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PREFACE. 


r  I  "IHIS  work  was  commenced  with  a  specific  object  in  view,  which  was  to  place  upon  record, 
-*-  in  a  reliable  manner  and  in  permanent  form,  whatever  incidents  of  importance  have  trans- 
pired within  the  limits  of  Dane  County  since  its  first  settlement.  As  preliminary  to  the  narra- 
tive proper,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  a  succinct  history  of  the  State  at  large,  including 
also  accounts  of  its  most  prominent  resources  and  interests.  With  this  in  view,  leading  articles 
are  furnished  by  able  writers,  several  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  county.  The  first  of  these 
contributions — a  brief  history  of  Wisconsin — includes,  respectively,  the  antiquities  of  the  State, 
an  account  of  its  Indian  tribes,  a  sketch  of  pre- Territorial  times,  a  view  of  Wisconsin  when  a 
Territory,  and  a  narrative  of  each  administration  since  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union.  This  is  followed  by  articles  on  the  topography  and  geology  of  the  State ;  on  its  cli- 
matology ;  on  its  trees,  shrubs  and  vines ;  on  the  fauna  of  Wisconsin ;  on  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State  ;  on  its  agriculture,  mineral  resources  and  railroads  ;  on  lumber  manufacture, 
banking,  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  on  the  public  domain  and  health.  Statistics  of  the 
State  are  then  given ;  also  an  abstract  of  its  laws  and  constitution,  and  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  history  of  the  county  at  large,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  city,  towns  and  villages,  the 
reader  will  find  that  incidents,  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  are  recorded  with  a  variety  and  com- 
pleteness commensurate  with  their  importance.  Herein  is  furnished  (and  this  is  said  with  con- 
fidence) to  the  present  generation  a  valuable  reflex  of  the  times  and  deeds  of  pioneer  days ;  and 
in  the  following  pages  is  erected,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  pioneer  men  and  women  of  Dane  County 
a  lasting  monument.  The  labors  of  all  engaged  in  this  enterprise  have  been  cheered  by  the 
cordial  assistance  and  good  will  of  many  friends,  to  all  of  whom  grateful  acknowledgments  are 
tendered.  The  officers  of  the  State  Historical  Society  have,  from  the  first,  been  unremitting  in 
their  endeavors  to  aid  the  undertaking. 

The  Publishers. 
December,  1880. 
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HISTORY    OF   WI8CON8IK 

BY     C.     W.    BUTTERFIELD. 


I.— WISCONSIN   ANTIQUITIES. 

The  first  explorers  of  the  valleys  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
seem  not  to  have  noticed,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  existence  within  these  vast  areas  of 
monuments  of  an  extinct  race.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  tide  of  emigration  broke  through  the 
barriers  of  the  Alleghanies  and  spread  in  a  widely  extended  flow  over  what  are  now  the  States  of 
the  Northwest,  these"  prehistoric  vestiges  attracted  more  and  more  the  attention  of  the  curious 
and  the  learned,  until,  at  the  present  time,  almost  every  person  is  presumed  to  have  some  general 
knowledge,  not  only  of  their  existence,  but  of  some  of  their  striking  peculiarities.  Unfortunately, 
these  signs  of  a  long  since  departed  people  are  fast  disappearing  by  the  never  ceasing  operations 
of  the  elements,  and  the  constant  encroachments  of  civilization.  The  earliest  notices  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  of  this  region  are  to  be  found  in  its  rocks ;  but  Wisconsin's  earli- 
est records  of  men  can  only  be  traced  in  here  and  there  a  crumbling  earth-work,  in  the  fragment 
of  a  skeleton,  or  in  a  few  stone  and  copper  implements — dim  and  shadowy  relics  of  their 
handicraft. 

The  ancient  dwellers  in  these  valleys,  whose  history  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  are  desig- 
nated, usually,  as  the  Mound-Builders  ;  not  that  building  mounds  was  probably  their  distinctive 
employment,  hut  that  sych  artificial  elevations  of  the  earth  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  only  evi- 
dences remaining  of  their  actual  occupation  of  the  country.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  people, 
all  knowledge  must,  possibly,  continue  to  rest  upon  conjecture  alone.  Nor  were  the  habitations 
■of  this  race  confined  to  the  territory  of  which  Wisconsin  now  forms  a  part.  At  one  time,  they 
must  have  been  located  in  many  ulterior  regions.  The  earth-works,  tumuli,  or  "  mounds,"  as  they 
are  generally  designated,  are  usually  symmetrically  raised  and  often  inclosed  in  mathematical 
figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  octagon,  and  the  circle,  with  long  lines  of  circumvallation. 
Besides  these  earth-works,  there  are  pits  dug  in  the  solid  rock ;  rubbish  heaps  formed  in  the 
prosecution  of  mining  operations ;  and  a  variety  of  implements  and  utensils,  wrought  in  copper 
or  stone,  or  moulded  in  clay.  Whence  came  the  inhabitants  who  left  these  evidences  to  succeed- 
ing generations  ?  In  other  words,  who  were  the  Mound-Builders  ?  Did  they  migrate  from  the 
Old  World,  or  is  their  origin  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere  ?  And  as  to  their  manners  and  customs 
and  civilization — what  of  these  things  ?  Was  the  race  finally  swept  from  the  New  World  to  give 
place  to  Red  men,  or  was  it  the  one  from  which  the  latter  descended  .■'  These  momentous  ques- 
tions are  left  for  the  ethnologist,  the  archaeologist,  and  the  antiquarian  of  the  future  to  answer — 
if  they  can. 
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Inclosures  and  mounds  of  the  prehistoric  people,  it  is  generally  believed,  constituted  but 
parts  of  one  system ;  the  former  being,  in  the  main,  intended  for  purposes  of  defense  or  religion ; 
the  latter,  for  sacrifice,  for  temple  sites,  for  burial  places,  or  for  observatories.  In  selecting  sites 
for  many  of  these  earth-works,  the  Mound-Builders  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  motives, 
which  prompt  civilized  men  to  choose  localities  for  their  great  marts;  hence,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaulcee  and  other  cities  of  the  West  are  founded  on  ruins  of  pre-existing 
structures.  River  terraces  and  river  bottoms  seem  to  have  been  the  favorite  places  for  these 
earth-works.  In  such  localities,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  could  be  made  available 
with  much  less  trouble  than  in  portions  of  the  country  lying  at  a  distance  from  water-courses. 
In  Wisconsin,  therefore,  as  in  othei;  parts,  the  same  general  idea  of  selecting  points  contiguous 
to  the  principal  natural  thoroughfares  is  found  to  have  prevailed  with  the  Mound-Builders ;  for 
their  works  are  seen  in  the  basin  of.  the  Fox  river  of  the  Illinois,  in  that  of  Rock  river  and  its 
branches,  in  the  valley  of  Fox  river  of  Green  bay,  in  that  of  the  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  near 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

While  a  few  circumvallations  and  immense  mounds,  such  as  are  common  to  certain  other 
portions  of  the  United  States,  are  discoverable  in  Wisconsin,  yet  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
earthworks  have  one  peculiarity  not  observable,  except  in  a  few  instances,  outside  the  State. 
This  characteristic  is  a  very  striking  one  The  fact  is  revealed  that  they  are  imitative  in  form — 
resembling  beasts,  reptiles,  birds,  fish,  man.  All  these,  for  convenience,  are  usually  classed 
under  the  general  name  of  "animal  mounds,''  although  some  are  in  the  similitude  of  trees,  some 
of  war  clubs,  others  of  tobacco  pipes.  Generally,  these  figures  are  in  groups,  though  sometimes 
they  are  seen  alone.  For  what  purpose  these  earth-works  were  heaped  up — they  rise  above  the 
surface  two,  four,  and  sometimes  six  feet — or  what  particular  uses  they  were  intended  to  subserve, 
is  unknown.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  affirm  that  they  had  some  significance.  A  number  resemble 
the  bear;  a  few,  the  buffalo;  others,  the  raccoon.  Lizards,  turtles,  and  even  tadpoles,  are  out- 
lined in  the  forms  of  some.  The  war  eagle,  and  the  war  club  has  each  its  representative.  All 
this,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  a  mere  happening — the  work  of  chance.  The  sizes  of  these 
mounds  are  as  various  as  their  forms.  One  near  Cassville,  in  Grant  county,  very  complete  in 
its  representation  of  an  animal,  supposed  to  be  of  the  elephant  species,  was  found,  upon  measure- 
ment, to  have  a  total  length  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  Another  in  Sauk  county,  quite 
perfect  in  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  man,  was  of  equal  length — a  veritable  colossus ; 
prone,  it  is  true,  and  soon  to  disappear,  if  it  has  not  already  been  destroyed,  by  ravages  of  a 
superior  civilization. 

In  portions  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  a  few  places  outside  the  State,  are  found  earth-works 
of  another  kind,  but  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  "animal  mounds,"  which,  from  their  supposed 
use,  have  been  styled  "garden  beds"  They  are  ridges,  or  beds,  about  six  inches  in  height  and 
four  feet  in  width,  ranged,  with  much  apparent  method,  in  parallel  rows,  sometimes  rectangular 
in  shape,  sometimes  of  various  but  regular  and  symmetrical  curves,  and  occupying  fields  of  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  acres. 

The  Mound-Builders  have  left  many  relics,  besides  their  earthworks,  to  attest  their  presence 
in  Wisconsin  in  ages  past.  Scattered  widely  are  found  stone  and  copper  axes,  spear-heads,  and 
arrow-heads,  also  various  other  implements — evidently  their  handiwork.  As  these  articles  are 
frequently  discovered  many  feet  beneath  the  surface,  it  argues  a  high  antiquity  for  the  artificers. 
Whether  they  had  the  skill  to  mould  their  copper  implements  is  doubtful.  Such  as  plainly  show 
the  work  of  hammering,  indicate  an  art  beyond  that  possessed  by  the  Red  men  who  peopled 
America  upon  its  first  discovery  by  Europeans.  In  a  few  instances,  fragments  of  human  skulls 
have  been  found  so  well  preserved  as  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  the  crania  of 
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this  ancient  race  and  those  of  modern  ones ;  the  results,  however,  of  these  comparisons  throw 
little,  if  any,  light  upon  "  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  "  of  mound-building  times. 

The  evidences  of  an  extinct  people  of  superior  intelligence  is  very  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  ancient  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Here  are  to  be  found  excavations  in  the 
solid  rock;  heaps  of  rubble  and  dirt ;  copper  utensils  fashioned  into  knives,  chisels,  and  spear 
and  arrow-heads;  sfone  hammers;  wooden  bowls  and  shovels;  props  and  levers  for  raising  and 
supporting  the  mass  copper ;  and  ladders  for  ascending  and  descending  the  pits.  These  mines 
were  probably  worked  by  people  not  only  inhabiting  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  but 
territory  farther  to  the  southward.  The  copper  was  here  obtained,  it  is  believed,  which  has  been 
found  in  many  places,  even  as  far  away  as  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wrought 
into  various  implements  and  utensils.  But  there  are  no  traces  in  Wisconsin  of  a  "  copper  age  " 
succeeding  a  "  stone  age,"  discernible  in  any  prehistoric  relics.  They  all  refer  alike  to  one 
age — the  indefinite  past ;  to  one  people — the  Mound-Builders. 

IL— THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  WISCONSIN. 

When,  as  early,  it  is  believed,  as  1634,  civilized  man  first  set  foot  upon  the  territory  now 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  Wisconsin,  he  discovered,  to  his  surprise,  that  upon  this  wide 
area  met  and  mingled  clans  of  two  distinct  and  wide-spread  families — the  Algonquins  and 
Sioux.  The  tribes  of  the  former,  moving  westward,  checked  the  advance  of  the  latter  in  their 
excursions  eastward.  As  yet  there  had  been'no  representatives  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  seen  west 
of  Lake  Michigan — the  members  of  this  great  family,  at  that  date  dwelling  in  safety  in  the 
extensive  regions  northward  and  southward  of  the  Erie  and  Ontario  lakes.  Already  had  the 
French  secured, a  foot-hold  in  the  extensive  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  and,  naturally  enough, 
the  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes  led  their  explorers  to  the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  and  up  that  water- 
course and  its  principal  tributary.  Fox  river,  to  the  Wisconsin,  an  affluent  of  the  Mississipiji. 
On  the  right,  in  ascending  this  bay,  was  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  nation  of  Indians,  lighter  in 
complexion  than  neighboring  tribes,  and  remarkably  well  formed,  now  well  known  as  the 
Menomonees. 

This  nation  is  of  Algonquin  stock,  but  their  dialect  differed  so  much  from  the  surrounding 
tribes  of  the  same  family,  it  having  strange  guttural  sounds  and  accents,  as  well  as  peculiar  inflec- 
tions of  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech,  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  supposed  to  have  a 
distinct  language.  Their  traditions  point  to  an  emigration  from  the  East  at  some  remote 
period.  When  first  visited  by  the  French  missionaries,  these  Indians  subsisted  largely  upon  wild 
rice,  from  which  they  took  their  name.  The  harvest  time  of  this  grain  was  in  the  month  of 
September.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  little  streams  with  slimy  bottoms,  and  in  marshy  places. 
The  harvesters  went  in  their  canoes  across  these  watery  fields,  shaking  the  ears  right  and  left  as 
they  advanced,  the  grain  falling  easily,  if  ripe,  into  the  bark  receptacle  beneath.  To  clear  it 
from  chaff  and  strip  it  of  a  pellicle  inclosing  it,  they  put  it  to  dry  on  a  wooden  lattice  above  a 
small  fire,  which  was  kept  up  for  several  days.  When  the  rice  was  well  dried,  it  was  placed 
in  a  skin  of  the  form  of  a  bag,  which  was  then  forced  into  a  hole,  made  on  purpose,  in  the 
ground.  They  then  tread  it  out  so  long  and  so  well,  that  the  grain  being  freed  from  the  chaff, 
was  easily  winnowed.  After  this,  it  was  pounded  to  meal,  or  left  unpounded,  and  boiled  in 
water  seasoned  with  grease.  It  thus  became  a  very  palatable  diet.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
this  was  the  only  food  of  the  Menomonees ;  they  were  adepts  in  fishing,  and  hunted  with  skill 
the  game  which  abounded  in  the  forests. 

For  many  years  after   their  discovery,   the   Menomonees  had   their  homes   and  hunting 
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grcrands  napon,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Menomonee  river.  Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  down  to  1760,  when  the  French  yielded  to  the  English  all  claims  to  the  country,  the 
territory  of  the  Menomonees  had  shifted  somewhat  to  the  westward  and  southward,  and  their 
principal  village  was  found  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  while  a  smaller  one  was  still  in  existence 
at  the  mouth  of  their  favorite  stream.  So  slight,  however,  had  been  this  change,  that  the  coutitry 
lof  no  other  of  the  surrounding  tribes  had  been  encroached  upon  by  the  movement. 

In  1634,  the  Menomonees  probably  took  part  in  a  treaty  with  a  representative  of  the  French, 
■who  had  thus  early  ventured  so  far  into  the  wilds  of  the  lake  regions.  More  than  a  score  of 
•years  elapsed  before  the  tribe  was .  again  visited  by  white  men, — that  is  to  say,  there  are  no 
authentic  accounts  of  earlier  visitations.  In  1660,  Father  Ren^  Menard  had  penetrated  the  Lake 
Superior  country  as  far,  at  least,  as  Kewenaw,  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  Michigan, 
whence  some  of  his  French  companions  probably  passed  down  the  Menomonee  river  to  the 
■waters  of  Green  bay  the  following  year  ;  but  no  record  of  the  Indians,  through  whose  territory 
they  passed,  was  made  by  these  voyagers.  Ten  years  more — 1670 — brought  to  the  Menomonees 
(who  doubtless  had  already  been  visited  by  French  fur-traders)  Father  Claudius  AUouez,  to  win 
them  to  Christianity.  He  had  previously  founded  a  mission  upon  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon,  now 
Chaquamegon,  or  Ashland  bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  within  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin, 
in  charge  of  which,  at  that  date,  was  Father  James  Marquette.  Proceeding  from  the  "  Sault"  on 
the  third  of  November,  AUouez,  early  in  December,  1669,  reached  the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  where, 
on  the  third,  in  an  Indian  village  of  Sacs,  Pottawattamies,  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes,  containing  about 
six  hundred  souls,  he  celebrated  the  holy  mass  for  the  first  time  upon  this  new  field  of  his  labors, 
— eight  Frenchmen,  traders  with  the  Indians,  whom  the  missionary  found  there  upon  his  arrival, 
taking  part  in  the  devotions.  His  first  Christian  work  with  the  Menomonees  was  performed  in 
May  of  the  next  year.  AUouez  found  this  tribe  a  feeble  one,  almost  exterminated  by  war.  He 
spent  but  little  time  with  them,  embarking,  on  the  twentieth  of  that  month,  after  a  visit  to  some 
Pottawattamies  and  Winnebagoes,  "  with  a  Frenchman  and  a  savage  to  go  to  Sainte  Mary  of  the 
Sault."  His  place  was  filled  by  Father  Louis  Andr6,  who,  not  long  after,  erected  a  cabin  upon 
the  Menomonee  river,  which,  with  one  at  a  village  where  his  predecessor  had  already  raised  the 
standard  of  the  cross,  was  soon  burned  by  the  savages;  but  the  missionary,  living  almost  con- 
stantly in  his  canoe,  continued  for  some  time  to  labor  with  the  Menomonees  and  surrounding 
tribes  The  efforts  of  Andr-6  were  rewarded  with  some  conversions  among  the  former ;  for  Mar- 
quette, who  visited  them  in  1673,  found  many  good  Christians  among  them. 

The  record  of  ninety  years  of  French  domination  in  Wisconsin — beginning  in  June,  1671, 
and  ending  in  October,  1761 — brings  to  light  but  little  of  interest  so  far  as  the  Menomonees  are 
concerned.  Gradually  they  extended  their  intercourse  with  the  white  fur  traders.  Gradually 
and  with  few  interruptions  (one  in  1728,  and  one  in  1747  of  a  serious  character)  they  were 
drawn  under  the  banner  of  France,  joining  with  that  government  in  its  wars  with  the  Iroquois; 
in  its  contests,  in  1712,  1729,  1730,  and  1751,  with  the  Foxes;  and,  subsequently,  in  its  conflicts 
with  the  English. 

The  French  post,  at  what  is  now  Green  Bay,  Brown  county,  Wisconsin,  was,  along  with  the 
residue  of  the  western  forts,  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1760,  although  actual  possession  of  the 
former  was  not  taken  until  the  Fall  of  the  next  year.  The  land  on  which  the  fort  stood  was 
claimed  by  the  Menomonees.  Here,  at  that  date,  was  their  upper  and  principal  village,  the 
lower  one  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menomonee  river.  These  Indians  soon  became  reconciled 
to  the  English  occupation  of  their  territory,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  French  traders 
who  endeavored  to  prejudice  them  against  the  new  comers.  The  Menomonees,  at  this  time 
were  very  much  reduced,  having,  but  a  short  time  previous,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  warriors 
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by  the  small  pox,  and  most  of  their  chiefs  in  the  late  war  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  by  the 
then  French  commander  there,  against  the  English.  They  were  glad  to  substitute  English  for 
French  traders  ;  as  they  could  purchase  supplies  of  them  at  one  half  the  price  they  had  previously 
paid.  It  was  not  long  before  the  sincerity  of  the  Menomonees  was  put  to  the.  test.  Pontiac's 
War  of  1 763  broke  out,  and  the  post  of  Mackinaw  was  captured.  The  garrison,  however,  at  Green 
bay  was  not  only  not  attacked  by  the  savages,  but,  escorted  by  the  Menomonees  and  other  tribes, 
crossed  Lake  Michigan  in  safety  to  the  village  of  L'Arbre  Croche  ;  thence  making  their  way  to 
Montreal.  The  Menomonees  continued  their  friendship  to  the  English,  joining  with  them 
against  the  Colonies  during  the  Revolution,  and  fighting  on  the  same  side  during  the  war  of 
t8i"2-i5. 

When,  in  July,  i8i6,  an  American  force  arrived  at  Green  bay  to  take  possession  of  the 
country,  the  Menomonees  were  found  in  their  village  near  by,  very  peaceably  inclined.  The 
commander  of  the  troops  asked  permission  of  their  chief  to  build  a  fort.  "  My  Brother!"  was 
the  response,  "  how  can  we  oppose  your  locating  a  council-fire  among  us  .'  You  are  too  strong; 
for  us.  Even  if  we  wanted  to  oppose  you  we  have  scarcely  got  powder  and  ball  to  make  the- 
attempt.  One  favor  we  ask  is,  that  our  French  brothers  shall  not  be  disturbed.  You  can  choose 
any  place  you  please  for  your  fort,  and  we  shall  not  object."  No  trouble  had  been  anticipated; 
from  the  Menomonees,  and  the  expectations  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  that 
regard  were  fully  realized.  What  added  much  to  the  friendship  now  springing  up  between  the 
Menomonees  and  the  Americans  was  the  fact  that  the  next  year — 181 7 — the  annual  contribution, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  made  by  the  British,  consisting  of  a  shirt,  leggins,  breech-clout, 
and  blanket  for  each  member  or  the  tribe,  and  for  each  family  a  copper  kettle,  knives,  axes,  guns 
and  ammunition,  was  withheld  by  them. 

It  was  found  by  the  Americans,  upon  their  occupation  of  the  Menomonee  territory,  that 
some  of  the  women  of  that  tribe  were  married  to  traders  and  boatmen  who  had  settled  at  t'iC 
head  of  the  bay,  there  being  no  white  women  in  that  region.  Many  of  these  were  Canadians  of 
French  extraction ;  hence  the  anxiety  that  they  should  be  well  treated,  which  was  expressed  by 
the  Menomonees  upon  the  arrival  of  the  American  force.  At  this  period  there  was  a  consider- 
able trade  carried  on  with  these  Indians  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  as  many  of  them  frequently  win- 
tered on  the  Mississippi.  The  first  regular  treaty  with  this  tribe  was  "  made  and  concluded"  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  1817,  "by  and  between  William  Clark,  Ninian  Edwards,  and 
Auguste  Chouteau,  commissioners  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the 
one  part,"  and  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  deputed  by  the  Menomonees,  of  the  other  part.  By  the 
terms  of  this  compact  all  injuries  were  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  ;  perpetual  peace  established; 
lands,  heretofore  ceded  to  other  governments,  confirmed  to  the  United  States  ;  all  prisoners  to  be 
delivered  up  ;  and  the  tribe  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  "  and  of  no  other 
nation,  power,  or  sovereign,  whatsoever."  The  Menomonees  were  now  fully  and  fairly,  and  for 
the  first  time,  entitled  to  be  known  as  "  American  Indians,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  term 
which  had  been  so  long  used  as  descriptive  of  their  former  allegiance — "  British  Indians.'' 

The  territory  of  the  Menomonees,  when  the  tribe  was  taken  fully  under  the  win^-  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  had  become  greatly  extended.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Superior  and  those  flowing  south  into  Green  bay  and 
the  Mississippi ;  on  the  east,  by  Lake  Michigan  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mississippi  and  Black  rivers.  This  was  their  territory;  though  they  were  prac- 
tically restricted  to  the  occupation  of  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  lying  between  the 
mouth  of  Green  bay  on  the  north  and  the  Milwaukee  river  on  the  south,  and  to  a  somewhat 
indefinite  area  west.     Their  general  claim  as  late  as  1825,  was  north  to  the  Chippewa  country  r 
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east  to  Green  bay  and  Lake  Michigan  ;  south  to  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  west  to  Black  river. 
And  what  is  most  surprising  is  that  the  feeble  tribe  of  1761  had  now,  in  less  than  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  become  a  powerful  nation,  numbering  between  three  and  four  thousand. 

The  Menomonee  territory,  as  late  as  1831,  still  preserved  its  large  proportions.  Its  eastern 
division  was  bounded  by  the  Milwaukee  river,  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  Green  bay,  Fox 
river,  and, Winnebago  lake;  its  western  division,  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers  on  the 
west ;  Fox  river  on  the  south  ;  Green  bay  on  the  east,  and  the  high  lands  whence  flow  the  streams 
into  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north.  This  year,  however,  it  was  shorn  of  a  valuable  and  large  part 
by  the  tribe  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  the  eastern  division,  estimated  at  two  and  one  half 
million  acres.  The  following  year,  the  Menomonees  aided  the  General  Government  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war. 

That  the  Menomonees  might,  as  much  as  possible,  be  weaned  from  their  wandering  habits, 
their  permanent  home  was  designated  to  be'a  large  tract  lying  north  of  Fox  river  and  east  of 
Wolf  river.  Their  territory  farther  west,  was  reserved  for  their  hunting  grounds  until  such  time 
as  the  General  Government  should  desire  to  purchase  it.  In  1836,  another  portion,  amounting  to 
four  million  acres,  lying  between  Green  bay  on  the  east  and  Wolf  river  on  the  west,  was  dis- 
jiosed  of  to  the  United  States,  besides  a  strip  three  miles  in  width  from  near  the  portage  north, 
c>n  each  side  of  the  Wisconsin  river  and  forty-eight  miles  long^ — -still  leaving  .them  in  peace- 
able possession  of  a  country  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  eighty 
broad.  , 

Finally,  in  1848,  the  Menomonees  sold  all  their  lands  in  Wisconsin  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, preparatory  to  their  movement  to  a  reservation  beyond  the  Mississippi  of  six  hundred 
thousand  acres ;  but  the  latter  tract  was  afterward  re-ceded  to  the  United  States;  for,  notwith- 
standing there  were  treaty  stipulations  for  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  that  tract,  there  were 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  speedy  migration,  resulting,  finally,  in  their  being  permitted  to  remain 
in  Wisconsin.  Lands,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  townships,  were  granted  them  for  their  permanent 
homes,  on  the  upper  Wolf  river,  in  what  is  now  Shawano  and  Oconto  counties  —  a  portion,  but 
a  very  small  one,  of  what  was  once  their  extensive  possessions.  To  this  reservation  they  removed 
in  October,  1852.  Thus  are  the  Menomonees,  the  only  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  Wisconsin 
who,  as  a' whole,  have  a  local  habitation  within  its  limits.  This  tribe  refused  to  join  the  Sioux  in 
their  outbreak  in  1861,  and  several  of  their  warriors  served  as  volunteers  in  the  United  States 
army  during  the  late  civil  war. 

It  is  now  over  two  centuries  since  the  civilized  world  began  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  far  West,  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Winnebagoes — that  is,  men  of  the  sea; 
pointing,  possibly,  to  their  early  migration  from  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  or  the  Pacific. 
The  territory  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin,  and  so  much  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
as  lies  north  of  Green  bay.  Lake  Michigan,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  Lake  Huron  were,  in 
early  times,  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  race,  forming  a  barrier  to  the  Dakotas, 
or  Sioux,  who  had  advanced  eastward  to  the  Mississippi.  But  the  Winnebagoes,  although  one  of 
the  tribes  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  latter,  had  passed  the  great  river,  at  some  unknown 
period,  and  settled  upon  the  head  waters  of  Green  bay.  Here,  this  "sea-tribe,"  as  early,  it  is 
believed,  as  1634,  was  visited  by  an  agent  of  France  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  them.  The  tribe 
afterward  called  themselves  Hochungara,  or  Ochunkoraw,  but  were  styled  by  the  Sioux,  Hotanke, 
or  Sturgeon.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Ouenibigoutz,  or  Winnebegouk  (as  the  Winnebagoes 
were  early  called  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  Algonquin  tribes,  meaning  men  from  the 
fetid  or  salt  water,  translated  by  the  French,  Puants)  for  the  next  thirty-five  years,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tribe  had  been  visited  meanwhile  by  adventurous  Frenchmen,  when  on 
the  second  of  December,  1669,  some  of  that  nation  were  noted  at  a  Sac  (Sauk  or  Saukis)  village 
on  Green  bay,  by  Father  Allouez. 
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As  early  at  least  as  1670,  the  French  were  actively  engaged  among  the  Winnebagoes  trading. 
"  We  found  affairs,"  says  one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  arrived  among  them  in  September  of 
that  year.  "  we  found  affairs  there  in  a  pretty  bad  posture,  and  the  minds  of  the  savages  much 
soured  against  the  French,  who  were  there  trading ;  ill-treating  them  in  deeds  and  words,  pillag- 
ing and  carrying  away  their  merchandise  in  spite  of  them,  and  conducting  themselves  toward 
them  with  insupportable  insolences  and  indignities.  The  cause  of  this  disorder,"  .adds  the  mis- 
sionary, "  is  that  they  had  received  some  bad  treatment  from  the  French,  to  whom  they  had  this 
year  come  to  trade,  and  particularly  from  the  soldiers,  from  whom  they  pretended  to  have  received 
many  wrongs  and  injuries."  It  is  thus  made  certain  that  the  arms  of  France  were  carried  into 
the  territory  of  the  Winnebagoes  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Fox  river  of  Green  bay  was  found  at  that  date  a  difficult  stream  to  navigate.  Two 
Jesuits  who  ascended  the  river  in  1670,  had  "three  or  four  leagues  of  rapids  to  contend  with," 
when  they  had  advanced  "  one  day's  journey  "  from  the  head  of  the  bay;  "  more  difficult  than  those 
which  are  common  in  other  rivers,  in  this,  that  the  flints,  over  which"  they  had  to  walk  with 
naked  feet  to  drag  their  canoes,  were  so  "  sharp  and  so  cutting,  that  one  has  all  the  trouble  in  the 
world  to  hold  one's  self  steady  against  the  great  rushing  of  the  waters."  At  the  falls  they  found 
an  idol  that  the  savages  honored ;  "  never  failing,  in  passing,  to  make  him  some  sacrifice  of 
tobacco,  or  arrows;  or  paintings,  or  other  things,  to  thank  him  that,  by  his  assistance,  they  had,  in 
ascending,  avoided  the  dangers  of  the  waterfalls  which  are  in  this  stream  ;  or  else,  if  they  had  to 
ascend,  to  pray  him  to  aid  them  in  this  perilous  navigation."  The  devout  missionaries  caused 
the  idol  "  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  strength  of  arm,  and  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  river,  to  appear 
no  more  "  to  the  idolatrous  savages. 

The  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  founded  in  December,  1669,  by  Allouez,  was  a  roving  one 
among  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Gi;een  bay  and  the  interior  country  watered  by  the  Fox 
river  and  its  tributaries,  for  about  two  years,  when  its  first  mission-house  was  erected  at  what  is 
now  Depere,  Brown  county.  This  chapel  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt 
in  1676. 

The  Winnebagoes,  by  this  time,  had  not  only  received  considerable  spiritual  instruction  from 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  but  had  obtained  quite  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  tiading  and  trafficking 
with  white  men ;  for,  following  the  footsteps  of  the  missionaries,  and  sometimes  preceding  them, 
were  the  ubiquitous  French  fur  traders.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  what  territory 
was  occupied  by  the  Winnebagoes  at  this  early  date,  farther  than  that  they  lived  near  the  head 
of  Green  bay. 

A  direct  trade  with  the  French  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  was  not  carried  on  by  the  Winne- 
bagoes to  any  great  extent  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  early  as  1679, 
an  advance  party  of  La  Salle  had  collected  a  large  store  of  furs  at  the  mouth  of  Green  bay, 
doubtless  in  a  traffic  with  this  tribe  and  others  contiguous  to  them;  generally,  however,  the 
surrounding  nations  sold  their  peltries  to  the  Ottawas,  who  disposed  of  them,  in  turn,  to  the 
French.  The  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  Winnebagoes  firmly  in 
alliance  with  France,  and  in  peace  with  the  dreaded  Iroquios.  In  17 18,  the  nation  numbered 
six  hundred.  They  were  afterward  found  to  have  moved  up  Fox  river,  locating  upon  Winne- 
bago lake,  which  stream  and  lake  were  their  ancient  seat,  and  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
either  by  fear  or  the  prowess  of  more  powerful  tribes  of  the  West  or  Southwest.  Their  inter- 
course with  the  French  was  gradually  extended  and  generally  peaceful,  though  not  always  so, 
joining  with  them,  as  did  the  Menomonees,  in  their  wars  with  the  Iroquois,  and  subsequently  in 
their  conflicts  with  the  English,  which  finally  ended  in  1760. 

When  the  British,  in  October,  1761,  took  possession  of  the  French    post,  at   the  head   of 
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Green  bay,  the  Winnebagoes  were  found  to  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors  only ;  their 
nearest  village  being  at  the  lower  end  of  Winnebago  lake.  They  had  in  all  not  less  than  three 
towns.  Their  country,  at  this  period,  included  not  only  that  lake,  but  all  the  streams  flowing 
into  it,  especially  Fox  river;  afterward  extended  to  the  Wisconsin  and  Rock  rivers.  They 
readily  changed  their  course  of  trade  —  asking  now  of  the  commandant  at  the  fort  for  English 
traders  to  be  sent  among  them.  In  the  Indian  outbreak  under  Pontiac  in  1763,  they  joined 
with  the  Menomonees  and  other  tribes  to  befriend  the  British  garrison  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
assisting  in  conducting  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  continued  their  friendship  to  the  English 
during  the  Revolution,  by  joining  with  them  against  the  colonies,  and  were  active  in  the  Indian 
war  of  1790-4,  taking  part  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Recovery,  upon  the  Maumee,  in  the  present 
State  of  Ohio,  in  1793.  They  fought  also  on  the  side  of  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812-15, 
aiding,  in  1814,  to  reduce  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  were  then  estimated  at  4,500.  When,  in 
1816,  the  government  of  the  United  States  sent  troops  to,  take  possession  of  the  Green  bay 
country,  by  establishing  a  garrison  there,  some  trouble  was  anticipated  from  these  Indians,  who, 
at  that  date,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  bold  and  warlike  tribe.  A  deputation  from  the  nation 
came  down  Fox  river  and  remonstrated  with  the  American  commandant  at  what  was  thought 
to  be  an  intrusion.  They  were  desirous  of  knowing  why  a  fort  was  to  be  established  so  near 
them.  The  reply  was  that,  although  the  troops  were  armed  for  war  if  necessary,  their  purpose 
was  peace.  Their  response  was  an  old  one :  "  If  your  object  is  peace,  you  have  too  many  men ; 
if  war,  you  have  too  few."  However,  the  display  of  a  number  of  cannon  which  had  not  yet  been 
mounted,  satisfied  the  Winnebagoes  that  the  Americans  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the 
deputation  gave  the  garrison  no  farther  trouble.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1816,  at  St.  Louis,  the  tribe 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  General  Government;  but  they  continued  to  levy 
tribute  on  all  white  people  who  passed  up  Fox  river.  English  annuities  also  kept  up  a  bad 
feeling.  At  this  time,  a  portion  of  the  tribe  was  living  upon  the  Wisconsin  river,  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  which  was  still  seated  upon  the  waters  flowing  into  Green  bay.  In  1820^ 
they  had  five  villages  on  Winnebago  lake  and  fourteen  on  Rock  river.  In  1825,  the  claim  of 
the  Winnebagoes  was  an  extensive  one,  so  far  as  territory  was  concerned.  Its  southeast 
boundary  stretched  away  from  the  source  of  Rock  river  to  within  forty  miles  of  its  mouth,  in 
Illinois,  where  they  had  a  village.  On  the  west  it  extended  to  the  heads  of  the  small  streams, 
flowing  into  the  Mississippi.  To  the  northward,  it  reached  Black  river  and  the  upper  Wis- 
consin, in  other  words,  to  the  Chippewa  territory,  but  did  not  extend  across  Fox  river,  although 
they  contended  for  the  whole  of  Winnebago  lake.  In  1829,  a  large  part  of  their  territory  in 
southwest  Wisconsin,  lying  between  Sugar  river  and  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  to  the  Wis- 
consin river,  was  sold  to  the  General  Government ;  and,  three  years  later  all  the-  residue  lying 
south  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay ;  the  Winnebago  prophet  having 
before  that  date  supported  the  Sacs  in  their  hostility.  Finally,  in  the  brief  language  of  the  treaty 
between  this  tribe  (which  had  become  unsettled  and  wasteful)  and  the  United  States,  of  the  first 
of  November,  1837,  "The  Winnebago  Nation  of  Indians "  ceded  to  the  General  Government 
"  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi."  Not  an  acre  was  reserved.  And  the  Indians  agreed 
that,  within  eight  months  from  that  date,  they  would  move'  west  of  "  the  great  river."  This 
arrangement,  however,  was  not  carried  out  fully.  In  1842,  there  were  only  756  at  Turkey  river, 
Iowa,  their  new  home,  with  as  many  in  Wisconsin,  and  smaller  bands  e':e where.  All  had  become 
lawless,  and  roving.  Some  removed  in  1848;  while  a  party  to  the  number  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred left  the  State  as  late  as  1873.  The  present  home  of  the  tribe  is  in  Nebraska,  where  they 
have  a  reservation  north  of  and  adjacent  to  the  Omahas,  containing  over  one  hundred  thousand 
acres.     However,   since  their   first  removal  beyond  the   Mississippi,  they  have    several    times 
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changed  their  place  of  abode.     Their  number,  all  told,  is  less  than  twenty-five  hundred. 

When  the  territory,  now  constituting  the  northern  portion  of  Wisconsin,  became  very 
generally  known  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  Indians  called  the  Chippewas.  Their  hunting-grounds  extended  south 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  heads  of  the  Menomonee,  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers ;  also 
farther  eastward  and  westward.  At  an  early  day  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sioax — 
a  war  indeed,  which  was  long  continued.  The  Chippewas,  however,  persistently  maintained 
their  position  —  still  occupying  the  same  region  when  the  General  Government  extended  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. 

By  treaties  with  the  Chippewas  at  different  periods,  down  to  the  year  1827,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment had  recognized  them  as  the  owners  of  about  one  quarter  of  what  is  now  the  entire 
State.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  toward  this  tribe  as  with  neighboring  ones,  in  the  purchase 
of  their  lands  by  the  United  States.  Gradually  they  parted  with  their  extensive  possessions,  until, 
in  1842,  the  last  acre  within  what  is  now  Wisconsin  was  disposed  of.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
General  Government  to  remove  the  several  bands  of  the  Chippewas  who  had  thus  ceded  their 
lands  to  a  tract  reserved  for  them  beyond  the  Mississippi;  but  this  determination  was  afterward 
changed  so  as  to  allow  them  to  remain  upon  certain  reservations  within  the  limits  of  their  old- 
time  hunting  grounds.  These  reservations  they  continue  to  occupy.  They  are  located  in  Bay- 
field, Ashland,  Chippewa  and  Lincoln  counties.  The  clans  are  known,  respectively,  as  the  Red 
Cliff  band,  the  Bad  River  band,  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille  band,  and  the  Lac  de  Flambeau  band. 

Of  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  what  is  now  Wisconsin  when  its  territory  was  first  visited  by 
white  men,  the  Sacs  (Sauks  or  Saukies)  and  Foxes  (Outagamies)  are,  in  history,  the  most  noted. 
They  are  of  the  Algonquin  family,  and  are  first  mentioned  in  1665,  by  Father  Allouez,  but  as 
separate  tribes.  Afterward,  however,  because  of  the  identity  of  their  language,  and  their  asso- 
ciations, they  were  and  still  are  considered  as  one  nation.  In  December,  1669,  Allouez  found 
upon  the  shores  of  Green  bay  a  village  of  Sacs,  occupied  also  by  members  of  other  tribes ;  and 
early  in  1670  he  visited  a  village  of  the  same  Indians  located  upon  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay, 
at  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from  its  mouth.  Here  a  device  of  these  Indians  for  catching  fish 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  missionary.  "  From  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,"  he  writes, 
"they  made  a  barricade,  planting  great  stakes,  two  fathoms  from  the  water,  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  above  for  the  fishes,  who  by  the  aid  of  a  little  bow-net,  easily 
take  sturgeons  and  all  other  kinds  of  fish  which  this  pier  stops,  although  the  water  does  not 
cease  to  flow  between  the  stakes."  When  the  Jesuit  father  first  obtained,  five  years  previous,  a 
knowledge  of  this  tribe,  they  were  represented  as  savage  above  all  others,  great  in  numbers,  and 
without  any  permanent  dwelling  place.  The  Foxes  wore  of  two  stocks :  one  calling  themselves 
Outagamies  or  Foxes,  whence  our  English  name ;  the  other,  Musquakink,  or  men  of  red  clay, 
the  name  now  used  by  the  tribe.  They  lived  in  early  times  with  their  kindred  the  Sacs  east  of 
Detroit,  and  as  some  say  near  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  were  driven  west,  and  settled  at  Saginaw, 
a  name  derived  from  the  Sacs.  Thence  they  were  forced  by  the  Iroquois  to  Green  bay ;  but 
were  compelled  to  leave  that  place  and  settle  on  Fox  river. 

Allouez,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1670,  arrived  at  a  village  of  the  Foxes,  situated  on 
Wolf  river,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Fox.  "The  nation,"  he  declares,  "is  renowned  for 
being  numerous  ;  they  have  more  than  four  hundred  men  bearing  arms ;  the  number  of  women 
and  children  is  greater,  on  account  of  polygamy  which  exists  among  them — each  man  having 
commonly  four  wives,  some  of  them  six,  and  others  as  high  as  ten."  The  missionary  found  that 
the  Foxes  had  retreated  to  those  parts  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Iroquois.  Allouez 
established  among  these  Indians  his  mission  of  St.  Mark,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  in  less  than 
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two  years  he  had  baptized  "sixty  children  and  some  adults."  The  Foxes,  at  the  summons  of  De 
la  Barre,  in  1684,  sent  warriors, against  the  Five  Nations.  They  also  took  part  in  Denonville's 
more  serious  campaign  ;  but  soon  after  became  hostile  to  the  French.  As  early  as  169.3,  they 
had  plundered  several  on  their  way  to  trade  with  the  Sioux,  alleging  that  they  were  carrying  arms 
and  ammunition  to  their  ancient  enemies — frequently  causing  them  to  make  portages  to  the 
southward  in  crossing  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  Afterward  they  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  French;  but  the  reconciliation  was  of  short  duration.  In  1712,  Fort  Detroit,  then 
defended  by  only  a  handful  of  men,  was  attacked  by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Mascou- 
tens  and  Kickapoos.  However,  in  the  end,  by  calling  in  friendly  Indians,  the  garrison  not  only 
protected  themselves  but  were  enabled  to  act  on  the  ofiFensive,  destroying  the  greater  part  of  the 
besieging  force. 

The  nation  continued  their  ill  will  to  the  French.  The  consequence  was  that  their  territory 
in  1716  had  been  invaded  and  they  were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace.  But  their  friendship  was  not 
of  long  continuance.  In  17 18,  the  Foxes  numbered  five  hundred  men  and  "abounded  in  women 
and  children."  They  are  spoken  of  at  that  date  as  being  very  industrious,  raising  large  quantities 
of  Indian  corn.  In  1728,  another  expedition  was  sent  against  them  by  the  French.  Meanwhile 
the  Menomonees  had  also  become  hostile;  so,  too,  the  Sacs,  who  were  now  the  allies  of  the 
Foxes.  The  result  of  the  enterprise  was,  an  attack  upon  and  the  defeat  of  a  number  of 
Menomonees  ;  the  burning  of  the  wigwams  of  the  Winnebagos  (after  passing  the  deserted  village 
of  the  Sacs  upon  the  Fox  river),  that  tribe,  also,  at  this  date  being  hostile  ;  and  the  destruction 
of  the  fields  of  the  Foxes.  They  were  again  attacked  in  their  own  country  by  the  French,  in 
1730,  and  defeated.  In  1734,  both  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  came  in  conflict  with  the  same  foe;  but 
this  time  the  French  were  not  as  successful  as  on  previous  expeditions.  In  1736,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  were  "connected  with  the  government  of  Canada;,"  but  it  is  certain  they  were  far  from 
being  friendly  to  the  French. 

The  conflict  between  France  and  Great  Britain  commencing  in  1754,  found  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  allied  with  the  former  power,  against  the  English,  although  not  long  previous  to  this  time 
they  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  French.  At  the  close  of  that  contest  so  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  France  in  North  America,  these  tribes  readily  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  con- 
querors, asking  that  English  traders  might  be  sent  them.  The  two  nations,  then  about  equally 
divided,  numbered,  in  1761,  about  seven  hundred  warriors.  Neither  of  the  tribes  took  part  in 
Pontiac's  war,  but  they  befriended  the  English.  The  Sacs  had  migrated  farther  to  the  west- 
ward; but  the  Foxes — at  least  a  portion  of  them — still  remained  upon  the  waters  of  the  river  of 
Green  bay,  which  perpetuates  their  name.  A  few  years  later,  however,  and  the  former  were 
occupants  of  the  upper  Wisconsin;  also,  to  a  considerable  distance  below  the  portage,  where 
their  chief  town  was  located.  Further  down  the  same  stream  was  the  upper  village  of  the 
Foxes,  while  their  lower  one  was  situated  near  its  mouth  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Prairie 
du  Chien.  At  this  date,  1766,  the  northern  portiqn  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  including  all  that 
part  watered  by  the  streams  flowing  north  into  Lake  Superior,  was  the  home  of  the  Chippewas. 
The  country  around  nearly  the  whole  of  Green  bay  was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Menomonees. 
The  territory  of  Winnebago  lake  and  Fox  river  was  the  seat  of  the  Winnebagoes.  The  region 
of  the  Wisconsin  river  was  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  continued  the  firm  friends  of  the 
English.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  a  small  part  of  their  territory 
was  included  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  and  that  was  in  the  extreme  southwest.  In  1804,  they 
■ceded  this  to  the  United  States ;  so  that  th6y  no  longer  were  owners  of  any  lands  within  this 
State.     From  that  date,  therefore,  these  allied  tribes  can  not  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
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Indian  nations  of  Wisconsin.     A  striking  episode  in  their  subsequent  history — the  Black  Hawk 
War — comes  in,  notwithstanding,  as  a  part,  incidentally,  of  the  annals  of  the  State. 

Deserving  a  place  in  a- notice  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Wisconsin  is  the  nation  known  as  the 
POTTAWATTAMiEs.  As  early  as  1639,  they  were  the  neighbors  of  the  Winnebagoes  upon  Green 
bay.  They  were  still  upon  its  southern  shore,  in  two  villages,  in  1670 ;  and  ten  years  subsequent 
to  that  date  they  occupied,  at  least  in  one  village  the  same  region.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  part  only  of  the  nation  were  in  that  vicinity -— upon  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  These  islands  were  then  known  as  the  Pottawattamie  islands, 
and  considered  as  the  ancient  abode  of  these  Indians.  Already  had  a  large  portion  of  this  tribe 
emigrated  southward,  one  band  resting  on  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  other  near  Detroit. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  tribe  —  at  least  of  such  as  resided  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin  —  was  their 
intimate  association  with  neighboring  bands.  When,  in  1669,  a  village  of  the  Pottawattamies, 
located  upon  the  southeast  shore  of  Green  bay,  was  visited  by  AUouez,  he  found  with  them  Sacs 
and  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes.  So,  also,  when,  many  years  subsequent  to  that  date,  a  band  of 
these  Indians  were  located  at  Milwaukee,  with  ttiem  were  Ottawas  and  Chippewas.  These 
"  united  tribes  "  claimed  all  the  lands  of  their  respective  tribes  and  of  other  nations,  giving  the 
United  States,  when  possession  was  taken  of  the  western  country  by  the  General  Government, 
no  little  trouble.  Finally,  by  a  treaty,  held  at  Chicago  in  1833,  their  claims,  such  as  they  were, 
to  lands  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  within  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin, 
extending  westward  to  Rock  river,  were  purchased  by  the  United  States,  with  permission  to 
retain  possession  three  years  longer  of  their  ceded  lands,  after  which  time  this  "  united  nation 
of  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies  "  began  to  disappear,  and  soon  were  no  longer  seen  in 
southeastern  Wisconsin  or  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Besides  the  five  tribes  —  Menomonees,  Winnebagoes,  Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and 
Pottawattamies  —  many  others,  whole  or  in  part,  have,  since  the  territory  now  constituting  the 
State  was  first  visited  by  white  men,  been  occupants  of  its  territory.  Of  these,  sorne  are  only 
known  as  having  once  lived  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin ;  others  —  such  as  the  Hurons,  Illinois, 
Kickapoos,  Mascoutens,  Miamis,  Noquets,  Ottawas  and  Sioux,  are  rec(fgnized  as  Indians  once 
dwelling  in  this  region ;  yet  so  transitory  has  been  their  occupation,  or  so  little  is  known  of  their 
history,  that  they  scarcely  can  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  State. 

Commencing  in  1822,  and  continuing  at  intervals- through  some  of  the  following  years,  was 
the  migration  to  Wisconsm  from  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  remains  or  portions  of  four  tribes  ; 
the  Oneidas,  Stockbridges,  Munsees  and  Brothertowns.  The  Oneidas  finally  located  west  of 
Green  Bay,  where  they  still  reside.  Their  reservation  contains  over  60,000  acres,  and  lies 
wholly  within  the  present  counties  of  Brown  and  Outagamie.  The  Stockbridges  and  Munsees, 
who  first  located  above  Green  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  river,  afterward  moved  to  the  east 
side  of  Winnebago  lake.  They  now  occupy  a  reservation  joining  the  southwest  township  of  the 
Menomenee  reservation,  in  Shawano  county,  and  are  fast  becoming  citizens.  The  Brothertowns 
first  located  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  river,  but  subsequently  moved  to  the  east  side  of  Winnebago 
lake,  where,  in  1839,  they  broke  up  their  tribal  relations  and  became  citizens  of  Wisconsin 
territory. 

III.— PRE-TERRITORIAL  ANNALS  OF  WISCONSIN. 

When,  in  1634,  the  first  white  man  set  foot  upon  any  portion  of  the  territory  now  consti- 
tuting the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  whole  country  was,  of  course,  a  wildcness.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  aboriginal  Red  men,  were  thinly  but  widely  scattered  over  all  the  country.  John  Nicolet, 
a  Frenchman,  who  had    been  in  Canada  since    1618,  and  had  spent  several  years  among  the 
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Indians,  was  the  first  of  civilized  men  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  its  situation  and  people.  French 
authorities  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  sent  him  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Winnebagoes,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  strange  stories.  On  his  outward  voyage  he  yisited  the  -Hurons— allies  of  the  French 
— a  tribe  seated  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  which  bears  their  name,  and  Nicolet  was 
empowered  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  them.  "  When  he  approached  the  Winnebago  town,  he  sent 
some  of  his  Indian  attendants  to  announce  his  coming,  put  on  a  robe  of  damask,  and  advanced 
to  meet  the  expectant  crowd  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The  squaws  and  children  fled,  scream- 
ing that  it  was  a  manito,  or  spirit,  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning ;  but  the  chiefs  and  warriors, 
regaled  him  with  so  bountiful  a  hospitality,  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  beavers  were  devoured  at 
a  single  feast."  Such  was  the  advent  of  the  daring  Frenchman  into  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

"  Upon  the  borders  of  Green  bay,"  wrote  the  Jesuit,  Paul  le  Jeune,in  1640,  "  are  the  Meno- 
monees;  still  farther  on,  the  Winnebagoes,  a  sedentary  people,  and  very  numerous.  Some 
Frenchmen,"  he  continues,  "  call  them  the  '  Nation  of  the  Stinkards,'  because  the  Algonquin 
word  Winipeg  signifies  '  stinking  water.'  Now  they  thus  call  the  water  of  the  sea ;  therefore^ 
these  people  call  themselves  '  Winnebagoes,'  because  they  came  from  the  shores  of  a  sea  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge  ;  consequently  we  must  not  call  them  the  '  Nation  of  Stinkards,'  but  the 
'  Nation  of  the  Sea.'  "  From  these  Men  of  the  Sea,  Nicolet  passed  westward,  ascended  Fox 
river  of  Green  Bay,  until  nigh  the  portage  to  the  Wisconsin,  down  which  stream  he  could  have 
floated  easily  to  the  Mississippi,  the  "great  water"  of  his  guides,  which  he  mistook  for  the 
sea.  This  adventurous  Frenchman,  when  so  near  re-discovering  the  river  which  has  given 
immortality  to  De  Soto,  turned  his  face  to  the  eastward  ;  retraced  his  steps  to  Green  bay,  and 
finally  returned  in  safety  to  Quebec.  This  was  the  first  exploration  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin — 
only  fourteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  upon  the  wild  shores  of  New  England. 

Wisconsin,  for  twenty-four  years  after  its  discovery,  was  left  to  its  savage  inhabitants.  At 
length,  in  1658,  two  daring  fur  traders  penetrated  to  Lake  Superior,  and  wintered  there.  They 
probably  set  foot  upon  what  is  now  Wisconsin  soil,  as  they  made  several  trips  among  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  They  saw,  among  other  things,  at  six  days'  journey  beyond  the  lake,  toward 
the  southwest,  Indians  that  the  Iroquois  had  driven  from  their  homes  upon  the  eastern  shores  of 
Lake  Huron.  These  Frenchmen  heard  of  the  ferocious  Sioux,  and  of  a  great  river — not  the  sea, 
as  Nicolet  had  supposed — on  which  they  dwelt.  This  was  the  Mississippi ;  and  to  these  traders 
is  the  world  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  its  existence;  as  De  Soto's  discovery  was  never  used, 
and  soon  became  well-nigh,  if  not  entirely,  forgotten.  From  these  upper  countries,  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1660,  the  two  returned  to  Quebec,  with  three  hundred  Indians  in  sixty  canoes,  laden  with 
peltry.  This  was,  indeed,  the  dawn — though  exceedingly  faint — of  what  is  now  the  commerce  of 
the  great  Northwest.     Nineteen  years  after  flashed  a  more  brilliant  light;  for,  in   1679,  the 

"  Griffin,"  laden  with  furs,  left  one  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  on  its  return 

spreading  her  sails  for  Niagara,  but  never  more  to  be  heard  of. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  fur  traders  came  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  Lake  Superior  • 
one  of  them.  Father  Menard,  as  early  as  1660,  reaching  its  southern  shore  as  far  to  the  westward^ 
probably,  as  Kewenaw,  in  the  present  State  of  Michigan.  There  is  no  positive  evidence,  however 
that  he  or  his  French  companions,  visited  any  portion  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin ;  although  the  next- 
year,  1661,  some  of  his  associates  probably  passed  down  the  Menomonee  river  to  Green  bay. 
Following  Menatd  came  Father  Claude  Allouez,  arriving  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1665,  at 
"  Chagowamigong,"  or  "Chegoimegon,"  now  Chequamegon,  or  Ashland  Bay,  "  at  the  bottom  of 
which,"  wrote  the  missionary,  "  is  situated  the  great  villages  of  the  savages,  who  there  plant  their 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  lead  a  stationary  life."     Near  by  he  erected  a  small  chapel  of  bark — the 
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iirst  structure  erected  by  civilized  man  in  Wisconsin.     At  La  Pointe,  in  the  present  Ashland 
county,  he  established  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  next  Catholic  mission  in  what'  is  now  Wisconsin  was  that  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  founded 
also  by  AUouez.  Upon  the  second  of  December,  1669,  he  first  attended  to  his  priestly  devotions 
upon  the  waters  of  Green  bay.  This  mission,  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  was  a 
migratory  one.  The  surrounding  tribes  were  all  visited,  including  the  Pottawattamies,  Menom- 
onees,  Winnebagoes,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes.  However,  in  1 671,  one  hundred  and  five  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there  was  erected,  at  what  is  now  Depere,  Brown  county,  a 
chapel  for  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Thus  early  did  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  their  plain 
garbs  and  unarmed,  carry  the  cross  to  many  of  the  benighted  heathen  occupying  the  country 
circumscribed  by  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  "great  river" — the  Mississippi. 

French  domination  in  Wisconsin  dates  from  the  year  1671,  the  very  year  in  which  it  seems 
the  indomitable  LaSalle,  upon  his  first  expedition,  passed  the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  but  did  not 
enter  it.  France  then  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  upper  lakes. 
By  this  time,  the  commerce  with  the  western  tribes  had  so  attached  them  to  her  interests  that 
she  determined  to  extend  her  power  to  the  utmost  limits — vague  and  indeterminate  as  they 
were — of  Canada. ,  An  agent — Daumont  de  St.  Lusson — was  dispatched  to  the  distant  tribes, 
proposing  a  congress  of  Indian  nations  at  the  Falls  of  Ste.  Mary,  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Superior.  The  invitation  was  extended  far  and  near.  The  principal  chiefs  of  Wisconsin  tribes, 
gathered  by  Nicolas  Perrot  in  Green  bay,  were  present  at  the  meeting.  Then  and  there,  with 
due  ceremony,  it  was  announced  that  the  gVeat  Northwest  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  government.  And  why  not .''  She  had  discovered  it  —  had  to  a  certain  extent 
explored  it — had  to  a  limited  extent  established  commerce  with  it — and  her  missionaries  had 
proclaimed  the  faith  to  the  wondering  savages.  But  none  of  her  agents — none  of  the  fur- 
traders — none  of  the  missionaries — had  yet  reached  the  Mississippi,  the  "  great  river,"  concerning 
which  so  many  marvels  had  been  heard,  although  it  is  claimed  that,  in  1669,  it  had  been  seen 
by  the  intrepid  La  Salle.  But  the  time  for  its  discovery,  or  properly  re-discovery,  was  at  hand,  if, 
indeed,  it  can  be  called,  with  propriety,  a  re-discovery,  since  its  existence  to  the  westward  was 
already  known  to  every  white  man  particularly  interested  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  North- 
west. Now,  however,  for  the  first  time,  its  upper  half  was  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  explored. 
For  the  first  time,  a  white  man  was  to  behold  its  vast  tribute,  above  the  Illinois  river,  rolling 
onward  toward  the  Mexican  gulf  Who  was  that  man  .'  His  name  was  Louis  Joliet ;  with  him 
was  Father  James  Marquette. 

Born  at  Quebec,  in  1645,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  first  resolving  to  be  a  priest,  then 
turning  fur-trader,  Joliet  had,  finally,  been  sent  with  an  associate  to  explore  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior.  He  was  a  man  of  close  and  intelligent  observation,  and  possessed  considerable 
mathematical  acquirements.  At  this  time,  1673,  he  was  a  merchant,  courageous,  hardy,  enter- 
prising. He  was  appointed  by  French  authorities  at  Quebec  to  "  discover  "  the  Mississippi.  He 
passed  up  the  lakes  to  Mackinaw,  and  found  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait, 
Father  James  Marquette,  who  readily  agreed  to  accompany  him.  Their  outfit  was  very  simple : 
two  birch-bark  canoes  and  a  supply  of  smoked  meat  and  Indian  corn.  They  had  a  company  of 
five  men  with  them,  beginning  their  voyage  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1673.  Passing  the  straits, 
they  coasted  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  moved  up  Green  bay  and  Fox  river  to  the 
portage.  They  crossed  to  the  Wisconsin,  down  which  they  paddled  their  frail  canoes,  until,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  they  entered — "discovered" — the  Mississippi.  So  the  northern,  the 
eastern  and  the  western  boundary  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  had  been  reached  at  this  date  ; 
therefore,  it  maybe  said  that  its  territory  had  been  explor>.d  sufficiently  for  the  forming  of  a 
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pretty  correct  idea  of  its  general  features  as  well  as  of  its  savage  inhabitants.  After  dropping 
down  the  Mississippi  many  miles,  Joliet  and  Marquette  returned  to  Green  bay,  where  the  latter 
remained  to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength,  while  Joliet  descended  to  Quebec,  to  report  his 
"discoveries"  to  his  superiors. 

Then  followed  the  expedition  of  LaSalle  to  the  west,  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  when,  m  1679, 
he  and  Father  Louis  Hennepin  coasted  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  frequently 
landing ;  then,  the  return  of  Henri  de  Tonty,  one  of  LaSalle's  party  down  the  same  coast  to  Green 
bay,  in  1680,  from  the  Illinois;  the  return,  also,  the  same  year,  of  Hennepin,  from  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, whither  he  had  made  his  way  from  the  Illinois,  across  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  by  the 
Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  to  Green  bay,  in  company  with  DuLhut,  or  DuLuth,  who,  on  his  way 
down  the  "  great  river  "  from  Lake  Superior,  had  met  the  friar ;  and  then,  the  voyage,  in  1683,  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  river,  by  the  same  route,  of  LeSueur,  and  his  subsequent 
establishment  at  La  Pointe,  in  what  is  now  Ashland  county,  Wisconsin,  followed  several  years 
after  by  a  trip  up  the  Mississippi.  The  act  of  Daumont  de  St.  Lusson,  at  the  Sault  Sainte  Mary, 
in  1671,  in  taking  possession  of  the  country  beyond  Lake  Michigan,  not  being  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently definite,  Nicolas  Perrot,  in  1689,  at  Green  bay,  again  took  possession  of  that  territory,  as 
well  as  of  the  valleys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  extending  the  dominion  of  New 
France  over  the  country  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  "to  other  places^  more  remote."  The 
voyage  of  St.  Cosrae,  in  1699,  when  he  and  his  companions  frequently  landed  on  the  west  coast 
of  Lake  Michigan,  upon  what  is  now  territory  of  Wisconsin,  completed  the  explorations  in  the 
west  for  the  seventeenth  century. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  early  explorations,  of  self  sacrificing  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to 
carry  the  cross  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  West,  of  the  first  visits  of  the  lawless  coureurs  de  bois, 
was  the  military  occupation — if  such  it  can  be  called — of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  by  the  French. 
The  ninety  years  of  domination  by  France  in  this  region  were  years  of  only  nominal  possession. 
The  record  of  this  occupation  is  made  up  of  facts  concerning  the  Indian  policy  of  the  French 
rulers ;  their  contests  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  their  treaties,  at  various  times,  with  different 
tribes  ;  their  interest  in,  and  protection  of,  the  fur  trade  ,  and  kindred  subjects.  The  Indian 
tribes  were,  at  most,  only  the  allies  of  France.  Posts — mere  stockades  without  cannon,  more  for 
protection  to  fur-traders  than  for  any  other  purpose — were  erected  upon  the  Mississippi  at  two 
points  at  least,  upon  what  is  now  territory  of  Wisconsin.  On  the  west  side  of  Fox  river  of 
Green  bay,  "  half  a  league  from  its  mouth,"  was  a  French  post,  as  early  as  1721,  where  resided, 
besides  the  commandant  and  an  uncouth  squad  of  soldiers,  a  Jesuit  missionary ;  and  near  by 
were  collected  Indians  of  different  tribes.  Of  course,  the  omnipresent  fur-trader  helped  to 
augment  the  sum-total  of  its  occupants.  This  post  was,  not  long  after,  destroyed,  but  another 
was  established  there.  When,  however,  France  yielded  her  inchoate  rights  in  the  West  to  Great 
Britain — when,  in  1761,  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  country — there  was  not  a  French  post 
within  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  The  "  fort "  near  the  head  of  Green  bay,  had  been  vacated  for 
some  years;  it  was  found  "rotten,  the  stockade  ready  to  fall,  and  the  houses  without  cover;" 
emblematic  of  the  decay— the  fast-crumbling  and  perishing  state— of  French  supremacy,  at  that 
date,  in  America.  Wisconsin,  when  England's  control  began,  was  little  better  than  a  howling 
wilderness.  There  was  not  within  the  broad  limits  of  what  is  now  the  State,  a  single  bona  fide 
settler,  at  the  time  the  French  Government  yielded  up  its  possession  to  the  English ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  were  none  according  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  "settler." 

The  military  occupation  of  Wisconsin  by  the  British,  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  a  brief 
one.  La  Bay — as  the  post  at  what  is  now  the  city  of  Fort  Howard,  Brown  county,  was  called — 
was,  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  1761,  taken  possession  of  by  English  troops,  under  Captain 
Belfour,  of  the  Eightieth  regiment.     Two  days  after,  that  officer  departed,  leaving   Lieutenant 
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James  Gorrell,  in  command,  with  one  sergeant,  one  corporal  and  fifteen  privates.  There  also 
remained  at  the  post  a  French  interpreter  and  two  English  traders.  The  name  of  the  fortifica- 
tion was  changed  to  Fort  Edward  Augustus.  This  post  was  abandoned  by  the  commandant  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  1763,  on  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  Pontiac's  War  and  the  capture 
of  the  fort  at  Mackinaw  by  the  savages.  The  cause  of  this  war  was  this :  The  Indian  tribes 
saw  the  danger  which  the  downfall  of  the  French  interests  in  Canada  was  sure  to  bring  to  them. 
^  They  banded  together  under  Pontiac  to  avert  their  ruin.  The  struggle  was  short  but  fierce — • 
full  of  "  scenes  of  tragic  interest,  with  marvels  of  suffering  and  vicissitude,  of  heroism  and  endur- 
ance ;  "  but  the  white  man  conquered.  The  moving  incidents  in  this  bloody  drama  were  enacted 
to  the  eastward  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  coming  no  nearer  than  Mackinaw,  which,  as  just 
mentioned,  the  savages  captured ;  but  it  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  its  territory  by  British 
troops,  who  never  after  took  possession  of  it,  though  they  continued  until  1796  a  nominal 
military  rule  over  it,  after  Mackinaw  was  again  occupied  by  them. 

An  early  French  Canadian  trading  station  at  the  head  of  Green  bay  assumed  finally  the 
form  of  a  permanent  settlement  —  the  first  one  in  Wisconsin.  To  claim,  however  that  any 
French  Canadian  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  permanent  white  settler  is  assuming 
for  him  more  than  the  facts  seem  to  warrant.  The  title  of  "  The  Father  and  Founder  of  Wis- 
consin" belongs  to  no  man. 

After  Pontiac's  War,  one  of  the  noted  events  in  this  region  was  the  journey  of  Jonathan 
Carver,  who,  in  1766,  passed  up  Fox  river  to  the  portage,  and  descended  the  Wisconsin  to  the 
Mississippi.  He  noticed  the  tumbling-down  post  at  what  is  now  Green  Bay,  Brown  county. 
He  saw  a  few  families  living  in  the  fort,  and  some  French  settlers,  who  cultivated  the  land 
opposite,  and  appeared  to  live  very  comfortably.  That  was  the  whole  extent  of  improvements 
in  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  The  organization  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company ;  the  passage  of 
an  act  by  the  British  Parliament  by  which  the  whole  Northwest  was  included  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec ;  the  joining  of  the  Iridians  in  this  region  with  the  British,  against  the  Americans,  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution;  the  exploration  of  the  lead  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  by  Julian 
Dubuque;  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  the  first  settlement  of  the  territory  ^lorthwest 
of  the  River  Ohio;  and  the  Indian  war  which  followed,  are  all  incidents,  during  British  occu- 
pation, of  more  or  less  interest  for  the  student  of  Wisconsin  history.  He  will  find  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  1783  and  of  1795,  with  Great  Britain,  all  the  inhabitants  residing  in  this  region  were  to 
be  protected  by  the  United  States  in  the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  their  property,  with  the 
right  to  remain  in,  or  to  withdraw  from  it,  with  their  effects,  within  one  year.  All  who  did  not 
leave  were  to  be  deemed  American  citizens,  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  General  Government.  He  will  also  find  that  less  than  two 
years  was  the  whole  time  of  actual  military  occupation  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  by  British 
soldiers,  and  that  English  domination,  which  should  have  ended  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  arbitrarily  continued  until  the  Summer  of  1796,  when  the  western  posts,  none  of  which 
were  upon  territory  circumscribed  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
were  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  Northwest  was,  after  an  actual  continuance  of  thirty-five  years,  at  an  end. 

Although  the  General  Government  did  not  get  possession  of  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
throughout  its  full  extent,  for  thirteen  years  subsequent  to  its  acquirement  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  nevertheless,  steps  were  taken,  very  soon,  to  obtain  concessions  from 
such  of  the  colonies  as  had  declared  an  ownership  in  any  portion  of  it.  None  of  the  claimants, 
seemingly,  had  better  rights  than  Virginia,  who,  by  virtue  of  conquests,  largely  her  own,  of  the 
Illinois  settlements  and  posts,  extended  her  jurisdiction  over  that  country,  erecting  into  a  county 
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so  much  of  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as  had  been  settled  by  Virginians  or  might  after- 
ward be  settled  by  them.  But  as,  previous  to  her  yielding  all  rights  to  territory  beyond  that 
river,  she  had  not  carried  her  arms  into  the  region  north  of  the  Illinois  or  made  settlements  upon 
what  is  now  the  soil  of  Wisconsin,  nor  included  any  portion  of  it  within  the  bounds  of  an  organ- 
ized county,  it  follows  that  her  dominion  was  not  actually  extended  over  any  part  of  the  area 
included  within  the  present  boundaries  of  this  State;  nor  did  she  then  claim  jurisdiction  north 
of  the  Illinois  river,  but  on  the  other  hand  expressly  disclaimed  it. 

Virginia  and  all  the  other  claimants  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States  their  rights,  such  as 
they  were,  beyond  the  Ohio,  except  two  reservations  of  limited  extent ;  and  the  General  Govern- 
ment  became  the  undisputed  owner  of  the  "  Great  West,"  without  any  internal  claims  to  posses- 
sion save  those  of  the  Indians.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  took  measures  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  country  by  the  passage  of  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  which  established 
a  government  over  "the  territory  of  the  United  States,  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio."  But  this 
organic  law  was,  of  course,  nugatory  over  that  portion  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  British, 
until  their  yielding  possession  in  1796,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Anglo-American  rule  commenced, 
though  nominally,  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  By  the  ordinance  just  mentioned,  "the  United 
States,  in  congress  assembled,"  declared  that  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  should,  for  the 
purposes  of  temporary  government,  be  one  district ,  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  districts, 
as  future  circumstances  might,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient.  It  was  ordained 
that  a  governor,  secretary  and  three  judges  should  be  appointed  for  the  Territory;  a  general 
assembly  was  also  provided  for ;  and  it  was  declared  that  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge, 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  should  forever  be  encouraged.  It  was  also  ordained  that  there  should  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  "  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  Thus  was  established  the  first  Magna 
Charta  for  the  five  great  States  since  that  ti-ne  formed  out  of  "the  territory  northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio,"  and  the  first  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government. 

Under  this  act  of  Congress,  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  as  it  was  called,  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  James  M.  Varnum,  and  John  Armstrong, 
judges, — the  latter  not  accepting  the  office,  John  Cleves  Symmes  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Winthrop  Sargeant  was  appointed  secretary.  At  different  periods,  counties  were  erected  to 
include  various  portions  of  the  Territory.  By  the  governor's  proclamation  of  the  15th  of 
August,  1796,  one  was  formed  to  include  the  whole  of  the  present  area  of  Northern  Ohio,  west  of 
Cleveland  ;  also,  all  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Fort  Wayne 
"  west-northerly  to  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  "  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of 
Michigan,  except  its  extreme  northwest  corner  on  Lake  Superior;  a  small  corner  in  the  north- 
east, part  of  what  is  now  Illinois,  including  Chicago ;  and  so  much  of  the  present  State  of  Wis- 
consin as  is  watered  by  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan,  which  of  course  included  an 
extensive  portion,  taking  in  many  of  its  eastern  and  interior  counties  as  now  constituted.  This 
vast  county  was  named  Wayne.  So  the  few  settlers  then  at  the  head  of  Green  bay  had  their 
local  habitations,  constructively  at  least,  in  "  Wayne  county,  Northwestern  Territory."  It  was 
just  at  that  date  that  Great  Britain  vacated  the  western  posts,  and  the  United  States  took  quiet 
possession  of  them.  But  the  western  portion  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  including  all  its  territory 
watered  by  streams  flowing  northward  into  Lake  Superior,  and  westward  and  southwestward  into 
the  Mississippi,  was  as  yet  without  any  county  organization  ;  as  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  including 
the  Illinois  country  to  the  southward,  reached  no  farther  north  than  the  mouth  of  Little  Macki- 
naw creek,  where  it  empties  into  the  River  Illinois,  in  Vhat  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois.     The 
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"law  of  Paris,"  which  was  in  force  under  French  domination  in  Canada,  and  which  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1774,  had  been  continued  in  force  under  English  supremacy,  was  still  "  the 
law  of  the  land  "  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  practically  at  least. 

From  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1800,  all  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  lay  to  the  westward  of  a  line  beginning  upon  that 
stream  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river  and  running  thence  to  what  is  now  Fort 
Recovery  in  Mercer  county,  Ohio  ;  thence  north  until  it  intersected  the  territorial  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  was,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  constituted  a 
separate  territory  called  Indiana.  It  included  not  only  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois 
and  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  Indiana,  but  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Michigan  as  now 
defined,  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  Minnesota,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Wis- 
consin. 

The  seat  of  government  was  established  at  "Saint  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash,"  now  the  city 
of  Vincennes,  Indiana.  To  this  extensive  area  was  added  "  from  and  after "  the  admission  of 
Ohio  into  the  Union,  all  the  territory  west  of  that  State,  and  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  line  of 
the  Territory  of  Indiana  as  originally  established  ;  so  that  now  all  "  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,"  was,  excepting  the  State  of  Ohio,  included  in  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory. On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  1805',  so  much  of  Indiana  Territory  as  lay  to  the  north  of 
a  liiia  drawn  east  from  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  and  east 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  same  bend  through  the  middle  of  the  first  mentioned  lake  to  its  north- 
ern extremity,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  was,  for  the 
purpose  of  temporary  government,  constituted  a  separate  Territory  called  Michigan.  Of  course 
no  part  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  was  included  therein  ;  but  the  whole  remained  in  the 
Territory  of  Indiana  until  the  second  day  of  March,  1809,  when  all  that  part  of  the  last  men- 
tioned Territory  which  lay  west  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  a  direct  line  drawn  from  that  stream 
and  "  Post  Vincennes,"  due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
was,  by  an  act  approved  on  the  third  of  February  previous,  constituted  a  separate  Territory,  called 
Illinois.  Meanwhile  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  by  the  authorities  of  Indiana  Territory 
over  the  country  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  appointing  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  each  of  the  settlements  of  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  All  of  what  is  now 
Wisconsin  was  transferred  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  upon  the  organization  of  the  latter,  except 
a  small  portion  lying  east  of  the  meridian  line  drawn  through  Vincennes,  which  remained  a  part 
of  Indiana  Territory.  This  fraction  included  nearly  the  whole  area  between  Green  bay  and 
-  Lake  Michigan.  , 

When,  in  18 16,  Indiana  became  a  State,  "  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
River  Ohio,"  contained,  besides  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  Territories  of  Illinois  and  Michigan,  only  ; 
so  the  narrow  strip,  formerly  a  part  of  Indiana  Territory,  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  due  north 
from  Vincennes,  and  west  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Michigan  Territory,  belonged  to  nei- 
ther, and  was  left  without  any  organization.  However,  upon  the  admission  of  Illinois  into  the 
Union,  in  1818,  all  "the  territory  of  the  United  States,  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,"  lying  west 
of  Michigan  l"erritory  and  north  of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  was  attached  to  and  made 
a  part  of  Michigan  Territory ;  by  which  act  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  During  the  existence  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  a  kind  of 
jurisdiction  was  had  over  the  two  settlements  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin  —  rather  more  ideal  than 
real,  however. 

In  1834,  Congress  greatly  increased  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  by  adding  to  it, 
for  judicial  purposes,  a  large  extent  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  —  reaching  south  as  far  as 
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the  present  boundary  line  between  the  present  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri ;  north,  to  the  terri- 
torial line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  and  west,  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers.     It  so  continued  down  to  the  fourth  of  July,  1836. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  this  region  for  forty  years  previous  to  the  last  men- 
tioned year,  including  the  time  which  elapsed  after  the  surrender  of  the  western  posts,  in  179  . 
by  the  British,  discloses  many  facts  of  interest  and  importance. 

The  Anglo-Americans,  not  long  after  the  region  of  country  west  of  Lake  Michigan  became 
a  part  of  Indiana  Territory,  began  now  and  then  to  cast  an  eye,  either  through  the  openmg  of 
the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Mississippi,  upon  its  rolling  rivers,  its  outspread  prairies,  and  its  dense 
forests,  and  to  covet  the  goodly  land  ;  but  the  settlers  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  were 
mostly  French  Canadians  at  this  date,  although  a  few  were  Americans.  The  General  Govern- 
ment, however,  began  to  take  measures  preparatory  to  its  occupation,  by  purchasing,  m  1004,  a 
tract  in  what  is  now  the  southwest  portion  of  the  State,  of  the  Indians,  and  by  holding  the  various 
tribes  to  a  strict  account  for  any  murders  committed  by  them  on  American  citizens  passing 
through  their  territories  or  trading  with  them.  Comparative  peace  reigned  in  the  incipient  settle- 
ments at  the  head  of  Green  bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  which  was  changed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  181 2,  with  Great  Britain. 

The  English  early  succeeded  in  securing  the  Wisconsin  Indian  tribes  as  their  allies  m  this 
war  ;  and  the  taking  of  Mackinaw  by  the  British  in  July,  1812,  virtually  put  the  latter  m  posses- 
sion of  what  is  now  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Early  in  1814,  the  government  authorities 
of  the  United  States  caused  to  be  fitted  out  at  St.  Louis  a  large  boat,  having  on  board  all  the 
men  that  could  be  mustered  and  spared  from  the  lower  country,  and  sent  up  the  Mississippi  to 
protect  the  upper  region  and  the  few  settlers  therein.  The  troops  landed  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  fortify.  Not  long  after.  Colonel  McKay,  of  the  British  army, 
crossing  the  country  by  course  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  with  over  five  hundred  British 
and  Indians,  received  the  surrender  of  the  whole  force.  The  officers  and  men  were  paroled  and 
sent  down  the  river.  This  was  the  only  battle  fought  upon  Wisconsin  soil  during  the  last  war 
with  England.  The  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien  was  left  in  command  of  a  captain  with  two  compa- 
nies from  Mackinaw.  He  remained,  there  until  after  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  place  was 
evacuated  by  the  British.' 

When  it  became  generally  known  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  that  the 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  at  an  end,  they  generally  expressed 
themselves  as  ready  and  willing  to  make  treaties  with  the  General  Government — eager,  in  fact, 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  power  they  had  so  recently  been  hostile  to.  This  was,_ 
therefore,  a  favorable  moment  for  taking  actual  possession  of  the  country  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Lake  Michigan  ;  and  United  States  troops  were  soon  ordered  to  occupy  the  two  prom- 
inent points  between  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  At  the  former  place  was  erected  Fort 
Howard ;  at  the  latter  Fort  Crawford.  At  Green  Bay,  half  a  hundred  (or  less)  French  Cana- 
dians cultivated  the  soil;  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  there  were  not  more  than  thirty  houses,  mostly 
occupied  by  traders,  while  on  the  prairie  outside  the  village,  a  number  of  farms  were  cultivated. 
Such  was  Wisconsin  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  began  in  earnest  to 
be  occupied  by  Americans.  The  latter  were  few  in  number,  but  in  181 8,  they  began  to  feel,  now 
that  the  country  was  attached  to  Michigan  Territory  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
extended  over  them,  that  they  were  not  altogether  beyond  the  protection  of  a  government  of  their 
own  notwithstanding  they  were  surrounded  by  savage  tribes.  Their  happiness  was  increased 
upon  the  erection,  by  proclamation  of  Lewis  Cass,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  of 
ihtee  Territorial  counties :  Michilimackinac,  Brown  and  Crawford.     Their  establishment  dates 
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the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1818.  The  county  of  Michilimackinac  not  only  included  all  of  the 
present  State  of  Wisconsin  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  near  the  head  of  the  Little 
Noquet  bay,  but  territory  east  and  west  of  it,  so  as  to  reach  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Its  county  seat  was  established  "  at  the  Borough  of  Michilimackinac."  The  whole 
area  in  Michigan  Territory  south  of  the  county  of  Michilimackinac  and  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
formed  the  two  counties  of  Brown  and  Crkwford :  the  former  to  include  the  area  east  of  a  line 
drawn  due  north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  portage  between  the  Fox  river  of  Green 
bay  and  the  Wisconsin ;  the  latter  to  include  the  whole  region  west  of  that  line.  Prairie  du 
Chien  was  designated  as  the  county  seat  of  Crawford;  Green  Bay,  of  Brown  county.  On  the 
22d  of  December,  1826,  a  county  named  Chippewa  was  formed  from  the  northern  portions  of 
Michilimackinac,  including  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  throughout  its  entire  length, 
and  extending  from  the  straits  leading  from  that  lake  into  Lake  Huron,  west  to  the  western 
boundary  line  of  Michigan  Territory,  with  the  county  seat  "  at  such  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  as  a  majority  of  the  county  commissioners  to  be  appointed  shall  designate." 
Embraced  within  this  county, — its  southern  boundary  being  the  parallel  46°  31'  north  latitude, — 
was  all  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  now  bordering  on  Lake  Superior. 

Immediately  upon  the  erection  of  Brown  and  Crawford  counties,  they  were  organized,  and 
their  offices  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor.  County  courts  were  established,  consisting 
of  one  chief  and  two  associate  justices,  either  of  whom  formed  a  quorum.  They  were  required 
to  hold  one  term  of  court  annually  in  their  respective  counties.  These  county  courts  had  origi- 
nal and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases,  both  in  law  and  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute exceeded  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  They  had,  however,  no  jurisdiction  in  ejectment.  They  had  exclusive  cog- 
nizance of  all  offenses  the  punishment  whereof  was  not  capital,  and  the  same  power  to  issue 
remedial  and  other  process,  writs  of  error  and  mandamus  excepted,  that  the  supreme  court  had 
at  Detroit.     Appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace  were  made  to  the  county  courts. 

The  establishing  of  Indian  agencies  by  the  General  Government ;  the  holding  of  treaties 
with  some  of  the  Indian  tribes;  the  adjustment  of  land  claims  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du 
Chien  ;  the  appointment  of  postmasters  at  these  two  points,  were  all  indications  of  a  proper 
interest  being  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  a  drawback  to  this 
region,  was  the  fact  that,  in  all  civil  cases  of  over  a  thousand  dollars,  and  in  criminal  cases  that 
were  capital,  as  well  as  in  actions  of  ejectment,  and  in  the  allowance  of  writs  of  error,  and  man- 
damus, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supreme  court  at  Detroit ;  {lie  latter  place  being  the  seat  of 
government  of  Michigan  Territory.  However,  in  January,  1823,  an  act  of  congress  provided 
for  a  district  court,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  judge,  for  the  counties  of  Brown,  Crawford, 
and  Michilimackinac.  This  court  had  concurrent  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  with  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  in  most  cases,  subject,  however,  to  have  its  decisions  taken  to  the 
latter  tribunal  by  a  writ  of  error.  The  law  provided  for  holding  one  term  of  court  in  each  year, 
in  each  of  the  counties  named  in  the  act ;  so,  at  last,  there  was  to  be  an  administration  of  justice 
at  home,  and  the  people  were  to  be  relieved  from  all  military  arbitrations,  which  frequently  had 
been  imposed  upon  them.  James  Duane  Doty  was  appointed  judge  of  this  court  at  its  organiza- 
tion. A  May  term  of  the  Court  was  held  in  Prairie  du  Chien ;  a  June  term  in  Green  Bay ;  a 
July  term  in  "  the  Borough  of  Michilimackinac,"  in  each  year.  In  1824,  Henry  S.  Baird,  of 
Brown  county,  was  appointed  district  attorney.  Doty  held  the  office  of  judge  until  May,  1832-, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  David  Irvin.  This  court  continued  until  1836,  when  it  was  abrogated 
by  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

For  a  long  time  it  had  been  known  that  there  were  lead  mines  in  what  is  now  the  south- 
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western  portion  of  the  State ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1825,  and  the  two  following  years,  that 
very  general  attention  was  attracted  to  them,  which  eventuated  in  the  settlement  of  different 

•  places  in  that  region,  by  Americans,  who  came  to  dig  for  lead  ore.  This  rapid  increase  of 
settlers  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,, at  what  they  deemed  an  unauthorized 
intrusion  upon  their  lands,  which,  with  other  causes  operating  unfavorably  upon  their  minds, 
aroused  them  in  June,  1827,  to  open  acts  of  hostility.  Murders  became  frequent.  Finally,  the 
militia  of  Prairie  du  Chien  were  called  out.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  Brigadier-General 
Henry  Atkinson,  of  the  United  States  army,  with  a  strong  force  of  regulars,  ascended  the  Wis- 
consin river  to  put  an  end  to  any  further  spread  of  Winnebago  disturbances.  He  was  joined  on 
the  first  of  September,  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  Galena  volunteers,  mounted,  and  under  com- 
mand of  General  Henry  Dodge.  The  Winnebagoes  were  awed  into  submission.  Thus  ended 
the  "Winnebago  War."  It  was  followed  by  the  erection  at  the  portage  of  Fort  Winnebago,  by 
the  United  States. 

After  the  restoration  pf  tranquillity,  the  United  States  proceeded  by  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
to  secure  the  right  to  occupy  the  lead  regions.  This  was  in  1828.  The  next  year,  the  General 
Government  purchased  of  the  Winnebagoes,  Southwestern  Wisconsin,  which  put  an  end  to  all 
trouble  on  account  of  mining  operations.  On  the  ninth  of  October,  1829,  a  county  was  formed, 
by  the  legislative  council  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  comprising  all  that  part  of  Crawford 
county  lying  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  This  new  county  was  called  Iowa.  The  county 
seat  was  temporarily  established  at  Mineral  Point.  Following  this  was  a  treaty  in  1831,  with  the 
Menomonees,  for  all  their  lands  east  of  Green  bay,  Winnebago  lake,  and  the  Fox  and  Milwaukee 
rivers.  i 

There  was  now  a  crisis  at  hand.  The  most  prominent  event  to  be  recorded  in  the  pre-Ter- 
ritorial  annals  of  Wisconsin  is  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War.  This  conflict  of  arms  between 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  the  United  States  arose  from  a  controversy  in  regard  to  lands.  By  a 
treaty  made  at  Fort  Harmar,  just  across  the  River  Muskingum  from  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  January, 
1789,  the  Pottawattamie  and  Sac  tribes  of  Indians,  among  others,  were  received  into  the  friend- 
ship of  the  General  Government,  and  a  league  of  peace  and  unity  established  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  On  the  third  of  November,  1804,  a  treaty  at  St.  Louis  stipulated  that  the 
united  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  should  be  received  into  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
be  placed  under  their  protection.  These  tribes  also  agreed  to  consider  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  General  Government  and  of  no  other  power  whatsoever.  At  this  treaty  lands  were 
ceded  which  were  circumscribed  by  a  boundary  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gasconade,  and  running  thence  in  a  direct  course  so  as  to  strike  the 
River  Jefferson  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  down  that  stream  to  the  Missis- 

•  sippi.  It  then  ran  up  the  latter  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  up  that  stream  to  a 
point  thirty- six  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth ;  thence  by  a  straight  course  to  a  point 
where  the  Fox  river  of  the  Illinois  leaves  tlje  small  lake  then  called  Sakaegan,  and  from  that 
point  down  the  Fox  to  the  Illinois,  and  down  the  latter  to  the  Mississippi.  The  consideration  for 
this  cession  was  the  payment  of  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars  and  fift^  cents,  and  a  yearly  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars — six  hundred  to  be  paid  to 
the  Sacs  and  four  hundred  to  the  Foxes — to  be  liquidated  in  goods  valued  at  first  cost.  After- 
ward, Fort  Madison  was  erected  just  above  the  Des  Moines  rapids  in  the  Mississippi,  on  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  at  the  last  mentioned  treaty.  Then  followed  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  agreed  to  take  no  part  therein.  However,  a  portion  afterward  joined  the 
English  against  the  Americans  along  with  other  Western  tribes.  At  the  restoration  of  peace  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  held  treaties  with  the  United  States.     There  was  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1804. 
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Such  in  brief  is  a  general  outline  of  affairs,  so  far  as  those  two  tribes  were  concerned,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  war  with  England.,  From  this  time,  to  the  year  1830,  several  additional  treaties 
were  made  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  by  the  General  Government :  one  in  1822,  by  which  they  relin- 
quished their  right  td  have  the  United  States  establish  a  trading  house  or  factory  at  a  convenient 
point  at  which  the  Indians  could  trade  and  save  themselves  from  the  imposition  of  traders,  for 
which  they  were  paid  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  merchandise.  Again,  in  1824,  they 
sold  to  the  General  Government  all  their  lands  in  Missouri,  north  of  Missouri  river,  for  which 
they  received  one  thousand  dollars  the  same  year,  and  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  ten 
years.  In  183-0,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  strip  of  land  twenty  miles  wide  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Des  Moines,  on  the  north  side  of  their  territory.  The  time  had  now  come  for  the 
two  tribes  to  leave  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi  and  retire  across  the  "  great  water." 
Keokuk,  the  Watchful  Fox,  erected  his  wigwam  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  was  followed 
by  a  large  part  of  the  two  tribes.  But  a  band  headed  by  Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiah,  or  the 
Black  Sparrow  Hawk,  commonly  called  Black  Hawk,  refused  to  leave  their  village  near  Rock 
Island.  They  contended  that  they  had  not  sold  their  town  to  the  United  States ;  and,  upon 
their  return  early  in  183 1,  from  a  hunt  across  the  Mississippi,  finding  their  village  and  fields  in 
possession  of  the  whites,  they  determined  to  repossess  their  homes  at  all -hazards.  This  was 
looked  upon,  or  called,  an  encroachment  by  the  settlers  ;  so  the  governor  of  Illinois  took  the 
responsibility  of  declaring  the  State  invaded,  and  asked  the  United  States  to  drive  the  refractory 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  result  was,  the  Indian  village  was  destroyed  by  Illinois 
volunteers.  This  and  the  threatened  advance  across  the  river  by  the  United  States  commander, 
brought  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers  to  terms.  They  sued  for  peace — agreeing  to  remain 
forever  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.     But  this  truce  was  of  short  duration. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1832,  Black  Hawk  having  assembled  his  forces  on  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  locality  where  Fort  Madison  had  stood,  crossed  that  stream  and  ascended 
Rock  river.  This  was  the  signal  for  war.  The  governor  of  Illinois  made  a  call  for  volunteers ; 
and,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  eighteen  hundred  had  assembled  at  Beardstown,  Cass  county. 
They  marched  for  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  where  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  their  officers 
and  Brigadier-General  Henry  Atkinson,  of  the  regular  forces.  The  Indians  were  sent  word  by 
General  Atkinson  that  they  must  return  and  recross  the  Mississippi,  or  they  would  be  driven 
back  by  force.  "If  you  wish  to  fight  us,  come  on,"  was  the  laconic  but  defiant  reply  of  the  Sac 
chief.  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  compel  these  Indians  to  go  back  across  the  "  great  river," 
a  collision  occurred  between  the  Illinois  militia  and  Black  Hawk's  braves,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  former  with  the  loss  of  eleven  men.  Soon  afterward  the  volunteers  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  first  campaign  of  Black  Hawk's  War  was  at  an  end.     This  was  in  May,  1832. 

In  June  following,  a  new  force  had  been  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  General 
Atkinson,  who  commenced  his  march  up  Rock  river.  Before  this,  there  had  been  a  general 
"forting"  in  the  lead  region,  including  the  whole  country  in  Southwest  Wisconsin,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  a  number  of  settlers  had  been  killed  by  the  savages,  mostly  in  Illinois.  Squads  of 
volunteers,  in  two  or  three  instances,  had  encountered  the  Indians;  and  in  one  with  entire  suc- 
cess— upon  the  Pecatonica,  in  what  is  now  Lafayette  county,  Wisconsin — every  savage  (and 
there  were  seventeen  of  them)  being  killed.  The  loss  of  the  volunteers  was  three  killed  and 
wounded.  Atkinson's  march  up  Rock  river  was  attended  with  some  skirmishing ;  when,  being 
informed  that  Black  Hawk  and  his  force  were  at  Lake  Koshkonong,  in  the  southw,est  corner  of 
what  is  now  Jefferson  county,  Wisconsin,  he  immediately  moved  thither  with  a  portion  of  his 
army,  where  the  whole  force  was  ordered  to  concentrate.  But  the  Sac  chief  with  his  people  had 
fiown.     Colonels  Henry  Dodge  and  James  D.  Henry,  with  the  forces  under  them,  discovered  the 
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trail  of  the  savages,  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  It  was  evident  that  the 
retreating  force  was  large,  and  that  it  had  but  recently  passed.  The  pursuing  troops  hastened 
their  march.  On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1832,  they  arrived  at  the  hills  which  skirt  the  left  bank 
of  that  stream,  in  what  is  now  Roxbury  town  (township),  Dane  county.  Here  was  Black 
Hawk's  whole  force,  including  women  and  children,  the  aged  and  infirm,  hastening  by  every 
effort  to  escape  across  the  river.  But  that  this  might  now  be  effected,  it  became  necessary  for 
that  chief  to  make  a  firm  stand,  to  cover  the  retreat.  The  Indians  were  in  the  bottom  lands 
when  the-pursuing  whites  made  their  appearance  upon  the  heights  in  their  rear.  Colonel  Dodge 
occupied  the  front  and  sustained  the  first  attack  of  the  Indians.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Henry 
with  his  force,  when  they  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  action  commenced  about  five 
•o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  ended  at  sunset.  The  enemy,  numbering  not  less  than  five  hundred, 
•sustained  a  loss  of  about  sixty  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  one  killed  and  eight  wounded.  This  conflict  has  since  been  known  as  the  battle  of  Wis- 
consin Heights. 

„  During  the  night  following  the  battle,  Black  Hawk  made  his  escape  with  his  remaining  force 
and  people  down  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  women  and  children  made  their  way  down  stream 
in  canoes,  while  the  warriors  marched  on  foot  along  the  shore.  The  Indians  were  pursued  in 
•their  flight,  and  were  finally  brought  to  a  stand  on  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bad  Axe,  on  the  west  boundary  of  what  is  now  Vernon  county,  Wisconsin.  About  two  o'clock 
-on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  August,  the  line  of  march  began  to  the  scene  of  the  last  con- 
flict in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Dodge's  command  formed  the  advance,  supported  by  regular 
troops,  under  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  afterward  president  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  an 
armed  steamboat  had  moved  up  the  Mississippi  and  lay  in  front  of  the  savages ;  so  they  were 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  exasperated  Americans.  The  battle  lasted  about  two  hours,  and 
was  a  complete  victory  for  the  whites.  Black  Hawk  fled,  but  was  soon  after  captured.  This 
ended  the  war. 

Tlie  survey  of  public  lands  by  the  General  Government ;  the  locating  and  opening  of  land 
offices  at  Mineral  Point  and  Green  Bay;  the  erection  of  Milwaukee  county  from  a  part  of 
Brown,  to  include  all  the  territory  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  east  and  south  lines  of 
the  present  State,  on  the  north  by  what  is  novsf  the  north  boundary  of  Washington  and  Ozaukee 
counties  and  "farther  westward  on  the  north  line  of  township  numbered  twelve,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  dividing  line  between  ranges  eight  and  nine ;  and  the  changing  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Iowa  county  to  correspond  with  the  western  one  of  Milwaukee  county;  —  are  some  of  the 
important  events  following  the  close  of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  There  was  an  immediate  and 
rapid  increase  of  immigration,  not  only  in  the  mining  region  but  in  various  other  parts  of  what 
is  now  Wisconsin,  more  especially  in  that  portion  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan.,  The  interior 
was  yet  sparsely  settled.  By  the  act  of  June  28,  1834,  congress  having  attached  to  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  for  judicial  purposes,  all  the  country  "west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  north  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,"  comprising  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa,  all  of  the  present 
State  of  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  more  than  half  of  what  is  now  the.  Terri- 
tory of  Dakota,  the  legislative  council  of  Michigan  Territory  extended  her  laws  over  the  whole 
area,  dividing  it  on  the  6th  of  September,  1834,  by  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  lower  end  of 
Rock  island  to  the  Missouri  river  into  two  counties :  the  country  south  of  that  line  constituting 
the  county  of  Des  Moines ;  north  of  the  line,  to  be  known  as  the  county  of  Dubuque.  This 
whole  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  known  as  the  Iowa  district.  Immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  1832  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  United  States  having  come  into  ownership  of  a  large 
tract  in  this  district,  several  families  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  on  the  purchase,  but  as 
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the  time  provided  for  the  Indians  to  give  possession  was  the  first  of  June,  1833,  these  settlers 
were  dispossessed  by  order  of  the  General  Government.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  Indians  yielded 
possession,  settlements  began,  but,  from  the  date  just  mentioned  until  September,  1834,  after  the 
district  was  attached,  for  judicial  purposes,  to  Michigan  Territory,  it  was  without  any  municipal 
law  whatever.  The  organization  of  the  counties  of  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines  on  the  sixth  of 
•that  month,  secured,  of  course  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  In  1835,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate intercourse  between  the  two  remote  military  posts  of  Fort  Howard  at  Green  Bay,  and  Fort 
Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  military  road  was  commenced  to  connect  the  two  points ;  so, 
one  improvement  followed  another.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1836,  a  session  (the  first  one)  of 
the  seventh  legislative  council  of  Michigan  Territory  —  that  is,  of  so  much  of  it  as  lay  to  the 
westward  of  Lake  Michigan — was  held  at  Green  Bay,  and  a  memorial  adopted,  asking  Congress 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  Territory  west  of  that  lake ;  to  include  all  of  Michigan  Territory  not 
embraced  in  the  proposed  State  of  Michigan.  Congress,  as  will  now  be  shown,  very  soon  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  memorialists. 

IV.— WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 

The  establishing  of  a  separate  and  distinct  Territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  the  result 
of  the  prospective  admission  of  Michigan  into  th6  Union  (an  event  which  took  place  not  until 
the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1837),  as  the  population,  in  all  the  region  outside  of  the  boundaries 
determined  upon  by  the  people  for  that  State,  would  otherwise  be  left  without  a  government,  or, 
at  least,  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  capital  of  the  old  Michigan  Territory  farther  to  the 
westward  ;  so  it  was  thought  best  to  erect  a  new  territory,  to  be  called  Wisconsin  (an  Indian 
word  signifying  wild  rushing  water,  or  chdnnel,  so  called  from  the  principal  eastern  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi  within  its  borders),  which  was  done  by  an  act  of  congress,  approved  April  20, 
1836,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  July  following.  The  Territory  was  made  to 
include  all  that  is  now  embraced  within  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  a  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Dakota,  more  particularly  described  within  boundaries  commencing  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  running  thence  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan  to  a 
point  opposite  the  main  channel  of  Green  bay ;  thenCe  through  that  channel  and  the  bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Menomonee  river  ;  thence  up  that  stream  to  its  head,  which  is  nearest  the  lake  of  the 
Desert ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  that  lake  ;  thence  down  the  Montreal  river  to  its  mouth  ;  thence 
with  a  direct  line  across  Lake  Superior  to  where  the  territorial  line  of  the  United  States  last  touches 
the  lake  northwest ;  thence  on  the  north,  with  the  territorial  line,  to  the  White  Earth  river ;  on  the 
west  by  a  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  that  stream  to  the  Missouri  river, 
and  down  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  last  mentioned  stream  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  State  of  Missouri ;  and  thence  with  the  boundaries  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  as 
already  fixed  by  act  of  congress,  to  the  place  or  point  of  beginning.  Its  counties  were  Brown, 
Milwaukee,  Iowa,  Crawford,  Dubuque,  and  Des  Moines,  with  a  portion  of  Chippewa  and  Michili- 
mackinac  left  unorganized.  Although,  at  this  time,  the  State  of  Michigan  was  only  engaged,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  Union,  to  include  the  two  peninsulas  (many  of  its  citizens  preferring  in  lieu 
thereof  the  lower  one  only,  with  a  small  slice  off  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio  as 
now  constituted),  yet  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  as  has  been  stated,  a  few  months 
afterward. 

The  act  of  congress  establishing  the  Territorial  government  of  Wisconsin  was  very  full  and 
complete.  It  first  determined  its  boundaries ;  then  it  declared  that  all  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Michigan  over  the  new  Territory  should  cease  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1836,  with  a 
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proper  reservation  of  rights  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  It  provided  for  subsequently  dividing  tns 
Territory  into  one  or  more,  should  congress  deem  it  wise  so-  to  do.  It  also  declared  that  the 
executive  power  and  authority  in  and  over  the  Territory  should  be  vested  in  a  governor,  at  the  same 
time  defining  his  powers.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  secretary,  stating  what  his  duties 
should  be.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly,  the  latter 
to  consist  of  a  council  and  house  of  representatives,  answering  respectively  to  the  senate  and 
assembly,  as  states  are  usually  organized.  There  was  a  .provision  for  taking  the  census  of  trie 
several  counties,  and  one  giving  the  governor  power  to  name  the  time,  place,  and  manner  oi 
holding  the  first  election,  and  to  declare  the  number  of  members  of  the  council  and  house  ot 
representatives  to  which  each  county  should  be  entitled.  He  was  also  to  determine  where  the 
first  legislative  assembly  should  meet,  and  a  wise  provision  was  that  the  latter  should  not  be  in 
session  in  any  one  year  more  than  seventy-five  days. 

One  section  of  the  act  declared  who  should  be  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office ;  another 
defined  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  legislature,  and  a  third  provided  that  all'  laws  should  be 
submitted  to  congress  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  There  was  a  section  designating  what 
offices  should  be  elective  and  what  ones  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  There  were  others 
regulating  the  judiciary  for  the  Territory  and  declaring  what  offices  should  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States,  providing  for  their  taking  the  proper  oaths  of  office  and  regulating  their  salaries. 
One,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  declared  that  the  Territory  should  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787.  There 
was  also  a  provision  for  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States;  and  a  declaration  that  all, suits  and  indictments  pending  in  the  old  courts  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  new  ones.  Five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  a  library  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  and  of  its  supreme  court. 

Fdr  the  new  Territory,  Henry  Dodge,  was,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  by  Andrew  Jackson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  commissioned  governor.     John  S.  Horner  was  commissioned 
secretary ;    Charles  Dunn,  chief  justice ;    David  Irvin  and  William  C.  Frazer,  associate  judges ; 
W.  W.  Chapman,  attorney,  and  Francis  Gehon,  marshal.     The  machinery  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment was  thus  formed,  which  was  set  in  motion  by  these  officers  taking  the  prescribed  oath  of 
office.     The  next  important  step  to  be  taken  was  to  organize  the  Territorial  legislature.     The 
provisions  of  the  organic  act  relative  to  the  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  Territory  were 
that  previously  to  the  first  election,  the  governor  should  cause  the  census  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  counties  to  be  taken  by  the  several  sheriffs,  and  that  the  latter  should  make  returns  of 
the  same  to  the  Executive.     These  figures  gave  to  Des   Moines  county,  6,257  ;    Iowa  county, 
5,234;    Dubuque  county,   4,274;    Milwaukee  county,   2,893;    Brown  county,   2,706;  Crawford 
county,  850.     The  entire  population,  therefore,  of  Wisconsin  Territory  in  the  summer  of  1836, 
as  given  by  the  first  census  was,  in  precise  numbers,  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen, of  which  the  two  counties  west  of  the  Mississippi  furnished  nearly  one  half.    The  apportion- 
ment, after  the  census  had  been  taken,  made  by  the  governor,  gave  to  the  different  counties  thir- 
teen councilmen  and  twenty-six  representatives;     Brown  county  got  two  councilmen  and  three 
representatives  ;  Crawford,  two  representatives,  but  no  councilmen ;  Milwaukee,  two  councilmen 
and  three  repre'sentatives  ;  Iowa,  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines,  each  three  councilmen ;  but  of  repre- 
sentatives, Iowa  got  six ;  Dubuque,  five,  and  Des  Moines,  seven.     The  election  was  held  on  the 
tenth  of  October,   1836,  exciting  considerable  interest,  growing  out,  chiefly,  of  local  considera- 
tions.    The  permanent  location  of  the  capital,  the  division  of  counties,  and  the  location  of  county 
seats,  were  the  principal  questions  influencing  the  voters.     There  were  elected  from  the  county 
of  Brown,  Henry  S.  Baird  and  John  P.  Arndt,  members  of  the  council;   Ebenezer  Childs,  Albert 
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G.  Ellis  and  Alexander  J.  Irwin,  members  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  from  Milwaukee, 
the  councilman  were  Gilbert  Knapp  and  Alanson  Sweet ;  representatives,  William  B.  Sheldon, 
Madison  W.  Cornwall  and  Charles  Durkee  :  from  Iowa,  councilmen,  EbenezerBrigham,  JohnB, 
Terry  and  James  R.  Vineyard;  representatives,  William  Boyles,  G.  F.  Smith,  D.  M.  Parkinson, 
Thomas  McKnight,  T.  Shanley  and  J.  P.  Cox  :  from  Dubuque,  councilmen,  John  Foley,  Thomas 
McCraney  and  Thomas  McKnigfit ;  representatives,  Loring  Wheeler,  Hardin  Nowlin,  Hosea  T, 
Camp,  P.  H.  Engle  and  Patrick  Quigley :  from  Des  Moines,  councilmen,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Teas  and  Arthur  B.  Inghram  ;  representatives,  Isaac  LefHer,  Thomas  Blair,  Warren  L, 
Jenkins,  John  Box,  George  W.  Teas,  Eli  Reynolds  and  David  R.  Chance :  from  Crawford,  repre- 
sentatives, James  H.  Lockwood  and  James  B.  Dallam. 

Belmont,  in  the  present  county  of  LaFayette,  then  in  Iowa  county,  was,  by  the  governor, 
appointed  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  ;  he  also  fixed  the  time — the  twenty-fifth 
of  October.  A  quorum  was  in  attendance  in  both  branches  at  the  time  decided  upon  for  their 
assembling,  and  the  two  houses  were  speedily  organized  by  the  election  of  Peter  Hill  Fngle,  of 
Dubuque,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  Henry  S.  Baird,  of  Brown,  president  of  the  council.  Each 
of  the  separate  divisions  of  the  government — the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  legislative — ■ 
was  now  in  working  order,  except  th^t  it  remained  for  the  legislature  to  divide  the  Territory  into 
judicial  districts,  and  make  an  assignment  of  the  judges  ;  and  for  the  governor  to  appoint  a  Ter- 
ritorial treasurer,  auditor  and  attorney  general.  The  act  of  congress  establishing  the  Terri- 
tory required  that  it  should  be  divided  into  three  judicial  districts.  The  counties  of  Crawford 
and  Iowa  were  constitued  by  the  legislature  the  first  district,  to  which  was  assigned  Chief  Justice 
Dunn.  The  second  district  was  composed  of  the  counties  of  Des  Moines  and  Dubuque  ;  to  it 
was  assigned  Associate  Judge  Irvin.  The  third  district  was  formed  of  the  counties  of  Browii 
and  Milwaukee,  to  which  was  assigned  Associate  Judge  Frazer. 

Governor  Dodge,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Territorial  legislature,  directed  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  defining  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  several  courts,  and  recommended  that 
congress  should  be  memorialized  to  extend  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  actual  settlers  upon  the 
public  lands  and  to  miners  on  mineral  lands;  also,  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  rapids 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  to  construct  harbors  and  light-houses  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  Fox  river  and  to  survey  the  same  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Winnebago,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  lands  granted  to  the  Territory  for  school  purposes,  and  to  organize  and 
arm  the  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  settlements.  The  first  act  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature was  one  privileging  members  from  arrest  in  certain  cases  and  conferring  on  themselves 
power  to  punish  parties  for  contempt.  The  second  one  established  the  three  judicial  districts 
and  assigned  the  judges  thereto.  One  was  passed  to  borrow  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  session ;  others  protecting  aj  lands  donated  to  the  Territory  by  the  United  States  in  aid 
of  schools,  and  creating  a  common  school  fund.  A  memorial  to  congress  was  adopted  request- 
ing authorization  to  sell  the  school-section  in  each  township,  and  appropriate  the  money  arising 
therefrom  for  increasing  the  fund  for  schools. 

During  this  session,  five  counties  were  "set  off "  west  of  the  Mississippi  rrver :  Lee,  Van 
Buren,  Henry,  Louisa,  Muscatine,  and  Cook ;  and  fifteen  east  of  that  stream  :  Walworth,  Racine, 
Jefferson,  Dane,  Portage,  Dodge,  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Calumet,  Manitowoc, 
Marquette,  Rock,  Grant  and  Green. 

The  principal  question  agitating  the  legislature  at  its  first  session  was  the  location  of  the 
capital.  Already  the  people  west  of  the  Mississippi  were  speculating  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  Territory  on  that  side  the  river,  prospects  for  which  would  be  enhanced  evidently,  by  placing 
the    seat  of  government  somewhat  in  a   central  position  east    of  that  stream,  for  Wisconsin 
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Territory.  Now,  as  Madisorj  was  a  point  answering  such  requirements  she  triumphed  over  all 
coxapetitors ;  and  the  latter  numbered  a  dozen  or  more — including,  among  others,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Milwaukee,  Racine,  Belmont,  Mineral  Point,  Green  Bay,  and  Cassville.  The  struggle  over  this 
question  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  witnessed  in  the  Territorial  legislature.  Madison 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  government,  but  it  was  provided  that  sessions  of  the  legislature 
should  be  held  at  Burlington,  in  Des  Moines  county,  until  the  fourth  of  March,  1839,  unless  the 
public  buildings  in  the  new  capital  should  be  sooner  completed.  After  an  enactment  that  the 
legislature  should  thereafter  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  of  each  year,  both  houses, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  December,  1836,  adjourned  sine  die. 

In  the  act  of  congress  establishing  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  it  was  provided  that  a  delegate 
to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years,  should 
be  elected  by  the  voters  qualified  to  elect  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the 
first  election  should  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  or  places,  and  be  conducted  in  such  manner 
as  the  governor  of  the  Territory  should  appoint  and  direct.  In  pursuance  of  this  enactment, 
Governor  Dodge  directed  that  the  election  for  delegate  should  be  at  the  time  and  places 
appointed  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  —  the  loth  of  October,  1836. 
The  successful  candidate  for  that  office  was  George  W.  Jones,  of  Sinsinawa  Mound,  Iowa 
county —  in  that  portion  which  was  afterward  "set  off"  as  Grant  county.  Jones,  under  the  act 
of  1819,  had  been  elected  a  delegate  for  Michigan  Territory,  in  October,  1835,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  ensuing  session,  in  December  of  that  year.  By  the  act  of  June  15,  1836,  the  consti- 
tution and  State  government  which  the  people  of  Michigan  had  formed  for  themselves  was 
accepted,  ratified  and*  confirmed,  and  she  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  so  that  the  term  of  two  years  for  which  Jones  had  been  elected  was  cut  short,  as,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  his  term  could  not  survive  the  existence  of  the  Territory  he  represented. 
But,  as  he  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  represent  the  new  Territory  of  Wisconsin  in  congress 
as  a  delegate,  and  was  successful,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of 
the  twenty-fourth  congress — December  12,  1836,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  elected  only  a 
little  over  two  months. 

The  first  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  was  held  at  Belmont  on  the  8th  day  of 
December.  There  were  present,  Charles  Dunn,  chief  justice,  and  David  Irvin,  associate  judge. 
John  Catlin  was  appointed  clerk,  and  Henry  S.  Baird  having  previously  been  commissioned 
attorney  general  for  the  Territory  by  Governor  Dodge,  appeared  before  the  court  and  took  the 
oath  of  office.  Causes  in  which  the  United  States  was  party  or  interested  were  looked  after  by 
the  United  States  attorney,  who  received  his  appointment  from  the  president ;  while  all  cases 
in  which  the  Territory  was  interested  was  attended  to  by  the  attorney  general,  wh'ose  commission 
was  signed  by  the  governor.  The  appointing  of  a  crier  and  reporter  and  the  admission  of 
Several  attorneys  to  practice,  completed  the  business  for  the  term.  The  annual  term  appointed 
for  the  third  Monday  of  July  of  the  following  year,  at  Madison,  was  not  held;  as  no  business  for 
the  action  of  the  court  had  matured. 

At  the  time  of  the  complete  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  when  the  whole 
machinery  had  been  put  fairly  in  motion ;  when  its  first  legislature  at  its  first  session  had,  after 
passing  forty-two  laws  and  three  joint  resolutions,  in  forty-six  days,  adjourned;  —  at  this  time, 
the  entire  portion  west  of  the  Mississippi  had,  in  round  numbers,  a  population  of  only  eleven 
thousand  ;  while  the  sparsely  settled  mineral  region,  the  military  establishments  —  Fort  Craw- 
ford, Fort  Winnebago,  and  Fort  Howard  —  and  the  settlements  at  or  near  them,  with  the  village 
of  Milwaukee,  constituted  about  all  there  was  of  the  Territory  east  of  that  river,  aggregating 
about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.     There  was  no  land  in  market,  except  a  narrow  strip  along 
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the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  bay.  The  residue  of  the  country 
south  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  was  open  only  to  preemption  by  actual  settlers. 
The  Indian  tribes  still  claimed  a  large  portion  of  the  lands.  On  the  north  and  as  far  west  as 
the  Red  river  of  the  north  were  located  the  Chippewas.  The  southern  limits  of  their  posses- 
sions were  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  On  that  stream  in  about  latitude  46°  30'  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Croix ;  thence  in  the  same  general  direction  to 
what  is  now  Stevens  Point,  in  the  present  Portage  county,  Wisconsin  ;  thence  nearly  east  to 
Wolf  river;  and  thence  in  a  direction  nearly  northeast  to  the  Menomonee  river.  The  whole 
country  bounded  by  the  Red  river  and  Mississippi  on  the  east ;  the  parallel  of  about  43"  of 
latitude  on  the  south ;  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  river  on  the  west ;  and  the  Territorial  line 
on  the  north,  was  occupied  by  the  Sioux.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  Territory,  lying  mostly 
south  of  latitude  43^  —  in  the  country  reaching  to  the  Missouri  State  boundary  line  south,  and 
to  the  Missouri  rivfer  west  —  were  the  homes  of  the  Pottawattamies,  the  lowas,  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes.  Between  the  Wisconsin  river  and  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  uorth  to  the  south 
line  of  the  Chippewas  was  the  territory  of  the  Winnebagoes.  East  of  the  Winnebagoes  in  the 
country  north  of  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay  were  located  the  Menomonees,  their  lands 
extending  to  Wolf  river.  Such  was  the  general  outline  of  Indian  occupancy  in  Wisconsin 
Territory  at  its  organization.  A  portion  of  the  country  east  of  Wolf  river  and  north  of  Green 
bay  and  the  Fox  river ;  the  whole  of  the  area  lying  south  of  Green  bay.  Fox  river  and  the 
Wisconsin ;  and  a  strip  of  territory  immediately  west  of  the  Mississippi,  about  fifty  miles  in 
width,  and  extending  from  the  Missouri  State  line  as  far  north  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
present  State  of  Iowa,  constituted  the  whole  extent  of  country  over  which  the  Indians  had 
no  claim. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  began  at  Burlington, 
now  the  county  seat  of  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1837.  The  governor, 
in  his  message,  recommended  a  codification  of  the  laws,  the  organization  of  the  militia,  and  other 
measures  of  interest  to  the  people.  An  act  was  passed  providing  for  taking  another  census,  and 
one  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt.  By  a  joint  resolution,  congress  was  urged  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  two  townships  of  land  for  a  "  University 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin."  The  money  was  not  appropriated,  but  the  land  was  granted  — 
forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres.  This  was  the  fundamental  endowment  of  the  present  State 
university,  at  Madison.  A  bill  was  also  passed  to  regulate  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  to 
prepare  for  organizing,  regulating  and  perfecting  schools.  Another  act,  which  passed  the 
legislature  at  this  session,  proved  an  apple  of  discord  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  The 
measure  was_  irttended  to  provide  ways  and  means  whereby  to  connect,  by  canals  and  slack- 
water,  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  Rock  river,  the 
Catfish,  the  four  lakes  and  the  Wisconsin,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock 
river  canal  company.  This  company  was  given  authority  to  apply  to  congress  for  an  appro- 
priation in  money  or  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  which  was  to  have  its  eastern 
outlet  in  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  to  unite  at  its  western  terminus  with  Rock  river,  near  the 
present  village  of  Jefferson,  in  Jefferson  county.  The  result  was  that  a  grant  of  land  of  odd- 
numbered  sections  in  a  strip  of  territory  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the  proposed  canal 
was  secured,  and  in  July,  1839,  over  forty  thousand  acres  were  sold  at  the  minimum  price  of 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  However,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  purchasers  were 
compelled  to  pay  double  the  government  price  for  their  lands  —  owing  also  to  the  circumstance 
of  an  antagonism  growing  up  between  the  officers  of  the  canal  company  and  the  Territorial 
officers  intrusted  with  the  disposition  of  the  lands,  and  to  conflicts  between'the  beneficiaries  of 
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the  grant  and  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  time  —  the  whole  scheme  proved  a  curse 
and  a  blight  rather  than  a  blessing,  and  eventuating,  of  course,  in  the  total  failure  of  the  project. 
There  had  been  much  Territorial  and  State  legislation  concerning  the  matter ;  but  very  little 
work,  meanwhile,  was  done  on  the  canal.  It  is  only  within  the  year  1875  that  an  apparent 
quietus  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  legislative  enactments  forever  put  at  rest. 

Fourteen  counties  were  set  off  during  this  session  of  the  legislature  at  Burlington  — all 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cedar,  Clinton,  Delaware,  Fayette, 
Jackson,  Johnson,  Jones,  Keokuk,  Linn,  Slaughter,  Scott  and  Clayton.  One  hundred  and  five 
acts  and  twenty  joint  resolutions  were  passed.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1838,  both  houses 
adjourned  until  the  second  Monday  of  June  following. 

The  census  of  the  Territory  having  been  taken  in  May,  the  special  session  of  the  first  legis- 
lature commenced  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1838,  at  Burlington,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  apportionment  of  members  of  the  house.  This  was  effected  by 
giving  twelve  members  to  the  counties  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  fourteen  to  those  west  of  that 
stream,  to  be  contingent,  however,  upon  the  division  of  the  Territory,  which  measure  was  not 
only  then  before  congress,  but  had  been  actually  passed  by  that  body,  though  unknown  to  the 
Territorial  legislature.  The  law  made  it  incumbent  on  the  governor,  in  the  event  of  the  Terri- 
tory being  divided  before  the  next  general  election,  to  make  an  apportionment  for  the  part 
remaining, — enacting  that  the  one  made  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  should,  in  that  case,  have 
no  effect.  Having  provided  that  the  next  session  should  be  held  at  Madison,  the  legislative  body 
adjourned  sine  die  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1838,  the  public  buildings  at  the  new  capital 
'  having  been  put  under  contract  in  April,  previous.  Up  to  this  time,  the  officers  of  the  Territory 
at  large,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  at  its  organization,  had  remained 
unchanged,  except  that  the  secretary,  John  S.  Horner,  had  been  removed  and  his  place  given  to 
William  B.  Slaughter,  by  appointment,  dated  February  16,  1837.  Now  there  were  two  other 
changes  made.  On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  Edward  James  was  commissioned  marshal,  and  on 
the  fifth  of  July,  Moses  M.  Strong  was  commissioned  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  Ter- 
ritory. By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  June  12,  1838,  to  divide  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  to  establish  a  Territorial  government  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  provided  that  from  and 
,after  the  third  day  of  July  following,  all  that  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory  lying  west  of  that  river 
and  west  of  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its  headwaters  or  sources  to  the  Territorial  line,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  Territorial  governrhent  should  be  set  apart  and  known  by  the  name  of  Iowa.  It 
was  further  enacted  that  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  should  thereafter  extend  westward  only  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  all  that  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Minnesota, 
extending  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Croix  and  northward  to  the  United  States 
boundary  line,  was  then  a  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  even  after  the  organization  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Iowa.  The  census  taken  in  ,May,  just  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  gave  a  total 
population  to  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  of  18,149. 

On  the  third  Monday  of  July,  1838,  the  annual  terms  of  the  supreme  court — the  first  one 
after  the  re-organization  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin— was  held  at  Madison.  There  were 
present  Chief  Justice  Dunn  and  Associate  Judge  Frazer.  After  admitting  five  attorneys  to 
practice,  hearing  several  motions,  and  granting  several  rules,  the  court  adjourned.  All  the  terms 
of  the'  Supreme  Court  thereafter  were  held  at  Madison. 

At  an  election  held  in  the  Territory  on  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1838,  James  Duane  Doty 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  ofifice  of  delegate  to  congress,  and  was  declared  by- 
Governor  Dodge  duly  elected,  by  a  certificate  of  election,  issued  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
October  following.     Upon  the  commencement  of  the  third  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  congress 
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on  Monday,  December  lo,  1838,  Isaac  E.  Crary,  member  from  Michigan,  announced  to  the  chair 
of  the  house  of  representatives  that  Doty  was  in  attendance  as  delegate  from  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, and  moved  that  he  be  qualified.  Jones,  the  former  delegate,  then  rose  and  protested 
against  Doty's  right  to  the  seat,  claiming  that  his  (Jones')  term  had  not  expired.  The  basis  for 
his  claim  was  that  under  the  act  of  181 7,  a  delegate  must  be  elected  only  for  one  congress,  .and 
not  for  parts  of  two  congressional  terms;  that  his  term  as  a  delegate  from  Wisconsin  did  not 
commence  until  the  fourth  of  March,  1837,  and  consequently  would  not  expire  until  the  fourth 
of  March;  1839.  The  subject  was  finally  referred  tothe  committee  of  elections.  This  com- 
mittee, on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1839,  reported  in  favor  of  Doty's  right  to  his  seat  as  dele- 
gate, submitting  a  resolution  to  that  effect  which  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  to  twenty-five.  Whereupon  Doty  was  qualified  as  delegate  from  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  took  his  seat  at  the  date  last  mentioned. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  Andrew  G.  Miller  was  appointed  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  then 
president  of  the  United  States,  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  to  succeed  Judge  Frazer, 
who  died  at  Milwaukee,  on  the  18th  of  October.  During  this  year,  Moses  M.  Strong  succeeded 
W.  W.  Chapman  as  United  States  attorney  for  the  Territory. 

On  the  26th  day  of  November,  1838,  the  legislature  of  the  re-organized  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin— being  the  first  session  of  the  second  legislative  assembly — met  at  Madisdn.  Governor 
Dodge,  in  his  message,  recommended  an  investigation  of  the  banks  then  in  operation,  memorial- 
izing Congress  for  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  river  of  Green  bay  and  the 
Wisconsin;  the  revision  of  the  laws;  the  division  of  the  Territory  into  judicial  districts;  the 
justice  of  granting  to  all  miners  who  have  obtained  the  ownership  of  mineral  grounds  under  the 
regulations  of  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  lead  mines,  either  by  discovery  or  pur- 
chase, the  right  of  pre-emption ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  on  Lake  Michigan. 

The  attention  of  this  Legislature  was  directed  to  the  mode-in  which  the  commissioners  of 
public  buildings  had  discharged  their  duties  There  was  an  investigation  of  the  three  banks 
then  in  operation  in  the  Territory — one  at  Green  Bay,  one  at  Mineral  Point,  and  the  other  at 
Milwaukee.  A  plan,  also,  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory  was  considered.  A  new 
assignment  was  made  for  the  holding  of  district  courts.  Chief  Justice  Dunn  was  assigned  to  the 
first  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Iowa,  Grant  and  Crawford ;  Judge  Irvin  to  the  second, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Dane,  Jefferson,  Rock,  Walworth  and  Green;  while  Judge  Miller 
was  assigned  to  the  third  district,  composed  of  Milwaukee,  Brown  and  Racine  counties — includ- 
ing therein  the  unorganized  counties  of  Washington  and  Dodge,  which,  for  judicial  purposes, 
were,  when  constituted  by  name  and  boundary,  attached  to  Milwaukee  county,  and  had  so 
remained  since  that  date.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  22d  of  December,  to  meet  again  on 
the  2istof  the  following  month.  "Although,"'  said  the  president  of  the  council,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  adjournment,  "but  few  acts  of  a  general  character  have  been  passed,  as  the  discussions  and 
action  of  this  body  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  bills  of  a  local  nature,  and  to  the  passage  of 
memorials  to  the  parent  government  in  behalf  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Territory;  yet  it  is 
believed  that  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  authorizing  a  revision  of  the  laws,  is  a 
measure  of  infinite  importance  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  the  credit  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Territory." 

Tbe  census  of  the  Territory  having  been  taken  during  the  year  1838,  showed  a  population 
of  18,130,  an  increase  in  two  years  of  6,447. 

The  second  session  of  the  second  legislative  assembly  commenced  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
January,  1839,  agreeable  to  adjournment.  The  most  importailt  work  was  the  revision  of  the  laws 
which  had  been  perfected  during  the  recess,  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  work  was  intrusted. 
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consisting  of  three  members  from  each  house  :  from  the  council,  M.  L.  Martin,  Marshall  M. 
Strong,  and  James  Collins  ;  from  the  house  of  representatives,  Edward  V.  Whiton,  Augustus 
Story,  and  Barlow  Shackleford.  The  act  legalizing  the  revision,  took  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July  following.  The  laws  as  revised,  composed  the  principal  part  of  those  forming  the  Revise 
Statutes  of  1839,  a  valuable  volume  for  all  classes  in  the  territory — and  especially  so  for  the 
courts  and  lawyers — during  the  next  ten  years.  The  sine  die  adjournment  of  this  legislature  too 
place  on  the  nth  of  March,  1839. 

On  the  8th  of  March  of  this  year,  Henry  Dodge,  whose  term  for  three  years  as  governor 
was  about  to  expire,  was  again  commissioned  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  as  governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  July  term  of  the  supreme  court,  all  the  judges  were  pre- 
sent, and  several  cases  were  heard  and  decided.  A  seal  for  the  court  was  also  adopted.  I  he 
attorney  general  of  the  Territory  at  this  time  was  H.  N.  Wells,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
Governor  Dodge,  on  the  30th  of  March  previous,  in  place  of  H.  S.  Baird,  resigned.  Wells  not 
being  in  attendance  at  this  term  of  the  court,  Franklin  J.  Munger  was  appointed  by  the  judge 
attorney  general  for  that  session.  The  clerk,  John  Collin  having  resigned,  Simeon  Mills  was 
selected  by  the  court  to  fill  his  place.  From  this  time,  the  supreme  court  met  annually,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  until  Wisconsin  became  a  State. 

The  next  legislature  assembled  at  'Madison,  on  the  second  of  December,  1839.  This  was 
the  third  session  of  the  second  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory.  The  term  for  which  mem- 
bers of  the  house  were  elected,  would  soon  expire ;  it  was  therefore  desirable  that  a  new  af)por- 
tionment  should  be  made.  As  the  census  would  be  taken  the  ensuing  June,  by  the  United  States, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  .for  the  Territory  to  make  an  additional  enumeration.  A  short  session 
was  resolved  upon,  and  then  an  adjournment  until  after  the  completion  of  the  census.  One  of 
the  subjects  occupying  largely  the  attention  of  the  members,  was  the  condition  of  the  capitol, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  intrusted  with  the  money  appropriated  by  congress  to 
defray  the  cost  of  its  construction.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
1840,  to  meet  again  On  the  third  of  the  ensuing  August.  The  completion  of  the  census  showed 
a  population  for  the  Territory  of  thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  against  eighteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty,  two  years  previous.  Upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  legisla- 
ture— which  is  known  as  the  extra  session  of  the  second  legislative  assembly — at  the  time  agreed 
upon,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  apportionment  of  members  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  the  session  lasted  but  a  few  days,  a  final  adjournment  taking  place  on  the  fourteenth  of 
August,  1840.  At  the  July  term  of  the  supreme  court,  Simeon  Mills  resigned  the  office  of 
clerk,  and  La  Fayette  Kellogg  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Kellogg  continued  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion until  the  state  judiciary  was  organized.  At  the  ensuing  election,  James  Duane  Doty  was 
re-elected  Territorial  delegate,  taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time  under  his  second  term,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  December,  1840,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-sixth 
congress. 

The  first  session  of  the  third  legislative  assembly  commence^  on  the  seventh  of  December, 
1840,  with  all  new  members  in  the  house  except  three.  All  had  recently  been  elected  under  the 
new  apportionment.  Most  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  legislation. 
There  was,  however,  a  departure,  in  the  passage  of  two  acts  granting  divorces,  from  the  usual 
current  of  legislative  proceedings  in  the  Territory.  There  was,  also,  a  very  interesting  contested 
election  case  between  two  members  from  Brown  county.  Such  was  the  backwardness  in  regard 
to  the  building  of  the  capitol,  at  this  date,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  stood  ready  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  to  some  other  place.  However,  as  no  particular  point  could  be 
agreed  upon,  it  remained  at  Madison.     The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  nineteenth  of  February, 
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1841,  having  continued  a  term  of  seventy-five  days,  the  maximum  time  limited  by  the  organic  act. 
Francis  J.  Dunn,  appointed  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  was  commissioned  in  place  of  William 
B.  Slaughter,  as  secretary  of  the  Territory,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1841,  but  was  himself  super- 
ceded by  the  appointment  of  A.  P.  Field,  on  the  23d  day  of  April  following.  On  the  isth  of 
March,  Daniel  Hugunin  was  commissioned  as  marshal  in  place  of  Edward  James,  and  on  the 
27th  of  April,  Thomas  W.  Sutherland  succeeded  Moses  M.  Strong  as  United  States  attorney 
for  the  Territory.  On  the  26th  of  June,  Governor  Dodge  commissioned  as  attorney  general  of 
the  Territory,  M.  M.  Jackson.  On  the  13th  of  September  following.  Dodge  was  removed  from 
office  by  John  Tyler,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  and  James  Duane  Doty  appointed  in 
his  place.  The  appointment  of  Doty,  then  the  delegate  of  the  Territory  in  congress,  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  as  governor,  and  the  consequent  resignation  of  the  latter  of  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  caused  a  vacancy  which  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Henry 
Dodge  to  that  office,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1841;  so  that  Doty  and  Dodge  changed  places. 
Dodge  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time,  at  the  commencernent  of  the  second  session  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  congress — Monday,  December  7,  1841. 

About  this  time,  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal  imbroglio  broke  out  afresh.  The 
loan  agent  appointed  by  the  governor  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  work,  reported  that  he  had  negotiated  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  of  bonds,  which  had  been 
issued ;  but  he  did  not  report  what  kind  of  money  was  to  be  received  for  them.  Now,  the  canal 
commissioners  claimed  that  it  was  their  right  and  duty  not  to  recognize  any  loan  which  was  to 
be  paid  in  such  currency  as  they  disapproved  of.  This  dispute  defeated  the  loan,  and  stopped 
all  work  on  the  canal.  During  the  year  1841,  Thomas  W.  Sutherland  succeeded  Moses  M. 
Strong  as  United  States  attorney.  The  second  session  of  the  third  legislative  assembly  began 
at  Madison,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1841.  Governor  Doty,  in  his  message  to  that  body, 
boldly  avowed  the  doctrine  that  no  law  of  the  Territory  was  eifective,  until  expressly  approved 
by  congress.  "  The  act,"  said  he,  "  establishing  the  governmewt  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  third  sec- 
tion, requires  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  to  transmit  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  '  two  copies  of  the  laws  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  for  the 
use  of  congress.'  The  sixth  section  provides  that  'all  laws  of  ^the  governor  and  legislative 
assembly  shall  be  submitted  to,  and,  if  disapproved  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  shall  be  null  and  of  no  effect.'  "  "These  provision's,"  he  added,  "it  seems  to  me,  require 
the  laws  to  be  actually  submitted  to  congress  before  they  take  effect.  They  change  the  law  by 
which  this  country  was  governed  while  it  was  a  part  of  Michigan.  That  law  provided  that 
the  laws  should  be  reported  to  congress,  and  that  they  should  '  be  in  force  in  the  .district  until 
the  organization  of  the  general  assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved  of  by  congress.'  "  The 
governor  concluded  in  these  words :  "  The  opinion  of  my  predecessor,  which  was  expressed  to 
the  first  legislature  assembled  after  the  organization  of  this  government,  in  his  message  delivered 
at  Belmont  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1836,  fully  sustains  this  view  of  the  subject  which 
I  have  presented.  He  said:  'We  have  convened  under  an  act  of  congress  of  the  United  States 
establishing  the  Territorial  government  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such  laws  as 
may  be  required  for  the  government  of  the  people  of  this  Territory,  after  their  approval  by  con- 
gress.'" This  construction  of  the  organic  act  resulted  in  a  lengthy  warfare  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  legislative  assembly. 

At  this  session,  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal  again  raised  a  tumult.  "  Congress 
had  made  a  valuable  grant  of  land  to  the  Territory  in  trust.  The  Territory  was  the  trustee ; 
the  canal  company  the  cestui  que  trust.  The  trust  had  been  accepted,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  lands  had  been  sold,  one  tenth  of  the  purchase  money  received,  and  ample  securities  held 
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for  the  balance."  The  Territory  now,  by  its  legislature,  repealed  all  the  laws  authorizing  a 
loan,  and  all  which  contemplated  the  expenditure  of  any  money  on  its  part  in  constructing  the 
canal.  The  legislature  resolved  that  all  connection  ought  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  work  on 
the  canal  by  the  Territory  abandoned,  and  that  the  latter  ought  not  further  to  execute  the 
trust.  They  resolved  also  that  the  congress  be  requested  to  divert  the  grant  to  such  other 
internal  improvements  as  should  be  designated  by  the  Territory,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
congress;  and  that,  if  the  latter  should  decline  to  make  this  diversion,  it  was  requested  to  take 
back  the  grant,  and  dispose  of  the  unsold  lands.  On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1842,  a  tragedy 
Was  enacted  in  the  legislative  council,  causing  great  excitement  over  the  whole  Territory.  On 
that  day,  Charles  C.  P.  Arndt,  a  member  from  Brown  county,  was,  while  that  body  was  in 
session,  shot  dead  by  James  R.  Vineyard,  a  member  from  Grant  county.  The  difficulty  grew 
out  of  a  debate  on  motion  to  lay  on-  the  table  the  nomination  of  Enos  S.  Baker  to  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  Grant  county.  Immediately  before  adjournment  of  the  council,  the  parties  who  had 
come  together,  after  loud  and  angry  words  had  been  spoken,  were  separated  by  the  by-standers. 
When  an  adjournment  had  been  announced,  they  met  again ;  .whereupon  Arndt  struck  at  Vine- 
yard. The  latter  then  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  Arndt.  He  died  in  a  few  moments.  Vineyard 
immediately  surrendered  himself  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  waived  an  examination,  and  was 
committed  to  jail.  After  a  short  confinement,  he  was  brought  before  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Territory,'on  a  writ  oi  habeas  corpus,  and  admitted  to  bail.  He  was  afterward  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter, was  tried  and  acquitted.  Three  days  after  shooting  Arndt,  Vineyard  sent  in  his 
resignation  as  member  of  the  council.  That  body  refused  to  receive  it,  or  to  have  it  read  even ; 
but  at  once  expelled  him.  The  second  and  last  session  of  the  third  legislative  assembly  came 
to  a  close  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1842. 

The  first  session  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  commenced  on  the  fifth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1842.  The  members  had  been  elected  under  a  new  apportionment  based  upon  a  census 
taken  in  the  previous  June,  whiaii  showed  a  total  population  for  the  Territory  of  forty-six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-eight — an  increase  of  nearly  ten  thousand  in  two  years.  A  politi- 
cal count  showed  a  decided  democratic  majority  in  each  house.  Governor  Doty's  political 
proclivities  were  with  the  whig  party.  The  contest  between  him  and  the  legislature  now 
assumed  a  serious  chai-acter.  He  refused  to  "  hold  converse  "  with  it,  for  the  reason  that,  in  his 
opinion,,  no  appropriation  had  been  made  by  congress  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  session,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  none  could  be  held.  The  legislature  made  a  representation  to  congress,  then 
in  session,  of  the  objections  of  the  governor,  and  adjourned  on  the  tenth  of  December,  to  meet 
again  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1843.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth  of  February  following  that 
a  quorum  in  both  houses  had  assembled,  when  the  legislature,  through  a  joint  committee,  waited 
on  the  governor,  and  informed  him  that  they  had  again  met  accoi-ding  to  adjournment,  and  were 
then  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  Previous  to  this  time,  congress  had  made  an  appropriation 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  legislature  now  in  session,  which  it  was  supposed  would  remove  all 
conflict  about  its  legality.  But  the  governor  had,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January  previous,  issued 
a  proclamation,  convening  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  still 
refused  to  recognize  the  present  one  as  legal.  Both  houses  then  adjourned  to  the  day  fixed  by 
the  executive.     A  final  adjournment  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  April  following. 

The  term-  of  two  years  for  which  Henry  Dodge  was  elected  as  delegate,  having  expired  at 
the  close  of  the  third  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  congress,  he  was,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  re-elected,  taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time  on  his  second  term  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-eighth  congress,  Monday,  December  4,  1843.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  October  of  this  year,  George  Floyd  was  commissioned  by  President  Tyler  as 
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secretary  of  the  Territory,  in  place  of  A.  P.  Field. 

The  second  session  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory,  commencing  on  the 
fourth  of  December,  1843,  and  terminating  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1844 — a  period  of  fifty- 
nine  days — accomplished  but  little  worthy  of  especial  mention,  except  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  the  formation  of  a  State  government  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken  at  the  gene- 
ral election  to  be  held  in  September  following.  The  proposition  did  not  succeed  at  the  ballot- 
box.  The  third  session  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  did  not  commence  until  the  sixth  of 
January,  1845,  as  the  time  had  been  changed  to  the  first  Monday  in  that  month  for  annual  meet- 
ings. Governor  Doty  having  persisted  in  spelling  Wisconsin  with  a  "  k  "  and  an  "  a " — Wis- 
y^onsan — and  some  of  the  people  having  adopted  his  rnethod,  it  was  thought  by  this  legislature 
a  matter  of  siifficient  importance  to  be  checked.  So,  by  a  joint  resolution,  the  orthography — 
Wis^onsz'n — employed  in  the  organic  act,  was  adopted  as  tlie  true  one  for  the  Territory,  and  has 
ever  since  been  used.  Before  the  commencement  of  this  session  Doty's  term  of  office  had 
expired.  He  was  superseded  as  governor  of  the  Territory  by  N.  P.  Tallnladge,  the  latter  having 
been  appointed  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1844.  On  the  thirly-first  of  August,  Charles  M. 
Prevost  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  Territory,  in  place  of  Daniel  Hugunin.  There  was  the 
utmost  harmony  between  Governor  Tallmadge  and  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  at  its  session 
in  1845. 

His  message,  which  was  delivered  to  the  two  houses  in  person,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January, 
was  well  received.  Among  other  items  of  interest  to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  was  one  concerning  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  connect  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  Mississippi.  "The  interests  of  the  Territory,"  said  he,  "  seem  inperiously  to  demand  the  con- 
struction of  £t  railroad,  or  other  communication,  from  some  suitable  point  on  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi  river.  Much  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  what  it  shall  be,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  accomplished.  There  is  a  general  impression,"  continued  the  governor,  "  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal,  which  was  intended  to  connect  those  waters,  is 
abandoned.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  shall  be  substituted  for  it."  The  session  terminated  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1845. 

James  K.  Polk  having  been  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1845,  Henry  Dodge  was  again  put  into  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  the  Territory,  receiving 
his  appointment  on  the  eighth  of  April,  1845.  Other  changes  were  made  by  the  president  during 
the  same  year,  John  B.  Rockwell  being,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  appointed  marshal,  and  W. 
P.  Lynde,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  United  States  attorney  for  the  Territory,  Governor  Tall- 
madge, on  the  twenty-second  of  January  of  this  year,  having  commissioned  the  latter  also  as 
attorney  general.  On  the  twenty-second  of  September,  Morgan  L.  Martin  was  elected  delegate 
to  the  twenty-ninth  congress,  as  the  successor  of  Henry  Dodge. 

The  fourth  and  last  session  of  the  fourth  legislative  assembly  was  organized  on  the  fifth  of 
January,  1846.  This  session,  although  a  short  one,  proved  very  important.  Preliminary  steps 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  State  government.  The  first  Tuesday  in  April  next  succeeding 
was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  people  to  vote  for  or  against  the  proposition.  When  taken  it 
resulted  in  a  large  majority  voting  in  favor  of  the  measure.  An  act  was  passed  providing  for  taking 
the  census  of  the  Territory,  and  for  the  apportionment  by  the  governor  of  delegates  to  form  a 
State  constitution,  based  upon  the  new  enumeration.  The  delegates  were  to  be  elected  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  the  convention  was  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1846. 
The  constitution  when  formed  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  for  adoption  v 
rejection,  as,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  terms  of  members  of  the  council  who  had  been  elected 
for  four  years,  and  of  the  house,  who  had  been  elected  for  two  years,  all  ended.    The  legislature 
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re-organized  the  election  districts,  and  conferred  on  the  governor  the  power  and  duty  of  making 
an  apportionment,  based  on  the  census  to  be  taken,  for  the  next  legislative  assembly,  when,  on 
the  third  of  February,  1846,  both  houses  adjourned  sine  die.  On  the  twenty-second  oi  January, 
Governor  Dodge  appointed  A.  Hyatt  Smith  attorney  general  of  the  Territory.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  John  Catlin  was  appointed  Territorial  secretary  by  the  president. 

The  census  taken  in  the  following  June  showed  a  population  for  the  Territory  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Delegates  having  been  elected  to 
form  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  new  State,  met  at  Madison  on  the  fifth  day  of  October. 
After  completing  their  labors,  they  adjourned.  This  event  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  of 
Deceniber,  1846.  The  constitution  thus  formed  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April,  1847,  and  rejected.  The  first  session  of  the  fifth  legislative  assembly  com- 
menced on  the  fourth  of  January  of  that  year.  But  little  was  done.  Both  houses  finally 
adjourned  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1847.  John  H.  Tweedy  was  elected  as  the  successor 
of  Morgan  L.  Martin,  delegate  to  the  thirtieth  congress,  on  the  sixth  of  September  following.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  of  that  month,  Governor  Dodge  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature,  to  commence  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  ensuing  month,  to  take  action  concern- 
ing the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union.  The  two  houses  assembled  on  the  day  named 
in  the  proclamation,  and  a  law  was  passed  for  the  holding  of  another  convention  to  frame  a 
constitution ;  when,  after  nine  days'  labor,  they  adjourned.  Delegates  to  the  new  convention 
were  elected  on  the  last  Monday  of  November,  and  that  body  met  at  Madison  on  the  fifteenth 
of  December,  1847.  A  census  of  the  Territory  was  taken  this  year,  which  showed  a  population 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
second  constitutional  convention  was  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  which,  being  submitted 
to  the  people  on  the  second  Monday  of  March,  1848,  was  duly  ratified. 

The  second  and  last  session  of  the  fifth  legislative  assembly  —  the  last  legislative  assembly 
of  Wisconsin  Territory — commenced  on  the  seventh  of  February,  1848,  and  adjourned  j/tz^  ^«V 
on  the  thirteenth  of  March  following.  On  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month,  J.  H.  Tweedy, 
delegate  from  Wisconsin,  introduced  a  bill  in  congress  for  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
bill  was  finally  passed;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1848,  Wisconsin  became  a  State. 
There  had  been  seventeen  sessions  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory,  of  an  average 
duration  of  forty  days  each  :  the  longest  one  lasted  seventy-six  days ;  the  shortest,  ten  days.  So 
long  as  the  Territory  had  an  existence,  the  apportionment  of  thirteen  members  for  the  council,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  house  of  representatives,  was  continued,  as  provided  in  the  organic  act. 
There  had  been,  besides  those  previously  mentioned,  nine  additional  counties  "  set  off  "  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory,  so  that  they  now  numbered  in  all  twenty-eight :  Milwaukee, 
Waukesha,  Jefferson,  Racine,  Walworth,  Rock,  Green,  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Calu- 
met, Brown,  Winnebago,  Fond  du  Lac,  Marquette,  Sauk,  Portage,  Columbia,  Dodge,  Dane,  Iowa, 
La  Fayette,  Grant,  Richland,  Crawford,  Chippewa,  St.  Croix,  and  La  Pointe. 

v.— WISCONSIN   AS   A   STATE. 

First  Administration.  —  Nelson  Dewey,  Governor — 1848,  1849. 

The  boundaries  prescribed  in  the  act  of  congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  enable  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  Territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
State  into  the  Union,"  approved  August  6,  1846,  were  accepted  by  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  and  are  described  in  that  instrument  as  "  beginning  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  State  of  Illinois  —  that  is  to  say,  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  Lake  Michigan 
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where  the  line  of  forty-two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  j[atitude  crosses  the  same  ;  thence 
running  with  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  through  Lake  Michigan  [and]  Green 
bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Menomonee  river  ;  thence  up  the  channel  of  the  said  river  to  the  Brule 
river  ;  thence  up  said  last  mentioned  river  to  Lake  Brule  ;  thence  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Brule,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  center  of  the  channel  between  Middle  and  South  islands,  in 
the  Lake  of  the  Desert ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Montreal  river,  as 
marked  upon  the  survey  made  by  Captain  Cram  ;  thence  down  the  main  channel  of  the  Mon- 
treal river  to  the  middle  of  Lake  Superior  ;  thence  through  the  center  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  river ;  thence  up  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  first  rapids  in  the 
same,  above  the  Indian  village,  according  to  Nicollett's  map ;  thence  due  south  to  the  main 
branch  of  the  River  St.  Croix ;  thence  down  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Mississippi ; 
thence  down  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  that  river  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State 
of  Illinois ;  thence  due  east  with  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  place  of 
beginning."  The  territory  included  within  these  lines  constitutes  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  Badger  State."  All  that  portion  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  as  formerly 
constituted,  lying  west  of  so  much  of  the  above  mentioned  boundary  as  extends  from  the  middle 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  not  being  included  in  Wisconsin,  the  limits 
of  the  State  are,  of  course,  not  identical  with  those  of  the  Territory  as  they  previously  existed. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  thus  bounded,  is  situated  between  the  parallel  of  forty-two  degrees 
thirty  minutes  and  that  of  forty-seven  degrees,  north  latitude,  and  between  the  eighty-seventh 
and  ninety-third  degrees  west  longitude,  nearly.  For  a  portion  of  its  northern  border  it  has 
Lake  Superior,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world  ;  for  a  part  of  it^  easterp  boundary  it 
has  Lake  Michigan,  almost  equal  in  size  to  Lake  Superior;  while  the  Mississippi,  the  largest 
river  in  the  world  but  one,  forms  a  large  portion  of  its  western  boundary.  The  State  of  Michi- 
gan lies  on  the  east ;  Illinois  on  the  south  ;  Iowa  and  Minnesota  on  the  west.  Wisconsin  has  an 
average  length  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles;  an  average  breadth  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles. 

The  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  adopted  by  the  people  on  the  second  Monday  of  March, 
1848,  provided  for  the  election  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
attorney  general,  members  of  the  State  legislature,  and  members  of  congress,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  ensuing  May.  On  that  day — the  8th  of  the  month  —  the  election  was  held, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Nelson  Dewey,  for  governor ;  John  E.  Holmes,  for  lieutenant 
governor ;  Thomas  McHugh,  for  secretary  of  state ;  Jairus  C.  Fairchild,  for  state  treasurer ; 
and  James  S.  Brown,  for  attorney  general.  The  State  was  divided  into  nineteen  senatorial,  and 
sixty-six  assembly  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  member  was  elected  ;  it  was  also  divided  into 
two  congressional  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  member  of  congress  was  elected — William 
Pitt  Lynde  in  the  first  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Jefferson, 
Racine,  Walworth,  Rock,  and  Green  ;  Mason  C.  Darling,  in  the  second  district,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Calumet,  Brown,  Winnebago,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Marquette,  Sauk,  Portage,  Columbia,  Dodge,  Dane,  Iowa,  La  Fayette,  Grant,  Richland,  Craw- 
ford, Chippewa,  St.  Croix,  and  La  Pointe^the  counties  of  Richland,  Chippewa  and  La  Pointe 
being  unorganized. 

The  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  commenced  at  Madison,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  State,  on  Monday,  the  sth  day  of  June,  1848.  Ninean  E.  Whiteside  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  Henry  Billings  president  of  the  senate,//-^  tempore.  The  democrats 
were  largely  in  the  majority  in  both  houses.  The  legislature,  in  joint  convention,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  canvassed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  votes  given  on  the 
Sth  of  May  previous,  for  the  State  officers  and  the  two  representatives  in  congress.     On  the  same 
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day,  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  ot  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  we^ 
sworn  into  office  in  presence  of  both  houses.  All  these  officers,  as  well  as  the  representatives  in 
congress,  were  democrats.  Dewey's  majority  over  John  H.  Tweedy,  whig,  was  five  thousand  an 
eighty-nine.  William  P.  Lyhde's  majority  in  the  first  district,  for  congress,  over  Edward  • 
Whiton,  whig,  was  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Mason  C.  Darling's  majority  in 
the  second  district,  over  Alexarider  L.  Collins,  whig,  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  lorty- 
six.  As  the  thirtieth  congress,  to  which  Lynde  and  Darling  were  elected  would  expire  on  the  4tn 
of  March,  1849,  their  terms  of  office  would,  of  course,  end  on  that  day.  The  former  took  his 
seat  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  latter  on  the  9th  of  June,  1848. 

The  constitution  vested  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts, 
courts  of  probate,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace,  giving  the  legislature  power  to  vest  such  juris- 
diction as  should  be  deemed  necessary  in  municipal  courts ;  also,  conferring  upon  it  the  power 
to  establish  inferior  courts  in  the  several  counties,  with  limited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  State  was  divided  into  five  judicial  circuits;  and  judges  were  to  be  elected  at  a  time  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  legislature  at  its  first  session.  It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  no 
election  for  a  judge  or  judges,  at  any  general  election  for  State  or  county  officers,  nor  withm 
thirty  days  either  before  or  after  such  election. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1848,  Governor  Dewey  delivered  his  first  message  to  a  joint  convention 
of  the  two  houses.  It  was  clear,  concise,  and  definite  upon  such  subjects  as^  in  his  opinion 
demanded  immediate  attention. .  His  views  were  generally  regarded  as  sound  and  statesmanlike 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  "  You  have  convened,"  said  he^  "under  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform  as  representatives  of  the  people,  the  important 
duties  contemplated  by  that  instrument."  "  The  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  a  free  people," 
continued  the  governor,  "  after  assuming  the  political  identity  of  a  sovereign  State,  is  an  event  of 
no  ordinary  character  in  its  history,  and  will  be  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  highest 
importance  to  it?  future  welfare  "and  prosperity.  Wisconsin  possesses  the  natural  elements, 
fostered  by  the  judicious  system  of  legislation,"  the  governor  added,  "  to  become  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  prosperous  States  of  the  American  Union.  With  a  soil  unequaled  in  fertility, 
and  productive  of  all  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  with  commercial 
advantages  unsurpassed  by  any  inland  State,  possessing  extensive  manufacturing  facilities,  with  a 
salubrious  climate,  and  peopled  with  a  population  enterprising,  industrious,  and  intelligent,  the 
course  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  must  be  onward,  until  she  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  States  1 
of  the  Great  West.  It  is,"  concluded  the  speaker,  "  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  taken  her  position  among  the  families  of  States.  With  a  population 
numbering  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million,  and  rapidly  increasing,  free  from  the  incubus  of  a 
State  debt,  and  rich  in  the  return  yielded  as  the  reward  of  labor  in  all  the  branches  of  industrial 
pursuits,  our  State  occupies  an  enviable  position  abroad,  that  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  pride  of 
our  people."-  Governor  Dewey  then  recommended  a  number  of  measures  necessary,  in  his 
judgment,  to  be  made  upon  changing  from  a  Territorial  to  a  State  government. 

The  first  important  business  of  the  legislature,  was  the  election  of  two  United  States 
senators.  The  successful  candidates  were  Henry  Dodge  and  Isaac  P.  Walker,  both  democrats. 
Their  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  1848,  Dodge  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate  on  the 
23d  of  June,  and  Walker  on  the  26th  of  June,  1848.  The  latter  drew  the  short  term  ;  so  that 
his  office  would  expire  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1849,  at  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  congress  : 
Dodge  drew  the  long  term,  his  office  to  expire  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  i85r,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-first  congress.  The  residue  of  the  session  was  taken  up  in  passing  such  acts  as  were 
deemed  necessary  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  new  State  government,  in  all  its  branches,  in  fair 
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running  order.  One  was  passed  providing  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  legislature,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year ;  another  prescribing  the  duties  of  State  officers  ; 
one  dividing  the  State  into  three  congressional  districts.  The  first  district  was  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Walworth,  and  Racine ;  the  second,  of"  the  counties  of  Rock, 
Green,  La  Fayette,  Grant,  Dane,  Iowa,  Sauk,  Richland,  Crawford,  Adams,  Portage,  Chippewa,  La 
Pointe,  and  St.  Croix ;  the  third,  of  the  counties  of  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Brown, 
Winnebago,  Calumet,  Fond  du  Lac,  Marquette,  Dodge,  Jefferson,  and  Columbia.  Another  act, 
provided  for  the  election  of  judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  on  the  first  Monday  of  August,  1848. 
By  the  same  act,  it  was  provided  that  the  first  term  of  the  supreme  court  should  be  held  in 
Madison  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1849,  and  thereafter  at  the  same  place  on  the  same 
day,  yearly ;  afterward  changed  so  as  to  hold  a  January  and  June  term  in  each  year.  An  act 
was  also  passed  providing  for  the  election,  and  defining  the  duties  of  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  That  officer  was  to  be  elected  at  the  general  election  to  be  holden  in  each 
year,  his  term  of  office  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  succeeding  his  election. 
Another  act  established  a  State  university ;  another  exempted  a  homestead  from  a  forced  sale ; 
another  provided  for  a  revision  of  the  statutes.  The  legislature,  after  a  session  of  eighty-five 
days,  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1848. 

The  State,  as  previously  stated,  was  divided  into  five  judicial  circuits :  Edward  V.  Whiton 
being  chosen  judge  at  the  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1848,  of  the  first  circuit,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Racine,  Walworth,  Rock,  and  Green,  as  then  constituted ;  Levi  Hubbell 
of  the  second,  composed  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Jefferson,  and  Dane ;  Charles  H.  Larrabee, 
of  the  third,  composed  of  Washington,  Dodge,  Columbia,  Marquette,  Sauk,  and  Portage,  as  then 
forined;  Alexander  W.  Stow,  of  the  fourth,  composed  of  Brown,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Winnebago,  and  Calumet ;  and  Mortimer  M.  Jackson,  of  the  fifth  circuit,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Iowa,  LaFayette,  Grant,  Crawford  and  St.  Croix,  as  then  organized ;  the  county 
of  Richland  being  attached  to  Iowa  county;  the  county  of  Chippewa  to  the  county  of  Craw- 
ford ;  and  the  county  of  LaPointe  to  the  county  of  St.  Croix,  for  judicial  purposes. 

In  the  ensuing  Fall  there  was  a  presidential  election.  There  were  then  three  organized 
political  parties  in  the  State  :  whig,  democratic,  and  free-soil — each  of  which  had  a  ticket  in 
the  field.  The  democrats  were  in  the  majority,  and  their  four  electors  cast  their  votes  for  Lewis 
Cass  and  William  O.  Butler.  At  this  election,  Eleazer  Root  was  the  successful  candidate  for  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  In  his  election  party  politics  were  not  considered.  There 
were  also  three  members  for  the  thirty-first  congress  chosen :  Charles  Durkee,  to  represent  the 
first  district;  Orsamus  Cole,  the  second;  and  James  D.  Doty,  the  third  district.  Durkee 
was  a  free-soiler ;    Cole,  a  whig  ;   Doty,  a  democrat  —  with  somewhat  decided  Doty  proclivities. 

The  act  of  the  legislature,  exempting  a  homestead  from  forced  sal«  of  any  debt  or  liability 
contracted  after  January  i,  1849,  approved  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  previous,  and  another  act 
for  a  like  exemption  of  certain  personal  property,  approved  August  10,  1848,  were  laws  the  most 
liberal  in  their  nature  passed  by  any  State  of  the  Union  previous  to  those  dates.  It  was  prophe- 
sied that  they  would  work  wonderful  changes  in  the  business  transactions  of  the  new  State — for 
the  worse ;  but  time  passed,  and  their  utility  were  soon  evident :  it  was  soon  very  generally 
acknowledged  tha.t  proper  exemption  laws  were  highly  beneficial — a  real  'good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  the  citizens  of  a  State. 

So  much  of  Wisconsin  Territory  as  lay  west  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  State  boundary  north 
of  it,  was,  upon  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union,  left,  for  the  time  being,  without  a 
government — unless  it  was  still  "Wisconsin  Territory."     Henry  Dodge,  upon  being  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate  from  Wisconsin,  vacated,  of  course,  the  office  of  governor  of  this  fraction.* 
John  H.  Tweedy,  delegate  in  congress  at  the  time  Wisconsin  became  a  State,  made  a  formal 
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resignation  of  his  oifice,  thus  leaving  the  fractional  Territory  unrepresented.  Thereupon  John 
Catlin,  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole,  and  now  claiming,  by  virtue  of  tha 
office,  to  be  acting  governor  of  the  fractional  part,  issued  a  proclamation  as  such  officer  for  a 
election  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1848,  of  a  delegate  in  congress.  Nearly  four  hundred  votes 
were  polled  in  the  district,  showing  "Wisconsin  Territory''  still  to  have  a  population  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand.  H.  H.  Sibley  was  elected  to  that  office.  On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1849. 
he  was  admitted  to  a  seat  as  "delegate  from  Wisconsin  Territory."  This  hastened  the  formation 
of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota — a  bill  for  that  purpose  having  become  a  law  on  the  third  o 
March,  when  "  Wisconsin  Territory"  ceased  finally  to  exist,  being  included  in  the  new  Territory 

The  year  1848— the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  Wisconsin  as  a  State— was  one  of  general 
prosperity  to  its  rapidly  increasing  population.  The  National  Government  effected  a  treaty  with 
the  Menomoneee  Indians,  by  which  their  title  was  extinguished  to  the  country  north  of  the  Fox 
river  of  Green  bay,  embracing  all  their  lands  in  the  State.  This  was  an  imjiortant  acquisition, 
as  it  opened  a  large  tract  of  country  to  civilization  and  settlement,  which  had  been  for  a  consid- 
erable time  greatly  desired  by  the  people.  The  State  government  at  the  close  of  the  year  had 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  successful  operation.  The  electric  telegraph 
had  already  reached  the  capital ;  and  Wisconsin  entered  its  second  year  upon  a  flood  tide  of 
prosperity. 

Under  the  constitution,  the  circuit  judges  were  also  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  An  act 
■of  the  legislature,  approved  June  29,  1848,  providing  for  the  election  of  judges,  and  for  the 
classification  and  organization  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State,  authorized  the  election,  by  the  judges, 
of  one  of  their  number  as  chief  justice.  Judge  Alexander  W.  Stow  was  chosen  to  that  office, 
and,  as  chief  justice,  held,  in  conjunction  with  Associate  Judges  Whiton,  Jackson,  Larrabee,  and 
Hubbell,  the  first  session  of  the  supreme  court  at  Madison,  commencing  on  the  eighth  day  of 
January,  1849, 

The  second  session  of,  the  State  legislature  commenced,  according  to  law,  on  the  tenth  of 
January,  1849,  Harrison  C.  Hobart  being  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Governor  Dewey,  in 
his  message,  sent  to  both  houses  on  the  nth,  referred  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population, of  the 
State,  and  the  indomitable  energy  displayed  in  the  development  of  its  productive  capacity.  He 
recommended  the  sale  of  the  university  lands  on  a  long  credit,  the  erection  of  a  State  prison, 
and  the  modification  of  certain  laws.  On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  the  two  houses  met  in 
'  joint  convention  to  elect  an  United  States  senator  in  place  of  Isaac  P  Walker,  who  had  drawn 
the  short  term.  The  democrats  had  a  small  majority  on  joint  ballot.  Walker  was  re-elected; 
this  time,  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1849.  The  legislature  at  this 
session  passed  many  acts  of  public  utility  ;  some  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  counties ;  others, 
to  the  laying  out" of  roads;  eighteen,  to  the  organization  of  towns.  The  courts  were  cared  for; 
school  districts  were  organized ;  special  taxc-  were  authorized ,  and  an  act  passed  relative  to  the 
sale  and  superintendence  of  the  school  and  university  lands,  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  commissioners  who  were  to  have  charge  of  the  same.  These  commissioners,  consisting- 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer  of  state,  and  attorney  general,  were  not  only  put  in  charge 
of  the  school  and  university  lands  held  by  the  State,  but  also  of  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
them.  This  law  has  been  many  times  amended  and  portions  of  it  repealed.  The  lands  at 
present  subject  to  sale  are  classified  as  school  lands,  university  lands,  agricultural  college  lands, 
Marathon  county  lands,  normal  school  lands,  and  drainage  lands,  and  are  subject  to  sale  at 
private  entry  on  terms  fixed  by  law.  Regulations  concerning  the  apportionment  and  investment 
of  trust  funds  are  made  by  the  commissioners  in  pursuance  of  law.  All  lands  now  the  property 
of  the  State  subject  to  sale,  or  that  have  been  State  lands  and  sold,  were  derived  from  the  Gen- 
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eral  Government.     Lands  owned  by  the  State  amount,  at  the  present  time,  to  about  one  and  one 
half  million  acres. 

A  joint  resolution  passed  the  legislature  on  the  31st  of  March,  1849,  instructing  Isaac  P. 
Walker  to  resign  his  seat  as  United  States  senator,  for  "  presenting  and  voting  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  general  appropriation  bill,  providing  for  a  government  in  California  and  New  Mexico, 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  did  not  contain  a  provision  forever  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  "  in  those  Territories.  The  senator  refused  to  regard  these 
instructions.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  second  of  April,  1849,  after  a  session  of  eighty- 
three  days. 

In  July,  1848,  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  elected  M.  Frank,  Charles  C.  Jordan,  and  A.  W. 
Randall,  commissioners  to  collate  and  revise  all  the  public  acts  of  the  State,  of  a  general  and 
permanent  nature  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Randall  declining  to  act,  Charles  M. 
Baker  was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  his  place.  The  commissioners  commenced  their  labors 
in  August,  1848,  and  were  engaged  in  the  revision  the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  the  close  of 
the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1849.  It  was  found  impossible  for  the  revisers  to  conclude  their 
labors  within  the  time  contemplated  by  the  act  authorizing  their  appointment;  so  a  joint  select 
committee  of  the  two  houses  at  their  second  session  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  work.  The 
laws  revised  by  this  committee  and  by  the  commissioners,  were  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  legislature.  These  laws,  with  a  few  passed  by  that  body,  which  were  introduced  by  individual 
members,  formed  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Wisconsin  of  1849  —  a  volume  of  over  nine  hundrnd 
pages. 

At  the  general  election  held  in  November  of  this  year,  Dewey  was  re-elected  governor. 
S.  W.  Beall  was  elected  lieutenant  governor ;  William  A.  Barstow,  secretary  of  state ;  Jairus  C. 
Fairchild  was  re-elected  treasurer ;  S.  Park  Coon  was  elected  attorney  general ;  and  Eleazer 
Root,  re-elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  All  these  officers  were  chosen  as  dem- 
'  ocrats,  except  Root,  who  ran  as  an  independent  candidate,  the  term  of  his  office  having  been 
changed  so  as  to  continue  two  years  from  the  first  day  of.  January  next  succeeding  his  election. 
By  the  revised  statutes  of  1849,  all  State  officers  elected  for  a  full  term  went  into  office  on  the 
first  of  January  next  succeeding  their  election. 

The  year  1849  developed  in  an  increased  ratio  the  productive  capacity  of  the  State  in  every 
department  of  labor.  The  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  the  miner,  reaped  the  well-earned  reward  of 
his  honest  labor.  The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  were  extended  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people.  The  educational  interest  of  the  State  began  to 
assume  a  more  systematic  organization.  The  tide  of  immigration  suffered  no  decrease  during 
the  year.  Within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin,  the  oppressed  of  other  climes  continued  to  find 
welcome  and  happy  homes. 

Second  Administration. — -Nelson  Dewey,  Governor  (Second  Term) — 1850, 1851. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1850,  Nelson  Dewey  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  quietly  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  governor,  for  the  second  term.  The  third  legislature  convened  on  the  ninth. 
Moses  M.  Strong  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Both  houses  had  democratic  majorities. 
Most  of  the  business  transacted  was  of  a  local  character.  By  an  act  approved  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  "  January  term  "  of  the  supreme  court  was  changed  to  December.  The  legislature 
adjourned  after  a  session  of  only  thirty-four  days.  An  act  was  passed  organizing  a  sixth  judicial 
circuit,  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  July,  1850,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Crawford, 
Chippewa,  Bad  Axe,  St.  Croix  and  La  Pointe,  an  election  for  judge  to  be  holden  on  the  same 
day.     Wiram  Knowlton  was  elected  judge  of  that  circuit. 
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The  first  charitable,  institution  in  Wisconsin,  incorporated  by  the  State,  was  the  "  Wiscons 
Institute,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind."    A  school  for  that  unfortunate  class  had  been  opened 
in  Janesville,  in  the  latter  part  of  1859,  receiving  its  support  from  the  citizens  of  that  place  an 
vicinity.     By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  February  9,  1850,  this   school  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Institute,  to  continue  and  maintain  it,  at  Janesville,  and  to  qualify,  as  far  as  mig 
be,  the  blind  of  the  State  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government ;  for'  obtaining 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  social  and  political,  devolving 
upon  American  citizens.     It  has  since  been  supported  from  the  treasury  of  the  State.     On      e 
seventh  of  October,  1850,  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  under  the  direction  01  a 
board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor.     The  Institute,  at  the  present  time,  has  three 
departments:   in  one  is   given  instruction  such  as  is   usually  taught  in  common   schools,^  in 
another,  musical  training  is  imparted ;  in  a  third,  broom-making  is  taught  to  the  boys,     sewing, 
knitting  and  various  kin4s  of  fancy  work  to  the  girls,  and  seating  cane-bottomed  chairs  to  both, 
boys  and  girls.     On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1874,  the  building  of  the  Institute  was  destroyed  by 
fire.     A  new  building  has  since  been  erected. 

The  taling  of  the  census  by  the  United  States,  this  year,  showed  a  population  for  Wisconsin 
of  over  three  hundred  and  five  thousand — the  astonishing  increase  in  two  years  of  nearly  ninety- 
five  thousaiid!  In  1840,  the  population  of  Wisconsin  Territory  was  only  thirty  thousand.  This 
addition,  in  ten  years,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  transcended  all  previous 
experience  in  the  settlement  of  any  portion  of  the  New  World,  of  the  same  extent  of  territory. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  steady  and  persistent  flow  of  men  and  their  families,  seeking  permanent 
homes  in  the  young  and  rising  State.  Many  were  German,  Scandinavian  and  Irish;  but 
the  larger  proportion  were,  of  course,  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  of  the  Union.  The 
principal  attractions  of  Wisconsin  were  the  excellency  and  cheapness  of  its  lands,  its  valuable 
mines  of  lead,  its  extensive  forests  of  pine,  and  the  unlimited  water-power  of  its  numerous 
streams. 

By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1849,  Wisconsin  was  divided  into  three  congressional  districts — 
the  second  congressional  apportionment — each  of  which  was  entitled  to  elect  one  representative 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  counties  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Walworth  and 
Racine  constituted  the  first  district;  the  counties  of  Rock,  Green,  La  Fayette,  Grant,  Iowa, 
Dane,  Sauk,  Adams,  Portage,  Richland,  Crawford,  Chippewa,  St.  Croix  and  La  Pointe,  the  second 
district ;  the  counties  of  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Brown,  Winnebago,  Calumet,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Marquette,  Columbia,  Dodge  and  Jefferson,  the  third  district.  At  the  general  election 
in  the  Autumn  of  this  year,  Charles  Durkee,  of  the  first  district ;  Benjamin  C.  Eastman,  of  the 
second  ;  and  Johii  B.  Macy,  of  the  third  district,  were  elected  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
thirty-second  congress  of^  the  United  States.  Durkee,  it  will  be  remembered,  represented  the 
same  district  in  the  previous  congress :  he  ran  the  second  time  as  an  independent  candidate. 
Eastman  and  Macy  were  elected  upon  democratic  tickets.  The  General  Government  this  year 
donated  to  the  State  all  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within  its  boundaries. 

The  year  1850  to  the  agriculturist  of  Wisconsin  was  not  one  of  unbounded  prosperity, 
owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop.  In  the  other  branches  of  agriculture  there  were 
fair  returns.  The  State  was  visited  during  the  year  by  cholera ;  not,  however,  to  a  very  alarming 
extent. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  commenced  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1851.  Frederick  W.  Horn  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture was  democratic.  Governor  Dewey,  in  his  message,  referred  to  the  death  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  Zachary  Taylor ;    said  that  the  treasury  and  finances  of  the  State  were  in  a 
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sound  condition ;  and  then  adverted  to  many  topics  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin.  It  was  an  able  document.  One  of  the  important  measures  of  the  session  was  the 
election  of  an  United  States  senator,  in  the  place  of  Henry  Dodge,  whose  term  of  office  would 
expire  on  the  4th  of  March,  next  enduing.  In  joint  convention  of  the  legislature  held  on  the 
20th  of  January,  Dodge  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  On  the  2  2d,  the  governor 
approved  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature,  rescinding  not  only  so  much  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Wisconsin,  passed  March  31,  1849,  as  censured  Isaac  J. 
Walker,  but  also  the  instructions  in  those  resolutions  relative  to  his  resigning  his  seat  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  important  bills  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  was  one  providing  for 
the  location  and  erection  of  a  State  prison.  Another  one — the  apportionment  bill — was  vetoed 
by  the  governor,  and  having  been  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  failed  to  become  a  law. 
The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  185 1,  after  a  session  of  seventy  days. 

On  the  ist  day  of  January,  1851,  Timothy  O.  Howe  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  he  having  been  elected  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit  in  place  of  Alex.. 
ander  W.  Stow.  The  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  which  had  been  filled  by  Judge 
Stow,  therefore  became  vacant,  and  so  remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  next  ternrl — June 
18,  1851 — when  Levi  Hubbell,  judge  of  the  second  circuit,  was,  by  the  judges  present,  pursuant 
to  the  statute,  elected  to  that  office. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  14,  1851,  the  location  and  erection  of  a  State 
prison  for  Wisconsin  was  provided  ifor — the  point  afterward  determined  upon  as  a  suitable 
place  for  its  establishment  being  Waupun,  Dodge  county.  By  a  subsequent  act,  the  prison  was 
declared  to  be  the  general  penitentiary  and  prison  of  the  State  for  the  reformation  as  well  as  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders,  in  which  were  to  be  confined,  employed  at  hard  labor,  and  governed 
as  provided  for  by  the  legislature,  all  offenders  who  might  be  committed  and  sentenced  accord- 
ing to  law,  to  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment,  or  imprisonment  therein  at  hard  labor. 
The  organization  and  management  of  this  the  first  reformatory  and  penal  State  institution  in 
Wisconsin,  commenced  and  has  been  continued  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  an  advanced 
civilization  and  an  enlightened  humanity. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1851,  Judge  Hubbell  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years 
as  judge  of  the  second  judicial  circuit,  to  commence  January  i,  1852. 

At  the  general  election  in  November,  1851,  Leonard  J.  Farwell  was  chosen  governor; 
Timothy  Burns,  lieutenant  governor;  Charles  D.  Robinson,  secretary  of  State  ;  E.  H.  Janssen, 
State  treasurer;  E.  Estabrook,  attorney  general;  and  Azel  P.  Ladd,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  All  these  officers  were  elected  as  democrats  except  Farwell,  who  ran  as  a  whig ; 
his  majority  over  D.  A.  J.  Upham,  democrat,  was  a  little  rising  of  five  hundred. 

Third  Administration. — L.  J.  Farwell,  Governor — 1852-1853. 

Governor  Farwell's  administration  commenced  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1852.  Previous 
to  this — on  the  third  day  of  the  month — Edward  V.  Whiton  was  chosen  by  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  chief  justice,  to  succeed  Judge  Hubbell.  On  the  fourteenth  of  that  month,  the 
legislature  assembled  at  Madison.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  annual  session.  James 
McM.  Shafter  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  In  the  senate,  the  democrats  had  a, 
majority ;  in  the  assembly,  the  whigs.  The  governor,  in  his  message,  recommended  the  memorial- 
izing of  congress  to  cause  the  agricultural  lands  within  the  State  to  be  surveyed  and  brought 
into  market ;  to  cause,  also,  the  mineral  lands  to  be  surveyed  and  geologically  examined,  and 
offered  for  sale ;.  and  to  make  liberal  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
The  question  of  "  bank  or  no  bank  "  having  been  submitted  to  the  people  in  November  previous, 
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and  decided  in  favor  of  banks,  under  the  constitution,  the  power  was  thereby  given  to  the  legis- 
lature then  in  session  to  grant  bank  charters,  or  to  pass  a  general  banking  law.  Farwell  recom- 
mended that  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  carry  into  effect  this  constitutional  provision.  A 
larger  number  of  laws  was  passed  at  this  session  than  at  any  previous  one.  By  a  provision  of 
the  constitution,  the  legislature  was  given  power  to  provide  By  law,  if  they  should  think  it  expe- 
dient and  necessary,  for  the  organization  of  a  separate  supreme  court,  to  consist  of  one  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices,  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  might  provide.  Under  this  authority,  an  act  was 
passed  at  this  session  providing  for  the  election  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  on  the  last 
Monday  of  the  September  following,  to  form  a  supreme  court  of  the  State,  to  supplant  the  old 
one,  provision  for  the  change  being  inserted  in  the  constitution.  There  was  also  an  act  passed 
to  apportion  and  district  anew  the  members  of  the  senate  and  assembly,  by  which  the  number 
was  increased  from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  and  seven :  twenty-five  for  the  senate ;  eighty- 
two  for  the  assembly.  An  act  authorizing  the  business  of  banking  passed  the  legislature  and 
was  approved  by  the  governor,  on  the  19th  of  April.  By  this  law,  the  office  of  bank-comptroller 
was  created — the  officer  to  be  .first  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  to  hold  his  office  until  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1854.  At  the  general  election  in  the  Fall  of  1853,  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  the  office  was  to  be  filled  by  vote  of  the  people.  Governor  Farwell  afterward,  on  the 
20th  of  November,  appointed  James  S.  Baker  to  that  office.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1852. 

The  second  charitable  institution  incorporated  by  the  State  was  the  "  Wisconsin  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  It  was  originally  a  private  school  for  deaf  mutes, 
near,  and  subsequently  in,  the  village  of  Delavan,  Walworth  county.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature 
approved  April  19,  1852,  it  was  made  the  object  and  duty  of  the  corporation  to  establish,  con- 
tinue and  maintain  this  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  "  at  or  near  the  village 
of  Delavan,  to  qualify,  as  near  as  might  be,  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  discharge  of 
those  duties,  social  and  political,  devolving  upon  American  citizens."  It  has  since  been  sup- 
ported by  annual  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature.  A  complete  organization  of  the 
school  was  effected  in  June,  1852,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State.  The  institute  has  for  its  design  the  education  of  such  children  of  the 
State  as,  on  accourit  of  deafness,  can  not  be  instructed  in  common  schools.  Instruction  is  given 
by  signs,  by  the  manual  alphabet,  by  written  language,  and  to  one  class  by  articulation.  Two 
trades  are  taught:  cabinet-making  and  shoe-making. 

During  this  year,  considerable  interest  w?.s  manifested  in  the  projecting  of  railroads.  At 
the  September  election,  E.  V.  Whiton  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  new  supreme  court  and 
Samud  Crawford  and  Abram  D.  Smith  associate  justices.  Under  the  law,  the  chief  justice  was 
to  serve  a  term  of  four  years  from  the  first  day  of  June  next  ensuing ;  while  the  two  associates 
were  to  cast  lots — one  to  serve  for  six  years,  the  other  foi"  two  years,  from  June  i,  1853.  Craw- 
ford drew  the  short  term— Smith  the  long  term.  At  the  subsequent  general  election  for  mem- 
bers to  the  thirty-third  congress,  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.,  was  chosen  from  the  first  district ,  B.  C. 
Eastman  from  the  second;  and  J.  B.  Macy  from  the  third  district.  All  were  democrats.  A 
democratic  electoral  ticket  was  chosen  at  the  same  time.  The  electors  cast  their  votes  for  Pierce 
and  Butler. 

During  1852,  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity  in  the  ample  products 
and  remuneration  of  their  industry  and  enterprise.  Abundant  harvests  and  high  markets ;  an 
increase  in  moneyed  circulation,  and  the  downward  tendency  of  the  rates  of  irjterest ;  a  prevail- 
ing confidence  among  business  men  and  in  business  enterprises;  a  continual  accession  to  the 
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population  of  the  State  by  immigration ;  the  energetic  prosecution  of  internal  improvements 
under  the  skillful  management  of  companies;  the  extension  of  permanent  agricultural  improve- 
ments; and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  various  cities  and  villages;  were,  among  the  encouraging 
prospects  of  the  year. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  commenced  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  1853. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month,  William  K.  Wilson,  of  Milwaukee,  preferred  charges 
in  the  assembly  against  Levi  Hubbell,  judge  of  the  second  judicial  circuit  of  the  State,  of 
divers  acts  of  corruption  and  malfeasance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  A  resolu- 
tion followed  appointing  a  committee  to  report  articles  of  impeachment,  directing  the  members 
thereof  to  go  to  the  senate  and  impeach  Hubbell.  '  Upon  the  trial  of  the  judge  before  the 
senate,  he  was  acquitted.  An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  State  prison  commis- 
sioner by  the  legislature  at  that  session — to  hold  his  office  until  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing. 
January.  The  office  was  then  to  be  filled  by  popular  vote  at  the  general  election  in  November, 
1853 — and  afterwards  biennially — the  term  of  office  to  be  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary next  succeeding  the  election  by  the  people.  On  the  28th  of  March,  the  legislature,  in 
joint  convention,  elected  John  Taylor  to  that  office.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  fourth 
day  of  April  until  the  sixth  of  the  following  June,  when  it  again  met,  and  adjourned  sine  die  on 
the  thirteenth  of  July,  both  sessions  aggregating  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  days. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  9,  1853,  the  "Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society,"  which  had  been  organized  in  March,  1851,  was  incorporated,  its  object  being  to  promote 
and  improve  the  condition  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  mechanical,  manufacturing  and 
household  arts.  It  was  soon  after  taken  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  by  an  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  legislature,  to  be  expended  by  the  society  in  such  manner  as  it  might  deem 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  its  incorporation;  State  aid  was  continued  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion.  No  help  was  extended  during  the  war  nor  until  1873 ;  since 
which  time  there  has  been  realized  annually  from  the  State  a  sum  commensurate  with  its  most 
pressing  needs.  The  society  has  printed  seventeen  volumes  of  transactions  and  has  held  annually 
a  State  fair,  except  during  the  civil  war.  Besides  these  fairs,  its  most  important  work  is  t^ie 
holding  annually,  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  convention  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  gen- 
erally. The  meetings  are  largely  participated  in  by  men  representing  the  educational  and 
industrial  interests  of  Wisconsin. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  4,  1853,  the  "State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin"  was  incorporated — having  been  ^previously  organized — the  object  being  to  collect, 
embody,  arrange  and  preserve  in  authentic  form,  a  library  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts, 
manuscripts,  papers,  paintings,  statuary  and  other  materials  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
State;  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  its  early  pioneers,  and  to  obtain  and  preserve 
narratives  of  their  exploits,  perils,  and  hardy  adventures ;  to  exhibit  faithfully  the  antiquities, 
and  the  past  and  present  condition,  and  resources  of  Wisconsin.  The  society  was  also  author- 
ized to  take  proper  steps  to  promote  the  study  of  history  by  lectures,  and  to  diff"use  and  publish 
information  relating  to  the  description  and  history  of  the  State.  The  legislature  soon  after  took 
the  society  under  its  fostering  care  by  voting  a  respectable  sum  for  its  benefit.  Liberal  State 
aid  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  society,  besides  collecting  a  library  of  historical 
books  and  pamphlets  the  largest  in  the  West,  has  published  eight  volumes  of  collections  and  a 
catalogue  of  four  volumes.  Its  rooms  are  in  the  capitol  at  Madison,  and  none  of  its  property 
can  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  State.  It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  painted  por- 
traits and  bound  newspaper'files ;  and  in  its  cabinet  are  to  be  found  many  prehistoric  relics. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1853,  the  justices  of  the  new  supreme  court  went  into  office :  Associate 
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Justice  Crawford,  for  two  years;  Chief  Justice  Whiton,  for  four'  years,  Associate  Justice  Smith 
for  six  years  as  previously  mentioned.  The  first  (June)  term  was  held  at  Madison.  La  Fayette 
Kellogg  was  appointed  and  qualified  as  clerk.  On  the  21st  of  September,  Timothy  Burns,  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  La  Crosse.  As  a  testimonial  of  respect  for  the  deceased 
the  several  State  departments,  in  accordance  with  a  proclamation  of  the  governor,  were  closed 
for  one  da,y— October  3,  1853.  In  the  Fall  of  this  year,  democrats,  whigs  and  free-soilers,  each 
called  a  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  various  State  offices  to  be  supported  by  them 
at  the  ensuing  election  in  November.  The  successful  ticket  was,  for  governor,  William  A.  Bars- 
tow  ;  for  lieutenant  governor,  James  T.  Lewis ,  for  secretary  of  State,  Alexander  T.  Gray,  for 
State  treasurer,  Edward  H.  Janssen ;  for  attorney  general,  George  B.  Smith  ;  for  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Hiram  A.  Wright;  for  State  prison  commissioner,  A.  W.  Starks;  and 
for  bank  comptroller,  William  M.  Dennis.     They  were  all  democrats. 

The  year  1853.  was,  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  State,  one  of  prosperity.  Every  branch  of 
industry  prospered.  The  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures  more  than  realized  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine. 

Fourth  Administration. — William  A.  Barstow,  Governor — 1854-1855. 

On  Monday,  the  second  of  January,  1854,  William  A.  Barstow  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
governor  of  Wisconsin. 

The  legislature  commenced  its  seventh  regular  session  on  the  eleventh  of  January.  Fred- 
erick W.  Horn  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly,  feoth  houses  were  democratic,  The 
legislature  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  April  following,  after  a  session  of  eighty-three  days. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  a  fugitive  slave  case  greatly  excited  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 
A  slave  named  Joshua  Glover,  belonging  to  B.  S.  Garland  of  Missouri,  had  escaped  from  his 
master  and  made  his  way  to  the  vicinity  of  Racine.  Garland,  learning  the  whereabouts  of  his 
personal  chattel,  came  to  the  State,  obtained,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1854,  from  the  judges  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Wisconsin,  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  Glover,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States.  Glover 
was  secured  and  lodged  in  jail  in  Milwaukee.  A  number  of  persons  afterward  assembled  and 
rescued  the  fugitive.  Among  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  this  proceeding  was  Sherman  M. 
Booth,  who  was  arrested  therefor  and  committed  by  a  United  States  commissioner,  but  was 
released  from  custody  by  Abram  D.  Smith,  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Wisconsin,  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  was  thereupon 
taken  to  that  court  in  full  bench,  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  correct  any  error  that  might  have  been 
committed  before  the  associate  justice.  At  the  June  term,  1854,  the  justices  held  that  Booth 
was  entitled  to  be  discharged,  because  the  commitment  set  forth  no  cause  for  detention. 

Booth  was  afterward  indicted  in  the  United  States  district  court  and  a  warrant  issued  for 
his  arrest.  He  was  again  imprisoned;  and  again  he  applied  to  the  supreme  court  —  then,  in 
term  time — for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  was  in  July,  1854.  In  his  petition  to  the  supreme 
court.  Booth  set  forth  that  he  was  in  confinement  upon  a  warrant  issued  by  the  district  court  of 
the'  United  States  and  that  the  object  of  the  imprisonment  was  to  compel  him  to  answer  an, 
indictment  then  pending  against  him  therein.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  held  that  these 
facts  showed  that  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  had  obtained  jurisdiction  of  the  case 
and  that  it  was  apparent  that  the  indictment  was  for  an  offense  of  which  the  federal  courts  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  They  could  not  therefore  interfere ;  and  his  application  for  a  discharge 
was  denied.  ' 

Upon  the  indictment,  Booth  was  tried  and  convicted,  fined  and  imprisoned,  for  a  violation 
of  thT  fugitive  slave  law.     Again  the  prisoner  applied  to  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin, — his 
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last  application  bearing  date  January  26,  1855.  He  claimed  discharge  on  the  ground  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  he  had  been  indicted.  The  supreme  court  held  that 
the  indictment  upon  which  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted  contained  three  counts,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  be  considered  as  properly  charging  an  offense  within  the  act  of  congress  of  Septem- 
ber- 18,  1850,  known  as  the. "  fugitive  slave  law,"  while  the  second  and  third  counts  did  not  set 
forth  or  charge  an  offense  punishable  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States ;  and  as,  upon  these  last- 
mentioned  counts  he  was  found  guilty  and  not  upon  the  first,  he  must  be  discharged. 

The  action  of  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  in  a  second  time  discharging  Booth,  was 
afterward  reversed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  and,  its  decision  being  respected 
by  the  State  court.  Booth  was  re-arrested  in  i860,  and  the  sentence  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  executed  in  part  upon  him,  when  he  was  pardoned  by. the  president. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  30,  1854,  a  "  State  Lunatic  Asylum  "  was  directed 
to  be  built  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  upon  land  to  be  donated  or 
purchased  for  that  purpose.  By  a  subsequent  act,  the  name  of  the  asylum  was  changed  to  the 
"  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane."  This  was  the  third  charitable  institution  established 
by  the  State.  The  hospital  was  opened  for  patients  in  July,  i860,  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor.  All  insane  persons,  residents  of  Wisconsin,  who, 
under  the  law  providing  for  admission  of  patients  into  the  hospital  for  treatment,  become  resi- 
dents therein,  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  provided  the  county  in  which  such 
patient  resided  before  being  brought  to  the  hospital  pays  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week  for  his  or  her  support.  Any  patient  can  be  supported  by  relatives,  friends  or  guardians,  if 
the  latter  desire  to  relieve  the  county  and  State  from  the  burden,  and  can  have  special  care  and 
be  provided  with  a  special  attendant,  if  the  expense  of  the  same  be  borne  by  parties  interested. 
The  hospital  is  beautifully  located  on  the  nortl^  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  in  Dane  county,  about 
four  miles  from  Madison. 

At  the  general  election  in  tHe  Fall  of  1854,  for  members  from  Wisconsin  to  the  thirty-fourth 
congress,  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.  was  chosen  from  the  first  district ;  C.  C.  Washburn,  from  the  second, 
and  Charles  Billinghurst  from  the  third  district.  Billinghurst  and  Washburn  were  elected  as 
republicans — that  party  having  been  organized  in  the  Summer  previous.  Wells  was  a  democrat. 
The  year  1854  was  one  of  prosperity  forjWisconsin,  to  all  its  industrial  occupations.  Abund- 
ant crops  and  increased  prices  were  generally  realized  by  the  agriculturist.  It  was  a  year  also  of 
general  health.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  exports  during  the  year,  including  lumber 
and  mineral,  exceeded  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  eighth  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  commenced  on  the  loth  of  January, 
1855.  C.  C.  Sholes  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  senate  was  democratic;  the 
assembly,  republican.  On  joint  ballot,  the  republicans  had  but  one  majority.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  Charles  Durkee,  a  republican,  was  elected  United  States  senator  for  a  full  term  of  six 
years  from  the  4th  of  March  next  ensuing,  to  fill  the  place  of  Isaac  P.  Walker  whose  term  would 
expire  on  that  day.  Among  the  bills  passed  of  a  general  nature,  was  one  relative  to  the  rights  of 
married  women,  providing  that  any  married  woman,  whose  husband,  either  from  drunkenness  or 
profligacy,  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  for  her  support,  should  have  the  right,  in  her  own 
name,  to  transact  business,  receive  and  collect  her  own  earnings,  and  apply  the  same  for  her  own 
support,  and  education  of  her  children,'  free  from  the  control  and  interference  of  her  husband. 
The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  second  of  April,  after  a  session  of  eighty-three  days. 
Orsamus  Cole  having  been  elected  in  this  month  an  associate. justice  of  the  supreme  court  in 
place  of  Judge  Samuel  Crawford,  whose  term  of  office  would  expire  on  the  thirty-first  of  May  of 
that  year,  went  into  of&ce  on  the  first  day  of  June  following,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  His  office 
would  therefore  end  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1861. 
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On  the  27th  of  May,  1855,  Hiram  A.  Wright,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  died  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  On  the  i8th  of  June  following,  the  governor  appointed  A.  Constantine  Barry  to 
fill  his  place.  On  the  sth  of  July,  Garland,  the  owner  of  the  rescued  fugitive  slave  Glover, 
having  brought  suit  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  loss  of  his  slave,  against  Booth, 
the  trial  came  on  at  Madison,  resulting  in  the  jury  bringing  in  a  verdict  under  instructions  from 
the  judge,  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  a  negro  slave  as  fixed  by  act  of  congress  of.  1850. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  requiring  the  legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  year  1855,  an  act  was  passed  by  that  body,  approved  March  31,  of  this 
year,  for  that  purpose.  The  result  showed  a  population  for  Wisconsin  of  over  five  hundred  and  ' 
fifty-two  thousand.  In  November,  at  the  general  election,  the  democratic  ticket  for  State  offi- 
cers was  declared  elected:  William  A.  Barstow,  for  governor;  Arthur  Mc Arthur,  for  lieutenant 
governor ;  David  W.  Jones,  for  secretary  of  State ;  Charles  Kuehn,  for  State  treasurer ;  Wil- 
liam R.  Smith,  for  attorney  general;  A.  C.  Barry,  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction; 
William  M.  Dennis,  for  bank  comptroller;  and  Edward  McGarry  for  State  prison  commissioner. 
The  vote  for  governor  was  very  close;  but  the  State  canvassers  declared  Barstow  elected  by  a 
small  majority.  The  opposing  candidate  for  that  office  was  Coles  Bashford,  who  ran  as  a 
republican 

The  year  1855  was  a  prosperous  one  to  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  as  well  as  to  all  industrial 
occupations.     There  were  abundant  crops  and  unexampled  prices  were  realized. 

Fifth  Administration. — Coles  Bashford,  Governor — 1856-1857. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1856,  William  A.  Barstow  took  and  subscribed  an  oath  of 
office  as  governor  of  Wisconsin,  while  Coles  Bashford,  who  had  determined  to  contest  the  right 
of  Barstow  to  the  governorship,  went,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  supreme  court  room,  in  Madison, 
and  had  the  oath  of  office  administered  to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Whiton.  Bashford  afterward 
called  at  the  executive  office  and  made  a  formal  demand  of  Barstow  that  he  should  vacate  the 
gubernatorial  chair;  but  the  latter  respectfully  declined  the  invitation.  These  were  the  initiatory 
steps  of  "  Bashford  vs.  Barstow,"  for  the  office  of  governor  of  Wisconsin. 

The  fight  now  commenced  in  earnest.  On  the  eleventh,  the  counsel  for  Bashford  called 
upon  the  attorney  general  and  requested  him  to  file  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo 
•warranto'  against  Barstow.  On  the  fifteenth  that  officer  complied  with  the  request.  Thereupon 
a  summons  was  issued  to  Barstow  to  appear  and  answer.  On  the  twenty-second,  Bashford,  by 
his  attorney,  asked  the  court  that  the  information  filed  by  the  attorney  general  be  discontinued 
and  that  he  be  allowed  to  file  one,  which  request  was  denied  by  the  court.  While  the  motion 
was  being  argued,  Barstow,  by  his  attorneys,  entered  his  appearance  in  the  case. 

On  the  second  of  February,  Barstow  moved  to  quash  all  proceedings  for  the  reason  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.     This  motion  was  denied  by  the  court ;  that  tribunal  at 
,  the  same  time  'deciding  that  the  filing  of  the  motion  was  an  admission  by  Barstow  that  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  information  filed  by  the  attorney  general  were  true. 

On  the  tweiity-first  of  Febiuary,  the  time  appointed  for  pleading  to  the  information,  Bar- 
stow, by  his  attorneys,  presented  to  the  court  a  stipulation  signed  by  all  the  parties  in  the  case,  to 
the  effect  that  the  board  of  canvassers  had  determined  Barstow  elected  governor ;  that  the  secre- 
tary of  State  had  certified  to  his  election ;  and  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  office.  They  submit- 
ted to  the  court  whether  it  had  jurisdiction,  beyond  the  certificates,  of  those  facts  and  the  canvass 
so  made  to  inquire  as  to  the  number  of  votes  actually  given  for  Barstow, — Bashford  offering  to 
prove  that  the  certificates  were  made  and  issued  through  mistake  and  fraud,  and  that  he,  instead 
of  Barstow,  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  This  stipulation  the  court  declined  to  enter- 
tain or  to  pass  upon  the  questions  suggested ;  as  they  were  not  presented  in  legal  form.     Barstow 
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was  thereupon  given  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  to  answer  the  information  that  had  been 
filed  against  him  by  the  attorney  general. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Barstow  filed  his  plea  to  the  effect  that,  by  the  laws  of  Wisconsin 
regulating  the  conducting  of  general  election  for  State  officers,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
canvassers  to  determine  who  was  elected  to  the  office  of  governor ;  and  that  the  board  had  found 
that  he  was  duly  elected  to  that  office.  It  was  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  A  demurrer 
was  interposed  to  this  plea,  setting  forth  that  the  matters  therein  contained  were  not  sufficient  in 
law  to  take  the  case  out  of  court ;  asking,  also,  for  a  judgment  against  Barstow,  or  that  he  answer 
further  the  information  filed  against  him.  The  demurrer  was  sustained ;  and  «Barstow  was 
required  to  answer  over  within  four  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  counsel  for  Barstow 
withdrew  from  the  case,  on  the  ground,  as  they  alleged,  that  they  had  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
court  to  object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  tribunal  in  the  matter,  and  the  court  had  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  case,  holding  and  exercising  full  and  final  jurisdiction  over  it;  and  that  they 
could  take  no  further  steps  without  conceding  the  right  of  that  tribunal  so  to  hold.  Thereupon, 
on  the  eighth  of  March,  Barstow  entered  a  protest,  by  a  communication  to  the  supreme  court, 
against  any  further  interference  with  the  department  under  his  charge  by  that  tribunal,  "  either 
by  attempting  to  transfer  its  powers  to  another  or  direct  the  course  of  executive  action."  The 
counsel  for  Bashford  then  moved  for  judgment  upon  the  default  of  Barstow. 

A  further  hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed  until  March  18,  when  the  attorney  general 
filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  proceedings  ;  against  which  Bashford,  by  his  counsel,  protested  as 
being  prejudicial  to  his  rights.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  attorney  general  could 
not  dismiss  the  case,  that  every  thing  which  was  well  pleaded  for  Bashford  in  his  information  was 
confessed  by  the  default  of  Barstow.  By  strict  usage,  a  final  judgment  ought  then  to  have  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  court  came  to  the  conclusion  to  call  upon  Bashford  to  bring  forward  proof,  showing 
his  right  to  the  office.  Testimony  was  then  adduced  at  length,  touching  the  character  of  the 
returns  made  to  the  State  canvassers;  after  hearing  of  which  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
Bashford  had  received  a  plurality  of  votes  for  governor  and  that  there  must  be  a  judgment  in 
his  favor  and  one  of  ouster  against  Barstow  ;  which  were  rendered  accordingly. 

The  ninth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  commenced  on  the  ninth  of 
January,  1856.  William  Hull  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  senate  had  a  repub- 
lican majority,  but  the  assembly  was  democratic.  On  the  eleventh  Barstow  sent  in  a  message  to 
a  joint  convention  of  the  two  houses.  On  the  twenty-first  of  March  he  tendered  to  the  legisla- 
ture his  resignation  as  governor,  giving  for  reasons  the  action  of  the  supreme  court  in  "  Bashford 
vs.  Barstow,"  which  tribunal  was  then  hearing  testimony  in  the  case.  On  the  same  d'ay  Arthur 
McArthur,  lieutenant  governor,  took  and  subscribed  an  oath  of  office  as  governor  of  the  State, 
afterwards  sending  a  message  to  the  legislature,  announcing  that  the  resignation  of  Barstow 
made  it  his  duty  to  take  the  reins  of  government.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  Bashford  called  on 
McArthur,  then  occupying  the  executive  office,  and  demanded  possession — at  the  same  time 
intimating  that  he  preferred  peaceable  measures  to  force,  but  that  the  latter  would'  be  employed 
if  necessary.  The  lieutenant  governor  thereupon  vacated  the  chair,  when  the  former  took  the 
gubernatorial  seat,  exercising  thereafter  the  functions  of  the  office  until  his  successor  was  elected 
and  qualified.  His  right  to  the  seat  was  recognized  by  the  senate  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  by  the 
assembly  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1856.  This  ended  the  famous  case  of  "  Bashford  vs. 
Barstow,"  the  first  and  only  "  war  of  succession  "  ever  indulged  in  by  Wisconsin. 

The  legislature,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  adjourned  over  to  the  third  of  September,  to 
dispose  of  a  congressional  land  grant  to  the  State.  Upon  re-assembling,  an  important  measure 
was  taken  up — that  of  a  new  apportionment  for  the  legislature.    It  was  determined  to  increase  the 
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number  of  members  from  one  hundred  and  seven  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  session 
closed  on  the  thirteenth  of  October.  The  general  election  fpr  members  to  the  thirty-fifth  congress, 
held  in  November,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  H.  Potter,  from  the  first  district ;  C.  C.  Washburn 
from  the  second ;  and  Charles  Billinghurst,  from  the  third  district.  They  were  all  elected  as 
republicans.  The  presidential  canvass  of  this  year  was  an  exciting  one  in  the  State.  The 
republicans  were  successful.  Electors  of  that  party  cast  their,  five  votes  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton. 

The  year  1856  was  not  an  unprosperous  one,  agriculturally  speaking,  although  m  some 
respects  decic|edly  unfavorable.  In  mai^y  districts  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  was  exceedingly 
dry,  which  materially  diminished  the  wheat  crop.  Other  industrial  interests  were  every  where 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  legislature  commenced  its  tenth  regular  session  at  Madison,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
January,  1857,  with  a  republican  majority  in  both  houses.  Wyman  Spooner  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  assembly.  For  the  first  time  since  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  houses,  together  with  the  governor,  were  opposed  to  the  democratic  party. 
On  the  twenty-third  the  senate  and  assembly  met  in  joint  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  United  States  senator  in  place  of  Henry  Dodge,  whose  term  of  office  would  expire  on  the 
fourth  of  March  next  ensuing.  James  R.  Doolittle,  republican,  was  the  successful  candidate  for 
that  office,  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  from  the  fourth  of  March,  1857.  The  legislature 
adjourned  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1857.  At  the  Spring  election.  Judge  Whiton  was  re-elected 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

The  second  reformatory  State  institution  established  in  Wisconsin,  was,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  approved  March  7,  1857,  denominated  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
afterward  called  the  State  Reform  School,  now  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  and  is  located  at  Waukesha,  the  county  seat  pf  Waukesha  county.  The  courts  and 
several  magistrates  in  any  county  in  Wisconsin  may,  in  their  discretion,  sentence  to  this  school 
any  male  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years,  convicted  of  vagrancy,  petit  larceny, 
or  any  misdemeanor ;  also  of  any  offense  which  would  otherwise  be  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  State  prison  ;  or,  of  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct  in  certain  cases.  The  term  of  commit- 
ment must  be  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

At  the  State  election  held  in  November  of  this  year,  the  republicans  elected  A.  W.  Randall 
governor;  S.  D.  Hastings,  State  treasurer,  and  Edward  M.  McGraw,  State  prison  commis- 
sioner. The  democrats  elected  E.  D.  Campbell,  lieutenant  governor ;  D.  W.  Jones,  secretary 
of  State ;  Gabriel  Bouck,  attorney  general ;  L.  C.  Draper,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  J.  C.  Squires,  bank  comptroller. 

The  year  1857  was  a  disastrous  one  to  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  country,  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view.  Early  in  the  Fall  a  monetary  panic  swept  over  the  land.  A  number  of 
prominent  operators  in  the  leading  industrial  pursuits  were  obliged  to  succumb.  Agriculturally 
the  year  was  a  fair  one  for  the  State. 

Sixth  Administration. — Alexander  W.  Randall,  Governor — 1858-1859. 

Randall's  administration  began  on  the  fourth  day  of  January,  1858,  when  for  the  first  time 
he  was  inaugurated  governor  of  the  State.  On  the  eleventh  of  January  the  legislature 
commenced  its  eleventh  regular  session,  with  a  republican  majority  in  both  houses.  Frederick 
S.  Lovell  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the 
seventeenth  of  March,  after  an  unusua,lly  long  session  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days.  "  That 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  were  men  of  integrity,  and  disposed  for  the  public  weal,  can  not 
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be  doubted ;  but  they  were  nearly  all  new  members,  and  without  former  legislative  experience. 
They  set  out  to  accomplish  a  great  good,  by  holding  up  to  public  scorn  and  execration  the  whole- 
sale briberies  and  iniquities  of  the  immediate  past  ;  but  they  lacked  concentration  of  effort,  and, 
for  want  of  union  and  preconcerted  action,  they  failed  to  achieve  the  great  triumph  they  sought, 
by  providing  a  'sovereign  remedy  '  for  the  evils  they  exposed." 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  1856,  an  act  was  jiassed  for  a  general  revisiTi  of 
the  laws  of  the  State.  .Under  this,  and  a  subsequent  act  of  the  adjourned  session  of  that  year, 
three  commissioners — David  Taylor,  Samuel  J.  Todd,  and  F.  S.  Lovell — were  appointed  "to 
collect,  compile  and  digest  the  general  laws  "  of  Wisconsin.  Their  report  was  submitted  to  the 
legislature  of  1858,  and  acted  upon  at  a  late  day  of  the  session.  The  laws  revised,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  were  published  in  one  volume,  and  constitute  what  is  know  as  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1858. 

At  the  Fall  election,  John  F.  Potter  from  the  first  district,  and  C.  C.  Washburn  from  the 
second  district,  both  republicans,  were  elected  to  the  thirty-sixth  congress ;  while  C.  H. 
Larrabee,  democrat,  was  el&ted  to  represent  the  third  district. 

The  twelfth  regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  commenced  on  the  twelfth  of 
January,  1859,  with  a  republican  majority  in  both  houses.  William  P.  Lyon  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  assembly.  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1859,  after  a 
session  of  sixty-nine  days.  At  the  regular  spring  election,  Byron  Paine  was  chosen  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  as  the  successor  of  Associate  Justice 
Smith.  As  it  was  a  question  when  the  term  of  the  latter  ended  —  whether  on  the  31st  day  of 
May,  1859,  or  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  i860 — he  went  through  with  the  formality  of 
resigning  his  office,  and  the  governor  of  appointing  Paine  as  his  successor,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1859.  On  the  twelfth  of  April,  1859,  Edward  V.  Whiton,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Janesville.  The  office  was  filled  by  executive  appointment  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month — the  successor  of  Judge  Whiton  being  Luther  S.  Dixon.  Late  in  the  Sum- 
mer both  political  parties  put  into  the  field  a  full  state  ticket.  The  republicans  were  successful 
— electing  for  governor,  Alexander  W.  Randall ;  for  lieutenant  governor,  B.  G.  Noble ;  for 
secretary  of  state,  L.  P.  Harvey  ;  for  state  treasurer,  S.  D.  Hastings,  for  attorney  general,  James 
H.  Howe  ;  for  bank  comptroller,  G.  Van  Steenwyck  ;  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
J.  L.  Pickard ;  for  state  prison  commissioner,  H.  C.  Heg. 

Seventh  Administration. — Alexander  W.  Randall,  Governor  (second  term),  1860-1861. 

Alexander  W.  Randall  was  inaugurated  the  second  time  as  governor  of  Wisconsin,  on 
Monday,  January  2,  i860.  One  week  subsequent,  the  thirteenth  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature commenced  at  Madison.  For  the  first  time  the  republicans  had  control,  not  only  of  all 
the  State  offices,  but  also  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  William  P.  Lyon  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  A  new  assessment  law  was  among  the-  most  important  of  the  acts 
passed  at  this  session.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  second  of  April.  At  the  spring  elec- 
tion, Luther  S.  Dixon,  as  an  independent  candidate,  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Whiton.  In  the  presidential  election  which 
followed,  republican  electors  were  chosen  —  casting  their  five  votes,  in  the  electoral  college,  for 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  At  the  same  election,  John  F.  Potter,  from  the  first  district ;  Luther 
Hanchett,  from  the  second,  and  A.  Scott  Sloan,  frpm  the  third  district,  were  elected  members  of 
the  thirty-seventh  congress.  Hanchett  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1862,  when, 
on  the  twentieth  of  December  following,  W.  D,  Mclndoe  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  All 
these  congressional  representatives  were  republicans.     Wisconsin,  in   i860,  was  a  strong  repub- 
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lican  State.     According  to  the  census  of  this  year,  it  had  a  population  of  over  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  thousand. 

On  the  ninth  of  January,  1861,  the  fourteenth  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  com- 
menced at  Madison.  Both  branches  were  republican.  Amasa  Cobb  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
assembly.  On  the  tenth,  both  houses  met  in  joint  convention  to  hear  the  governor  read  his 
annual  message.  It  was  a  remarkable  document.  Besides  giving  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the 
operations  of  the  State  government  for  i860,  the  governor  entered  largely  into  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  secession  and  disunion,  as  then  proposed  by  some  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union.     These  are  his  closing  words  : 

"  The  right  of  a.State  to  secede  from  the  Union  can  never  be  admitted.  The  National 
Government  can  not  treat  with  a  State  while  it  is  in  the  Union,  and  particularly  while  it  stands 
in  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Union.  So  long  as  any  State  assumes  a  position  foreign,  inde- 
pendent and  hostile  to  the  government,  there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  can  not  treat  with  one  of  its  own  States  as  a  foreign  power.  The  constitutional 
laws  extend  over  every  Stat?  alike..  They  are  to  be  enforced  in  every  State  alike.  A  State  can 
not  come  into  the  Union  as  it  pleases,  and  go  out  when  it  pleases.  Once  in,  it  must  stay  until 
the  Union  is  destroyed.  There  is  no  coercion  of  a  State.  But  where  a  faction  of  a  people  arrays 
itself,  not  against  one  act,  but  against  all  laws,  and  against  all  government,  there  is  but  one 
answer  to  be  made  :     '  The  Government  must  be  sustained j  the  laws  shall  be  enforced !  '  " 

On  the  twenty-third  of  January  the  legislature  met  in  joint  convention  to  elect  a  United 
States  senator  to  fill  the  place  of  Charles  Durkee,  whose  term  of  office  would  expire  on  the 
fourth  of  March  next  ensuing.  The  successful  candidate  was  Timothy  O.  Howe,  republican, 
who  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  One  of  the  important 
acts  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  apportioned  the  State  into  senate  and  assembly 
districts,  by  which  the  whole  number  of  members  in  both  houses  was  increased  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Another  act  apportioned  the  State  into 
six  congressional  districts  instead  of  three.  By  this  —  the  third  congressional  apportionment  — 
each  district  was  to  elect  one  representative.  The  first  district  was  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Walworth,  Racine,  and  Kenosha ;  the  second,  of  the  counties  of  Rock 
Jefferson,  Dane,  and  Columbia;  the  third,  of  Green,  La  Fayette,  Iowa,  Grant,  Crawford,  Rich- 
land, and  Sauk;  the  fourth,  of  Ozaukee,  Washington,  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Sheboygan;  the 
fifth,  Manitowoc,  Calumet,  Winnebago,  Green  Lake,  Marquette,  Waushara,  Waupaca,  Outa- 
gamie, Brown,  Kewaunee,  Door,  Oconto,  and  Shawano ;  and  the  sixth,  of  the  counties  of  Bad 
Axe,  La  Crosse,  M.  nroe,  Juneau,  Adams,  Portage,  Wood,  Jackson,  Trempealeau,  Buffalo,  Pepin, 
Pierce,  St.  Croix,  Dunn,  Eau  Claire,  Clark,  Marathon,  Chippewa,  Dallas,  Polk,  Burnett,  Douglas* 
LaPointe,  and  Ashland.     The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1861. 

At  the  spring  elections  of  this  year,  Orsamus  Cole  was  re-elected  as  associate  justice  of  the 
upreme  court.  On  the  ninth  of  May  following,  Governor  Randall  issued  a  proclamation  convening 
the  legislature  in  extra  session  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month.  "  The  extraordinary  condition 
of  the  country,"  said  he,  "growing  out  of  the  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  makes  it  necessary  that  the  legislature  of  this  State  be  convened  in  special  session  to 
provide  more  completely  for  making  the  power  of  the  State  useful  to  the  government  and'  to 
other  loyal  States."  The  fifteenth  or  extra  session  began  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  as  designated 
in  the  governor's  proclamation.  The  message  of  the  governor  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  war. 
•'  At  the  close  of  the  last  annual  session  of  the  legislature,"  said  he,  "  to  meet  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, an  act  was  passed  authorizing  me  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  'for  aid  in  maintaining  the. Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  or  to  suppress  rebellion 
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or  insurrection,  or  to  repel  inva?ion  within  the  United  States,'  and  I  was  authorized,  and  it  was 
made  my  duty,  to  take  sucli  measures  as,  in  my  judgment,  should  provide  in  the  speediest  and 
most  efficient  manner  for  responding  to  such  call :  and  to  this  end  I  was  authorized  to  accept 
the  services  of  volunteers  for  active  service,  to  be  enrolled  in  companies  of  not  less  than 
seventy-five  men  each,  rank  and  file,  and  in  regiments  of  ten  companies  each.  I  was  also 
authorized  to  provide  for  uniforming  and  equipping  such  companies  as  were  not  provided  with 
uniforms  and  equipments."  "  The  first  call  of  the  president  for  immediate  active  service,"  con- 
tinued the  governor,  "  was  for  one  regiment  of  men.  My  proclamation,  issued  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  the  legislature,  was  answered  within  less  than  ten  days,  by  companies  enough, 
each  containing  the  requisite  number  of  men,  to  make  up  at  least  five  regiments  instead  of  one. 
I  then  issued  another  proclamation,  annq^incing  the  off"ers  that  had  been  made,  and  advising 
that  thereafter  companies  might  be  enrolled  to  stand  as  minute  men,  ready  to  answer  further 
calls,  as  they  might  be  made,  but  without  expense  to  the  State,  except  as  they  were  mustered 
into  service.  In  less  than  one  month  from  the  date  of  my  first  proclamation,  at  least  five  thou- 
sand men,  either  as  individuals  or  .enrolled  companies,  have  offered  their  services  for  the  war, 
and  all  appear  anxious  for  active  service  in  the  field."  "  The  time  for  deliberation,"  concludes 
the  governor,  "  must  give  way  to  the  time  for  action.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
must  be  sustained  in  all  its  first  intent  and  wholeness.  The  right  of  the  people  of  every  State 
to  go  into  every  other  State  and  engage  in  any  lawful  pursuit,  without  unlawful  interference  or 
molestation;  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press;  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  security  from 
unjustifiable  seizure  of  persons  or  papers,  and  all  constitutional  privileges  and  immunities,  must 
receive  new  guarantees  of  safety." 

The  extra  session  of  the  legislature  passed,  wtih  a  single  exception,  no  acts  except  such  as 
appertained  to  the  military  exigencies  of  the  times.  Both  houses  adjourned  sine  die  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May,  i86t.  As  the  administration  of  Governor  Randall  would  close  with  the 
year,  and  as  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  there  was  much  interest  felt  throughout  the 
State  as  to  who  his  successor  should  be.  Three  State  tickets  were  put  in  nomination :  union, 
republican,  and  democratic.  The  republican  ticket  was  successful,  electing  Louis  P.  Harvey, 
governor;  Edward  Salomon,  lieutenant  governor;  James  T.  Lewis,  secretary  of  state ;  S.  D. 
Hastings,  state  treasurer;  James  H.  Howe,  attorney  general;  W.  H.  Ramsey,  bank  comp- 
troller; J.  L.  Pickard,  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and  A.  P.  Hodges,  state  prison 
commissioner. 

The  War  of  Secession  —  Last  Year  of  Randall's  Administration. 

When  Wisconsin  was  first  called  upon  to  aid  the  General  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
sustain  itself  against  the  designs  6f  the  secession  conspirators,  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
State  were  embarrassed  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  The 
designs  of  the  secessionists  were  so  far  developed  at  the  ending  of  the  year  i860  as  to  show  that 
resistance  to  the  national  authority  had  been  fully  determined  on.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder, 
then,  that  Governor  Randall  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  early  in  January,  i86r,  should 
have  set  forth  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Union,  or  should  have  denied  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  from  it.  "  Secession,"  said  he,  "  is  revolution ;  revolution  is  war ;  war  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  treason."  "It  is  time,"  he  continued,  "now,  to  know 
whether  we  have  any  government,  and  if  so,  whether  it  has  any  strength.  Is  our  written 
constitution  more  than  a  sheet  of  parchment .'  The  nation  must  be  lost  or  preserved  by  its  own 
strength.  Its  strength  is  in  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  It  is  time  now  that  politicians  became 
Datriots;  that  men  show  their  love  of  country  by  every  sacrifice,  but  that  of  principle,  and  by 
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unwavering  devotion  to  its  interests  and  integrity."  "The  hopes,"  added  the  governor,  most 
eloquently,  "  of  civilization  and  Christianity  are  suspended  now  upon  the  answer  to  this  question 
of  dissolution.  The  capacity  for,  as  well  as  the  right  of,  self-government  is  to  pass  its  ordeal, 
and  speculation  to  become  certainty.  Other  systems  have  been  tried,  and  have  failed  ;  and  all 
along,  the  skeletons  of  nations  have  been  strewn,  as  warnings  and  land-marks,  upon  the  great 
highway  of  historic  overnment.  Wisconsin  is  true,  and  her  people  steadfast.  ^She  will  not 
destroy  the  Union,  nor  consent  that  it  shall  be  done.  Devised  by  great,  and  wise,  and  good 
men,  in  days  of  sore  trial,  it  must  stand.  Like  some  bold  mountain,  at  whose  base  the  great  seas 
break  their  angry  floods,  and  around  whose  summit  the  thunders  of  a  thousand  hurricanes  have 
rattled  —  strong,  unmoved,  immpvable  —  so  may  our  Union  be,  while  treason  surges  at  its  base,^ 
and  passions  rage  around  it,  unmoved,  immovable  —  here  let  it  stand  forever."  These  are  the 
words  of  an  exalted  and  genuine  patriotism.  But  the  governor  did  not  content  himself  with 
eloquence  alone.  He  came  down  to  matters  of  business  as  well.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
legislation  that  would  give  more  efficient  organization  to  the  militia  of  the  State.  He  warned 
the  legislators  to  make  preparations  also  for  the  coming  time  that  should  try  the  souls  of  men. 
"The  signs  of  the  times,"  said  he,  "  indicate  that  there  may  arise  a  contingency. in  the  condition 
of  the  government,  when  it  will  become  necessary  to  respond  to  a  call  of  the  National  Government 
for  men  and  means  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  to  thwart  the  designs  of  men 
engaged  in  organized  treason.  While  no  unnecessary  expense  should  be  incurred,  yet  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom,  both  for  individuals  and  States,  in  revolutionary  times,  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
our  institutions  to  the  last  extremity."  It  was  thus  the  patriotic  governor  gave  evidence  to  the 
members  of  both  houses  that  he  "  scented  the  battle  afar  off." 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  was  passed,  declaring  that  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  friends  of  the  Union  every  where  for  its 
preservation,  to  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  its  requirements,  and  to  demand  a  like  obedience 
from  ill  others  ;  that  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
Union,  and  determined  to  preserve  it  unimpaired,  hail  with  joy  the  recent  firm,  dignified  and 
patriotic  special  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  ;  that  they  tender  to  him,  through 
the  chief  magistrate  of  their  own  State,  whatever  aid,  in  men  and  money,  may  be  required  to 
enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws  and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  in 
defense  of  the  more  perfect  Union,  which  has  conferred  prosperity  and  happiness  on  the 
American  people.  "  Renewing,"  said  they,  "  the  pledge  given  and  redeemed  by  our  fathers,  we 
are  ready  to  devote  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honors  in  upholding  the  Union  and 
the  constitution." 

The  legislature,  in  order  to  put  the  State  upon  a  kind  of  "war  footing,"  passed  an  act  for 
its  defense,  and  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  General 
Government.  It  was  under  this  act  that  Governor  Randall  was  enabled  to  organize  the  earlier 
regiments  of  Wisconsin.  By  it,  in  case  of  a  call  from, the  president  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
in  maintaining  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  to  suppress  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or 
to  repel  invasion'  within  the  United  States,  the  governor  was  authorized  to  provide,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  for  responding  to  such  call — to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  for  service, 
in  companies  of  seventy-five  men  each,  rank  and  file,  and  in  regiments  of  ten  companies  each, 
and  to  commission  officers  for  them.  The  governor  was  also  authorized  to  contract  for 
uniforms  and  equipments  necessary  for  putting  such  companies  into  active  service.  One 
hundred  thousand. dollars  were  appropriated  for  war  purposes;  and  bonds  were  authorized  to 
be  issued  for  that  amount,  to  be  negotiated  by  the  governor,  for  raising  funds.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  —  for  Fort  Su.nter  had  not  yet  been  surrendered  — 
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were  fully  met  by  the  people's  representatives,  they  doing  their  whole  duty,  as  they  then  under- 
stood it,  in  aid  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Unipn. 

Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the  quarters  were  entirely  burned, 
the  main  gates  destroyed,  the  gorge-wall  seriously  injured,  the  magazine  surrounded  by  flames, 
and  its  door  closed  from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  four  barrels  and  three  cartridges  of  powder  only 
being  available,  and  no  provisions  but  pork  remaining,  Robert  Anderson,  major  of  the  first 
artillery,  United  States  army,  accepted  terms  of  evacuation  offered  by  General  Beauregard, 
marched  out  of  the  fort  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1861,  with  colors  flying 
and  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company  and  private  property,  and  saluting  his  flag  with  fifty  guns. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Sumter  and  the  opening  act  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

"  Whereas,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  president,  in  his  proclamation  of  the  next  day,  "  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  now  are,  opposed,  and  the  execution 
thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law."  Now,  in  view  of  that 
fact,  he  called  forth  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
seventy-five  thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  those  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed.  "  A  call  is  made  on  you  by  to-night's  mail  for  one  regiment  of  militia  for  immediate 
service,"  telegraphed  the  secretary  of  war  to  Randall,  on  the  same  day. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  elsewhere,  the  public  pulse  quickened  under  the  excitement  of  the  fall  of 
Sumter.  "  The  dangers  which  surrounded  the  nation  awakened  the  liveliest  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  devotion.  For  the  time,  party  fealty  was  forgotten  in  the  general  desire  to  save 
the  nation.  The  minds  of  the  people  soon  settled  into  the  conviction  that  a  bloody  war  was  at 
hand,  and  that  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  National  Government,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
■  it  is  founded,"  were  in  jeopardy,  and  with  a  determination  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
country,  they  rushed  to  its  defense.  On  every  hand  the  National  flag  could  be  seen  displayed, 
and  the  public  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds ;  in  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  the  burden  on  every 
tongue  was  war."  "We  have  never  been  accustomed,"  said  Governor  Randall,  "  to  consider  the 
military  arm  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  government,  but  an  exigency  has  arisen 
that  demands  its  employment."  "The  time  has  come,"  he  continued,  "  when  parties  and  plat- 
forms must  be  forgotten,  and  all  good  citizens  and  patriots  unite  together  in  putting  down  rebels 
and  traitors."  "What  is  money,"  he  a"sked,  "what  is  life,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  crisis  ?  " 
Such  utterances  and  such  enthusiasm  could  but  have  their  effect  upon  the  legislature,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  still  in  session  ;  so,  although  that  body  had  already  voted  to  adjourn, 
sine  die,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  yet,  when  the  moment  arrived,  and  a  message  from  the  governor 
was  received,  announcing  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  which  had  arisen,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  thirteenth  instant  was  necessary,  the  resolution  to  adjourn  was  at  once 
rescinded.  The  two  houses  thereupon  not  only  increased  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  they  also  passed  a  law  exempting  from  civil  process,  during 
the  time  of  service,  all  persons  enlisting  and  mustering  into  the  United  States  army  from  Wis- 
consin. When,  on  the  seventeenth,  the  legislature  did  adjourn,  the  scene  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Nine  cheers  were  given  for  the  star  spangled  banner  and  three  for  the  Governor's  Guard,  who 
had  just  then  tendered  their  services — the  first  in  the  State — under  the  call  for  a  regiment  of 
men  for  three  months'  duty. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  federal  government,''  are  the  words  of  the  gover- 
nor, in  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  "  organized  treason  has  manifested  itself 
within  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  armed  rebels  are  making  war  against  ir."  "The 
treasuries  of  the  country,"  said  he,  "  must  no  longer  be  plundered ;  the  public  property  must  be 
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protected  from  aggressive  violence ;  that  already  seized  must  be  retaken,  and  the  laws  must 
be  executed  in  every  State  of  the  Union  alike."  "  A  demand,"  he  added,  "  made  upon  Wiscon^ 
sin  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  aid  to  sustain  the  federal  arm,  must  meet  with  a 
prompt  response."  The  patriotism  of  the  State  was  abundantly  exhibited  in  their  filling  up 
a  regiment  before  some  of  the  remote  settlements  had  any  knowledge  of  the  call.  On  the  twenty- 
second.  Governor  Randall  reported  to  the  secretary  of  war  that  the  First  regiment  was  ready 
to  go  into  rendezvous.  The  place  designated  was  "  Camp  Scott,"  at  Milwaukee ;  the  day,  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April.  Then  and  there  the  several  companies  assembled— the  regiment  after- 
ward completing  its  organization. 

With  a  wise  foresight,  Governor  Randall  ordered,  as  a  reserve  force  and  in  advance  of  another 
call  for  troops  by  the  president,  the  formation  of  two  more  regiments — the  Second  and  Third, 
and,  eventually,  the  Fourth.  Camps  at  Madison,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Racine,  were  formed  for 
their  reception,  where  suitable  buildings  were  erected  for  their  accommodation.  Companies 
assigned  to  the  Second  regiment  were  ordered  to  commence  moving  into  "Camp  Randall,"  at 
Madison,  on  the  first  day  of  May.  On  the  seventh,  the  secretary  of  war,  under  call  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  forty-two  thousand  additional  volunteers — this  time  for  three  years, 
or  during  the  war — telegraphed  Governor  Randall  that  no  more  three  months'  volunteers  were 
wanted;  that  such  companies  as  were  recruited  must  re-enlist  for  the  new  term  or  be  disbanded. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  com- 
menced on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  called  by  Governor  Randall  immediately  upon  his  being  notified 
of  the  second  call  of  the  president  for  troops,  on  the  third  of  May,  the  law  hurriedly  passed  at 
the  close  of  the  regular  session,  and  under  which  the  governor  had  organized  the  First  regi- 
ment, was  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  second  call  for  troops.  "  A  bill  was  introduced,  and  became 
a  law,  authorizing  the  governor  to  raise  six  regiments  of  infantry,  inclusive  of  those  he  had  organ- 
ized or  placed  at  quarters.  When  the  six  regiments  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service, 
he  was  authorized  to  raise  two  additional  regiments,  and  thus  to  keep  two  regiments  continually 
in  reserve  to  meet  any  future  call  of  the  General  Government.  He  was  authorized  to  quarter 
and  subsist  volunteers  at  rendezvous— to  transport,  clothe,  subsist  and  quarter  them  in  camp  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  Arms  and  munitions  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
Recruits  were  to  be  mustered  into  State  service,  and  into  United  States  service,  for  three  years. 
Two  assistant  surgeons  to  each  regiment  were  to  be  appointed,  and  paid  by  the  State.  The  regi- 
ments, as  they  came  into  camp,  were  to  be  instructed  in  drill  and  various  camp  duties,  to  secure 
efficiency  in  the  field.  The  troops,  so  called  in,  were  to  be  paid  monthly  by  the  State,  the  same 
pay  and  emoluments  as  the  soldiers  in  the  United  States  army,  from  the  date  of  enlistment.  The 
paymaster  general  was  authorized  to  draw  funds  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  payment  of 
the  State  troops,  and  the  expense  incurred  in  subsisting,,  transporting  and  clothing  them.  The 
governor  was  authorized  to  purchase  military  stor^,  subsistence,  clothing,  medicine,  field  and 
camp  equipage,  and  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  governor  to 
carry  out  the  law." 

Other  laws  were  passed  relating  to  military  matters.  One  authorized  the  governor  to  pur- 
chase two  thousand  stand  of  arms;  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  pay  tor  the 
same.  Another  authorized  counties,  towns,  cities  and  incorporated  villages  to  levy  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  support  of  families  of  volunteers  residing  in  their  respective 
limits.  The  one  passed  at  the  previous  session,  exempting  volunteers  from  civil  process  rhile  in 
the  service,  was  amended  so  as  to  include  all  who  might  thereafter  enlist.  One  granted  five  dollars 
per  month  as  extra  pay  to  enlisted  volunteers  having  families  dependent  upon  them  for  support, 
payable  to  their  families.     Another   authorized  the  governor  to  employ  such  aids,  clerks   and 
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messengers,  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  interests.  Still  another  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  those  who  had  enlisted  for  three  months,  but  had  declined  to  go  in  for  three  years. 
The  expenses  of  the  extra  session  were  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the  "  war  fund."  One  million 
dollars  in  bonds  were  authorized  to  be  issued  for  war  purposes  to  form  that  fund.  The  governor, 
secretary  of  state  and  state  treasurer  were  empowered  to  negotiate  them.  By  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  the  twenty-first  of  May,  the  consent  of  the  legislature  was  given  to  the  governor 
to  be  abstent  from  the  State  during  the  war,  for  as  long  a  time  as  in  his  discretion  he  might  think 
proper  or  advisable,  in  connection  with  the  military  forces  of  the  State.  For  liberality,  zeal  and 
genuine  patriotism,  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  for  the  year  1861,  deserve  a  high 
commendation.  All  that  was  necessary  upon  their  final  adjournment  at  the  close  of  the  extra 
session  to  place  the  State  upon  a  "  war  footing,"  was  the  organization  by  the  governor  of  the 
various  military  departments.  These  he  effected  by  appointing  Brigadier  General  William  L. 
Utley,  adjutant  general ;  Brigadier  General  W.  W.  Tredway,  quartermaster  general ;  Colonel 
Edwin  R.  Wadsworth,  commissary  general ;  Brigadier  General  Simeon  Mills,  paymaster  gen- 
eral; Brigadier  General  E.  B.  Wolcott,  surgeon  general;  Major  E.  L.  Buttrick,  judge  advocate; 
and  Qolonel  William  H.  Watson,  military  secretary. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  First  regiment,  at  "Camp  Scott,"  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  and  the  war  department  informed  that  it  awaited  marching  orders.  The 
regimental  officers  were  not  all  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  mode  adopted  afterwards.  On 
the  seventh  of  the  month  Governor  Randall  had  appointed  Rufus  King  a  brigadier  general,  and 
assigned  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  regiments  to  his  command  as  the  Wisconsin 
brigade ;  although  at  that  date  only  the  First  and  Second  had  been  called  into  camp.  This 
brigade  organization  was  not  recognized  by  the  General  Government.  The  secretary  of  war 
telegraphed  the  governor  of  Wisconsin  that  the  quota  of  the  State,  under  the  second  call  of  the 
president,  was  two  regiments — so  that  the  whole  number  under  both  calls  was  only  three  — one 
(the  First)  for  three  months,  two  (the  Second  and  Third)  for  three  years.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Governor  Randall  proceeded  to  organize  the  Fourth. 

As  a  number  of  the  companies  ordered  into  "  Camp  Randall  "  on  the  first  day  of  May  to 
form  the  Second  regiment  had  only  enlisted  for  three  months,  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  war 
of  the  seventh  of  that  month  making  it  imperative  that  all  such  companies  must  re-enlist  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war,  or  be  disbanded,  the  question  of  extending  their  term  of  enlist- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  companies  of  the  regiment,  when  about  five  hundred  consented  to 
the  change.  The  quota  of  the  regiment  was  afterward  made  i:p,  and  the  whole  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  under  the  president's  second 
call  for  troops.  This  was  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1861.  The  Third  regiment  having  had  its 
companies  assigned  early  in  May,  they  were  ordered  in  June  into  "Camp  Hamilton"  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  where  the  regiment  was  organized,  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  mustered  into  the 
United  States'  service  as  a  three  years  regiment.  This  filled  Wisconsin's  quota  under  the  second 
call  of  President  Lincoln.  By  this  time  war  matters  in  the  State  began  to  assume  a  systematic 
course  of  procedure — thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  untiring  energy  and  exertions  of  the  governor  and  his  subordinates. 

The  determination  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  accept  from  Wisconsin  only  two  three-years 
regiments  under  the  second  call  for  troops  was  soon  changed,  and  three  more  were  authorized, 
making  it  necessary  to  organize  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth.  The  Fourth  was  called  into  "  Camp 
Utley  "  at  Racine  on  the  sixth  of  June,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ninth  of  the  follov/ing  month.  By  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  all  the  companies  of  the 
Fifth  had  assembled  at  "  Camp  Randall,"  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  July  were  mustered  in  as 
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United  States  troops.  By  the  first  of  July,  at  the  same  place,  the  complement  for  the  Sixth 
regiment  had  been  made  up,  and  the  companies  were  mustered  for  three  years  into  the  service 
of  the  General  Government,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month.  Governor  Randall  did  not 
stop  the  good  work  when  six  regiments  had  been  accepted,  but  assigned  the  necessary  companies 
to  form  two  more  regiments — the  Seventh  and  Eighth ;  however,  he  wisely  concluded  not  to  call 
them  into  camp  until  after  harvest,  unless  specially  required  to  do  so.  "  If  they  are  needed 
sooner,"  said  the  governor,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  on  the  first  of  July,  "  a  call  will  be  imme- 
diately responded  to,  and  we  shall  have  their  uniforms  and  equipments  ready  for  them."  "By 
the  authority  of  our  legislature,"  added  the  writer,  '  I  shall,  after  the  middle  of  August,  keep 
two  regiments  equipped  and  in  camp  ready  for  a  call  to  service,  and  will  have  them  ready  at  an 
earlier  day  if  needed." 

About  the  latter  part  of  June,  W.  P.  Alexander,  of  Beloit,  a  good  marksman,  was  commis- 
sioned captain  to  raise  a  company  of  sharpshooters  for  Berdan's  regiment.  He  at  once  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  company  was  filled  to  one  hundred  and  three  privates  and  three  officers.  It 
left  the  State  about  the  middle  of  September  under  Captain  Alexander,  and  was  mustered  into 
the  service  at  Wehawken  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  that  month,  as  Company  "G  "  of  Berdan's 
regiment  of  sharpshooters.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  a  commission  was  issued  to  G.  Van 
Deutsch  of  Milwaukee,  to  raise  a  company  of  cavalry.  He  succeeded  in  filling  his  company  to 
eighty-four  men.  He  left  the  State  in  September,  joining  Fremont.  The  company  was  after- 
ward attached  to  the  fifth  cavalry  regiment  of  Missouri. 

About  the  20th  of  August,  Governor  Randall  was  authorized  to  organize  and  equip  as  rapidly 
as  possible  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  batteries  of  artillery,  and  procure  for  them  necessary 
clothing  and  equipments  according  to  United  States  regulations  and  prices,  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  officers  of  the  General  Government.  The  five  regiments  were  to  be  additional  to*  the 
eight  already  raised.  One  regiment  was  to  be  German.  During  the  last  week  of  August  the 
companies  of  the  Seventh  regiment  were  ordered  into  "  Camp  Randall,"  at  Madison.  They  were 
mustered  into  the  service  soon  after  arrival.  On  the  28th  of  August  orders  were  issued  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  First  regiment  for  three  years,  its  term  of  three  months  having  expired. 
The  secretary  of  war  having  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  regiment  for  the  new  terni,  its  mus- 
tering into  the  service  was  completed  on  the  nineteenth  of  October.  This  made  six  infantry  regi- 
ments in  addition  to  the  eight  already  accepted,  or  fourteen  in  all.  On  the  same  day  orders  were 
issued  assigning  companies  to  the  Eighth  regiment, — the  whole  moving  to  "  Camp  Randall,"  at 
Madison,  the  first  week  in  September,  where  their  mustering  in  was  finished  on  the  thirteenth. 

The  Ninth,  a  German  reginent,  was  recruited  in  squads,  and  sent  into  camp,  where  they  were 
formed  into  companies,  and  the  whole  mustered  in  on  the  26th  of  October,  i86i,at  "  Camp  Sigel," 
Milwaukee.  Companies  were  assigned  the  Tenth  regiment  on  the  18th  of  September  and 
ordered  into  camp  at  Milwaukee,  where  it  was  fully  organized  about  the  first  of  October,  being 
mustered  into  the  service  on  the  fourteenth  of  that  month.  The  Tenth  infantry  was  enlisted  in 
September,  1861,  and  mustered  in  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1 861,  at  "Camp  Holton,"  Mil- 
waukee. The  Eleventh  regiment  was  called  by  companies  into  "  Camp  Randall  "  the  latter  part 
of  September  and  first  of  October,  1861,  and  mustered  in  on  the  eighteenth.  The  Twelfth  wa"s 
called  in  to  the  same  camp  and  mustered  in  by  companies  between  the  twenty-eighth  of  October 
and  the  fifth  of  November,  1861.  The  Thirteenth  rendezvoused  at  "Camp  Treadway,"  Janes- 
ville,  being  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1861.  These 
thirteen  regiments  were  all  that  had  been  accepted  and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
while  Randall  was  governor. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  a  great  desire  had  been  manifested  for  the  orp an- 
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ization  of  artillery  companies  in  Wisconsin,  and  this  desire  was  finally  gratified.  Each  battery 
was  to  number  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  five  had  been  authorized  by 
the  General  Government  to  be  raised  in  Wisconsin.  The  First  battery  was  recruited  at  La 
Crosse,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Jacob  T.  Foster,  and  was  known  as  the  "  La  Crosse 
Artillery."  It  rendezvoused  at  Racine^early  in  October,  1861,  where  on  the  tenth  of  that  month, 
it  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service.  The  Second  battery,  Captain  Ernest  Herzberg, 
assembled  at  "  Camp  Utley,"  Racine,  and  was  mustered  in  with  the  First  battery  on  the  tenth. 
The  Third,  known  as  the  "  Badger  Battery,"  was  organized  by  Captain  L.  H.  Drury,  at  Madison 
and  Berlin,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  as  the  First 
and  Second.  The  Fourth  battery,  recruited  and  organized  at  Beloit,  under  the  supervision  of 
Captain  John  F.  Vallee,  was  mustered  in  on  the  first  of  October,  1861,  at  Racine.  The  Fifth 
battery  was  recruited  at  Monroe,  Green  county,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Oscar  F- 
Pinney,  moving  afterward  to  "  Camp  Utley,"  Racine,  where,  on  the  first  of  October,  it  was  mus- 
tered in,  along  with  the  Fourth.  So  brisk  had  been  the  recruiting,  it  was  ascertained  by  the 
governor  that  seven  companies  had  been  raised  instead  of  five,  when  the  secretary  of  war  was 
telegraphed  to,  and  the  extra  companies — the  Sixth  and  Seventh  accepted ;  the  Sixth,  known  as 
the  "  Buena  Vista  Artillery,"  being  recruited  at  Lone  Rock,  Richland  county,  in  September, 
Captain  Henry  Dillon,  and  mustered  in  on  the  second  of  October,  1861,  at  Racine;  the  Seventh, 
known  as  the  "Badger  State  Flying  Artillery,"  having  organized  at  Milwaukee,  Captain  Richard 
R.  Griffiths,  and  mustered  in  on  the  fourth  of  the  same  month,  going  into  camp  at  Racine  on  the 
eighth.  This  completed  the  mustering  in  of  the  first  seven  batteries,  during  Governor  Randall's 
administration ;  the  whole  mustered  force  being  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry ;  one  company  of 
cavalry  ;  one  of  sharpshooters  ;-and  these  seven  artillery  companies.  "Wisconsin,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, in  response  to  a  request  as  to  the  number  of  regiments  organized,  "  sent  one  regiment 
for  three  months, — officers  and  men  eight  hundred  and  ten.  The  other  regiments  '  >r  the  war  up 
to  the  Thirteenth  (including  the  First,  re-organized),  will  average  one  thousand  men  each ;  one 
company  of  sharpshooters  for  Berdan's  regiment,  one  hundred  and  three  men  ;  and  seven 
companies  of  light  artillery."  Of  cavalry  from  Wisconsin,  only  Deutsch's  company  had  been 
mustered  into  the  United  States,  although  three  regiments  had  been  authorized  by  the  General 
Government  before  the  close  of  Randall's  administration.  The  governor,  before  the  expiration 
of  his  office,  was  empowered  to  organize  more  artillery  companies — ten  in  all ;  and  five  additional 
regiments  of  infantry — making  the  whole  number  eighteen.  On  the  tenth  of  December,  he 
wrote  :  "  Our  Fourteenth  infantry  is  full  and  in  camp^  *  *  *  Fifteenth  has  five  companies 
in  camp,  and  filling  up.  Sixteenth  has  eight  companies  in  camp,  and  will  be  full  by  the  2Sth  of 
December.  Seventeenth  has  some  four  hundred  men  enlisted.  Eighteenth  will  be  in  camp,  full, 
by  January  i.  Seven  maximum  companies  of  artillery  in  camp.  *  *  *  Three  regiments  of 
cavalry — two  full  above  the  maximum  ;  the  third,  about  eight  hundred  men  in  camp."  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  three  branches  of  the  service 
was  then  in  camp  that  had  not  been  mustered  into  the  service  ;  and  this  number  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  6th  of  January,  1862,  the  day  that  Randall's  official  term  expired;  but  no  more 
men  were  mustered  in,  until  his  successor  came  into  office,  than  those  previously  mentioned. 

The  First  regiment — three  months' — left  "  Camp  Scott,"  Milwaukee,  on  the  ninth  of  June, 
1861,  for  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania — eight  hundred  and  ten  in  number;  John  C.  Starkweather, 
colonel.  The  regiment  returned  to  Milwaukee  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1861,  and  was 
mustered  out  on  the  twenty-second. 

■The  First  regiment  re-organized  at  "Camp  Scott,"  Milwaukee.  Its  mustering  into  the 
service,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  completed  on  the  nineteenth  of  October.     On  the  twenty- 
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eighth,  it  started  for  Louisville,  Kentucky — nine  hundred  and  forty-five  strpng — under  command 
of  its  former  colonel,  John  C.   Starkweather.      The  Second  regiment,  with  S.   Park  Coon  as 
colonel,  left  "  Camp  Randall,    Madison,  for  Washington  city,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1861 — 
numbering,  in  all,  one  thousand  and  fifty-one.      The  Third  regiment  started  from  "  Camp 
Hamilton,"  Fond  du  Lac,  for  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  command  of  Charles  S.  Hamilton, 
as  colonel,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1861,  with  a  numerical  strength  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine.     The  Fourth  regiment  —  Colonel  Halbert  E.  Payne  —  with  a  numerical  strength  of  one 
thousand  and  fifty-three,  departed  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1861,  from  "Canip  Utley,"  Racine, 
for  Baltimore,  Maryland.     The  Fifth  regiment  left  "  Camp  Randall,"  Madison,  one  thousand 
and  fifty-eight  strong,  commanded  by  Colonel  Amasa  Cobb,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  1861, 
for  Washington  city.     On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  r86i,  the  Sixth  regiment,  numbering  one 
thousand  and  eighty-four,  moved  from  Madison,  having  been  ordered  to  Washington  city.     It 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Lysander  Cutter.    The  Seventh  regiment — Joseph  Van  Dor,  Colonel 
— with  a  numerical  strength  of  one  thousand  and  sixteen  men — officers  and  privates,  received 
orders,  as  did  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  to  move  forward  to  Washington.     They  started  from  Madison 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1861,  for  active  service.     The  Eighth  infantry, 
nine  hundred-  and  seventy-three  strong,  commanded  by  Colonel  Robert  C.  Murphy,  left  Madison, 
en  route  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  October,  1861.     The  Ninth,  or 
German  regiment,  with  Frederick  Salomon  in  command  as  colonel,  did  not  leave  "Camp  Sigel," 
for  active   service,  while   Randall  was   governor.      The   Tenth  infantry  moved  from    "  Camp 
Holton,"  Milwaukee,  commanded  by  Colonel  Alfred  R.  Chapin,  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1861, 
destined  for  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  a  total  number  of  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  officers  and 
privates.      On  the  twentieth  of  November,  1861,  the    Eleventh   regiment  "broke   camp"  at 
Madison,  starting  for  St.  Louis,  under  command  of  Charles  L.  Harris,  .as  colonel.     Its  whole 
number  of  men  was  nine  hundred  and  sixteen.     The  Twelfth   regiment,  at  "  Camp  Randall," 
Madison — Colonel  George  E.  Bryant,  and  the  Thirteenth,  at  "  Camp  Tredway,"  Janesville — 
Colonel  Maurice  Maloney — were  still  in  camp  at  the  expiration  of  the  administration  of  Governor 
Randall :  these,  with  the  Ninth,  were  all  that  had  not  moved  out  of  the  State  for  active  service, 
of  those  mustered  in  previous  to  January  6,  1 861,— making  a  grand  total  of  infantry  sent  from 
Wisconsin,  up  to  that  date,  by  the  governor,  to  answer  calls  of  the   General  Government,  for 
three  years'  service  or  during  the  war,  of  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  men,  in  ten 
regiments,  averaging  very  nearly  one  thousand  to  each  regiment.     Besides  these  ten  regiments 
of  infantry  for  three  years'  service,  Wisconsin  had  also  sent  into  the  field  the  First  regiment  for 
three  months'  service,  numbering  eight  hundred  and  ten  men ;    Alexander's  company  of  sharp- 
shooters, one  hundred  and   six;    and   Deutsch's  company  of  cavalry,  _eighty-four :   in  all  one 
thousand.     Adding  these  to  the  three  years'  regiments,  and  the  whole  force,  in  round  numbers 
was  eleven  thousand  men,  furnished  by  the  State  in  186 1. 

Eighth  Administration. — Louis  P.  Harvey  and  Edward  Salomon,  Governors i862-i86'? 

Louis  P.  Harvey  was  inaugurated  governor  of  Wisconsin  on  the  sixth  of  January  1862 
The  fifteenth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  began  on  the  eighth  of  the  same 
month.     In  the  senate,  the  republicans  were  in   the.  majority;    but  in  the  assembly  they  had 

only  a  plurality  of  members,  there  being  a  number  of  "  Union  "  men  in  that  branch enough 

indeed,  to  elect,  by  outside  aid,  J.  W.  Beardsley,  who  ran  for  the  assembly,  upon  the  "  Union  '' 
ticket,  as  speaker.  Governor  Harvey,  on  the  tenth,  read  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  joint 
convention.  "  No  previous  legislature,"  are  his  opening  words,  "  has  convened  under  equal 
incentives  to  a  disinterested  zeal  in  the  public  service The  occasion,"  he  adds,  "pleads" 
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with  you  in  rebuke  of  all  the  meaner  passions,  admonishing  to  the  exercise  of  a  conscientious 
patriotism,  becoming  the  representatives  of  a  Christian  people,  called  in  God's  providence  to 
pass  through  the  furnace  of  a  great  trial  of  their  virtue,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  Government." 
On  the  seventh  of  April  following,  the  legislature  adjourned  until  the  third  of  June  next  ensuing. 
Before  it  again  assembled,  an  event  occurred,  casting  a  gloom  over  the  whole  State.  The 
occasion  was  the  accidental  drowning  of  Governor  Harvey. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1862,  the  certainty 
that  some  of  the  Wisconsin  regiments  had  suffered  severely,  induced  the  governor  to  organize 
a  reli  ;f  party,  to  aid  the  wounded  and  suffering  soldiers  from  the  State.  On  the  tenth,  Harvey 
and  others  started  on  their  tour  of  benevolence.  Arriving  at  Chicago,  they  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  boxes  had  been  forwarded  there  from  different  points  in  the  State,  containing  supplies  of 
various  kinds.  At  Mound  City,  Paducah,  and  Savannah,  the  governor  and  his  party  adminis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Wisconsin  soldiers.  Having  completed  their  mission 
of  mercy,  they  repaired  to  a  boat  in  the  harbor  of  Savannah,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Minne- 
haha^ which  was  to  convey  them  to  Cairo,  on  their  homeward  trip.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  1862,  and  very  dark  when  the  boat  arrived  which  was  to  take  the 
governor  and  his  friends  on  board ;  and  as  she  rounded  to,  the  bow  touching  the  Dunleit/i,  on 
which  was  congregated  the  party  ready  to  depart.  Governor  Harvey,  by  a  misstep,  fell  overboard 
between  the  two  boats,  into  the  Tennessee  river.  The  current  was  strong,  and  the  water  more 
than  thirty  feet  deep.  Every  thing  was  done  that  could  be,  to  save  his  life,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  His  body  was  subsequently  found  and  brought  to  Madison  for  interment.  Edward 
Salomon,  lieutenant  governor,  by  virtue  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  upon  the 
death  of  Harvey,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  governor  of  Wisconsin.  On  the  third  day  of  June, 
the  legislature  re-assembled  in  accordance  with  adjournment  on  the  seventh  of  April  previous, 
Governor  Salomon,  in  his  message  of  that  day,  to  the  senate  and  assembly,  after  announcing 
the  sad  event  of  the 'death  of  the  late  governor,  said:  "  The  last  among  the  governors  elected 
by  the  people  of  this  State,  he  is  the  first  who  has  been  removed  by  death  from  our  midst.  The 
circumstances  leading  to  and  surrounding  the  tragic  and  melancholy  end  of  the  honored  and 
lamented  deceased,  are  well  known  to  the  people,  and  are,  with  his  memory,  treasured  up  in 
their  hearts."  He  died,"  added  Salomon,  "  while  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  duties  of  philan- 
thropy and  humanity,  that  a  noble  impulse  had  imposed  upon  him."  The  legislature,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  by  a  joint  resolution,  declared  that  in  the  death  of  Governor  Harvey,  the 
State  had  "  lost  an  honest,  faithful,  and  efficient  public  officer,  a  high-toned  gentleman,  a  warm- 
hearted philanthropist,  and  a  sincere  friend."  Both  houses  adjourned  sine  die,  on  the  seventeuth 
of  June,  1862. 

Business  of  great  public  importance,  in  the  judgment  of  the  governor,  rendering  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  necessary,  he  issued,  on  the  twehty-ninth  of  August,  1862,  his  proc- 
lamation to  that  effect,  convening  both  houses  on  the  tenth  of  September  following.  On  that 
day  he  sent  in  his  message,  relating  wholly  to  war  matters.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  previous  session,  six  hundred  thousand  more  men  had  been  called  for  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  "  It  is  evident,"  said  'he,  "  that  to 
meet  further  calls,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  upon  a  system  of  drafting  or  conscription,  in  Wisconsin." 
The  governor  then  proceeded  to  recommend  such  measures  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  legislature  levied  a  tax  to  aid  volunteering,  and  passed  a  law 
giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  soldiers  in  the  military  service.  They  also  authorized  the  raising 
of  money  for  payment  of  bounties  to  volunteers.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September,  1862,  after  a  session  of  sixteen  days,  and  the  enacting  of  seventeen  laws. 
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On  the  7th  of  October,  James  H.  Howe,  attorney  general,  resigned  his  office  to  enter  the 
army.  On  the  14th  of  that  month,  Winfield  Smith  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

At  the  general  election  in  the  Fall  of  this  year,  six  congressmen  were  elected  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  congress:  James  S.  Brown  from  the  first  district;  I.  C.  Sloan,  from  the  second;  Amasa 
Cobb,  from  the  third ;  Charles  A.  Eldredge,  from  the  fourth ;  Ezra  Wheeler,  from  the  fifth;  and 
W.  D.  Mclndoe,  from  the  sixth  district.  Sloan,  Cobb,  and  Mclndoe,  were  elected  as  republi- 
cans ;  Brown,  Eldridge,  and  Wheeler,  as  democrats. 

The  sixteenth  regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  commenced  on  the  fourteenth  of 
January,  1863.  J.  Allen  Barber  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  majority  in  both 
houses  was  republican.  Governor  Salomon  read  his  message  on  the  fifteenth,  to  the  joint 
convention,  referring,  at  length,  to  matters  connected  with  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  A  large 
number  of  bills  were  passed  by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and  their  families.  On 
the  twenty-second,  the  legislature  re-elected  James  R.  Doolittle,  to  the  United  States  seriate  for 
six  years,  from  the  fourth  of  March  next  ensuing.  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the 
second  of  April  following.  In  the  Spring  of  this  year,  Luther  S.  Dixon  was  re-elected  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  running  as  an  independent  candidate. 

By  a  provision  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1858,  as  amended  by  an  act  passed  in  1862,  and 
interpreted  by  another  act  passed  in  1S75,  the  terms  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
elected  for  a  full  term,  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  succeeding  their  election. 

At  the  Fall  election  there  were  two  tickets  in  the  field :  democratic  and  union  republican. 
The  latter  was  successful,  electing  James  T.  Lewis,  governor ;  Wyman  Spooner,  lieutenant 
governor;  Lucius  Fairchild,  secretary  of  state;  S.  D.  Hastings,  state  treasurer;  Winfield 
Smith,  attorney  general ;  J.  L.  Pickard,  state  superintendent ;  W.  H.  Ramsay,  bank  comp- 
troller ;  and  Henry  Cordier,  state  prison  commissioner. 

War  of  Secession — Harvey  and  Salomon's  Administration. 

When  Governor  Randall  turned  over  to  his  successor  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  the  military 
matters  of  Wisconsin,  he  had  remaining  in  the  State,  either  already  organized  or  in  process  of 
formation,  the  Ninth  infantry,  also  the  Twelfth  up  to  the  Nineteenth  inclusive ;  three  regiments 
of  cavalry ;  and  ten  batteries — First  to  Tenth  inclusive.  Colonel  Edward  Daniels,  in  the  Summer 
of  1861,  was  authorized  by  the  war  department  to  recruit  and  organize  one  battalion  of  cavalry 
in  Wisconsin.  He  was  subsequently  authorized  to  raise  two  more  companies.  Governor  Ran- 
dall, in  October,  was  authorized  to  complete  the  regiment — the  First  cavalry — by  the  organiza- 
tion of  six  additional  companies.  The  organization  of  the  Second  cavalry  regiment  was  author- 
ized in  the  Fall  of  1861,  as  an _  "independent  acceptance,"  but  was  finally  turned  over  to  the 
State  authorities.  Early  in  November,  1861,  the  war  department  issued  an  order  discontinuing 
enlistments  for  the  cavalry  service,  and  circulars  were  sent  to  the  different  State  executives  to 
consolidate  all  incomplete  regiments.  Ex-Governor  Barstow,  by  authority  of  General  Fremont, 
which  authority  was  confirmed  by  the  General  Government,  had  commenced  the  organization  of 
a  cavalry  regiment  —  the  Third  Wisconsin  —  when  Governor  Randall  received  information  that 
the  authority  of  Barstow  had  been  revoked.  The  latter,  however,  soon  had  his  authority 
restored.  In  October,  Governor  Randall  was  authorized  by  the  war  department  to  .raise  three 
additional  companies  of  artillery  —  Eighth  to  Tenth  inclusive.  These  three  batteries  were  all 
filled  and  went  into  camp  by  the  close  of  1861.  Governor  Randall,  therefore,  besides  sending 
out  of  the  State  eleven  thousand  men,  had  in  process  of  formation,  .or  fully  organized,  nine 
regiments  of  infantry,  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  ten  companies  of  artillery,  left  behind  in 
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-various  camps  in  the  State,  to  be  turned  over  to  his  successor. 

The  military  officers  of  Wisconsin  were  the  governor,  Louis  P.  Harvey,  commander-in- 
chief;  Brigadier  General  Augustus  Gaylord,  adjutant  general;  Brigadier  General  W.  W.  Tred- 
way,  quartermaster  general ;  Colonel  Edwin  R.  Wadsworth,  commissary  general ;  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Simeon  Mills,  paymaster  general;  Brigadier  General  E.  B.  Wolcott,  surgeon  general;  Major 
M.  H.  Carpenter,  judge  advocate;  and  Colonel  William  H.  Watson,  military  secretary.  As  the 
General  Government  had  taken  the  recruiting  service  out  of  the  hands  of  the  executives  of  the 
States,  and  appointed  superintendents  in  their  place,  the  offices  of  commissary  general  and 
paymaster  general  were  no  longer  necessary;  and  their  time,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
administration  in  Wisconsin  of  1862,  was  employed,  so  long  as  they  continued  their  respective 
offices,  in  settling  up  the  business  of  each.  The  office  of  commissary  general  was  closed  about 
the  first  of  June,  1862  ;  that  of  paymaster  general  on  the  tenth  of  July  following.  On  the  last 
of  August,  1862,  Brigadier  General  Tredway  resigned  the  position  of  quartermaster  general,  and 
Nathaniel  F.  Lund  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

Upon  the  convening  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  its  regular  January  session  of  this 
jear — 1862,  Governor  Harvey  gave,  in  his  message  to  that  body,  a  full  statement  of  what  had 
been  done  by  Wisconsin  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  war,  under  the  administration  of  his 
predecessor.  He  stated  that  the  State  furnished  to  the  service  of  the  General  Government 
under  the  call  for  volunteers  for  three  months,  one  regiment  —  First  Wisconsin  ;  under  the  call 
for  volunteers  for  three  years,  or  the  war,  ten  regiments,  numbering  from  the  First  re-organized 
to  the  Eleventh,  excluding  the  Ninth  or  German  regiment.  He  gave  as  the  whole  number  of 
officers,  musicians  and  privates,  in  these  ten  three-year,  regiments,  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventeen.  He  further  stated  that  there  were  then  organized  and  awaiting  orders,  the  Ninth,  in 
"  Camp  Sigel,"  Milwaukee,  numbering  nine  hundred  and  forty  men,  under  Colonel  Frederick 
Salomon ;  the  Twelfth,  in  "  Camp  Randall,"  one  thousand  and  thirty-nine  men,  under  Colonel 
George  E.  Bryant ;  the  Thirteenth,  in  "  Camp  Tredway,"  Janesville,  having  nine  hundred  and 
nineteen  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  M.  Maloney ;  and  the  Fourteenth,  at  "  Camp  Wood," 
Fond  du  Lac,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Colonel  D.  E.  Wood. 

The  Fifteenth  or  Scandinavian  regiment.  Colonel  H.  C.  Heg,  seven  hundred  men,  and  the 
■Sixteenth,  Colonel  Benjamin  Allen,  nine  hundred  men,  were  at  that  time  at  "Camp  Randall,"  in 
near  readiness  for  marching  orders.  The  Seventeenth  (Irish)  regiment.  Colonel  J.  L.  Doran,  and 
the  Eighteenth,  Colonel  James  S.  Alban,  had  their  full  number  of  companies  in  readiness,  lacking 
one,  and  had  been  notified  to  go  into  camp  —  the  former  at  Madison,  the  latter  at  Milwaukee. 
Seven  companies  of  artillery,  numbering  together  one  thousand  and  fifty  men,  had  remained  for 
a  considerable  time  in  "  Camp  Utley,"  Racine,  impatient  of  the  delays  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  calling  them  to  move  forward.  Three  additional  companies  of  artillery  were  about 
going  into  camp,  numbering  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  men.  Besides  these,  the  State  had 
furnished,  as  already  mentioned,  an  independent  company  of  cavalry,  then  in  Missouri,  raised 
by  Captain  Von  Deutsch,  of  eighty-one  men  ;  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  four  men  for  Ber- 
dan's  sharpshooters;  and  an  additional  company  for  the  Second  regiment,  of  about  eighty  men. 
Three  regiments  of  cavalry — the  First,  Colonel  E.  Daniels  ;  the  Second,  Colonel  C.  C.  Washburn ; 
and  the  Third,  Colonel  W.  A.  Barstow ;  were  being  organized.  They  numbered  together,  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  Nineteenth  (independent)  regiment  was  rapidly  organ- 
izing under  the  direction  of  the  General  Government,  by  Colonel  H.  T.  Sanders,  Racine.  Not 
bringing  this  last  regiment  into  view,  the  State  had,  at  the  commencement  of  Governor  Harvey's 
administration,  including  the  First,  three-months'  regiment,  either  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  or  organizing  for  it,  a  total  of  twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  men. 
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The  legislature  at  its  regular  session  of  1862,  passed  a  law  making  it  necessary  to  present 
all  claims  which  were  made  payable  out  of  the  war  fund,  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  they 
accrued  ;  a  law  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  investment  of  the  principal  of  the  school  fund  in 
the  bonds  of  the  state  issued  for  war  purposes  ;  another,  amendatory  of  the  act  of  the  extra  session 
of  1861,  granting  exemption  to  persons  enrolled  in  the  military  service,  so  as  to  except  persons 
acting  as  fiduciary  agents,  either  as  executors  or  administrators,  or  guardians  or  trustees,  or 
persons  defrauding  the  State,  or  any  school  district  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  same ;  also  author- 
izing a  stay  of  proceedings  in  foreclosures  of  mortgages,  by  advertisements.  "  The  State  Aid 
Law"  was  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  all  regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and  sharpshooters, 
defining  the  rights  of  families,  fixing  penalties  for  the  issue  of  false  papers,  and  imposing  duties  on 
military  officers  in  the  field  t6  make  certain  reports.  These  amendments  only  included  regi- 
ments and  companies  organized  up  to  and  including  the  Twentieth,  which  was  in  prqcess  of 
organization  before  the  close  of  the  session.  A  law  was  also  passed  suspending  the  sale  of  lands 
mortgaged  to  the  State,  or  held  by  volunteers;  another  defining  the  duties  of  the  allotment  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  fixing  their  compensation.  One 
authorized  the  issuing  of  bonds  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  war  purposes  ;  one  author- 
ized a  temporary  loan  from  the  general  fund  to  pay  State  aid  to  volunteers  ;  and  one,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  to  investigate  the  sale  of  war  bonds ;  while  another  authorized  the 
governor  to  appoint  surgeons  to  batteries,  and  assistant  surgeons  to  cavalry  regiments. 

The  legislature,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  a  recess  from  the  seventh  of  April  to  the  third 
of  June,  1862.  Upon  its  re-assembling,  -..-  ict  was  passed  providing  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
active  services  of  the  paymaster  general,  quartermaster  general  and  commissary  general. 
Another  act  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  the  governor  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  State.  There  was  also  another  act  passed  authorizing  the  auditing, 
by  the  quartermaster  general,  of  bills  for  subsistence  and  transportation  of  the  Wisconsin  cavalry 
regiments.  At  the  extra  session  called  by  Governor  Salomon,  for  the  tenth  of  September,  1862, 
an  amendment  was  made  to  the  law  granting  aid  to  families  of  volunteers,  by  including  all  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  infantry,  or  batteries  of  artillery  before  that  time  raised  in  the  State,  or  that 
might  afterward  be  raised  and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service.  It  also  authorized  the 
levying  of  a  State  tax  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  war  fund  and  used'  in  the  payment  of  warrants  for  "  State  Aid"  to  families  of  volunteers. 
Another  law  authorized  commissioned  officers  out  of  the  State  to  administer  oaths  and  take 
acknowledgments  of  deeds  and  other  papers.  One  act  authorized  soldiers  in  the  field,  although 
out  of  the  State,  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffirage  ;  and  another  gave  towns,  cities,  incorporated 
villages  and  counties  the  authority  to  raise  money  to  pay  bounties  to  volunteers. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  1862,  Governor  Salomon  received  from  the  war  department  a  dispatch 
stating  that  orders  had  been  issued  for  a  draft  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  be  immediately 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  for  nine  months  unless  sooner  discharged  ; 
that  if  the  State  quota  under  a  call  made  July  2,  of  that  year,  for  three  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers, was  not  filled  by  the  fifteenth  of  August,  the  deficiency  would  be  made  up  by  draft ;  and 
that  the  secretary  of  war  would  assign  the  quotas  to  the  States  and  establish  regulations  for  the 
draft.  On  the  eighth  of  that  month,  the  governor  of  the  State  was  ordered  to  immediately  cause 
an  enrollment  of  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  by  counties. 
Governor  Salomon  was  authorized  to  appoint  proper  officers,  and  the  United  States  promised  to 
pay  all  reasonable  expenses.  The  quota  for  Wisconsin,  under  the  call  for  nine  months'  men,  was 
eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four.  The  draft  was  made  by  the  governor  in  obedience  to 
the  order  he  had  received  from  Washington  ;  but  such  had  been  the  volunteering  under  the  stim- 
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ulus  caused  by  a  fear  of  it,  that  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men  were 
drafted.  This  was  the  first  and  only  draft  made  in  Wisconsin  by  the  State  authorities. 
Subsequent  ones  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  provost  marshal  general  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  enlisting,  organization  and  mustering  into  the  United  States  service  during  Randall's 
administration  of  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry — the  First  to  the  Thirteenth  inclusive,  and  the 
marching  of  ten  of  them  out  of  the  State  before  the  close  of  1861,  also,  of  one  company  of  cavalry 
under  Captain  Von  Deutsch  and  one  company  of  sharpshooters  under  Captain  Alexander,  con, 
stituted  the  effective  aid  abroad  of  Wisconsin  during  that  year  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  But  for 
the  year  1862,  this  aid,  as  to  number  of  organizations,  was  more  than  doubled,  as  will  now  bQ 
shown. 

The  Ninth  regiment  left  "  Camp  Sigel,"  Milwaukee,  under  command  of  Colonel  Freder.ck 
Salomon,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1862,  numbering  thirty-nine  officers  and  eight  hun 
dred  and  eighty-four  men,  to  report  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  Twelfth  infantry  left  Wisconsin  under  command  of  Colonel  George  E.  Bryant,  ten 
hundred  and  forty-five  strong,  the  eleventh  of  January,  1862,  with  orders  to  report  at  Weston, 
Missouri. 

The  Thirteenth  regiment — Colonel  Maurice  Maloney — left  "  Camp  Tredway,"  Janesville,  orv 
the  eighteenth  of  January,  1862,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  strong,  under  orders  to  report  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  it  arrived  on  the  twenty-third. 

The  Fourteenth  regiment  of  infantry  departed  from  "  Camp  Wood,"  Fond  du  Lac,  under 
command  of  Colonel  David  E.  Wood,  for  St.  Loui-,  Missouri,  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1862,  it 
having  been  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  previous.  Its 
total  strength  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy  officers  and  men.  It  arrived  at  its  destination  on 
the  tenth  of  March,  and  went  into  quarters  at  "  Benton  Barracks." 

The  Fifteenth  regiment,  mostly  recruited  from  the  Scandinavian  population  of  Wisconsin, 
was  organized  at  "  Camp  Randall,"  Madison — Hans  C.  Heg  as  colonel.  Its  muster  into  the 
United  States  service  was  completed  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1862,  it  leaving  the  State  for 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  second  of  March  following,  with  a  total  strength  of  eight  hundred  and 
one  officers  and  men. 

The  Sixteenth  regiment  was  organized  at  "Camp  Randall,"  and  was  mustered  into  the 
service  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1862,  leaving  the  State,  with  Benjamin  Allen  as  colonel,  for 
St.  Louis  on  the  thirteenth  of  March  ensuing,  having  a  total  strength  of  one  thousand  and 
sixty-six. 

The  regimental  organization  of  the  Seventeenth  infantry  (Irish),  Colonel  John  L.  Doran 
was  effected  at  "  Camp  Randall,"  and  the  mustering  in  of  the  men  completed  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  1862,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  on  the  twenty-third  for  St.  Louis. 

The  Eighteenth  regiment  organized  at  "  Camp  Trowbridge,"  Milwaukee — James  S.  Alban 
colonel — completed  its  muster  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  fifteenth  of  March   1862 
and  left  the  State  for  St.  Louis  on  the  thirtieth,  reaching  their  point  of  destination  on  the  thirty- 
first. 

The  Nineteenth  infantry  rendezvoused  at  Racine  as  an  independent  regiment,  its  colonel 
Horace  T.  Sanders,  being  commissioned  by  the  war  department.  The  men  were  mustered  into 
the  service  as  fast  as  they  were  enlisted.  Independent  organizations  being  abolished,  by  an 
order  from  Washington,  the  Nineteenth  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  regiments  in  the 
State.  On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1862,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  "  Camp  Randall  "  to  guard 
rebel  prisoners.  Here  the  mustering  in  was  completed,  numbering  in  all  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three.     They  left  the  State  for  Washington  on  the  second  of  June. 
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The  muster  into  the  United  States  service  of  the  Twentieth  regiment — Bertine  Pinckney, 
colonel — was  completed  on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  1862,  at  "Camp  Randall,"  the  original 
strength  being  nine  hundred  and  ninety.  On  the  thirtieth  of  August  the  regiment  left  the  State 
for  St.  Louis. 

The  Twenty-first  infantry  was  organized  at  Oshkosh,  being  mustered  in  on  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  and  two,  all  told — Benjamin  J.  Sweet,  colonel — 
leaving  the  State  for  Cincinnati  on  the  eleventh. 

The  Twenty-second  regiment — Colonel  William  L.  Utley — was  organized  at  "Camp  Utley," 
Racine,  and  mustered  in  on  the  second  of  September,  1862.  Its  original  strength  was  one  thou- 
sand and  nine.     It  left  the  State  for  Cincinnati  on  the  sixteenth. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1862,  the  Twenty-third  regiment — Colonel  Joshua  J.  Guppey — 
was  mustered  in  at  "Camp  Randall,"  leaving  Madison  for  Cincinnati  on  the  fifteenth. 

The  Twenty-fourth  infantry  rendezvoused  at  "  Camp  Sigel,"  Milwaukee.  Its  muster  in  was 
■completed  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1862,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  under  Colonel 
Charles  H.  Larrabee,  for  Kentucky,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  one  thousand  strong. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1862,  at  "  Camp  Salomon,"  LaCrosse,  the  Twenty-fifth 
,  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service — Milton  Montgomery,  colonel.  They  left  the  State  on 
the  nineteenth  with  orders  to  report  to  Gerferal  Pope,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  aid  in  suppress- 
ing the  Indian  difficulties  in  that  State.  Their  entire  strength  was  one  thousand  and  eighteen. 
The  regiment,  after  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  among  the  settlers,  and 
deterring  the  Indians  from  hostilities,  returned  to  Wisconsin,  arriving  at  "  Camp  Randall "  on  the 
eighteenth,  of  December,  1862. 

The  Twenty-sixth — almost  wholly  a  German  regiment — was  mustered  into  the  service  at 
"Camp  Sigel,"  Milwaukee,  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1862.  The  regiment,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  William  H.  Jacobs,  left  the  State  for  Washington  city  on  the  sixth  of  October, 
one  thousand  strong. 

The  Twenty-seventh  infantry  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  "Camp  Sigel,"  Milwaukee,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  September,  1862  ;  but  the  discontinuance  of  recruiting  for  new  regiments  in 
August  left  the  Twenty-seventh  with  only  seven  companies  full.  An  order  authorizing  the 
recruiting  of  three  more  companies  was  received,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Conrad 
Krez  the  organization  was  completed,  but  the  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  not  been 
mustered  into  the  service. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1862,  the  Twenty-eighth  regiment — James  M.  Lewis,  of 
Oconomowoc,  colonel — was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at  "Camp  Washburn,"  Mil- 
waukee. Its  strength  was  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In  November,  the  regiment  was 
employed  in  arresting  and  guarding  the  draft  rioters  in  Ozaukee  county.  It  left  the  State  for 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  where  they  arrived  on  the  twenty-second ; 
remaining  there  until  the  fifth  of  January,  1863. 

The  Twenty-ninth  infantry— Colonel  Charles  R.  Gill— was  organized  at  "  Camp  Randall," 
where  its  muster  into  the  United  States  service  was  completed  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  for  Cairo,  Illinois,  on  the  second  of  November. 

The  Thirtieth  regiment,  organized  at  "Camp  Randall"  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel 
Daniel  J.  Dill,  completed  its  muster  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
1862,  with  a  strength  of  nine  hundred  and  six.  On  the  sixteenth  of  November,  one  company  of 
the  Thirtieth  was  sent  to  Green  Bay  to  protect  the  draft  commissioner,  remaining  several  weeks. 
On  the  eighteenth,  seven  companies  moved  to  Milwaukee  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  draft  in  Mil- 
waukee county,  while  two  companies  remained  in  "  Camp  Randall "  to  guard  Ozaukee  rioters. 
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On  the  twenty-second,  six  companies  from  Milwaukee  went  to  West  Bend,  Washington  county, 
one  company  returning  to  "Camp  Randall."  After  the  completion  of  the  draft  in  Washington 
county,  four  companies  returned  to  camp,  while  two  companies  were  engaged  in  gathering  up 
the  drafted  men. 

The  final  and  complete  organization  of  the  Thirty-first  infantry — Colonel  Isaac  E.  Mess- 
more — was  not  concluded  during  the  year  1862. 

The  Thirty-second  regiment,  organized  at  "Camp  Bragg,"  Oshkosh,  with  James  H.  Howe 
as  colonel,  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1862  ;  and,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  October,  leaving  the  State,  it  proceeded  by  way  of  Chicago  and  Cairo  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  going  into  camp  on  the  third  of  November.  The  original  strength  of  the  Thirty- 
second  was  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

The  Thirty-third  infantry — Colonel  Jonathan  B.  Moore — mustered  in  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  1862,  at  "  Camp  Utiey,"  Racine,. left  tlie  State,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  strong, 
moving  by  way  of  Chicago  to  Cairo. 

The  Thirty-fourth  regiment,  drafted  men,  original  strength  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one — 
Colonel  Fritz  Anneke — had  its  muster  into  service  for  nine  months  completed  at  "  Camp  Wash- 
burn," Milwaukee,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1862. 

Of  the  twenty-four  infantry  regiments,  numbered  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Thirty-fourth 
inclusive,  and  including  also  the  Ninth,  three — the  Ninth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth — were  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service  in  1861.  The  whole  of  the  residue  were  mustered  in  during 
the  year  1862,  except  the  Twenty-seventh  and  the  Thirty-first.  All  were  sent  out  of  the  State 
during  1862,  except  the  last  two  mentioned  and  the  Twenty-fifth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty-fourth. 
The  First  regiment  of  cavalry  —  Colonel  Edward  Daniels — perfected  its  organization  at 
'"  Camp  Harvey,"  Kenosha.  Its  muster  into  the  United  States  service  was  completed  on  the 
eighth  of  March,  1862,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  for  St.  Louis  on  the  seventeenth,  with  a 
strength  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

The  muster  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  cavalry  was  completed  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1862, 
at  "Camp  Washburn,"  Milwaukee,  the  regiment  leaving  the  State  for  St.  Louis  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  strong.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Cadwallader  C. 
Washburn  as  colonel. 

The  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry — Colonel  William  A.  Barstow — was  mustered  in  at  "  Camp 
Barstow,"  Janesvrlle.  The  muster  was  completed  on  the  3rst  of  January,  1862,  the  regiment 
leaving  the  State  on  the  26th  of  March  for  St.  Louis,  with  a  strength  of  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

The  original  project  of  forming  a  regiment  of  light  artillery  in  Wisconsin  was  overruled 
by  the  war  department,  and  the  several  batteries  were  sent  from  the  State  as  independent 
organizations. 

The  First  battery — Captain  Jacob  T.  Foster — ^perfected  its  organization  at  "Camp  Utley," 
where  the  company  was  mustered  in,  it  leaving  the  State  with  a  strength  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1862,  for  Louisville,  where  the  battery  went  into  "Camp 
Irvine,"  near  that  city.  The  Second  battery — Captain  Ernest  F.  Herzberg — was  mustered  into 
the  service  at  "Camp  Utley,"  October  10,  i86r,  the  company  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.  It  left  the  State  for  Baltimore,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1862.  The  Third  battery — Cap- 
tain L.  H.  Drury — completed  its  orgar^ization  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  at  "  Camp  Utley,"  and 
was  mustered  in  October  ro,  r86i,  leaving  the  State  for  Louisville,  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1862.  The  Fourth  battery — Captain  John  F.  Vallee — rendezvoused  at  "Camp  Utley."  Its 
muster  in  was  completed  on  the  ist  of  October,  r86i,  its  whole  force  being  one  hundred  and  fifty 
one.     The  company  left  the  State  for  Baltimore  on  the  21st  of  January,  1862.     The   Fifth  bat- 
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tery,  commanded  by  Captain  Oscar  F.  Finney,  was  mustered  in  on  the  ist  of  October,  1861,  at 
"  Camp  Utley,"  leaving  the  State  for  St.  Louis,  on  the  isth  of  March,  1862,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  strong.  The  Sixth  battery— Captain  Henry  Dillon— was  mustered  in  on  the  ad  of 
October,  1861,  at  "  Camp  Utley,"  leaving  the  State  for  St.  Louis,  March  15,  1862,  with  a  numer- 
ical strength  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  Seventh  battery— Captain  Richard  R.  Grif- 
fiths—was mustered  in  on  the  4th  of  October,  1861,  at  "  Camp  Utley,"  and  proceeded  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1862,  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  batteries  to  St.  Louis.  The  Eighth  battery,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Stephen  J.  Carpenter,  was  mustered  in  on  the  8th  of  January,  1862,  at 
"Camp  Utley,"  and  left  the  State  on  the  i8th  of  March  following,  for  St.  Louis,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  strong.  The  Ninth  battery,  under  command  of  Captain  Cyrus  H.  Johnson,  was  organ- 
ized at  Burlington,  Racine  county.  It  was  mustered  in  on  the  7th  of  January,  1862,  leaving 
"  Camp  Utley  "  for  St.  Louis,  on  the  i8th  of  March.  At  St.  Louis,  their  complement  of  men- 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five — was  made  up  by  the  transfer  of  forty-five  from  another  battery.  The 
Tenth  battery — Captain  Yates  V.  Bebee— after  being  mustered  in  at  Milwaukee,  on  the  loth  of 
February,  1862,  left  "  Camp  Utley,"  Racine,  on  the  i8th  of  March  for  St.  Louis,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  strong.  The  Eleventh  battery — Captain  John  O'Rourke — was  made  up  of  the  "  Oconto 
Irish  Guards  "  and  a  detachment  of  Illinois  recruits.  The  company  was  organized  at  "  Camp 
Douglas,"  Chicago,  in  the  Spring  of  1862.  Early  in  1862,  William  A.  Pile  succeeded  in  enlisting 
ninety-nine  men  as  a  company  to  be  known  as  the  Twelfth  battery.  The  men  were  mustered  in 
and  sent  forward  in  squads  to  St.  Louis.  Captain  Pile's  commission  was  revoked  on  the  i8th 
of  July.  His  place  was  filled  by  William  Zickrick.  These  twelve  batteries  were  all  that  left  the 
State  in  1-862.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  nineteen  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  as  the  effective  force  sent  out  during  the  year  by  Wisconsin. 

The  military  ofiicers  of  the  State,  at  the  commencement  of  1863,  were  Edward  Salomon, 
governor  and  commander-in-chief;  Brigadier  General  Augustus  Gay  lord,  adjutant  general; 
Colonel  S.  Nye  Gibbs,  assistant  adjutant  general ;  Brigadier  General  Nathaniel  F.  Lund, 
quartermaster  general;  Brigadier  General  E.  B.  Wolcott,  surgeon  general;  and  Colonel  W.  H. 
Watson,  military  secretary.  The  two  incomplete  regiments  of  1862  —  the  Twenty-seventh  and 
Thirty-first  volunteers  —  were  completed  and  in  the  field  in  March,  1863.  The  former  was 
mustered  in  at  "Camp  Sigel"  —  Colonel  Conrad  Krez  —  oh  the  7th  of  March,  and  left  the  State, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  strong,  on  the  i6th  for  Columbus,  Kentucky;  the  latter,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Isaac  E.  Messmore,  with  a  strength  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
left  Wisconsin  on  the  ist  of  March,  for  Cairo,  Illinois.  The  Thirty-fourth  (drafted)  regiment 
left  "Camp  Washburn,"  Milwaukee,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1863,  for  Columbus,  Kentucky, 
numbering  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fritz  Anneke.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  1863,  the  Twenty-fifth  regiment  left  "Camp  Randall"  for  Cairo,  Illinois.  The 
Thirtieth  regiment  remained  in  Wisconsin  during  the  whole  of  1863,  performing  various 
duties — the  only  one  of  the  whole  thirty-four  that,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  had  not  left  the  State. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1863,  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  as  before  stated,  convened 
at  Madison.  Governor  Salomon,  in  his  message  to  that  body,  gave  a  summary  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  war  fund  during  the  calendar  year;  also  of  what  was  done  in  1862,  in  the  recruiting 
of  military  forces,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  calls  of  the  president  were  responded  to.  There 
were  a  number  of  military  laws  passed  at  this  session.  A  multitude  of  special  acts  authorizing 
towns  to  raise  bounties  for  volunteers,  were  also  passed. 

No  additional  regiments  of  infantry  besides  those  already  mentioned  were  organized  in 
1863,  although  recruiting  for  old  regiments  continued.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  passed  the  "Conscription  Act."     Under  this  act,  Wisconsin  was  divided 
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into  six  districts.  In  the  first  district,  I.  M.  Bean  was  appointed  provost  marshal;  C.  M.  Baker, 
commissioner;  and  J.  B.  Dousman,  examining  surgeon.  Headquarters  of  this  district  was  at 
Milwaukee.  In  the  second  district,  S.  J.  M.  Putnam  was  appointed  provost  marshal;  L.  B. 
Caswell,  commissioner;  and  t)i.  C.  R.  Head,  examining  surgeon.  Headquarters  of  this 
district  was  at  Janesville.  In  the  third  district,  J.  G.  Clark  was  appointed  provost  marshal ;  E. 
E.  Byant,  commissioner ;  and  John  H.  Vivian,  examining  susgeon.  Headquarters  at  Prairie 
du  Chien.  In  the  fourth  district,  E.  L.  Phillips  was  appointed  provost  marshal ;  Charles 
Burchard,  commissioner;  and  L.  H.  Cary,  examining  surgeon.  Headquarters  at  Fond  du 
Lac.  In  the  fifth  district,  C.  R.  Merrill  was  appointed  provost  marshal ;  William  A.  Bugh, 
commissioner ;  and  H.  O.  Crane,  examining  surgeon.  Headquarters  at  Green  Bay.  In  the 
sixth  district,  B.  F.  Cooper  was  appointed  provost  marshal ;  L.  S.  Fisher,  commissioner ;  and 
D.  D.  Cameron,  examining  surgeon.  Headquarters  at  LaCrosse.  The  task  of  enrolling  the 
State  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  proceeded  with  to  its  completion.  The 
nine  months'  term  of  service  of  the  Thirty-fourth  regiment,  drafted  militia,  having  expired,  the 
regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  8th  of  September. 

The  enrollment  in  Wisconsin  of  all  persons  liable  to  the  "  Conscription  "  amounted  to 
121,202.  A  draft  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  November.  Nearly  fifteen  thousand  were 
drafted,  only  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  whom  were  mustered  in  ;  the  residue  either 
furnished  substitutes,  were  discharged,  failed  to  report,  or  paid  commutation. 

In  the  Summer  of  i86i.  Company  "  K,"  Captain  Langworthy,  of  the  Second  Wisconsin 
infantry,  was  detached  and  placed  on  duty  as  heavy  artillery.  His  company  was  designated  as 
"A,"  First  Regiment  Heavy  Artillery.  This  was  the  only  one  organized  until  the  Summer  of 
1863;  but  its  organization  was  effected  outside  the  State.  Three  companies  were  necessary  to 
add  to  company  "A"  to  complete  the  battalion.  Batteries  "  B,"  "  C  "  and  "  D  "  were,  therefore, 
,  organized  in  Wisconsin,  all  leaving  the  State  in  October  and  November,  1863. 

Ninth  Administration — James  T.  Lewis,  Governor — 1864-1865. 

James  T.  Lewis,  of  Columbia  county,  was  inaugurated  governor  of  Wisconsin  on  the  fourth 
of  January,  1864.  In  an  inaugural  address,  the  incoming  governor  pledged  himself  to  use  no 
executive  patronage  for  a  re-election ;  declared  he  would  administer  the  government  without 
prejudice  or  pardality ;  and  committed  himself  to  an  economical  administration  of  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  State.  On  the  thirteenth  the  legislature  met  in  its  seventeenth  regular  session. 
W.  W.' Field  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  republican  and  union  men  were  in 
the  majority  in  this  legislature.     A  number  of  acts  were  passed  relative  to  military  matters. 

On  the  I  St  day  of  October,  J.  L.  Pickard  having  resigned  as  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  J.  G.  McMynn  was,  by  the  governor,  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  the  fif- 
teenth of  November,  Governor  Lewis  appointed  Jason  Downer  an  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Byron  Paine,  who  had 
resigned  his  position  to  take  eff"ect  on  that  day,  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of  lieutenant 
colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  Wisconsin,  to  which  he  had  been  commissioned  on  the  tenth 
of  August  previous.  The  November  elections  of  this  year  were  entered  into  with  great  zeal  by 
the  two  parties,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States  were 
to  be  chosen.  The  republicans  were  victorious.  Electors  of  that  party  cast  their  eight  votes 
for  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  The  members  elected  to  the  thirty  -  ninth  congress  from  Wisconsin 
at  this  election  were  :  from  the  first  district,  H.  E.  Paine ;  from  the  second,  I.  C.  Sloan  ;  from 
the  third,  Amasa  Cobb ;    from  the  fourth,.  C.  A.  Eldredge;    from  the  fifth,  Philetus  Sawyer ;    and 
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from   the   sixth   district,  W.   D.   Mclndoe.     All  were   republicans  except  Eldredge,  who  was 
elected  as  a  democrat. 

The  Eighteenth  regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  began  in  Madison  on  the  elev- 
enth of  January,  1865.  W.  W.  Field  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  legislature 
was,  as  to  its  political  complexion,  "Republican  Union."  On  the  tenth  of  April,  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  Governor  Lewis  informed  the  legislature  that  General  Lee  and  his  army  had  sur- 
rendered. "  Four  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  on  the  day  fixed  for  adjournment,  the  sad  news  of  the> 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter  was  transmitted  to  the  legislature.  To-day,  thanlc  God !  and  next  to  Him 
the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  army  and  navy,  I  am  permitted  to  transmit  to  you  the 
official'intelligence,  just  received,  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  and  his  army,  the  last  prop 
of  the  rebellion.  Let  us  rejoice,  and  thank  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  victory  and  the  pros- 
pects of  an  honorable  peace."  In  February  preceding,  both  houses  ratified  the  constitutional 
amendment  aboHshing  slavery  in  the  United  States.  At  the  Spring  election,  Jason  Downer  was 
chosen  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  The  twentieth  of 
April  was  set  apart  by  the  governor  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion 
and  restoration  of  peace.  At  the  Fall  .election  both  parties,  republican  and  democratic,  had 
tickets  in  the  field.  The  republicans  were  victorious,  electing  Lucius  Fairchild,  governor; 
Wyman  Spooner,  lieutenant  governor ;  Thomas  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  state ;  William  E.  Smith, 
state  treasurer;  Charles  R.  Gill,  attorney  general;  John  G.  McMynn,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction;  J.  M.  Rusk,  bank  comptroller;  and  Henry  Cordier,  state  prison  commis- 
sioner. 

War  of  Secession  —  Lewis'  Administration. 

The  military  officers  for  r864  were  besides  the  governor  (who  was  commander-in-chief) 
Brigadier  General  Augustus  Gaylord,  adjutant  general ;  Colonel  S.  Nye  Gibbs,  assistant  adju- 
tant general ;  Brigadier  General  Nathaniel  F.  Lund,  quartermaster  and  commissary  general, 
and  chief  of  ordnance  ;  Brigadier  General  E.  B.  Wolcott,  surgeon  general ;  and  Colonel  Frank 
H.  Firmin,  military  secretary.  The  legislature  met  at  Madison  on  the  13th,  of  January,  1864. 
"In  response  to  the  call  of  the  General  Government,"  said  the  governor,  in  his  message  to  that 
body,  "  Wisconsin  had  sent  to  the  field  on  the  first  day  of  November  last,  exclusive  of  three 
months'  men,  thirty  -  four  regiments  of  infantry,  three  regiments  and  one  company  of  cavalry, 
twelve  batteries  of  light  artillery,  three  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  and  one  company  of  sharp- 
shooters, making  an  aggregate,  of  forty -one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  men." 

Quite  a  number  of  laws  were  passed  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  relative  to  military 
matters :  three  were  acts  to  authorize  towns,  cities  and  villages  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  the 
payment  of  bounties  to  volunteers;  one  revised,  amended  and  consolidated  all  laws  relative  to 
extra  pay  to  Wisconsin  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  one  provided  for  the  proper 
reception  by  the  State,  of  Wisconsin  volunteers  returning  from  the  field  of  service;  another 
repealed  the  law  relative  to  allotment  commissioners.  One  was  passed  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor to  purchase  flags  for  regiments  or  batteries  whose  flags  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  the 
service:  another  was  passed  amending  the  law  suspending  the  sale  of  lands^  mortgaged  to  the 
State  or  held  by  volunteers,  so  as  to  apply  to  drafted  men;  another  provided  for  levying  a  State 
tax  of  $200,000  for  the  support  of  families  gf  volunteers.  A  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
governor  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Soldiers  of  Wisconsin,  and  appropriated  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  Two  other  acts  authorized  the  borrowing  of  money  for  repel- 
ling invasion,  suppressing  insurrection,  and  defending  the  State  in  time  of  war.  One  act  pro- 
hibited the  taking  of  fees  for  procuring  volunteers'  extra  bounty  ;  another  one  defined  the  resi- 
dence of  certain  soldiers  from  this  St.-.te  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  who  had  received 
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local  bounties  from  towns  other  than  their  proper  places  of  residence. 

At  the  commencement  of  1864,  there  were  recruiting  in  the  State  the  Thirty-fifth  regiment 
of  infantry  and  the  Thirteenth  battery.  The  latter  was  mustered  in  on  the  2gth  of  December, 
1863,  and  left  the  State  for  New  Orleans  on  the  28th  of  January,  1864.  In  February,  authority 
was  given  by  the  war  department  to  organize  the  Thirty-sixth  regiment  of  infantry.  On  the 
27th  of  that  month,  the  mustering  !n  of  the  Thirty-fifth  was  completed  at  "  Camp  Washburn  ' 
— Colonel  Henry  Orff — the  regiment,  one  thousand  and  sixty-six  strong,  leaving  the  State  on  the 
i8th  of  April,  1864,  for  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  The  other  regiments,  recruited  and  mustered 
into  the  service  of'  the  United  States  during  the  year  1864,  were:  the  Thirty-sixth — Colonel 
Frank  A.  Haskell ;  the  Thirty-seventh — Colonel  Sam  Harriman  ;  the  Thirty-eighth — Colonel 
James  Bintliff;  the  Thirty -ninth— Colonel  Edwin  L.  Buttrick ;  the  Fortieth  —  Colonel  W. 
Augustus  Ray;  the  Forty-first  —  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  B.  Goodwin;  the  Forty-second — 
Colonel  Ezra  T.  Sprague;  the  Forty-third — Colonel  Amasa  Cobb. 

The  regiments  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1865  were: 
the  Forty-fourth — Colonel  George  C.  Symes  ;  the  Forty-fifth — Colonel  Henry  F.  Belitz;  Forty- 
sixth — Colonel  Frederick  S.  Lovell ;  Forty-seventh — Colonel  George  C.  Ginty  ;  Forty-eighth — 
Colonel  Uri  B.  Pearsall;  Forty-ninth — Colonel  Samuel  Fallows;  Fiftieth — Colonel  John  G. 
Clark;  Fifty-first — Colonel  Leonard  Martin;  Fifty-second — Lieutenant  Colonel  Hiram  J.  Lewis; 
and  Fifty-third — Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  T.  Pugh. 

All  of  the  fifty-three  regiments  of  infantry  raised  in  Wisconsin  during  the  war,  sooner  or 
later  moved  to  the  South  and  were  engaged  there  in  one  way  or  other,  in  aiding  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Twelve  of  these  regiments  were  assigned  to  duty  in  the  eastern  division,  which  con- 
stituted the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  and  upon  the  seaboard  from  Baltimore  to 
Savannah.  These  twelve  regiments  were:  the  First  (three  months).  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Nineteenth,  Twenty-sixth,  Thirty-sixth,  Thirty-seventh,  and  Thirty-eighth. 
Ten  regiments  were  assigned  to  the  central  division,  including  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Northern 
Alabama,  and  Georgia.  These  ten  were:  the  Tenth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  Twenty- 
fourth,  Thirtieth,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh.  Added 
to  these  was  the  First  (re-organized).  Thirty-one  regiments  were  ordered  to  the  western  division, 
embracing  the  country  west  and  northwest  of  the  central  division.  These  were:  the  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth, 
Twentieth,  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirty-first, 
Thirty-second,  Thirty-third,  Thirty-fourth,  Thirty-fifth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty- 
second,  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  Fifty-second,  and  Fifty-third.  During  the 
war  several  transfers  were  made  from  one  district  to  another.  There  were  taken  from  the  eastern 
division,  the  Third  and  Twenty-sixth,  and  sent  to  the  central  division;  also  the  Fourth,  which 
was  sent  to  the  department  of  the  gulf.  The  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth,  Twenty-fifth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  were  transferred  from 
the  western  to  the  central  department. 

The  four  regiments  of  cavelry  were  assigned  to  the  western  division  —  the  First  regiment 
being  afterward  transferred  to  the  central  division.  Of  the  thirteen  batteries  of  light  artillery,  the 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Eleventh,  were  assigned  to  the  eastern  division ;  the  First  and  Third,  to 
the  central  division ;  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth, 
to  the  western  division.  During  the  war,  the  First  was  transferred  to  the  western  division ;  while 
the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth,  Tenth,  and  Twelfth,  were  transferred  to  the  central  division.  Of  the 
twelve  batteries  of  the  First  regiment  of  heavy  artillery  —  "A,"  "E,"  "F,"  "G,"  "H,"  "I," 
"K,"  "L,"  and  "M,"  were  assigned  to  duty  in  the  eastern  division  ;  "B"  and  "C,"  to  the  central 
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division;    and   "D,"   to  tTie  western  division.     Company  "G,"  First  regiment  Berdan's  sharp- 
shooters, was  assigned  to  the  eastern  division. 

The  military  officers  of  the  State  for  1865  were  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  except  that 
Brigadier  General  Lund  resigned  his  position  as  quartermaster  general,  James  M.  Lynch'being 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  legislature  of  this  year  met  in  Madison  on  the  nth  of  January. 
"To  the  calls  of  the  Government  for  troops,"  said  Governor  Lewis,  in  his  message,  "no  State 
has  responded  with  greater  alacrity  than  has  Wisconsin.  She  has  sent  to  the  field,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  forty-four  regiments  of  infantry,  four  regiments  and  one  company  of 
cavalry,  one  regim.ent  of  heavy  artillery,  thirteen  batteries  of  light  artillery,  and  one  company  of 
sharpshooters,  making  an  aggregate  (exclusive  of  hundred  day  men)  of  seventy-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men." 

Several  military  laws  were  passed  at  this  session :  one  authorizing  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
to  pay  bounties  to  volunteers ;  another,  incorporating  the  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  Home ;  two  others, 
amending  the  act  relative  "to  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  civil  actions  against  persons 
in  the  military  service  of  the  country."  One  was  passed  authorizing  the  payment  of  salaries,, 
clerk  hire,  and  expenses,  of  the  offices  of  the  adjutant  general  and  quartermaster  general  from 
the  war  fund ;  another,  amending  the  act  authorizing  commissioned  officers  to  take  acknowledg- 
ment of  deeds,  affidavits  and  depositions;  another,  amending  the  act  extending  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  soldiers  in  the  field.  One  act  provides  for  correcting  and  completing  the  records  of 
the  adjutant  general's  office,  relative  to  the  military  history  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
several  military  organizations  of  this  State ;  another  fixes  the  salary  of  the  adjutant  general  and 
the  quartermaster  general,  and  their  clerks  and  assistants;  another  prohibits  volunteer  or  sub- 
■stitute  brokerage.  One  act  was  passed  supplementary  and  explanatory  of  a  previous  one  of  the 
-same  session,  authorizing  towns,  cities,  or  villages,  to  raise  money  to  pay  bounties  to  volunteers; 
-another,  amending  a  law  of  1864,  relating  to  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families;  and  another,  pro- 
"viding  for  the  establishment  of  State  agencies  for  the  relief  and  care  of  sick,  wounded  and 
disabled  Wisconsin  soldiers.  There  was  an  act  also  passed,  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  money 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  months,  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  and  defend  the 
State  in  time  of  war, — the  amount  not  to  exceed  $850,000. 

On  the  r3th  of  April,  1865,  orders  were  received  to  discontinue  recruiting  in  Wisconsin  and 
to  discharge  all  drafted  men  who  had  not  been  mustered  in.  About  the  first  of  May,  orders 
were  issued  for  the  muster  out  of  all  organizations  whose  term  of  service  would  expire  on  or 
before  the  first  of  the  ensuing  October.  As  a  consequence,  many  Wisconsin  soldiers  were  soon 
on  their  way  home.  State  military  officers  devoted  their  time  to  the  reception  of  returning 
regiments,  to  their  payment  by  the  United  States,  and  to  settling  with  those  who  were  entitled  to 
extra  pay  from  the  State.  Finally,  their  employment  ceased  —  the  last  soldier  was  mustered  out 
— the  War  of  the  RebelHon  was  at  an  end.  Wisconsin  had  furnished  to  the  federal  army  during 
the  conflict  over  ninety  thousand  men,  a  considerable  number  more  than  the  several  requisitions 
of  the  General  Government  called  for.  Nearly  eleven  thousand  of  these  were  killed  or  died  of 
wounds  received  in  battle,  or  fell  victims  to  diseases  contracted '  in  the  military  service  to  sar 
nothing  of  those  who  died  after  their  discharge,  and  whose  deaths  do  not  appear  upon  the  mili- 
tary records.  Nearly  twelve  million  dollars  were  expended  by  the  State  authorities  and  the 
people  of  the  several  counties  and  towns  throughout  the  State,  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the 
National  Government. 

Wisconsin  feels,  as  well  she  may,  proud  of  her  record  made  in  defense  of  national  existence 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other  loyal  States  of  the  Union,  she  stood — always  ranking  among 
the  foremost.     From  her  workshops,  her  farms,  her  extensive  pineries,  she  poured  forth  stalwart 
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men,  to  fill  up  the  organizations  which  she  sent  to  the  field.  The  blood  of  these  brave  men 
drenched  almost  every  battle-field  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Missouri  to 
Georgia.  To  chronicle  the  deeds  and  exploits  — the  heroic  achievements — the  noble  enthusiasm 
— of  the  various  regiments  and  military  organizations  sent  by  her  to  do  battle  against  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  secession  —  would  be  a  lengthy  but  pleasant  task ;  but  these  stirring  annals 
belong  to  the  history  of  our  whole  country.  Therein  will  be  told  the  story  which,  to  the  latest 
time  in  the  existence  of  this  republic,  will  be  read  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  But  an  out- 
line of  the  action  of  the  State  authorities  and  their  labors,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  various 
military  organizations,  in  Wisconsin,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  must  needs 
contain  a  reference  to  other  helps  employed — mostly  incidental,  in  many  cases  wholly  charitable, 
but  iione  the  less  effective :  the  sanitary  operations  of  the  State  during  the  rebellion. 

Foremost  among  the  sanitary  operations  of  Wisconsin  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was 
the  organization  of  the  surgeon  general's  department  —  to  the  end  that  the  troops  sent  to  the 
field  from  the  State  should  have  a  complete  and  adequate  supply  of  medicine  and  instruments  as 
well  as  an  efficient  medical  staff.  In  1861,  Governor  Randall  introduced  the  practice  of  appoint- 
ing agents  to  travel  with  the  regiments  to  the  field,  who  were  to  lake  charge  of  the  sick.  The 
practice  was  not  continued  by  Governor  Harvey.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1862,  an  act  of  the 
legislature  became  a  law  authorizing  the  governor  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
of  Wisconsin,  and  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  Under  this  law 
several  ejfpeditions  were  sent  out  of  the  State  to  look  after  the  unfortunate  sons  who  were 
Buffering  from  disease  or  wounds.  Soldiers'  aid  societies  were  formed  throughout  the  State  soon 
after  the  opening  scenes  of  the  rebellion.  When  temporary  sanitary  operations  were  no  longer 
a  necessity  in  Wisconsin,  there  followed  two  military  benevolent  institutions  intended  to  be  of  a 
permanent  character.:  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at 
Madison.  The  latter,  however,  has  been  discbntinued.  The  former,  started  as  a  State  institu- 
tion, is  now  wholly  under  the  direction  and  support  of  the  General  Government. 

Whether  in  the  promptitude  of  her  responses  to  the  calls  made  on  her  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  the  courage  or  constancy  of  her  soldiery  in  the  field,  or  in  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  with 
which  her  civil  administration  was  conducted  during  the  trying  period  covered  by  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  Wisconsin  proved  herself  the  peer  of  any  loyal  State. 

TABULAR   STATEMENT. 

We  publish  on  the  following  pages  the  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
but  before  all  the  Wisconsin  organizations  had  been  mustered  out.  It  shows  how  many  brave  men 
courageously  forsook  homes,  friends  and  the  comforts  of  peaceful  avocations,  offering  their  lives 
in  defense  of  their  country's  honor.  Twenty-two  out  of  every  hundred  either  died,  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Thirteen  out  of  every  hundred  found  a  soldier's  grave,  while  only  60  per  cent  of  them 
marched  home  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Monuments  may  crumble,  cities  fall  into  decay,  the  tooth 
of  time  leave  its  impress  on  all  the  works  of  man,  but  the  memory  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  the 
army  of  the  Union  in  the  great  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  the  sons  of  Wisconsin  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  will  live  in  the  minds  of  men  so  long  as  time  and  civilized  governments  endure. 
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Tenth  Administration. — Lucius  Fairchild,   Governor— 1866-1867. 

The  inauguration  of  the  newly  elected  State  officers  took  place  on  Monday,  January  i, 
1866.  The  legislature,  in  its  nineteenth  regular  session,  convened  on  the  tenth.  H.  D.  Barron 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  "  Union  "  and  "  Republican  "  members  jere  in  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  "  Our  first  duty,"  said  Governor  Fairchild  in  his 
message,  "is  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  His  mercies  during  the  year  that  is  past.'' 
"  The  people  of  no  nation  on  earth,"  he  continued,  "  have  greater  cause  to  be  thankful  than 
have  our  people.  The  enemies  of  the  country  have  been  overthrown  in  battle.  The  war  has 
settled  finally  great  questions  at  issue  between  ourselves."  Among  the  joint  resolutions  passed 
at  this  session  was  one  submitting  the  question  of  a  constitutional  convention  to  frame  a  new 
constitution  for  the  State,  to  the  people.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
having  been  in  session  ninety-three  days.  At  the  general  election  in  November  of  this  year, 
there  were*  elected  to  the  Fortieth  congress  :  H.  E.  Paine,  from  the  first  district ;  B.  F.  Hopkins, 
from  the  second ;  Amasa  Cobb,  from  the  third ;  C.  A.  Eldredge,  from  the  fourth ;  Philetus 
Sawyer,  from  the  fifth,  and  C-  C.  Washburn,  from  the  sixth  district.  All  were  republicans 
except  Eldredge,  who  was  elected  as  a  democrat.  The  proposition  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  this  election,  but  was  defeated. 

The  twentieth  session  of  the  legislature  commenced  on  the  ninth  of  January,  1867. 
Angus  Cameron  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The  legislature  was  strongly  "  Repub- 
lican-Union." The  message  of  Governor  Fairchild  was  read  by  him  in  person,  on  the  tenth. 
On  the  twenty-third,  the  two  houses,  in  joint  convention,  elected  Timothy  O.  Howe  United 
States  senator  for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  of  March  next  ensuing. 
This  legislature  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  people  at  the  next  Fall  election  an  amendment- 
to  section  twenty-one  of  article  four  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  providing  for  paying  a 
salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  member  of  the  legislature,  instead  of  al  ^er 
diem  allowance,  as  previously  given.  A  sine  die  adjournment  took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  April, 
after  a  service  of  ninety-three  days. 

To  provide  for  the  more  efficient  collection  of  license  fees  due  the  State,  an  act,  approved 
on  the  day  of  adjournment,  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  an  agent  of  the  treasury,  to 
superintend  and  enforce  the  collection  of  fees  due  for  licenses  fixed  by  law.  This  law  is  still  in 
force,  the  agent  holding  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive  of  the  State. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Chief  Justice  Dixon  resigned  his  office,  but  was  immediately 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  the  same  position.  At  the  election  in  April  following,  associate 
Justice  Cole  was  re-elected,  without  opposition,  for  six  years  from  the  first  Monday  in  January 
following.  On  the  i6th  of  August,  Associate  Justice  Downer  having  resigned,  Byron  Paine  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  his  place. 

The  republican  State  ticket,  in  the  Fall,  was  elected  over  the  democratic — resulting  in  the 
choice  of  Lucius  Fairchild  for  governor ;  Wyman  Spooner,  for  lieutenant  governor ;  Thomas 
S.  Allen,  Jr.,  secretary  of  state;  William  E.  Smith,  for  state  treasurer;  Charles  R.  Gill,  for 
attorney  general ;  A.  J.  Craig,  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk, 
for  bank  comptroller,  and  Henry  Cordier,  for  state  prison  commissioner.  Except  Craig,  all 
these  officers  were  the  former  incumbents.  The  amendment  to  section  21  of  article  4  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  giving  the  members  a  salary  instead  of  a  per  diem  allowance,  was 
adopted  at  this  election.  As  it  now  stands,  each  member  of  the  legislature  receives,  for 
his  services,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  and  ten  cents  for  every  mile  he 
travels  in  going  to  and  returning  from'  the  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  legislature,  on  the  most 
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visual  route.     In  case  of  any  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  no  additional  compensation  shall 
be  allowed  to  any  member  thereof,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Eleventh  Administration. — Lucius  Fairchild,  Governor  (second  term) — 1868-1869. 

The  Eleventh  Administration  in  Wisconsin  commenced  at  noon  on  the  6th  day  of  January, 
1868.  This  was  the  commencement  of  Governor  Fairchild's  second  term.  On  the  eighth  of 
January,  1868,  began  the  twenty-first  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin.  A.  M. 
Thomson  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Of  the  laws  of  a  general  nature  passed  by  this 
legislature,  was  one  abolishing  the  office  of  bank  comptroller,  transferring  his  duties  to  the 
stat,e  treasurer,  and  another  providing  for  the  establishing  of  libraries  in  the  various  townships 
■of  the  State.  A  visible  effect  was  produced  by  the  constitutional  amendment  allowing  members 
a  salary,  in  abreviating  this  session,  though  not  materially  diminishing  the  amount  of  bnsiness 
transacted.     A  sine  die  adjournment  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  March. 

At  the  election  in  April,  1868,  Chief  Justice  Dixon  was  chosen  for  the  unexpired  balance  of 
his  own  term,  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1870.  At  the  same  election,  Byron  Paine 
was  chosen  associate  justice  for  the  unexpired  balance  of  Associate  Justice  Downer's  term, 
■ending  the  ist  day  of  January,  1872.  , 

At  the  Fall  election  in  this  year,  republican  electors  were  chosen  over  those  upon  the 
democratic  ticket,  for  president  and  vice  president ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  Grant  and  Colfax 
received  the  vote  of  Wisconsin.  Of  the  members  elected  at  the  same  time,  to  the  forty-first 
congress,  all  but  one  were  republicans  —  Eldr6dge  being  a  democrat.  The  successful  ticket 
was  :  H.  E.  Paine,  from  the  first  district ;  B.  F.  Hopkins,  from  the  second ;  Amasa  Cobb,  from 
the  third  ;  C.  A.  Eldredge,  from  the  fourth ;  Philetus  Sawyer,  from  the  fifth,  and  C.  C.  Washburn, 
from  the  sixth  district.  These  were  all  members,  form  their  respective  districts,  in  the  previous 
■congress — the  only  instance  since  Wisconsin  became  a  State  of  a  re-election  of  all  the  incum- 
bents. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1869,  began  the  twenty-second  regular  session  of  the  State 
legislature.  A.  M.  Thomson  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  A  very  important  duty 
iny)osed  upon  both  houses  was  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  in  the  place  of  James  R. 
Doolittle.  The  republicans  having  a  majority  in  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot,  the  excitement 
among  the  members  belonging  to  that  party  rose  to  a  high  pitch.  The  candidates  for  nomina- 
tion were  Matthew  H.  Carpenter  and  C.  C.  Washburn.  The  contest  was,  up  to  that  time, 
ninparalleled  in  Wisconsin  for  the  amount  of  personal  interest  manifested.  Both  gentlemen  had 
a  large  lobby  influence  assembled  at  Madison.  Carpeiiter  was  successful  before  the  republican 
nominating  convention,  on  the  sixth  ballot.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  the  two  houses 
proceeded  to  ratify  the  nomination  by  electing  him  United  States  senator  for  six  years,  from  the 
fourth  of  March  following.  One  of  the  most  important  transactions  entered  into  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1869  was  the  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Both  houses  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  eleventh  of  March — a  very  short  session.  At  the 
spring  election,  on  the  6th  of  April,  Luther  S.  Dixon  was  re-elected  without  opposition,  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  from  the  first  Monday  in  January  next 
ensuing.  In  the  Fall,  both  democrats  and  republicans  put  a  State  ticket  in  the  field  for  the 
•ensuing  election :  the  republicans  were  successful,  electing  Lucius  Fairchild,  governor ;  Thad- 
deus  C.  Pound,  lieutenant  governor;  Llywelyn  Breese,  secretary  of  state ;  Henry  Baetz,  state 
treasurer  ;  S.  S.  Barlow,  attorney  general ;  george  F.  Wheeler,  state  prison  commissioner  ; 
and  A.  L.  Craig,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  office  of  bank  comptroller  expired 
on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1869,  the  duties  of  the  office  being  transferred  to  the  state 
treasurer. 
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At  this  election,  an  amendment  to  sections  5  and  9  of  article  five  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  was  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  people.  Under  this  amendment,  the  governor 
receives,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  an  annual  compensation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which 
is.  in  full  for  all  traveling  or  other  expenses  incident  to  his  duties.  The  lieutenant  governor 
receives,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  an  annual  compensation  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Twelfth  Administration. — Lucius   Fairchild,  Governor  (third  term) — 1870-1871. 

On  the  third  of  January,  1870,  commenced  the  twelfth  administration  in  Wisconsin,  Gov- 
ernor Fairchild  thus  entering  upon  his  third  term  as  chief  executive  of  the  State ;  the  only 
instance  since  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union,  of  the  same  person  being  twice 
re-elected  to  that  office.  It  was  an  emphatic  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  services  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  On  the  twelfth  of  January,  the  twenty-third  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  commenced  at  Madison.  James  M.  Bingham  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
assembly.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  month.  Governor  Fairchild  received  official  information 
that  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  war  claim  of  Wisconsin  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  been  audited,  considerable  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  having  the  previous  year 
been  allowed.  In  the  month  of  March,  an  energetic  effort  was  made  in  the  legislature,  by 
members  from  Milwaukee,  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Madison  to  their  city ;  but 
the  project  was  defeated  by  a  considerable  majority  in  the  assembly  voting  to  postpone  the 
matter  indefinitely.  According  to  section  eight  of  article  one  of  the  constitution,  as  originally 
adopted,  no  person  could  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  unless  on  the  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  certain  cases  therein  specified.  The  legislature  of  1869 
proposed  an  amendment  against  the  "grand  jury  system  "  of  the  constitution,  and  referred  it  to  the 
legislature  of  1870  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  The  latter  took  up  -the  proposition  and 
agreed  to  it  by  the  proper  majority,  and  submitted  it  to  the  people  at  the  next  election  for  their 
ratification.  The  sine  die  adjournment  of  both  houses  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
1870.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  previous,  the  member  of  congress  from  the  second  district 
of  the  State,  B.  F.  Hopkins,  died,  and  David  Atwood,  republican,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  fifteenth  of  February  following. 

Early  in  1870,  was  organized  the  "  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters."  By 
an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  March  16,  of  that  year,  it  was  incorporated,  having  among  its 
specific  objects,  researches  and  investigations  in  the  various  departments  of  the  material,  meta- 
physical, ethical,  ethnological  and  social  sciences;  a  progressive  and  thorough  scientific  survey 
of  the  State,  with  a  view  of  determining  its  mineral,  agricultural  .and  other  resources;  the 
advancement  of  the  useful  arts,  through  the  application  of  science,  and  by  the  encouragement 
of  original  invention;  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  by  mean's  of  honors  and  prizes 
awarded  to  artists  for  original  works  of  superior  merit;  the  formation  of  scientific,  economical 
and  art  museums;  the  encouragement  of  philological  and  historical  research;  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  historic  records,  and  the  formation  of- a  general  library;  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  by  the  publication  of  original  contributions  to  science,  literature  and  the  arts.  The 
academy  has  already  published  four  volumes  of  transactions,  under  authority  of  the  State. 

The  fourth  charitable  institution  established  by  Wisconsin  was  the  "  Northern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,"  located  at  Oshkosh,  Winnebago  county.  It  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature approved  March  10,  1870.  The  law  governing  the  admission  of  patients  to  this  hospital 
is  the  same  as  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital. 
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On  the  third  day  of  July,  1870,  A.  J.  Craig,  superintendent  of'public  instruction,  died  of 
consumption,  and  Samuel  Fallows  wis,  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  his  death.  The  census  taken  this  year  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, showed  the  population  of  Wisconsin  to  be  over  one  million  sixty-four  thousand.'  At  the 
Fall  election  for  members  to  the  forty-second  congress,  Alexander  Mitchell  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  first  district;  G.  W.  Hazelton,  the  second;  J.  A.  Barber,  the  third;  C.  A. 
Eldredge,  the  fourth;  Philetus  Sawyer,  the  fifth;  and  J.  M.  Rusk,  the  sixth  district.  Mitchell 
and  Eldredge  were  democrats;  the  residue  were  republicans.  The  amendment  to  section  8,  of 
article  7  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  abolishing  the  grand  jury  system  was  ratified  by  a 
large  majority.  Under  it,  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  no  person,  for  the  same  off'ense,  shall  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  of  punishment, 
nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  All  persons  shall, 
before  conviction,  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  offenses  when  the  proof  is 
evident  and  the  presumption  great ;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended  unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

Governor  Fairchild,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  delivered  to  that  body  at 
its  twenty-fourth  regular  session  beginning  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  187 1,  said  that  Wisconsin 
State  polity  was  so  wisely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  so  favorable  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  as  to  require  but  few  changes  at  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  those  rather  of  detail  than  of  system.  At  the  commencement  of  this  session,  William 
E.  Smith  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  A  very  carefully-perfected  measure  of  this 
legislature  was  one  providing  for  the  trial  of  criminal  offenses  on  information,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Grand  Jury.  A  state  commissioner  of  immigration,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  was 
provided  for.  Both  bodies  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  January  preceding,  Associate  Justice  Byro.i  Paine,  of  the  supreme  court,  died ;  whereupon 
the  governor,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  appointed  in  his  place,  until  the  Spring  election 
should  be  held,  William  Penn  Lyon.  The  latter,  at  the  election  in  April,  was  chosen  by  the 
people  to  serve  the  unexpired  time  of  Associate  Justice  iPaine,  ending  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uar)',  1872,  and  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  from  the  same  date.  On  the  3d  of  April,  Ole  C, 
Johnson  was  appointed  by  the  governor  state  commissioner  of  immigration,  to  serve  until  his 
successor  at  the  next  general  election  could  be  chosen  by  the  people.  To  the  end  that  the 
administration  of  public  charity  and  correction  should  thereafter  be  conducted  upon  sound 
principles  of  economy,  justice  and  humanity,  and  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  State 
and  its  dependent  and  criminal  classes  might  be  better  understood,  there  was,  by'  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  approved  March  23,  1871,  a  "state  board  of  charities  and  reform"  created  — to 
consist  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  duties  of  the  members 
being  to  investigate  and  supervise  the  whole  system  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions 
supported  by  the  State  or  receiving  aid  from  the  State  treasury,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
December  in  each  year  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the  executive  of  the  State.  This  board 
was  thereafter  duly  organized  and  its  members  have  since  reported  annually  to  the  governor 
their  proceedings  and  the  amount  of  their  expenses,  as  required  by  law. 

The  "Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,"  although  previously  organized,  first  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Wisconsin  Fruit  Growers'  Association,''  was  not  incorporated  until  the  24th  of 
March,  i87T^the  object  of  the  society  being  to  improve  the  condition  of  horticulture,  rural 
adornment  and  landscape  gardening.  By  a  law  of  1868,  provision  was  made  for  the  publication 
of  the  society's  transactions  in  connection  with  the  State  agricultural  society ;  but  by  the  act 
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of  187 1,  this  law  was  repealed  and  an  appropriation  made  for  their  yearly  publication  in  separate- 
form;  resulting  in  the  issuing,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  nine  volumes.  The  society  holds 
annual  meetings  at  Madison. 

At  the  November  election  both  republicans  and  democrats  had  a  full  ticket  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people.  The  republicans  were  successful,,  electing  for  governor,  C.  C.  Washburn;  M.  H. 
Pettitt,  for  lieutenant  governor ;  Llywelyn  Breese,  for  secretary  of  state  ;  Henry  Baetz,  for  state 
treasurer ;  Samuel  Fallows,  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction  ;  S.  S.  Barlow,  for  attorney 
general ;  G.  F.  Wheeler,  for  state  prison  commissioner ;  and  O.  C.  Johnson,  for  state  commis- 
sioner of  immigration.  At  this  election  an  amendment  to  article  four  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  was  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  people.  As  it  now  stands,  the  legislature  is  prohibited 
from  enacting  any  special  or  private  laws  in  the  following  cases  :  1st.  For  changing  the  names  of 
persons  or  constituting  one  person  the  heir-at-law  of  another.  2d.  For  laying  out,  opening,  or 
altering  highways,  except  in  cases  of  State  roads  extending  into  more  than  one  county,  and  mili- 
tary roacjs  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  which  lands  may  be  granted  by  congress.  3d.  For 
authorizing  persons  to  keep  ferries  across  streams,  at  points  wholly  within  this  State.  4th.  For 
authorizing  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  real  or  personal  property  of  minors  or  others  under  disability. 
5th.  For  locating  or  changing  any  county  seat.  6th.  For  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes  or  for 
extending  the  time  for  the  collection  thereof  7th.  For  granting  corporate  powers  or  privileges, 
except  to  cities.  8th.  For  authorizing  the  apportionment  of  any  part  of  the  school  fund.  9th. 
For  incorporating  any  town  or  village,oor  to  amend  the  charter  thereof.  The  legislature  shall 
provide  general  laws  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  that  may  be  prohibited  in  the  foregoing 
cases,  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  uniform  in  their  operation  throughout  the  State. 

Industrially  considered,  the  year  1871  had  but  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  average  of 
previous  y'ears  in  the  State,  except  that  the  late  frosts  of  Spring  and  the  drouth  of  Summer  dimin- 
ished somewhat  the  yield  of-certain  crops.  With  the  exception  of  slight  showers  of  only  an  hour 
or  two's  duration,  in  the  month  of  September,  no  rain  fell  in  Wisconsin  from  the  eighth  of  July  to 
the  ninth  of  October — a  period  of  three  months.  The  consequence  was  a'most  calamitous  event 
which  will  render  the  year  187 1  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  great  drouth  of  the  Summer  and  Fall  dried  up  the  streams  and  swamps  in  Northern 
Wisconsin.  In  the  forests,  the  fallen  leaves  and  underbrush  which  covered  the  ground  became 
very  ignitable.  The  ground-itself,  especially  in  cases  of  alluvial  or  bottom  lands,  was  so  dry  and 
parched  as  to  burn  readily  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  For  many  days  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  week  in  October  fires  swept  through  the  timbered  country,  and  in  some 
instances  over  prairies  and  "  openings."  Farmers,  saw-mill  owners,  railroad  men  and  all  others 
interested  in  exposed  property,  labored  day  and  night  in  contending  against  the  advance  of 
devouring  fires,  which  were  destroying,  notwithstanding  the  ceaseless  energies  of  the  people,  an 
occasional  mill  or  house  and  sweeping  off,  here  and  there,  fences,  haystacks  and  barns.  Over  the 
counties  lying  upon  Green  bay  and  a  portion  of  those  contiguous  thereto  on  the  south,  southwest 
and  west,  hung  a  general  gloom.  No  rain  came.  All  energies  were  exhausted  from  "  fighting 
fire."  The  atmosphere  was  every  where  permeated  with  smoke.  The  waters  of  the  bay  and 
even  Lake  Michigan,  in  places,  were  so  enveloped  as  to  render  navigation  difficult  and  in  some 
instances  dangerous.  It  finally  became  very  dififrcult  to  travel  upon  highways  and  on  railroads. 
Time  drew  on — but  there  came  no  rain.  The  ground  in  very  many. places  was  burned  over. 
Persons  sought  refilge — some  in  excavations  in  the  earth,  others  in  wells. 

The  counties  of  Oconto,  Brown,  Kewaunee,  Door,  Manitowoc,  Outagamie  and  Shawano 
were  all  more  or  less  swept  by  this  besom  of  destruction  ;  but  in  Oconto  county,  and  for  some 
distance  into   Menomonee  county,  Michigan,  across  the  Menomonee  river,  on  the  west  shore  of 
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the  bay  and  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula, — that  is,  the  territory 
lying  between  the  bay  and  Lake  Michigan, — the  fires  were  the  most  devastating.  The  first  week 
in  October  passed ;  then  came  an  actual  whirlwind  of  fire — ten  or  more  miles  in  width  and  of 
indefinite  length.  The  manner  of  its  progress  was  extraordinary.  It  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of 
property  and  many  lives.  It  has  been  described  as  a  tempestuous  sea  of  flame,  accompanied  by 
a  most  violent  hurricane,  which  multiplied  the  force  of  the  destructive  element.  Forests,  farm 
improvements  and  entire  villages  were  consumed.  Men,  women  and  children  perished — awfully 
perished.  Even  those  who  fled  and  sought  refuge  from  the  fire  in  cleared  fields,  in  swamps, 
lakes  and  rivers,  found,  many  of  them,  no  safety  there,  but  were  burned  to  death  or  died  of  suf- 
focation. 

This  dreadful  and  consuming  fire  was  heralded  by  a  sound  likened  to  that  of  a  railroad 
train  —  to  the  roar  of  a  waterfall  —  to  the  rioise  of  a  battle' at  a  distance.  Not  human  beings 
only,  but  horses,  oxen,  cows,  dogs,  swine  —  every  thing  that  had  life  —  ran  to  escape  the  impend- 
ing destruction.  The  smoke  was  suffocating  and  blinding  ;  the  roar  of  the  tempest  deafening  i 
the  atmosphere  scorching.  Children  were  separated  from  their  parents,  and  trampled  upon  by 
crazed  beasts.  Husbands  and  wives  rushed  in  wild  dismay,  they  knew  not  where.  Death  rode 
triumphantly  upon  that  devastating,  fiery  flood.  More  than  one  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  perished.  More  than  three  thousand  were  rendered  destitute — utterly  beggared. 
Mothers  were  left  with  fatherless  children  ;  fathers  with  motherless  children.  Every  where  were 
homeless  orphans.  All  around  lay  suffering,  helpless  humanity,  burned  and  maimed.  Such  was 
the  sickening  spectacle  after  the  impetuous  and  irresistible  wave  of  fire  swept  over  that  portion 
of  the  State.  This  appalling  calamity  happened  on  the  8th  and  gth  of  October.  The  loss  of 
property  has  been  estimated  at  four  million,  dollars. 

At  the  tidings  of  this  fearful  visitation.  Governor  Fairchild  hastened  to  the  burnt  district,  to 
assist,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  the  distressed  sufferers.  He  issued,  on  the  13th  of  the 
month,,a  stirring  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  for  aid.  It  was  promptly  responded  to 
from  all  portions  of  the  State  outside  the  devastated  region.  Liberal  conrributions  in  money, 
clothing  and  provisions  were  sent  —  some  from  other  States,  and  even  from  foreign  countries. 
Northwestern  Wisconsin  also  suffered  severely,  during  these  months  of  drouth,  from  large  fires. 

A  compilation  of  the  public  statutes  of  Wisconsin  was  prepared  during  the  year  1871,  by 
David  Taylor,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  generally  known  as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1871. 
It  was  wholly  a  private  undertaking  ;  but  the  legislature  authorized  the  secretary  of  state  to 
purchase  five  hundred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  State,  at  its  regular  session  in  1872. 

Thirteenth  Administration.  —  C.  C.  Washburn,  Governor — 1872-1873. 

The  thirteenth  gubernatorial  administration  in  Wisconsin  commenced  on  Monday,  January 
I,  1872.  The  only  changes  made,  in  the  present  administration  from  the  previous  one,  were  in 
the  offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 

The  twenty-fifth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  began  on  the  10th  of  January,  with  a 
republican  majority  in  both  houses.  Daniel  Hall  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  The 
next  day  the  governor  delivered  to  a  joint  convention  of  the  legislature  his  first  annual  message 
—  a  lengthy  document,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  general  condition  of  State  affairs.  The  recent 
great  conflagrations  were  referred  to,  and  relief  suggested.  The  work  of  this  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature was  peculiarly  difficult,  owing  to  the  many  general  laws  which  the  last  constitutional 
amendment  made  necessary.  The  apportionment  of  the  State  into  new  congressional  districts, 
was  another  perplexing  and  onerous  task.  Eight  districts  were  formed  instead  of  six,  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  decade.     By  this,  the  fourth  congressional  apportionment,  each  district 
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elects  one  member.  The  first  district  consists  of  the  counties  of  Rock,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Wal- 
worth, and  Waukesha;  the  second,  of  Jefferson,  Dane,  Sauk,  and  Columbia ;  the  third.>of  Grant, 
Iowa,  LaFayette,  Green,  Richland,  and  Crawford  ;  the  fourth,  of  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  and  Wash- 
ington; the  fifth,  of  Dodge,  Fond  du  Lac,  Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc ;  the  sixth,  of  Green  Lake, 
Waushara,  Waupaca,  Outagamie,  Winnebago,  Calumet,  Brown,  Kewaunee  and  Door  ;  the  sev- 
enth, of  Vernon,  La  Crosse,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Trempealeau,  Buffalo,  Pepin,  Pierce,  St.  Croix,  Eau 
Claire,  and  Clark ;  the  eighth,  of  Oconto,  Shawano,  Portage,  Wood,  Juneau,  Adams,  Marquette, 
Marathon,  Dunn,  Chippewa,  Barron,  Polk,  Burnett,  Bayfield,  Douglas,  and  A'shland.  To  this 
district  have  since  been  added  the  new  counties  of  Lincoln,  Taylor,  Price,  Marinette  and  New. 

After  a  session  of  seventy-seven  days,  the  legislature  finished  its  work,  adjourning  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March.  At  the  ensuing  November  election,  the  republican  ticket  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  United  States  was  successful.  The  ten  electors  chosen  cast  their 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  for  Grant  and  Wilson.  In  the  eight  congressional  districts,  six 
republicans  and  two  democrats  were  elected  to  the  forty-third  congress  ;  the  last  •  mentioned 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  districts.  C.  G.  Williams  represented  the  first  district ;  G.  W.  Hazel- 
ton  the  second ;  J.  Allen  Barber  the  third  ;  Alexander  Mitchell  the  fourth  ;  C.  A.  Eldredge  the 
fifth  ;  Philetus  Sawyer  the  sixth ;  J.  M.  Rusk  the  seventh  ;  and  A.  G.  McDill  the  eighth  district. 

Throughout  Wisconsin,  as  in  all  portions  of  the  Union  outside  the  State,  a  singular  pesti- 
lence prevailed  among  horses  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1872,  very  few  escap- 
ing. Horses  kept  in  warm,  well  ventilated  stables,  avoiding  currents  of  air,  with  little  or  no 
medicine,  and  fed  upon  nutritious  and  laxative  food,  soon  recovered.  Although  but  few  died, 
yet  the  loss  to  the  State  was  considerable,  especially  in  villages  and  cities,  resulting  from  the  diffi- 
culty to  substitute  other  animals  in  the  place  of  the  horse  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease. 

The  twenty-sixth  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature  commenced  on  the  eighth  day  of 
January,  1873,  with  a  republican  majority  in  both  houses.  Henry  D.  Barron  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  On  the  ninth,  Governor  Washburn's  message  —  his  second  annual 
one — was  delivered  to  the  two  houses.  It  opened  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  abundant  returns 
from  agricultural  pursuits,  to  the  developments  of  the  industries  of  the  state,  to  the  advance  in 
manufacturing,  to  the  rapid  extension  in  railways,  and  to  the  general  and  satisfactory  progress  in 
education,  throughout  Wisconsin.  He  followed  with  several  recommendations- — claiming  that 
"many  vast  and  overshadowing  corporations  in  the  United  States  are  justly  a  source  of  alarm," 
and  that  "  the  legislature  can  not  scan  too  closely  every  measure  that  should  come  before  it 
which  proposed  to  give  additional  rights  and  privileges  to  the  railways  of  the  state."  He  also 
recommended  that  the  "  granting  of  passes  to  the  class  of  state  officials  who,  through  their  public 
office,  have  power  to  confer  or  withhold  benefits  to  a  railroad  company,  be  prohibited."  The 
message  was  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  press  of  the  state,  of  all  parties.  "  If  Governor 
Washburn,"  says  one  of  the  opposition  papers  of  his  administration,  "  is  not  a  great  statesman^ 
he  is  certainly  not  a  small  politician."  One  of  the  first  measures  of  this  legislature  was  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senator,  to  fill  the  place  of  Timothy  O.  Howe,  whose  term  of  office  weuld 
expire  on  the  fourth  of  March  next  ensuing  On  the  twenty-second  of  January  the  two  houses 
met  in  joint  convention,  when  it  was  announced  that  by  the  previous  action  of  the  senate  and 
assembly,  Timothy  O.  Howe  was  again  elected  to  that  office  for  the  term  of  six  years.  On  the 
twentieth  of  March,  the  legislature  adjourned  sine  die,  after  a  session  of  seventy-two  days. 

Milton  H.  Pettitt,  the  lieutenant  governor,  died  on  the  23d  day  of  March  following  the 
adjournment.  By  this  sudden  and  unexpected  death,  the  State  lost  an  upright  and  conscientious 
public  officer. 
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Among  the  important  acts  passed  by  this  legislature  was  one  providing  for  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State,  to  be  begun  in  Ashland  and  Douglas  counties,  and  completed  within  four  years, 
by  a  chief  geologist  and  four  assistants,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  appropriating  for  the 
work  an  annual  payment  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  An  act  providing  for  a  geological  survey, 
of  the  State,  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  approved  March  25,  1853,  authorized  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  state  geologist,  who  was  to  select  a  suitable  person  as  assistant  geologist.  Their 
duties  were  to  make  a  geological  and  mineralogical  survey  of  the  State.  Under  this  law  Edward 
Daniels,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1853,  was  appointed  state  geologist,  superseded  on  the  12  th 
day  of  August,  1854,  by  James  G.  Percival,  who  died  in  office  on  the  2d  of  May,  1856,  at  Hazel 
Green.  By  an  act  approved'  March  3,  1857,  James  Hall,  Ezra  Carr  and  Edward  Daniels  were 
appointed  by  the  legislature  geological  commissioners.  By  an  act  approved  April  2,  r86o,  Hall 
was  made  principal  of  the  commission.  The  survey  was  interrupted  by  a  repeal,  March  21, 1862, 
of  previous  laws  promoting  it.  However,  to  complete  the  survey,  the  matter  was  reinstated  by 
the  act  of  this  legislature,  approved  March  29,  the  governor,  under  that  act,  appointing  as  chief 
geologist  Increase  A.  Lapham,  April  10,  1873. 

Another  act  changed  the  management  of  the  state  prison  —  providing  for  the  appointment 
by  the  governor  of  three  directors ;  one  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years, 
in  place  of  a  state  prison  commissioner,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  people  every  two  years, 
along  with  other  officers  of  the  State. 

At  the  Spring  election,  Orsamus  Cole,  who  had  been  eighteen  years  upon  the  bench,  was 
re-elected,  without  opposition,  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  for  a  term  of  six  years 
from  the  first  Monday  in  January  following.  The  two  tickets  in  the  field  at  the  Fall  election 
were  the  republican  and  the  people's  reform.  The  latter  was  successful ;  the  political  scepter 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  after  a  supremacy  in  the  State  continuing  unbroken 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  administration,  when  A.  W.  Randall  (governor  for  a  second 
term)  and  the  residue  of  the  State  officers  were  elected  —  all  republicans. 

The  general  success  among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  throughout  the  state  during  the  year, 
notwithstanding  "the  crisis,"  was  marked  and  satisfactory;  but  the  financial  disturbances  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Fall  and  the  first  part  of  the  Winter,  resulted  in  a  general  depreciation  of 
prices. 

Fourteenth  Administration. — William  R.  Taylor,  Governor — 1874-75. 

The  fourteenth  administration  of  Wisconsin  commenced  at  noon  on  Monday,  the  fifth  day 
of  January,  1874,  by  the  inauguration  of  William  R.  Taylor  as  governor;  Charles  D.  Parker, 
lieutenant  governor;  Peter  Doyle,  secretary  of  state;  Ferdinand  Kuehn,  state  treasurer; 
A.  Scott  Sloan,  attorney  general;  Edward  Searing,  superintendent  of  public  instruction; 
and  Martin  J.  Argard,  state  commissioner  of  immigration.  These  officers  were  not 
elected  by  any  distinctive  political  party  as  such,  but  as  the  representatives  of  a  new 
political  organization,  including  "  all  Democrats,  Liberal  Republicans,  and  other  electors 
of  Wisconsin,  friendly  to  genuine  reform  through  equal  and  impartial  legislation,  honesty 
in  office,  and  rigid  economy  in  the  administration  of  aifairs."  Among  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  platform  agreed  upon  by  the  convention  nominating  the  above-mentioned  ticket  was  a 
declaration  by  the  members  that  they  would  "  vote  for  no  candidate  for  office  whose  nomination 
is  the  fruit  of  his  own  importunity,  or  of  a  corrupt  combination  among  partisan  leaders  ;" 
another,  "  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  over  corporations  of  its  own  creation  shall  be  sacredly 
respected,  to  the  full  extent  of  protecting  the  people  against  every  form  of  monopoly  or  extor- 
tion," not  denying,  however,  an  encouragement  to  wholesome  enterprise  on  the  part  of  aggre- 
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gated  capital — this  "plank"  having  special  reference  to  a  long  series  of  alleged  grievances 
assumed  to  have  been  endured  by  the  people  on  account  of  discriminations  in  railroad  charges 
and  a  consequent  burdensome  taxation  upon  labor — especially  upon  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  State. 

The  twenty-seventh  regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  commenced  at  Madison  on 
the  fourteenth  of  January.  The  two  houses  were  politically  antagonistic  in  their  majorities ;  the 
senate  was  republican,  while  the  assembly  had  a  "  reform "  majority.  In  the  latter  branch, 
Gabriel  Bouck  was  elected  speaker.  Governor  Taylor,  on  the  fifteenth,  met  the  legislature  in 
joint  convention  and  delivered  his  message.  "  An  era,"  said  he,  "of  apparent  prosperity  without 
parallel  in  the  previous  history  of  the  nation,  has  been  succeeded  by  financial  reverses  affecting 
all  classes  of  industry,  and  largely  modifying  the  standard  of" values."  "Accompanying  these 
financial  disturbances,"  added  the  governor,  "  has  come  an  imperative  demand  from  the  people 
for  a  purer  political  morality,  a  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the  burdens  and  blessings  of 
government,  and  a  more  rigid  economy  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs." 

Among  the  important  acts  passed  by  this  legislature  was  one  generally  known  as  the 
"  Potter  Law,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bill  being  introduced  by  Robert  L.  D.  Potter,  sen- 
ator, representing  the  twenty-fifth  senatorial  district  of  the  state.  The  railroad  companies  for 
a  number  of  years  had,  as  before  intimated,  been  complained  of  by  the  people,  who  charged  them 
with  unjust  discriminations  and  exorbitantly  high  rates  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandize.  All  the  railroad  charters  were  granted  by  acts  at  different  times  of  the  State  leg- 
islature,  under  the  constitution  which  declares  that  "  corporations  may  be  formed  under  general 
laws,  but  shall  not  be  created  by  a  special  act,  exeept  for  municipal  purposes  and  in  cases 
where,  in  the  judgment  of.  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporations  can  not  be  attained 
under  general  laws.  All  general  laws,  or  special  acts,  enacted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  may  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  legislature  at  any  time  after  their  passage."  The 
complaints  of  the  people  seem  to  have  remained  unheeded,  resulting  in  the  passage  of  the 
"  Potter  Law."  This  law  limited  the  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  classi- 
fied freight,  and  regulated  prices  for  its  transportation  within  the  State.  It  also  required  the 
governor  on  or  before  the  first  of  May,  1874,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint 
three  railroad  commissioners ;  one  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years, 
whose  terms  of  office  should  commence  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  and  that  the  governor, 
thereafter,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  of  each  year,  should  appoint  one  commissioner  for  three 
years.  Under  this  law,  the  governor  appointed  J.  H.  Osborn,  for  three  years ;  George  H.  Paul, 
for  two  years  ;  and  J.  W.  Hoyt,  for  one  year.  Under  executive  direction,  this  commission  inau- , 
gurated  its  labors  by  compiling,  classifying,  and  putting  into  convenient  form  for  public  use  for 
the  first  time,  all  the  railroad  legislation  of  the  State. 

At  the  outset  the  two  chief  railroad  corporations  of  the  State — the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern — served  formal  notice  upon  the  governor  of  Wis- 
consin that  they  would  not  respect  the  provisions  of  the  new  railroad  law.  Under  his  oath  of 
ofifice,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  State,  it  was  the  duty  of  Governor  Taylor  to  expedite 
all  such  measures  as  should  be  resolved  upon  by  the  legislature,  and  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed.  No  alternative,  therefore,  was  le*"t  the  chief  executive  but  to  enforce  the 
law  by  all  the  means  placed  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose.  He  promptly  responded  to  the  noti- 
fication of  the  railroad  companies  by  a  proclamation,  dated  May  i,  1874,  in  which  he  enjoined 
compliance  with  the  statute,  declaring  that  all  the  functions  of  his  office  would  be  exercised  in 
faithfully  executing  the  laws,  and  invokisig  the  aid  of  all  good  citizens  thereto.  "The  law  of  the 
land,"  said  Governor  Taylor,  "must  be  respected  and  obeyed."     "While  none,"  continued  he, 
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"  are  so  weak  as  to  be  without  its  protection,  none  are  so  strong  as  to  be  above  its  restraints.  If 
provisions  of  the  law  be  deemed  oppressive,  resistance  to  its  mandates  will  not  abate,  but  rather 
multiply  the  anticipated  evils."  ''It  is  the  right,"  he  added,  "of  all  to  test  its  validity  through 
the  constituted  channels,  but  with  that  right  is  coupled  the  duty  of  yielding  a  general  obedience 
to  its  requirements  until  it  has  been  pronounced  invalid  by  competent  authority." 

The  railroad  companies  claimed  not  merely  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  but  that  its 
enforcement  would  bankrupt  the  companies,  and  suspend  the  operation  of  their  lines.  The 
governor,  in  reply,  pleaded  the  inviolability  of  his  oath  of  office  and  his  pledged  faith  to  the  people. 
The  result  was  an  appeal"  to  the  courts,  in  which  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  its  governor, 
was  compelled  to  confront  an  array  of  the  most  formidable  legal  talent  of  the  country.  Upon 
the  result  in  Wisconsin  depended  the  vitality  of  much  similar  legislation  in  neighboring  S'.ates, 
and  Governor  Taylor  and  his  associate  representatives  of  State  authority  were  thus  compelled 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  controversy  of  national  extent  and  consequence.  The  contention  extended 
both  to  State  r.nd  United  States  courts,  the  main  question  involved  being  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  State  over  corporations  of  its  own  creation.  In  all  respects,  the  State  was  fully 
sustained  in  its  position,  and,  ultimately,  judgments  were  rendered  against  the  corporations  in 
all  the  State  and  federal  courts,  including  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  estab- 
lishing finally  the  complete  and  absolute  power  of  the  people,  through  the  legislature,  to  modify 
or  altogether  repeal  the  charters  of  corporations. 

Another  act  of  the  session  of  1874  abolished  the  office  of  State  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion, "on  and  after  "  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1876.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the 
twelfth  of  March,  1874,  after  a  session  of  fifty-eight  days. 

The  office  of  state  prison  commissioner  having,  by  operation  of  law,  become  vacant  on  the 
fifth  day  of  January,  1874,  the  governor,  on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month,  appointed  for  State 
prison  directors,  Joel  Rich,  for  tw  )  years  ;  William  E.  Smith,  for  four  years ;  and  Nelson  Dewey, 
for  six  years:  these  to  take  the  place  of  that  officer. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  Chief  Justice  Dixon,  whose  term  of  office  would  have  expired  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1876,  resigned  his  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court, 
Governor  Taylor  appointing  Edward  G.  Ryan  in  his  place  until  his  successor  should  be  elected 
and  qualified.  At  the  November  election  of  this  year,  the  members  chosen  to  the  forty-fourth 
congress  were  —  Charles  G.  Williams,  from  the  first  district;  Lucian  B.  Caswell,  from  the 
second ;  Henry  S.  Magoon,  from  the  third ;  William  Pitt  Lynde,  from  the  fourth ;  Samuel  D. 
Burchard,  from  the  fifth;  A.  M.  Kimball,  from  the  sixth;  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  from  the  seventh, 
and  George  W.  Gate,  from  the  eighth  district.  Lynde,  Burchard  and  Gate  were  "  reform  ;  "  the 
residue  were  republican. 

At  the  same  election,  an  amendment  to  section  3  of  article  ir  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  was  duly  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  people.  Under  this  section,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  legislature,  and  they  are  by  it  empowered,  to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing 
money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessments  and 
taxation,  and  in  contracting  debts,  by  such  municipal  corporations.  No  county,  city,  town, 
village,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  shall  be  allowed  to  become  indebted  in 
any  manner,  or  for  any  purpose,  to  arv  -  -ount,  including  existing  indebtedness  in  the  aggregate, 
exceeding  five  per  centum  on  the  vai._e  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
last  assessment  for  State  and  county  taxes  previous  to  the  incurring  of  such  indebtedness.  Any 
county,  city,  town,  village,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  incurring  any  indebt- 
edness as  aforesaid,  shall,  before,  or  at  the  time  of  doing  so,  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  direct 
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annual  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge 
the  principal  thereof  within  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  contracting  the  same. 

In  1872,  the  first  appropriation  for  fish  culture  in  Wisconsin  was  made  by  the  legislature, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  fisheries.  In  1874,  a  further  sum 
was  appropriated,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  authorized  to  appoint  three  commissioners, 
whose  duties  were,  upon  receiving  any  spawn  or  fish,  by  or  through  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  fish  and  fisheries,  to  immediately  place  such  spawn  in  the  care  of  responsible  pisci- 
culturists of  the  State,  to  be  hatched  and  distributed  in  the  different  waters  in  and  surrounding 
Wisconsin.  Two  more  members  have  since  been  added  by  law  to  thg  commission ;  their  labors 
have  been  much  extended,  and  liberal  appropriations  made  to  further  the  object  they  have  in 
view — with  flattering  prospects  of  their  finally  being  able  to  stock  the'  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
State  with  the  best  varieties  of  food  fish. 

The  year  1874,  in  Wisconsin,  was  characterized  as  one  of  general  prosperity  among  farmers, 
excepting  the  growers  of  wheat.  The  crop  of  that  cereal  was  light,  and,  in  places,  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  chinch-bug.  As  a  consequence,  considerable  depression  existed  in  business  in 
the  wheat-growing  districts.  Trade  and  commerce  continued  throughout  the  year  at  a  low  ebb, 
the  direct  result  of  the  monetary  crisis  of  1B73. 

The  legislature  commenced  its  twenty-eighth  regular  session  on  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
1875,  with-  a  republican  majority  in  both  houses.  F.  W.  Horn  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
assembly.  The  governor  delivered  his  message  in  person,  on  the  fourteenth,  to  the  two  houses. 
"  Thanking  God  for  all  His  mercies,"  are  his  opening  words,  "  I  congratulate  you  that  order  and 
peace  reign  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  State.  Our  material  prosperity  has  not 
fulfilled  our  anticipations.  But  let  us  remember  that  we  bear  no  burden  of  financial  depression 
not  common  to  all  the  States,  and  that  the  penalties  of  folly  are  the  foundation  of  wisdom."  In 
regard  to  the  "  Potter  Law,"  the  governor  said,  "  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  this  law  expressed  the 
best  judgment  of  the  legislature  which  enacted  it.  While  the  general  principles  upon  which  it 
is  founded  command  our  unqualified  approbation,  and  can  never  be  surrendered,  it  must  be 

conceded  that  the  law  is  defective  in  some  of  its  details The  great  object  sought  to  be 

accomplished  by  our  people," continued  the  speaker,  "is  not  the  management  of  railroad  property 
by  themselves,  but  to  prevent  its  ftiismanagement  by  others."  Concerning  the  charge  that 
Wisconsin  was  warring  upon  railways  within  her  Hmits,  the  governor  added,  "  She  has  never 
proposed  such  a  war.  She  proposes  none  now.  She  asks  only  honesty,  justice  and  the  peace  of 
-mutual  good  will.  To  all  men  concerned,  her  people  say  in  sincerity  and  in  truth  that  every 
dollar  invested  in  our  State  shall  be  lawfully  entitled  to  its  just  protection,  whencesoever  the 
danger  comes.  In  demanding  justice  for  all,  the  State  will  deny  justice  to  none.  In  forbidding 
mismanagement,  the  State  will  impose  no  restraints  upon  any  management  that  is  hjnest  and 
just.  In  this,  the  moral  and  hereditary  instincts  of  our  people  furnish  a  stronger  bond  of  good 
faith  than  the  judgments  of  courts  or  the  obHgations  of  paper  constitutions.  Honest  capital 
may  be  timid  and  easily  frightened ;  yet  it  is  more  certain  to  seek  investment  among  a  people 
■whose  laws  are  at  all  times  a  shield  for  the  weak  and  a  reliance  for  the  strong  —  where  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  judicious  legislation  are  felt  alike  by  the  exalted  and  the  humble,  the 
rich  and  the  poor." 

The  first  important  business  to  be  transacted  by  this  legislature  was  the  election  of  a  United 
States  senator,  as  the  term  for  which  M.  H.  Carpenter  had  ■  been  elected  would  expire  on  the 
fourth  of  March  ensuing.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  matter,  not  only  in  the  ,two 
houses,  but  throughout  the  State.     There  was  an  especial  reason  for  this ;  for,  although  the  then 
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incumbent  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  with  a  republican  majority  in  the  legislature,  yet  it 
was  well  known  that  enough  members  of  that  party  were  pledged,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  to  vote  against  him,  to  secure  his  defeat,  should  they  stand  firm  to  their  pledges. 
The  republicans  met  in  caucus  and  nominated  Carpenter  for  re-election;  but  the  recalcitrant 
members  field  themselves  aloof  Now,  according  to  usual  precedents,  a  nomination  by  the  domi- 
nant party  was  equivalenc  to  an  election ;  not  so,  however,  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  friends 
of  the  nominee  felt  sanguine  of  his  election  in  the  end.  The  result  of  the  first  ballot,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  was,  in  the  senate,  thirteen  for  the  republican  candidate ;  in  the 
assembly,  forty-six  votes,  an  aggregate  of  only  fifty-nine.  He  lacked  four  votes  in  the  assembly 
and  an  equal  number  in  the  senate,  of  having  a  majority  i.i  each  house.  On  the  twenty-seventh, 
the  two  houses,  in  joint  convention,  h.iving  met  to  compare  the  record  of  the  voting  the  day 
previous,  and  it  appearing  that  no  one  person  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  each  house 
for  United  States  senator,  they  proceeded  to  their  first  joint  ballot.  The  result  was,  no  election. 
The  balloting  was  continued  each  day,  until  the  third  of  February,  when,  on  the  eleventh  joint 
trial,  Angus  Cameron,  of  LaCJrosse,  having  received  sitxty-eight  votes,  to  Carpenter's  fifty-nine,, 
with  five  scattering,  was  declared  elected. 

As  in  the  previous  session  so  in  this, — one  of  the  most  absorbing  subjects  before  the  legisla- 
ture was  that  of  railroads;  the  "  Potter  Law"  receiving  a  due  share  of  attention  in  both  houses.. 
The  result  was  an  amendment  in  some  important  particulars  without  changing  the  right  of  State- 
control  :  rates  were  modified.  The  law  as  amended  was  more  favorable  to  the  railroad  compa- 
nies and  was  regarded  as  a  compromise.  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  6th  of  March. 
This  was  the  shortest  session  ever  held  in  the  State  except  one  of  twenty-five  years  previous. 

On  the  i6th  of  February,  O.  W,  Wight  was  appointed  by  the  governor  chief  geologist  of 
Wisconsin,  in  place  of  I.  A.  Lapham,  whose  appointment  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 
On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  J.  W.  Hoyt  was  appointed  railroad  commissioner  for  three 
years  from  the  first  day  of  May  following,  on  which  day  his  pne-year  term  in  the  same  oifice  would 
expire.  At  the  regular  Spring  election  on  the  6th  of  April  following,  Edward  G.  Ryan  was 
elected,  without  opposition,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Chief 
Justice  Dixon,  ending  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1876,  and  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  from 
the  last  mentioned  date;  so  that  his  present  term  of  office  will  expire  on  the  ist  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1882.  An  act  providing  for  taking  the  census  of  Wisconsin  on  or  before  the  ist  of  July, 
1875,  ■'^3'S  passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved  the  4th  of  March  pievious.  It  required  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  except  Indians,  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  right 
of  suffrage.  The  result  of  this  enumeration  gave  a  total  population  to  Wisconsin  of  one  million 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

At  the  November  election,  republican  and  "  reform  '  tickets  were  in  the  field  for  State 
officers,  resulting  in  the  success' of  the  latter,  except  as  to  governor.  For  this  office  Harrison 
Ludington  was  chosen  by  a  majority,  according  to  the  State  board  of  canvassers,  over  William 
R.  Taylor,  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-one.  The  rest  of  the  candidates  elected  were :  Charles 
D.  Parker,  lieutenant  governor ;  Petei  Doyle,  secretary  of  state ;  Ferdinand  Kuehn,  treasurer 
of  state,  A.  Scott  Sloan,  attorney  general;  and  Edward  Searing,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  act  abolishing  the  office  of  state  commissionei  of  immigration  was  to  take 
effect  "on  and  after"  the  close  of  this  administration  ;  so,  01  course,  no  person  was  voted  for  to 
fill  that  position  at  the  Fall  election  of  1875. 

During  this  administration  the  principle  involved  in  a  long-pending  controversy  between  the 
State  and  Minnesota  relating  to  valuable  harbor  privileges  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  was  suc- 
cessfully and  finally  settled  in  favor  of  Wisconsin.     The  influence  of  the  executive  was  largely 
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instrumental  in  initiating  a  movement  which  resulted  in  securing  congressional  appropriations 
amounting  to  $800,000  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  improvement.  A  change  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  whole  system  of  timber  agencies  over  State  and  railroad  lands,  by  which  the  duties  of 
agents  were  localized,  and  efficiency  was  so  well  established  that  many  important  trespasses  were 
brought  to  light  from  which  over  $60,000  in  penalties  was  collected  and  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
while  as  much  more  was  subsequently  realized  from  settlements  agreed  upon  and  proceedings 
instituted.  By  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  governor  an  unsettled  printing  claim  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  met  and  defeated  in  the  courts.  During  this  period  also  appro- 
priations were  cut  down,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  diminished.  Governor  Taylor  bestowed  unre- 
mitting personal  attention  to  details  of  business  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  public  interests 
with  strict  economy,  while  his  countenance  and  support  was  extended  to  all  legitimate  enter- 
prises. He  required  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad  company  to  give  substantial  assurance  that 
it  would  construct  a  branch  line  from  Stevens  Point  to  Portage  City  as  contemplated  by  congress, 
before  issuing  certificates  for  its  land  grants. 

The  closing  year  of  the  century  of  our  national  existence — 1875,  was  one  somewhat  discour- 
aging to  certain  branches  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Wisconsin.  The  previous  Winter  had 
been  an  unusually  severe  one.  A  greater  breadth  of  corn  was  planted  than  in  any  previous  year 
in  the  State,  but  the  unusually  late  season,  followed  by  frosts  in  August  and  September,  entirely 
ruined  thousands  of  acres  of  that  staple. 

Fifteenth  Administration. — Harrison  Ludington,  Governor — 1876-1877. 

The  fifteenth  administration  of  Wisconsin  commenced  at  noon  on  Monday,  January  3,  1876, 
by  the  inauguration  of  Sta,te  officers — Harrison  Ludington,  as  previously  stated,  having  been 
elected  upon  the  republican  ticket,  to  fill  the  chief  executive  office  of  the  State  ;  the  others,  to 
the  residue  of  the  offices,  upon  the  democratic  reform  ticket :  the  governor,  like  three  of  his 
predecessors — Farwell,  Bashford,  and  Randall  (first  term) — having  been  chosen  by  a  majority 
less  than  one  thousand  ;  and,  like  two 'of  his  predecessors — Farwell  and  Bashford — when  all  the 
other  State  officers  differed  with  him  in  politics. 

The  twenty-ninth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  began  on  the  12  th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  at  Madison.  The  republicans  were  in  the  majority  in  both  houses.  Samuel  S. 
Fifield  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly.  On  the  13th,  Governor  Ludington  delivered  in 
person,  to  a  joint  convention  of  that  body,  his  message,  communicating  the  condition  of  affairs  of 
the  State,  and  recommending  such  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislators  as  were  thought 
expedient :  it  was  brief;  its  style  condensed  ;  its  striking  peculiarity,  a  manly  frankness.  "  It  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom,"  said  he,  in  his  concluding  remarks,  "  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  this  State,  in  common  with  those  of  all  sections  of  the  Union,  have  suffered  some  abatement  of 
the  prosperity  that  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.''  "We  have  entered,"  he  continued,  "upon 
the  centennial  of  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  It  is  fit  that  we  should  renew  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Republic  had  its  birth,  and  our  determination  that  it  shall  endure  to  fulfill  the  great 
purposes  of  its  existence,  and  to  justify  the  noble  sacrifices  of  its  founders."  The  legislature 
adjouvned  sine  ^ie  on  the  14th  of  March,  1876,  after  a  session  of  sixty-three  days.  The  chief 
measures  of  the  session  were ;  The  amendment  of  the  railroad  laws,  maintaining  salutary  restric- 
tions while  modifying  those  features  which  were  crippling  and  crushing  an  important  interest  of 
the  State  ;  and  the  apportionment  of  the  State  into  senate  and  assembly  districts.  It  is  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  shall 
never  be  less  than  fifty-four,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  ;  and  that  the  senate  shall  consist  of  a 
number  not  more  than  one-third  nor  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
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assembly.  Since  the  year  1862,  the  aggregate  allotted  to  both  houses  had  been  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  constitution ;  one  hundred  in  the  assembly  and  thirty- 
three  in  the  senate.  The  number  of  this  representation  was  not  diminished  by  the  apportion- 
ment of  1876.  One  of  the  railroad  laws  abolished  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  confer- 
ring its  duties  upon  a  railroad  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  every  two  years. 
Under  this  law,  Dana  C.  Lamb  was  appointed  to  that  office,  on  the  loth  of  March.  1876.  On  the 
2d  day  of  February,  previous,  George  W.  Burchard  was  by  the  governor  appointed  state  prison 
director  for  six  years,  in  place  of  Joel  Rich,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired.  On  the  same  day 
T.  C.    Chamberlin  was  appointed  chief  geologist  of  Wisconsin  in  place  of  O.  W.  Wight. 

The  application  of  Miss  Lavinia  Goodell,  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Wisconsin,  was 
rejected  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  at  its  January  term,  1876.  "We  can  not  but  think," 
iaid  Chief  Justice  Ryan,  in  the  decree  of  refusal,  "  we  can  not  but  think  the  common  law  wise 
in  excluding  women  from  the  profession  of  the  law."  "The  profession,"  he  added,  "enters 
largely  into  the  well-being  of  society,  and,  to  be  honorably  filled,  and  safely  to  society,  exacts 
the  devotion  of  life.  The  law  of  nature  destines  and  qualifies  the  female  sex  for  the  bearing 
and  nurture  of  the  children  of  our  race,  and  for  the  custody  of  the  homes  of  the  world,  and 
their  maintenance  in  love  and  honor.  And  all  life-long  callings  of  women  inconsistent  with 
these  radical  and  social  duties  of  their  sex,  as  is  the  profession  of  the  law,  are  departures  from 
the  order  of  Nature,  and,  when  voluntary,  are  treason  against  it."  By  a  law  since  passed,  no 
person  can  be  denied  admission  to  any  court  in  the  State  on  account  of  sex;  and  Miss  Goodell 
has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  13,  1876,  a  State  board  of  health  was  estab- 
lished, the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  vital  statistics,  was  provided  for,  and  certain 
duties  were  assigned  to  local  boards  of  health.  The  State  board  was  organized  soon  after; 
the  governor  having  previously  appointed  seven  persons  as  its  members.  The  object  of  the 
organization,  which  is  supported  by  the  State,  is,  to  educate  the  people  of  Wisconsin  into  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease,  and  a  better  knowledge  and  observance  of 
hygienic  laws. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1868,  as  amended  in  1870  and  1873,  the  secretary  of  state,  state 
treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  were  constituted  a  State  board  of  assessment,  to  meet  in  the 
city  of  Madison,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  1874,  and  biennally  thereafter,  to  make  an 
equalized  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  State,  as  a  guide  to  assessment  for  taxation.  In  the 
tables  of  equalized  valuations  compiled  by  this  board  in  1876,  the  whole  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  Wisconsin,  is  set  down  at  $423,596,290  ;  of  which  sum  $337,073,148,  represents  real 
estate  and  $86,523,142  personal  property. 

This  being  the  year  for  the  election  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  political  parties  in  Wisconsin — republican  and  democratic — had  tickets  in  the  field. 
At  the  election  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  the  republican  presidential  electors  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  State,  securing  Wisconsin  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  The  eight 
congressional  districts  elected  the  same  day  their  members  to  the  forty-fifth  congress,  whose 
terms  of  office  would  expire  on  the  4th  of  March,  1879.  Charles  G.  Williams  was  elected  in  the 
first  district;  Lucien  B.  Caswell,  in  the  second;  George  C.  Hazelton,  in  the  third;  William  P. 
Lynde,  in  the  fourth;  Edward  S.  Bragg,  in  the  fifth;  Gabriel  Bouck,  in  the  sixth;  H.  L. 
Humphrey,  in  the  seventh;  and  Thad.  C.  Pound,  in  the  eighth  district.  A  majority  of  the 
delegation  was  republican,  the  representatives  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  districts  only,  being 
democrats. 
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There  was  a  general  and  spontaneous  exhibition  of  patriotic  impulses  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  part  of  both  native  and  foreign-born  citizens,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  centennial  year,  and  upon  the  fourth  of  July.  The  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  State  generally',  in  the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  was  manifested  in  a  somewhat  remarkable 
manner  from  its  inception  to  its  close.  By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  March  3,  187 1,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  by 
holding  in  that  city,  in  1876,  an  exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  the  products  ot  the  soil 
and  mines  of  the  country.  A  centennial  commission,  consisting  of  one  commissioner  and  one 
alternate  commissioner,  from  each  State  and  Territory,  was  authorized  to  be  appointed,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  David  Atwood,  as  commissioner,  and  E.  D.  Holton,  as  alternate, 
were  commissioned  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  from  Wisconsin.  This  commission 
gradually  made  progress  in  preparing  for  an  international  exposition.  "  The  commission  has 
been  organized,"  said  Governor  Washburn,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1873, 
"  and  has  made  considerable  progress  in  its  work.  The  occasion  will  be  one  to  which  iTie 
American  people  can  not  fail  to  respond  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner."  The  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  proclamation,  in  July,  1873,  announced  the  exhibition  and  national  celebra- 
tion, and  commended  them  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  of  all  nations.  "  It  seems  fitting,'' 
said  Governor  Taylor,  in  his  message  to  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  1874,  "  that  such  a  cele- 
bration of  this  important  event,  should  be  held,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation."  By  the  close  of  1874,  a  large  number  of  foreign 
governments  had  signified  their  intention  to  participate  in  the  exhibition. 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  at  its  session  in  1875,  deeming  it  essential  that  the  State, 
with  its  vast  resources  in  agricultural,  mineral,  lumbering,  manufacturing,  and  other  products 
and  industries,  should  be  fully  represented  at  Philadelphia,  passed  an  act  which  was  approved 
March  3,  1875,  to  provide  for  a  "Board  of  State  Centennial  Managers."  Two  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  to  pay  its  necessary  expenses.  The  board  was  to  consist  of  five  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor ;  and  there  were  added  thereto,  as  ex-officio  members,  the  United 
States  centennial  commissioner  and  his  alternate .  The  duties  of  the  members  were  to  dis- 
seminate information  regarding  the  Exhibition ;  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  mdustrial,  scien- 
tific, agricultural,  and  other  associations  in  the  State;  to  appoint  co-operative  local  committees, 
representing  the  different  industries  of  the  State  ;  to  stimulate  local  action  on  all  measures 
intended  to  render  the  exhibition  successful,  and  a  worthy  representation  of  the  industries  of 
the  country ;  to  encourage  the  production  of  articles  suitable  for  the  Exhibition ;  to  distribute 
documents  issued  by  the  centennial  commission  among  manufacturers  and  others  in  the  State ; 
to  render  assistance  in  furthering  the  financial  and  other  interests  of  the  exhibition ;  to  furnish 
information  to  the  commission  on  subject?  that  might  be  referred  to  the  board ;  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  of  its  citizens  in  matters  relating  to  the  exhibition ;  to  receive  and 
pronounce  upon  applications  for  space  ;  to  apportion  the  space  placed  at  its  disposal  among  the 
exhibitors  from  the  State ;  and  to  supervise  such  other  details  relating  to  the  representation  of 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Exhibition,  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  by  the  United 
States  centennial  commission. 

The  board  was  required  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  1875,  at  the  capitol,  in 
Madison,  to  organize  and  adopt  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  committed  to  their  charge  Governor  Taylor  appointed 
Eli  Stilson,  J.  I.  Case,  J.  B.  Parkinson,  T.  C.  Pound,  and  E.  A.  Calkins,  members  of  the  board. 
Its  organization  was  perfected,  at  the  appointed  time,  by  the  election  of  J.  B.  Parkinson  as  pre- 
sident, and  W.  W.  Field,  secretary.     The  ex-officio  members  of  the  board,  were  David  Atwood, 
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United  States  commissioner,  and  E.  D.  Holton,  alternate  From  this  time  forward,  the  board 
was  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  full  and  proper  representation  of  the  varied  interests  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  centennial  exhibition  of  1876.  E.  A.  Calkins  having  resigned  his  position  as 
member  of  the  board,  Adolph  Meinecke  took  his  place  by  appointment  of  the  governor  July 
24,  1875.  Governor  Ludington,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1876,  spoke  in 
commendation  of  the  coming  exhibition.  "The  occasion,"  said  he,  "will  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  display  the  resources  and  products  of  the  State,  and  to  attract  hither  capital  and 
immigration." 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  United  States  centennial  commission,  a  national  organ- 
ization of  the  women  of  the  country  was  perfected.  A  lady  of  Philadelphia  was  placed  at  its 
head;  and  a  presiding  officer  from  each  State  was  appointed.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Thorp  assumed  the 
duties  of  chairman  for  Wisconsin,  in  March,  1875,  appointing  assistants  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  when  active  work  was  commenced.  This  organization  was  efficient  in  Wisconsin  in 
arousing  an  interest  in  the  general  purposes  and  objects  of  the  exhibition. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  March  3,  1876,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  board  of  centennial  managers,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for,  and  making  a  proper  exhibition  of,  the  products,  resources,  and  advantages  of  the  State  at 
the  exposition.  The  treasurer  of  Wisconsin  was,  by  this  act,  made  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
board.  By  this  and  previous  action  of  the  legislature — by  efforts  put  forth  by  the  board  of 
managers — by  individual  enterprise — by  the  untiring  labors  of  the  "Women's  Centennial  Execu- 
tive Committee,"  to  whom,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  the  4th  of  March,  1875,  one 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated — Wisconsin  was  enabled  to  take  a  proud  and  honorable 
position  in  the  Centennial  Exposition — a  gratification  not  only  to  the  thousands  of  her  citizens 
who  visited  Philadelphia  during  its  continuance,  but  to  the  people  generally,  throughout  the 
State, 

In  Wisconsin,  throughout  the  centennial  year,  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture  and  other  useful  avocations,  were  reasonably  prosperous.  The  crop  of  wheat  and 
oats  was  a  light  yield,  and  of  poor  quality ;  but  the  corn  crop  was  the  largest  ever  before  raised 
in  the  State,  and  of  superior  quality.  The  dairy  and  hog  product  was  lUrge,  and  commanded 
remunerative  prices.  Fruits  were  unusually  plenty.  Trade  and  business  enterprises,  however, 
generally  remained  depressed. 

By  section  five  of  article  seven  of  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  the  counties  of  the  State 
were  apportioned  into  five  judicial  circuits  ;  the  county  of  Richland  being  attached  to  Iowa, 
Chippewa  to  Crawford,  and  La  Pointe  to  St.  Croix.  In  1850,  the  fifth  circuit  was  divided,  and  a 
sixth  circuit  formed.  In  1864,  Crawford  and  Richland  were  made  part  of  the  fifth  circuit.  By 
an  act  which  took  eff"ect  in  1854,  a  seventh  circuit  was  formed.  On  the  first  day  of  January, 
1855,  the  sixth  circuit  was  divided,  and  an  eighth  and  ninth  circuit  formed,  the  county  of 
Columbia  being  made  a  part  of  the  last  mentioned  one.  In  the  same  year  was  also  formed  a 
tenth  circuit;  and,  in  1858,  Winnebago  county  was  attached  to  it;  but,  in  1870,  that  county  was 
attached  to  the  third  circuit.  In  1858,  Kewaunee  county  was  attached  to  the  fourth  circuit. 
An  eleventh  circuit  was  formed  in  1864,  from  which,  in  1865,  Dallas  county  was  detached,  and 
made  part  of  the  eighth.  By  an  act  which  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  187  i,  the 
twelfth  circuit  was  formed.    In  1876,  a  thirteenth  circuit  was  "  constituted  and  re-organized." 

At  that  time,  the  whole  sixty  counties^Df  the  State  stood  apportioned  in  the  thirteen  judicial 
circuits  as  follows :  First  circuit,  Walworth,  Racine,  and  Kenosha ;  second  circuit,  Milwaukee, 
and  Waukesha;  third  circuit.  Green  Lake,  Podge,  Washington,  Ozaukee,  and  Winnebago; 
fourth  circuit,   Sheboygan,  Calumet,  Kewaunee,   Fond  du   Lac,  and  Manitowoc ;  fifth  circuit, 
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Grant,  Iowa,  La  Fayette,  Richland,  and  Crawford ;  sixth  circuit,  Clark,  Jackson,  Monroe,  La 
Crosse,  and  Vernon ;  seventh  circuit.  Portage,  Marathon,  Waupaca,  Wood,  Waushara,  Lincoln, 
and  Taylor;  eighth  circuit,  Dunn,  Pepin,  Pierce,  and  St.  Croix;  ninth  circuit,  Adams,  Columbia, 
Dane,  Juneau,  Sauk  and  Marquette ;  tenth  circuit,  Outagamie,  Oconto,  Shawano,  Door,  and 
Brown ;  eleventh  circuit,  Ashland,  Barron,  Bayfield,  Burnett,  Chippewa,  Douglas,  and  Polk ; 
twelfth  circuit.  Rock,  Green,  and  Jefferson ;  and  the  thirteenth  circuit,  Buffalo,  Eau  Claire,  and 
Trempeleau,  Marinette  and  New  are  now  in  the  tenth ;  Price  is  in  the  seventh  circuit. 

The  thirtieth  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  commenced,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  ibth  of  January,  1877.  The  republicans  had  working  majorities  in  both  houses.  J.  B. 
Cassoday  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Governor  Ludington  delivered  his  message  to 
the  joint  convention  of  the  legislature  the  following  day.  "  We  should  not  seek,"  said  he,  in 
his  concluding  remarks,  "  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  which  our  people 
have  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  suffered  some  interruption.  Agriculture  has  ren- 
dered less  return ;  labor  in  all  departments  has  been  less  productive,  and  trade  has  consequently 
been  less  active,  and  has  realized  a  reduced  psrcentage  of  profit."-  " These  adverse  circum- 
stances," continued  the  governor,  "  will  not  be  wholly  a  misfortune  if  we  heed  the  lesson  that 
they  convey.  This  lesson  is  the  necessity  of  strict  economy  in  public  and  private  affairs.  We 
have  been  living  upon  a  false  basis ;  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  return  to  a  solid 
foundation."  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  8th  of  March,  after  a  session  of  fifty- 
eight  days,  passing  three  hundred  and  one  acts — one  hundred  and  thirteen  less  than  at  the 
session  of  1876.  The  most  important  of  these,  as  claimed  by  the  dominant  party  which  passed 
it,  is  one  for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box,  known  as  the  "  Registry  Law."  On 
the  3d  day  of  April,  at  the  regular  Spring  election,  William  P.  Lyon  was  re-elected,  without 
opposition,  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  six  years  from  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1878,  his  term  of  office  expiring  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1884. 

Under  a  law  of  1876,  to  provide  for  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  the  State,  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  were  authorized  to  appoint  three  revisors.  The  persons  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment were  David  Taylor,  William  F.  Vilas  and  J.  P.  C.  Cottrill.  By  an  amendatory  law  of  1877, 
for  the  purpose  of  ha,ving  the  revision  completed  for  the  session  of  1878,  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  were  authorized  to  appoint  two  additional  revisors,  and  assign  them  special  duties 
on  the  commission.  H.  S.  Orton  was  appointed  to  revise  the  criminal  law  and  proceedings,  and 
J.  H.  Carpenter  to  revise  the  probate  laws. 

Governor  Ludington  declined  being  a  candidate  for  renomination.  His  administration  was 
characterized  as  one  of  practical  efficiency.  As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Wisconsin,  he  kept 
in  view  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  In  matters  coming  under  his  control,  a  rigid  system  of 
economy  prevailed. 

There  were  three  tickets  in  the  field  presented  to  the  electors  of  Wisconsin  for  their  suffrages 
at  the  general  election  held  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1877  :  republican,  democratic,  and  the 
"greenback"  ticket.  The  republicans  were  successful,  electing  William  E.  Smith,  governor; 
James  M.  Bingham,  lieutenant  governor;  Hans  B.  Warner,  secretary  of  state;  Richard  Guenther, 
treasurer ;  Alexander  Wilson,  attorney  general ;  and  William  C.  Whitford,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  At  the  same  election  two  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
were  voted  upon  and  both  adopted.  The  first  one  amends  section  four  of  article  seven ;  so  that, 
hereafter,  "the  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  one  chief,  justice  and  four  associate  justices,  to  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State.  The  legislature  shall,  at  its  first  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  two  associa  e  justices  of  said 
court,  to  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  terms  ending  two  and  four  years,  respectively  after  the 
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end  of  the  term  of  the  justice  of  the  said  court  then  last  to  expire.  And  thereafter  the  chief 
justices  and  associate  justices  of  said  court  shall  be  elected  and  hold  their  offices  respectively 
for  the  term  of  ten  years."  The  second  one  amends  section  two  of  article  eight ;  so  that,  here- 
after, "  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  by 
law.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  against  the  State,  except 
claims  of  the  United  States,  and  judgments,  unless  filed  within  six  years  after  the  claim  accrued." 

The  year  1877,  in  Wisconsin,  was  notable  for  excellent  crops.  A  depression  in  monetary 
matters  continued,  it  is  true,  but  not  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better 
within   the  near  future. 

Sixteenth  Administration. — William  E.  Smith,  Governor — 1878 — 1879. 

At  noon,  on  Monday,  January  7,  1878,  began  the  sixteenth  administration  of  Wisconsin,  by 
the  inauguration  of  the  State  officers  elect.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  commenced  the 
thirty-first  regular  session  of  the  Legislature.  A.  R.  Barrows  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
On  the  day  following.  Governor  Smith  delivered  his  message — a  calm,  business-like  document — to 
the  Legislature.  Both  Houses  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  21st  of  March  following.  On  the  ist  day 
of  April,  Harlow  S.  Orton  and  David  Taylor  were  elected  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
the  term  of  the  first  named  to  expire  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1888  ;  that  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1886.  In  obedience  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
the  Legislature  convened  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1878,  in  extra  session,  to  revise  the  statutes, 
A.  R.  Barrows  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  The  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the 
7th  of  the  same  month.  In  November  following,  the  members  chosen  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
were  C.  G.  Williams,  in  the  First  District ;  L.  B.  Caswell,  in  the  Second  ;  George  C.  Hazelton,  in 
the  Third  ;  P.  V.  Deuster,  in  the  Fourth ;  E.  S.  Bragg,  in  the  Fifth ;  Gabriel  Bouck,  in  the  Sixth ; 
H.  L.  Humphrey,  in  the  Seventh;  and  T.  C.  Pound,  in  the  Eighth.  The  thirty-second  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature  commenced  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1879.  D.  M.  Kelly  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly ;  the  next  day,  the  message  of  the  Governor — a  brief,  but  able  State 
paper — was  delivered  to  both  Houses.  On  the  21st,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  for  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  March  thereafter,  in  place  of  Timothy  O.  Howe. 
The  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  sth  of  March,  1879.  On  the  1st  day  of  April  following, 
Orsamus  Cole  was  elected  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

Wisconsin  has  many  attractive  features.  It  is  a  healthy,  fertile,  well-watered  and  well-wooded 
State.  Every  where  within  its  borders  the  .ights  of  each  citizen  are  held  sacred.  Intelligence  and 
education  are  prominent  characteristics  of  its  people.  All  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  are  easily  to  be  obtained.  Agriculture,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  so  many 
nations,  is  here  conducted  with  profit  and  success.  Generally  speaking,  the  farmer  owns  the 
land  he  cultivates.  Here,  the  laboring  man,  if  honest  and  industrious,  is  most  certain  to  secure 
a  competence  for  himself  and  family.  Few  States  have  made  more  ample  provisions  for  the 
unfortunate — the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  insane— than  has  Wisconsin.  Nor  has  she 
been  less  interested  in  her  reformatory  and  penal  institutions.  In  her  educational  facilities,  she 
already  rivals  the  most  advanced  of  her  sister  States.  Her  markets  are  easily  reached  by  rail- 
ways and  water-navigation,  so  that  the  products  of  the  country  find  ready  sale.  Her  commerce 
is  extensive ;  her  manufactures  remunerative ;  her  natural  resources  great  and  manifold.  In 
morality  and  rehgion,  her  standard  is  high.  Her  laws  are  lenient,  but  not  lax,  securing  the 
greatest  good  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  live  up  to  their  requirements.  Wisconsin  has,  in 
fact,  all  the  essential  elements  of  prosperity  and  good  government.  ExalteJ  and  noble,  there- 
fore, must  be  her  future  career.  ' 
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The  surface  features  of  Wisconsin  are  simple  and  symmetrical  in  character,  and  present  a  con- 
figuration intermediate  between  the  mountainous,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  monotonous  level,  on  the 
other.  The  highest  summits  within  the  state  rise  a  little  more  than  1,200  leet  above  its  lowest  sur- 
faces. A  few  exceptional  peaks  rise  from  400  to  600  leet  above  their  bases,  but  abrupt  elevations  of 
more  than  200  or  300  feet  are  not  common.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  state  may  be  regarded  as  oc- 
cupying a  swell  of  land  lying  between  three  notable  depressions ;  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east,  about 
578  feet  above  the  mean  tide  of  the  ocean.  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  about  600  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river,  whose  elevation  at  the  Illinois  state  line  is  slightly  below 
that  of  Lake  Michigan.  From  these  depressions  the  surface  slopes  upward  to  the  summit  altitudes 
of  the  state.  But  the  rate  of  ascent  is  unequal.  -  From  Lake  Michigan  the  surface  rises  by  a  long, 
gentle  acclivity  westward  and  northward.  A  similar  slope  ascends  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to 
meet  this,  and  their  junction  forms  a  north  and  south  arch  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the 
state.  From  Lake  Superior  the  surface  ascdnds  rapidly  to  the  watershed,  which  it  reaches  within 
about  thirty  miles  of  the  lake. 

If  we  include  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  whole  elevation 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  low,  rude,  three-sided  pyramid,  with  rounded  angles.  The  apex  is 
near  the  Michigan  line,  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Montreal  and  Brule  rivers.  The 
northern  side  is  short  and  abrupt.  The  southeastward  and  southwestward  sides  are  long,  and 
decline  gently.  The  base  of  this  pyramid  may  be  considered  as,  in  round  numbers,  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  extreme  apex  1,800  feet. 

Under  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  the  surface  of  the  land  passes  below  the  sea  level 
before  the  limits  of  the  state  are  reached.  Under  Lake  Superior  the  land-surface  descends  to 
even  greater  depths,  but  probably  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  The  regularity  of  the 
squthward  slopes  is  interrupted  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  a  remarkable  diagonal  valley 
occupied  by  Green  bay  and  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  This  is  a  great  groove,  traversing 
the  state  obliquely,  and  cutting  down  the  central  elevation  half  its  height.  A  line  passing  across 
the  surface,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  at  any  other  point,  would  arch  upward  from 
about  400  to  1,000  feet,  according  to  the  location,  while  along  the  trough  of  this  valley  it  would 
reach  an  elevation  barely  exceeding  200  feet.  On  the  northwest  side  of  this  trough,  in  general, 
the  surface  rises  somewhat  gradually,  giving  at  most  points  much  amplitude  to  the  valley,  but 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  slope  ascends  rapidly  to  a  well  marked  watershed  that  stretches  across 
the  state  parallel  to  the  valley.  At  Lake  Winnebago,  this  diagonal  valley  is  connected  with  a 
scarcely  less  notable  one,  occupied  by  the  Rock  river.     Geologically,  this   Green-bay-Rock- 
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river  valley  is  even  more  noticeable,  since  it  lies  along  the  trend  of  the  underlying  strata,  and 
was  in  large  measure  plowed  out  of  a  soft  stratum  by  glacial  action.  Where  it  crosses  the  water- 
shed, near  Horicon  marsh,  it  presents  the  same  general  features  that  are  seen  at  other  points, 
and  in  an  almost  equally  conspicuous  degree.  Except  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  this 
valley  is  confined  on  the  east  by  an  abrupt  ascent,  and,  at  many  points,  by  a  precipitous,  rocky 
acclivity,  known  as  "The  Ledge  " — which  is  the  projecting  edge  of  the  strata  of  the  Niagara 
limestone.  On  the  watershed  referred  to — between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  basins — 
this  ledge  is  as  conspicuous  and  continuous  as  at  other  points,  so  that  we  have  here  again  the 
phenomenon  of  a  valley  formed  by  excavation,  running  up  over  an  elevation  of  300  feet,  and 
connecting  two  great  systems  of  drainage. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  valley,  as  already  indicated,  there  is  a  sharp  ascent  of  200  feet, 
on  an  average,  from  the  crest  of  which  the  surface  slopes  gently  down  to  Lake  Michigan.  The 
uniformity  of  this  slope  is  broken  by  an  extended  line  of  drift  hills,  lying  obliquely  along  it  and 
extending  from  Kewaunee  county  southward  to  the  Illinois  line  and  known  as  the  Kettle  range. 
A  less  conspicuous  range  of  similar  character  branches  off  from  this  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Walworth  county  and  passes  across  the  Rock  river  valley,  where  it  curves  northward,  passing 
west  of  Madison,  crossing  the  great  bend  in  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  bearing  northeastward 
into  Oconto  county,  where  it  swings  round  to  the  westward  and  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  As  a  general  topographical  feature  it  is  not  conspicuous  and  is  rather  to  be  conceived  as 
a  peculiar  chain  of  drift  hills  winding  over  the  surface  of  the  state,  merely  interrupting  in  some 
degree  the  regularity  of  its  slopes  There  will  be  occasion  to  return  to  this  feature  in  our 
discussion  of  the  drift.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  southeastward  slope  is  interrupted  by 
valleys  running  across  it,  rudely  parallel  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  directing  its  drainage  northward 
and  southward,  instead  of  directing  it  down  the  slope  into  the  lake. 

The  Mississippi  slope  presents  several  conspicuous  ridges  and  valleys,  but  their  trend  is 
toward  the  great  river,  and  they  are  all  due,  essentially,  to  the  erosion  of  the  streams  that 
channel  the  slope.  One  of  these  ridges  constitutes  the  divide  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river, 
already  referred  to.  Another  of  these,  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  narrowness  and  sharpness, 
lies  between  the  Kickapoo  and  the  Mississippi,  and  extends  through  Crawford,  Vernon  and 
Monroe  counties.  Still  another  is  formed  by  the  quartzite  ranges  of  Sauk  county  and  others 
of  less  prominence  give  a  highly  diversified  character  to  the  slope. 

Scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  state  are  prominent  hills,  some  swelling  upward  into  rounded 
domes,  sonie  rising  symmetrically  into  conical  peaks,  some  ascending  precipitously  into  castel- 
lated towers,  and  some  reaching  prominence  without  regard  to  beauty  of  form  or  convenience  of 
description.  A  part  of  these  hills  were  formed  by  the  removal  by  erosion  of  the  surrounding 
strata,  and  a  part  by  the  heaping  up  of  drift  material  by  the  glacial  forces.  In  the  former  case, 
they  are  composed  of  rock;  in  the  latter,  of  clay;  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders.  The  two  forms 
are  often  combined.  The  highest  peak  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  is  the  West 
Blue  mound,  which  is  1,151  feet  above  Lake  Michigan;  in  the  eastern  part,  Lapham's  peak,  824 
feet,  and  in  the  central  part.  Rib  hill,  1263  feet.  The  crest  of  Penokee  range  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  rises  1,000  feet,  and  upwards,  above  Lake  Michigan. 

The  drainage  systems  correspond  in  general  to  these  topograpical  features,  though  several 
minor  eccentricities  are  to  be  observed.  The  streams  of  the  Lake  Superior  system  plunge 
rapidly  down  their  steep  slopes,  forming  numerous  falls,  some  of  them  possessing  great  beauty, 
prominent  among  which  are  those  of  the  Montreal  river.  On  the  southern  slope,  the  rivers,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  their  courses,  likewise  descend  rapidly,  though  less  so,  producing  a  succession 
of  rapids  and  cascades,  and  an  occasional  cataract.     In   the  lower  part  of  their  courses,  the 
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descent  becomes  much  more  gentle  and  many  of  them  are  navigable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  rivers  west  of  the  Wisconsin  pursue  an  essentially  direct  course  to  the  Mississippi, 
attended  of  course  with  minor  flexures.  The  Wisconsin  river  lies,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  upon  the  north  and  south  arch  of  the  state,  but  on  encountering  the  diagonal  valley 
above  mentioned  it  turns  southwestward  to  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  The  streams  east  of  the 
Wisconsin  flow  southerly  and  southeasterly  until  they  likewise  encounter  this  valley  when  they 
turn  in  the  opposite  direction  and  discharge  northeasterly  into  Lake  Michigan,  through  Green 
bay.  Between  the  Green-bay-Rock-river  valley  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  drainage  is  again  in 
the  normal  southeasterly  direction.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  rivers  flow  in  a  gen- 
eral southerly  direction,  but,  beyond  the  state,  turn  westward  toward  the  Mississippi. 

If  the  courses  of  the  streams  be  studied  in  detail,  many  exceedingly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive features  will  be  observed,  due  chiefly  to  peculiarities  of  geological  structure,  some  of  which 
will  be  apparent  by  inspecting  the  accompanying  geological  map.  Our  space,  however, 
forbids  our  entering  upon  the  subject  here. 

The  position  of  the  watershed  between  the  great  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  somewhat  peculiar.  On  the  Illinois  line,  it  lies  only  three  and  one  half  miles  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  about  i6o  feet  above  its  surface.  As  traced  northward  from  this  point,  it  retires 
from  the  lake  and  ascends  in  elevation  till  it  approaches  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  when 
it  recurves  upon  itself  and  descends  to  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  the  Wisconsin  rivers, 
whence  it  pursues  a  northerly  course  to  the  heights  of  Michigan,  when  it  turns  westward  and 
passes  in  an  undulating  course  across  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  It  will  be  observed  that 
much  the  greater  area  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  Mississippi  system. 

The  relationship  which  the  drainage  channels  have  been  observed  to  sustain  to  the  topo- 
graphical features  is  partly  that  of  cause  and  partly  that  of  effect.  The  general  arching  of  the 
surface,  giving  rise  to  the  main  slopes,  is  due  to  deep-seated  geological  causes  that  produce  an 
upward  swelling  of  the  center  of  the  state.  This  determined  the  general  drainage  systems.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  streams,  acting  upon  strata  of  varying  hardness,  and  presenting  different  atti- 
tudes, wore  away  the  surface  unequally  and  cut  for  themselves  anomalous  channels,  leaving 
corresponding  divides  between,  which  gave  origin  to  the  minor  irregularities  that  diversify  the 
surface.  In  addition  to  this,  the  glacier — that  great  ice  stream,  the  father  of  the  drift — planed 
and  plowed  the  surface  and  heaped  up  its  debris  upon  it,  modifying  both  the  surface  and  drainage 
features  Looked  at  from  a  causal  standpoint,  we  see  the  results  of  internal  forces  elevating,  and 
external  agencies  cutting  down,  or,  in  a  word,  the  face  of  the  state  is  the  growth  of  geologic  ages 
furrowed  bv  the  teardrops  of  the  skies. 


GEOLOGICAL    HISTORY    OF    WISCONSIN. 

In  harmony  with  the  historical  character  of  this  atlas,  it  may  be  most  acceptable  to  weave 
our  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  state  into  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  its  growths 

THE    ARCH^AN    AGE. 

LAURKNTIAN    PERIOD. 

The  physical  history  of  Wisconsin  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  a  state  of  complete 
submergence  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ancient  ocean,  by  which  the  material  of  our  oldest  and 
deepest  strata  were  deposited.  Let  an  extensive  but  shallow  sea,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
present  territory  of  the  state,  be  pictured  to  the  mind,  and   let  it  be  imagined  to  be  depositing 
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mud  and  sand,  as  at  the  present  day.  and  we  have  before  us  the  first  authentic  stage  of  the  history 
under  consideration.     Back  of  that,  the  history  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  geologic  antiquity.     The 
thickness  of  the  sediments  that  accumulated  in  that  early  period  was  immense,  being  measured 
by  thousands  of  feet.     These  sediments  occupied  of  course  an  essentially  horizontal  position,  and 
were,  doubtless,  in  a  large  degree  hardened  into  beds  of  impure  sandstone,  shale,  and  other  sedi- 
mentary rock.     But  in  the  progress  of  time  an  enormous  pressure,  attended  by  heat,  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  laterally,  or  edgewise,  by  which  they  were  folded  and  crumpled,  and  forced 
up  out  of  the  water,  giving  rise  to  an  island,  the  nucleus  of  Wisconsin.     The  force  which  pro- 
duced this  upheaval  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  the  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of 
the  globe.     The  foldings  may  be  imaged  as  the  wrinkles  of  a  shrinking  earth.     But  the  contor- 
tion of  the  beds  was  a  scarcely  more  wonderful  result  than  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
rock  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  simultaneously  with  the  folding,  indeed,  as  the  result  of  the 
heat  and  pressure  attending  it.     The  sediments,  that  seem  to  have  previously  taken  the  form  of 
impure  sandstone  and  shale  for  the  most  part,  underwent  a  change,  in  which  re-arrangement  and 
crystalization  of  the  ingredients  played  a  conspicuous  part.    By  this  metamorphism,  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  schist,  syenite,  hornblende  rocks,  chloritic  schists  and  other  crystalline  rocks  were  formed. 
These  constitute  the  Laurentian  formation  and  belong  to  the  most  ancient  period  yet  distinctly 
recognized  in  geology,  although  there  were  undoubtedly  more  ancient  rocks.     They  are  therefore 
very  fittingly  termed  Archaean — ancient — rocks  (formerly  Azoic.)     No  remains  of  life  have  been 
found  in  this  formation  in  Wisconsin,  but  from  the  nature  of  rocks  elsewhere,  believed  to  be  of  the 
same  age,  it  is  probable  that  the  lowest  forms  of  life  existed  at  this  time.     It  is  not  strange  that 
the  great  changes  through  which  the  rocks  have  passed  should  have  so  nearly  obliterated  all 
traces  of  them.     The  original  extent  of  this  Laurentian  island  can  not  now  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, but  it  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  our  present  purposes  to  consider  the  formation 
as  it  is  now  exposed,  and  as  it  is  represented  on  the  maps  of  the  geological  survey,  as  showing 
approximately  the  original  extent.     This  will  make  it  include  a  large  area  in  the  north-central 
portion  of  the  state  and  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.     All  the  rest  of  the  state 
was  beneath  the  ocean,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States 
The  height  of  this  island  was  doubtless  considerable,  as  it  has  since  been  very  much  cut  down  by 
denuding  agencies.     The  strata,  as  now  exposed,  mostly  stand  in  highly  inclined  attitudes  and 
present  their  worn  edges  to  view.     The  tops  of  the  folds,  of  which  they  are  the  remnants,  seem 
to  have  been  cut  away,  and  we  have  the  nearly  vertical  sides  remaining. 

HURONIAN    PERIOD. 

As  soon  as  the  Laurentian  island  had  been  elevated,  the  waves  of  the  almost  shoreless 
ocean  began  to  beat  against  it,  the  elements  to  disintegrate  it,  and  the  rains  of  the  then  tropical 
climate  to  wash  it ;  and  the  sand,  clay  and  other  debris,  thus  formed,  were  deposited  beneath  the 
waters  around  its  base,  giving  rise  to  a  new  sedimentary  formation.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
there  was  any  vegetation  on  the  island :  the  air  and  water  were,  doubtless,  heavily  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  an  efficient  agent  of  disintegration:  the  climate  was  warm  and  doubtless  very 
moist  —  circumstances  which  combined  to  hasten  the  erosion  of  the  island  and  increase  the 
deposition  in  the  surrounding  sea.  In  addition  to  these  agencies,  we  judge  from  the  large  amount 
of  carbonaceous  matter  contained  in  some  of  the  beds,  that  there  must  have  been  an  abundance 
of  marine  vegetation,  and,  from  the  limestone  beds  that  accumulated,  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  marine  animal  life  also,  since  in  later  ages  that  was  the  chief  source  of  limestone  strata. 
The  joint  accumulations  from  these  several  sources  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  shales,  sandstones 
and  limestones,  whose  combined  thickness  was  several  thousand  feet. 
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At  length  the  process  of  upheaval  and  metamorphism  that  closed  the  Laurentian  period 
was  repeated,  and  these  sandstones  became  quartzites;  the  limestones  were  crystalized,  the 
shales  were  changed  to  slates  or  schists,  and  intermediate  grades  of  sediments  became  diorites, 
quartz- porphyries  and  other  forms  of  crystalline  rocks.  The  carbonaceous  matter  was  changed 
in  part  to  graphite.  There  were  also  associated  with  these  deposits  extensive  beds  of  iron  Ore, 
which  we  now  find  chiefly  in  the  form  of  magnetite,  hematite  and  specular  ore.  These  constitute 
the  Huronian  rocks.  From  the  amount  of  iron  ore  they  contain,  they  are  also  fittingly  termed 
the  iron-bearing  series.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  the  strata  were  contorted,  flexed  and  folded, 
and  the  whole  island  was  further  elevated,  carrying  with  it  these  circumjacent  strata,  by  which 
its  extent  was  much  enlarged.  The  area  of  the  island  after  receiving  this  increment  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  surface  represented  as  Laurentian  and  Huronian  on  the  accompanying 
map,  since  it  was  subsequently  covered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  later  formations.  Penokee 
range,  in  Ashland  county,  is  the  most  conspicuous  development  of  the  Huronian  rocks  in  the 
state.  The  upturned  edge  of  the  formation  forms  a  bold  rampart,  extending  across  the  country 
for  sixty  miles,  making  the  nearest  approach  to  a  mountain  range  to  be  found  within  the  state. 
A  belt  of  magnetic  schist  may  be  traced  nearly  its  entire  length.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Oconto  county  ,there  is  also  an  important  development  of  this  formation,  being  an  extension 
of  the  Menomonee  iron-bearing  series.  A  third  area  is  found  in  Barron  county,  which  includes 
deposits  of  pipestone.  In  the  south  central  part  of  the  state  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  small  areas  and  isolated  outliers  of  quartzite  and  quartz-porphyry,  that,  without  much  doubt, 
belong  to  this  series.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges,  in 
Sauk  and  Columbia  counties,  and  from  thence  a  chain  of  detached  outliers  extends  northeasterly 
through  several  counties.  The  most  southerly  exposure  of  the  formation  is  near  Lake  Mills,  in 
Jefferson  county. 

THE    COPPER-BEARING    SERIES. 

Previous  to  the  upheaval  of  the  Huronian  strata,  there  occurred  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
events  of  peculiar  and  striking  interest.  If  we  may  not  speak  with  absolute  assurance,  we  may 
at  least  say  with  reasonable  probability,  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  fissured  in  that  region, 
and  that  there  issued  from  beneath  an  immense  mass  of  molten  rock,  that  spread  itself  over  an 
area  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  miles  in  width.  The  action 
was  not  confined  to  a  single  overflow,  but  eruption  followed  eruption,  sometimes  apparently  in 
quick  succession,  sometimes  evidently  at  long  intervals. '  Each  outpouring,  when  solidified, 
formed  a  stratum  of  trap  rock,  and  where  these  followed  each  other  without  any  intervening 
deposit,  a  series  of  trappean  beds  were  formed.  In  some  cases,  however,  an  interval  occurred, 
during  which  the  waves,  acting  upon  the  rock  previously  formed,  produced  a  bed  of  sand,  gravel 
and  clay,. which  afterward  solidified  into  sandstone,  conglomerate  and  shale.  The  history  of 
these  beds  is  lithographed  on  their  surface  in  beautiful  ripple-marks  and  other  evidences  of  wave- 
action.  After  the  cessation  of  the  igneous  eruptions,  there  accumulated  a  vast  thickness  of 
sandstone,  shale  and  conglomerate,  so  that  the  whole  series  is  literally  miles  in  thickness. 

The  eruptive  portions  have  been  spoken  of  as  traps,  for  convenience;  but  they  do  not  now 
possess  the  usual  characteristics  of  igneous  rocks,  and  appear  to  have  undergone  a  chemical 
metamorphism  by  which  the  mineral  ingredients  have  been  changed,  the  leading  ones  now  being 
an  iron  chlorite  and  a  feldspar,  with  which  are  associated,  as  accessory  minerals,  quartz,  epidote, 
prenite,  calcite,  laumontite,  analcite,  datolite,  magnetite,  native  copper  and  silver,  and,  more 
rarely,  other  minerals.  The  rock,  as  a  whole,  is  now  known  as  a  melaphyr.  The  upper  portion 
of  each  bed  is  usually  characterized  by  almond-sized  cells  filled  with  the  minerals  above  men- 
tioned, giving  to  the  rock  an  amygdaloidal  nature.     The  native  copper  was  not  injected  in  a 
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molten  state,  as  has  very  generally  been  supposed,  but  was  deposited  by  chemical  means  after 
the  beds  were  formed  and  after  a  portion  of  the  chemical  change  of  the  minerals  above  mentioned 
had  been  accomplished.  The  same  is  true  of  the  silver.  The  copper  occurs  in  all  the  different 
forms  of  rock  —  the  melaphyrs,  amygdaloids,  sandstones,  shales  and  conglomerates,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  amygdaloids  and  certain  conglomerates. 

This  series  extends  across  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  occupying  portions  of  Ashland, 
Bayfield,  Douglas,  Burnett  and  Polk  counties.  When  the  Huronian  rocks  were  elevated,  they 
carried  these  up  with  them,  and  they  partook  of  the  folding  in  some  measure.  The  copper- 
bearing  range  of  Keweenaw  Point,  Michigan,  extends  southwestward  through  Ashland,  Burnett 
and  Polk  counties,  and  throughout  this  whole  extent  the  beds  dip  north-northwesterly  toward 
Lake  Superior,  at  a  high  angle;  but  in  Douglas  and  Bayfield  counties  there  is  a  parallel  range 
in  which  the  beds  incline  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  undoubtedly  form  the  opposite  side  of  a 
trough  formed  by  a  downward  flexure  of  the  strata. 

PALEOZOIC    TIME  — SILURIAN    AGE. 

Potsdam    Sandstone. 

After  the  great  Archsean  upheaval,  there  followed  a  long  period,  concerning  wnich  very  little 
is  known — a  "  lost  interval "  in  geological  history.  It  is  only  certain  that  immense  erosion  of 
the  Archaean  strata  took  place,  and  that  in  time  the  sea  advanced  upon  the  island,  eroding  its 
strata  and  redepositing  the  wash  and  wear  beneath  its  surface.  The  more  resisting  beds  with- 
stood this  advance,  and  formed  reefs  and  rocky  islands  off  the  ancient  shore,  about  whose  bases 
the  sands  and  sediments  accumulated,  as  they  did  over  the  bottom  of  the  surrounding  ocean. 
The  breakers,  dashing  against  the  rocky  cliffs,  threw  down  masses  of  rock,  which  imbedded  them- 
selves in  the  sands,  or  were  rolled  and  rounded  on  the  beach,  and  at  length  were  buried,  in 
either  case,  to  tell  their  own  history,  when  they  should  be  again  disclosed  by  the  ceaseless  gnaw- 
ings  of  the  very  elements  that  had  buried  them.  In  addition  to  the  accumulations  of  wash  and 
wear  that  have  previously  been  the  main  agents  of  rock-formations,  abundant  life  now  swarms  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  sands  become  the  great  cemetery  of  its  dead.  Though  the  contribution  of  each 
little  being  was  small,  the  myriad  millions  that  the  waters  brought  forth,  yielded  by  their  remains, 
a  large  contribution  to  the  accumulating  sediments.  Among  plants,  there  were  sea-weeds,  and 
■among  animals,  protozoans,  radiates,  mollusks  and  articulates,  all  the  sub-kingdoms  except  the 
vertebrates.  Among  these,  the  most  remlirkable,  both  in  nature  and  number,  were  the  trilobites, 
who  have  left  their  casts  in  countless  multitudes  in  certain  localities.  The  result  of  the  action 
of  these  several  agencies  was  the  formation  of  extensive  beds  of  sandstone,  with  interstratified 
layers  of  limestone  and  shale.  These  surrounded  the  Archaean  nucleus  on  all  sides,  and  reposed 
on  its  flanks.  On  the  Lake  Superior  margin,  the  sea  acted  mainly  upon  the  copper  and  iron- 
bearing  series,  which  are  highly  ferruginous,  and  the  result  was  the  red  Lake  Superior  sandstone. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  the  wave-action  was  mainly  upon  quartzites,  porphyries  and 
granites,  and  resulted  in  light-cOlored  sandstones.  The  former  is  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Lake  Superior;  the  latter  occupies  a  broad,  irregular  belt  bordering  the  Archaean 
area  on  the  south,  and,  being  widest  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  is  often  likened  to  a  rude 
crescent.  The  form  and  position  of  the  area  will  be  best  apprehended  by  referring  to  the 
accompanying  map.  It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  description,  that  the  strata  of  this 
formation  lie  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  repose  unconformably  upon  the  worn  surface 
of  the  crystalline  rocks.     The  close  of  this  period  was  not  marked  by  any  great  upheaval;  there 
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was  no  crumpling  or  metamorphism  of  the  strata,  and  they  have  remained  to  the  present  day 
very  much  as  they  were  originally  deposited,  save  a  slight  arching  upward  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  state.  The  beds  have  been  somewhat  compacted  by  the  pressure  of  superin- 
cumbent strata  and  solidified  by  the  cementing  action  of  calcareous  and  ferruginous  waters,  and 
by  their  own  coherence,  but  the  original  character  of  the  formation,  as  a  great  sand-bed,  has  not 
been  obliterated.  It  still  bears  the  ripple-marks,  cross-lamination,  worm-burrows,  and  similar 
markings  that  characterize  a  sandy  beach.  Its  thickness  is  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  uneven- 
ness  of  its  Archaan  bottom,  and  may  be  said  to  range  from  i,ooo  feet  downward.  The  strata 
slope  gently  away  from  the  Archaean  core  of  the  state  and  underlie  all  the  later  formations,  and 
may  be  reached  at  any  point  in  southern  Wisconsin  by  penetrating  to  a  sufficient  depth,  which 
can  be  calculated  with  an  approximate  correctness.  As  it  is  a  water-bearing  formation,  and  the 
source  of  fine  Artesian  wells,  this  is  a  fact  of  much  importance.  The  interbedded  layers  of  lime- 
stone and  shale,  by  supplying  impervious   strata,  very  much  enhance  its  value  as  a  source  of 

fountains. 

Lower    Magnesian    Limestone. 

During  the  previous  period,  the  accumulation  of  sandstone  gave  place  for  a  time  to  the 
formation  of  limestone,  and  afterward  the  deposit  of  sandstone  was  resumed.  At  its  close,  with- 
out any  very  marked  disturbance  of  existing  conditions,  the  formation  of  limestone  was  resumed, 
and  progressed  with  little  interruption  till  a  thickness  ranging  from  50  to  250  feet  was  attained. 
This  variation  is  due  mainly  to  irregularities  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  formation,  which  is 
undulating,  and  in  some  localities,  may  appropriately  be  termed  billowy,  the  surface  rising  and 
falling  100  feet,  in  some  cases,  within  a  short  distance.  This,  and  the  preceding  similar  deposit, 
have  been  spoken  of  as  limestones  simply,  but  they  are  really  dolomites,  or  magnesian  limestones, 
since  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  This  rock  also  contains  a 
notable  quantity  of  silica,  which  occurs  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  rock;  or,  variously, 
as  nodules  or  masses  of  chert ;  as  crystals  of  quartz,  filling  or  lining  drusy  cavities,  forming 
beautiful  miniature  grottos ;  as  the  nucleus  of  oolitic  concretions,  or  as  sand.  Some  argillaceous 
matter  also  enters  into  its  composition,  and  small  quantities  of  the  ores  of  iron,  lead  and  copper, 
are  sometimes  found,  but  they  give  little  promise  of  value.  The  evidences  of  life  are  very 
scanty.  Some  sea-weeds,  a  few  moUusks,  and  an  occasional  indication  of  other  forms  of  life 
embrace  the  known  list,  except  at  a  few  favored  localities  where  a  somewhat  ampler  fauna  is 
found.  But  it  is  not,  therefore,  safe  to  assume  the  absence  of  life  in  the  depositing  seas,  for  it 
is  certain  that  most  limestone  has  orignated  from  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  that  secrete 
calcareous  material,  and  it  is  most  consistent  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  and  that  the  distinct  traces  of  life  were  mostly  obliterated.  This  formation  occupies  an 
irregular  belt  skirting  the  Potsdam  area.  It  was,  doubtless,  originally  a  somewhat  uniform  band 
swinging  around  the  nucleus  of  the  state  already  formed,  but  it  has  since  been  eroded  by 
streams  to  its  present  jagged- outline. 

St.  Peter's  Sandstone. 

At  the  close  of  this  limestone-making  period,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  interval  of  which 
we  have  no  record,  and  the  next  chapter  pf  the  history  introduces  us  to  another  era  of  sand 
accumulation.  The  work  began  by  the  leveling  up  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone,  and  it  ceased  before  that  was  entirely  accomplished  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  for  a  few  prominences  were  left  projecting  through  the  sand  deposits.  The  material  laid 
down  consisted  of  a  silicious  sand,  of  uniform,  well-rounded — doubtless  well-rolled — grains.  This 
was  evidently  deposited  horizontally  upon  the  uneven  limestone  surface,  and  so  rests  in  a  sense 
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unconformably  upon  it.  Where  the  sandstone  abuts  against  the  sides  of  the  limestone  promi- 
nences, it  is  mingled  with  material  derived  by  wave  action  from  them,  which  tells  the  story  of 
its  formation.  But  aside  from  these  and  other  exceptional  impurities,  the  formation  is  a  very 
pure  sandstone,  and  is  used  for  glass  manufacture.  At  most  points,  the  sandstone  has  never  become 
firmly  cemented  and  readily  crumbles,  so  that  it  is  used  for  mortar,  the  simple  handling  with  pick 
and  shovel  being  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  sand.  Owing  to  the  unevenness  of  its  bottom,  it 
varies  greatly  in  thickness,  the  greatest  yet  observed  being  212  feet,  but  the  average  is  less  than 
100  feet.  Until  recently,  no  organic  remains  had  ever  been  found  in  it,  and  the  traces  now  col- 
lected are  very  meager  indeed,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of  marine  life,  and 
demonstrate  that  it  is  an  oceanic  deposft.  The  rarity  of  fossils  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  porous 
nature  of  the  rock,  which  is  unfavorable  to  their  preservation.  This  porosity,  however,  subserves 
a  very  useful  purpose,  as  it  renders  this  pre-eminently  a  water-bearing  horizon,  and  supplies  some 
of  the  finest  Artesian  fountains  in  the  state,  and  is  competent  to  furnish  many  more.  It  occupies 
but  a  narrow  area  at  the  surface,  fringing  that  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  on  the  south. 

Trenton  Limestone. 
A  slight  change  in  the  oceanic  conditions  caused  a  return  to  limestone  formation,  accompa- 
nied with  the  deposit  of  considerable  clayey  material,  which  formed  shale.  The  origin  of  the 
limestone  is  made  evident  by  a  close  examination  of  it,  which  shows  it  to  be  full  of  fragments  of 
shells,  corals,  and  other  organic  remains,  or  the  impressions  they  have  left.  Countless  numbers 
of  the"  lower  forms  of  life  flourished  in  the  seas,  and  left  their  remains  to  be  comminuted  and 
consolidated  into  limestone.  A  part  of  the  time,  the  accumulation  of  clayey  matter  predominated, 
and  so  layers  of  shale  alternate  with  the  limestone  beds,  and  shaly  leaves  and  partings  occur  in 
the  limestone  layers.  Unlike  the  calcareous  strata  above  and  below,  a  portion  of  these  are  true 
limestone,  containing  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  magnesia.  A  sufficient  amount  of  carbon- 
aceous matter  is  present  in  some  layers  to  cause  them  to  burn  readily.  This  formation  is  quite 
highly  metalliferous  in  certain  portions  of  the  lead  region,  containing  zinc  especially,  and  con- 
siderable lead,  with  less  quantities  of  other  metals.  The  formation  abounds  in  fossils,  many  of 
them  well  preserved,  and,  from  their  great  antiquity,  they  possess  uncommon  intere.st.  All  the 
animal  sub-kingdoms,  except  vertebrates,  are  represented.  The  surface  area  of  this  rock  borders 
the  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  but,  to  avoid  too  great  complexity  on  the  map,  it  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  next  formation  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.     Its  thickness  reaches  120  feet. 

The  Qalena  Limestone. 

With  scarcely  a  change  of  oceanic  conditions,  limestone  deposit  continued,  so  that  we  find 
reposing  upon  the  surface  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  250  feet,  or  less,  of  a  light  gray  or  buff 
colored  highly  magnesian  limestone,  occurring  in  heavy  beds,  and  having  a  sub-crystalline  struc- 
ture. In  flie  southern  portion  of  the  state,  it  contains  but  little  shaly  matter,  but  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  it  is  modified  by  the  addition  of  argillaceous  layers  and  leaves,  and  presents  a  bluish 
or  greenish-gray  aspect.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  sulphide  of  lead, — galena,  of  which  it 
contains  large  quantities,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state.  Zinc  ore  is  also  abundant,  and 
these  minerals  give  to  this  and  the  underlying  formation  great  importance  in  that  region.  Else- 
where, although  these  ores  are  present  in  small  quantities,  they  have  not  developed  economic 
importance.  This  limestone,  though  changing  its  nature,  as  above  stated,  occupies  a  large  area  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  a  broad  north  and  south  belt  in  east-central  Wisconsin. 
It  will  be  seen  that  our  island  is  growing  apace  by  concentric  additions,  and  that,  as  the  several 
formations  sweep  around  the  central  nucleus  of  Archaean  rocks,  they  swing  off  into  adjoining 
states,  whose  formation  was  somewhat  more  tardy  than  that  of  Wisconsin. 
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Cincinnati  Shales. 
A  change  ensued  upon  the  formation  of  the  Galena  limestone,  by  virtue  of  which  there  fol- 
lowed the  deposition  of  large  quantities  of  clay,  accompanied  by  some  calcareous  material,  the 
whole  reaching  at  some  points  a  thickness  of  more  than  200  feet.  The  sediment  has  never 
become  more  than  partially  indurated,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  now  only  a  bed  of  compact  clay. 
'  Other  portions  hardened  to  shale  or  limestone  according  to  the  material.  The  shales  are  of 
various  gray,  green,  blue,  purple  and  other  hues,  so  that  where  vertical  cliffs  are  exposed,  as  along 
Green  bay,  a  beautiful  appearance  is  presented.  As  a  whole,  this  is  a  very  soft  formation,  and 
hence  easily  eroded.  Owing  to  this  fact,  alon'g  the  east_  side  of  the  Green-bay-Rock-river  val- 
ley, it  has  been  extensively  carried  away,  leaving  the  hard  overlying  Niagara  limestone  projecting 
in  the  bold  cliffs  known  as  "  The  Ledge."  The  prominence  of  the  mounds  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state  are  due  to  a  like  cause.  Certain  portions  of  this  formation  abound  in  astonish- 
ing number's  of  well  preserved  fossils,  among  which  corals,  bryozoans,  and  brachiopods,  pre- 
dominate, the  first  named  being  especially  abundant.  A  little  intelligent  attention  to  these  might 
have  saved  a  considerable  waste  of  time  and  means  in  an  idle  search  for  coal,  to  which  a  slight 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  shales  of  the  coal  measures  has  led.  This  formation  underlies  the 
mounds  of  the  lead  region,  and  forms  a  narrow  belt  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Green-bay-Rock- 
river  valley.     This  was  the  closing  period  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Age. 

Clinton  Iron  Ore. 

On  the  surface  of  the  »hales  just  described,  there  were  accumulated,  here  and  there,  beds  of  pecu- 
liar lenticular  iron  ore.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  deposited  ia  detached  basins,  but  the  evidence 
of  this  is  not  conclusive.  In  our  own,  state,  this  is  chiefly  known  as  Iron  Ridge  ore,  from  tue 
remarkable  development  it  attains  at  that  point.  It  is  made  up  of  little  concretions,  which  from 
their  size  and  color  are  fancied  to  resemble  flax  seed,  and  hence  the  name  "  seed  ore,"  or  the 
roe  of  fish,  and  hence  oolitic  ore.  "  Shot  ore  "  is  also  a  common  term.  This  is  a  soft  ore  occur- 
ring in  regular  horizontal  beds  which  are  quarried  with  more  ease  than  ordinary  limestoae.  This 
deposit  attains,  at  Iron  Ridge,  the  unusual  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  affords  a  readily 
accessible  supply  of  ore,  adequate  to  all  demands  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Similar,  but  much 
less  extensive  beds,  occur  at  Hartford,  and  near  Depere,  besides  some  feeble  deposits  elsewhere. 
Large  quantities  of  ore  from  Iron  Ridge  have  been  shipped  to  various  points  in  this  and  neigh- 
boring States  for  reduction,  in  addition  to  that  smelted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines. 

Niagara  Limest®ne. 

Following  the  period  of  iron  deposit,  there  ensued  the  greatest  limestone-forming  era  in  the 
history  of  Wisconsin.  During  its  progress  a  series  of  beds,  summing  up,  at  their  points  of  great- 
est thickness,  scarcely  less  than  eight  hundred  feet,  were  laid  down.  The  process  of  formation 
was  essentially  that  already  described,  the  accumulation  of  t  le  calcareous  secretions  of  marine 
life.  Toward  the  close  of  the  p.;riod,  reefs  appeared,  that  closely  resemble  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
present  seas,  and  doubtless  have  a  similar  history.  Corals  form  a  very  promint;nt  element  m  the 
life  of  this  period,  and  with  them  were  associated  great  numbers  of  mollusks,  one  of  which 
{Pentamerus  oblongus)  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  not  unlike  certain  bivalves  of  to-day,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  oyster  of  the  Silurian  seas.  At  certain  points,  thosj  wonderful  animals, 
the  stone  lilies  {Crinotds),  grew  in  remarkable  abundance,  mounted  on  stems  like  a  plant,  yet 
true  animals.  Those  unique  crustaceans,  the  trilobites,  were  conspicuous  in  numbers  and  variety, 
while  the  gigantic  cephalopods  held  sway  over  the  life  of  the  seas.     In  the  vicinity  of  thj  reefs. 
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there  seem  to  have  been  extensive  calcareous  sand  flats  and  areas  over  which  fine  calcareous  mud 
settled,  the  former  resulting  in  a  pure  granular  dolomite,  the  latter  in  a  compact  close-textured 
stone.  The  rock  of  the  reefs  is  of  very  irregular  structure.  Of  other  portions  of  the  formation, 
some  are  coarse  heavy  beds,  some  fine,  even-bedded,  close-grained  layers,  and  some,  again,  irregu- 
lar, impure  and  cherty.  All  are  highly  magnesian,  and  some  are  among  the  purest  dolomites 
known.     The  Niagara  limestone  occupies  a  broad  belt  lying  adjacent  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Lower  Helderberg  Limestone. 

On  Mud  creek,  near  Milwaukee,  there  is  found  a  thin-bedded  slaty  limestone,  that  is 
believed  to  represent  this  period.  It  has  neglected,  however,  to  leave  us  an  unequivocal  record 
of  its  history,  as  fossils  are  extremely  rare,  and  its  stratigraphical  relations  and  lithographical 
character  are  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  Near  the  village  of  Waubeka  in 
Ozaukee  county,  there  is  a  similar  formation,  somewhat  more  fossiliferous,  that  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  same  period.  The  area  which  these  occupy  is  very  sm'all  and  they  play  a  most  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  geology  of  the  state.  They  close  the  record  of  the  Silurian  age  in  Wisconsin^ 
During  its  progress  the  land  had  been  gradually  emerging  from  the  ocean  and  increasing  its; 
amplitude  by  concentric  belts  of  limestone,  sandstone  and  shale.  There  had  been  no  general- 
disturbance,  only  those  slight  osdllations  which  changed  the  nature  of  the  forming  rock  and 
facilitated  deposition.  At  its  close  the  waters  retired  from  the  borders  of  the  state,  and  an 
interval  supervened,  during  which  no  additions  are  known  to  have  been  made  to  its  substructure^ 

DEVONIAN    AGE. 
Hamilton  Cement  Rock. 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  during  which  the  uppermost  Silurian  and  the  lowest  Devonian  strata, 
as  found  elsewhere,  were  formed,  the  waters  again  advanced  slightly  upon  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  state  and  deposited  a  magnesian  limestone  mingled  with  silicious  and  almuninous  material, 
forming  a  combination  of.  which  a  portion  has  recently  been  shown  to  possess  hydraulic 
properties  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  With  this  deposition  there  dawned  a  new  era  in  the 
life-history  of  Wisconsin.  While  multitudes  of  protozoans,  radiates,  moUusks  and  articulates 
swarmed  in  the  previous  seasi  no  trace  of  a  vertebrate  has  been  found.  The  Hamilton  period 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  highest  type  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  the  Wisconsin  series. 
But  even  ihen  only  the  lowest  class  was  represented  —  the  fishes.  The  lower  orders  of  life,  as 
before,  were  present,  but  the  species  were  of  the  less  ancient  Devonian  type.  Precisely  how  far 
the  deposit  originally  extended  is  not  now  known,  as  it  has  undoubtedly  been  much  reduced  by 
the  eroding  agencies  that  have  acted  upon  it.  That  portion  which  remains,  occupies  a  limited 
area  on  the  lake  shore  immediately  north  of  Milwaukee,  extending  inland  half  a  dozen  miles. 
The  cement  rock  proper  is  found  on  the  Milwaukee  river  just  above  the  city.  At  the  close  of 
the  Hamilton  period  the  oceanic  waters  retired,  and,  if  they  ever  subsequently  encroached  upon 
•pur  territory,  they  have  left  us  no  permanent  record  of  their  intrusion. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  substructure  of  the  state  was,  it  will  be  observed,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  simple  and  progressive.  Starting  with  a  firm  core  of  most  ancient  crystalline 
rocks,  leaf  upon  leaf  of  stony  strata  were  piled  around  it,  adding  belt  after  belt  to  the  margin  of 
the  growing  island  until  it  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  state,  and  coalesced  with 
the  forming  continent.  An  ideal  map  of  the  state  would  show  the  Archsean  nucleus  surrounded 
by  concentric  bands  of  the  later  formations  in  the  order  of  their  deposition.     But  during  all  the 
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vast  lapse  of  time  consumed  in  their  growth,  the  elements  were  gnawing,  carving  and  channeling 
the  surface,  and  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  formations  were  becoming  more  and  more  jagged, 
and  now,  after  the  last  stratum  had  been  added,  and  the  whole  had  been  lifted  from  the  waters 
that  gave  it  birth,  there  ensued  perhaps  a  still  vaster  era,  during  which  the  history  was  simply 
that  of  surface  erosion.  The  face  of  the  state  became  creased  with  the  wrinkles  of  age.  The 
edges  of  her  rocky  wrappings  became  ragged  with  the  wear  of  time.  The  remaining  Devonian 
periods,  the  great  Carboniferous  age,  the  Mesozoic  era,  and  the  earlier  Tertiary  periods  passed, 
leaving  no  other  record  than  that  of  denudation. 

THE   GLACIAL  PERIOD. 

With  the  approach  of  the  great  Ice  Age,  a  new  chapter  was  opened.  An  immense  sheet  of 
ice  moved  slowly,  but  irresistibly,  down  from  the  north,  planing  down  the  prominences,  filling  up 
the  valleys,  polishing  and  grooving  the  strata,  and  heaping  up  its  rubbish  of  sand,  gravel,  clay  and 
bowlders  over  the  face  of  the  country.  It  engraved  the  lines  of  its  progress  on  the  rocks,  and,  by 
reading  these,  we  learn  that  one  prodigious  tongue  of  ice  plowed  along  the  bed  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  a  smaller  one  pushed  through  the  valley  of  Green  bay  and  Rock  river,  while  another 
immense  ice-stream  flowed  southwestward  through  the  trough  of  Lake  Superior  and  onward 
into  Minnesota.  The  diversion  of  the  glacier  through  these  great  channels  seems  to  have  left 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state  intact,  and  over  it  we  find  no  drift  accumulations.  With 
the  approach  of  a  warmer  climate,  the  ice-streams  were  melted  backward,  leaving  their  debris 
heaped  promiscuously  over  the  surface,  giving  it  a  new  configuration.  In  the  midst  of  this 
retreat,  a  series  of  halts  and  advances  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  close  succession,  by  which  the 
drift  was  pushed  up  into  ridges  and  hills  along  the  foot  of  the  ice,  after  which  a  more  rapid 
retreat  ensued.  The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  produce  that  remarkable  chain  of  drift  hills  and 
ridges,  known  as  the  Kettle  range,  which  we  have  already  described  as  winding  over  the 
surface  of  the  state  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  It  is  a  great  historic  rampart,  recording  the 
position  of  the  edge  of  the  glacier  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  retreat,  and  doubtless  at  the  same  time 
noting  a  great  climatic  or  dynamic  change. 

The  melting  of  the  glacier  gave  rise  to  large  quantities  of  water,  and  hence  to  numerous 
torrents,  as  well  as  lakes.  There  occurred  about  this  time  a  depression  of  the  land  to  the  north- 
ward, which  was  perhaps  the  cause,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  retreat  of  the  ice.  This  gave 
origin  to  the  great  lakes.  The  waters  advanced  somewhat  upon  the  land  and  deposited  the  red 
clay  that  borders  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  occupies  the  Green  bay  valley  as  far  up  as 
the  vicinity  of  Fond  du  Lac.  After  several  oscillations,  the  lakes  settled  down  into  their  present 
positions.  Wherever  the  glacier  plowed  over  the  land,  it  left  an  irregular  sheet  of  commingled 
clay,  sand,  gravel  and  bowlders  spread  unevenly  over  the  surface.  The  depressions  formed  by 
its  irregularities  soon  filled  with  water  and  gave  origin  to  numerous  lakelets.  Probably  not  one 
of  the  thousands  of  Wisconsin  lakes  had  an  existence  before  the  glacial  period.  Wherever  the 
great  lakes. advanced  upon  the  land,  they  leveled  its  surface  and  left  their  record  in  lacustine 
clays  and  sandy  beach  lines. 

With  the  retreat  of  the  glacier,  vegetation  covered  the  surface,  and  by  its  aid  and  the  action 
of  the  elements  our  fertile  drift  soils,  among  the  last  and  best  of  Wisconsin's  formations,  were 
produced.     And  the  work  still  goes  on. 


CLIMATOLOGY    OF   WISCONSIN. 

By  Prof.  H.  H.  OLDENHAGE. 

The  climate  of  a  country,  or  that  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  regard  to  heat  and 
moisture  which  prevails  in  any  given  place,  and  which  directly  affects  the  growth  of  plants  and 
animals,  is  determined  by  the  following  causes  :  ist.  Distance  from  the  equator.  2d.  Distance 
from  the  sea.  3d.  Height  above  the  sea.  4th.  Prevailing  winds;  and  5th.  Local  influences, 
such  as  soil,  vegetation,  and  proximity  to  lakes  and  mountains. 

Of  these  causes,  the  first,  distance  from  the  equator,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  The 
warrnest  climates  are  necessarily  those  of  tropical  regions  where  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical.  But 
in  proceeding  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  less  and  less  heat  continues  to  be  received  by 
the  same  extent  of  surface,  because  the  rays  fall  more  and  more  obliquely,  and  the  same  amount 
of  heat-rays  therefore  spread  over  an  increasing  breadth  of  surface ;  while,  however,  with  the 
increase  of  obliquity,  more  and  more  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  as  the  amount  of  air 
to  be  penetrated  is  greater.  If  the  earth's  surface  were  either  wholly  land  or  water,  and  its 
atmosphere  motionless,  the  gradations  of  climate  would  run  parallel  with  the  latitudes  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  But  owing  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  such  an  arrangement  is  impossible,  and  the  determination  of  the  real  climate  of  a  given . 
region,  and  its  causes,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  science. 

On  the  second  of  these  causes,  distance  from  the  sea,  depends  the  difference  between  oce- 
anic and  continental  climates.  Water  is  more  slowly  heated  and  cooled  than  land ;  the  climates 
of  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  land  are  therefore  much  more  equable  and  moist  than  those  of  the 
interior. 

A  decrease  of  temperature  is  noticeable  in  ascending  high  mountains.  The  rate  at  which 
the  temperature  falls  with  the  height  above  the  sea  is  a  very  variable  quantity,  and  is  influenced 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  latitude,  situation,  moisture,  or  dryness,  hour  of  the  day  and  season 
of  the  year.  As  a  rough  approximation,  however,  the  fall  of  i  °  of  the  thermometer  for  every 
300  feet  is  usually  adopted. 

Air  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  tends  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  that 
surface.  Hence,  winds  from  the  north  are  cold ;  those  from  the  south  are  warm.  Winds  from 
the  sea  are  moist,  and  winds  from  the  land  are  usually  dry.  Prevailing  winds  are  the  result  of 
the  relative  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  blowing  from  places  where  the  pressure  is  high- 
est, toward  places  where  it  is  lowest.  As  climate  practically  depends  on  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of  the  air,  and  as  these  again  depend  on  the  prevailing  winds  which  come  charged  with 
the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  regions  they  have  traversed,  it  is  evident  that  charts  show- 
ing the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  give  us  the  key  to  the  climates  of  the  different  regions 
of  'the  world.  The  effect  of  prevailing  winds  is  seen  in  the  moist  and  equable  climate  of  West- 
ern Europe,  especially  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  warm  and  moist  southwest  winds ;  and  in  the 
extremes  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America,  due  to  the  warm  and  moist  winds  prevailing  in 
summer  and  the  Arctic  blasts  of  winter. 
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Among  local  influences  which  modify  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  As  water  absorbs  much  heat,  wet,  marshy  ground  usually  lowers  the  mean  tempera- 
ture.  A  sandy  waste  presents  the  greatest  extremes.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  also  modi- 
fied by  extensive  forests,  which  prevent  the  soil  from  being  as  much  warmed  and  cooled  as  it 
would  be  if  bare.  Evaporation  goes  on  more  slowly  under  the  trees,  since  the  soil  is  screened 
from  the  sun.  And  as  the  air  among  the  trees  is  little  agitated  by.  the  wind,  the  vapor  is  left  to 
accumulate,  and  hence  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  increased.  Climate  is  modified  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  lakes  and  other  large  surfaces  of  water.  During  summer  the  water  cools  the  air  and 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  locality.  In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  effect  is  pro-  ' 
duced.  The  surface  water  which  is  cooled  sinks  to  lower  levels;  the  warmer  water  rising  to  the 
surface,  radiates  heat  into  the  air  and  thus  raises  the  temperature  of  ihe  neighboring  region. 
This  influence  is  well  illustrated,  on  a  great  scale,  in  our  own  state  by  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is,  lastly,  of  importance  whether  a  given  tract  of  country  is  diversified  by  hills,  valleys  and 
mountains.  Winds  with  their  warm  vapor  strike  the  sides  of  mountains  and  are  forced  up  into 
higher  levels  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  vapor  is  condensed  into  clouds.  Air  coming  in  con- 
tact, during  the  night  or  in  winter,  with  the  cooled  declivities  of  hills  and  rising  grounds  becomes 
cooled  and  consequently  denser  and  sinks  to  the  low-lying  grounds,  displacing  the  warmer  and 
lighter  air.  Hence,  frosts  often  occur  at  these  places,  when  no  trace  of  them  can  be  found  at 
higher  levels.  For  the  same  reason  the  cold  of  winter  is  generally  more  intense  in  ravines  and 
valleys  than  on  hill  tops  and  high  grounds,  the  valleys  being  a  receptacle  for  the  cold-air  currents 
which  descend  from  all  sides. .  These  currents  give  rise  to  gusts  and  blasts  of  cold  wind,  which 
are  simply  the  out-rush  of  cold  air  from  such  basins.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance to  fruit-growers. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principal  features  of  the  climate  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  these  depend,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  general  climatology  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  area  as  a  whole  is,  that  't  is  subject  to  great  extremes — to 
all  those,  variations  of  temperature  which  prevail  from  the  tropical  to  the  Arctic  regions.  This 
is  principally  due  to  the  topographical  conditions  of  our  continent.  The  Rocky  mountains  con- 
densing the  moisture  of  the  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific  and  preventing  them  from  reaching  far 
inland,  separate  the  climate  of  the  Mississippi  valley  widely  from  that  of  the  Pacific  slope.  Between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  sea  there  is  no  elevation  to  exceed  2,000  feet  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  the  hot  southerly  winds  of  summer,  or  the  cold  northerly  winds  of  winter.  From  this 
results  a  variation  of  temperature  hardly  equaled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  determining  the  climates  of  the  United  States,  western  Europe  is  usually  taken  as  the 
basis  of  comparison.  The  contrast  between  these  regions  is  indeed  very  great.  New  York  is  in 
the  same  latitude  with  Madrid,  Naples  and  Constantinople.  Quebec  is  not  so  far  north  as  Paris. 
London  and  Labrador  are  equi-distant  from  the  equator  ;  but  while  England,  with  her  mild,  moist 
climate,  produces  an  abundance  of  vegetation,  in  Labrador  all  cultivation  ceases.  In  the  latitude 
of  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  60th  parallel,  we  find  in  eastern  North  America  vast  ice- 
fields which  seldom  melt.  The  moist  and  equable  climate  of  western  Europe  in  high  latitudes 
is  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  southwest  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  which  spread  their  warmth 
and  moisture  over  the  western  coast.  Comparison,  however,  shows  that  the  climate  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America  is  quite  as  mild  as  that  of  western  Europe  ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  same 
kind  of  influences,  namely,  to  the  warm,  moist  winds  and  the  currents  of  the  Pacific.  And  to  con- 
tinue the  comparison  still  further,  in  proceeding  on  both  continents  from  west  to  east,  or  from 
ocean  into  the  interior,  we  find  a  general  resemblance  of  climatic  conditions,  modified  greatly,  it 
is  true,  by  local  influences. 
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The  extreme  summer  climate  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  owing  to  the  southerly  and 
southwesterly  wmds,  which  blow  with  great  regularity  during  this  season,  and,  after  traversing 
great  areas  of  tropica,l  seas,  bear  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  these  seas  far  inland,  and  give  this 
region  the  peculiar  semi-tropical  character  of  its  summers.  The  average  temperature  of  summer 
varies  between  80"  for  the  Gulf  states,  and  60°  for  the  extreme  north.  While  in  the  Gulf  states 
the  thermometer  often  rises  to  100°,  in  the  latitude  of  Wisconsin  this  occurs  very  seldom.  During 
winter  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest.  These  cold  blasts  from  the  Arctic  sea  are 
deflected  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  sweep  down  unopposed  Into  lower  latitudes,  and  produce  all 
the  rigors  of  an  arctic  winter.  The  mean  temperature  for  this  season  varies  between  60°  for  the 
Gu4f  coast  and  15°  for  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
valley  the  cold  is  sometimes  so  intense  that  the  thermometer  sinks  to  the  freezing  point  of 
mercury. 

The  extreme  of  heat  and  cold  would  give  a  continental  climate  if  this  extreme  were  not  accom- 
panied by  a  profusion  of  rain.  The  southerly  winds,  laden  with  moisture,  distribute  this  moist- 
ure with  great  regularity  over  the  valley.  The  amount  of  rainfall,  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  varies,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Wisconsin,  from  63  inches  to  30  inches.  On  the  At- 
lantic coast,  where  the  distribution  is  more  equal  throughout  the  year  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  ocean,  the  amount  varies,  from  Florida  to  Maine,  from  63  to  40  inches.  The  atmospheric 
movements  on  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  eastern  United  States 
depend,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

"  I.  That  the  northeast  trades,  deflected  in  their  course  to  south  and  southeast  winds  in 
their  passage  through  the  Carribean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  the  warm  and  moist  winds 
which  communicate  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Atlantic  slope  their  fertility. 

"  2.  That  the  prevalence  of  these  winds  from  May  to  October  communicates  to  this  region 
a  sub-tropical  climate. 

"3.  That  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  atmospheric  disturbances  are 
propagated  from  south  to  north ;  but  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  owing  to  a  prevailing 
upper  current,  from  west  to  east. 

"  4.  That  while  this  upper  current  is  cool  and  dry,  and  we  have  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
rain  storms  traveling  from  west  to  east,  at  the  same  time  the  moisture  supplying  them  comes  from 
the  south. 

"5.  That,  in  the  winter,  the  south  and  southeast  winds  rise  into  the  upper  current,  while 
the  west  and  northwest  winds  descend  and  blow  as  surface  winds,  accompanied  by  an  extraor- 
dinary depression  of  temperature,  creating,  as  it  were,  an  almost  arctic  climate. 

"  6.  That  the  propagation  of  the  cold  winds  from  west  to  east  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
warmer  and  lighter  air  to  the  eastward. 

"7.  That  in  summer  the  westerly  currents  seldom  blow  with  violence,  because,  in  passing 
over  the  heated  plains,  they  acquire  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  southerly  currents,  but  in 
winter  the  conditions  are  reversed." 

The  line  of  conflict  of  these  aerial  currents,  produced  by  unequal  atmospheric  pressure, 
shift  so  rapidly  that  the  greatest  changes  of  temperature,  moisture,  and  wind,  are  experienced 
within  a  few  hours,  these  changes  usually  affecting  areas  of  great  extent.  In  the  old  world,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mountain  sys.tems,  generally  running  from  east  to  west,  offer  an  impediment, 
especially  to  the  polar  currents,  and  the  weather  is  therefore  not  so  changeable. 

Wisconsin,  situated  in  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  is  subject  to  the 
same  general  climatic  conditions  which  give  this  whole  area  its  peculiar  climate. 

The  highest  mean  summer  temperature  is   72"  Fahrenheit  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
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state,  and  the  lowest  64°  at  Bayfield,  Lake  Superior.  During  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  the  thermometer  often  rises  as  hig)i  as  90°,  seldom  to  100".  In  1874  the  mercury  reached 
this  high  point  twice  at  LaCrosse,  and  three  times  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  There  are  usually  two  or 
three  of  these  "heated  terms  "  during  the  summer,  terminated  by  abrupt  changes  of  temperature. 

The  isotherm  of  70°  (an  isotherm  being  a  line  connecting  places  having  the  same  mean  tem- 
perature) enters  this  state  from  the  west,  in  the  northern  part  of  Grant  county,  touches  Madison,  takes 
a  southerly  direction  through  Walworth  county,  passes  through  southern  Michigan,  Cleveland,  and 
Pittsburg,  reaching  the  Atlantic  ocean  a  little  north  of  New  York  city.  From  this  it  is  seen  that 
southern  Wisconsin,  southern  and  central  Michigan,  northern  Ohio,  central  Pennsylvania,  and 
southern  New  York  have  nearly  the  same  summer  temperature.  Northwestward  this  line  runs 
through  southern  Minnesota  and  along  the  Missouri  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, at  47°  30'  north  latitude,  has  the  same  average  summer  temperature ;  the  line  then  returns 
and  touches  the  Pacific  coast  at  San  Diego. 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which  so  large  a  body  of  water  as  Lake  Michigan  modifies  the 
temperature  has  been  carefully  determined,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Wisconsin,  by  the  late  Dr.  Lap- 
ham,  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  seen  by  the  map  that  the  average  summer  temperature  of  Racine  is 
the  same  as  that  of  St.  Paul.  The  weather  map  for  July,  1875,  in  the  signal  service  report  for 
1876,  shows  that  the  mean  temperature  for  July  was  the  same  in  Rock  county,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  as  that  of  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  north  of  St.  Paul.  The  moderating  effect  of 
the  lake  during  hot  weather  is  felt  in  the  adjacent  region  during  both  day  and  night. 

Countries  in  the  higher  latitudes  having  an  extreme  summer  temperature  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  a  small  amount  of  rain-fall.  The  Mississippi  valley,  however,  is  directly  exposed  in 
spring  and  surrimer  to  the  warm  and  moist  winds  from  the  south,  and  as  these  winds  condense 
their  moisture  by  coming  in  contact  with  colder  upper  currents  from  the  north  and  west,  it  has  a 
profusion  of  rain  which  deprives  the  dim  ite  largely  of  its  continental  features.  As  already 
stated,  the  average  amount  of  rain-fall  in  Wisconsin  is  about  30  inches  annually.  Of  this  amount 
about  one-eighth  is  precipitated  in  winter,  three-eighths  in  summer,  and  the  rest  is  equally  dis- 
tributed between  spring  and  autumn  —  in  other  words,  rain  is  abundant  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  it  is  most  needed.  In  Wisconsin  the  rainfall  is  greatest  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state;  the  least  on  and  along  fhe  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  shows  that  the  humidity  of  the 
air  of  a  given  area  can  be  greater,  and  the  rainfall  less,  than  that  of  some  other. 

In  comparison  with  western  Europe,  even  where  the  mean  temperature  is  higher  than  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  United  States  is  the 
^reat  range  of  plants  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  origin,  such  as  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  etc.  The 
conditions  on  which  the  character  of  the  vegetation  depends  are  temperature  and  moisture,  and 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  composition  of  the  soil. 

"  The  basis  of  this  great  capacity  (the  great  range  of  plants)  is  the  high  curve  of  heat  and 
moisture  for  the  summer,  and  the  fact  that  the  measure  of  heat  and  of  rain  are  almost  or  quite 
tropical  for  a  period  in  duration'  from  one  to  five  months,  in  the  range  from  Quebec  to  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf."  Indian  corn  attains  its  full  perfection  between  the  summer  isotherms  72''  and  77°, 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas ;  but  it  may  be  grown  up  to  the  line  of  65",  which  includes 
the  whole  of  Wisconsin.  The  successful  cultivation  of  this  important  staple  is  due  to  the  mtense 
heat  of  summer  and  a  virgin  soil  rich  in  nitrogen. 

While  Milwaukee  and  central  Wisconsin  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  45°,  that  of 
southern  Ireland  and  central  England  is  50°  ;  the  line  of  72",  the  average  temperature  for  July, 
runs  from  Walworth  county  to  St.  Paul,  while  during  the  same  month  Ireland  and  England  have 
a  mean  temperature  of  only  eo"".    In  Wisconsin  the  thermometer  rises  as  high  as  go**  and  above, 
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while  the  range  above'  the  mean  in  England  is  very  small.  It  is  the  tropical  element  of  our  sum- 
mers, then,  that  causes  the  grape,  the  corn,  etc.,  to  ripen,  while  England,  with  a  higher  mean 
temperature,  is  unable  to  mature  them  successfully.  Ireland,  where  southern  plants  may  remain 
out-doors,  unfrosted,  the  whole  winter,  can  not  mature  those  fruits  and  grasses  which  ripen  in 
Wisconsin.  In  England  a  depression  of  2°  below  the  mean  of  60°  will  greatly  reduce  the  quan- 
tity, or  prevent  the  ripening  of  wheat  altogether,  60"  being  essential  to  a  good  crop.  Wheat,  re- 
quiring a  lower  temperature  than  corn,  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Wisconsin.  This  grain 
may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Hudson  bay. 

Autumn,  including  September,  October  and  November,  is  of  short  duration  in  Wisconsin. 
North  of  the  42d  parallel,  or  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  state,  November  belongs  properly 
to  the  winter  months,  its  mean  temperature  being  about  32".  The  decrease  of  heat  from  August  to 
September  is  generally  from  8°  to  9°;  n°  from  September  to  October,  and  14°  from  October  to 
November.  The  average  temperature  for  these  three  months  is  about  45°.  A  beautiful  season, 
commonly  known  as  Indian  summer,  frequently  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  in  No- 
vember. This  period  is  characterized  by  a  mild  temperature  and  a  hazy,  calm  atmosphere. 
According  to  Loomis,  this  appears  to  be  due  to  "  an  uncommonly  tranquil  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, during  which  the  air  becomes  filled  with  dust  and  smoke  arising  from  numerous  fires,  by 
which  its  transparency  is  greatly  impaired."  This  phenomenon  extends  as  far  north  as  Lake 
Superior,  but  it  is  more  conspicuous  and  protracted  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  is  not  observed 
in  the  southern  states. 

Destructive  frosts  generally  occur  in  September,  and  sometimes  in  August.  "  A.  temperature 
of  36°  to  40°  at  sunrise  is  usually  attended  with  frosts  destructive  to  vegetation,  the  position  of 
the  thermometer  being  usually  such  as  to  represent  less  than  the  actual  refrigeration  at  the  open 
surface."  In  1875,  during  October,  at  Milwaukee,  the  mercury  fell  seven  times  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  twice  below  zero  in  November,  the  lowest  being  14°. 

The  winters  are  generally  long  and  severe,  but  occasionally  mild  and  almost  without  snow. 
The  mean  winter  temperature  varies  between  23"  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  16°  at 
Ashland,  m  the  northern.  For  thig  season  the  extremes  are  great.  The  line  of  20°  is  of  im- 
portance, as  it  marks  the  average  temperature  which  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of  all  the  tender  trees, 
such  as  the  pear  and  the  peach.  In  the  winter  of  1875  and  1876,  the  mean  temperature  for  De- 
cember, January  and  February,  in  the  upper  lake  region,  was  about  4°  above  the  average  mean 
for  many  years,  while  during  the  previous  winter  the  average  temperature  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary was  about  12°  below  the  mean  for  many  years,  showing  a  great  difference  between  cold  and 
mild  winters.  In  the  same  winter,  i875-'76,  at  Milwaukee,  the  theirmometer  fell  only  six  times 
below  zero,  the  lowest  being  12°,  while  during  the  preceding  winter  the  mercury  sank  thirty-six 
times  below  zero,  the  lowest  being  23".  In  the  northern  and  northwestern  part  of  the  state  the 
temperature  sometimes  falls  to  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.  During  the  exceptionally  cold 
Winter  of  1872-3,  at  La  Crosse,  the  thermometer  sank  nearly  fifty  times  below  zero;  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  it  indicated  37"  below,  and  on  January  18,  43"  below  zero,  averaging  about  12°  below 
the  usual  mean  for  those  months.  The  moderating  effect  of  Lake  Michigan  can  be  seen 
by  observing  how  the  lines  indicating  the  mean  winter  temperature  curve  northward  as  they 
approach  the  lake.  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Two  Rivers,  and  the  Grand  Traverse 
region  of  Michigan,  have  the  same  average  wintei  temperature.  The  same  is  true  regarding 
Galena,  111.,  Beloit,  and  Kewaunee.  A  similar  influence  is  noticed  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Dr. 
Lapham  concludes  that  this  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  presence  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  that  the 
mountain  range  which  extends  from  a  little  west  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  coast  of  Labrador  (from 
1,100  to  2,240  feet  high)  protects  the  lake  region  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  the  excessive 
cold  of  winter. 
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According  to  the  same  authority,  the  time  at  which  the  Milwaukee  river  was  closed  wi  h  ice, 
for  a  period  of  nine  years,  varied  between  November  15  and  December  i  ;  the  time  at  which  it 
became  free  from  ice,  between  March  3  and  April  13.  In  the  lake  district,  snow  and  rain  are 
interspersed  through  all  the  winter  months,  rain  being  sometimes  as  profuse  as  at  any.  other  sea- 
son. In  the  northwestern  part  the  winter  is  more  rigid  and  dry.  Northern  New  York  and  the 
New  England  states  usually  have  snow  lying  on  the  ground  the  whole  winter,  but  in  the  southern 
lake  district  it  rarely  remains  so  long.  In  i842-'43,  however,  sleighing  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  lasted  till  about  the  same  time  in  April  —  five  months. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  three  months  of  spring,  March,  April  and  May,  from  Wal- 
worth county  to  St.  Paul,  is  about  45°.  In  central  Wisconsin  the  mean  for  March  is  about  27",. 
which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  7  "^  from  February.  The  lowest  temperature  of  this  month  in 
1876  was  40°  above  zero.  April  shows  an  average  increase  of  about  9°  over  March.  In  1876 
the  line  of  45°  for  this  month  passed  from  LaCrosse  to  Evanston,  111.,  touching  Lake  Erie  at 
Toledo,  showing  that  the  interior  west  of  Lake  Michigan  is  warmer  than  the  lake  region.  The 
change  from  winter  to  spring  is  more  sudden  in  the  interior  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes. 
"  In  the  town  of  Lisbon,  fifteen  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,"  says  Dr.  Lapham,  "  early  spring 
flowers  show  themselves  about  ten  days  earlier  than  on  the  lake.  In  spring  vegetation,  in  places  . 
remote  from  the  lakes,  shoots  up  in  a  very  short  time,  and  flowers  show  their  petals,  while  on  the 
lake  shore  the  cool  air  retards  them  and  brings  them  more  gradually  into  existence."  The  in- 
crease from  April  to  May  is  about  15°.  In  May,  1876,  Pembina  and  Milwaukee  had  nearly  the 
same  mean  temperature,  about  55°. 

The  extremes  of  our  climate  and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  no  doubt  have  a 
marked  influence,  both  physically  and  mentally,  on  the  American  people.  And  though  a  more 
equable  climate  may  be  more  conducive  to  perfect  health,  the  great  range  of  our  climate  from, 
arctic  to  tropical,  and  the  consequent  variety  and  abundance  of  vegetable  products,  combine  ta 
make  the  Mississippi  valley  perhaps  one  of  the  most  favorable  areas  in  the  world  for  the  develop-  ' 
•nent  of  a  strong  and  wealthy  nation. 

During  the  months  of  summer,  in  the  interior  of  the  eastern  United  States,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  rain-fall  is  in  showers  usually  accompanied  by  electrical  discharges  and  limited  ta 
small  areas.  But  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  nearly  the  whole  precipitation  takes  place  in 
general  storms  extending  over  areas  of  300,  500  and  sometimes  over  1,000  miles  in  diameter,  and 
generally  lasting  two  or  three  days.  An  area  of  low  atmospheric  pressure  causes  the  wind  to  blow 
toward  that  area  from  all  sides,  and  when  the  depression  is  sudden  and  great,  it  is  accompanied 
by  much  rain  or  snow.  On  account  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the  wind  blowing  toward  this  region 
of  low  pressure  is  deflected  to  the  right,  causing  the  air  to  circulate  around  the  center  with  a 
motion  spirally  inward.  In  our  latitude  the  storm  commences  with  east  winds.  When  the  storm, 
center,  or  area  of  lowest  barometer,  is  to  the  south  of  us,  the  wind  gradually  veers,  as  the  storm 
passes  from  west  to  east  with  the  upper  current,  round  to  the  northwest  by  the  north  point. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  storm  center,  the  wind  veers  from  southeast  to  southwest,  by  the  south 
point.  The  phenomena  attending  such  a  storm  when  we  are  in  or  near  the  part  of  its  center  are 
usually  as  follows :  After  the  sky  has  become  overcast  with  clouds,  the  wind  from  the  northeast 
generally  begins  to  rise  and  blows  in  the  opposing  direction  to  the  march  of  the  storm.  The 
clouds  which  are  now  moving  over  us,  discharge  rain  or  snow  according  to  circumstances.  The 
barometer  continues  to  fall,  and  the  rain  or  snow  is  brought  obliquely  down  from  the  northern 
quarter  by  the  prevailing  wind.  After  a  while  the  wind  changes  slightly  in  direction  and  then 
ceases.  The  thermometer  rises  and  the  barometer  has  reached  its  lowest  point.  This  is  the  center 
of  the  storm.     After  the  calm  the  wind  has  changed  its  direction  to  northwest  or  west.     The 
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■wind  blows  again,  usually  more  violently  than  before,  accompanied  by  rain  or  snow,  which  is  now 
generally  of  short  duration.  The  sky  clears,  and  the  storm  is  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  tempera- 
ture lo  or  20  degrees  below  the  mean.  Most  of  the  rain  and  snow  falls  with  the  east  winds,  or 
before  the  center  passes  a  ^iven  point.  The  path  of  these  storms  is  from  west  to  east,  or  nearly 
•so,  and  only  seldom  in  other  directions.  These  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  rains  are  generally 
first  noticed  on  the  western  plains,  but  may  originate  at  any  point  along  their  path,  and  move 
eastward  with  an  average  velocity  of  about  20  miles  an  hour  in  summer  and  30  miles  in  winter, 
but  sometimes  attaining  a  velocity  of  over  50  miles,  doing  great  damage  on  the  lakes.  In  pre- 
dicting these  storms,  the  signal  service  of  the  army  is  of  incalculable  practical  benefit,  as  well 
as  in  collecting  data  for  scientific  conclusions. 

A  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  inhabitant  of  Wisconsin  is  the  influence  of 
forests  on  climate  and  the  effects  of  disrobing  a  county  of  its  trees.  The  general  influence  of 
forests  in  modifying  the  extremes  of  temperature,  retarding  evaporation  and  the  increased 
humidity  of  the  air,  has  already  been  mentioned.  That  clearing  the  land  of  trees  increases  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  in  summer,  is  so  readily  noticed  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion it ;  while  in  winter  the  sensible  cold  is  never  so  extreme  in  woods  as  on  an  open  surface 
■exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  winds.  "  The  lumbermen  in  Canada  and  the  northern  United 
States  labor  in  the  woods  without  inconvenience;  when  the  mercury  stands  many  degrees  below 
zero,  while  in  the  open  grounds,  with  only  a  moderate  breeze,  the  same  temperature  is  almost 
insupportable."  "  In  the  state  of  Michigan  it  has  been  found  that  the  winters  have  greatly 
increased  in  severity  within  the  last  forty  years,  and  that  this  increased  severity  seems  to  move 
along  even-paced  with  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  Thirty  years  ago  the  peach  was  one  of  the 
most  abundant  fruits  of  that  State;  at  that  time  frost,  injurious  to  corn  at  anytime  from  May  to 
October,  was  a  thing  unknown.  Now  the  peach  is  an  uncertain  crop,  and  frost  often  injures  the 
corn."  The  precise  influence  of  forests  on  temperature  may  not  at  present  admit  of  definite  solu- 
tion, yet  the  mechanical  screen  which  they  furnish  to  the  soil  often  far  to  the  leeward  of  them, 
is  sufficiently  established,  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  encourage  extensive  planting  wherever  this 
protection  is  wanting. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  rain-fall,  "  we  can  not  positively  affirm  that  the  total  annual 
quantity  of  rain  is  even  locally  diminished  or  increased  by  the  destruction  of  the  woods,  though 
both  theoretical  considerations  and  the  balance  of  testimony  strongly  favor  the  opinion  that  more 
rain  falls  in  wooded  than  in  open  countries.  One  important  conclusion,  at  least,  upon  the 
meteorological  influence  of  forests  is  certain  and  undisputed:  the  proposition,  namely,  that, 
within  their  own  limits,  and  near  their  own  borders,  they  maintain  a  more  uniform  degree  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  than  is  observed  in  cleared  grounds.  Scarcely  less  can  it  be 
questioned  that  they  tend  to  promote  the  frequency  of  showers,  and,  if  they  do  not  augment  the 
amount  of  precipitation,  they  probably  equalize  its  distribution  through  the  different  seasons." 

There  is  abundant  and  undoubted  evidence  that  the  amount  of  water  existing  on  the  surface 
in  lakes  and  rivers,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  is  constantly  diminishing.  In  Germany,  observa- 
tions of  the  Rhine,  Oder,  Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  latter  case  going  back  for  a  period  of  142 
years,  demonstrate  beyond  doubt,  that  each  of  these  rivers  has  much  decreased  in  volume,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  eventually  disappear  from  the  list  of  navigable  rivers. 

"  The  '  Blue-Grass  '  region  of  Kentucky,  once  the  pride  of  the  West,  has  now  districts  of 
such  barren  and  arid  nature  that  their  stock  farmers  are  moving  toward  the  -Cumberland  mount- 
ains, because  the  creeks  and  old  springs  dried  up,  and  their  wells  became  too  low  to  furnish 
water  for  their  cattle."     In  our  own  state  ''such  has  been  the  change  in  the  flow  of  the  Milwau- 
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kee  river,  even  \wfeile  the  area  from  which  it  receives  its  supply  is  but  partially  cleared,  that  the 
proprietor?,  of  most  of  the  mills  and  factories  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
steam,  at  a  largely  increased  yearly  cost,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  water-power  in  dry  seasons 
of  the  year."  "  What  has  happened  to  the  Milwaukee  river,  has  happened  to  all  the  other  water 
courses  in  the  state  from  whose  banks  the  forest  has  been  removed;  and  many  farmers  who 
selected  land  uqon  which  there  was  a  living  brook  of  clear^  pure  water,  now  find  these  brooks 
dried  up  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year." 

Districts  stripped  of  their  forest  are  said  to  be  more  exposed  than  before  to  loss  of  harvests, 
to  droughts  and  frost.  "  Hurricanes,  before  unknown,  sweep  unopposed  over  the  regions  thus 
denuded,  carrying  terror  and  devastation  in  their  track."  Earts  of  Asia  Minor,  North  Africa, 
and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  almost  deserts,  were  once  densely 
populated  and  the  granaries  of  the  world.  And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  "  that  it  is  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  which  has  produced  this  devastation."  From  such  facts  Wisconsin, 
already  largely  robbed  of  its  forests,  should  take  warning  before  it  is  too  late. 


TREES,    SHRUBS    AND    VINES. 

By  p.  R.  hoy,  M.D. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  botanical  description,  but  merely  brief  notes  on 
the  economical  value  of  the  woods,  and  the  fitness  of  the  various  indigenous  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  to  be  found  in  Wisconsin. 

White  Oak — Quercus  Alba. — This  noble  tree  is  the  largest  and  mpst  important  of  the 
American  oaks.  The  excellent  properties  of  the  wood  render  it  eminently  valuable  for  a  great 
variety  of  uses.  Wherever  strength  and  durability  are  required,  the  white  oak  stands  in  the  first 
rank.  It  is  employed  in  making  wagons,  coaches  and  sleds  ;  staves  and  hoops  of  the  best  quality 
for  barrels  and  casks  are  obtained  from  this  tree ;  it  is  extensively  used  in  architecture,  ship- 
building, etc.;  vast  quantities  are  used  for  fencmg ;  the  bark  is  employed  in  tanning.  The  domes- 
tic consumption  of  this  tree  is  so  great  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  preserve  the  young 
trees  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  to  make  young  plantations  where  the  tree  is  not  found.  The 
white  oak  is  a  graceful,  ornamental  tree,  and  worthy  of  particular  attention  as  such  ;  found  abun- 
dantly in  most  of  the  timbered  districts.    ^ 

Burr  Oak — Q.  Macrocarpa. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  ornamental  of  our  oaks.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  graceful  beauty  of  these  trees,  when  not  crowded  or  cramped  in  their  growth,  but 
left  free  to  follow  the  laws  of  their  development.  Who  has  not  admired  these  trees  in  our  exten- 
sive burr  oak  openings.?  The  large  leaves  are  a  dark  green  above  and  a  bright  silvery  white- 
beneath,  which  gives  the  tree  a  singularly  fine  appearance  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  wood 
is  tough,  close-grained,  and  more  durable  than  the  white  oak,  especially  when  exposed  to  frequent 
changes  of  moisture  and  drying;  did  the  tree  grow  to  the  same  size,  it  would  be  preferred  for 
most  uses.     Abundant,  and  richly  worthy  of  cultivation,  both  for  utility  and  ornament. 

Swamp  White  Oak — Q,  Bicolor. — Is  a  valuable  and  ornamental  tree,  not  quite  so  large  or 
as  common  as  the  burr  oak.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  durable,  splits  freely,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  in  wet,  swampy  grounds,  where  it  will  thrive. 

Post  Oak — Q.  Obtusiloba. — Is  a  scraggy,  small  tree,  found  sparingly  in  this  state.  The  tim- 
ber is  durable,  and  makes  good  fuel.     Not  worthy  of  cultivation. 
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Swamp  Chestnut  Oak — Q.  Prinus. — This  species  of  chestnut  oak  is  a  large,  graceful  tree, 
wood  rather  open-grained,  yet  valuable  for  most  purposes  to  which  the  oaks  are  applied ;  makes 
the  best  fuelof  any  of  this  family.  A  rare  tree,  found  at  Janesville  and  Brown's  lake,  near  Bur- 
lington.    Worthy  of  cultivation. 

Red  Oak — Q.  Rubra. — The  red  oak  is  a  well-known,  common,  large  tree.  The  wood  is 
coarse-grained,  and  the  least  durable  of  the  oaks,  nearly  worthless  for  fuel,  and  scarcely  worthy 
of  cultivation,  even  for  ornament. 

Pin  Oak — Q.  Palustris. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  many  sections  of  the 
state.  The  wood  is  of  little  value  except  for  fuel.  The  tree  is  quite  ornamental,  and  should  be 
sparingly  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

Shingle  Oak — Q.  Imbricaria. — Is  a  tree  of  medium  size,  found  sparingly  as  far  north  as 
Wisconsin.     It  is  ornamental,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  shingles  and  staves. 

Scarlet  Oak — Q.  Coccinea. — This  is  an  ornamental  tree,  especially  in  autumn,  when  its 
leaves  turrf  scarlet,  hence  the  name.     Wood  of  little  value  ;  common. 

Sugar  Maple — Acer  Saccharium. — This  well-known  and  noble  tree  is  found  growing  abun- 
dantly in  many  sections  of  the  state.  The  wood  is  close-grained  and  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish,  which  renders  it  valuable  for  many  kinds  of  furniture,  more  especially  the  varieties  known 
as  bird's-eye  and  curled  maples.  The  wood  lacks  the  durability  of  the  oak ;  consequently  is  not 
valuable  for  purposes  where  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  For  fuel  it  ranks  next  to  hickory. 
The  sugar  manufactured  from  this  tree  affords  no  inconsiderable  resource  for  the  comfort  and 
even  wealth  of  many  sections  of  the  northern  states,  especially  those  newly  settled,  where  it 
would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  procure  their  supply  from  a  distance.  As  an  ornamental  tree 
it  stands  almost  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue.  The  foliage  is  beautiful,  compact,  and  free  from 
the  attacks  of  insects.  It  puts  forth  its  yellow  blossoms  early,  and  in  the  autumn  the  leaves 
change  in  color  and  show  the  most  beautiful  tints  of  red  and  yellow  long  before  they  fall.  Worthy 
of  especial  attention  for  fuel  and  ornament,  and  well  adapted  to  street-planting. 

Red  Maple — A.  Rubrum. — Is  another  fine  maple  of  more  rapid  growth  than  the  foregoing 
species.  With  wood  rather  lighter,  but  quite  as  valuable  for  cabinet-work  —  for  fuel  not  quite  so 
good.  The  young  trees  bear  transplanting  even  better  than  other  maples.  Though  highly  orna- 
mental, this  tree  hardly  equals  the  first-named  species.  It  puts  forth,  in  early  spring,  its  scarlet 
blossoms  before  a  leaf  has  yet  appeared.     Well  adapted  to  street-planting. 

Mountain  Maple — A.  Spicatum. — Is  a  small  branching  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  found  grow- 
ing in  clumps.     Not  worthy  of  much  attention. 

Silver  Maple — A.  Dasycarpum. — This  is  a  common  tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  grown  largely  for  ornament,  yet  for  the  purpose  it  is 
the  least  valuable  of  the  maples.  The  branches  are  long  and  straggling,  and  so  brittle  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  injured  by  winds. 

Box  Maple — Negundo  Aceroides. — This  tree  is  frequently  called  box  elder.  It  is  of  a  rapid 
growth  and  quite  ornamental.  The  wood  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts,  but  is  good  fuel.  Should 
be  cultivated.     It  grows  on  Sugar  and  Rock  rivers. 

White  Elm — Ulmus  Americana. — This  large  and  graceful  tree  stands  confessedly  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  ornamental  deciduous  trees.  Its  wide-spreading  branches  and  long,  pendu- 
lous branchlets  form  a  beautiful  and  conspicuous  head.  It  grows  rapidly,  is  free  from  disease 
and  the  destructive  attacks  of  insects,  will  thrive  on  most  soils,  and  for  planting  along  streets,  in 
public  grounds  or  lawns,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  American  tree.  The  wood  is  but  little  used  in 
the  arts ;  makes  good  firewood ;  should  be  planted  along  all  the  roads  and  streets,  near  everv 
dwelling,  and  on  all  public  grounds. 
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Slippery  Elm — V.  Fulva. — This  smaller  and  less  ornamental  species  is  also  common.  The 
wood,  however,  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  white  elm,  being  durable,  and  splitting  readily. 
It  makes  excellent  rails,  and  is  much  used  for  the  framework  of  buildings ;  valuable  for  fuel ; 
should  be  cultivated. 

Wild  Black  Cherry — Cerasus  Serofina, — This  large  and  beautiful  species  of  cherry  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  American  trees.     The  wood  is  compact,  fine-grained,  and  of  a  brilliant 
reddish  color,  not  liable  to  warp,  or  shrink  and  swell  with  atmospheric  changes ;  extensively  em-  ' 
ployed  by  cabinet-makers  for  every  species  of  furnishing.      It  is   exceedingly  durable,  hence  is 
valuable  for  fencing,  building,  etc.     Richly  deserves  a  place  in  the  lawn  or  timber  plantation. 

Bird  Cherry — C.  Pennsylvanica. — Is  a  small  northern  species,  common  in  the  state  and 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  ornament. 

Choke  Cherry — C.  Virginiana. — This  diminutive  tree  is  of  little  value,  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  cultivation. 

Wild  Plum — Prunus  Americana. — The  common  wild  plum  when  in  full  bloom  is  one  "of  the 
most  ornamental  of  small  flowering  trees,  and  as  such  should  not  be  neglected.  The  fruit  is 
rather  agreeable,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  fine  cultivated  varieties,  which  may  be  engrafted  on 
the  wild  stock  to  the  very  best  advantage.  It  is  best  to  select  small  trees,  and  work  them  on  the 
roots.     The  grafts  should  be  inserted  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Hackberry — Celtis  Occidentalis. — This  is  an  ornamental  tree  of  medium  size  ;  wood  hard, 
close-grained  and  elastic ;  makes  the  best  of  hoops,  whip-stalks,  and  thills  for  carriages.  .  The 
Indians  formerly  made  great  use  of  the  hackbeiry  wood  for  their  bows.  A  tree  worthy  of  a  lim- 
ited share  of  attention. 

American  Linden  or  Basswood — Tilia  Americana. — Is  one  of  the  finest  ornamental  trees  for 
public  grounds,  parks,  etc.,  but  will  not  thrive  where  the  roots  are  exposed  to  bruises ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  adapted  to  planting  along  the  streets  of  populous  towns.  The  wood  is  light  and 
tough,  susceptible  of  being  bent  to  almost  any  curve  ;  durable  if  kept  from  the  weather ;  takes 
paint  well,  and  is  considerably  used  in  the  arts  ;  for  fuel  it  is  of  little  value.  This  tree  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  moderately  rich,  damp  soil ;  bears  transplanting  well ;  can  be  propagated 
readily  from  layers. 

White  Thorn — Crataegus  Coccinea,  and  Dotted  Thorn — C.  Punctata. — ^These  two  species 
of  thorn  are  found  everywhere  on  the  rich  bottom  lands.  When  in  bloom  they  are  beautiful,  and 
should  be  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  wood  is  remarkably  compact  and  hard,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  small  size  of  the  tree,  would  be  valuable. 

Crab  Apple — Pyrus  Coronaria. — This  common  small  tree  is  attractive  when  covered  with 
its  highly  fragrant  rose-colored  blossoms.  Wood  hard,  fine,  compact  grain,  but  the  tree  is  too 
small  for  the  wood  to  be  of  much  practical  value.     Well  worthy  of  a  place  in  extensive  grounds. 

Mountain  Ash — P  Americana. — This  popular  ornament  to  our  yards  is  found  growing  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  as  far  south  as  43°.     The  wood  is  useless. 

White  A.sh — Fraxinus  Acuminata. — Is  a  large,  interesting  tree,  which  combines  utility  with 
beauty  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  wood  possesses  strength,  suppleness  and  elasticity,  which 
renders  it  valuable  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  carriage  manufact- 
uring; for  various  agricultural  implements  ;  is  esteemed  superior  to  any  other  wood  for  oars; 
excellent  for  fuel.  The  white  ash  grows  rapidly,  and  in  open  ground  forms  one  of  the  most 
lovely  trees  that  is  to  be  found.  The  foliage  is  clean  and  handsome,  and  in  autumn  turns  from 
its  bright  green  to  a  violet  purple  hue,  which  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  our  autumnal  syl- 
van scenery.  It  is  richly  deserving  our  especial  care  and  protection,  and  wiU  amply  repay  all 
labor  and  expense  bestowed  on  its  cultivation. 
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Black  Ash — F  Sambucifolia. — This  is  another  tall,  graceful  and  well-known  species  of  ash. 
The  wood  is  used  for  making  baskets,  hoops,  etc. ;  when  thoroughly  dry,  affords  a  good  article  of 
fuel.  Deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  low,  rich,  swampy  situations,  where  more  useful  trees  will  not 
thrive. 

Black  Walnut — Juglans  Nigra. — This  giant  of  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands  claims 
special  attention  for  its  valuable  timber.  It  is  among  the  most  durable  and  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can woods ;  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish ;  not  liable  to  shrink  and  swell  by  heat  and  moisture. 
It  is  extensively  employed  by  the  cabinet-makers  for  every  variety  of  furniture.  Walnut  forks, 
are  frequently  found  which  rival  in  richness  and  beauty  the  far-famed  mahogany.  This  tree, 
in  favorable  situations,  grows  rapidly ;  is  highly  ornamental,  and  produces  annually  an  abundant 
crop  of  nuts. 

Butternut — J.  Cinerea. — This  species  of  walnut  is  not  as  valuable  as  the  above,  yet  for  its 
beauty,  and  the  durability  of  its  wood,  it  should  claim  a  small  portion  of  attention.  The  wood 
is  rather  soft  for  most  purposes  to  which  it  otherwise  might  be  applied.  When  grown  near 
streams,  or  on  moist  side-hills,  it  produces  regularly  an  ample  crop  of  excellent  nuts.  It  grows 
rapidly. 

Shell-Bark  Hickory — Carya  Alba. — This,  the  largest  and  finest  of  American  hickories, 
grows  abundantly  throughout  the  state.  Hickory  wood  possesses  probably  the  greatest  strength 
and  tenacity  of  any  of  our  indigenous  trees,  and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes ,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  and  lacks  durability.  For  fuel,  the  shell-bark 
hickory  stands  unrivaled.  The  tree  is  ornamental  and  produces  every  alternate  year  an  ample 
crop  of  the  best  of  nuts.  , 

Shag-Bark  Hickory — C.  Inclata. — Is  a  magnificent  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  nearly  as 
valuable  as  the  above.  The  nuts  are  large,  thick-shelled  and  coarse,  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
C.  alba.     A  rare  tree  in  Wisconsin  ;  abundant  further  south. 

Pignut  Hickory — C.  Glabra. — This  species  possesses  all  the  bad  and  but  few  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  shell-bark.  The  nuts  are  smaller  and  not  so  good.  The  tree  should  be  pre- 
served and  cultivated  in  common  with  the  shell-bark.     Not  abundant. 

Bitternut — C.  Amara. — Is  an  abundant  tree,  valuable  for  fuel,  but  lacking  the  strength  and 
elasticity  of  the  preceding  species.     It  is,  however,  quite  as  ornamental  as  any  of  the  hickories. 

Red  Beech — Fagus  Ferruginea. — This  is  a  common  tree,  with  brilliant,  shining  light-green 
leaves,  and  long,  flexible  branches.  It  is  highly  ornamental,  and  should  be  cultivated  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  useful  wood,  which  is  tough,  close-grained  and  compact.  It  is  much 
used  for  plane-stocks,  tool  handles,  etc.,  and  as  an  article  of  fuel  is  nearly  equal  to  maple. 

Water  Beech — Carpinus  Americana. — Is  a  small  tree,  called  hornbeam  by  many.  The 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  compact,  but  the  small  size  of  the  tree  renders  it  almost 
useless. 

Iron  "WooD^Ostrya  Virginica. — This  small  tree  is  found  disseminated  throughout  most  of 
our  woodlands.  It  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  ornamental,  but  of  remarkably  slow  growth.  The 
wood  possesses  valuable  properties,  being  heavy  and  strong,  as  the  name  would  indicate ;  yet, 
from  its  small  size,  it  is  of  but  little  use. 

Balsam  Poplar — Populus  Candicans. — This  tree  is  of  medium  size,  and  is  known  by  sev- 
eral names :  Wild  balm  of  Gilead,  cottonwood,  etc.  It  grows  in  moist,  sandy  soil,  on  river  bot- 
toms. It  has  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  turn  a  fine  yellow  after  the  autumn  frosts.  It 
grows  more  rapidly  than  any  other  of  our  trees  ;  can  be  transplanted  with  entire  success  when 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  makes  a  beatiful  shade  tree — the  most  ornamental  of  pop- 
lars.    The  wood  is  soft,  spongy,  and  nearly  useless. 
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Quaking  Aspen— T*.  Tremuloides. — Is  a  well-known,  small  tree.  It  is  rather  ornamental, 
but  scarcely  worth  cultivating. 

Large  Aspen— P.  Grandidentata.—ls.  the  largest  of  our  poplars.  It  frequently  grows  to 
the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  two  and  one-half  feet.  The  wood  is  soft, 
easily  split,  and  used  for  frame  buildings.     It  is  the  most  durable  of  our  poplars. 

Cotton  Wood— i'.  Monoltfera.—T\).is  is  the  largest  of  all  the  poplars  ;  abundant  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  Used  largdy  for  fuel  on  the  steamboa.ts.  The  timber  is  of  but  little  use  in 
the  arts. 

Sycamore  or  Buttonwood — Platanus  Occidentalis. — This,  the  largest  and  most  majestic 
of  our  trees,  is  found  growing  only  on  the  rich  alluvial  river  bottoms.  The  tree  is  readily 
known,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  its  whitish  smooth  branches.  The  foliage  is  large 
and  beautiful,  and  the  tree  one  of  the  most  ornamental  known.  The  wood  speedily  decays,  and 
when  sawed  into  lumber  warps  badly ;  on  these  accounts  it  is  but  little  used,  although  susceptible 
of  a  fine  finish.     As  an  article  of  fuel  it  is  of  inferior  merit. 

Canoe  Birch — Betula  Papyracea. — Is  a  rather  elegant  and  interesting  tree.  It  grows  abund- 
antly ill  nearly  every  part  of  the  state.  The  wood  is  of  a  fine  glossy  grain,  susceptible  of  a  good 
finish,  but  lacks  durability  and  strength,  and,  therefore,  is  but  little  used  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
For  fuel  it  is  justly  prized.  It  bears  transplanting  without  difficulty.  The  Indians  manufacture 
their  celebrated  bark  canoes  from  the  bark  of  this  tree. 

Cherry  Birch — B.  Lenta. — This  is  a  rather  large,  handsome  tree,  growing  along  streams. 
Leaves  and  bark  fragrant.  Wood,  fine-grained,  rose-colored ;  used  largely  by  the  cabinet- 
makers. 

Yellow  Birch — B.  Lutea. — This  beautiful  tree  occasionally  attains  a  large  size.  It  is 
highly  ornamental,  and  is  of  value  for  fuel ;  but  is  less  prized  than  the  preceding  species  for  cab- 
inet work.  ' 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree — Gymnocladus  Canadensis. — This  singularly  beautiful  tree  is  only 
found  sparingly,  and  on  rich  alluvial  lands.  I  met  with  it  growing  near  the  Peccatonica,  in 
Green  county.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  and  of  a  rosy  hue  ;  is  exceedingly  durable,  and  well 
worth  cultivating. 

June  Berry — Amelanchier  Canadensis. — Is  a  small  tree  which  adds  materially  to  the  beauty 
of  our  woods  in  early  spring,  at  which  time  it  is  in  full  bloom.  The  wood  is  of  no  particular 
value,  and  the  tree  interesting  only  when  covered  with  its  white  blossoms. 

White  Pine — Pinus  Strolus. — This  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  pines. 
The  wood  is  soft,  free  from  resin,  and  works  easily.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts.  It  is  found  in  great  profusion  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  This  species  is 
readily  known  by  the  leaves  being  in  fives.  It  is  highly  ornamental,  but  in  common  with  all 
pines,  will  hardly  bear  transplanting.     Only  small  plants  should  be  moved. 

Norway  or  Red  Pine — P.  Resinosa,  and  Yellow  Pine — P.  Mitis. — These  are  two  large 
trees,  but  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  white  pine.  TJie  wood  contains  more  resin,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  durable.  The  leaves  of  both  these  species  are  in  twos.  Vast  quantities  of  lumber 
are  yearly  manufactured  from  these  two  varieties  and  the  white  pine.  The  extensive  pineries 
of  the  state  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

Shrub  Pine — P.  Bankstana. — Is  a  small,  low  tree ;  only  worthy  of  notice  here  for  the  orna- 
mental shade  it  produces.     It  is  found  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  state. 

Balsam  Fir — Abies  Balsamea. — This  beautiful  evergreen  is  multiplied  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  it  grows  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height.     The  wood  is  of  but 
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little  value      The  balsam  of  fir,  or  Canadian  balsam,  is  obtained  from  this  tree. 

Double  Spruce — A.  Nigra. — This  grows  in  the  same  localities  with  the  balsam  fir,  and 
assumes  the  same  pyramidal  form,  but  is  considerably  larger.  The  wood  is  light  and  possesses 
considerable  strength  and  elasticity,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  best  materials  for  yard's  and  top- 
masts for  shippmg.     It  is  extensively  cultivated  for  ornament. 

Hemlock — A.  Canadensis. — The  hemlock  is  the  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is  gracefully  orna- 
mental, but  the  wood  is  of  little  value.     The  baik  is  extensively  employed  in  tanning. 

Tamarack — Larix  Americana.— This  beautiful  tree  grows  abundantly  in  swampy  situations 
throughout  the  state.  It  is  not  quite  an  evergreen  It  drops  its  leaves  in  winter,  but  quickly 
recpvers  them  in  early  spring.  The  wood  is  remarkably  durable  and  valuable  for  a  variety  of 
uses.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  peaty  situations,  where  other 
trees  would  not  thrive. 

Arbor  Vit^e — Thuja  Occidentalis. — This  tree  is  called  the  white  or  flat  cedar.  It  grows 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The  wood  is  durable,  furnishing  better  fence  posts  than 
any  other  tree,  excepting  the  red  cedar.  Shingles  and  staves  of  a  superior  quality  are  obtained 
from  these  trees.  A  beautiful  evergreen  hedge  is  made  from  the  young  plants,  which  bear  trans- 
planting better  than  most  evergreens.     It  will  grow  on  most  soils  if  sufficiently  damp. 

Red  (ZY.Tik.Vi—  Juniperus  Virginiana.  —  Is  a  well  known  tree  that  furnishes  those  celebrated 
fence  posts  that  "  last  forever."  The  wood  is  highly  fragrant,  of  a  rich  red  color,  and  fine 
grained  ;  hence  it  is  valuable  for  a  variety  of  uses.     It  should  be  extensively  cultivated. 

Dwarf  Juniper — J.  Sabina.  — This  is  a  low  trailing  shrub.  Is  considerably  prized  for 
ornament.     Especially  worthy  of  cultivation  in  large  grounds. 

Sassafras  —  Sassafras  officinale. —  Is  a  small  tree  of  fine  appearance,  with  fragrant  leaves 
bark.     Grows  in  Kenosha  county.     Should  be  cultivated. 

Willows. —  There  are  many  species  of  willows  growing  in  every  part  of  the  state,  several  of 
which  are  worthy  of  cultivation  near  streams  and  ponds. 

White  Willow  —  Salix  alba. —  Is  a  fine  tree,  often  reaching  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  wood 
is  soft,  and  makes  the  best  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder.     Grows  rapidly. 

Black  Willow  —  S.  Nigra. —  This  is  also  a  fine  tree,  but  not  quite  so  large  as  the  foregoing. 
It  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 

There  are  many  shrubs  and  vines  indigenous  to  the  state  worthy  of  note.  I  shall,  however, 
call  attention  to  only  a  few  of  the  best. 

Dogwoods.  —  There  are  several  species  found  in  our  forests  and  thickets.  All  are  ornamen- 
tal when  covered  with  a  profusion  of  white  blossoms.  I  would  especially  recommend :  corns 
sericea,  C.  stolonifera,  C.  paniculata,  and  C.  alternifolia.  All  these  will  repay  the  labor  of  trans- 
planting to  ornamental  grounds. 

Viburnums. —  These  are  very  beautiful.  '^  &hz.v^  viburnum  lentago,  V.  pruni/olium,  V.  nudum, 
V.  dentatum,  V.  pubescens,  V,  acerifolium,'  V.  pauciflorum,  and  V.  opulus.  The  last  is  known  as 
the  cranberry  tree,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  shrub  when  in  bloom,  and  also  when  covered  with  its 
red,  acid  fruit.     The  common  snow-ball  tree  is  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  V.  opulus. 

Witch  Hazel  —  Hamamelis  Virginica.  —  Is  an  interesting,  tall  shrub  that  flowers  late  in 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  falling,  and  matures  the  fruit  the  next  summer.  It  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  receives. 

Burning  Bush — Euonymus  atropurpureus.  —  This  fine  shrub  is  called  the  American  straw- 
berry, and  is  exceedingly  beautiful  when  covered  with  its  load  of  crimson  fruit,  which  remains 
during  winter. 
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Sumach  — ^/Jz^j/jz/zJ/wa.  — Is  a  tall  shrub,  11  known,  but  seldom  cultivated.  When  well 
grown  it  is  ornamental  and  well  adapted  for  planting  in  clumps. 

Hop  T-R.-EZ—Ftcleatrifoliata.  —  This  is  a  showy  shrub  with  shining  leaves,  which  should  be 
cultivated.     Common  in  rich,  alluvial  ground. 

Bladder  Nut  —  Staphylea  trifolia.  —Is  a  fine,  upright,  showy  shrub,  found  sparingly  all  over 
the  state.     Is  ornamental,  with  greenish  striped  branches  and  showy  leaves. 

Vines. 

Virginia  CVi%-EP-ER.—Ampelopsis  quinquefolia. — This  is  a  noble  vine,  climbing  extensively  by 
disc-bearing  tendrils,  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  eulogy.  Especially  beautiful  in  its  fall 
colors. 

Bitter  Sweet  —  Celastrus  scandens.  — Is  a  stout  twining  vine,  which  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  grounds.     In  the  fall  and  early  winter  it  is  noticeable  for  its  bright  fruit.     Common. 

Yellow  Honeysuckle  —  Lonicera  flava.  —  Is  a  fine  native  vine,  which  is  found  climbing  over 
tall  shrubs  and  trees.  Ornamental.  There  are  several  other  species  of  honeysuckle ;  none,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  special  mention. 

Frost  Grape  —  Vita  cordifolia. — This  tall-growing  vine  has  deliciously  sweet  blossoms, 
which  perfume  the  air  for  a  great  distance  around.  For  use  as  a  screen,  this  hardy  species  will 
be  found  highly  satisfactory. 
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By  p.  R.  hoy,  M.D. 
FISH    AND    FISH    CULTURE. 

Fish  are  cold  blooded  aquatic  vertebrates,  having  fins  as  organs  of  progression.  They  have 
a  two-chambered  heart ;  their  bodies  are  mostly  covered  with  scales,  yet  a  few  are  entirely  naked, 
like  catfish  and  eels ;  others  again  are  covered  with  curious  plates,  such  as  the  sturgeon.  Fish 
inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  It  is  admitted  by  all  authority  that  fresh-water  fish  are  more 
universally  edible  than  those  inhabiting  the  ocean.  Marine  fish  are  said  to  be  more  highly 
flavored  than  those  inhabiting  fresh  waters  ;  an  assertion  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit. 
As  a  rule,  fish  are  better  the  colder  and  purer  the  water  in  which  they  are  found,  and  where  can 
you  find  those  conditions  more  favorable  than  in  the  cold  depths  of  our  great  lakes  1  We  have 
tasted,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  about  every  one  of  the  celebrated  salt-water  fish,  and 
can  say  that  whoever  eats  a  whitefish  just  taken  from  the  pure,  cold  water  of  Lake  Michigan  will 
have  no  reason  to  be  envious  of  the  dwellers  by  the  sea. 

Fish  are  inconceivably  prolific ;  a  single  female  deposits  at  one  spawn  from  one  thousand  to 
one  million  eggs,  varying  according  to  species. 

Fish  afford  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  man,  being  highly  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion  ; 
they  abound  in  phosphates,  hence  are  valuable  as  affording  nutrition  to  the  osseous  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, hence  they  have  been  termed,  not  inappropriately,  brain  food — certainly  a  very  desirable  article 
of  diet  for  some  people.  They  are  more  savory,  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion  when  just  taken 
from  the  water ;  in  fact,  the  sooner  they  are  cooked  after  being  caught  the  better.  No  fish  should 
be  more  than  a  few  hours  from  its  watery  element  before  being  placed  upon  the  table.  For  con- 
venience, I  will  group  our  fish  into  families  as  a  basis  for  what  I  shall  offer.     Our  bony  fish, 
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having  spine  rays  and  covered  with  comb-like  scales,  belong  to  the  perch  family — a  valuable 
family ;  all  take  the  hook,  are  gamey,  and  spawn  in  the  summer. 

The  yellow  perch  and  at  least  four  species  of  black  or  striped  bass  have  a  wide  range,  being 
found  in  all  the  rivers. and  lakes  in  the  state.  There  is  a  large  species  of  fish  known  as  Wall- 
eyed pike  {Leucoperca  americana)  belonging  to  this  family,  which  is  found  sparingly  in  most  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  pike  is  an  active  and  most  rapacious  animal,  devouring  fish  of  consider- 
able size.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  of  good  flavor.  It  would  probably  be  economical  to  propagate 
it  to  a  moderate  extent. 

The  six-spined  bass  {Pomoxys  hexacanihus,  Agas.)  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  spine- 
rayed  fish  found  in  the  State.  The  flesh  is  fine  flavored,  and  as  the  fish  is  hardy  and  takes  the 
hook  with  avidity,  it  should  be  protected  during  the  spawning  season  and  artificially  propagated. 
I  have  examined  the  stomachs  of  a  large  number  of  these  fish  and  in  every  instance  found  small 
crawfish,  furnishing  an  additional  evidence  in  its  favor.  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  the  veteran  ichthy- 
ologist of  Ohio,  says  that  this  so-callea  "  grass  bass"  is  the  fish  for  the  million. 

The  white  bass  {Roccus  chrysops)  is  a  species  rather  rare  even  in  the  larger  bodies  of  water,, 
but  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  small  lake  in  the  State,  where  I  am  certain  they  would 
flourish.  It  is  an  excellent  fish,  possessing  many  of  the  good  qualities  and  as  few  of  the  bad  as- 
any  that  belong  to  the  family.  There  is  another  branch  of  this  family,  the  sunfish,  Pomoiis, 
which  numbers  at  least  six  species  found  in  Wisconsin.  They  are  beautiful  fish,  and  afford 
abundant  sport  for  the  boys ;  none  of  them,  however,  are  worth  domesticating  (unless  it  be  in  the 
aquarium)  as  there  are  so  many  better. 

The  carp  family  (Cyprinidd)  are  soft  finned  fish  without  maxillary  teeth.  They  include  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  fresh-water  fish.  Some  specimens  are  not  more  than  one  inch,'  while 
others  are  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  Our  chubs,  silversides  and  suckers  are  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  this  family.  Dace  are  good  pan-fish,  yet  their  small  size  is  objectionable ;  they  are  the 
children's  game  fish.  The  Cyprinidm  all  spawn  in  the  spring,  and  might  be  profitably  propa- 
gated as  food  for  the  larger  and  more  valuable  fish. 

There  are  six  or  seven  species  of  suckers  found  in  our  lakes  and  rivers.  The  red  horse, 
found  every  where,  and  at  least  one  species  of  the  buffalo,  inhabiting  the  Mississippi  and  its  trib- 
utaries, are  the  best  of  the  genus  Catastomus.  Suckers  are  bony,  and  apt  to  taste- suspiciously  of 
mud ;  they  are  only  to  be  tolerated  in  the  absence  of  better.  The  carp  {Cyprenius  carpo)  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  the  Hudsonriver. 

The  trout  family  (^Salmonidcs)  are  soft-finned  fish  with  an  extra  dorsal  adipose  fin  without 
rays.  They  inhabit  northern  countries,  spawning  in  the  latter  part  of  fall  and  winter.  Their 
flesh  is  universally  esteemed.  The  trout  family  embrace  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  our  fish, 
including,  as  it  does,  trout  and  whitefish.  The  famous  speckled  trout  {Salmo  fontinalis)  is  a 
small  and  beautiful  species  which  is  found  in  nearly  every  stream  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
State.  Wherever  there  is  a  spring  run  or  lake,  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  rise  higher  than 
sixty-five  or  seventy  in  the  summer,  there  trout  can  be  propagated  in  abundance.  The  great 
salmon  trout  i^Sal.  amethystus)  of  the  great  lakes  is  a  magnificent  fish  weighing  from  ten  to  sixty 
pounds.  The  Siscowit  salmo  siscowit  of  Lake  Superior  is  about  the  same  size,  but  not  quite  so 
good  a  fish,  being  too  fat  and  oily.  They  will,  no  doubt,  flourish  in  the  larger  of  the  inland 
lakes. 

The  genus  Coregonus  includes  the  true  whitefish,  or  lake  shad.  In  this  genus,  as  now 
restricted,  the  nose  is  square  and  the  under  jaw  short,  and  when  first  caught  they  have  the 
fragrance  of  fresh  cucumbers.     There  are  at  least  three  species  found  in  Lake  Michigan.     In  my 
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opinion  these  fish  are  more  delicately  flavored  than  the  celebrated  Potomac  shad ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  thrive  in  the  small  lakes,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  small  Crustacea  <  !-  which 
they  subsist.  The  closely  allied  genus  Argyrosomus  includes  seven  known  species  inhabitmg  the 
larger  lakes,  and  one,  the  Argyrosomus  sisco,  which  is  found  in  several  of  the  lesser  lakes.  The 
larger  species  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  true  whitefish,  with  which  they  are  commonly 
confounded.  The  nose  is  pointed,  the  under  jaw  long,  a'nd  they  take  the  hook  at  certain  seasons 
with  activity.     They  eat  small  fish  as  well  as  insects  and  crustaceans. 

Of  the  pickerel  family,  we  have  three  or  four  closely  allied  species  of  the  genus  Esox,  armed 
with  prodigious  jaws  filled  with  cruel  teeth.  They  lie  motionles  eady  to  dart,  swift  as  an 
arrow,  upon  their  prey.  They  are  the  sharks  of  the  fresh  water.  The  pickerel  are  so  rapacious 
that  they  spare  not  their  own  species.  Sometimes  they  attempt  to  swallow  a  fish  nearly  as  large 
as  themselves,  and  perish  in  consequence.  Their  flesh  is  moderately  good,  and  as  they  are  game 
to  the  backbone,  it  might  be  desirable  to  propagate  them  to  a  moderate  extent  under  peculiar 
circumstances. 

The  catfish  {SUuridmyhzMs  soft  fins,  protected  by  sharp  spines,  and  curious  fleshy  barbels 
floating  from  their  lips,  without  scales,  covered  only  with  a  slimy  coat  of  mucus.  The 
genus  Pimlodus  are  scavengers  among  fish,  as  vultures  among  birds.  They  are  filthy  in  habit 
and  food.  There  is  one  interesting  trait  of  the  catfish— the  vigilant  and  watchful  motherly 
care  of  th6  young  by  the  male.  He  defends  them  with  great  spirit,  and  herds  them  together 
when  they  straggle.  Even  the  mother  is  driven  far  off;  for  he  knows  full  well  that  she  would 
not  scruple  to  make  a  full  meal  off  her  little  black  tadpole-like  progeny.  There  are  four  species 
known  to  inhabit  this  State  —  one  peculiar  to  the  great  lakes,  and  two  found  in  the  numerous 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  these,  the  great  yellow  catfish,  sometimes  weighs  over  one 
hundred  pounds.  When  in  good  condition,  stuffed  and  well  baked,  they  are  a  fair  table  fish. 
The  small  bull-head  is  universally  distributed. 

The  sturgeons  are  large  sluggish  fish,  covered  with  plates  instead  of  scales.  There 
are  at  least  three  species  of  the  genus  Acipenser  found  in  the  waters  of  Wisconsin.  Being  so 
large  and  without  bones,  they  afford  a  sufficiently  cheap  article  of  food ;  unfortunately,  however, 
the  quality  is  decidedly  bad.  Sturgeons  deposit  an  enormous  quantity  of  eggs  ;  the  roe  not 
unfrequently  weighs  one  fourth  as  much  as  the  entire  body,  and  numbers,  it  is  said,  many 
millions.  The  principal  commercial  value  of  sturgeons  is  found  in  the  roe  and  swimming 
bladder.  The  much  prized  caviare  is  manufactured  from  the  former,  and  from  the  latter  the  best 
of  isinglass  is  obtained. 

The  gar-pikes  {Lepidosteus)  are  represented  by  at  least  three  species  of  this  singular  fish. 
They  have  long  serpentine  bodies,  with  jaws  prolonged  into  a  regular  bill,  which  is  well  provided 
with  teeth.  The  scales  are  composed  of  bone  covered  on  the  outside  with  enamel,  like  teeth. 
The  alligator  gar,  confined  to  the  depths  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  large  fish,  and  the  more  common 
species,  Lepidosteus  bison,  attains  to  a  considerable  size.  The  Lepidosteous,  now  only  found  in 
North  America,  once  had  representatives  all  over  the  globe.  Fossils  of  the  same  family  of  which 
the  gar-pike  is  the  type,  have  been  found  all  over  Europe,  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  beds,  in  the 
strata  of  the  age  of  coal,  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  in  oolitic  deposits,  and  in  the  chalk  and 
tertiary  formations  —  being  one  of  the  many  living  evidences  that  North  America  was  the  first 
country  above  the  water.  For  all  practical  purposes,  we  should  not  regret  to  have  the  gar -pikes 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  aged  and  illustrious  predecessors.     They  could  well  be  spared. 

There  is  a  fish  {^^Lota  maculose)  which  belongs  to  the  cod-fish  family,  called  by  the  fishermen 
the  "  lawyers,"  for  what  reason  I  am  not  able  to  say  —  at  any  rate,  the  fish  is  worthless.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  small  fish,  interesting  only  to  the  naturalist,  which  I  shall  omit  to  men- 
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Fish  of  the  northern  countries  are  the  most  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  the  water  is  colder 
and  purer.  Wisconsin,  situated  between  forty-two  thirty,  and  forty-seven  degrees  of  latitude, 
bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  largest  lakes  in  the  world,  on  the  west  by  the  "  Great  river," 
traversed  by  numerous  fine  and  rapid  streams,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque lakes,  has  physical  conditions  certainly  the  most  favorable,  perhaps  of  any  State,  for  an 
abundant  and  never-failing  supply  of  the  best  fish.  Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  fisheries  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  difficult  to  collect  adequate  data  to  form  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  capital  invested  and  the  amount  of  fish  taken;  enough,  however,  has  been 
ascertained  to  enable  me  to  state  that  at  Milwaukee  alone  $100,000  are  invested,  and  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  dressed  fish  taken  annually.  At  Racine,  during  the  entire 
season  of  nine  months,  there  are,  on  an  average,  one  thousand  pounds  of  whitefish  and  trout, 
each,  caught  and  sold  daily,  amounting  to  not  less  than  $16,000.  It  is  well  known  that,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  gill-net  system,  the  fishermen  are  enabled  to  pursue  their  calling  ten  months  of 
the  year. 

When  the  fish  retire  to  the  deep  water,  they  are  followed  with  miles  of  nets,  and  the  poor 
fish  are  entangled  on  every  side.  There  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  and  size  of  white- 
fish  and  trout  taken,  when  compared  with  early  years.  When  fish  were  only  captured  with  seines, 
they  had  abundant  chance  to  escape  and  multiply  so  as  to  keep  an  even  balance  in  number. 
Only  by  artificial  propagation  and  well  enforced  laws  protecting  them  during  the  spawning 
season,  can  we  hope  now  to  restore  the  balance.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  valuable 
labors  of  the  state  fish  commissioners,  I  will  state  briefly  that  they  have  purchased  for  the 
state  a  piece  of  property,  situated  three  miles  from  Madison,  known  as  the  Nine  Springs, 
including  forty  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  have  erected  a  dwelling-house,  barn  and  hatchery, 
also  constructed  several  ponds,  in  which  can  be  seen  many  valuable  fish  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health  and  vigor.  As  equipped,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  hatchery 
in  the  states.  In  this  permanent  establishment  the  commission  design  to  hatch  and  distribute 
to  the  small  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  the  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  fish,  such  as 
bass,  pike,  trout,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  many  valuable  foreign  varieties.  During  the  past  season, 
many  fish  have  been  distributed  from  this  state  hatchery.  At  the  Milwaukee  Water  Works,  the 
commission  have  equipped  a  hatchery  on  a  large  scale,  using  the  water  as  pumped  directly  from 
the  lake.  During  the  past  season  there  was  a  prodigious  multitude  of  young  trout  and  whitefish 
distributed  from  this  point.  The  success  of  Superintendent  Welcher  in  hatching  whitefish  at 
Milwaukee  has  been  the  best  yet  gained,  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  "laid  down" 
being  hatched.  Pisciculturists  will  appreciate  this  wonderful  success,  as  they  well  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  manage  the  spawn  of  the  whitefish. 

I  append  the  following  statistics  of  the  number  of  fish  hatched  and  distributed  from  the 
Milwaukee  hatchery  previous  to  1878  : 

Total  number  of  fish  hatched,   8,000,000  —  whitefish,  6,300,000;    salmon  trout,  1,700,000. 

They  were  distributed  as  follows,  in  the  month  of  May,  1877  :  Whitefish  planted  in  Lake 
Michigan,  at  Racine,  1,000,000;  at  Milwaukee,  3,260,000;  between  Manitowoc  and  Two  Rivers 
1,000,000 ;  in  Green  bay,  1,000,000  ;  in  Elkhart  lake,  40,000. 

Salmon  trout  were  turned  out  as  follows  :  Lake  Michigan,  near  Milwaukee,  600,000 ; 
Brown's  lake,  Racine  county,  40,000 ;  Delavan  lake,  Walworth  county,  40,000 ;  Troy  lake,  Wal- 
worth county,  40,000 ;  Pleasant  lake,  Walworth  county,  40,000 ;  Lansdale  lake,  Walworth 
county,  40,000;  Ella  lake,  Milwaukee  county,  16,000;  Cedar  lake,  Washington  county,  40,000; 
Elkhart    lake,    Sheboygan    county,    40,000 ;    Clear   lake,    Rock    county,   40,000 ;    Ripley   lake, 
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Jefferson  county,  40,000;  Mendota  lake,  Dane  county,  100,000;  Fox  lake,  Dodge  county, 
40,000 ;  Swan  and  Silver  lakes,  Columbia  county,  40,000  ;  Little  Green  lake.  Green  Lake 
county,  40,000;  Big  Green  lake.  Green  Lake  county,  100,000;  Bass  lake,  St.  Croix  county, 
40,000;  Twin  lakes,  St.  Croix  county,  40,000  ;  Long  lake,  (Chippewa  county,  40,000;  Oconomo- 
woc  lake,  Waukesha  county,  100,000;  Pine  lake,  Waukesha  county,  40,000;  Pewaukee  lake, 
Waukesha  county,  100,000 ;  North  lake,  Waukesha  county,  40,000 ;  Nagawicka  lake,  Waukesha 
county,  40,000 ;  Okanche  lake,  Waukesha  county,  40,000. 

LARGE  ANIMALS.— TIME  OF  THEIR  DISAPPEARANCE. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  territory  now  included  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  was  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature,  all  the  large  wild  animals  were  then  abundant.  Now,  all  has  changed.  The  ax  and 
plow,  gun  and  dog,  railway  and  telegraph,  have  metamorphosed  the  face  of  nature.  Most  of 
the  large  quadrupeds  have  been  either  exterminated,  or  have  hid  themselves  away  in  the  wilder- 
ness. In  a  short  time,  all  of  these  will  have  disappeared  from  the  state.  The  date  and  order 
in  which  animals  become  extinct  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  antelope,  the  woodland  caribou,  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  turkey, 
were  abundant,  but  are  now  no  longer  to  be  found. 

The  Antelope,  Antilocarpa  Americana,  now  confined  to  the  Western  plains,  did,  two  hun-  < 
dred  years  ago,  inhabit  Wisconsin  as  far  east  as  Michigan.  In  October,  1679,  Father  Hennepin; 
with  La  Salle  and  party,  in  four  canoes,  coasted  along  the  Western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  In 
Hennepin's  narrative,  he  says;  "  The  oldest  of  them  "  (the  Indians)  "  came  to  us  the  next  morn- 
ing with  their  calumet  of  peace,  and  brought  some  wild  goats."  This  was  somewhere  north  of 
Milwaukee.  "Being  in  sore  distress,  we  saw  upon  the  coast  a  great  many  ravens  and  eagles  " 
(turkey  vultures),  "  from  whence  we  conjectured  there  was  some  prey,  and  having  landed  upon 
that  place,  we  found  above  the  half  of  a  fat  wild  goat,  which  the  wolves  had  strangled.  This 
provision  was  very  acceptable  to  us,  and  the  rudest  of  our  men  could  not  but  praise  the  Divine 
Providence  which  took  so  particular  care  of  us."  This  must  have  been  somewhere  near  Racine. 
"On  the  i6th"  (October,  1679),  "  we  met  with  abundance  of  game.  A  savage  we  had  with  us, 
killed  several  stags  (deer)  and  wild  goats,  and  our  men  a  great  many  turkeys,  very  fat  and  big." 
This  must  have  been  south  of  Racine.  These  goats  were  undoubtedly  antelopes.  Schoolcraft 
mentions  antelopes  as  occupying  the  Northwest  territory. 

When  the  last  buffalo  crossed  the  Mississippi  is  not  precisely  known.  It  is  certain  they 
lingered  in  Wisconsin  in  1825.  It  is  said  there  was  a  buffalo  shot  on  the  St.  Croix  river  as  late 
as  1832,  so  Wisconsin  claims  the  last  buffalo.  The  woodland  caribou — Rangifer  caribou — --were 
never  numerous  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  A  few  were  seen  not  far  from  La  Pointe  in  r54S. 
The  last  wild  turkey  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  was  in  1846.  On  the  Mississippi,  one 
was  killed  in  1856.  I  am  told  by  Dr.  Walcott,  that  turkeys  were  abundant  in  Wisconsin  previous 
to  the  hard  winter  of  1842-3,  when  snow  was  yet  two  feet  deep  in  March,  with  a  stout  crust,  so 
that  the  turkeys  could  not  get  to  the  ground.  They  became  so  poor  and  weak,  that  they  could 
not  fly,  and  thus  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  minks,  etc.,  which  exter- 
minated almost  the  entire  race.  The  Doctor  says  he  saw  but  one  single  individual  the  next 
winter.  Elk  were  on  Hay  river  in  1863,  and  I  have  little  doubt  a  few  yet  remain.  Moose  are 
not  numerous,  a  few  yet  remain  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state.  I  saw  moose  tracks  on 
the  Montreal  river,  near  Lake  Superior,  in  the  summer  of  1845.  A  few  panthers  may  still 
inhabit  the  wilderness  of  Wisconsin.    Benjamin  Bones,  of  Racine,  shot  one  on  the  headwaters  of 
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Black  river,  December,  1863.  Badgers  are  now  nearly  gone,  and  in  a  few  years  more,  the  only 
badgers  found  within  the  state,  will  be  two  legged  ones.  Beavers  are  yet  numeroiis  in  the 
small  lakes  in  the  northern  regions.  Wolverines  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  northern 
forests.  Bears,  wolves,  and  deer,  will  continue  to  flourish  in  the  northern  and  central  counties, 
where  underbrush,  timber,  and  small  lakes  abound. 

All  large  animals  will  soon  be  driven  by  civilization  out  of  Wisconsin.  The  railroad  and 
improved  firearms  will  do  the  work,  and  thus  we  lose  the  primitive  denizens  of  the  forest  and 
prairies.    ' 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  BIRD  FAUNA. 

The  facts  recorded  in  this  paper,  were  obtained  by  personal  observations  within ,  fifteen 
miles  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  latitude  42°  46'  north,  longitude  87"  48'  west.  This  city  is  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  heavy  lumbered 
district,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  Lake  Superior.  Racine  extends  six  miles  further  into  the 
lake  than  Milwaukee,  and  two  miles  further  than  Kenosha.  At  this  point  the  great  prairie 
approaches  near  the  lake  from  the  west.  The  extreme  rise  of  the  mercury  in  summer,  is  from 
90°  to  100°  Fahrenheit.  The  isothermal  line  comes  further  north  in  summer,  and  retires  further 
south  in  winter  than  it  does  east  of  the  great  lakes,  which  physical  condition  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  its  animal  life,  the  overlapping,  as  it  were,  of  two  distinct 
faunas.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  birds,  that  are  enabled  to  change  their  locality  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Within  the  past  thirty  years,  I  have  collected  and  observed  over  three  hundred 
species  of  birds,  nearly  half  of  all  birds  found  in  North  Arperica.  Many  species,  considered 
rare  in  other  sections,  are  found  here  in  the  greatest  abundance.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
ornithological  fauna  of  this  section,  is-  that  southern  birds  go  farther  north  in  summer,  while 
northern  species  go  farther  south  in  winter  than  they  do  east  of  the  lakes.  Of  summer  birds 
that  visit  us,  I  will  ennumerate  a  few  of  the  many  that  belong  to  a  more  southern  latitude  in  the 
Atlantic  States.     Nearly  all  nest  with  us,  or,  at  least,  did  some  years  ago. 

Yellow-breasted  chat,  Icteria  virdis ;  mocking  bird,  Mimus  pollyglottus ;  great  Carolina  wren, 
Thriothorus  ludovicianus ;  prothonotary  warbler,  Frotonoiaria  citreaj  summer  red  bird,  Pyrangia 
(zs4iva;  wood  ibis,  Tantalus  loeulator. 

Among  Arctic  birds  that  visit  us  in  winter  are  : 

Snowy  owl,  Nydea  niveaj  great  gray  owl,  Syrnium  cinerus;  hawk  owl.  Surma  ulula;  Arctic 
three-toed  woodpecker,  Picoides  arcticus;  banded  three-toed  woodpecker,  Picoides  hirsutus;  mag- 
pie. Pica  hudsonicaj  Canada  jay,  Perisorius  canadensis ;  evening  grosbeak,  Hesperiphona  vesper- 
Una;  Hudson  titmouse,  Parus  hudsonicus;  king  eder,  Somaieria  speciabilisj  black-throated  diver, 
Colymbus  arcticus;  glaucus  gull,  Laurus  glaucus. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  rich  avi  fauna  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  another  locality  where  the  Canada  jay  and  its  associates  visit  in  winter  where  the  mock- 
ing bird  nests  in  summer,  or  where  the  hawk  owl  flies  silently  over  the  spot  occupied  during 
the  warmer  days  by  the  summer  red  bird  and  the  yellow-breasted  chat.  But  the  ax  has  already 
leveled  much  of  the  great  woods,  so  that  there  is  now  a  great  falling  off  in  numbers  of  our  old 
familiar  feathered  friends.  It  is  now  extremely  doubtful  if  such  a  collection  can  ever  again  be 
madf  within  the  boundaries  of  this  state,  or  indeed,  of  any  other. 
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By  Prof.  EDWARD  SEARING,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  advent  of  the  families  of  French  traders  into  the  region  now 
known  as  Wisconsin,  to  the  year  1818,  when  that  region  became  part  of  Michigan  territory, 
education  was  mostly  confined  to  private  mstruction,  or  was  sought  by  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  in  the  distant  cities  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Detroit.  The  early  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  —  subsequently  to  1816,  when  it  came  under  the  military  control  of  the  United  States  — 
representatives  of  various  other  religious  denominations,  sought  to  teach  the  Indian  tribes  of 
this  section.  In  1823,  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  well  known  for  his  subsequent  claim  to  be  the 
Dauphin  of.France,  and  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  started  a 
school  of  white  and  half-breed  children  on  the  west  side  of  Fox.  river,  opposite  "  Shanty-Town." 
A  Catholic  mission  school  for  Indians  was  organized  by  an  Italian  priest  near  Green  Bay,  in 
1830.  A  clause  of  the  treaty  with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  in  1832,  bound  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  school  for  their  children  near  Prairie  du  Chien  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years. 

The  Original  School  Code. 

From  1818  to  1836,  Wisconsin  formed  part  of  Michigan  territory.  In  the  year  1837,  Michi- 
gan was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  and  Wisconsin,  embracing  what  is  now  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  a  considerable  region  still  further  westward,  was,  by  act  of  congress  approved  April 
20th  of  the  year  previous,  established  as  a  separate  territory.  The  act  provided  that  the  existing 
laws  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  should  be  extended  over  the  new  territory  so  far  as  compatible 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  subject  to  alteration  or  repeal  by  the  new  government  created. 
Thus  with  the  other  statutes,  the  school  code  of  Michigan  became  the  original  code  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  it  was  soon  formally  adopted,  with  almost  no  change,  by  the  first  territorial  legislature, 
which  met  at  Belmont.  Although  modified  in  some  of  its  provisions  almost  every  year,  this 
imperfect  code  continued  in  force  until  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution  in  1848.  The 
first  material  changes  in  the  code  were  made  by  the  territorial  legislature  at  its  second  session, 
in  1837,  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  "  to  regulate  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  to  provide  for  organ-, 
izing,  regulating,  and  perfecting  common  schools."  It  was  provided  in  this  act  that  as  soon  as 
twenty  electors  should  reside  in  a  surveyed  township,  they  should  elect  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners, holding  office  three  years,  to  lay  off  districts,  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  leases  of 
school  lands  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and  to  call  school  meetings.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  each  district  should  elect  a  board  of  three  directors,  holding  office  one  year,  to  locate 
school-houses,  hire  teachers  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  and  levy  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools.  It  was  further  provided  that  a  third  board  of  five  inspectors  should  be  elected 
annually  in  each  town  to  examine  and  license  teachers  and  inspect  the  schools.  Two  years 
subsequently  (1839)  the  law  was  revised  and  the  family,  instead  of  the  electors,  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  town  organization.  Every  town  with  not  less  than  ten  families  was  made  a  school 
district  and  required  to  provide  a  competent  teacher.  More  populous  towns  were  divided  into 
two  or  more  districts.  The  office  of  town  commissioner  was  abolished,  its  duties  with  certain 
others  being  transferred  to  the  inspectors.  The  rate-bill  system  of  taxation,  previously  in 
exrstence,  was  repealed,  and  a  tax  on  the  whole  county  for  building  school-houses  and  support- 
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ing  schools  was  provided  for.  One  or  two  years  later  the  office  of  town  commissioners  was 
restored,  and  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  assigned  to  the  same.  Other  somewhat  important 
amendments  were  made  at  the  same  time. 

In  1840,  a  memorial  to  congress  from  the  legislature  represented  that  the  people  were 
anxious  to  establish  a  common-school  system,  with  suitable  resources  for  its  support.  From 
lack  of  sufficient  funds  many  of  the  schools  were  poorly  organized.  The  rate-bill  tax  or  private 
subscription  was  often  necessary  to  supplement  the  scanty  results  of  county  taxation.  Until  a 
state  government  should  be  organized,  the  fund  accruing  from  the  sale  of  school  lands  could  not 
be  available.  Congress  had  made  to  Wisconsin,  as  to  other  new  states,  for  educational  purposes, 
a  donation  of  lands.  These  lands  embraced  the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township  in  the  state, 
the  500,000  acres  to  which  the  state  was  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress  passed 
in  1 841,  and  any  grant  of  lands  from  the  United  States,  the  purposes  of  which  were  not  speci- 
fied. To  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  large  fund  was  a  leading  object  in  forming  the  state  con- 
stitution. 

Agitation  for  Free  Schools. 

Shortly  before  the  admission  of  the  state  the  subject  of  free  schools  began  to  be  quite 
widely  discussed.  In  February,  1845,  Col.  M.  Frank,  of  Kenosha,  a  member  of  the  territorial 
legislature,  introduced  a  bill,  which  became  a  law,  authorizing  the  legal  voters  of  his  own  town 
to  vote  taxes  on  all  the  assessed  property  tor  the  full  support  of  its  schools.  A  provision  of  the 
act  required  its  submission  to  the  people  of  the  town  before  it  could  take  effect.  It  met  with 
Strenuous  opposition,  but  after  many  public  meetings  and  lectures  held  in  the  interests  of  public 
enlightenment,  the  act  was  ratified  by  a  small  majority  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  thus  the  first  free  school 
in  the  state  was  legally  organized.  Subsequently,  in  the  legislature,  in  the  two  constitutional  con- 
ventions, and  in  educational  assemblies,  the  question  of  a  free-school  system  for  the  new  sfiate 
soon  to  be  organized  provoked  much  interest  and  discussion.  In  the  constitution  framed  by  the 
convention  of  1846,  was  provided  the  basis  of  a  free-school  system  similar  to  that  in  our  present 
constitution.  The  question  of  establishing  the  office  of  state  superintendent,  more  than  any 
other  feature  of  the  proposed  school  system,  elicited  discussion  in  that  body.  The  necessity  of 
this  office,  and  the  advantages  of  free  schools  supported  by  taxation,  were  ably  presented  to  the 
convention  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  in  an  evening  address.  He  afterward  pre- 
pared, by  request,  a  draft  of  a  free-school  system,  with  a  state  superintendent  at  its  head,  which 
was  accepted  and  subsequently  embodied  in  the  constitution  and  the  school  law.  In  the  second 
constitutional  convention,  in  1848,  the  same  questions  again  received  careful  attention,  and  the 
article  on  education  previously  prepared,  was,  after  a  few  changes,  brought  into  the  shape  in 
which  we  now  find  it.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  by  the  people,  of  the  constitution  pre- 
pared by  the  second  convention,  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  revise  the  statutes.  To 
one  of  these,  Col.  Frank,  the  needed  revision  of  the  school  laws  was  assigned.  The  work  was  ' 
acceptably  performed,  and  the  new  school  code  of  1849,  largely  the  same  as  the  present  one, 
went  into  operation  May  first  of  that  year. 

The  School  System  under  the  State  Government. 

In  the  state  constitution  was  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  our  present  school  system.  The 
four  corner  stones  were:  (i)  The  guaranteed  freedom  of  the  schools;  (2)  the  school  fund 
created ;  (3)  the  system  of  supervision ;  (4)  a  state  university  for  higher  instruction.  The 
school  fund  has  five  distinct  sources  for  its  creation  indicated  in  the  constitution:  (i)  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  to  the  state  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes;  (2) 
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all  moneys  accruing  from  forfeiture  or  escheat;  (3)  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for 
breach  of  the  penal  laws ;  (4)  all  moneys  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty ;  (5)  five  per  cent. 
of  the  sale  of  government  lands  within  the  state.  In  addition  to  these  constitutional  sources  of 
the  school  fund,  another  and  sixth  source  was  open  from  1856  to  1870.  By  an  act  of  the  state 
legislature  in  the  former  year,  three-fourths  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  granted  to  the  state  by  congress,  Sept.  28,  1850,  were  added  to  the  common- 
school  fund,  the  other  fourth  going  into  a  fund  for  drainage,  under  certain  circumstances  ;  but  if 
not  paid  over  to  any  town  for  that  purpose  within  two  years,  to  become  a  part  of  the  school 
fund.  The  following  year  one  of  these  fourths  was  converted  into  the  normal-school  fund, 
leaving  one-half  for  the  common-school  fund.  In  1858,  another  fourth  was  given  to  the  drainage 
fund,  thus  providing  for  the  latter  one-half  the  income  from  the  sales,  and  leaving  for  the  school 
fund,  until  the  year  1865,  only  the  remaining  one-fourth.  In  the  latter  year  this  was  transferred 
to  the  normal-school  fund,  with  the  provision,  however,  that  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  this 
fund  should  be  transferred  to  the  common-school  fund  until  the  annual  income  of  the  latter 
fund  should  reach  $200,000.  In  1870  this  provision  was  repealed,  and  the  whole  income  of  the 
normal  fund  left  applicable  to  the  support  of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  state  legislature  in  1848,  several  acts  were  passed  which  carried 
out  in  some  degree  the  educational  provisions  of  the  constitution.  A  law  was  enacted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election,  and  to  define  the  duties,  of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A 
district  board  was  created,  consisting  of  a  moderator,  director,  and  treasurer;  the  office  of  town 
superintendent  was  established,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of  town  libraries,  and 
for  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund.  The  present  school  code  of  Wisconsin  is  substantially 
that  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1848,  and  which  went  into  operation  May  1,  1849.  The  most 
important  change  since  made  was  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  town  superintendent,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  the  county  superintendency.     This  change  took  -effect  January  i,  1862. 

The  School-Fund  Income. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  state  superintendent,  for  the  year  1849,  gives  the  income  of 
the  school  fund  for  that  year  as  $588,  or  eight  and  three-tenth  mills  per  child.  Milwaukee 
county  received  the  largest  amount,  $69.63,  and  St.  Croix  county  the  smallest,  twenty-four  cents. 
The  average  in  the  state  was  forty-seven  cents  per  district.  The  following  table  will  show  at  a 
glance  the  quinquennial  increase  in  the  income  of  the  fund,  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  children,  and  the  apportionment  per  child,  from  1849  to  1875,  inclusive;  also, 
the  last  published  apportionment,  that  for  1878.  It  will  be  seen  that  since  1855  the  increase  of 
the  fund  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  school  population  : 


Year. 

NO.  CHILDREN 
OF  SCHOOL-AGE. 

INCOME    OF 
SCHOOL  FUND 

RATE  PER 
CHILD. 

Year. 

NO.  CHILDREN 
OF  SCHOOL-AGE. 

INCOME    OF 
SCHOOL  FUND 

RATE  PER 
CHILD. 

1849- - 
1850.. 

1855-- 
1860. . 

70,457 

92,105 

186,085 

288,984 

$588    00 

47,716    00 

125,906    02 

184,949    76 

$0.0083 
.518 
.67 
.64 

1865.. 
1870.. 

1875-- 
1878.. 

335.582 
V     412,481 

450,304 
478,692 

151,816   34 
159,271    38 
184,624   64 
185,546  01 

.46 
.40 
.41 

■39 

The  amount  of  productive  school  fund  reported  Septemlper  30,    1878,  was  $2,680,703.27. 
The  portion  of  the  fund  not  invested  at  that  date,  was  $58,823.70. 
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The  State  University. 

In  his  message  to  the  first  territorial  legislature,  in  1836,  Governor  Dodge  recommended 
askfng  from  congress  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  educational  institution,  to  be  governed 
by  the  legislature.  This  was  the  first  official  action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  state 
university.  The  same  legislature  passed  an  act  to  establish  and  locate  the  Wisconsin  univer- 
sity at  Belmont,  in  the  county  of  Iowa.  At  its  second  session,  the  following  year,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act,  which  was  approved  January  19,  1838,  establishing  "at  or  near  Madison,  the  seat 
of  government,  a  university  for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth,  the  name  whereof  shall  be  '  The 
University  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  "  A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  same  session,  direct- 
ing the  territorial  delegate  in  congress  to  ask  of  that  body  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  ot  said  university,  and  also  to  appropriate  two  townships  of  vacant  land 
for  its  endowment.  Congress  accordingly  appropriated,  in  1838,  seventy-two  sections,  or  two 
townships,  for  the  support  of  a  "  seminary  of  learning  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,"  and  this 
was  afterward  confirmed  to  the  state  for  the  use  of  the  university.  No  effectual  provision,  how- 
ever, was  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  university  until  ten  years  later,  when  the  state  was 
organized.  Congress,  as  has  been  said,  had  made  a  donation  of  lands  to  the  territory  for  the 
support  of  such  an  institution,  but  these  lands  could  not  be  made  available  for  that  purpose  until 
the  territory  should  become  a  state.  The  state  constitution,  adopted  in  1848,  declared  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  university,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  all 
lands  donated  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  for  the  support  of  a  university  should  remain  a 
perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  its  support 

The  state  legislature,  at  its  first  session,  passed  an  act,  approved  July  26,  1848,  establishing 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  defining  its  location,  its  government,  and  its  various  departments, 
and  authorizing  the  regents  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  for  the  buildings,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  the  same,  after  having  obtained  from  the  legislature  the  approval  of  plans.  This  act 
repealed  the  previous  act  of  1838.  The  regents  were  soon  after  appointed,  and  their  first  annual 
report  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  January  30,  1849.  This  report  announced  the  selection 
of  a  site,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  announced  the  organization  of  a  preparatory 
department,  and  the  election  of  a  chancellor  or  president.  The  university  was  thus  organized, 
with  John  H.  Lathrop,  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  its  first  chancellor,  and  John 
W.  Sterling  as  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  which  was  opened  February  5,  1849. 
Chancellor  Lathrop  was  not  formally  inaugurated  until  January  16,  1850. 

Owing  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  state  in  locating  without  due  caije,  and  in  apprais- 
ing and  selling  so  low  the  lands  of  the  original  grant,  the  fund  produced  was  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  the  institution.  Congress,  therefore,  made,  in  1854,  an  additional  grant  of 
seventy-two  sections  of  land  for  its  use.  These,  however,  were  located  and  sold  in  the  same 
inconsiderate  and  unfortunate  manner,  for  so  low  a  price  as  to  be  a  means  of  inducing  immigra- 
tion, indeed,  but  not  of  producing  a  fund  adequate  for  the  support  of  a  successful  state  univer- 
sity. Of  the  92,160  acres  comprised  in  the  two  grants,  there  had  been  sold  prior  to  September 
30,  1866,  74,178  acres  for  the  sum  of  $264,570.13,  or  at  an  average  price  of  but  little  more  than 
$3-50  per  acre.*  Besides  this,  the  state  had  allowed  the  university  to  anticipate  its  income  to  the 
extent  of  over  $roo,ooo  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  By  a  law  of  1862  the  sum  of  $104,339.43 
was  taken  from  its  fund  (already  too  small)  to  pay  for  these  buildings.  The  resulting  embar- 
rassment made  necessary  the  re-organization  of  1866,  which  added  to  the  slender  resources  of 
the  institution  the  agricultural  college  fund,  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated  to  the  state  by 
the  congressional  act  of  1862. 

♦Compare  the  price  obtained  for  the  lands  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  first  sale  of  those  lands  averaged 
$22.85  per  acre,  and  brought  in  a  single  year  (1837)  $150,447.90.  Sales  were  made  in  succeeding  years  at  $15,  $17, 
and  $19  per  acre. 
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The  first  university  building  erected  was  the  north  dormitory,  which  was  completed  in  1851. 
This  is  110  feet  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  and  four  stories  in  height.  The  south  dormitory,  of 
the  same  size,  was  completed  in  1855.  The  main  central  edifice,  known  as  University  Hall,  was 
finished  in  1859.  The  Ladies'  College  was  completed  in  1872.  This  latter  was  built  with  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000,  made  by  the  legislature  in  1870— the  first  actual  donation  the  univer- 
sity  had  ever  received  from  the  state.  The  legislature  of  1875  appropriated  $80,000  for  the 
erection  of  Science  Hall,  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences.  This 
was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  1877. 

The  growth  of  this  institution  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  especially  since  its  re- 
organization in  1866,  has  been  rapid  and  substantial.  Its  productive  fund  on  the  30th  day  of 
September,  1877,  aside  from  the  agricultural  college  fund,  was  $223,240  32.  The  combined  uni- 
versity and  agricultural  funds  amounted,  at  the  same  date,  to  $464,032  22.  An  act  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1867  appropriated  to  the  university  income  for  that  year,  and  annually  for  the  next  ten 
years,  the  sum  of  $7,303.76,  being  the  interest  upon  the  sum  taken  from  the  university  fund  by 
the  law  of  1862  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  as  before  mentioned.  Chapter  100  of  the  general 
laws  of  1872  also  provided  for  an  annual  state  tax  of  $10,000  to  increase  the  income  of  the  uni- 
versity. Chapter  119  of  the  laws  of  1876  provides  for  an  annual  state  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one 
mill  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  for  the  increase  of  the  university  fund  income,  this  tax 
to  be  "«■«  lieu  of  all  other  appropriations  before  provided  for  the  benefit  of  said  fund  income," 
and  to  be  "  deemed  a  full  compensation  for  all  deficiencies  in  said  income  arising  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  lands  donated  to  the  state  by  congress,  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  said  income." 
The  entire  income  of  the  university  from  all  sources,  including  this  tax  (which  was  $42,359.62), 
was,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878,  ^81,442-63.  The  university  has  a  faculty  of  over 
thirty  professors  and  instructors,  and  during  the  pa^t  year— 1877-8— it  had  in  its  various  depart- 
ments 388  students.  The  law  department,  organized  in  1868,  has  since  been  in  successful  opera- 
ation.     Ladies  are  admitted  into  all  the  departments  and  classes  of  the  university. 

Agricultural  College. 

The  agricultural  college  fund,  granted  to  the  state  by  the  congressional  act  of  1862,  was 
by  a  subsequent  legislative  enactment  (1866)  applied  to  the  support,  not  of  a  separate  agricultural 
college,  but  of  a  department  of  agriculture  in  the  existing  university,  thus  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  state  to  erect  separate  buildings  elsewhere.  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  114, 
laws  of  1866,  the  county  of  Dane  issued  to  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an  experi- 
mental farm,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000.  A  farm  of  about  200  acres,  adjoining  the  univer- 
sity grounds,  was  purchased,  and  a  four  years'  course  of  study  provided,  designed  to  be  thorough 
and  extensive  in  the  branches  that  relate  to  agriculture,  in  connection  with  its  practical  application 
upon  the  experimental  farm. 

The  productive  agricultural  college  fund  has  increased  from  58,061.86,  iu  1866,  to  ^244,263, 18, 
in  1878. 

Normal  Schools. 

The  propriety  of  making  some  special  provision  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  was 
acknowledged  in  the  very  organization  of  the  state,  a  provision  for  normal  schools  having  been 
embodied  in  the  constitution  itself,  which  ordains  that  after  the  support  and  n  a  ntenance  of  the 
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common  schools  is  insured,  the  residue  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  appropriated  to  academies  and 
normal  schools.  The  state  legislature,  in  its  first  session  in  1848,  in  the  act  establishing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  declared  that  one  of  the  four  departments  thereof  should  be  a  department 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  elementary  instruction.  The  first  institution  ever  chartered  in 
the  state  as  a  normal  school  was  incorporated  by  the  legislatur,e  at  its  second  session  —  1849  — 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Jefferson  County  Normal  School."     This,  however,  was  never  organized. 

The  regents,  when  prganizing  the  university,  at  their  meeting  in  1849,  ordained  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  normal  professorship,  and  declared  that  in  organizing  the  normal  department  it 
was  their  fixed  intention  "  to  make  the  University  of  Wisconsin  subsidiary  to  the  great  cause  of 
popular  education,  by  making  it,  through  its  normal  department,  the  nursery  of  the  educators  of 
the  popular  mind,  and  the  central  point  of  union  and  harmony  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
commonwealth."  They  declared  that  instruction  in  the  normal  department  should  be  free  to  all 
suitable  candidates.  Little  was  accomplished,  however,  in  this  direction  during  the  next  ten 
years.  In  1857  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  appropriating  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
income  of  the  swamp-land  fund  "  to  normal  institutes  and  academies  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  a  board  5f  regents  of  normal  schools,"  who  were  to  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Distribution  of  this  income  was  made  to  such  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  high  schools  as  maintained  a  normal  class,,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  pass- 
ing a  successful  examination  conducted  by  an  agent  of  the  board.  In  1859,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard, 
who  had  become  chancellor  of  the  university,  was  made  agent  of  the  normal  regents.  He 
inaugurated  a  system  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  normal  work  throughout 
the  state.  Resigning,  however,  on  account  of  ill-health,  within  two  years.  Professor  Chas.  H. 
Allen,  who  had  been  conducting  institutes  under  his  direction,  succeeded  him  as  agent  of  the 
normal  regents,  and  was  elected  principal  of  the  normal  department  of  the  university,  entering 
upon  his  work  as  the  latter  in  March,  1864.  He  managed  the  department* with  signal  ability  and 
success,  but  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years  resigned.  Meantime  the  educational  sentiment  of 
the  state  had  manifested  itself  for  the  establishment  of  separate  normal  schools. 

In  1865,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  repealing  that  of  two  years  before,  and  providing 
instead  that  one-half  of  the  swamp-land  fund  should  be  set  apart  as  a  normal-school  fund,  the 
income  of  which  should  be  applied  to  establishing  and  supporting  normal  schools  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  board  of  normal  regents,  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  one- 
fourth  of  such  income  should  be  annually  transferred  to  the  common-school  fund  income,  until 
the  latter  should  amount  annually  to  $200,000.  This  proviso  was  repealed  by  the  legislature  of 
1870,  and  the  entire  income  of  one-half  the  swamp-land  fund  has  since  been  devoted  to  normal- 
school  purposes.  During  the  same  year  proposals  were  invited  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school,  in  money,  land,  or  buildings,  and  propositions  from  various  places  were  received 
and  considered.  In  1S66,  the  board  of  regents  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature.  In  the 
same  year  Platteville  was  conditionally  selected  as  the  site  of  a  school,  and  as  there  was  already 
a  productive  fund  of  about  $600,000,  with  an  income  of  over  $30,000,  and  a  prospect  of  a  steady 
increase  as  the  lands  were  sold,  the  board  decided  upon  the  policy  of  establishing  several  schools, 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  there  have  already  been 
completed,  and  are  now  in  very  successful  operation,  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  opened 
October  g,  i866;  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  opened  April  21,  1868  ;  the  Oshkosh  Normal 
School,  opened  September  19,  187 1,  and  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,  opened  September 
2,  1875.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  eight  representatives  in  the 
normal  schools.  These  are  nominated  by  county  and  city  superintendents.  Tuition  is 
free  to   all   normal   students.      There    are   in   the   normal  schools  two  courses  of  study  —  an 
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tlementary  course  of  two  years,  and  an  advanced  course  of  four  years.  The  student  completing 
the  former,  receives  a  certificate  ;  the  one  completing  the  latter,  a  diploma.  The  certificate,  when 
the  holder  has  successfully  taught  one  year  after  graduation,  may  be  countersigned  by  the  sup- 
erintendent of  public  instruction,  when  it  becomes  equivalent  to  a  five-years'  state  certificate, 
The  diploma,  when  thus  countersigned,  after  a  like  interval,  is  equivalent  t)  n  permanent  state 
certificate. 

It  is  believed  that  the  normal-school  system  of  Wisconsin  rests  upon  a  broader  and  more 
secure  basis  than  the  corresponding  system  of  any  other  state.  That  basis  is  an  independent 
and  permanent  fund,  which  has  already  reached  a  million  dollars.  The  precise  amount  of  this 
securely  invested  and  productive  fund,  September  30,  1878,  was  ^1,004,907.67,  and  the  sum  of 
$33,290.88  remained  uninvested. 

Tkachers'  Institutes. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  normal  schools,  the  board  of  regents  is  authorized  to  expend 
fS,ooo  annually  to  defray  the  expenses  of  teachers'  institutes.  A  law  of  187 1,  amended  in  1876, 
provides  for  normal  institutes,  which  shall  be  held  for  not  less  than  two  consecutive  weeks,  and 
appropriates  from  the  state  treasury  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000  per  annum  for  their  support. 
There  were  held  in  the  State,  in  1878,  sixty-six  institutes,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  two 
Vveeks.     The  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  as  attendants  was  4,944 

Graded  Schools. 

Including  those  in  the  cities,  the  graded  schools  of  the  State  number  about  four  hundred. 
The  annual  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1878  gives  the  number  with  two  departments 
as  207,  and  the  number  with  three  or  more  as  225. 

A  law  of  March,  1872,  provided  that  "all  graduates  of  any  graded  school  of  the  state,  who 
shall  have  passed  an  examination  at  such  graded  school  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity for  admission  into  the  sub-freshman  class  and  college  classes  of  the  university,  shall  be  at 
once  and  at  all  times  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  university."  A  consider- 
able number  of  graduates  of  graded  schools  entered  the  university  under  this  law  during  the 
next  four  years,  but  it  being  deemed  an  unwise  discrimination  in  favor  of  this  class  of  students, 
in  1876,  in.  the  same  act  which  provided  for  the  tax  of  one  tenth  of  one  mill,  the  legislature  pro- 
vided that  from  and  after  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year  no  student,  except  students  in  law  and 
those  taking  extra  studies,  should  be  required  to  pay  any  fees  for  tuition.  Few  graded  schools 
of  the  state  are  able  as  yet  to  fully  prepare  students  for  entrance  into  the  regular  classes  of  the 
classical  department  of  the  university.  The  larger  number  prepared  by  them  still  enter  the 
scientific  department  or  the  sub-freshman  class. 

The  Township  System. 

In  1869  the  legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  towns  to  adopt  by  vote  the  "  township  sys- 
tem of  school  government."  Under  this  system  each  town  becomes  one  school  district,  and  the 
several  school  districts  already  existing  become  sub-districts.  Each  sub-district  elects  a  clerk, 
and  these  clerks  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  "  board  of  school  directors,"  and  • 
are  invested  with  the  title  and  custody  of  all  school  houses,  school-house  sites,  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  sub-districts,  with  power  to  control  them  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  of  the.  town.     The  law  provides  for  an  executive  committee  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
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board,  employ  teachers,  etc.,  and  for  a  secretary  to  record  proceedings  of  the  board,  have  imme- 
diate charge  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  .and  perform  other  specified  duties.  But  few  towns 
ha\e  as  yet  made  trial  of  this  system,  although  it  is  in  successful  operation  in  Pensylvania,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  some  other  states,  and  where  fully  and  fairly  tried  in  our  own,  has  proved  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  is  the  general  belief  of  our  enlightened  educational  men  that  the  plan  has  such 
merits  as  ought  to  secure  its  voluntary  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  state. 

Free  High  Schools. 

In  1875  the  legislature  enacted  that  any  town,  incorporated  village,  or  city,  may  establish 
and  maintain  not  more  than  two  free  high  schools,  and  provided  for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,  to  refund  one-half  of  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  such  schools,  but 
no  school  to.draw  in  any  one  year  more  than  $500.  At  the  session  of  1877  the  benefits  of  the 
act  were  extended  to  such  high  schools  already  established  as  shall  show  by  a  proper  report  that 
they  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  If  towns-  decline  to  establish  such  a 
school,  one  or  more  adjoining  districts  in  the  same  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  The  law  has 
met  with  much  favor.  For  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1876  (the  first  year  in  which  it  was 
in  operation),  twenty  such  schools  reported,  and  to  these  the  sum  of  $7,466.50  was  paid,  being 
an  average  of  ^373.32  per  school.  For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878,  eighty-five  schools 
reported  and  received  a  pro  rata  division  of  the  maximum  appropriation.  The  high  school  law 
was  primarily  designed  to  bring  to  rural  neighborhoods  the  twofold  advantages  -^f  (i)  a  higher 
instruction  than  the  common  district  schools  afford,  and  (2)  a  better  class  of  teachers  for  these 
schools.  It  was  anticipated,  however,  from  the  first  that  the  immediate  results  of  the  law  would 
be  chiefly  the  improvement  of  existing  graded  schools  in  the  larger  villages  and  in  cities. 

School  Officers. 
The  school  officers  of  Wisconsin  are,  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  sixty-four 
county  superintendents,  twenty-eight  city  superintendents,  and  a  school  board  in  each  district, 
consisting  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  The  state  and  county  superintendents  hold  office 
two  years,  the  district  officers  three  years.  In  each  independent  city  there  is  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  larger  cities  have  each  a  city  superintendent,  who  in  some  cases  is  also  principal  of 
the  high  school.  IJe  is  appointed  for  one  year.  The  county  board  of  supervisors  determine, 
within  certain  limits,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  annually  in  each  town  and  ward  of  their 
county  for  school  purposes,  levy  an  additional  amount  for  the  salary  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents, may  authorize  a  special  school  tax,  and  may  under  certain  circumstances  determine  that 
there  shall  be  two  superintendents  for  their  county.  The  town  board  of  supervisors  have  authority 
to  form  and  alter  school  districts,  to  issue  notice  for  first  meeting,  to  form  union  districts  for  high 
school  purposes,  and  appoint  first  boards  for  the  same,  to  locate  and  establish  school-house  sites 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  extinguish  districts  that  have  neglected  to  maintain  school  for 
two  years,  and  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  same.  The  district  clerks  report  annually  to  the 
town  clerks,  the  town  clerks  to  the  county  superintendents,  and  the  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents to  the  state  superintendent,  who  in  turn  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  governor. 

State    Teachers'  Certificates. 

The  state  superintendent  is  authorized  by  law  "  to  issue  state  certificates  of  high  grade  to 
teachers  of  eminent  qualifications."  Two  grades  of  these  are  given,  one  unlimited,  and  the 
other  good  for  five  years.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  three  examiners 
appomted  annually  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  acting  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
bv  him. 
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Teachers'  Associations. 

Besides  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  holding  its  annual  session  in  the  summer 

and  a  semi-annual  or  "  executive  "  session  in  the  winter,  there  are,  in  several  parts  of  the  state, 

county  or  district  associations,  holding  stated  meetings.      The  number  of  such  associations  is 

annually  increasing. 

Libraries. 

The  utility  of  public  libraries  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  popular  enlightenment,  was  early 
recognized  in  this  state.     The  constitution,  as  set  forth   in   1848,  required   that  a  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  should  be  applied  to  the   "  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and   appa- 
ratus "  for  the  common  schools.     The  same  year  the  legislature  of  the  state,  at  its  first  session, 
enacted  that  as  soon  as  this  income  should  amount  to  $60,000  a  year  (afterwards   changed  to 
$30,000),  each  t9wn  superintendent  might  devote  one  tenth  of  the  portion  of  this  income  received 
by  his  town  annually,  to  town  library  purposes,  the  libraries  thus  formed  to  be  distributed  among 
the  districts,  in  sections,  and  in  rotation,  once  in  three  months.     Districts  were  also  empowered 
to  raise  money  for  library  books.     The  operation  of  this  discretionary  and  voluntary  system  was 
not  successful.     In  ten  years  (1858)  only  about  one  third  of  the  districts   (1,121)   had  libraries, 
embracing  in  all  but  38,755  volumes,  and  the  state  superintendent,  Hon.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  urged 
upon  the  legislature  a  better  system,  of  "  town  libraries,"  and  a  state  tax  for  their  creation  and 
maintenance.     In  1857,  the  legislature  enacted  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  income  of  the 
school  fund  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  town  school  libraries,  and  that  an  annual  tax  of 
one  tenth  of  one  mill  should  be  levied  for  the  same  purpose.     The  law  was  left  incomplete,  how- 
ever, and  in  1862,  before  the  system  had  been   perfected,  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war  led  to 
the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  the  library  fund  which  had  accumulated  from  the  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
school  fund  income,  and  from  the  library  tax,  amounting  in  all  to  $88,784.78,  was  transferred  to 
the  general  fund.     This  may  be  considered  a  debt  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  slate  that 
should  be  repaid.     Meanwhile  the  single  district  library  system  languishes  and  yearly  grows 
weaker.     The  re-enacting  of  a  town  library  system,  in  which  local  effort  and  expenditure  shall 
be  stimulated  and  supplemented  by  State  aid,  has  been  recommended  by  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  secured,  at  no  distant  day,  as  a  part  of  a  complete  town 
system  of  schools  and  of  public  education. 

List  of  State  Superintendents. 

The  act  creating  the  office  was  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  state  legislature,  in  1848, 
The  incumbents  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  as  follows  : 

NAME  OF  INCUMBENT.  DURATION  OF  INCUMBENCY. 

Hon.  E.  Root ___ .Three  years — 1849-50-51. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Ladd Two  years— 1852-53. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Wright* One  year  and  five  months— 1854-55. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Barry Two  years ^nd  seven  months — 1855-56-57. 

Hon.  L.  C.  Draper Two  years— 1858-59. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickardf.-.., ..-.Three  years  and  nine  months— 186&-61-62-63. 

Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn Four  years   and  three  months— 1863-64-65-66-67. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Craig:( Two  years  and  six  months— 1868-69-70. 

Hon.  Samuel  Fallows... Three  years  and  six  months— 1870-71-72-73. 

Hon.  Edward  Searing Four  years— 1874-75-76-77. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford Two  years— 1878-79. 

*  Died,  May  29,  1845.        \  Resigned,  October  i,  1863.        J  Died,  July  3,  1870. 
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Sketches,  OF  Colllges  in  Wisconsin.* 

Beloit  College  was  founded  in  1847,  at  Beloit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois.  In  1848,  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  and 
Rev.  J.  J.  Bushnell  were  appointed  professors,  and  in  1849,  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin  was  appointed 
president,  and  has  continued  such  until  the  present  time  The  institution  has  had  a  steady 
growth,  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  done  excellent  work,  both  in  its  pre- 
paratory and  college  departments.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  young  men  have  graduated. 
Its  lands  and  buildings  are  valued  at  $78,000,  and  its  endowments  and  funds  amount  to  about 
$122,000. 

Lawrence  University,  at  Appleton,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  church,  was 
organized  as  a  college  in  1850,  having  been  an  "  institute  "  or  academy  for  three  years  previous, 
under  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sampson.  The  first  president  was  Rev.  Edward  Cook  ;  the  second,  R. 
Z.  Mason  ;  the  present  one  is  the  Rev.  George  M.  Steele,  D.  D.  It  is  open  to  both  sexes,  and 
has  graduated  130  young  men,  and  68  young  women.  It  still  maintains  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment. It  has  been  an  institution  of  great  benefit  in  a  new  region  of  country,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state.  Receiving  a  liberal  donation  at  the  outset  from  the  Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence, 
of  Boston,  it  has  land  and  buildings  valued  at  $47,000,  at  Appleton,  and  funds  and  endowments 
amounting  to  $60,000. 

Milton  College,  an  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  was  opened  as  a 
college  in  1867,  having  been  conducted  as  an  academy  since  1844.  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  the 
president,  was  for  many  years  the  principal  of  the  academy  The  institution  has  done  much 
valuable  work,  particularly  in  preparing  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  The  college  has  gradu- 
ated 38  young  men  and  women,  having  previously  graduated  93  academic  students.  It  has  lands, 
buildings  and  endowments  to  the  amount  of  about  $50,000. 

Ripon  College,  which  was  known  till  1864  as  Brockway  College,  was  organized  in  1853,  at 
Ripen,  and  is  supported  by  the  Congregational  church.  Since  its  re-organization,  in  1863,  it  has 
graduated  77  students  (of  both -sexes)  in  the  college  courses,  and  has  always  maintained  a  large 
and  flourishing  preparatory  department.  Under  its  present  elBcicnt  head,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Mer- 
rell,  A.  M.,  it  is  meeting  with  continued  success.     Its  property  amounts  to  about  $125,000. 

Racine  College  was  founded  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  Racine,  in  1852,  under  the-  Rev. 
Roswell  Park,  D.  D.,  as  its  first  President.  It  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  Rev.  James  De  Koven,  D.  D.,  now  deceased,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  D.  Stevens 
Parker.  It  maintains  a  large  boys'  school  also,  and  a  preparatory  department.  It  was  designed, 
in  part,  to  train  young  men  for  the  Nashotah  Theological  Seminary.  It  has  property,  including 
five  buildings,  to  the  amount  of  about  g  180,000,  and  has  graduated  ninety-nine  young  men.  Its 
principal  work,  in  which  it  has  had  great  success,  is  that  of  a  boys'  school,  modeled  somewhat 
after  the  English  schools. 

The_  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  was  established  at  St.  Fran- 
cis Station,  near  Milwaukee,  chiefly  by  the  combined  efforts  of  two  learned  and  zealous  priests, 
the  Rev.  Michael  Heiss,  now  bishop  of  La  Crosse,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Salzmann.  It  was 
opened  in  January,  1856,  with  Rev.  M.  Heiss  as  rector,  and  with  25  students.  Rev.  Joseph 
alzmann  was  rector  from  September,  1868,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  January  17,  1874,  since 
which  time  Rev.  C.  Wapelhorst  has  held  the  rectorship.  The  latter  is  now  assisted  by  twelve 
professors,  and  the  students  number  267,  of  whom  105  are  theologians,  31  students  of  philosophy, 
and  the  rest  classical  students. 

Pio  Nono  College  is- a  Roman   Catholic  institution,  at  St.  Francis   Station,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis.     It  was  founded  in  187 1,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Salzmann, 
*  The  statistics  m  this  division  were  obtained  in  J877.  and  are  for  the  Drevious  vear. 
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who  was  the  first  rector.  He  was  succeeded  in  1874  by  the  present  rector,  Rev.  Thomas  Brue- 
ner,  who  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  seven  professors.  Besides  the  college  proper,  there  is  a  nor- 
mal department,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  education  that  qualifies  for  teaching  in  common  and 
higher  schools,  particular  attention  is  given  to  church  music.  There  is  also,  under  the  same 
management,  but  in  an  adjoining  building,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  pupils  in  the  latter,  both  boys  and  girls,  numbering  about  30,  are  taught  to  speak  by  sounds, 
and  it  is  said  with  the  best  success. 

An  institution  was  organized  in  1865,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  under  the  name  of  Prairie  du 
Chien  College,  and  under  the  care  of  J.  T.  Lovewell,  as  principal.  In  ,the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  is  now  known  as  St.  John's 
College.     It  has  so  far  performed  principally  preparatory  work. 

Sinsinawa  Mound  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1848,  through  the 
labors  of  Father  Mazzuchelli,  but  after  doing  a  successful  work,  was  closed  in  1863,  and  in  1867 
the  St.  Clara  academy  was  opened  in  the  same  buildings. 

The  Northwestern  University,  which  is  under  the  Lutheran  church,  was  organized  in  1865, 
at  Watertown,  under  Rev.  August  F.  Ernst,  as  president.  It  has  graduated  21  young  men,  and 
has  a  preparatory  department.     Its  property  is  valued  at  $50,000. 

GaleSville  University  was  organized  in  1859,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  church 
at  Galesville,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state.  The  first  president  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fal- 
lows, since  state  superintendent..  It  has  graduated  ten  young  men  and  eight  young  women,  its 
work  hitherto  having  been  mostly  preparatory.  It  is  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  with  J.  W.  McLaury,  A.  M.,  as  president.  It  has  property  valued  at 
$30,000,  and  an  endowment  of  about  $50,000. 

Carroll  College  was  established  at  Waukesha,  by  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  1846.  Prof.  J. 
W.  Sterling,  now  of  the  state  university,  taught  its  primary  classes  that  year.  Under  President 
John  A.  Savage,  D.D.,  with  an  able  corps  of  professors,  it  took  a  high  rank  and  graduated 
classes  ;  but  for  several  years  past  it  has  confined  its  work  principally  to  academic  studies, 
tfnder  W.  L.  Rankin,  A.  M.,the  present  principal,  the  school  is  doing  good  service. 

'^  Wayland  University  was  established  as  a  college,  by  the  Baptists,  at  Beaver  Dam,  in  1854, 
bat  never  performed  much  college  work.  For  three  years  past,  it  has  been  working  under  a  new 
charter  as  an  academy  and  preparatory  school,  and  is  now  known  as  Wayland  Institute, 

In  1841,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  established  a  mission  in  the  wilds  of  Waukesha 
county,  and,  at  an  early  day,  steps  were  taken  to  establish  in  connection  therewith  an  institution 
of  learning.  This  was  incorporated  in  1847,  by  the  name  of  Nashotah  House.  In  1852  the 
classical  school  was  located  at  Racine,  and  Nashotah  House  became  distinctively  a  theological 
seminary.  It  has  an  endowment  of  one  professorship,  the  faculty  and  students  being  otherwise 
sustained  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  has  a  faculty  of  five  protessors,  with  Rev.  A.  D. 
Cole,  D.D.,  as  president,  buildings  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  graduated  185  theological  students. 

Female  Colleges. 

Two  institutions  have  been  known  under  this  designation.  The  Milwaukee  Female  College 
was  founded  in  1852,  and  ably  conducted  for  several  years,  under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Mary 
Mortimer,  now  deceased.  It  furnished  an  advanced  grade  of  secondary  instruction.  The  Wis- 
consin Female  College,  located  at  Fox  Lake,  was  first  incorporated  in  1855,  and  re-organized  in 
1863.  It  has  never  reached  a  collegiate  course,  is  now  known  as  Fox  Lake  Seminary,  and 
admits  both  sexes.     Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  A.  M.,  is  the  present  principal." 
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Academies  and    Seminaries. 

The  following  institutions  of  academic  grade,  are  now  in  operation  :  Albion  Academy ; 
Benton  Academy ;  Big  Foot  Academy ;  Elroy  Seminary ;  Fox  Lake  Seminary ;  two  German  and 
English  academies  in  Milwaukee ;  Janesville  Academy ;  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha ;  Lake  Geneva 
Seminary,  Geneva;  Lakeside  Seminary,  Oconomowoc;  Marshall  Academy,  Marshall;  Merrill 
Institute,  Fond  du  Lac;  Milwaukee  Academy;  Racine  Academy;  River  Falls  Institute; 
Rochester  Seminary ;  St.  Catherine's  Academy,  Racine ;  St.  Clara  Academy ;  Si-nsinawa 
Mound ;  St.  Mary's  Institute,  Milwaukee ;  Sharon  Academy ;  and  Wayland  Institute,  Beaver 
Dam.  Similar  institutions  formerly  in  operation  but  suspended  or  merged  in  other  institu- 
tions, were  :  Allen's  Grove  Academy ;  Appleton  Collegiate  Institute  ;  Baraboo  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute; Beloit  Female  Seminary;  Beloit  Seminary ;'Brunson  Institute,  Mount  Hope;  Evansville Sem, 
inary ;  Janesville  Academy  (merged  in  the  high  school) ;  Kilbourn  Institute;  Lancaster  Institute; 
Milton  Academy;  Platteville  Academy ;  Southport  Academy  (Kenosha)  j  Waterloo  Academy; 
Waukesha  Seminary ;  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Eau  Claire ;  and  Patch  Grove  Academy.  The 
most  important  of  these  were  the  Milton  and  Platteville  Academies,  the  former  merged  in  Milr 
ton  College,  the  latter  in  the  Platteville  Normal  School.  Of  the  others,  several  were  supersede^ 
by  the  establishment  of  public  high  schools  in  the  same  localities. 

Commercial   Schools. 

Schools  of  this  character,  aiming  to  furnish  what  is  called  a  business  education,  exist  in  Mil- 
waukee, Janesville,  Madison,  LaCrosse,  Green  Bay,  Oshkosh  and  Fond  du  Lac.  The  oldest  and 
largest  is  in  Milwaukee,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  R.  C.  Spencer,  and  enrolls  from  two  to  three 
hundred  students  annually. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

By  W.  W.  DANIELLS,  M.S.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  at  the  University 

of'Wisconsin. 

The  trend  of  the  earliest  industries  of  a  country,  is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  those  industries  are  developed.  The  attention  of  pioneers  is  confined  to  supplying  th 
immediate  wants  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Hence,  the  firs  tsettlers  of  a  country  are  farm- 
ers, miners,  trappers,  or  fishermen,  according  as  they  can  most  readily  secure  the  means  of  pres- 
ent sustenance  for  themselves  and  their  familie's.  In  the  early  history  of  Wisconsin  this  law  is 
well  exemplified.  The  southern  part  of  the  state,  consisting  of  alternations  of  prairie  and  tim- 
ber, was  first  settled  by  farmers.  As  the  country  has  developed,  wealth  accumulated,  and  means 
of  transportation  have  been  furnished,  farming  has  ceased  to  be  the  sole  interest.  Manufactories 
have  been  built  along  the  rivers,  and  the  mining  industry  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  has 
grown  to  one  of  considerable  importance.  The  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  was  first  mainly  settled 
tied  by  fishermen,  but  the  later  growth  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  has  nearly  overshadowed 
the  fishing  interest ;  as  has  the  production  of  lumber,  in  the  north  half  of  the  state,  eclipsed  the 
trapping  and  fur  interests  of  the  first  settlers.  That  the  most  important  industry  of  Wisconsin 
is  farming,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  of  the  occupation  of  the  people  as  given  by 
the  United  States  census.     Out  of  each  one  hundred  inhabitants,  of  all  occupations,  68  were 
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farmers,  in  1840;  52  in  1850;  54  in  i860;  55  in  1870.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  state  is  illustrated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  in  farms,  and  in 
the  value  of  farms  and  of  farm  implements  and  rnachinery,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  United  States  census  : 


YEAR. 

ACRES    IMPROVED   LAND 
IN   FARMS. 

VALUE   OF   FARMS, 
INCLUDING  IMPROV- 
ED AND  UNIMPROV- 
ED LANDS. 

VALUE  OF  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 

TOT.XL. 

TO  EACH 
INHAB. 

AND 
MACHINERY. 

1850 
i860 
1870 

1,045,499 
3,746,167 
5.899.343 

3-4      , 

4.8 

5.6 

1   28,528,563 
131,117,164 
300,414,064 

$    1,641,568 

5.758,847 

14,239.364 

Farming,  at  the  present  time,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  south  half  of  the  state,  the 
northern  half  being  still  largely  covered  by  forests.  A  notable  exception  to  this  statement  is 
found  in  the  counties  on  the  western  border,  which  are  well  settled  by  farmers  much  farther  north. 
The  surface  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  state  is  for  the  most  part  gently  undulating,  afford- 
ing ready  drainage,  without  being  so  abruptly  broken  as  to  render  cultivation  difficult.  The  soil 
is  varied  in  character,  and  mostly  very  fertile.  The  southern  portion  of  the  state  consists  of 
undulating  prairies  of  variable  size — the  largest  being  Rock  prairie — alternating  with  oak  openings. 
The  prairies  have  the  rich  alluvial  soil  so  characteristic  of  the  western  prairies,  and  are  easily 
worked.  The  soil  of  th'e  "openings  "  land  is  usually  a  sandy  loam,  readily  tilled,  fertile,  but  not 
as  "  strong ''  as  soils  having  more  clay.  The  proportion  of  timber  to  prairie  increases  passing  north 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state,  and  forests  of  maple,  basswood  and  elm,  replace,^to 
some  extent,  the  oak  lands.  In  these  lodalities,  the  soil  is  more  clayey,  is  strong  and  fertile,  not 
as  easily  tilled,  and  not  as  quickly  exhausted  as  are  the  more  sandy  soils  of  the  oak  lands.  In 
that  portion  of  the  state  known  geologically  as  the  "  driftless  "  region,  the  soil  is  invariably  good 
where  the  surface  rock  is  limestone.  In  some  of  the  valleys,  however,  where  the  lime-rock  has 
been  removed  by  erosion,  leaving  the  underlying  sandstone  as  the  surface  rock,  the  soil  is  sandy 
and  unproductive,  except  in  those  localities  where  a  large  amount  of  alluvial  matter  has  been 
deposited  by  the  streams.  The  soils  of  the  pine  lands  of  the  north  of  the  state,  are  generally 
sandy  and  but  slightly  fertile..  However,  where  pine  is  replaced  by  maple,  oak,  birch,  elm  and 
basswood,  the  soil  is  "heavier  "  and  very  fertile,  even  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  same  natural  conditions  that  make  Wisconsin  an  agricultural  state,  determined  that 
during  its  earlier  years  the  main  interest  should  be  grain-growing.  The  fertile  prairies  covering 
large  portions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  had  but  to  be  plowed  and  sowed  with  grain  to 
produce  an  abundant  yield.  From  the  raising  of  cereals  the  pioneer  farmer  could  get  the 
quickest  returns  for  his  labor.  Hence  in  1850,  two  years  'after  its  admission  to  the  Union,  Wis- 
consin was  the  ninth  state  in  order  in  the  production  of  wheat,  while  in  i860  this  rank  was  raised 
to  third,  Illinois  and  Indiana  only  raising  more.  The  true  rank  of  the  state  is  not  shown  by 
these  figures.  Were  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  actual  culti- 
vation taken  into  account  in  the  comparison,  the  state  would  stand  still  higher  in  rank  than  is 
here  indicated.  There  is  the  same  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  same  desire  for  gain  the  world 
over,  and  hence  the  various  phases  of  development  of  the  same  industry  in  different  civilized 
countries  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  widely  varying  economical  conditions  imposed  upon  that 
industry.  Land  is  thoroughly  cultivated  in  Europe,  not  because  the  Europeans  have  any 
inherent  love  for  good  cultivation,  but  because  there  land  is  scarce  and  costly,  while  labor  is 
superabundant  and  cheap.     In  America,  on  tlie  other  hand,  and  especially  in  the  newer  states, 
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land  is  abundant  and  cheap,  while  labor  is  scarce  and  costly.  In  its  productive  industries  each 
country  is  alike  economica,l  in  the  use  of  the  costly  element  in  production,  and  more  lavish  in 
the  use  of  that  which  is  cheaper.  Each  is  alike  economically  wise  in  following  such  a  course 
when  it  is  not  carried  to  too  great  extremes.  With  each  the  end  sought  is  the  greatest  return  for 
the  expenditure  of  a  given  amount  of  capital.  In  accordance  with  this  law  of  economy,  the 
early  agriculture  of  Wisconsin  was  mere  land-skimming.  Good  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  never 
.thought  of  The  same  land  was  planted  successively  to  one  crop,  as  long  as  it  yielded  enough 
to  pay  for  cultivation.  The  economical  principle  above  stated  was  carried  to  an  extreme.  Farm- 
ing as  then  practiced  was  a  quick  method  of  land  exhaustion.  It  was  always  taking  out  of  the 
purse,  and  never  putting  in.  No  attention  was  paid  to  sustaining  the  soil's  fertility.  The  only 
aim  was  to  secure  the  largest  crop  for  the  smallest  outlay  of  capital,  without  regard  to  the  future. 
Manures  were  never  used,  and  such  as  unavoidably  accumulated  was  regarded  as  a  great  nuis- 
ance, often  rendering  necessary  the  removal  of  stables  and  outbuildings.  Straw-stacks  were 
invariably  burned  as  the  most  convenient  means  of  disposing  of  them.  Wheat,  the  principal 
product,  brought  a  low  price,  often  not  more  than  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  had  to  be  marketed 
by  teams  at  some  point  from  which  it  could  be  carried  by  water,  as  this  was,  at  an  early  day,  the 
only  tneans  of  transportation.  On  account  of  the' sparse  settlement  of  the  country,  roads  were 
poor,  and  the  farmer,  after  raising  and  threshing  his  wheat,  had  to  spend,  with  a  team,  from  two 
to  five  days,  marketing  the  few  bushels  that  a  team  could  draw.  So  that  the  farmer  had  every 
obstacle  to  contend  with  except  cheap  and  very  fertile  land,  that  with  the  poorest  of  cultivation 
gave  a  comparatively  abundant  yield  of  grain.  Better  tillage,  accompanied  with  the  use  of 
manures  and  other  fertilizers,  would  not,  upon  the  virgin  soils,  have  added  sufficiently  to  the 
yield  to  pay  the  cost  of  applying  them.  Hence,  to  the  first  farmers  of  the  s\a.te, poor  farming  was 
the  only  profitable  farming,  and  consequently  the  only  goo/i  farming,  an  agriculturo-economical 
paradox  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  farmers  could  economi- 
cally follow  no  other  system  than  that  of  land-exhaustion,  as  described,  such  a  course  was  none 
the  less  injurious  to  the  state,  as  it  was  undermining  its  foundation  of  future  wealth,  by  destroy- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  upon  which  the  permanent  wealth  and  prosperity  of  every  agri- 
cultural community  is. first  dependent.  Besides  this  evil,  and  together  with  it,  came  the  habit  of 
loose  and  slovenly  farming  acquired  by  pioneers,  which  continued  after  the  conditions  making 
that  method  a  necessity  had  passed  away.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  northwest  came  better 
home  markets  and  increased  facilities  for  transportation  to  foreign  markets,  bringing  with  them 
higher  prices  for  all  products  of  the  farm.  As  a  consequence  of  these  better  conditions,  land  in 
farms  in  the  state  increased  rapidly  in  value,  from  $9.58  per  acre  in  1850,  to  $16.61  in  i860,  an 
increase  of  62  per  cent.,  while  the  total  number  of  acres  in  farms  increased  during  the 
same  time  from  2,976,658  acres  to  7,893,587  acres,  or  265  per  cent.  With  this  increase  in  the 
value  of  land,  and  the  higher  prices  paid  for  grain,  should  have  come  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry which  would  prevent  the  soil  from  deteriorating  in  fertility.  This  could  have  been 
accomplished  either  by  returning  to  the  soil,  in  manures  and  fertilizers,  those  ingredients  of  which 
it  was  being  rapidly  drained  by  continued  grain-growing,  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  mixed 
husbandry,  which  should  include  the  raising  of  stock  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops.  Such  a 
system  is  sure  to  come.  Indeed,  it  is  now  slowly  coming.  Great  progress  upon  the  earlier 
methods  of  farming  have  already  been  made.  But  so  radical  and  thorough  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  any  class  of  people  as  that  from  the  farming  of  pioneers  to  a  rational  method  that  will 
preserve  the  soil's  fertility  and  pay  for  the  labor  it  demands,  requires  many  years  for  its  full 
accomplishment.     It  will  not  even  keep  pace  with  changes  in  those  economical  conditions  which 
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favor  it.  In  the  rapid  settlement  of  rhe  northwestern  states  this  change  has  come  most  rapidly 
with  the  replacement  of  the  pioneer  farmers  by  immigrants  accustomed  to  better  methods  of 
culture.  In  such  cases  the  pioneers  usually  'go  west''  again,  to  begin  anew  their  frontier  farming 
upon  virgin  soil,  as  their  peculiar  method  of  cultivation  fails  to  give  them  a  livelihood.  In  Wis- 
consin as  rapid  progress  is  being  made,  in  the  system  of  agriculture  as,  all  things  considered, 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  This  change  for  the  better  has  been  quite  rapid  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  is  gaining  in  velocity  aijd  momentum  each  year.  It  is  partly  the  result  of  increased 
intelligence  relating  to  farming,  and  partly  the  result  of  necessity  caused  by  the  unprofitableness 
of  the  old  method. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  agricultural  products  of  the  state,  including  that  of  orchards, 
market  gardens,  and  betterments,  was,  in  1870,  as  given  in  the  census  of  that  year,  $79,072,967, 
which  places  Wisconsin  twelfth  in  rank  among  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Union.  In  1875, 
according  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,"  the  value  of  the  principal  farm 
crops  in  this  state  was  $58,957,050.  According  to  this  estimation  the  state  ranks  ninth  in  agri- 
cultu'-al  importance.  As  has  been  before  stated,  Wisconsin  is  essentially  a  grain-growing  state. 
This  interest  has  been  the  principal  one,  not  because  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grain-growing 
than  to  general,  stock,  or  dairy  farming,  but  rather  because  this  course,  which  was  at  an  early 
day  most  immediately  profitable,  has  been  since  persistently  followed  from  force  of  habit,  even 
after  it  had  failed  to  be  remunerative. 

ri;ie  following  table  shows  the  bushels  of  the  different  grains  raised  in  the  state  for  the  years 
indicated : 


Year. 

WHEAT. 

RYE. 

CORN. 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

BUCK- 
WHEAT. 

1850--.. 
i860.,.. 
1870.... 
1875*-- 

4,286,131 
i5.657.458 
25,606,344 
25,200,000 

81,253 
888,544 

1.325,294 
1,340,000 

1,988,979 

7,517.300 

15,033,988 

15,200,000 

3,414,672 

11,059,260 

20,180,016 

•    26,600,000 

209,672 

707,307 
1,645,019 
2,200,000 

79,878 

38,987 

408,897 

275,000 

From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  production  of  grain  was  very 
rapid  up  to  1870,  while  since  that  time  it  has  been  very  slight.  This  rapid  increase  in  grain 
raising  is  first  attributable  to  the  ease  with  which  this  branch  of  farming  was  carried  on  upon  the 
new  and  very  rich  soils  of  the  state,  while  in  the  older  states  this  branch  of  husbandry  has  been 
growing  more  difficult  and  expensive,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  war  in  our  own  country  so 
increased  the  demand  for  grain  from  1861  to  1866  as  to  make  this  course  the  most  immediately 
profitable.  But  with  the  close  of  the  war  came  a  diminished  demand.  Farmers  were  slow  to 
recognize  this  fact,  and  change  the  character  of  their  productions  to  accord  with  the  wants  of 
the  market,  but  rather  continued  to  produce  the  cereals  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  chinch 
bug  and  an  occasional  poor  season  seriously  injured  the  crops,  leaving  those  who  relied  princi- 
pally upon  the  production  of  grain  little  or  nothing  for  their  support.  Hard  times  resulted  from 
these  poor  crops.  More  wheat  and  corn  was  the  farmer's  usual  remedy  for  hard  times.  So  that 
more  wheat  and  corn  were  planted.  More  crop  failures  with  low  prices  brought  harder  times 
until  gradually  the  farmers  of  the  state  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  truth  that  they  can  surceed 
in  other  branches  of  agriculture  than  grain  growing,  and  to  the  necessity  o,f  catering  Xo  the 

♦Estimated  in  report  of  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
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demands  of  the  market.  The  value  in  1869  of  all  farm  products  and  betterments  of  the  state 
was  $79,072,967.  There  were  raised  of  wheat  the  same  year  25,606,344  bushels,  which  at  $1.03 
per  bushel,  the  mean  price  reported  by  the  Milwaukee  board  of  trade,  for  No.  2  wheat  (the  lead- 
ing grade),  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1870,  amounts  to  $26,374,524,  or  one  third  the  value  of 
all  agricultural  products  and  betterments.  The  average  production  per  acre,  as  estimated  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  was  14  bushels.  Hence  there  were  1,829,024  acres  of  land  devoted  to 
this  one  crop,  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  improved  land  in  the  state.  Of  the  wheat  crop  of  1869 
24,375,43s  bushels  were  spring  wheat,  and  1,230,909  bushels  were  winter  wheat,  which  is  19.8 
bushels  of  spring  to  i  bushel  of  .winter  wheat.  The  latter  is  scarcely  sown  at  all  on  the  prairies, 
or  upon  light  opening  soils.  In  some  of  the  timbered  regions  hardy  varieties  do  well,  but  it  is 
not  a  certain  crop,  as  it  is  not  able  to  withstand  the  winters,  unless  covered  by  snow  or  litter.  It 
is  not  injured  as  seriously  by  the  hard  freezing,  as  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

The  continued  cropping  of  land  with  grain  is  a  certain  means  of  exhausting  the  soil  of  the 
phosphates,  and  of  those  nitrogenous  compounds  that  are  essential  t6  the  production  of  grain,  and 
yet  are  present  even  in  the  most  fertile  soils  in  but  small  quantities.  To  the  diminished  yield, 
partly  attributable  to  the  overcrdpping  of  the  land,  and  partially  to  poor  seasons  and  chinch  bugs, 
and  to  the  decline  in  prices  soon  after  the  war,  owing  to  an  over  production  of  wheat,  may  largely 
be  attributed  the  hard  times  experienced  by  the  grain  growing  farmers  of  Wisconsin  from  1872  to 
1877.  The  continued  raising  of  wheat  upon  the  same  land,  alternated,  if  any  alternation 
occurred,  with  barley,  oats,  or  corn,  has  produced  its  sure  results.  The  lesson  has  cost  the 
farmers  of  the  state  dearly,  but  it  has  not  been  altogether  lost.  A  better  condition  of  affairs  has 
already  begun.  Wheat  is  gradually  losing  its  prestige  as  the  farmers' sole  dependence,  while 
stock,  dairy,  and  mixed  farming  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
raised  to  each  inhabitant  in  the  state  was  in  1850  fourteen,  in  i860  twenty-three  and  eight  tenths, 
in  1870  twenty-four,  and  in  1875  twenty  and  four  tenths.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  a  dimin- 
ished productiveness  of  the  state,  but  show,  with  the  greatly  increased  production  in  other 
branches  of  husbandry,  that  farmers  are  changing  their  system  to  one  more  diversified  and 
rational.  Straw  stacks  are  no  longer  burned;  and  manure  heaps  are  not  looked  upon  as  altogether 
useless.  Much  more  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Clover  with  plaster  is  looked 
upon  with  constantly  increasing  favor,  and  there  is  a  greater  seeking  for  light  upon  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  a  profitable  agriculture  , 

Corn  is'  raised  to  a  large  extent,  although  Wisconsin  has  never  ranked  as  high  in  corn,  as  in 
wheat  growing.  Sixteen  states  raised  more  corn  in  1870  than  this  state,  and  in  1875,  seventeen 
states  raised  more.  Corn  requires  a  rich,  moist  soil,  with  a  long  extended  season  of  warm  sun- 
shine. While  this  crop  can  be  raised  with  great  ease  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  state  it  will 
always  succeed  better  farther  south,  both  on  account  of,  the  longer  summers  and  the  greater 
amount  of  rainfall.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  about  30  bushels.  Corn  is  an  important  crop  in  the 
economy  of  the  farmer,  as  from  it  he  obtains  much  food  for  his  stock,  and  it  is  his  principal 
dependence  for  fattening  pork.  On  these  accounts  it  will,  without  doubt,  retain  its  place  in  the 
husbandry  of  the  state,  even  when  stock  and  dairy  farming  are  followed  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  at  present.  Barley  is  cultivated  largely  throughout  the  state,  but  five  states  produced  more 
in  1870,  than  Wisconsin.  The  great  quantity  of  beer  brewed  here,  furnishes  a  good  home  market 
for  this  grain.  Barley  succeeds  best  in  a  rather  moist  chmate,  ha.ving  a  long  growing  season. 
The  dry,  short  summers  of  Wisconsin,  are  not  well  adapted  to  its  growth.     Hence  the  average 
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yield  is  but  a  medium  one,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  only  fair.  According  to  the  returns 
furnished  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  average  yield  for  a  period  of  tfrn  years,  is  22 
bushels  per  acre. 

Next  to  wheat,  more  bushels  of  oats  are  raised  than  of  any  other  grain.  Wisconsin  was,  in 
i860,  fifth  in  rank  among  the  oat-growing  states;  in  1870,  sixth.  The  rich  soils  of  the  state 
raise  an  abundant  crop  of  oats  with  but  little  labor,  and  hencetheir  growth  in  large  quantities  is 
not  necessarily  an  indication  of  good  husbandry.  They  will  bear  poor  cultivation  better  than 
corn,  and  are  frequently  grown  upon  land  too  weedy  to  produce  that  grain.  It  is  a  favorite 
grain  for  feeding,  especially  to  horses.  With  the  best  farmers,  oats  are  looked  upon  with  less 
favor  than  corn,  because  it  is  apt  to  leave  land  well  seeded  with  weeds  which  are  difficult  to 
exterminate.  In  the  production  of  rye,  Wisconsin  ranked  seventh  in  i860,  and  fourth  in  1870. 
It  is  a  much  surer  crop  in  this  state  than  winter  wheat,  as  it  is  less  easily  winter-killed  when  not 
protected  by  snow,  than  is  that  grain.  Besides,  it  ripens  so  early  as  not  to  be  seriously  injured 
by  drouth  in  summer,  and  succeeds  well  even  upon  the  poorer  soils.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
is  about  16  bushels, 

But  few  hops  were  grown  in  Wisconsin,  Up  to  i860,  when  owing  to  an  increased  demand  by 
the  breweries  f  the  state,  there  was  a  gradual  but  healthful  increase  in  hop  culture.  A  few 
years  later  the  advent  of  the  hop  louse,  and  other  causes  of  failure  at  the  east,  so  raised  the  price 
of.  hops  as  to  make  them  a  very  profitable  crop  to  grow.  Many  acres  were  planted  in  this  state 
from  1863  to  1865,  when  the  total  product  was  valued  at  nearly  $350,000.  The  success  of  those 
engaged  in  this  new  branch  of  farming,  encouraged  others  to  adopt  it.  The  profits  were  large. 
Wheat  growing  had  not  for  several  years  been  remunerative,  and  in  1867  and  1868,  the  "  hop 
fever  "  became  an  epidemic,  almost  a  plague.  The  crop  of  Sauk  county  alone  was  estimated  at 
over  4,066,000  pounds,  worth  over  $2,000,000.  The  quaHty  of  the  crop  was  excellent,  the  yield 
large,  and  the  price  unusually  high.  The  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  society  says,  in  his 
.  report  for  that  year,  "  Cases  are  numerous  in  which  the  first  crop  has  paid  for  the  land  and  all 
the  improvements."  To  many  farmers  hop  raising  appeared  to  offer  a  sure  and  speedy  course  to 
wealth.  But  a  change  came  quickly.  The  hop  louse  ruined -the  crop,  and  low  prices  caused  by 
over  production,  aided  in  bringing  ruin  to  many  farmers.  In  1867,  the  price  of  hops  was  from 
40  to  55  cents  per  pound,  while  in  1869  it  was  from  10  to  15  cents,  some  of  poor  quality  selling 
as  low  as  3  cents.  Many  hop  yards  were  plowed  up  during  1869  and  1870.  The  area  under 
cultivation  to  this  crop  in  1875,  was,  according  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  10,932 
acres. 

The  production  of  tobacco  has  greatly  increased  since  i860,  when  there  were  raised  in  the 
state  87,340  pounds.  In  1870,  the  product  was  960,813  pounds.  As  is  well  known,  the  quality 
of  tobacco  grown  in  the  northern  states  is  greatly  inferior  for  chewing  and  smoking,  to  that  grown 
in  the  south,  although  varieties  having  a  large,  tough  leaf,  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  do  well 
here.  The  variety  principally  grown  is  the  Connecticut  seed  leaf  Tobacco  can  only  be  grown 
successfully  on  rich,  fertile  soils,  and  it  is  very  exhausting  to  the  land.  Of  the  amount  produced 
in  1870,  there  were  raised  in  Rock  county  645,408  pounds,  and  in  Dane  county,  229,568  pounds; 
the  entire  remaining  portion  of  the  state  raised  but  85,737  pounds.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  whole  number  of  acres  planted  to  tobacco  in  1875,  was  3,296.  Of  this 
amount  Rock  county  planted  1,676  acres,  and  Dane  county,  1,454  acres,  leaving  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  state  but  166  acres.  While  the  crop  has  been  fairly  productive  and  profitable,  these 
statistics  show  that  up  to  the  present  time  tobacco- raising  has  been  a  merely  local  interest. 

The  production  of  flax  is  another  merely  local  industry,  it  being  confined  principally  to  the 
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counties  of  Kenosha,  Grant,  Iowa  and  LaFayette.  Of  flax  fibre,  Kenosha  county  raised  in  1869, 
nearly  four  fifths  of  the  entire  amount  grown  in  the  state,  the  total  being  497,398  pounds.  With 
the  high  price  of  labor  and  the  low  price  of  cotton  now  ruling,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  the 
raising  of  flax  fibre  profitable.  Flax  seed  is  raised  to  a  small  extent  in  the  other  counties  men- 
tioned. The  present  price  of  oil  makes  this  a  fairly  profitable  crop.  If  farmers  fully  appreciated 
that  in  addition  to  the  oil,  the  oil  cake  is  of  great  value  as  a  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also 
that  the  manure  made  by  the  animals  eating  it,  is  of  three  times  the  value  of  that  made  by  ani- 
mals fed  upon  corn,  doubtless  much  more  flax  seed  would  be  raised  than  is  at  present.  Ameri- 
can oil-cake  finds  a  ready  market  in  England,  at  prices  which  pay  well  for  its  exportation.  If 
English  farmers  can  afford  to  carry  food  for  their  stock  so  far,  American  farmers  may  well  strive 
to  ascertain  if  they  can  afford  to  allow  the  exportation  of  so  valuable  food.  When  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  in  our  own  country  to  the  quality  of  the  manure  made  by  our  stock,  more  oil-cake 
will  be  fed  at  home,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  that  made  here  will  be  exported. 

The  amount  of  maple  sugar  produced  diminishes  as  the  settlement  of  the  state  increases, 
and  is  now  scarcely  suflScient  in  amount  to  be  an  item  in  the  state's  productions.  The  increase 
in  the  price  of  sugar  from  1861  to  1868  caused  many  farmers  to  try  sorghum  raising.  But  the 
present  low  prices  of  this  staple  has  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  Two  attempts 
have  been  made  in  Wisconsin  to  manufacture  beet-root  sugar,  the  first  at  Fond  du  Lac  in  1867 
the  second  at  Black  Hawk,  Sauk  county,  in  1870.  The  Fond  du  Lac  company  removed  their 
works  to  California  in  1869,  not  having  been  successful  in  their  efforts.  The  Black  Hawk  com- 
pany made,  in  1871,  more  than  134,000  pounds  of  sugar,  but  have  since  abandoned  the  business. 
Both  these  failures  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  first  of  which  was  the  want  of  sufficient 
capital  to  build  and  carry  on  a  factory  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  work  to  be  done  economi- 
cally ;  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  sufficiently  interesting  farmers  in  the  business  to  induce  them 
to  raise  beets  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  warrant  the  building  of  such  a  factory;  and,  thirdly,  the  high 
price  of  labor  and  the  low  price  of  sugar.  The  quality  of  beets  raised  was  good,  the  polarization 
test  showing  in  many  instances  as  high  as  sixteen  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  larger  proportion  of 
hay  made  in  the  state  is  from  the  natural  meadows,  the  low  lands  or  marshes,  where  wild  grasses 
grow  in  abundance,  and  hay  only  costs  the  cutting  and  curing.  Cultivated  grasses  do  well 
throughout  the  state,  and  "  tame  hay  "  can  be  made  as  easily  here  as  elsewhere  The  limestone 
soils,  where  timber  originally  grew,  are  of  the  uplands,  most  natural  to  grass,  and,  consequently, 
furnish  the  richest  meadows,  and  yield  the  best  pasturage.  Ye  e  only  soils  where  grasses  do 
not  readily  grow,  are  those  which  are  so  sandy  and  dry  as  to  be  nearly  barrens.  Clover  grows 
throughout  the  state  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  There  is  occasionally  a  season  so  dry  as  to  make 
"  seeding  down  "  a  failure,  and  upon  light  soils  clover,  when  not  covered  with  snow,  is  apt  to  win- 
ter-kill. Yet  it  is  gaining  in  favor  with  farmers,  both  on  account  of  the  valuable  pasturage  and 
hay  it  affords,  and  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  soil  renovator.  In  wheat-growing  regions,  clover 
is  now  recognized  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  a  "  rotation,"  on  account  of  its  ameliorating 
influence  upon  the  soil.  Throughout  the  stock  and  dairy  regions,  clover  is  depended  upon  to  a 
large  extent  for  pasturage,  and  to  a  less  extent  for  hay. 

There  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  stock  raising  for  the  past  ten  years,  although  the 
increase  has  not  been  a  rapid  one.  Many  of  the  herds  of  pure-blood  cattle  in  the  state  rank 
high  for  their  great  excellence.  The  improvement  of  horses  has  been  less  rapid  than  that  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  ;  yet  this  important  branch  of  stock  farming  is  improving  each  year.  The  most 
attention  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  draught  and  farm  horses,  while  roadsters  and  fast  horses 
are  not  altogether  neglected.  There  are  now  owned  in  the  state  a  large  number  of  horses  of  the 
heavier  English  and  French  breeds,  which  are  imparting  to  their  progeny  their  own  characteristics 
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of  excellence,  the  effects  of  which  are  already  visible  in  many  of  the  older  regions  of  the  state. 
Of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  the  Short-horns,  the  Ayrshires,  the  Devons,  and  the  Jerseys  are 
well  represented.  The  Short-horns  have  met  with  most  favor  with  the  general  farmer,  the  grades 
of  this  iDreed  being  large,  and  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  quiet  habits  and  readiness  to  fat- 
ten, so  characteristic  of  the  full-bloods.  Without  doubt,  the  grade  Short-horns  will  continue  in 
the  high  favor  in  which  they  are  now  held,  as  stock-raising  becomes  a  more  important  branch  of 
the  husbandry  of  the  state.  Of  pure  blood  Short-horns  there  are  many  herds,  some  of  which 
are  of  the  very  highest  excellence.  At  the  public  sales  of  herds  from  this  state,  the  prices 
have  ranked  high  universally,  and  in  a  few  cases  have  reached  the  highest  of  "fancy"  prices, 
showing  the  estimate  placed  by  professional  breeders  upon  -the  herds  of  Wisconsin.  The  Ayr- 
shires are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  many  dairymen.  They  are  not 
yet,  however,  as  generally  disseminated  over  the  state,  as  their  great  merit  as  a  milking  breed 
would  warrant.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  dairy  interest  will  doubtless-  increase  their  numbers, 
greatly,  at  least  as  grades,  in  the  dairying  region.  Of  pure' bred  Devons  and  Jerseys,  there  are 
fewer  than  of  the  former  breeds.  The  latter  are  principally  kept  in  towns  and  cities  to  furnish 
milk  for  a  single  family.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  importance  of  stock  raising  in 
the  state  for  the  years  mentioned.  The  figures  are  an  additional  proof  to  those  already  given, 
that  the  grain  industry  has  held  sway  in  Wisconsin  to  the  detriment  of  other  branches  of  farming, 
as  well  as  to  the  state's  greatest  increase  in  wealth. 


YEAR. 

WHOLE   NUM- 
BER OF   NEAT 
CATTLE. 

NO.   TO   EACH 

TOO  ACRES  OF 

IMPROVED 

LAND. 

WHOLE  NUM- 
BER OF  SHEEP. 

NUMBER  TO 
EACH      106 
ACRES       OF 
IMPROVED 
LAND. 

POUNDS    OF 
WOOL  PRO- 
DUCED. 

FOUNDS 

OF  WOOL 

PER 

HEAD. 

1850.... ... 

i860.-- 

1870 

1875* 

183,433 
521,860 
693,294 
922,900 

17 
14 
12 
II 

124,896 

332,954 
1,069,282 
1,162,800 

12 

9 

18 

14 

253,963 
1,011,933 
4,090,670 
(?) 

2.03 
304 

.3.82 
(?) 

*  Estimated  in  report  of  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

The  growth  and  present  condition  of  sheep  husbandry,  compare  much  more  favorably  with 
the  general  development  of  the  state  than  does  that  of  cattle  raising.  In  a  large  degree  this 
-  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  impetus  given  to  wool  raising  during  our  civil  war  by  the  scarcity 
of  cotton,  and  the  necessary  substitution  to  a  great  extent,  of  woolen  for  cotton  goods.  This 
great  demand  for  wool  for  manufacturing  purposes  produced  a  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  this 
staple,  making  its  production  a  very  profitable  branch  of  farming.  With  the  close  of  the  war 
came  a  lessened  demand,  and  consequently  lower  prices.  Yet  at  no  time  has  the  price  of  wool 
fallen  below  that  at  which  it  could  be  profitably  produced.  This  is  the  more  notably  true  when 
the  value  of  sheep  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  land,  is  taken  into  account. 
The  foregoing  table  shows  the  improvement  in  this  branch  of  husbandry  since  1850 

Although  many  more  sheep  might  profitably  be  kept  in  the  state,  the  above  figures  show  that 
the  wool  interest  is  fairly  developed,  i.nd  the  average  weight  of  fleece  is  an  assurance  of  more 
than  ordinarily  good  stock.  The  fine-wooled  sheep  and  their  grades  predominate,  although 
there  are  in  the  state  some  excellent  stock  of  long-wools — mostly  Cotswold — and  of  South- 
downs. 

Of  all  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  no  other  has  made  as  rapid  growth  during  the 
last  ten  years,  as  has  that  of  dairying.  With  the  failure  of  hop-growing,  began  the  growth  zf 
the  factory  system  of  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  the  downfall  of  the  one  was  scarcely  more- 
rapid  than  has  been  the  upbuilding  of  the  other.  The  following  statistics  of  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese  illustrate  this  rapid  progress.     It  will  be  remembered  that  for  the  years  1850, 
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i860,  and  1870  the  statistics  are  from  the  U.  S.  census,  and  hence  include  all  the  butter  and 
cheese  made  in  the  state,  while  for  the  remaining  years,  only  that  made  by  factories  and  pro- 
fessional dairymen  as  reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  is  included 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  butter,  except  for  the  census  years. 


YEAR. 

BUTTER. 

jche.se. 

1850 

i860 

1870. -. 

1874 

1871;     

lbs.  . 

3.633.750 
13,611,328 
22,473.036 

lbs. 

400,283 
1,104.300 

1,591.798 

13,000.000 
15,000.000 
17,000,000 

1876  --- 

The  quality  of  Wisconsin  dairy  products  is  excellent,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that,  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Wisconsin  cheese  received  twenty  awards,  a  larger  number  than  ^jvas 
given  to  any  other  stat6  except  New  York,  and  for  butter  Wisconsin  received  five  awards.  No 
state  received  more,  and  only  New  York  3hd  Illinois  received  as  many.  Wisconsin  received  one 
award  for  each  fourteen  cheeses  on  exhibition  No  other  state  received  so  large  a  proportion. 
New  York  received  the  largest  number  of  awards,  viz.,  twenty-one,  but  only  secured  one  award 
for  each  thirty  cheeses  on  exhibitioii.  The  number  of  cheese  and  butter  factories  is  increasing 
each  year,  and  there  is  being  made  in  the  better  grazing  regions  of  the  state,  as  rapid  a  transition 
from  grain  to  dairy-farming  as  is  consistent  with  a  healthful  growth.  This  interest,  which  is  now 
an  important  one  in  the  state's  industrial  economy,  has  before  it  a  promising  future,  both  in  its 
own  development,  and  in  its  indirect  influence  upon  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
state. 

The  history  of  the  earlier  attempts  in  fruii  raising  in  Wisconsin  would  be  little  more  than  a 
record  of  failures.  The  pioneers  planted  apple,  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  but  they  gathered 
little  or  no  fruit.  As  was  natural,  they  planted  those  varieties  that  were  known  to  do  well  in  the 
older  states  of  the  same  latitude.  Little  was  known  of  the  climate,  and  there  was  no  apparent 
reason  why  those  varieties  should  not  do  well  here.  The  first  orchards  died  The  same  varie- 
ties were  replanted,  and  again  the  orchards  died.  Gradually,  through  the  costly  school  of 
experience,  it  was  learned  that  the  climate  was  different  from  that  of  the  eastern  states,  and  that 
to  succeed  here  varieties  of  fruit  must  be  such  as  were  adapted  to  the  peculiar  climate  of  this 
state.  These  peculiarities  aie  hot,  and  for  the  most  part,  dry  summers,  cold  and  dry  winters. 
The  dryness  of  the  climate  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success,  as  this  is  indirectly  the  cause 
of  the  great  extremes  of  temperature  experienced  here.  The  summers  are  often  so  dry  that  the 
growth  of  the  trees  is  not  completed,  and  the  wood  sufficiently  well  ripened  to  enable  it  to  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  winter.  And  the  clear,  dry  atmosphere  of  winter  allows  the  sun's  rays  to 
pass  through  it  so  unobstructedly  as  to  warm  the  body  of  the  tree  upon  the  sunny  side,  above 
the  freezing  point,  even  though  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  lower.  The  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing  ruptures  the  tender  cells  connecting  the  bark  and  wood,  producing  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  these  parts,  and  often  besides  bursts  the  bark.  The  separation  of  bark  and  wood 
destroys  the  circulation  of  the  sap  upon  that  side  of  the  tree,  thus  enfeebling  the  entire 
plant.  The  tree  is  not  able  to  form  new  bark  over  the  ruptured  part,  and  a  diseased  spot 
results.      Such  a   plant  makes  but  a  feeble  growth  of  poorly   ripened   wood,  and   soon  dies 
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altogether.  Besides  the  above  cause,  the  extreme  cold  weather  occasionally  experienced  will  kill 
healthy  trees  of  all  varieties  not  extremely  hardy.  Notwithstanding  these  natural  obstacles,  a 
good  degree  of  success  has  been  attamed  in  the  raising  of  apples  and  grapes.  This  success  has 
been  the  result  of  persevering  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  state,  who  have 
sought  th.e  causes  of  failure  in  order  that  they  might  be  removed  or  avoided.  It  is  thus  by  intel- 
ligent observation  that  the  fruit  growers  have  gained  the  experience  which  brings  with  it  a 
creditable  success.  The  first  requisite  to  success  is  the  planting  of  varieties  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  our  severe  winters.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  selecting  the  hardiest  of  the 
old  varieties,  and  by  raising  seedlings,  having  besides  hardiness,  qualities  sufficiently  valuable  to 
make  them  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  second  requisite  to  success  is  in  the  selection  of  a  situa- 
tion having  suitable  soil  and  exposure,  and  thirdly,  proper  care  after  planting.  Among  the 
-hardy  varieties  of  apples  regarded,  with  greatest  favor  are  Tetofski,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Duchess 
of  Oldenberg,  all  Russian  varieties,  and  Fameuse  from  Canada.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few 
American  varieties  so  hardy  as  to  prove  reliable  in  the  south  half  of  the  state.  Among  these 
are  a  few  seedlings  that  have  originated  in  Wisconsin.  Apple  trees  are  less  apt  to  be  injured  by 
the  wirfter  upon  a  site  sloping  to  the  northeast  or  north,  where  they  are  less  directly  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  winter's  sun.  High  ground  is  much  better  than  low,  and  a  good,  strong,  not  too 
rich  soil  is  best.  Apples  do  better  upon  soils  where  timber  originally  grew  than  on  the  prairies^ 
and  they  are  grown  more  easily  along  the  border  of  Lake  Michigan  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
state.  Pears  are  raised  to  but  a  slight  extent,  as  only  a  few  of  the  hardiest  varieties  will  succeed 
at  all,  and  these  only  in  favorable  situations.  Grapes  are  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  in 
great  perfection,  although  not  of  the  more  tender  varieties.  The  Concord,  on  account  of  its 
hardiness  and  excellent'  bearing  qualities,  is  cultivated  most  generally.  Next  to  this  comes  the 
Delaware,  while  many  other  varieties,  both  excellent  and  prolific,  are  raised  with  great  ease.  The 
season  is  seldom  too  short  to  ripen  the  fruit  well,  and  the  only  precaution  necessary  to  protect 
the  vines  during  the  winter  is  a  covering  of  earth  or  litter.  Cranberries  grow  spontaneously 
upon  many  marshes  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  Within  a  few  years  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  improving  these  marshes,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  this  most  excellent  fruit. 
Doubtless  within  a  few  years  the  cranberry  crop  will  be  an  important  one  among  the  fruit  pro- 
ductions of  the  state.  All  of  the  small  fruits  adapted  to  this  latitude  are  cultivated  in  abundance, 
and  very  successfully,  the  yield  being  often  times  exceedingly  large.  Altogether,  the  horticul- 
tural interests  of  the  state  are  improving,  and  there  is  a  bright  prospect  that  in  the  near  future 
fruit  growing  will  not  be  looked  upon  with  the  disfavor  with  which  it  has  been  regarded  here- 
tofore. 

Of  the  associations  for  advancing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  the  first  organized 
was  the  "  State  Agricultural  Society."  The  earliest  efforts  to  establish  such  an  organization  were 
made  at  Madison  in  December,  1846,  during  the  session  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  of 
the  territory.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  but  nothing  further  was  done.  In  February,  1849 
another  meeting  was  helcj  in  Madison,  at  which  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  agriculture  in  the  west,  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  state  agricultural  society  in 
Wisconsin."  Another  constitution  was  adopted,  and  officers  were  elected,  but  no  effectual 
organization  resulted  from  this  second  attempt.  The  "Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society" — 
the  present  organization— had  its  inception  in  a  meeting  held  at  Madison,  March  8,  1851,  at 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  nominate  persons 
to  fill  the  various  offices  of  said  society.  At  its  organization,  the  society  was  composed  of  annual 
members,  who  paid  one  dollar  dues  each  year,  and  of  life  members,  who,  upon  the  payment  of 
ten  dollars,  were  exempt  from  the  annual  contribution.      The  annual  membership  was  afterward 
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abolished,  and  in  1869  the  fee  constituting  one  a  life  member  was  raised  to  twenty  dollars.  The 
first  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  in  Janesville,  in  October,  1851  Fairs  have  been  held 
annually  since,  except  during  the  years  1861,  1862  and  1863.  In  185 1  premiums  were  paid  to 
the  amount  of  only  $140,  while  at  the  present  time  they  amount  to  nearly  $10,000.  In  1851 
there  were  five  life  members.  At  the  present  time  there  are  over  seven  hundred,  representing  all 
the  various  industries  of  the  state.  The  fairs  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  have  been 
of  excellent  character,  and  have  been  fruitful  of  good  to  ail  the  industries  of  the  state,  but  more 
especially  to  the  farmers.  The  state  has  been  generous  m  aid  of  this  society,  having  furnished 
commodious  rooms  for  its  use  in  the  capitol  building,  printed  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary, 
a  volume  of  about  500  pages,  and  donated  annually,  for  many  years,  $2,000  toward  its  support. 
Besides  its  annual  fairs,  for  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  held  an  annual  convention,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  society,  for  the  reading  and  discussing  of  papers  upon  topics  of  interest  to 
farmers,  and  for  a  general  interchange  of  ideas  relating  to  farming.  These  conventions  are  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  better  class  of  farmers,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
society.  The  "  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society"  was  .originally  the  "Wisconsin  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,"  which  was  organized  in  December,  1853,  at  Whitewater.  Its 
avowed  object  was  "the  collecting,  arranging,  and  disseminating  facts  interesting  to  those  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  fruits,  and  to  embody  for  their  use  the  results  of  the  practice  and  experiments 
of  fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  state."  Exhibitions  and  conventions  of  the  association  were 
held  annually  up  to  i860,  after  which  the  society  was  disorganized,  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  A  volume  of  "  Transactions  "  was  published  by  the  association  in 
1855.  In  1859  its  transactions  were  published  with  those  of  the  state  agricultural  society.  From 
i860  to  1865  no  state  horticultural  association  was  in  existence.  In  September  of  the  latter 
year  the  "  Wisconsin  Fruit  Growers'  Association  "  was  reorganized  as  the  "  Wisconsin  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society.''  The  legislature  had  previously  provided  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  a  society,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  new  society  has 
held  annual  exhibitions,  usually  in  connection  with  those  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
annual  conventions  for  the  reading  of  papers  upon,  and  the  discussion  of,  horticultural  subjects.  In 
1871  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  incorporating  the  society,  and  providing  for  the  separate 
printing  of  2,000  copies  annually  of  its  transactions,  of  which  there  are  now  seven  volumes.  The 
most  active,  intelligent,  and  persevering  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  state  are  members  of  this 
"association,  and  to  their  careful  observation,  to  their  enthusiasm  and  determined  persistence  in 
seeking  means  to  overcome  great  natural  difficulties,  the  state  is  largely  indebted  for  the  success 
already  attained  in  horticulture.  Besides  these  state  associations,  there  are  many  local  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  societies,  all  of  which  have  been  useful  in  aiding  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  organized.  Farmers'  clubs  and  granges  of  the  "Patrons  of  Husbandry"  have  also 
done  much,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  the  state.  By  theu 
frequent  meetings,  at  which  discussions  are  held,  views  compared,  and  experiences  related,  much 
valuable  intelligence  is  gained,  thought  is  stimulated,  and  the  profession  of  farming  advanced. 
As  agriculture,  like  all  kindred  professions,  depends  upon  intelligence  to  direct  its  advancement, 
all  means  intended  to  stimulate  thought  among  farmers  will,  if  wisely  directed,  aid  in  advancing 
this  most  complex  of  all  industries.  To  those  above  named,  and  to  other  like  associations, 
is  in  a  large  degree  to  be  attributed  the  present  favorable  condition  of  th«  agriculture  of 
the  state. 

Wisconsin  is  yet,  comparatively,  a  new  State.  It  was  mainly  settled  by  men  who  had  little 
moneyed  capital.  Markets  were  distant,  and  means  of  transportation  poor.  The  early  settlers  had 
consequently  1 1  struggle  for  a  livelihood  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  When  these  opposirg 
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circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  and  the  improvement  in  methods  of  culture,  and  changes 
from  grain  to  stock  and  dairy-farming  that  are  now  being  made,  are  given  their  due  weight,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  present  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state  is  excellent,  and 
that  the  future  of  this  most  important  industry  is  rich  in  promise  of  a  steady,  healthful  growth, 
toward  a  completer  development  of  all  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state. 


MINERAL   RESOURCES. 

By  ROLAND  D.  IRVING,  Professor  of  Geology,  etc.,  at  the  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

The  useful  mineral  materials  that  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  come 
under  both  of  the  two  grand  classes  of  such  substances  :  the  metallic  ores,  from  which  the 
metals  ordinarily  used  in  the  arts  are  extracted  ;  and  the  non-metallic  substances,  which  a:re  used  in 
the  arts  for  the  most  part  without  any  preliminary  treatment,  or  at  least  undergo  only  a  very 
partial  alteration  before  being  utilized.  Of  the  first  class  are  found  in  Wisconsin  the  ores  of 
lead,  zinc,  iron  and  copper,  besides  minute  traces  of  the  precious  metals ;  of  the  second  class,  the 
principal  substances  found  are  brick-clay,  kaolin,  cement-rock,  limestone  for  burning  into  quick-lime, 
limestone  for  flux,  glass  sand,  peat  and  building  stone. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

These  metals  are  considered  together  because  they  are  found  occurring  together  in  the  same 
region  and  under  exactly  the  saine  circumstances,  being  even  obtained  from  the  same  openings. 
Lead  has  for  many  years  been  the  most  important  metallic  production  of  Wisconsin,  and,  together 
with  zinc,  whose  ores  have  been  utilized  only  since  i860,  still  holds  this  prominent  position, 
although  the  production  is  hot  so  great  as  formerly.  Small  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  have 
been  found  in  the  crystalline  (Archaean)  rocks  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and  in  the  copper- ' 
bearing  rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  country,  but  there' are  no  indications  at  present  that  these 
regions  will  ever  produce  in  quantity.  AH  of  the  lead  and  zinc  obtained  in  Wisconsin  comes 
then  from  that  portion  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  which  lies  west  of  Sugar  river  and 
south  of  the  nearly  east  and  west  ridge  that  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Wis- 
consin, from  the  head  of  Sugar  river  westward.  This  district  is  commonly  known  in  Wisconsin 
as  the  "Lead  Region,"  and  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  "Lead  Region  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi," which  includes  also  smaller  portions  of  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

What  European  first  became  acquainted  with  the  deposits  of  lead  in  the  upper  portion  of 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Charlevoix  (Histdire  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 
III,  397,  398.)  attributes  the  discovery  to  Nicolas  Perrot,  about  1692;  and  states  that  in  r72i 
the  deposits  still  bore  Perrot's  name.  Perrot  himself,  however,  in  the  only  one  of  his  writings 
that  remains,  makes  no  mention  of  the  matter.  The  itinerary  of  Le  Sueur's  voyage  up  the 
Mississippi,  1 700-1 701,  given  in  La  Harpe's  History  of  Louisiana,  which  was  written  early  in 
the  18th  century,  shows  that  the  former  found  lead  on  the  barfks  of  the  Mississippi,  not  far  from 
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the  present  southern  boundary  of  Wisconsin,  August  25,  1700.  Captain  Jo'hathan  Carver, 
1766,  found  lead  in  abundance  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  found  the  Indians  in  all  the  country 
around  in  possession  of  masses  of  galena,  which  they  had  obtained  as  "  float  mineral,"  and 
which  they  were  incapable  of  putting  to  any  use.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  one  mining 
before  Julien  Dubuque,  who,  1788  to  1809,  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flourishing  city  which 
nowbears  his  name.  After  his  death  in  1809  nothing  more  was  done  until  182 1,  when  the 
attention  of  American  citizens  was  first  drawn  to  the  rich  lead  deposits  of  this  region.  By  1827, 
the  mining  had  become  quite  general  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  the  maximum 
production  having  been  reached,  however,  between  the  years  1845  and  1847. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  late  Moses  Strong,  shows  the  mineral  production  of 
southwestern  Wisconsin  for  the  years  i860  to  1873  in  pounds: 


YEARS. 

GALENA. 

SMITHSONITE. 

YEAR. 

GALENA. 

SMITHSONITE. 

BLENDE. 

i860 
l86i 

320,000 
266,000 

1,120,000 

■  3.173.333 
4,198,200 

7,373.333 

1867 
1868 
1S69 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

13.820,784 
13.869,619 
13,426,721 

13.754.159 

13,484.210 

11,622,668 

9.919.734 

5.181,445 
4.302,383 
4.547.971 
4.429.585 
16,618,160 
27,021,383 
18,528,906 

841,310 
3,078,435 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 

17,037,912 

15,105.57? 
13.014,210 

14.337,895 
14,029,192 

6,252,420 

7,414,022 

9,303.625 

16,256,970 

15,074,664 

Until  within  the  last  decade  the  lead  mines  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  including  now  both 
the  "  Upper  "  and  the  "  Lower  "  regions — the  latter  one  of  which  lies  wholly  within  the  limits  of 
the  state  of  Missouri — have  far  eclipsed  the  rest  of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  lead, 
the  district  being  in  fact  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  lead  districts  in  the  world.  Of  late 
years,  however,  these  mines  are  far  surpassed  in  production  by  the  "  silver-lead  "  mines  of  Utah 
and  other  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  which,  though  worked  especially  for  their  silver,  produce 
incidentally  a  very  large  amount  of  lead.  Nevertheless,  the  mines  of  the  Mississippi  valley  will 
long  continue  to  be  a  very  important  source  of  this  metal.  The  leald  ore  of  the  Wisconsin  lead 
region  is  of  one  kind  only,  the  sulphide  known  as  galena,  or  galenite.  This  ore,  when  free  from 
mechanically  mingled  impurities,  contains  86.6  per  cent,  of  lead,  the  balance  being  sulphur. 
Small  quantities  of  other  lead  ores  are  occasionally  found  in  the  uppermost  portions  of  the  deposits, 
having  been  produced  by  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  chief  one  of  these 
oxidation  products  is  the  earthy  carbonate  known  as  cerussite.  Galena  almost  always  contains 
some  silver,  commonly  enough  to  pay  for  its  extraction.  The  Wisconsin  galenas,  however,  are 
unusually  free  from  silver,  of  which  they  contain  only  the  merest  trace. 

The  zinc  ores  are  of  two  kinds,  the  most  abundant  being  the  ferruginous  sulphide,  or  the 
"black-jack  "  of  the  miners  The  pure  sulphide,  sphalerite,  contains  67  per  cent,  of  zinc,  but  the 
iron-bearing  variety,  known  minerallogically  as  marmatite,  generally  contains  10  per  cent,  or 
more  of  iron.  A  ferruginous  variety  of  the  carbonate,  smithsonite,  also  occurs  in  abundance,  and 
is  known  to  the  miners  as  "dry-bone,"  the  name  being  suggested  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
ore. 

Both  lead  and  zinc  ores  occur  in  limited  deposits  in  a  series  of  limestone  beds  belonging  to 
the  Lower  Silurian  series.  The  lead  region  is  underlaid  by  a  nearly  horizontal  series  of  strata, 
with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  2,000  feet,  which  lie  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  ancient  crystal- 
line rocks  (gneiss,  granite;  6tc.).  The  names  and  order  of  succession  of  the  several  strata  are 
indicated  in  the  following  scheme,  the  last  named  being  the  lowest  in  the  series  : 
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Formation,  Thickness. 

Niagara  dolomitic  limestone - 300—  3"°  feet. 

Cincinnati  sliales 60 —  100 

/  Galena  dolomitic  limestone 250 —  275 

Lead  Horizon  ■<  Blue  limestone 5° —     75     " 

(  Buff dolomiticlimestone 15 —     20     " 

Lower  Magnesian  (doloHiitic)  limestone 250 

Potsdam  sandstone  series _. 800 — 1000     " 

The  first  two  of  these  layers,  in  the  Wisconsin  part  of  the  lead  region,  are  met  with  only  in  a 
few  isolated  peaks  and  ridges.  The  prevailing  surface  rock  is  the  Galena  limestone,  through 
which,  however,  the  numerous  streams  cut  in  deep  and  narrow  valleys  which  not  unfrequently 
are  carved  all  the  way  into  the  Lower  Magnesian. 

The  lead  and  zinc  ores  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Galena,  Blue  and  Buff  limestones,  an 
aggregate  vertical  thickness  of  some  350  to  375  feet.  The  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the  series 
are  entirely  barren.  Zinc  and  lead  ores  are  found  in  the  same  kind  of  deposits,  and  often 
together;  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  zinc  ores,  however,  come  from  the  Blue  and  Buff  limestones, 
and  the  lowest  layers  of  the  Galena,  whilst  the  lead  ores,  though  obtained  throughout  the  whole 
~  thickness  of  the  mining  ground,  are  especially  abundant  in  the  middle  and  upper  layers  of  the 
Galena  beds. 

The  ore  deposits  are  of  two  general  kinds,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  vertical  crevices 
and  flat  crevices,  the  former  being  much  the  most  common.  The  simplest  form  of  the  vertical 
crevice  is  a  narrow  crack  in  the  rock,  having  a  width  of  a  few  inches,  an  extension  laterally  from 
a  few  yards  to  several  hundred  feet,  and  a  vertical  height  of  20  to  40  feet,  thinning  out  to  noth- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  filled  from  side  to  side  with  highly  crystalline,  brilliant,  large-surfaced 
galena,  which  has  no  accompanying  metallic  mineral,  or  gangue  matter.  Occasionally  the  vertical 
extension  exceeds  a  hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  a  number  of  these  sheets  are  close  together 
and  can  be  mined  as  one.  Much  more  commonly  the  vertical  crevice  shows  irregular  expan- 
sions, which  are  sometimes  large  caves,  or  openings  in  certain  layers,  the  crevice  between  retain- 
ing its  normal  character,  while  in  other  cases  the  expansion  affects  the  whole  crevice,  occasion- 
ally widening  it  throughout  into  one  large  opening.  These  openings  are  rarely  entirely  filled, 
and  commonly  contain  a  loose,  disintegrated  rock,  in  which  the  galena  lies  loose  in  large  masses, 
though  often  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  large  stalactites,  or  in  cubical  crystals.  The 
vertical  crevices  show  a  Very  distinct  arrangement  parallel  with  one  another,  there  being  two 
systems,  which  roughly  trend  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  The  east  and  west  crevices  are 
far  the  most  abundant  and  most  productive  of  ore.  The  vertical  crevices  are  confined  nearly 
altogether  to  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  Galena,  and  are  not  productive  of  zinc  ores, 
They  are  evidently  merely  the  parallel  joint  cracks  which  affect  every  great  rock  formation,  filled 
by  chemical  action  with  the  lead  ore.  The  crevices  with  openings  have  evidently  been  enlarged 
by  the  solvent  power  of  atmospheric  water  carrying  carbonic  acid,  and  from  the  way  in  which  the 
ore  occurs  loose  in  the  cavities,  it  is  evident  that  this  solving  action  has  often  been  subsequent 
to  the  first  deposition  of  lead  ore  in  the  crevice. 

The  "  flat  crevices,"  "  flat  sheets,"  and  "flat  openings,"  are  analogous  to  the  deposits  just 
described,  but  have,  as  indicated  by  the  names,  a  horizontal  position,  being  characteristic  of 
certain  layers,  which  have  evidently  been  more  susceptible  to  chemical  action  than  others,  the 
dissolving  waters  having,  moreover,  been  directed  along  them  by  less  pervious  layers  above  and 
below.     The  flat  openings  differ  from  the  vertical  crevices  also,  in  having  associated  with  the 
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galena  much  of  either  the  black-jack  or  dry-bone  zinc  ores,  or  both,  the  galena  not  unfrequently 
being  entirely  wanting.  Cleavable  calcite  also  accompanies  the  ores  in  these  openings  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  the  variety  known  as  marcasite. 
These  materials  have  sometimes  a  symmetrical  arrangement  on  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  open- 
ing, the  central  portion  being  empty.  The  flat  openings  characterize  the  Blue  and  BufF  and 
lower  Galena  beds,  and  from  them  nearly  all  the  zinc  ore  is  obtained. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  limits  of  this  short  paper,  even  to  mention  the  various  mining 
districts.  It  may  merely  be  said  that  the  amount  of  galena  raised  from  single  crevices  has  often 
been  several  hundred  thousand,  or  even  over  a  million  pounds,  and  that  one  of  the  principal 
mining  districts  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Mineral  Point,  where  there  are  two  furnaces  constantly 
engaged  in  smelting.  Between  th^  years  1862  and  1873,  these  two  establishments  have  produced 
23,903,260  pounds  of  metallic  lead,  or  an  average  of  r,g9r,938  pounds,  the  maximum  being,  in 
1869,  2,532,710  pounds,  the  minimum,  in  1873,  1,518,888  pounds. 

The  zinc  ores  were  formerly  rejected  as  useless,  and  have  only  been  utilized  since  i86o.  An 
attempt  to  smelt  therti  at  Mineral  Point  was  not  successful,  because  the  amount  needed  of  fuel 
and  clay,  both  of  which  have  to  cotne  from  a  distance,  exceeding  even  the  amount  of  ore  used, 
caused  a  very  heavy  expense  for  transportation.  The  ores  are  therefore  now  taken  altogether  to 
LaSalle,  Illinois,  where  they  meet  the  fuel  and  clay,  and  the  industry  at  that  place  has  become 
a  flourishing  one.  The  amount  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Wisconsin  lead  region  is,  beyond  doubt,  very 
great,  and  will  be  a  source  of  wealth  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Since  the  ores  of  zinc  and  lead  in  this  region  are  confined  to  such  a  small  thickness  of  strata 
greatly  eroded  by  the  atmospheric  waters,  the  entire  thickness  having  frequently  been  removed, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  know  how  much  of  the  mining  ground  remains  at 
every  point  throughout  the  district.  The  very  excellent  topographico-geological  maps  of  the 
region,  made  by  Mr.  Moses  Strong,  and  since  published  by  the  State  in  the  Report  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  make  this  knowledge  accessible  to  all. 

IRON. 

Iron  mining  in  Wisconsin  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  although  some  important  deposits  are 
producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore.  A  number  of  blast  furnaces  have  sprung  up  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  but  these  smelt  Michigan  ores  almost  entirely.  Much  remains  yet  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  exploration,  for  the  most  promising  iron  fields  are  in  the  heavily  timbered 
and  unsettled  regions  of  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known.  It 
appears  probable,  however,  that  iron  ores  will,  m  the  near  future,  be  the  most  important  mineral 
production  of  Wisconsin.  The  several  ores  will  be  noted  in  the  order  of  their  present  im- 
portance. 

Red  Hematites. 

The  iron  in  these  ores  exists  as  an  anhydrous  sesquioxide,  which  is,  however,  in  an  earthy 
condition,  arid  entirely  without  the  brilliant  metallic  luster  that  characterizes  the  specular  hema- 
tites. Pure  hematite  contains  seventy  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  but  the  red  hematites,  as  mined, 
are  always  so  largely  mingled  with  mechanical  impurities  that  they  rarely  contain  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.  The  most  important  red  hematite  mined  in  Wisconsin  is  that  known  as  the  Clinton  iron 
ore,  the  name  coming  from  the  formation  in  which  the  ore  occurs.  This  formation  is  a  member 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  series,  and  is  named  from  a  locality  in  Oneida  county.  New  York,  where  it 
was  first  recognized.  Associated  with  its  rocks,  which  are  limestones  and  shales,  is  con- 
stantly found  a  peculiar  red  hematite,  which  is  so  persistent  in  its  characters,  both  physical  and 
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and  chemical,  that  one  familiar  with  it  from  any  one  locality  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  it  when 
coming  from  others.  The  iron  produced  from  it  is  always  "  cold-short,"  on  account  of  the  large 
content  of  phosphorus ;  but,  mingled  with  siliceous  ores  free  from  phosphorus,  it  yields  always 
a  most  excellent  foundry  iron.  It  is  mined  at  numerous  points  from  New  York  to  Tennessee, 
and  at  some  points  reaches  a  very  great  total  thickness.  In  Wisconsin  the  Clinton  rocks  merge 
into  the  great  Niagara  lim  estone  series  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
series,  in  a  few  places,  the  Clinton  ore  is  found  immediately  overlying  the  Cincinnati  shales.  The 
most  important  locality  is  that  known  as  Iron  Ridge,  on  sections  twelve  and  thirteen  in  the  town 
of  Hubbard,  in  Dodge  county.  Here  a  north-and-south  ledge  of  Niagara  limestone  overlooks  lower 
land  to  the  west.  Underneath,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  is  the  ore  bed,  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in. 
thickness,  consisting  of  horizontally  bedded  ore,  in  layers  three  to  fourteen  inches  thick.  The 
ore  has  a  concretionary  structure,  being  composed  of  lenticular  grains,  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  the  top  layer  is  without  this  structure,  having  a  dark  purplish  color,  and  in  places 
a  slight  metallic  appearance.  Much  of  the  lower  ore  is  somewhat  hydrated.  Three  quarters  of 
a  mile  north  of  Iron  Ridge,  at  Mayville,  there  is  a  total  thickness  of  as  much  as  forty  feet. 
According  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  the  percentages  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  Iron  Ridge  ore 
are  as  follows:  iron  peroxide,  66.38;  carbonate  of  lime,  10.42;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  2.79; 
silica,  4.72;  alumina,  5.54;  manganese  oxide,  0.44;  sulphur,  0.23 ;  phosphoric  acid,  0.73;  water, 
8.75  =  100:  metallic  iron,  46.66. 

Two  small  charcoal  furnaces  at  Mayville  and  Iron  Ridge  smelt  a  considerable  quantity  of 
these  ores  alone,  producing  an  iron  very  rich  in  phosphorus.  An  analysis  of  the  Mayville  pig 
iron,  also  by  Mr.  Sweet,  shows  the  following  Composition:  iron,  95.784  per  cent;  phosphorus, 
1.675  ■  carbon,  0.849;  silicon,  0.108  =  100.286.  The  average  furnace  yield  of  the  ore  is  forty- 
five  per  cent.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  ore,  however,  is  sent  away  to  mingle  with  other  ores. 
It  goes  to  Chicago,  Joliet  and  Springfield,  111.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Wyandotte  and  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  Appleton,  Green  Bay  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  In  1872,  the  Iron  Ridge  mines  yielded  82,371 
tons.  The  Clinton  ore  is  found  at  other  places  farther  north  along  the  outcrop  of  the  base  of 
the  Niagara  formation  in  Wisconsin,  but  no  one  of  these  appears  to  promise  any  great  quantity 
of  good  ore.  Red  hematite  is  found  at  numerous  places  in  Wisconsin,  highly  charging  certain 
layers  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  series,  the  lowest  one  of  the  horizontal  Wisconsin  formations. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Westfield,  Sauk  county,  the  iron  ore  excludes  the  sandstone, 
forming  an  excellent  ore.  No  developments  have  been  made  in  this  district,  so  that  the  size  of 
the  deposit  is  not  definitely  known. 

Brown  Hematites. 

These  ores  contain  their  iron  as  the  hydrated,  or  brown,  sesquioxide,  which,  when  pure, 
has  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  metal;  the  ordinary  brown  hematites,  however,  seldom 
contain  over  forty  per  cent.  Bog  iron  ore,  a  porous  brown  hematite  that  forms  by  deposi- 
tion from  the  water  of  bogs,  occurs  somewhat  widely  scattered  underneath  the  large  marshes  of 
Portage,  Wood  and  Juneau  counties.  Very  excellent  bog  ore,  containing  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
iron,  is  found  near  Necedah,  Juneau  county,  and  near  Grand  Rapids,  Wood  county,  but  the 
amount  obtainable  is  not  definitely  known.  The  Necedah  ore  contains:  silica,  8.52  ;  aluminS,, 
3.77;  iron  peroxide,  71.40;  manganese  oxide,  0.27;  lime,  0.58;  magnesia,  trace;  phosphoric 
acid,  0.21;  sulphur,  0.02;  organic  matter,  1.62;  water,  13.46=99.85;  metallic  iron,  49.98 — 
according  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet's  analysis.  An  ore  from  section  34,  twp.  23,  range  6  east,  Wood 
county,  yielded,  to  Mr.  Oliver  Matthews,  silica,  4.81 ;  alumina,  i.oo;  iron  peroxide,  73.23  ;  lime, 
0.11,  magnesia,  0.25;  sulphuric  acid,  0.07  ;  phosphoric  acid,  o.  10;  organic  matter,  5.88;  water. 
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14.24;  =99.69:  metallic  iron,  51.26. 

Brown  hematite,  mingled  with  more  or  less  red  ore,  occurs  also  in  some  quantity  filling  cracks 
and  irregular  cavities  in  certain  portions  of  the  Potsdam  series  in  northwestern  Sauk  county  and 
the  adjoining  portion  of  Richland.  A  small  charcoal  furnace  has  been  in  operation  on  this  ore 
at  Ironton,  Sauk  county,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  recently  another  one  has  been  erected  at 
Cazenovia  in  the  same  district. 

Magnetic  Ores  and  Specular  Hematites. 

These  are  taken  together  here,  because  their  geological  occurrence  is  the  same,  the  two  ores 
occurring  not  only  in  the  same  group  of  rocks,  but  even  intimately  mingled  with  one  another. 
These  ores  are  not  now  produced  in  Wisconsin ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  may  before 
many  years  become  its  principal  mineral  production.  In  magnetic  iron  ore,  the  iron  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  mineral  magnetite,  an  oxide  of  iron  containing  72  4  per  cent  of  iron  when  pure,  and 
this  is  the  highest  percentage  of  iron  that  any  ore  can  ever  have.  Specular  hematite  is  the  same 
as  red  hematite,  but  is  crystalline,  has  a  bright,  metallic  luster,  and  a  considerable  hardness.  As 
mined  the  richest  magnetic  and  specular  ores  rarely  run  over  65  per.  cent.,  while  in  most  regions 
where  they  are  mined  they  commonly  do  not  reach  50  per  cent.  The  amount  of  rich  ores  of  this, 
kind  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  so  great,  however,  that  an  ore  with  less  than  50  per- 
cent, finds  no  sale ;  and  the  same  must  be  true  in  the  adjoining  states.  So  largely  does  this  mat-- 
ter  of  richness  affect  the  value  of  an  ore,  that  an  owner  of  a  mine  of  45  per  cent.  "  hard  "  ore  in  Wis- 
consin would  find  it  cheaper  to  import  and  smelt  Michigan  65  per  cent,  ore,  than  to  smelt  his  own,, 
even  if  his  furnace  and  mine  were  side  by  side. 

The  specular  and  magnetic  ores  of  Wisconsin  occur  in  two  districts  —  the  Penokee  iron  dis- 
trict, ten  to  twenty  miles  south  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Bayfield,  Ashland  and  Lincoln  counties,  and 
the  Menomonee  iron  district,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Menomonee  river,  in  township  40, 
ranges  17  and  18  east,  Oconto  county.  Specular  iron  in  veins  and  nests  is  found  in  small  quan- 
tities with  the  quartz  rocks  of  the  Baraboo  valley,  Sauk  county,  and  Necedah,  Juneau  county; 
and  very  large  quantities  of  a  peculiar  quartz-schist,  charged  with  more  or  less  of  the  magnetic 
and  specular  iron  oxides,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  county;  but  in  none 
of  these  places  is  there  any  promise  of  the  existence  of  valuable  ore. 

In  the  Penokee  and  Menomonee  regions,  the  iron  ores  occur  in  a  series  of  slaty  and 
quai-tzose  rocks  known  to  geologists  as  the  Haronian  series.  The  rocks  of  these  districts  are 
really  the  extensions  westward  of  a  great  rock  series,  which  in  the  northern  Michigan  peninsula 
contains  the  rich  iron  ores  that  have  made  that  region  so  famous.  In  position,  this  rock  series 
may  be  likened  to  a  great  elongated  parabola,  the  head  of  which  is  in  the  Marquette  iron  district 
and  the  two  ends  in  the  Penokee  and  Menomonee  regions  of  Wisconsin.  In  all  of  its  extent,  this 
rock  series  holds  great  beds  of  lean  magnetic  and  specular  ores.  These  contain  large  quantities 
of  quartz,  which,  from  its  great  hardness,  renders  them  very  resistant  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
erosion.  As  a  result,  these  lean  ores  are  found  forming  high  and  bold  ridges.  Such  ridges  of 
lean  ores  have  deceived  many  explorers,  and  not  a  few  geologists.  In  the  same  rock  series,  for 
the  most  part  occupying  portions  of  a  higher  layer,  are  found,  however,  ores  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  purity,  which,  from  their  comparative  softness,  very  rarely  outcrop.  The  existence 
in  quantity  of  these  very  rich  ores  in  the  Menomonee  region  has  been  definitely  proven.  One 
deposit,  laid  open  during  the  Summer  of  1877,  shows  a  width  of  over  150  feet  of  first  class 
specular  ore ;  and  exceeding  in  size  the  greatest  of  the  famous  deposits  of  Michigan.  In  the 
Penokee  region,  however,  though  the  indications  are  favorable,  the  existence  of  the  richer 
ores   is   as  yet   an   inference   only.     The   Penokee   range  itself  is  a  wonderful  development  of 
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lean  ore,  which  forms  a  continuous  belt  several  hundred  feet  in  width  and  over  thirty  miles  in 
length.  Occasionally  portions  of  this  belt  are  richer  than  the  rest,  and  become  almost  merchant- 
able ores.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  rich  ores  of  this  region  will  be  found  in  the 
lower  country  immediately  north  of  the  Penokee  range,  where  the  rocks  are  buried  beneath 
heavy  accumulations  of  drift  material. 

Copper. 

The  only  copper  ore  at  present  raised  in  Wisconsin  is  obtained  near  Mineral  Point,  in  the 
lead  region  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  where  small  quantities  of  chalcopyrite,th&  yellow 
sulphide  of  coppsr  and  iron,  are  obtained  from  pockets  and  limited  crevices  in  the  Galena  lime- 
stone. Copper  pyrites  is  known  to  occur  in  this  way  throughout  the  lead  region,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  quantity  at  any  point  is  sufficient  to  warrant  exploration. 

Copper  occurs  also  in  the  northernmost  portions  of  Wisconsin;  where  it  is  found  under  alto- 
gether different  circumstances.  The  great  copper-bearing  series  of  rocks  of  Keweenaw  point  and 
Isle  Royale  stretch  southwestward  into  and  entirely  across  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  in  two  parallel 
belts.  One  of  these  belts  enters  Wisconsin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  river,  and  immediately 
leaving  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  crosses  Ashland  and  Bayfield  counties,  and  then  widening 
greatly,  occupies  a  large  area  in  Douglas,  St.  Croix,  Barron  and  Chippewa  counties.  The  other 
belt  forms  the  backbone  of  the  Bayfield  peninsula,  and  crosses  the  northern  part  of  Douglas 
'  county,  forming  a  bold  ridge,  to  the  Minnesota  line.  The  rocks  of  this  great  series  appear  to 
be  for  the  most  part  of  igneous  origin,  but  they  are  distinctly  bedded,  and  even  interstratified 
with  sandstone,  shales,  and  coarse  boulder-conglomerate,  the  whole  series  having  generally  a 
tilted  position.  In  veins  crossing  the  rock-beds,  and  scattered  also  promiscuously  through  the 
layers  of  both  conglomerates  and  igneous  rocks,  pure  metallic  copper  in  fine  flakes  is  often 
found.  Mining  on  a  small  scale  has  been  attempted  at  numbers  of  points  where  the  rivers 
flowing  northward  into  Lake  Superior  make  gorges  across  the  rock  series,  but  at  none  of  them 
has  sufficient  work  been  done  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  copper  in  paying  quantity. 

Gold  and  Silver. 

Small  traces  of  gold  have  been  detected  by  the  writer  in  quartz  from  the  crystalline  rocks 
of  Clark  county,  but  there  is  no  probability  that  any  quantity  of  this  metal  will  ever  be  found  in 
the  state.  Traces  of  silver  have  also  been  found  in  certain  layers  of  the  copper  series  in  Ash- 
land county.  Judging  from  the  occurrence  of  silver  in  the  same  series  not  far  to  the  east  in 
Michigan,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this  metal  may  be  found  also  in  Wisconsin. 

Brick  Clays. 

These  consti';ute  a  very  important  resource  in  Wisconsin.  Extending  inland  for  many  miles 
fiom  the  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  are  stratified  beds  of  clay  of  lacustrine  origin, 
having  been  deposited  by  the  lakes  when  greatly  expanded  beyond  their  present  sizes.  All  of 
these  clays  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Along 
Lake  Superior  they  have  not  yet  been  utilized,  but  all  through  the  belt  of  country  bordering 
Lake  Michigan  they  are  dug  and  burned,  fully  50,000,000  bricks  being  made  annually  in  this 
region.  A  large  proportion  of  these  bricks  are  white  or  cream-colored,  and  these  are  widely 
known  under  the  name  of  "Milwaukee  brick,"  though  by  no  means  altogether  made  at  Mil- 
waukee. Others  arc  ordinary  red  brick.  The  difference  between  the  light-colored  and  red 
bricks  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  greater  amount  of  iron  in  the  clay  from  which  the  latter  are 
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burned,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet  that  the  white  bricks  are  burned  from  clay 
which  often  contains  more  iron  than  that  from  which  the  red  bricks  are  made,  but  which  also 
contains  a  very  large  amont  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  following  analyses  show  (i)  the  compo- 
sition of  the  clay  from  which  cream-colored  brick  are  burned  at  Milwaukee,  (2)  the  composition 
of  a  red-brick  clay  from  near  Madison,  and  (3)  the  composition  of  the  unutilized  clay  from 
Ashland,  Lake  Superior.  Nos.  i  and  2  are  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet,  No.  3  by  Professor  W.  W. 
Daniells : 


^3) 


Silica.-- 

Alumina 

Iron  peroxide 

Iron  protoxide. -- 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Carbonic  acid 


(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

38.22 

75.80 

58.08 

975 

11.07 

25,38 

2.84 

3.53 

444 

1.16 

0.31  1 

16.23 

1.84  [ 

8.30 

7-54 

.08) 

18.50 

1.09 

Potash.- - 

Soda 

Water--. 
Moisture. 


Totals 


(0 

(2) 

2.16 
0.65 
0.95 

1.85 

1-74 
0.40 

1.54 
2.16 

99.-85 

99-56 

4.09 


100.19 


At  Milwaukee  24,000,000  cream-colored  brick  are  made  annually  ;  at  Racine,  3,500,000  ;  at 
Appleton  and  Menasha,  1,800,000  each;  at  Neenah,  1,600,000;  at  Clifton,  1,700,000;  at  Wat- 
erloo, 1,600,000;  ,and  in  smaller  quantities  at  Jefferson,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Edgerton,  Whitewater, 
Geneva,  Ozaukee,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Manitowoc,  Kewaunee,  and  other  places.  In  most  cases  the 
cream-colored  bricks  are  made  from  a  bright-red  clay,  although  occasionally  the  clay  is  light- 
colored.     At  Whitewater  and  other  places  tile  and  pottery  are  also  made  from  this  clay. 

Although  these  lacustrine  clays  are  much  the  most  important  in  Wisconsin,  excellent  brick 
clays  are  also  found  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  In  numbers  of  places  along  the  Yahara  valley, 
in  Dane  county,  an  excellent  stratified  clay  occurs.  At  Madison  this  is  burned  to  a  red  brick  ;  at 
Stoughton  and  Oregon  to  a  fine  cream-colored  brick.  At  Platteville,  Lancaster,  and  other  points 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  red  bricks  are  made  from  clays  found  in  the  vicinity. 


Kaolin  (Porcelain  -  Clay  —  Fire  -  Clay). 

The  word  "kaolin."  is  applied  by  geologists  to  a  clay-like  material  which  is  used  in  making 
chinaware  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  word  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and  is  applied  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  substance  from  which  the  famous  porcelain  of  China  is  made.  Its  application  to 
the  European  porcelain-c/ajK  was  made  under  the  mistaken  idea — one  which  has  prevailed  among 
scientists  until  very  recently — that  the  Chinese  material  is  the  same  as  the  European.  This  we 
now  know  to  be  an  error,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  wares  being  both  made  altogether  from  a 
solid  rock. 

True  kaolin,  using  the  word  in  its  European  sense,  is  unlike  other  ordinary  clays,  in  being 
the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  felspathic  crystalline  rocks  "in  place,"  that  is  without  being, 
removed  from  the  place  of  its  first  formation.  The  base  of  kaolin  is  a  mineral  \-aowna.skaolinite,  a 
compound  of  silica,  alumina  and  water,  which  results  from  a  change  or  decay  of  the  felspar  of 
felspar-bearing  rocks.  Felspar  contains  silica,  alumina,  and  soda  or  potash,  or  both.  By  perco- 
lation through  the  rocks  of  surface  water  carrying  carbonic  acid,  the  potash  and  soda  are 
removed  and  kaolinite  results.  Mingled  with  the  kaolinite  are,  however,  always  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  rock,  quartz,  mica,  etc.,  and  also  always  some  undecomposed,  or  only  partly  decom- 
posed felspar.  These  foreign  ingredients  can  all,  however,  be  more  or  less  perfectly  removed  by 
a  system  of  levigation,  when  a  pure  white  clay  results,  composed  almost  wholly  of  the  scales  of 
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the  mineral  kaolinite.     Prepared  in  this  way  the  kaolin  has  a  high  value  as  a  refractory  material, 
and  for  forming  the  base  of  fine  porcelain  wares. 

The  crystalline  rocks,  which,  by  decomposition,  would  produce  a  kaolin,  are  widely  spread 
over  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin ;  but  over  the  most  of  the  region  occupied  by  them  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  existence  of  kaolin,  the  softened  rock  having  apparently  been  removed  by  glacial 
action.  In  a  belt  of  country,  however,  which  extends  from  Grand  Rapids  on  the  Wisconsin, 
westward  to  Black  river,  in  Jackson  county,  the  drift  is  insignificant  or  entirely  absent ;  the  glacial 
forces  have  not  acted,  and  the  crystalline  rocks  are,  or  once  were,  overlaid  by  sandstone,  along 
whose  line  of  junction  with  the  underlying  formation  numerous  water-courses  have  existed,  the 
result  being  an  unusual  amount  of  disintegration.  Here  we  find,  in  the  beds  of  the  Wisconsin, 
Yellow,  and  Black  rivers,  large  exposures  of  crystalline  rocks,  which  between  the  rivers 
are  overlaid  by  sandstone.  The  crystalline  rocks  are  in  distinct  layers,  tilted  at  high  angles, 
and  in  numerous  places  decomposed  into  a  soft  white  kaolin.  Inasmuch  as  these  layers 
strike  across  the  country  m  long,  straight  lines,  patches  of  kaolin  are  found  ranging 
themselves  into  similar  lines.  The  kaolin  patches  are  most  abundant  on  the  Wisconsin 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  Wood  county.  They  vary  greatly  in  size, 
one  deposit  even  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  a  number  of  feet  in  thickness. 
The  kaolin  varies,-  also,  greatly  in  character,  some  being  quite  impure  and  easily  fusible 
from  a  large  content  of  iron  oxide  or  from  partial  decomposition  only,  while  much  of  it  is  very 
pure  and  refractory.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  kaolin  exists  in  this 
region,  and  that  by  selection  and  levigation  an  excellent  material  may  be  obtained,  which,  by 
mingling  with  powdered  quartz,  may  be  made  to  yield  a  fire-brick  of  unusual  refractoriness,  and 
which  may  even  be  employed  in  making  fine  porcelain  ware. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  the  raw  clay,  the  fine  clay  obtained  from  it  by 
levigation,  and  the  coarse  residue  from  the  same  operation,  the  sample  having  been  taken  from 
the  opening  on  the  land  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Garrison,  section  5,  town  22,  range  6  east.  Wood  county: 


RAW   CLAY. 

LEVIGATION  PRODUCTS. 

RAW  CLAY. 
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FINE  CLAY. 

COARSE 
RESIDUE. 

FINE  CLAY. 

COARSE 
RESIDUE. 

Silica 

78.83 

1343 

0.74 

0.64 
0.07 

0.37 

49-94 

36.80 

0.72 

trace  ' 

0.51 

92.86 
2.08 

0.74 
0.96 
O.IO 

0.28 

Soda 

0.0.7 
O.OI 

5-45 

0.08 
11.62 

0.05 

Carbonic  Acid 

Water... 

Iron  peroxide 

Z.53 

Lime    

Totals 

Magnesia 

Potash 

99.60 

99.67 

99.60 

Cement  -  Rock. 

Certain  layers  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  as  at  Ripon,  and  other  points  in  the  east- 
ern  part  of  the  state,  are  known  to  produce  a  lime  which  has  in  some  degree  the  hydraulic 
property,  and  the  same  is  true  of  certain  layers  of  the  Blue  limestone  of  the  Trenton  group,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state ;  the  most  valuable  material  of  this  kind,  however,  that  is  as  yet 
known  to  exist  in  Wisconsin,  is  found  near  Milwaukee,  and  has  become  very  recently  somewhat 
widely  known  as  the  "  Milwaukee  "  cement-rock.  This  rock  belongs  to  the  Hamilton  formation, 
and  is  found  near  the  Washington  street  bridge,  at  Brown  Deer,  on  the  lake  shore  at  Whitefish 
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bay,  and  at  other  points  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Milwaukee.  The  quantity  attainable  is 
large,  and  a  very  elaborate  series  of  tests  by  D.  J.  Whittemore,  chief  engineer  of  the  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  railroad,  shows  that  the  cement  made  from  it  exceeds  all  native  and  foreign 
cements  in  strength,  except  the  famous  English  "  Portland "  cement.  The  following  are 
three  analyses  of  the  rock  from  different  points,  and  they  show  that  it  has  a  very  constant 
composition : 


I. 

2. 

3- 

45-54 

32.46 

17.56 

1. 41 

3-03 

48.29 
29.19 

17-36 
1.40 
2.24 

41.34  ^ 

34.88 

16.99 
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Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

Silica   

Alumina . 

Iron  Sesquioxide. . ......... 

1.79 

Totals 

100.00 

98.68 

100.00 

Limestone  for  Making  Quick -lime. 

Quick-lime  is  made  from  all  of  the  great  limestone  formations  of  Wisconsin,  but  more  is 
burnt  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  and  Niagara  formations,  than  from  the  others.  The  Lower 
.Magnesian  yields  a  very  strong  mortar,  but  the  lime  burned  from  it  is  not  very  white.  It  is  burned 
largely  in  the  region  about  Madison,  one  of  the  largest  quarries  being  on  the  south  line  of  section 
33  of  that  town,  where  some  20,000  bushels  are  produced  annually,  in  two  kilns.  The  lime  from 
this  place  has  a  considerable  local  reputation  under  the  name  of  "Madison  lime."  The  Trenton 
limestone  is  burned  at  a  few  points,  but  yields  an  inferior  lime.  The  Galena  is  not  very  generally 
burned,  but  yields  a  better  lime  than  the  Trenton.  In  the  region  about  Watertown  and  White- 
water, some  40,000  to  50,000  barrels  are  made  annually  from  this  formation. 

The  Niagara,  however,  is  the  great  lime  furnisher  of  the  northwest.  From  its  purity  it  is 
adapted  to  the  making  of  a  most  admirable  lime.  It  is  burned  on  a  large  scale  at  numbers  of 
points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  Pellon's  kilns,  Pewau- 
kee,  where  12,000  barrels  are  made  weekly  and  shipped  to  Chicago,  Grand  Haven,  Des  Moines, 
etc.;  and  Holick  &  Son's  kilns,  Racine,  which  yield  60,000  to  75,000  barrels  annually.  A  total 
ot  about  400,000  barrels  is  annually  made  from  the  Niagara  formation  in  eastern  Wisconsin. 


Limestone  for  Flux  in  Iron  Smelting. 

The  limestones  of  Wisconsin  are  rarely  used  as  a  flux,  because  of  their  prevalent  magnesian 
character.  The  stone  from  Schoonmaker's  quarry,  near  Milwaukee,  is  used  at  the  Bay  View 
iron  works,  and  is  one  of  the  few  cases.  There  are  certain  layers,  however,  in  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone, widely  spread  over  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  which  are  non-magnesian,  and  frequently 
sufficiently  free  from  earthy  impurities  to  be  used  as  a  flux.  These  layers  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  iron  masters  of  the  state. 

Glass  Sand. 

Much  of  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  is  a  purely  siliceous,  loose,  white  sand,  well  adapted  to 
the  making  of  glass.     It  is  now  being  put  to  this  use  at  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
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Peat. 

Peat  exists  in  large  quantities  and  of  good  quality  underneath  the  numerous  marshes  of  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  state.  Whether  it  can  be  utilized  in  the  future  as  a  fuel,  will 
depend  altogether  upon  the  cost  of  its  preparation,  which  will  have  to  be  very  low  in  order  that 
it  may  compete  with  superior  fuels.  As  a  fertiHzer,  peat  has  always  a  great  value,  and  requires 
no  '"reliminary  treatment. 

Building  Stones. 

All  the  rocky  formations  of  Wisconsin  are  used  in  building,  and  even  the  briefest  synopsis 
of  the  subject  of  the  building  stones  of  the  state,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper.  A  few 
of  the  more  prominent  kinds  only  are  mentioned. 

Granite  occurs  in  protruding  masses,  and  also  grading  into  gneiss,  in  the  northern  portions 
of  the  state,  at  numerous  points.  In  many  places  on  the  Wisconsin,  Yellow,  and  Black  rivers, 
and  especially  at  Big  Bull  Falls,  Yellow  river,  red  granites  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  value 
occur.     These  are  not  yet  utilized,  but  will  in  the  future  have  a  high  value. 

The  handsomest  and  most  valuable  sandstone  found  in  Wisconsin,  is  that  which  extends 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  from  the  Michigan  to  the  Minnesota  line,  and  which  forms  the 
basement  rock  of  the  Apostle  islands.  On  one  of  these  islands  a  very  large  quarry  is  opened, 
from  which  are  taken  masses  of  almost  any  size,  of  a  very  close-grained,  uniform,  dark  brown 
stone,  which  has  been  shipped  largely  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  the  latter  place,  the  well 
known  court  house  is  built  of  this  stone.  An  equally  good  stone  can  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  and  from  points  on  the  mainl^d.  A  very  good  white  to  brown,  indurated  sand- 
stone is  obtained  from  the  middle  portions  of  the  Potsdam  series,  at  Stevens  Point,  Portage 
county;  near,Grand  Rapids,  Wood  county;  at  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  county;  at  Packwau- 
kee,  Marquette  county ;  near  Wautoma,  Waushara  county  ;  and  at  several  points  in  the  Baraboo 
valley,  Sauk  county.  A, good  buff-colored,  calcareous  sandstone  is  quarried  and  used  largely  in 
the  vicinity  of  Madison,  from  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  Potsdam  series. 

All  of  the- limestone  formations  of  the  state  are  quarried  for  building  stone.  A  layer  known 
locally  as  the  "  Mendota  "  limestone,  included  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  Potsdam  series,  yields  a 
very  evenly  bedded,  yellow,  fine-grained  rock,  which  is  largely  quarried  along  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Wisconsin,  and  also  in  the  country  about  Madison.  In  the  town  of  Westport,  Dane 
county,  a  handsome,  fine-grained,  cream-colored  limestone  is  obtained  from  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian.  The  Trenton  limestone  yields  an  evenly  bedded,  thin  stone,  which  is  frequently  used  for 
'  laying  in  wall.  The  Galena  and  Niagara  are  also  utilized,  and  the  latter  is  capable,  in  much  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  of  furnishing  a  durable,  easily  dressed,  compact,  white  stone. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  made  use  of  Professor  Whitney's  "  Metallic  Wealth  of  the 
United  States,"  and  "  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lead  Region;"  of  the  advance  sheets  of 
Volume  II  of  the  Reports  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  including  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin's 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  my  own  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Central  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Strong's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lead  Region ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet's  account  of  the 
mineral  exhibit  of  the  state  at  the  Centennial  Exposition ;  and  of  my  unpublished  reports  on  the 
geology  of  the  counties  bordering  Lake  Superior. 
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By  Hon.  h!  H.  GILES. 

The  territory  of  Wisconsin  offered  great  advantages  to  emigrants.  Explorers  had  published 
acfcounts  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  wealth  of  its  broad  prairies  and  forest  openings, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  lakes  and  rivers.  Being  reached  from  the  older  states  by  way  of  the  lakes 
and  easily  accessible  by  a  long  line  of  lake  coast,  the  hardships  incident  to  weeks  of  land  travel 
were  avoided.  Previous  to  1836  but  few  settlements  had  been  made  in  that  part  of  the 
then  territory  of  Michigan,  that  year  organized  into  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  except 
as  mining  camps  in  the  southwestern  part,  and  scattered  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trading  posts  and  military  stations.  From  that  time  on,  with  the  hope  of  improving  their  condi- 
tion, thousands  of  the  enterprising  yeomanry  of  New  England,  New  York  and  Ohio  started  for 
the  land  of  promise.  Germans,  Scandinavians  and  other  nationalities,  attracted  by  the  glowing 
accounts  sent  abroad,  crossed  the  ocean  on  their  way  to  the, new  world;  steamers  and  sail-craft 
laden  with  families  and  their  household  goods  left  Buffalo  and  other  lake  ports,  all  bound  for 
the  new  Eldorado.  It  may  be  doubted  if  in  the  history  of  the  world  any  country  was  ever  peo- 
pled with  the  rapidity  of  southern  and  eastern  Wisconsin.  Its  population  in  1840  was  30,749; 
in  1850,  304,756;  in  i860,  773,693;  in  1870,  1,051,351;  in  1875,  1,236,729.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  new  territory,  grain  raising  became  the  most  prominent 
interest,  and  as  the  settlements  extended  back  from  the  lake  shore  the  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  soil  were  seriously  felt.  The  expense  incurred  in  moving  a  load  of 
produce  seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  a  market  town  on  the  lake  shore  frequently  exceeded  the  gross 
sum  obtained  for  the  same.  All  goods,,  wares  and  merchandise,  and  most  of  the  lumber  used 
must  also  be  hauled  by  teams  from  Lake  Michigan.  Many  of  our  early  settlers  still  retain 
vivid  recollections  of  trying  experiences  in  the  Milwaukee  woods  and  other  sections  bordering 
on  the  lake  shore,  from  the  south  line  of  the  state  to  Manitowoc  and  Sheboygan.  To  meet  the 
great  want  —  better  facilities  for  transportation  —  a  valuable  land  grant  was  obtained  from 
congress,  in  1838,  to  aid  in  building  a  canal  from  Milwaukee  to  Rock  river  The  company  which 
was  organized  to  construct  it,  built  a  dam  across  Milwaukee  river  and  a  short  section  of  the  canal ; 
then  the  work  stopped  and  the  plan  was  finally  abandoned.  It  was  early  seen  that  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  people,  railroads,  as  the  most  feasable  means  of  commuuicaUon  within 
their  reach,  were  an  indispensable  necessity. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 

Between  the  years  1838  and  1841,  the  territorial  legislature  of  Wisconsin  chartered  several 
railroad  companies,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Milwaukee  &  Waukesha  Railroad  Company,'' 
incorporated  in  1847,  none  of  the  corporations  thus  created  took  any  particular  shape.  The 
commissioners  named  in  its  charter  met  November  23,  1847,  and  elected  a  president.  Dr.  L.  W. 
Weeks,  and  a  secretary,  A.  W.  Randall  (afterward  governor  of  Wisconsin).  On  the  first  Monday 
of  February,  1848,  they  opened  books  of  subscription.     The  charter  of  the  company  provided 
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that  |ioo,ooo  should  be  subscribed  and  five  percent,  thereof  paid  in  before  the  company  should 
fully  organize  as  a  corporation.  The  country  was  new.  There  were  plenty  of  active,  energetic 
men,  but  money  to  build  railroads  was  scarce,  and  not  until  April  5,  1849,  was  the  necessary 
subscription  raised  and  percentage  paid.  A  board  of  directors  was  elected  on  the  loth  day  of 
May,  and  Byron  Kilbourn  chosen  president.  The  charter  had  been  previously  amended,  in  1848, 
authorizing  the  company  to  build  a  road  to  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Grant  county,  and  in  1850, 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  "Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company."  After  the  company 
was  fully  organized,  active  measures  were  taken  to  push  the  enterprise  forward  to  completion. 
The  city  of  Milwaukee  loaned  its  credit,  and  in  185 1  the  pioneer  Wisconsin  railroad  reached 
Waukesha,  twenty  miles  out  from  Milwaukee.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  Edward  H.  Broadhead,  a 
prominent  engineer,  from  from  the  state  of  New  York,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work  as  chief 
engineer  and  superintendent.  Under  his  able  and  energetic  administration  the  road  was  pushed 
forward  in  1852  to  Milton,  in  1853  to  Stoughton,  in  1854^0  Madison,  and  in  1856  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  1851  John  Catlin  of  Madison,  was  elected  president 
in  place  of  Kilbourn. 

The  proposed  length  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  any  detailed  statement  of  the  trials, 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  men  who  projected,  and  finally  carried  across  the  state,  from  the 
lake  to  the  river,  this  first  Wisconsin  railroad.  Mitchell,  Kilbourn,  Holton,  Tweedy,  Catlin, 
Walker,  Broadhead,  Crocker  and  many  others,  deserve  to  be  remembered  by  our  people  as  bene- 
factors of  the  state.  In  1859  and  i86o,  the  company  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
its  bonds.  A  foreclosure  was  made  and  a  new  company,  called  the  "  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du 
Chien,"  took  its  place,  succeeding  to  all  its  rights  and  property^ 

The  "  Southern  Wisconsin  Railway  Company"  was  chartered  in  1852,  and  authorized  to  build 
a  road  from  Milton  to  the  Mississippi  river.  When  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  road  reached 
Milton  in  1852,  it  was  not  authorized  by  its  charter  to  go  to  Janesville,  but,  under  the  charter  of 
the  Southern  Wisconsin,  a  company  was  organized  that  built  the  eight  miles  to  Janesville  in  1853. 
Under  a  subsequent  amendment  to  the  charter,  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  company  was 
authorized  to  build  from  Milton  to  the  Mississippi  ri^er.  The  Janesville  branch  was  then 
purchased  and  extended  to  Monroe,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-four  miles,  or  forty-two  miles  west 
of  Milton.  Surveys  were  made  and  a  line  located  west  of  Monroe  to  the  river.  The  people  of 
La  Fayette  and  Grant  counties  have  often  been  encouraged  to  expect  a  direct  railroad  communi- 
cation with  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Other  and  more  important  interests,  at,  least  so  considered 
by  the  railroad  company,  have  delayed  the  execution  of  the  original  plan,  and  the  road  through 
the  counties  mentioned  still  remains  unbuilt. 

The  "  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  Railroad  Company"  was  chartered  in  1852,  to  construct  a  road 
from  LaCrosse  to  Milwaukee.  During  the  year  in  which  the  charter  was  obtained,  the  company 
was  organized,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  held  at  LaCrosse.  Among  its  pro- 
jectors were  Byron  Kilbourn  and  Moses  M.  Strong.  Kilbourn  was  elected  its  first  president. 
No  work  was  done  upon  this  line  until  after  its  consolidation  with  the  "  Milwaukee,  Fond  du  Lac 
&  Green  Bay  Railroad  Company"  in  1854.  The  latter  company  was  chartered  in  1853,  to  build  a 
road  from  Milwaukee  via  West  Bend  to  Fond  du  Lac  and  Green  Bay.  It  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1853,  and  at  once  commenced  active  operations  under  the  supervision  of  James  Kneeland,  its 
first  president.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  loaned  its  credit  for  $200,000,  and  gave  city  bonds.  The 
company  secured  depot  grounds  in  Milwaukee,  and  did  considerable  grading  for  the  first  twenty- 
five  miles  out.  Becoming  embarrassed  in  January,  1854,  the  Milwaukee,  Fond  du  Lac  &  Green 
Bay  consolidated  with  the  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  company.  Work  was  at  once  resumed  on 
the  partially  graded  line.      In  1855  the  road  was  completed  to  Horicon,  fifty  miles. 
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The  Milwaukee  &  Watertown  company  was  chartered  in  185 1,  to  build  from  Milwaukee  to 
Watertown.  It  soon  organized,  and  began  the  construction  of  its  line  from  BrOokfield,  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  and  a  point  on  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  road  leading  through 
Oconomowoc  to  Watertown.  The  charter  contained  a  provision  that  the  company  might  extend 
its  road  by  way  of  Portage  to  La  Crosse.  It  reached  Watertown  in  1856,  and  was  consolidated 
with  the  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  road  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  congress  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  to  aid  in  the 
building  of  a  railroad  from  Madison,  or  Columbus,  via  Portage  City,  to  the  St.  Croix  riveror 
lake,  between  townships  25  and  31.  and  from  thence  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  to 
Bayfield.  An  adjourned  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  met  on  September  3  of  that  year, 
to  dispose  of  the  grant.  The  disposal  of  this  grant  had  been  generally  discussed  by  the  press, 
and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state  seemed  to  tend  toward  its  bestowal  upon  a  new  company. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  also  the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  when  the  session  commenced.  When  a  new  company  was  proposed  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  twenty  from  the  senate  and  assembly  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  bill,  conferring  the 
grant  upon  a  company  to  be  created  by  the  bill  itself.  The  work  of  the  committee  proceeded 
harmoniously  until  the  question  of  who  should  be  corporators  was  to  be  acted  upon,  when  a 
difference  of  opinion  was  found  to  exist,  and  one  that  proved  difficult  to  harmonize.  In  the  mean- 
time the  LaCrosse  and  Watertown  companies  had  consolidated,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  were  "propitiated"  by  "pecuniary  compliments"  to  induce  them  to 
pass  the  bill,  conferring  the  so  called  St.  Croix  grant  upon  the  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  railroad 
company.  The  vote  in  the  assembly  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  was,  ayes  62,  noes  7.  In  the  senate 
it  stood,  ayes  17,  noes  7. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1858  a  committee  was  raised  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  their  report  demonstrateii  that  bonds  were  set  apart  for  all  who  voted  for  the  LaCrosse  bill ; 
to  members  of  assembly  $5,000  each,  and  members  of  senate  $10,000  each.  A  few  months 
after  the  close  of  the  legislative  sesssion  of  1856  the  land  grant  bonds  of  the  LaCrosse  road 
became  worthless.  Neither  the  LaCrosse  company  nor  its  successors  ever  received  any  portion 
of  the  lands  granted  to  the  state.  During  the  year  1857  the  LaCrosse  company  completed  its 
line  of  road  through  Portage  City  to  LaCrosse,  and  its  Watertown  line  to  Columbus. 

The  "Milwaukee  &  Horicon  Railroad  Company"  was  charte'red  in  1852.  Between  the 
years  1855  and  1857  it  built  through  Waupun  and  Ripon  to  Berlin,  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles. 
It  was,  in  effect,  controlled  by  the  LaCrosse  &  Milwaukee  company,  although  built  as  a  separate 
branch.  This  line  was  subsequently  merged  in  the  LaCrosse  company,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway. 

The  ''  Madison,  Fond  du  Lac  &  Lake  Michigan  Railroad  Company"  was  chartered  in  1855, 
to  build  a  road  from 'Madison  wa  Fond  du  Lac  to  Lake  Michigan.  In  1857  it  bought  of  the 
LaCrosse  company  that  portion  of  its  road  acquired  by  consolidation  with  the  Milwaukee  & 
Watertown  company.  Its  name  was  then  changed  to  "  Milwaukee  &  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany." It  owned  a  line  of  road  from  Brookfield  to  Watertown,  and  branches  from  the  latter 
place  to  Columbus  and  Sun  Prairie,  in  all  about  eighty  miles  in  length. 

In  1858  and  1859  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  and  the  Milwaukee  &  Horicon  companies 
defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  their  bonded  debts.  In  the  same  years  the  bond- 
holders of  the  two  companies  instituted  foreclosure  proceedings  on  the  different  trust  deeds  given  to 
secure  their  bonds.  Other  suits  to  enforce  the  payment  of  their  floating  debts  were  also  com- 
menced. Protracted  litigation  in  both  the  state  and  federal  courts  resulted  in  a  final  settlement 
in  1868,  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.     In  the  meantime,  in  1862  and 
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1863,  both  roads  were  sold,  and  purchased  by  an  association  of  the  bondholders,  who  organized 
the  "  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company."  The  new  company  succeeded  to  all  the  rights 
of  both  the  La  Crosse  and  Horicon  companies,  and  soon  afterward,  in  1863,  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Western  company,  thus  getting  control  of  the  roads  from  Mil- 
waukee to  La  Crosse,  from  Horicon  to  Berlin,  from  Brookfield  to  Watertown,  and  the  branches 
to.  Columbus  and  Sun  Prairie.  In  1864  it  built  from  Columbus  to  Portage,  from  Brookfield  to 
Milwaukee,  and  subsequently  extended  the  Sun  Prairie  branch  to  Madison,  in  1869.  It  also 
purchased  the  Ripon  &  AVolf  River  road,  which  had  been  built  fifteen  miles  in  length,  from 
Ripon  to  Omro,  on  the  Fox  river,  and  extended  it  to  Winneconne  on  the  Wolf  river,  five  miles 
farther,  and  twenty  miles  from  Ripon.  In  1867  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway  company 
obtained  control  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  railroad.  The  legislature  of  1857  had 
passed  an  act,  authorizing  all  stock-holders  in  all  incorporated  companies  to  vote  on  shares  of 
stock  owned  by  them.  The  directors  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company  had  secured  a 
majority  of  the  common  stock,  and,  at  the  election  of  1867,  elected  themselves  a  board  of 
directors  for  the  Prairie  du  Chien  company.  All  the  rights,  property  and  interests  of  the 
latter  company  came  under  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  former. 

In  1865,  Alexander  Mitchell,  of  Milwaukee,  was  elected  president,  and  S.  S.  Merrill  general 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway  company.  They  were  retained  in  their  respective 
positions  by  the  new  organization,  and  still  continue  to  hold  these  offices,  a  fact  largely  owing  to 
the  able  and  efficient  manner  that  has  characterized  their  management  of  the  company's  affairs. 
The  company  operates  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  of  road  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  all  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  miles.  Its  lines  extend  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in 
Minnesota,  and  to  Algona  in  Iowa,  and  over  the  Western  Union  to  Savanna  and  Rock  Island 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The"Oshkosh  &•  Mississippi  Railroad  Company''  was  chartered  in  1866  to  build  a  road 
from  the  city  of  Oshkosh  to  the  Mississippi  river.  Its  construction  to  Ripon  in  1872  was  a 
move  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Oshkosh  to  connect  their  town  with  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
road.     It  is  twenty  miles  in  length  and  leased  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company. 

In  1871  and  1872  the  "Wisconsin  Union  Railroad,  Company,"  of  which  John  W.  Cary  was 
president,  built  a  road  from  Milwaukee  to  the  state  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  to 
connect  with  a  road  built  from  Chicago  to  the  state  line  of  Illinois.  This  new  line  between 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  was  built  in  the  interest  of,  and  in  fact  by,  the  Mil\yaukee  &  St.  Paul 
company  to  afford  a  connection  between  its  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  system  of  roads, 
and  the  eastern  trunk  lines  centering  in  Chicago.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  from  three  to  six  miles  from  it,  and  is  eighty-five  miles  in  length. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  1848  chartered  the  "  Madison  &  Beloit  Railroad  Company  " 
with  authority  to  build  a  railroad  from  Beloit  to  Madison  only.  In  1850,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  company  was  authorized  to  extend  the  road  to  the  Wisconsin  river  and  La  Crosse, 
and  to  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  pear  St.  Paul,  and  also  from  Janesville  to  Fond  du  Lac. 
Its  name  was  changed,  under  legislative  authority,  to  the  "  Rock  River  Valley  Union  Railroad 
Company."  In  1851,  the  line  from  Janesville  north  not  being  pushed  as  the  people  expected, 
the  legislature  of  Illinois  chartered  the  "  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company  "  with  authority 
to  consolidate  with  any  road  in  Wisconsin.  In  1855,  an  act  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  consoli- 
dated the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  companies  with  the  "  Rock  River  Valley  Union  Railroad  Com- 
pany," and  the  new  organization  took  the  name  of  the  "  Chicago,  St,  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Rail- 
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road  Company."  In  1854,  and  previous  to  the  consolidation,  the  company  had  failed  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bondholders,  who  foreclosed  and  took  stock  for  their  bonds.  The 
old  management  of  A.  Hyatt  Smith  and  John  B.  Macy  was  superseded,  and  Wm.  B.  Ogden  was 
made  president.  Chicago  was  all  along  deeply  interested  in  reaching  the  rich  grain  fields  of  the 
Rock  river  valley,  as  well  as  the  inexhaustible  timber  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin  and  that  part  of  Michigan  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  called  the  Peninsula.  It 
also  sought  a  connection  with  the  upper  Mississippi  region,  then  being  rapidly  peopled,  by  a  line 
of  railroad  to  run  through  Madison  to  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota.  Its  favorite  road  was  started  from 
Chicago  on  the  wide  (six  feet)  gauge,  and  so  constructed  seventy  miles  to  Sharon  on  the  Wis- 
consin state  line.  This  was  changed  to  the  usual  (four  feet,  eight  and  one-half  inches)  width, 
and  the  work  was  vigorously  pushed,  reaching  Janesville  in  1855  and  Fond  du  Lac  in  1858.  The 
Rock  River  Valley  Union  railroad  company  had,  however,  built  about  thirty  miles  from  Fond 
du  Lac  south  toward  Minnesota  Junction  before  the  consolidation  took  place.  The  partially 
graded  line  on  a  direct  route  between  Janesville  and  Madison  was  abandoned.  In  1852  a  new 
charter  had  been  obtained,  and  the  ''  Beloit  &  Madison  Railroad  Company  "  had  been  organized 
to  build  a  road  from  Beloit  via  Janesville  to  Madison.  A  subsequent  amendment  to  this  charter 
had  left  out  Janesville  as  a  point,  and  the  Beloit  branch  was  pushed  through  to  Madison,  reach- 
'ing  that  city  in  1864. 

The  "Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company"  had  built  a  branch  of  the  Galena 
line  from  Belvedere  to  Beloit  previous  to  1854.  In  that  year,  it  leased  the  Beloit  &  Madison 
road,  and  from  1856  operated  it  in  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi,  reaching  Janes- 
ville by  way  of  Hanover  Junction,  a  station  on  its  Southern  Wisconsin  branch,  eight  miles  west 
of  Janesville.  The  consolidation  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Fond  du  Lac  companies  was  effected  and  approved  by  legislative  enactment  in  1855,  and  a  new 
organization  called  the  "  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company  "  took  their  place. 

The  "Green  Bay,  Milwaukee  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company ''  was  chartered  in  1851  to  build 
a  road  from  Milwaukee  to  the  state  line  of  Illinois  to  connect  with  a  road  from  Chicago,  called 
the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  railroad.  Both  roads  were  completed  in  1855,  and  run  in  connection 
until  r863,  when  they  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  "Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Railroad 
Company."  To  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  secured  it  by  perpetual  lease.  May  j.^  1866,  and  it  is  now  operated  as  its  Chicago 
division. 

The  "  Kenosha  &  Beloit  Railroad  Company  "  was  incorporated  in  1853  to  build  a  road  from 
Kenosha  to  Beloit,  and  was  organized  soon  after  its  charter»was  obtained.  Its  name  was  after- 
ward changed  to  the  "  Kenosha,  Rockford  &  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company,"  and  its  route 
changed  to  run  to  Rockford  instead  of  Beloit.  The  line  starts  at  Kenosha,  and  runs  through  the 
Eounty  of  Kenosha  and  crosses  the  state  line  near  the  village  of  Genoa  in  the  county  of  Wal- 
worth, a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and,  there  connects  with  a  road  in 
Illinois  running  to  Rockford,  and  with  which  it  consolidated.  Kenosha  and  its  citizens  were  the 
principal  subscribers  to  its  capital  stock.  The  company  issued  its  bonds,  secured  by  the  usual 
mortgage  on  its  franchises  and  property.  Failing  to  pay  its  interest,  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed 
and  the  road  was  sold  to  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  company  in  1863,  and  is  now  operated  by 
it  as  the  Kenosha  division.     The  line  was  constructed  from  Kenosha  to  Genoa  in  1862. 

The  "Northwestern  Union  Railway  Company  "  was  organized  in  1872,  under  the  general  rail- 
road law  of  the  state,  to  build  a  line  of  road  from  Milwaukee  to  Fond  du  Lac,  with  a  branch  to 
Lodi.  The  road  was  constructed  during  the  years  1872  and  1873  from  Milwaukee  to  Fond  du 
Lac.     The  Chicago  &   Northwestern   company  were  principally  interested  in  its  being  built,  to 
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shorten  its  line  between  Chicago  and  Green  Bay,  and  now  uses  it  as  its  main  through  line  between 
the  two  points. 

The  "  Baraboo  Air-Line  Railroad  Company"  was  incorporated  in  1870, to  build  a  road  from 
Madison,  Columbus,  or  Waterloo  via  Baraboo,  to  La  Crosse,  or  any  point  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  with  which  company  it  con- 
solidated, and  the  work  of  building  a  connecting  line  between  Madison  and  Winona  Junction 
was  vigorously  pushed  forward.  Lodi  was  reached  in  1870,  Baraboo  in  1871,  and  Winona  Junc- 
tion in  1874.  The  ridges  between  Elroy  and  Sparta  were  tunneled  at  great  expense  and  with 
much  difficulty.  In  1874  the  company  reported  an  expenditure  for  its  three  tunnels  of 
^476,743.32,  and  for  the  129  i-io  miles  between  Madison  and  Winona  Junction  of  $5,342,169.96, 
and  a  large  expenditure  yet  required  to  be  made  on  it.  In  1867  the.  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
company  bought  of  D.  N.  Barney  &  Co.  their  interest  in  the  Winona  &  St.  Peters  railway,  a  line 
being  built  westerly  from  Winona'  in  Minnesota,  and  of  which  one  hundred  and  five  miles  had 
been  built.  It  also  bought  of  the  same  parties  their  interest  in  the  La  Crosse,  Trempealeau  & 
Prescott  railway,  a  line  being  built  from  Winona  Junction,  three  miles  east  of  La  Crosse,  tb 
Winona,  Minn.  The  latter  line  was  put  in  operation  in  1870,  and  is  twenty-nine  miles  long. 
With  the  completion  of  its  Madison  branch  to  Winona  junction,  in  1873,  it  had  in  operation  a 
line  from  Chicago,  via  Madison  and  Winona,  to  Lake  Kampeska,  Minn.,  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-three  miles. 

In  the  year  1856  a  valuable  grant  of  land  was  made  by  congress  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads.  The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  company  claimed 
that  the  grant  was  obtained  through  its  efforts,  and  that  of  right  it  should  have  the  northeastern 
grant,  so-called.  At  the  adjourned  session  of  the  legislature  of  1856,  a  contest  over  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  grant  resulted  in  conferring  it  upon  the  "  Wisconsin  &  Superior  Railroad  Company," 
a  corporation  chartered  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  it  this  grant.  It  was  generally  believed 
at  the  time  that  the  new  company  was  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Fond  du  Lac  company,  and  at  the  subsequent  session,  in  the  following  year,  it  was  authorized  to 
consolidate  with  the  new  company,  which  it  did  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  thus  obtained  the 
grant  of  3,840  acres  per  mile  along  its  entire  line,  from  Fond  du  Lac  northerly  to  the  state  line 
between  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  It  extended  its  road  to  Oshkosh  in  1859,  to  Appleton  in 
1861,  and  in  1862  to  Fort  Howard,  forming  a  line  two  hundred  and  forty-two  miles  long.  The 
line  from  Fort  Howard  to  Escanaba,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  long,  was  opened  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  and  made  a  connection  with  the  peninsular  railroad  of  Michigan.  It  now  became  a  part 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  extending  from  Escanaba  to  the  iron  mines,  and  thence  to 
Lake  Superior  at  Marquette.  Albert  Keep,  of  Chicago,  is  president,  and  Marvin  Hughitt,  a 
gentleman  of  great  railroad  experience,  is  general  superintendent.  The  company  operates  five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles  of  road  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  all  sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen  miles. 
Its  lines  extend  into  five  different  states.  Over  these  lines  its  equipment  is  run  in  common,  or 
transferred  from  place  to  place,  as  the  changes  in  business  may  temporarily  require. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad. 

The  "  Milwaukee  &  Northern  Railway  Company  "  was  incorporated  in  1870,  to  build  a  road 
from  Milwaukee  to  some  point  on  the  Fox  river  below  Winnebago  lake,  and  thence  to  Lake 
Superior,  with  branches.  It  completed  its  road  to  Menasha,  one  hundred  and  two  miles  from 
Milwaukee,  with  a  branch  from  Hilbert  to  Green  Bay,  twenty-seven  miles,  in  1873,  S-*!*^  ii^  that 
Sfear  leased  its  line  to  the  "  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company,"  which  is  still  operating  it.     In 
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1864  congress  made  a  grant  of  land  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  raiU 
rqad  from  Berlin,  Doty's  Island,  Fond  du  Lac,  or  Portage,  by  way  of  Stevens  Point,  to  Bayfield 
or  Superior,  granting  the  odd  sections  within  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  with  an  indem- 
nity limit  of  twenty  miles  on  each  side.  The  legislature  of  1865  failed  to  dispose  of  this  grant, 
but  that  of  1866  provided  for  the  organization  of  two  companies,  one  to  build  from  Portage  City 
by  way  of  Berlin  to  Stevens  Point,  and  the  other  from  Menasha  to  the  same  point,  and  then 
jointly  to  Bayfield  and  Lake  Superior.  The  former  was  called  the  "Winnebago  and  Lake  Superior 
Railroad  Company,"  and  the  latter  the  "  Portage  &  Superior  Railroad  Company."  In  1869  an  act 
was  passed  consolidating  the  two  companies,  which  was  done  under  the  name  of  the  "  Portage, 
Winnebago  &  Superior  Railroad  Company."  In  1871  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to 
the  "  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company."  The  Winnebago  &  Lake  Superior  company  was 
organized  under  Hon.  George  Reed  as  president,  and  at  once  commenced  the  construction  of  its 
line  of  road  between  Menasha  and  Stevens  Point.  In  1871  the  Wisconsin  Central  consolidated 
with  the  "  Manitowoc  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company."  The  articles  of  consolidation  provided 
that  Gardner  Colby,  a  director  of  the  latter  company,  should  be  president,  and  that  George  Reed, 
a  director  of  the  former,  should  be  vice  president  of  the  new  organization;  with  a  further  provision 
that  Gardner  Colby,  George  Reed,  and  Elijah  B.  Phillips  should  be  and  remain  its  executive 
committee. 

In  1-871,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  "Phillips  and  Colby  Construction  Company," 
which  created  E.  B.  Phillips,  C.  L.  Colby,  Henry  Pratt,  and  such  others  as  they  might  associate 
with  them,  a  body  corporate,  with  authority  to  build  railroads  and  do  all  manner  of  things  relat- 
ing to  railroad  construction  and  operation.  Under  this  act  the  construction  company  contracted 
with  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad  company,  to  build  its  line  of  road  from  Menasha  to  Lake 
Superior.  In  November,  1873,  the  Wisconsin  Central  leased  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern  com- 
pany its  line  of  road  extending  from  Schwartzburg  to  Menasha,  and  the  branch  to  Green  Bay,  for 
the  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  and  also  acquired  the  rights  of  the  latter  com- 
pany to  use  the  track  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company  between  Schwartzburg  and 
Milwaukee,  and  to  depot  facilities  in  Milwaukee.  The  construction  of  the  land  grant  portion 
of  this  important  line  of  road  was  commenced  in  187 1,  and  it  was  completed  to  Stevens  Point  in 
November  of  that  year.  It  was  built  from  Stevens  Point  north  one  hundred  miles  to  Worcester 
in  1872.  During  1872  and  1873,  it  was  built  from  Ashland  south  to  the  Penoka  iron  ridge,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles.  The  straight  line  between  Portage  City  and  Stevens  Point,  authorized  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1875,  was  constructed  between  October  i,  1875,  and  October,  1876, 
sevenly-one  miles  in  length.  The  gap  of  forty-two  miles  between  Worcester  and  Penoka  iron 
ridge  was  closed  in  June,  1877.  E.  B.  Phillips,  of  Milwaukee,  is  president  and  general  manager. 
This  line  of  road  passes  through  a  section  of  our  state  hitherto  unsettled.  It  has  been  pushed 
through  with  energy,  and  opened  up  for  settlement  an  immense  region  of  heavily  timbered  land, 
and  thus  contributed  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

The  Western  Union  Railroad'. 

The  "  Racine,  Janesville  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company"  was  chartered  in  1852,10  build 
a  road  from  Racine  to  Beloit,  and  was  organized  the  same  year.  The  city  of  Racine  issued  its 
bonds  for  $300,000  in  payment  for  that  amount  of  stock.  The  towns  of  Racine,  Elkhorn,  Dele-  ' 
van  and  Beloit  gave  $190,000,  and  issued  their  bonds,  and  farmers  along  the  line  made  liberal 
subscriptions  and  secured  the  same  by  mortgages  on  their  farms.  The  road  was  built  to  Burling- 
ton in  1855,  to  Delavan  early  in  1856,  and  to  Beloit,  sixty-eight  miles  from  Racine,  during  the 
same  year.     Failing  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  bonds  and  its  floating  indebtedness,  it  was  sur- 
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rendered  by  the  company  to  the  bond-holders  in  1859,  ^1^°  completed  it  to  Freeport  during  that 
year,  and  afterward  built  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Savannah,  and  thence  to  Rock  Island.  The 
bond-holders  purchased  and  sold  the  road  in  1866,  and  a  new  organization  was  had  as  the  "  West- 
ern Union  Railroad  Company,"  and  it  has  since  been  operated  under  that  name.  In  1869,  it 
built  a  line  from  Elkhorn  to  Eagle,  seventeen  miles,  and  thus  made  a  connection  with  Milwau- 
kee over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  line.  The  latter  company  owns  a  controlling 
interest  it  its  line.  Alexander  Mitchell  is  the  president  of  the  company,  and  D.  A.  Olin, 
general  superintendent. 

West  Wisconsin  Railroad. 

The  lands  granted  by  congress  in  1856  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  Wisconsin, 
from  Tomah  to  Superior  and  Bayfield,  were  disposed  of  as  mentioned  under  the  history  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company.  The  La  Crosse  company,  as  we  have  seen,  prevailed  in 
the  legislature  of  1856,  and  secured  legislation  favorable  to  its  interests ;  but  it  failed  to  build  the 
line  of  road  provided  for,  and  forfeited  its  right  to  lands  granted.  In  1863,  the  "  Tomah  &  Lake 
St.  Croix  Railroad  Company  "  was  incorporated,  with  authority  to  construct  a  railroad  from  some 
point  in  the  town  of  Tomah  in  Monroe  county,  to  sucli  point  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  between  town- 
ships 25  and  31  as  the  directors  might  determine.  To  the  company,  by  the  act  creating  it,  was 
granted  all  the  interest  and  estate  of  this  state,  to  so  much  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  known  as  the  St.  Croix  grant,  as  lay  between  Tomah  and  Lake 
St.  Croix.  A  few  months  after  its  organization,  the  company  passed  substantially  into  the  hands 
of  D.  A.  Baldwin  and  Jacob  Humbird,  who  afterward  built  a  line  of  road  from  Tomah,  via  Black 
River  Falls,  and  Eau  Claire  to  Hudson,  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles. 
Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to  the  "West  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company."  In  1873,  it  built 
its  road  from  Warren's  Mills  via  Camp  Douglass,  on  the  St.  Paul  road  to  Elroy,  and  took  up  its 
track  from  the  first-named  place,  twelve  miles,  to  Tomah.  A  law-suit  resulted,  which  went  against 
the  railroad  company,  and  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
by  the  company  to  the  town  of  Tomah.  The  road  was  built  through  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  ' 
country,  and  its  earnings  have  not  been  sufficient  to  enrich  its  stock-holders.  It  connects  at 
Camp  Douglass  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road,  and  at  Elroy  with  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  railway  company's  line,  which  gives  the  latter  a  through  line  to  St.  Paul.  It  is 
operated  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway,  and  managed  in  its  interest. 
It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Wm.  H.  Ferry,  of  Chicago,  as  receiver ;  H.  H.  Potter,  of  Chicago,  as 
presidentj;  and  E.  W.  Winter,  of  Hudson,  superintendent. 

The  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Railway. 

In  1870,  the  "Milwaukee,  Manitowoc  &  Green  Bay  Railroad  Company"  was  chartered  to 
build  a  road  from  Milwaukee  to  Green  Bay  by  way  of  Manitowoc.  It  built  its  line  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Manitowoc  in  1873,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  "  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  West- 
ern Railroad  Company."  Under  a  decree  of  foreclosure,  it  was  Sold  Dec.  10,  1875,  and  its  name 
was  changed  to  "  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Railway  Company,"  by  which  name  it  is 
still  known. 

In  1866,  the  "  Appleton  &  New  London  Railroad  Company''  was  incorporated  to  build  a 
road  from  Appleton  to  New  London,  and  thence  to  Lake  Superior.  A  subsequent  amendment 
to,  its  charter  authorized  it  to  extend  its  road  to  Manitowoc.  It  built  most  of  the  line  from 
Appleton  to  that  city,  and  then,  under  legislative  authority,  sold  this  extension  to   the  Milwau- 
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kee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  railroad  company.  The  last-named  company  extended  it  to  New 
London,  on  the  Wolf  river,  twenty-one  miles,  in  1876,  where  it  connects  with  the  Green  Bay  & 
Minnesota  road.  It  now  operates  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  of  road,  extending  from  Mil- 
waukee to  New  London,  passing  through  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc  and  Appleton,  which  includes 
a  branch  line  six  miles  in  length  from  Manitowoc  to  Two  Rivers.  F.  W.  Rhinelander,  of  New 
York,  is  its  president,  and  H.  G.  H.  Reed,  of  Milwaukee,  superintendent. 

The  Green  Bay  &  Minnesota  Railroad. 

The  line  of  road  operated  by  this  company  extends  from  Fort  Howard  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  opposite  Winona,  Minnesota.  It  is  two  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  was 
built  through  a  sparsely  settled  and  heavily  timbered  section  of  the  state.  It  began  under  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  yet  was  pushed  through  by  the  energy  of  a  few  men  at  Green  Bay 
and  along  its  line.  It  was  originally  chartered  in  1866  as  the  "Green  Bay  &  Lake  Pepin  Rail- 
road Company  "  to  build  a  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river  near  Green  Bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river  opposite  Winona.  But  little  was  done  except  the  making  of  preliminary  surveys  in 
1870.  During  1870  and  1871,  forty  miles  were  constructed  and  put  in  operation.  In  1872,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  miles  were  graded,  the  track  laid,  and  the  river  reached,  sixty-two  miles 
farther,  in  1873.  ^^  1876,  it  acquired  the  right  to  use  the  "Winona  cut-off "  between  Winona 
and  Onalaska,  and  built  a  line  from  the  latter  point  to  La  Crosse,  seven  miles,  thus  connecting  its 
road  with  the  chief  city  of  Wisconsin  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  city  of  La  Crosse  aided  this 
extension  by  subscribing  $75,000  and  giving  its  corporation  bonds  for  that  amount.  Henry 
Ketchum,  of  New  London,  is  president  of  the  company,  and  D.  M.  Kelly,  of  Green  Bay,  gen- 
eral manager. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Road. 

The  "Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad  Company  "  was  incorporated  in  187 1  to  build  a  road  from 
a  point  on  or  near  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  &  La  Crosse  railroad,  between  Kilbourn  City  and 
the  tunnel  in  said  road  to  the  village  of  Wausau,  in  the  county  of  Marathon,  and  the  road  to  pass 
not  more  than  one  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  county  of  Wood.  The  road 
was  commenced  at  Tomah,  and  graded  to  Centralia  in  1872,  and  opened  to  that  village  in  1873, 
and  during  1874  it  was  completed  to  Wausau,  ninety  miles  in  itswhole  length.  Boston  capitalists 
furnished  the  money,  and  it  is  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  Dubuque-  &  Minnesota  railroad, 
through  which  the  equipment  was  procured.  The  lumber  regions  of  the  Wisconsin  river  find  an 
outlet  over  it,  and  its  junction  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road  at  Tomah  enables. 
a  connection  with  the  railroads  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  It  gives  the  people  of  Marathon  county 
an  outlet  long  needed  for  a  large  lumber  trafific,  and  also  enables  them  to  receive  their  goods  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds  for  the  lumbering  region  tributary  to  Wausau.  James  F.  Joy,  of 
Detroit,  is  president,  and  F.  O.  Wyatt,  superintendent. 

Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad. 

The  "Sheboygan  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  "  was  incorporated  in  1852,  to  build  a 
road  from  Sheboygan  to  the  Mississippi  river.  It  was  completed  from  Sheboygan  to  Plymouth 
in  1 85  8,  to  Glenbeulah  in  1 860,  to  Fond  du  Lac  in  1868,  and  to  Princeton  in  1 87  2 .  The  extension 
from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Princeton  was  built  under  authority  of  an  act  passed  in  187 1. 

Under  a  foreclosure  in  1861  the  line  from  Sheboygan  to  Fonddu  Lac  was  sold,  and  the  name 
of  the  company  changed  to  "  Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Company."      The  length  of 
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the  line  is  seventy-eight  miles,  and  it  passes  through  a  fertile  agricultural  country.  The  city  of 
Sheboygan,  county,  city  and  town  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  the  towns  of  Riverdale,  Ripon,  Brooklyn, 
Princeton,  and  St.  Marie,  aided  in  its  building  to  an  amount  exceeding  $250,000.  D.  L.  Wells 
is  president,  and  Geo.  P.  Lee,  superindendent. 

The  Mineral  Point  Railroad. 

The  "  Mineral  Point  Railroad  Company  "  was  chartered  in  1852,  to  build  a  road  from  Mineral 
Point,  in  the  county  of  Iowa,  to  the  state  line,  in  township  number  one,  in  either  the  county  of 
Green  or  La  Fayette.      It  was  completed  to  Warren,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  thirty-two  miles,  in 

1855,  ma,king  a  connection  at  that  point  with  the  Illinois  Central,  running  from  Chicago  to  Galena. 
Iowa  county  loaned  its  credit  and  issued  its  bonds  to  aid  in  its  construction.  It  was  sold  under 
foreclosure  in  1856.  Suits  were  brought  against  Iowa  county  to  collect  the  amount  of  its  bonds, 
and  judgment  obtained  in  the  federal  courts.  Much  litigation  has  been  had,  and  ill  feeling 
engendered,  the  supervisors  t)f  the  county  having  been  arrested  for  contempt  of  the  decree  of 
the  court.     Geo.  W.  Cobb,  of  Mineral  Point,  is  the  general  manager. 

The  Dubuque,  Platteville  &  Milwaukee  railroad  was  completed  in  July,  1870,  and  extends 
from  Calamine,  a  point  on  the  Mineral  Point  railroad,  to  the  village  of  Platteville,  eighteen  miles, 
and  is  operated  by  the  Mineral  Point  railroad  companj' 

Madison  &  Portage  Railroad. 

The  legislature  of  1855  chartered  the  "  Sugar  River  Valley  Railroad  Company  "  to  build  a  road 
from  a  point  on  the  north  side  of  the  line  of  the  Southern  Wisconsin  road,  within  the  limits  of 
Green  county,  to  Dayton,  on  the  Sugar  river.  In  1857  it  was  authorized  to  build  south  to  the  state 
line,  and  make  its  northern  terminus  at  Madison.  In  1861  it  was  authorized  to  build  from  Madi- 
son to  Portage  City,  and  from  Columbus  to  Portage  City,  and  so  much  of  the  land   grant  act  of 

1856,  as  related  to  the  building  of  the  road  from  Madison,  and  from  Columbus  to  Portage  City, 
was  anntilled  and  repealed,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  that  were  conferred  upon  the  LaCrosse 
company  were  given  to  the  Sugar  River  Valley  railroad  company,  and  the  portion  of  the  land 
grant,  applicable  to  the  lines  mentioned,  was  conferred  upon  the  last  named  company.  Under 
this  legislation  about  twenty  miles  of  the  line  between  Madison  and  Portage  were  graded,  and 
the  right  of  way  secured  for  about  thirty  of  the  thirty-nine  miles.  The  La  Crosse  company  had 
done  considerable  grading  before  its  right  was  annulled.  In  1866  the  company  was  relieved 
from  constructing  the  road  from  Columbus  to  Portage  City.  In  1870  the  purchasers  of  that  part 
of  the  Sugar  River  Valley  railroad  lying  between  Madison  and  Portage  City  were  incorporated 
as  the  "  Madison  &  Portage  Railroad  Company,"  and  to  share  all  the  rights,  grants,  etc.,  that 
were  conferred  upon  the  Sugar  River  railroad  company  by  its  charter,  and  amendments  thereto, 
so  far  as  related  to  that  portion  of  the  line. 

Previous  to  this  time,  in  1864  and  1865,  judgments  had  been  obtained  against  the  Sugar 
River  Valley  company ;  and  its  right  of  way,  grading  and  depot  grounds  sold  for  a  small  sum. 
James,  Campbell,  who  had  been  a  contractor  with  the  Sugar  River  Valley  company,  with  others, 
became  the  purchasers,  and  organized  under  the  act  of  1870,  and,  during  the  year  1871,  com- 
pleted it  between  Madison  and  Portage  City,  and  in  March,  187 1,  leased  it  to  the  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  company,  and  it  is  still  operated  by  that  corporation.  In  1871  the  Madison  &  Portage 
company  was  authorized  to  extend  its  road  south  to  the  Illinois  state  line,  and  north  from 
Portage  City  to  Lake  Winnebago.    The  same  year  it  was  consolidated  with  the  "  Rockford  Central 
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Railroad  Company,"  of  Illinois,  and  its  name  changed  to  the  "  Chicago  &  Superior  Railroad 
Company,"  but  still  retains  its  own  organization.  The  Madison  &  Portage  railroad  company 
claims  a  share  in  the  lands  granted  by  acts  of  congress  in  1856,  and  have  commenced  proceed- 
ings to  assert  its  claim,  which  case  is  still  pending  in  the  federal  courts. 

North  Wisconsin  Railroad. 

The  "North  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company"  was  incorporated  in  1869,  to  build  a  road  from 
Lake  St.  Croix,  or  river,  to  Bayfield  on  Lake  Superior.  The  grant  of  land  by  congress  in  1856,  to 
aid  in  building  a  road  from  Lake  St.  Croix  to  Bayfield  on  Lake  Superior,  under  the  decision  of 
the  federal  court,  was  yet  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  This  company,  in  187 1,  built  a  short 
section  of  its  line  of  road,  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  grant.  In  1873,  the  grant  was 
conferred  upon  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  company,  but  under  the  terms  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  act,  it  declined  to  accept  it.  The  legislature  of  1874  gave  it  to  the  North  Wiscon- 
sin company,  and  it  has  built  forty  miles  of  its  road,  and  received  the  lands  pertaining  thereto. 
Since  1876,  it  has  not  completed  any  part  of  its  line,  but  is  trying  to  construct  twenty  miles 
during  the  present  year.  The  company  is  authorized  to  construct  a  road  both-  to  Superior  and 
to  Bayfield,  but  the  act  granting  the  lands  confers  that  portion  from  Superior  to  the  intersection 
of  the  line  to  Bayfield  upon  the  Chicago  &  North  Pacific  air-line  railroad.  This  last-named 
company  have  projected  a  line  from  Chicago  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  are  the 
owners  of  an  old  grade  made  through  Walworth  and  Jefferson  counties,  by  a  company  chartered 
in  1853  as  the  "Wisconsin  Central,"  to  build  a  road  from  Portage  City  to  Geneva,  in  the  county 
of  Walworth.  The  latter  company  had  also  graded  its  line  between  Geneva  and  the  state  line 
of  Illinois.  This  grade  was  afterward  appropriated  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  arid  over  it 
they  now  operate  thmr  line  from  Chicago  to  Geneva. 

Prairie  du  Chien  &  McGregor  Railroad. 

This  is  a  line  two  miles  in  length,  connecting  Prairie  du  Chien  in  Wisconsin,  with  McGregor 
in  Iowa.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  John  Lawler,  of  the  latter-named  place.  It  extends  across 
both  channels  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  an  intervening  island.  The  railroad  bridge  consists 
of  substantial  piling,  except  a  pontoon  draw  across  each  navigable  channel.  Each  pontoon  is  four 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  provided  with  suitable  machinery  and  operated  by  steam 
power.  Mr.  Lawler  has  secured  a  patent  on  his  invention  of  the  pontoon  draw  for  railroad 
bridges.     His  line  was  put  in  operation  in  April,  1874. 

The  Chippewa  Falls  &   Western  Railroad. 

This  road  was  built  in  1874,  by  a  company  organized  under  the  general  law  of  the  state.  It 
is  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  connects  the  "  Falls  "  with  the  West  Wisconsin  line  at  Eau  Claire. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  energetic  business  men  and  capitalists  of  Chippewa  Falls,  to  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  great  lumber  and  other  interests  of  that  thriving  and  prosperous  city.  The  road 
is  substantially  built,  and  the  track  laid  with  steel  rails. 

Narrow  Gauge  Railroads. 

The  "  Galena  &  Southern  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company  "  was  incorporated  in  1857.  Under 
its  charter,  a  number  of  capitalists  of  the  city  of  Galena,  in  the   state  of  Illinois,  commenced 
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the  construction  of  a  narrow  (three  feet)  gauge  road,  running  from  that  city  to  Platteville,  thirty- 
one  miles  in  length,  twenty  miles  in  Wisconsin.  It  runs  through  a  part  of  La  Fayette  county  to 
Platteville,  in  Grant  county,  and  was  completed  to  the  latter  point  in  1875.  Surveys  are  being 
made  for  an  extension  to  Wingville,  in  Grant  county. 

The  "  Fond  du  Lac,  Amboy  &  Peoria  Railway  Company  "  was  organized  under  the  general 
law  of  the  state,  in  1874,  to  build  a  narrow  gauge  road  from  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  south 
line  of  the  state  in  the  county  of  Walworth  or  Rock,  and  it  declared  its  intention  to  consolidate 
with  a  company  in  Illinois  that  had  projected  a  line  of  railroad  from  Peoria,  in  Illinois,  to  the  south 
line  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  road  is  constructed  and  in  operation  from  Fond  du  Lac  to 
Iron  Ridge,  a  point  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Fond 
du  Lac. 

The  "Pine  River  &  Steven's  Point  Railroad  Company"  was  crganized  by  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  Richland  Center,  and  has  built  a  narrow  gauge  rOad  from  Lone  Rock,  a  point  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road,  in  Richland  county,  to  Richland  Center,  sixteen  miles  in 
length.     Its  track  is  laid  with  wooden  rails,  and  it  is  operated  successfully. 

The  "  Chicago  &  Tomah  Railroad  Company  "  organized  under  the  general  railroad  law  of- 
the  state,  in  1872,  to  construct  a  narrow  gauge  road  from  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  to  the  city  of 
Tomah,  in  Wisconsin.  Its  president  and  active  manager  is  D.  R.  Williams,  of  Clermont,  Iowa, 
and  its  secretary  is  L.M.  Culver,  of  Wauzeka.  It  has  graded  about  forty-five  miles,  extending 
from  Wauzeka  up  the  valley  of  the  Kickapoo  river,  in  Crawford  county,  Wisconsin.  It  expects 
.to  have  fifty-four  miles  in  operation,  to  Bloomingdale,  in  Vernon  county,  the  present  year  (1877). 
The  rolling  stock  is  guaranteed,  and  the  president  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  iron. 
South  of  Wauzeka  the  line  is  located  to  Belmont,  in  Iowa  county.  At  Wauzeka  it  will  connect 
with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  line. 

The  public-spirited  citizens  of  Necedah,  in  Juneau  county,  have  organized  under  the  general 
law  of  the  state,  and-  graded  a  road-bed  from  their  village  to  New  Lisbon,  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  comf)any's  line.  The  latter  company  furnish  and  lay  the  iron,  and  will 
operate  the  road.     It  is  thirteen  miles  in  length. 

Conclusion. 

N 

The  railroads  of  Wisconsin  have  grown  up  under  the  requirements  of  the  several  localities 
that  have  planned  and  commenced  their  construction,  and  without  regard  to  aiiy  general 
system.  Frequently  the  work  of  construction  was  begun  before  adequate  means  were  provided, 
and  bankruptcy  overtook  the  roads  ia  their  early  stages.  The  consolidation  of  the  various 
companies,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  Northwester^, 
and  others,  has  been  effected  to  give  through  lines  and  the  public  greater  facilities,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  economy  in  management.  At  times  the  people  have  become  apprehensive,  and  by  legisla- 
tive action  prohibited  railroads  from  consolidating,  and  have  sought  to  control  and  break  down 
the  power  of  these  corporations  and  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  companies  and  the 
public.  The  act  of  1874,  called  the  "Potter  law,"  was  the  assertion,  by  the  legislative  power  of 
the  state,  of  its  right  to  control  corporations  created  by  itself,  and  limit  the  rates  at  which  freight 
and  passengers  should  be  carried.  After  a  long  and  expensive  contest,  carried  thr6ugh  the  state 
and  federal  courts,  this  right  has  been  established,  being  finally  settled  by  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

Quite  all  the  railroads  of  Wisconsin  have  been  built  with  foreign  capital.  The  plan  pursued 
after   an  organization  was  effected,  was  to  obtain  stock  subscriptions  from  those  immediately 
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interested  in  the  enterprise,  procure  the  aid  of  counties  and  municipalities,  and  then  allure  the 
farmers,  with  the  prospect  of  joint  ownership  in  railroads,  to  subscribe  for  stock  and  mortgage 
their  farms  to  secure  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions.  Then  the  whole  line  was  bonded  and 
a  mortgage  executed.  The  bonds  and  mortgages  thus  obtained,  were  taken  to  the  money 
centers  of  New  York.  London, 'Amsterdam  and  other  places,  and  sold,  or  hypothecated  to 
obtain  the  money  with  which  to  prosecute  the  work.  The  bonds  and  mortgages  were  made  to 
draw  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  earnings  of  these  new  roads,  through  unsettled  localities, 
were  insufficient  to  pay  more  than  running  and  incidental  expenses,  and  frequently  fell  short  of 
that.  Default  occurring  in  the  payment  of  interest,  the  mortgages  were  foreclosed  and  the 
property  passed  into  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  foreign  capitalists.  Such  has  bsen  the 
history  of  most  of  the  railroads  of  our  state.  The  total  number  of  farm  mortgages  given  has 
been  3,785,  amounting  to  $4,079,433 ;  town,  county  and  municipal  bonds,  amounting  to 
$6,910,652.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  state,  as  given  by  the  railroad  commissioner 
in  his  report  for  1876,  has  been  $98,343,453.67.  This  vast  sum  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  the  cost  should  have  been,  but  the  roads  have  proved  of  immense  benefit  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  resources  of  the  state. 

Other  lines  are  needed  through  sections  not  yet  traversed  by  the  iron  steed,  and  'present 
lines  should  be  extended  by  branch  roads.  The  questions  upon  which  great  issues  were  raised 
between  the  railway  corporations  and  the  people,  are  now  happily  settled  by  securing  to  the  latter 
their  rights ;  and  the  former,  under  the  wise  and  conciliatory  policy  pursued  by  their  nianagers, 
are  assured  of  the  sa;fety  of  their  investments.  An  era  of  good  feeling  has  succeeded  one  of 
distrust  and  antagonism.  The  people  must  use  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads  depend  upon  the 
people  for  sustenance  and  protection.  This  mutuality  of  interest,  when  fully  recognized  On  both 
sides,  will  result  in  giving  to  capital  a  fair  return  and  to  labor  its  just  reward. 
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By  W.  B.  JUDSON. 

Foremost  among  the  industries  of  Wisconsin  is  that  of  manufacturing  lumber.  Very  much 
of  the  importance  to  which  the  state  has  attained  is  due  to  the  development  of  its  forest  wealth. 
In  America,  agriculture  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  primary  and  most  important 
interest;  but  no  nation  can  subsist  upon  agriculture  alone.  While  the  broad  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa  are  rich  with  a  fertile  and  productive  soil,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  northern  Wisconsin 
are  clothed  with  a  wealth  of  timber  that  has  given  birth  to  a  great  manufacturing  interest  which 
employs  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  men,  and  has  peopled  the  northern  wilds  with 
energetic,  prosperous  communities,  built  up-  enterprising  cities,  and  crossed  the  state  with  a  net- 
work of  railways  which  furnish  outlets  for  its  productions  and  inlets  for  the  new  populations 
which  are  ever  seeking  for  homes  and  employment  nearer  to  the  setting  sun. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  upon  the  state  map,  from  Green  Bay  westward  through  Stevens  Point 
to  where  it  would  naturally  strike  the  Mississippi  river,  it  will  be  below  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  pine  timber  regions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  district  drained  by  the  Yellow  river  '  a 
tributary  of  the  Wisconsin,  drawing  its  timber  chiefly  from  Wood  and  Juneau  counties.  The 
territory  north  of  this  imaginary  line  covers  an  area  a  little  greater  than  one  half  of  the  state. 
The  pine  timbered  land  is  found  in  belts  or  ridges,  interspersed  with  prairie  openings,  patches 
of  hardwood  and  hemlock,  and  drained  by  numerous  water-courses.      No  less  than  seven  large 
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rivers  traverse  this  northern  section,  and,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  penetrate  every  county, 
affording  facilities  for  floating  the  logs  to  the  mills,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  power  to  cut  them 
into  lumber.  This  does  not  include  the  St.  Croix,  which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and,  by  means  of  its  tributaries,  draws  the  most 
and  best  of  its  pine  from  the  former  state.  These  streams  divide  the  territory,  as  far  as  lumbering 
is  concerned,  into  six  separate  and  distinct  districts  :  The  Green  bay  shore,  which  includes  the 
Wisconsin  side  of  the  Menomonee,  the  Peshtigo  and  Oconto  rivers,  with  a  number  of  creeks 
which  flow  into  the  bay  between  the  mouths  of  the  Oconto  and  Fox  rivers ;  the  Wolf  river 
district;  the  Wisconsin  river,  including  the  Yellow,  as  before  mentioned ;  the  Black  river;  the 
Chippewa  and  Red  Cedar ;    and  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Beginning  with  the  oldest  of  these,  the  Green  bay  shore,  a  brief  description  of  each  will  be 
attempted.  The  first  saw-mill  built  in  the  state,  of  which  there  is  now  any  knowledge,  was  put  in 
operation  in  1809,  in  Brown  county,  two  or  three  miles  east  from  Depere,  on  a  little  stream  which 
was  known  as  East  river.  It  was  built  by  Jacob  Franks,  but  probably  was  a  very  small  aifair. 
Of  its  machinery  or  capacity  for  sawing,  no  history  has  been  recorded,  and  it  is  not  within  the 
memory  of  any  inhabitant  of  to-day.  In  1829,  John  P.  Arndt,  of  Green  Bay,  built  a  water- 
power  mill  on  the  Pensaukee  river  at  a  point  where  the  town  of  Big  Suamico  now  stands.  In 
1834,  a  mill  was  built  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  Menomonee,  and,  two  years  later,  one  at 
Peshtigo.  Lumber  was  first  shipped  to  market  from  this  district  in  1834,  which  must  be  termed 
the  beginning  of  lumbering  operations  on  the  bay  shore.  '  The  lands  drained  by  the  streams 
which  flow  into  Green  bay  are  located  in  Shawano  and  Oconto  counties,  tbe  latter  being  the 
largest  in  the  state.  In  1847,  Willard  Lamb,  of  Green  Bay,  made  the  first  sawed  pine  shingles  in 
that  district ;  they  were  sold  to  the  Galena  railroad  company  for  use_  on  depot  buildings,  and 
were  the  first  of  the  kind  sold  in  Chicago.  Subsequently  Green  Bay  became  pne  of  the  greatest 
points  for  the  manufacture  of  such  shingles  in  the  world.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are  low,  and 
gradually  change  from  marsh  to  swamp,  then  to  level  dry  land,  and  finally  become  broken  and 
mountainous  to  the  northward.  The  pine  is  in  dense  groves  that  crowd  closely  upon  the  swamps 
skirting  the  bay,  and  reach  far  back  among  the  hills  of  the  interior.  The  Peshtigo  flows  into  the 
bay  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  Menomonee,  and  takes  its  rise  far  back  in  Oconto  county,  near 
to  the  latter's  southern  tributaries.  It  is  counted  a  good  logging  stream,  its  annual  product 
being  from  40,000,000  to  60,000,000  feet.  The  timber  is  of  a  rather  coarse  quality,  running  but 
a  small  percentage  to  what  the  lumbermen  term  "  uppers. "  About  ten  per  cent,  is  what  is 
known  as  Norway  pine.  Of  the  whole  amount  .of  timber  tributary  to  the  Peshtigo,  probably 
about  one  third  has  been  cut  off  to  this  date.  The  remainder  will  not  average  of  as  good  quality, 
and  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  land  is  of  any  value  for  agricultural  purposes  after  being  cleared 
of  the  pine.  There  are  only  two  mills  on  this  stream,  both  being  owned  by  one  company.  The 
Oconto  is  one  of  the  most  important  streams  in  the  district.  The  first  saw-mill  was  built 
on  its  banks  about  the  year  1840,  though  the  first  lumbering  operations  of  any  account  were 
begun  in  1845  by  David  Jones.  The  business  was  conducted  quite  moderately  until  1856, 
in  which  year  several  mills  were  built,  and  from  that  date  Oconto  has  been  known  as  quite 
an  extensive  lumber  manufacturing  point.  The  timber  tributary  to  this  stream  has  been  of 
the  best  quality  found  in  the  state.  Lumber  cut  from  it  has  been  known  to  yield  the 
extraordinarily  high  average  of  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent,  uppers.  The  timber  now  being  cut 
will  not  average  njore  than  half  that.  The  proportion  of  Norway  is  about  five  per  cent.  It  is 
estimated  that  frbm  three  fourths  to  four  fifths  of  the  timber  tributary  to  the  Oconto  has  been 
cut  away,  but  it  will  require  a  much  longer  time  to  convert  the  balance  into  lumber  than  was 
necessary  to  cut  its  equivalent  in  amount,  owing  to  its  remote  location.     The  annual  production 
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of  pine  lumber  at  Oconto  is  from  50,000,000  to  65,000,000  feet.  The  whole  production  of  the 
district,  exclusive  of  the  timber  which  is  put  into  the  Menomonee  from  Wisconsin,  is  about 
140,000,000  feet  annually. 

The  Wolf  river  and  its  tributaries  constitute  the  next  district,  proceeding  westward.  The 
first  saw  logs  cut  on  this  stream  for  commercial  purposes  were  floated  to  the  government  mill  at 
Neenah  in  1835.  In  1842,  Samuel  Farnsworth  erected  the  first  saw-mill  on  the  upper  Wolf 
near  the  location  of  the  present  village  of  Shawano,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  sent  the  first 
raft  of  lumber  down  the  Wolf  to  Oshkosh.  This  river  also  rises  in  Oconto  county,  but  flows  in 
a  southerly  direction,  and  enters  Winnebago  lake  at  Oshkosh.  Its  pineries  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, but  the  drain  upon  them  within  the  past  decade  has  told  with  greater  effect  than  upon  any 
other  district  in  the  state.  The  quality  of  the  timber  is  very  fine,  and  the  land  is  considered  good 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  is  being  occupied  upon  the  lines  of  the  different  railways  which 
cross  it.  The  upper  waters  of  the  Wolf  are  rapid,  and  have  a  comparatively  steady  flow,  which 
renders  it  a  very  good  stream  for  driving  logs.  Upon  the-  upper  river,  the  land  is  quite  rolling, 
and  about  the  head-waters  is  almost  mountainous.  The  pine  timber  that  remains  in  this  dis- 
trict is  high  up  on  the  main  river  and  branches,  and  will  last  but  a  few  years  longer.  A  few  years 
ago  the  annual  product  amounted  to  upward  of  250,000,000  feet;  in  1876  it  was  138,000,000. 
The  principal  manufacturing  points  are  Oshkosh  and  Fond  du  Lac ;  the  former  has  21  mills,  and 
the  latter  10. 

Next  comes  the  Wisconsin,  the  longest  and  most  crooked  river  in  the  state.  It  rises  in  the 
extreme  northern  sections,  and  its  general  course  is  southerly  until,  at  Portage  City,  it  makes  a 
grand  sweep  to  the  westward  and  unites  with  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  It  has  numer- 
ous tributaries,  and,  together  with  these,  drains  a  larger  area  of  country  than  any  other  river  in 
the  state.  Its  waters  flow  swiftly  and  over  numerous  rapids  and  embryo  falls,  which  renders  log- 
driving  and  raft-running  very  difficult  and  even  hazardous.  The  timber  is  generally  near  the 
banks  of  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries,  gradually  diminishing  in  extent  as  it  recedes  from 
them  and  giving  place  to  the  several  varieties  of  hard-woods.  The  extent  to  which  operations 
have  been  carried  on  necessitates  going  further  up  the  stream  for  available  timber,  although  there 
is  yet  what  may  be  termed  an  abundant  supply.  The  first  cutting  of  lumber  on  this  stream,  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  was  by  government  soldiers,  in  1828,  at  the  building  of  Fort  Winne- 
bago. In  1831,  a  mill  was  built  at  Whitney's  rapids,  below  Point  Bass,  in  what  was  then  Indian 
territory.  By  1840,  mills  were  in  operation  as  high  up  as  Big  Bull  falls,  and  Wausau  had  a 
population  of  350  souls.  Up  to  1876,  the  product  of  the  upper  Wisconsin  was  all  sent  in  rafts, 
to  markets  on  the  Mississippi.  The  river  above  Point  Bass  is  a  series  of  rapids  and  eddies ;  the 
current  flows  at  the  rate  of  from  10  J.o  20  miles  an  hour,  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  the 
task  of  piloting  a  raft  from  Wausau  to  the  dells  was  no  slight  one.  The  cost  of  that  kind  of 
transportation  in  the  early  times  was  actually  equal  to  the  present  market  price  of  the  lumber. 
With  a  good  stage  of  water,  the  length  of  time  required  to  run  a  raft  to  St.  Louis  was  24  days, 
though  quite  frequently,  owing  to  inability  to  get  out  of  the  Wisconsin  on  one  rise  of  water,  sev- 
eral weeis  were  consumed.  The  amount  of  lumber  manufactured  annually  on  this  river  is  from 
140,000,000  to  200,000,000  feet. 

Black  river  is  much  shofter  and  smaller  than  the  Wisconsin,  but  has  long  been  known  as  a 
very  important  lumbering  stream.  It  is  next  to  the  oldest  lumber  district  in  the  state.  The 
first  saw-mill  west  of  Green  Bay  was  built  at  Black  River  Falls  in  1819  by  Col.  John  Shaw. 
The  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians,  however,  in  whose  territory  he  was,  objected  to  the  innovation 
of  such  a  fine  art,  and  unceremoniously  offered   up  the  mill  upon  the  altar  of  their  outraged 
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solitude..  The  owner  abruptly  quitted  that  portion  of  the  country.  In  r839  another  attempt 
to  establish  a  mill  on  Black  river  was  more  successfully  made.  One  was  erected  at  the  same 
point  by  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Wood,  the  millwright  being  Jacob  Spaulding,  who 
eventually  became  its  possessor.  His  son,  Mr.  Dudley  J.  Spaulding,  is  now  a  very  extensive 
operator  upon  Black  river.  La  Crosse  is  the  chief  manufacturing  point,  there  being  ten  saw-mills 
located  there.  The  annual  production  of  the  stream  ranges  from  150,000,000  to  225,000,000  feet 
of  logs,  less  than  100,000,000  feet  being  manufactured  into  lumber  on  its  banks.  The  balance 
is  sold  in  the  log  to  mills  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  very  capricious  river  to  float  logs  in,  which 
necessitates  the  carrying  over  from  year  to  year  of  a  very  large  amount,  variously  estimated  at 
from  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  feet,  about  equal  to  an  entire  season's  product.  This  makes  the 
business  more  hazardous  than  on  many  other  streams,  as  the  loss  from  depreciation  is  very  great 
after  the  first  year.  The  quality  of  the  timber  is  fine,  and  good  prices  are  realized  for  it  when 
sold  within  a  year  after  being  cut. 

The  Chippewa  district  probably  contains  the  largest  and  finest  body  of  white  pine  timber 
now  standing,  tributary  to  any  one  stream,  on  the  continent.  It  has  been  claimed,  though  with 
more  extravagance  than  truth,  that  the  Chippewa  pineries  hold  one-half  the  timber  supply  of 
the  state.  The  river  itself  is  a  large  one,  and  has  many  tributaries,  which  penetrate  the  rich 
pine  district  in  all  directions.  The  character  of  the  tributary  country  is  not  unlike  that  through 
which  the  Wisconsin  flows.  In  1828  the  first  mill  was  builtin  the  Chippewa  valley,  on  Wilson's 
creek,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Red  Cedar.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Meno- 
monee.  In  1837  another  was  built  on  what  is  the  present  site  of  the  Union  Lumbering  Company's 
mill  at  Chippewa  Falls.  It  was  not  until  near  1865  that  the  Chippewa  became  very  prominent  as  a 
lumber-making  stream.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  counted  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  north- 
west. Upon  the  river  proper  there  are  twenty-two  saw-mills,  none  having  a  capacity  of  less  than 
3,500,000  feet  per  season,  and  a  number  being  capable  of  sawing  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000 
The  annual  production  of  sawed  lumber  is  from  250,000,000  to  300,000,000  feet ;  the  production 
of  logs  from  400,000,000  to  500,000,000  feet.  In  1867  the  mill-owners  upon  the  Mississippi, 
between  Winona  and  Keokuk,  organized  a  corporation  known  as  the  Beef  Slough  Manufactur- 
ing, Log-Driving  and  Transportation  Company.  Its  object  was  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  logs 
cut  upon  the  Chippewa  and  its  tributaries,  designed  for  the  Mississippi  mills.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers  various  improvements  were  made,  constituting  the  Beef  Slough  boom,  which  is 
capable  of  assorting  200,000,000  feet  of  logs  per  season.  The  Chippewa  is  the  most  difficult 
stream  in  the  northwest  upon  which  to  operate.  In  the  spring  season  it  is  turbulent  and 
ungovernable,  and  in  summer,  almost  destitute  of  water.  About  its  head  are  numerous  lakes 
■which  easily  overflow  under  the  influence  of  rain,  and  as  their  surplus  water  flows  into  the 
Chippewa,  its  rises  are  sudden  and  sometimes  damaging  in  their  extent.  The  river  in  many 
places  flows  between  high  bluffs,  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  freshet,  becomes  a  wild  and 
unmanageable  torrent.  Logs  have  never  been  floated  in  rafts,  as  upon  other  streams,  but  are 
turned  in  loose,  and  are  carried  down  with  each  successive  rise,  in  a  jumbled  and  confused  mass, 
which  entails  much  labor  and  loss  in  the  work  of  assorting  and  delivering  to  the  respective 
owners.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Eagle  Rapids  Flooding  Dam  and  Boom  Company, 
in  1872,  the  work  of  securing  the  stock  after  putting  it  into  the  river  was  more  difficult  than  to 
cut  and  haul  it.  At  the  cities  of  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  Falls,  where  most  of  the  mills  are 
located,  the  current,  under  the  influence  of  high  water,  is  very  rapid,  and  for  years  the  problem 
was,  how  to  stop  and  retain  the  logs,  as  they  would  go  by  in  great  masses  and  with  almost  resist- 
less velocity.  In  1847  is  recorded  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  disastrous  floods,  in  the  history 
of  log-running  streams.     In  the  month  of  June  the  Chippewa  rose  twelve  feet  in  a  single  night. 
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and,  in  the  disastrous  torrent  that  was  created,  piers,  booms,  or  "  pockets  "  for  holding  logs  at  the 
mills,  together  with  a  fine  new  mill,  were  swept  away,  and  the  country  below  where  Eau  Claire 
now  stands  was  covered  with  drift-wood,  saw-logs,  and  other  debris.  Such  occurrences  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  since  famous  sheer  boom,  which  is  a  device  placed  in  the  river  opposite 
the  mill  t^oom  into  which  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  logs.  The  sheer  boom  is  thrown  diagonally 
across  the  river,  automatically,  the  action  of  the  current  upon  a  number  of  ingeniously  arranged 
"fins''  holding  it  in  position.  By  this  means  the  logs  are  sheered  into  the  receptacle  until  it  is 
filled,  when  the  sheer  boom,  by  closing  up  the  "  fins"  with  a  windlass,  falls  back  and  allows  the 
logs  to  go  on  for  the  next  mill  to  stop  and  capture  its  pocket  full  in  like  manner.  By  this 
method  each  mill  could  obtain  a  stock,  but  a  great  difficulty  was  experienced  from  the  fact  that 
the  supply  was  composed  of  logs  cut  and  owned  by  everybody  operating  on  the  river,  and  the 
process  of  balancing  accounts  according  to  the  "  marks,"  at  the  close  of  the  season,  has  been 
one  prolific  of  trouble  and  legal  entanglements.  The  building  of  improvements  at  Eagle 
Rapids  by  the  company  above  mentioned  remedied  the  difldculty  to  some  extent,  but  the  process 
of  logging  will  always  be  a  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise  until  adequate  means  for  holding 
and  assorting  the  entire  log  product  are  provided.  Upon  the  Yellow  and  Eau  Claire  rivers,  two 
important  branches  of  the  Chippewa,  such  difficulties  are  avoided  by  suitable  improvements. 
The  entire  lumber  product  of  the  Chippewa,  with  the  exception  of  that  consumed  locally,  is 
floated  in  rafts  to  markets  upon  the  Mississippi,  between  its  mouth  and  St.  Louis.  The  quality 
of  the  timber  is  good,  and  commands  the  best  market  price  in  the  sections  where  it  seeks 
market. 

West  of  the  Chippewa  district  the  streams  and  timber  are  tributary  to  the  St.  Croix,  and  in 
all  statistical  calculations  the  entire  product  of  that  river  is  credited  to  Minnesota,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Menomonee  is  given  to  Michigan,  when  in  fact  about  one  half  of  each  belongs  to 
Wisconsin.  The  important  branches  of  the  St.  Croix  belonging  in  this  state  are  the  Apple 
Clam,  Yellow,  Namekogan,  Totagatic  and  Eau  Claire.  The  sections  of  country  through  which 
they  flow  contain  large  bodies  of  very  fine  pine  tirnber.  The  St.  Croix  has  long  been  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  its  dimension  timber.  Of  this  stock  a  portion  is  cut  into  lumber  at  Stillwater, 
and  marketed  by  rail,  and  the  balance  is  sold  in  the  log  to  mills  on  the  Mississippi. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  somewhat  crude  description  of  the  main  lumbering  districts  of  the  state. 
Aside  from  these,  quite  extensive  operations  are  conducted  upon  various  railway  lines  which 
penetrate  the  forests  which  are  remote  from  log-running  streams.  In  almost  every  county  in 
the  state,  mills  of  greater  or  less  capacity  may  be  found  cutting  up  pine  or  hard- woods  into 
lumber,  shingles,  or  cooperage  stock.  Most  important,  in  a  lumbering  point  of  view,  of  all  the 
railroads,  is  the  Wisconsin  Central.  It  extends  from  Milwaukee  to  Ashland,  on  Lake  Superior, 
a  distance  of  351  miles,  with  a  line  to  Green  Bay,  113  miles,  and  one  from  Stevens  Point  to 
Portage,  7 1  miles,  making  a  total  length  of  road,  of  449  miles.  It  has  only  been  completed  to 
Ashland  within  the  last  two  years.  From  Milwaukee  to  Stevens  Point  it  passes  around  to  the 
east  and  north  of  Lake  Winnebago,  through  an  excellent  hard-wood  section.  There  are  many 
stave  mills  in  operation  upon  and  tributary  to  its  line,  together  with  wooden-ware  establishments 
and  various  manufactories  requiring  either  hard  or  soft  limber  as  raw  material.  From  Stevens 
Point  northward,  this  road  passes  through  and  has  tributary  to  it  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  tim- 
ber in  the  state.  It  crosses  the  upper  waters  of  Black  river  and  the  Flambeau,  one  of  tfie  main 
tributaries  of  the  Chippewa.  From  30,000,000  to  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber  is  annually  manu- 
factured on  its  line,  above  Stevens  Point.  The  Wisconsin  Valley  railroad  extends  from  Tomah 
to  Wausau,  and  was  built  to  afford  an  outlet,  by  rail,  for  the  lumber  produced  at  the  latter  point. 
The  extent  of  the  timber  supply  in  this  state  has  been  a  matter  of  much  speculation,  and 
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is  a  subject  upon  which  but  little  can  be  definitely  said.  Pine  trees  can  not  be  counted  or 
measured  until  reduced  to  saw-logs  or  lumber.  It  is  certain  that  for  twenty  years  the 
forests  of  Wisconsin  have  yielded  large  amounts  of  valuable  timber,  and  no  fears  are 
entertained  by  holders  of  pine  lands  that  the  present  generation  of  owners  will  witness 
an  exhaustion  of  their  supply.  In  some  sections  it  is  estimated  that  the  destruction  to 
the  standing  timber  by  fires,  which  periodically  sweep  over  large  sections,  is  greater  than 
by  the  axes  of  the  loggers.  The  necessity  for  a  state  system  of  forestry,  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests  from  fires,  has  been  urged  by  many,  and  with  excellent  reason ;  for  no  natural  resource 
of  the  state  is  of  more  value  and  importance  than  its  wealth  of  timber.  According  to  an  esti- 
mate recently  made  by  a  good  authority,  and  which  received  the  sanction  of  many  interested 
parties,  there  was  standing  in  the  state  in  1876,  an  amount  of  pine  timber  approximating 
35,000,000,000  feet. 

The  annual  production  of  lumber  in  the  districts  herein  described,  and  from  logs  floated  out 
of  the  state  to  mills  on  the  Mississippi,  is  about  1,200,000,000  feet.  The  following  table  gives 
the  mill  capacity  per  season,  and  the  lumber  and  shingles  manufactured  in  1876  : 


Green   Bay  Shore 

Wolf  River _ 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad. '_. 

Green  Bay  &  Minnesota  Railroad. 

Wisconsin  River 

Black  River - 

Chippewa  River 

Mississippi  River  —  using  Wisconsin  logs 

Total 


SEASON 
CAPACITY. 


206,000,000 
258,500,000 
72,500.000 
34,500,000 
222,000,000 
101,000,000 

311,000,000 
509,000,000 


1,714,500,000 


LUMBER 

MANUFACTURED 

'IN  1876. 


138,250,600 

138,645,077 

31,530,000 

17,700,000 

139,700,000 

70.852,747 

255,866,999 

380,067,000 


1,172,611,823 


SHINGLES 

MANUFACTURED 

IN  1876. 


85,400,000 
123,192,000 
132,700,000 

10,700,000 
106,250,000 

37.675.000 

79,250,000 
206,977,000 


782,144,000 


If  to  the  above  is  added  the  production  of  mills  outside  of  the  main  districts  and  lines  of  rail- 
way herein  described,  the  amount  of  pine  lumber  annually  produced  from  Wisconsin  forests  would 
reach  1,500,000,000  feet.  Of  the  hard-wood  production  no  authentic  information  is  obtainable 
To  cut  the  logs  and  place  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams,  ready  for  floating  to  the  mills 
requires  the  labor  of  about  18,000  men.  Allowing  that,  upon  an  average,  each  man  has  a  family 
of  two  persons  besides  himself,  dependent  upon  his  labor  for  support,  it  would  be  apparent  that 
the  first  step  in  the  work  of  manufacturing  lumber  gives  employment  and  support  to  54,000 
persons.  To  convert  r,ooo,ooo  feet  of  logs  into  lumber,  requires  the  consumption  of  1,200 
bushels  of  oats,  9  barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  10  tons  of  hay,  40  barrels  of  flour,  and  the  use  of  2 
pairs  of  horses.  Thus  the  fitting  out  of  the  logging  companies  each  fall  makes  a  market  for 
1,800,000  bushels  of  oats,  13,500  barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  15,000  tons  of  hay,  and  60,000  barrels 
of  flour.  Before  the  lumber  is  sent  to  market,  fully  $6,000,000  is  expended  for  the  labor 
employed  in  producing  it.  This  industry,  aside  from  furnishing  the  farmer  of  the  west  with  the 
cheapest  and  best  of  materials  for  constructing  his  buildings,  also  furnishes  a  very  important 
market  for  the  products  of  his  farm. 

The  question  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  pine  timber  supply  has  met  with  much  discussion 
during  the  past  few  years,  and,  so  far  as  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  are  concerned,  deserves  a  brief 
notice.  The  great  source  of  supply  of  white  pine  timber  in  the  country  is  that  portion  of  the 
northwest  between  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  comprising  the 
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northern  portions  of  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  these  fields  have  been  worked  by  lumbermen,  the  amount  of  the  yearly  production 
having  increased  annually  until  it  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  4,000,000,000  feet.  With  all 
of  this  tremendous  drain  upon  the  forests,  there  can  be  pointed  out  but  one  or  two  sections  that 
are  actually  exhausted.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  where  the  end  can  be  seen  and  the 
date  almost  foretold.  The  pineries  of  Wisconsin  have  been  drawn  upon  for  a  less  period  and 
less  amount  than  those  of  Michigan,  and,  it  is  generally  conceded,  will  outlast  them  at  the  present 
proportionate  rate  of  cutting.  There  are  many  owners  of  pine  timber  lands  who  laugh  at  the 
prospect  of  exhausting  their  timber,  within  their  lifetime.  As  time  brings  them  nearer  to  the  end, 
the  labor  of  procuring  the  logs,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  timber  from  the  water-courses, 
will  increase,  and  the  work  will  progress  more  slowly. 

In  the  future  of  this  industry  there  is  much  promise.  Wisconsin  is  the  natural  source  of 
supply  for  a  very  large  territory.  The  populous  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  are  near-by  and 
unfailing  markets.  The  broad  plains  of  Kansas  and  the  rich  valleys  of  Nebraska,  which  are  still  in 
the  cradle  of  development,  will  make  great  drafts  upon  her  forests  for  the  material  to  construct  cities 
in  which  the  first  corner-stone  is  yet  unlaid.  Minnesota,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large 
forests  exist  within  her  own  confines,  is  even  now  no  mean  customer  for  Wisconsin  lumber,'  and 
the  ambitious  territory  of  Dakota  will  soon  clamor  for  material  to  build  up  a  great  and  wealthy 
state.  In  the  inevitable  progress  of  development  and  growth  which  must  characterize  the  great 
west,  the  demand  for  pine  lumber  for  building  material  will  be  a  prominent  feature.  With  the 
growth  of  time,  changes  will  occur  in  the  methods  of  reducing  the  forests.  With  the  increasing 
demand  and  enhancing  values  will  come  improvements  in  manipulating  the  raw  material,  and  a 
stricter  economy  will  h6  preserved  in  the  handling  of  a  commodity  which  the  passage  of  time 
only  makes  more  valuable.  Wisconsin  will  become  the  home  of  manufactories,  which  will 
convert  her  trees  into  finished  articles  of  daily  consumption,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
artisans  where  it  now  requires  hundreds,  and  bringing  back  millions  of  revenue  where  is  , now 
realized  thousands.  Like  all  other  commodities,  lumber  becomes  more  valuable  as  skilled  labor 
is  employed  in  its  manipulation,  and  the  greater  the  extent  to  which  this  is  carried,  the  greater  is 
the  growth  in  prosperity,  of  the  state  and  its  people. 
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By  JOHN  P.  McGregor. 

Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1836,  and  the  same  year  several  acts  were  passed 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  incorporating  banks  of  issue.  Of  these,  one  at  Green  Bay  and 
another  at  Mineral  Point  went  into  operation  just  in  time  to  play  their  part  in  the  great  panic 
of  1837.  The  bank  at  Green  Bay  soon  failed  and  left  its  bills  unredeemed.  The  bank  at 
Mineral  Point  is  said  to  have  struggled  a  little  longer,  but  both  these  concerns  were  short  lived 
and  their  issues  were  but  a  drop  in  the  great  flood  of  worthless  wild-cat  bank  notes  that  spread 
over  the  whole  western  country  in  that  disastrous  time.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin, from  this  cause,  left  a  vivid  impression  on  their  minds,  which  manifested  its  results  in  the 
legislation  of  the  territory  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  adopted  in  1848.  So  jealous  were 
the  legislatures  of  the  territory,  of  banks  and  all  their  works,  that,  in  every  act  of  incorporation 
for  any  purpose,  a  clause  was  inserted  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  act  contained  should  be 
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taken  to  authorize  the  corporation  to  assume  or  exercise  any  banking  powers ;  and  this  proviso 
was  even  added  to  acts  incorporating  church  societies.  For  some  years  there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  any  banking  business  done  in  the  territory ;  merchants  and  business  men  were  left 
to  their  own  devices  to  make  their  exchanges,  and  every  man  was  his  own  banker. 

In  the  year  1839  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  "  Wisconsin  Marine  arid  Fire  Insurance 
Company,"  of  Milwaukee.  This  charter  conferred  on  the  corporation,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
powers  of  a  fire  and  marine  insurance  company,  the  privilege  of  receiving  deposits,  issuing  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  lending  money, —  and  wound  up^  with  the  usual  prohibition  from  doing  a 
banking  business.  This  company  commenced  business  at  once  under  the  management  of  George 
Smith  as  president  and  Alexander  Mitchell  as  secretary.  The  receiving  deposits,  issuing  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  lending  money,  soon  outgrew  and  overshadowed  the  insurance  branch  of  the 
institution,  which  accordingly  gradually  dried  up,  In  fact,  the  certificates  of  deposit  had  all  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  bank  notes,  and  served  the  purposes  of  an  excellent  currency,  being 
always  promptly  redeemed  in  coin  on  demand.  Gradually  these  issues  attained  a  great 
circulation  all  through  the  west,  as  the  people  gained  more  and  more  confidence  in  the  honesty 
aJld  ability  of  the  managers  ;  and  though  "  runs  "  were  several  times  made,  yet  being  successfully 
met,  the  public  finally  settled  down  into  the  belief  that  these  bills  were  good  beyond  question,  so 
that  the  amount  in  circulation  at  one  time,  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have  been  over 
$2,000,000. 

As  the  general  government  required  specie  to  be  paid  for  all  lands  bought  of  it,  the  Wis- 
consin Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  company,  by  redemption  of  its  "  certificates  of  deposit," 
furnished  a  large  part  of  the  coin  needed  for  use  at  the  Milwaukee  land  office,  and  more  or  less 
for  purchases  at  land  offices  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  its  issues  were  of  course  much  in  ^ 
request  for  this  purpose.  For  many  years  this  institution  furnished  the  main  banking  facilities 
for  the  business  men  of  the  territory  and  young  state,  in  the  way  of  discounts  and  exchanges. 
Its  right  to  carry  on  the  operations  it  was  engaged  in,  under  its  somewhat  dubious  and  incon- 
sistent charter,  was  often  questioned,  and,  in  1852,  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Farwell, 
some  steps  were  taken  to  test  the  matter ;  but  as  the  general  banking  law  hadf,then  been  passed 
by  the  legislature,  and  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  as  it  was  understood  that  the 
company  u-ould  organize  as  a  bank  under  the  law,  if  approved,  the  legal  proceedings  were  not 
pressed.  While  this  corporation  played  so  important  a,  part  in  the  financial  history  and  commer- 
cial development  of  Wisconsin,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  available  statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  it  before  it  became  merged  in  the  "Wisconsin  Marine  and 
Fire  Insurance  Company's  Bank." 

In  1847,  the  foundation  of  the  present  well-known  firm  of  Marshall  &  Ilsley  was  laid  by 
Samuel  Marshall,  who,  in  that  year,  opened  a  private  banking  office  in  Milwaukee,  and  was  joined 
in  1849  by  Charles  F.  Ilsley.  This  concern  has  always  held  a  prominent  position  among  the 
banking  institutions  of  our  state.  About  this  time,  at  Mineral  Point,  Washburn  &  Woodman 
(C.  C.  Washburn  and  Cyrus  Woodman)  engaged  in  private  banking,  as  a  part  of  their  business. 
After  some  years  they  were  succeeded  by  Wm.  T.  Henry,  who  still  continues  the  banking  office. 
Among  the  early  private  bankers  of  "the  state  were  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Oshkosh  ;  Ulmann  and  Bell,  of 
Racine  ;  and  T.  C.  Shove,  of  Manitowoc.  The  latter  still  continues  his  business,  while  that  of 
the  other  firms  has  been  wound  up  or  rnerged  in  organized  banks.     ' 

In  1848,  Wisconsin  adopted  a  state  constitution.  This  constitution  prohibited  the  legislature 
from  incorporating  banks  and  from  conferring  banking  powers  on  any  Corporation ;  but  provided 
the  question  of  "  banks  or  no  banks  "  might  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors,  and,  if  the 
decision  should  be  in  favor  of  banks,  then  the  legislature  might  charter  banks  or  might  enact  a 
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gen-eral  banking  law,  but  no  such  special  charter  or  general  banking  law  should  have  any  force 
until  submitted  to  the  electors  at  a  general  election,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  votes  cast  on 
that  subject.  In  1851,  the  legislature  submitted  this  question  to  the  people,  and  a  majority  of 
the  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  "  banks.'"  Accordingly  the  legislature,  in  1852,  made  a  general 
banking  law,  which  was  submitted  to  the  electors  in  November  of  that  year,  and  was  approved 
by  them.  This  law  was  very  similar  to  the  free  banking  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
had  then  been  in  force  about  fifteen  years,  and  was  generally  approved  in  that  state.  Our  law 
authorized  any  number  of  individuals  to  form  a  corporate  association  for  banking  purposes,  and 
its  main  provisions  were  intended  to  provide  security  for  the  circulating  notes,  by  deposit  of  state 
and  United  States  stocks  or  bonds  with  the  state  treasurer,  so  that  the  bill  holders  should  sustain 
no  loss  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  banks.  Provision  was  made  for  a  bank  comptroller,  whose 
main  duty  it  was  to  see  that  countersigned  circulating  notes  were  issued  to  banks  only  in  proper 
amounts -for  the  securities  deposited,  and  upon  compliance  with  the  law,  and  that  the  banks  kept 
these  securities  good. 

The  first  bank  comptroller  was  James  S.  Baker,  who  was  appointed  by  Governor  Farwell. 
The  first  banks  organized  under  the  new  law  were  the  "  State  Bank,"  established  at  Madi- 
son by  Marshall  &  Ilsley,  and  the  "Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company's  Bank," 
established  at  Milwaukee  under  the  old  management  of  that  company.  These  banks  both  went 
intooperation  early  in  January,  1853,  and,  later  in  that  year,  the  "  State  Bank  of  Wisconsin"  (now 
Milwaukee  National  Bank  of  Wisconsin),  and  the  "  Farmers'  and  Millers'  Bank  "  (now  First 
National  Bank  of  Milwaukee),  were  established,  followed  in  January,  1854,  by  the  "Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee "  (now  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Milwaukee).  From  this  time  forward  banks  were 
rapidly  established  at  different  points  through  the  state,  until  in  July,  1857,  they  numbered  sixty 
—  with  aggregate  capital,  $4,205,000;  deposits,  $3,920,238;  and  circulation,  $2,231,829.  In 
October,  the  great  revulsion  and  panic  of  1857  came  on,  and  in  its  course  and  effects  tried  pretty 
severely  the  new  banks  in  Wisconsin.  Some  of  them  succumbed  to  the  pressure,  but  most  of 
them  stood  the  trial  well. 

The  great  source  of  loss  and  weakness  at  that  time  was  found  in  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
market  value  of  the  securities  deposited  to  protect  circulation,  which  were  mostly  state  bonds, 
and  largely  those  of  the  southern  states ;  so  that  this  security,  when  it  came  to  be  tried,  did  not 
prove  entirely  sufficient.     Another  fault  of  the  system,  or  of  the  practice  under  it,  was  developed 
at  this  time.     It  was  found  that  many  of  the  banks  had  been  set  up  without  actual  working  capi- 
tal, merely  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  circulating  notes,  and  were  located  at  distant  and  inaccessible 
points  in  what  was  then  the  great  northern  wilderness  of  the  state ;  so  that  it  was  expensive  and 
in  fact  impracticable  to  present  their  issues  for  redemption.     While  these  evils  and  their  rem- 
edies were  a  good  deal  discussed  among  bankers,  the  losses  and  inconveniences   to  the  people 
were  not  yet  great  enough  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  thorough  and  complete  measures  of  reform. 
The  effect  of  these  difficulties,  however,  was  to  bring  the  bankers  of  the  state  into  the  habit  of 
consulting  and  acting  together  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  first  bankers'  convention   having  been 
held  in  1857.     This  was  followed  by  others  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
value the  great  good  that  has  resulted,  at  several  important  crises  from  the  har.i.onious  and  con- 
servative action  of  the  bankers  of  our  state.     Partly,  at  least,  upon  their  recommendations  the 
legislature,  in  1858,  adopted  amendments  to  the  banking  law,  providing  that  no  bank   should  be 
located  in  a  township  containing  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants  ;   and  that   the  comptroller 
should  not  issue  circulating  notes,  except  to  banks  doing  a  regular  discount  deposit  and  exchange 
business  in  some  inhabited  town,  village,  city,  or  where  the  ordinary  business  of  inhabited  towns, 
villages  and  cities  was  carried  on.     These  amendments  were  approved  by  the  people  at  the  fall 
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election  of  that  year. 

Banking  matters  now  ran  along  pretty  smoothly  until  the  election  in  i860,  of  the  republican 
presidential  ticket,  and  the  consequent  agitation  in  the  southern  states  threatening  civil  war,  the 
effects  of  which  were  speedily  felt;  first,  in  the  great  depreciation  of  the  bonds  of  the  southern 
states,  and  then  in  a  less  decline  in  those  of  the  northern  states.  At  this  time  (taking  the  state- 
ment of  July,  i860,)  the  number  of  banks  was  104,  with  aggregate  capital,  $6,547,000;  circula- 
tion, $4,075,9x8;  deposits,  $3,230,252. 

During  the  winter  following,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  in  regard  to  our  state  cur- 
rency, and  co.itinuous  demand  upon  our  banks  for  the  redemption  of  their  circulating  notes  in 
coin.  Many  banks  of  the  wild-cat  sort  failed  to  redeem  their  notes,  which  became  depreciated 
and  uncurrent ;  and,  when  the  rebellion  came  to  a  head  by  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  banking 
interests  of  the  state  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  compulsory  winding  up  and  enforced 
sale  at  the  panic  prices  then  prevailing,  of  the  seciirities  deposited  to  secure  circulation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  the  legislature  passed  "  an  act  to  protect  the 
holders  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  authorized  banks  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin."  As  the 
banking  law  could  not  be  amended  except  by  approval  of  the  electors,  by  vote  at  a  general 
election,  a  practical  suspension  of  specie  payment  had  to  be  effected  by  indirect  methods.  So 
this  act  first  directed  the  bank  comptroller  to  suspend  all  action  toward  banks  for  failing  to 
redeem  their  circulation.  Secondly,  it  prohibited  notaries  public  from  protesting  bills  of  banks 
until  Dec  i,  1861.  Thirdly,  it  gave  banks  until  that  date  to  answer  complaints  in  any  proceed- 
ing to  compel  specie  payment  of  circulating  notes.  This  same  legislature  also  amended  the 
banking  law,  to  cure  defects  that  had  been  developed  in  it.  These  amendments  were  intended 
to  facilitate  the  presentation  and  protest  of  circulating  notes,  and  the  winding  up  of  banks 
failing  to  redeem  them,  and  provided  that  the  bank  comptroller  should  not  issue  circulating  notes 
except  to  banks  having  actual  cash  capital ;  on  which  point  he  was  to  take  evidence  in  all  cases ; 
that  after  Dec.  i,  i86i,  all  banks  of  the  state  should  redeem  their  issues  either  at  Madison  or 
Milwaukee,  and  no  bonds  or  stocks  should  be  received  as  security  for  circulation  except  those  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Specie  payment  of  bank  bills  was  then  practically  suspended,  in  our  state,  from  April  17  to 
December  i,  1861,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  plain  practical  test  for  determining  which  were 
good,  and  which  not.  In  this  condition  of  things,  bankers  met  in  convention,  and,  after  discus- 
sion and  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  different  banks,  put  forth  a  list  of  those 
whose  issues  were  to  be  considered  current  and  bankable.  But  things  grew  worse,  and  it  was 
,evident  that  the  list  contained  banks  that  would  never  be  able  to  redeem  their  circulation,  and 
the  issues  of  such  were  from  time  to  time  thrown  out  and  discredited  without  any  concert  of 
action,  so  that  the  uneasiness  of  people  in  regard  to  the  financial  situation  was  greatly  increased. 
The  bankers  finally  met,  gave  the  banks  another  sifting,  and  put  forth  a  list  of  seventy  banks, 
whose  circulating  notes  they  pledged  themselves  to  receive,  and  pay  out  as  current,  until  Decem- 
ber I.  There  had  been  so  many  changes  that  this  pledge  was  thought  necessary  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of. the  public.  But  matters  still  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  Some  of  the 
banks  in  the  "  current "  list  closed  their  doors  to  their  depositors,  and  others  were  evidently 
unsound,  and  their  circulation  so  insufficiently  secured  as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  would  never 
be  redeemed.  There  was  more  or  less  sorting  of  the  currency,  both  by  banks  and  business  men, 
all  over  the  state,  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  best  and  pay  out  the  poorest.  In  this  state  of 
things,  some  of  the  Milwaukee  banks,  without  concert  of  action,  and  acting  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  loaded  up  with  the  very  worst  of  the  currency,  which,  it  was  feared,  the  country 
banks  and  merchants  were  sorting  out   and  sending  to  Milwaukee,  revised  the  list  again,   and 
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threw  out  ten  of  the  seventy  banks  whose  issues  it  had  been  agreed  should  be  received  as 
current.  Other  banks  and  bankers  were  compelled  to  take  the  same  course  to  protect  them- 
selves. The  consequence  was  a  great  disturbance  of  the  public  mind,  and  violent  charges  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  which  culminated  in  the  bank  riots  of  June  24,  1861.  On 
that  day,  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  disorderly  people,  starting  out  most  probably  only  with  the 
idea  of  making  some  sort  of  demonstration  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the  banks 
and  bankers  and  with  the  failure  to  keep  faith  with  the  public,  marched  through  the  streets  with 
a  band  of  music,  and  brought  up  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  and  East  Water  streets. 

The  banks  had  just  sufficient  notice  of  these  proceedings  to  enable  them  to  lock  up  their 
money  and  valuables  in  their  vaults,  before  the  storm  broke  upon  them.  The  mob  halted  at  the 
place  above  mentioned,  and  for  a  time  contented  themselves  with  hooting,  and  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  proceed  to  violence ;  but,  after  a  little  while,  a  stone  was  thrown  through  the  windows 
of  the  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company's  Bank,  situated  at  one  corner  of  the 
above  streets,  and  volley ;  of  stones  soon  followed,  not  only  against  that  bank,  but  also  against 
the  State  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  situated  on  the  opposite  corner.  The  windows  of  both  these 
institutions  and  of  the  offices  in  the  basements  under  them  were  effectually  demolished. 
The  mob  then  made  a  rush  into  these  banks  and  offices,  and  completely  gutteJ  them,  offering 
more  or  less  violence  to  the  inmates,  though  no  person  was  seriously  hurt.  The  broken  furni- 
ture of  the  offices  under  the  State  Bank  of  Wisconsin  was  piled  up,  and  the  torch  was  applied 
by  some  of  the  rioters,  while  others  were  busy  in  endeavoring  to  break  into  the  safes  of  the  offices 
and  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  The  debris  of  the  furniture  in  the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  Marine 
and  Fire  Insurance  (Company's  Bank,  was  also  set  on  fire,  and  it  was  plain  that  if  the  mpb  was 
not  immediately  checked,  the  city  would  be  given  up  to  conflagration  and  pillage  —  the  worst 
elements,  as  is  always  the  case  with  mobs,  having  assumed  the  leadership.  Just  at  that  juncture, 
the  Milwaukee  zouaves,  a  small  military  company,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  with  the  hel^  of 
the  firemen  who  had  been  called  out,  the  mob  was  put  to  flight,  and  the  incipient  fire  was  extin- 
guished. 

The  damage  so  far  done  was  not  great  in  amount,  and  the  danger  for  the  moment  was  over; 
but  the  situation  was  still  grave,  as  the  city  was  full  of  threats,  disturbance  and  apprehension. 
By  the  prompt  action  of  the  authorities,  a  number  of  companies  of  volunteers  were  brought  from 
different  places  in  the  state,  order  was  preserved,  and,  after  muttering  for  three  or  four  days,  the 
storm  died  away.  The  eff"ect  of  that  disturbance  and  alarm  was,  however,  to  bring  home  to  the 
bankers  and  business  men  the  conviction  that  effectual  measures  must  be  taken  to  settle  our 
state  currency  matters  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  and  that  the  issues  of  all  banks  that, 
could  not  be  put  in  shape  to  meet  specie  payment  in  December,  must  be  retired  from  circulation 
and  be  got  out  of  the  way.  A  meeting  of  the  bankers  was  held;  also  of  the  merchants' association 
of  Milwaukee,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  raise  $100,000,  by  these  two  bodies,  to  be  used  in 
assisting  weak  and  crippled  banks  in  securing  or  retiring  their  circulation.  The,  bankers 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  in  charge. 

It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  Governor  Randall  and  State  Treasurer  Hastings  returned 
from  New  York  City,  where  they  had  been  making  unsuccessful  efforts  to  dispose  of  $800,000  of 
Wisconsin  war  bonds,  which  had  been  issued  to  raise  funds  to  fit  out  Wisconsin  volunteers. 

Our  state  had  never  had  any  bonds  on  the  eastern  market.  For  other  reasons,  our 
credit  was  not  high  in  New  York,  and  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  dispose  of  these  bonds  for 
over  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar. ,  The  state  officers  conferred  with  the  bankers  to  see  what  could 
be  done  at  home ;  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  bankers'  committee  should  undertake  to 
get  the  state  banks  to  dispose  of  their  southern  and  other  depreciated  state  bonds  on  deposit  to 
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secure  circulation,  for  what  they  would  bring  in  coin,  in  New  York,  and  replace  these  bonds  with 
those  of  our  own  state, .which  were  to  be  taken  by  our  banks  nominally  at  par  —  seventy  percent, 
being  paid  in  cash,  and  the  different  banks  purchasing  bonds,  giving  their  individual  obligation 
for  the  thirty  per  cent,  balance,  to  be  paid  in  semi-annual  installments,  with  an  agreement  that  the 
State  should  deduct  these  installments  from  the  interest  so  long  as  these  bonds  should  remain  on 
deposit  with  the  state.  By  the  terms  of  the  law,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  had  to 
be  paid  in  coin.  The  bankers'  committee  went  to  work,  and  with  some  labor  and  difficulty 
induced  most  of  the  banks  to  sell  thpir  southern  securities  at  the  existing  low  prices  in  New 
York,  and  thus  produce  fhe  coin  required  to  pay  for  our  state  bonds.  From  the  funds  provided 
by  the  merchants  and  bankers,  they  assisted  many  of  the  weaker  banks  to  make  good  their 
securities  with  the  banking  department  of  the  state.  By  the  19th  of  July,  six  of  the  ten  rejected 
banks  that  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  riot,  were  made  good,  and  restored  to  the  list.  The 
other  four  were  wound  up,  and  their  issues  redeemed  at  par,  and,  before  the  last  of  August,  the 
value  of  the  securities  of  all  the  banks  on  the  current  list  were  brought  up  to  their  circulation, 
as  shown  by  the  comptroller's  report. 

Wisconsin  currency  at  the  time  of  the^bank  riot  was  at  a  discount  of  about  15  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  gold  or  New  York  exchange.  At  the  middle  of  July  the' discount  was  10  to  12 
per  cent.,  and  early  in  August  it  fell  to  5  per  cent.  The  bankers'  committee  continued  their 
work  in  preparation  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  on  December  i.  While  the  seciirities 
for  the  bank  circulation  had  been  made  good,  it  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that  many  of  the 
banks  on  the  current  list  would  not  be  equal  to  the  continued 'redemption  of  their  bills  in  specie, 
and  that  they  would  have  to  be  wound  up  and  got  out  of  the  way  in  season.  Authority  was  got 
from  such  institutions,  as  fast  as  possible,  for  the  bankers'  committee  to  retire  their  circulation 
and  sell  their  securities.  The  Milwaukee  banks  and  bankers  took  upon  themselves  the  great 
burden  of  this  business,  having  arranged  among  themselves  to  sort  out  and  withhold  from  cir- 
culation the  bills  of  these  banks, —  distributing  the  load  among  themselves  in  certain  defined 
proportions.  Instead  of  paying  out  these  doubted  bills,  the  different  banks  brought  to  the  bank- 
ers' committee  such  amounts  as  they  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  and  received  from  the 
Committee  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  these  bills  were  locked  up 
by  the  committee  until  the  securities  for  these  notes  could  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  realized. 
Over  $400,000  of  this  sort  of  paper  was  locked  up  by  the  committee  at  one  time ;  but  it  was  all 
converted  into  cash,  and,  when  the  first  of  December  came,  the  remaining  banks  of  this  state 
were  ready  to  redeem  their  issues  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  and  so  continued  to  redeem  until  the 
issue  of  the  legal-tender  notes  and  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payment  in  the  United  , 
States. 

In  July,  1861,  the  number  of  our  banks  was  107,  with  capital,  $4,607,000;  circulation, 
$2,317,907  ;  deposits,  $3,265,069. 

By  the  contraction  infcident  to  the  preparations  for  redemption  in  specie,  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent Wisconsin  bank  notes  outstanding  December  i,  1861,  was  reduced  to  about  $1,500,000., 
When  that  day  came,  there  was  quite  a  disposition  manifested  to  convert  Wisconsin  currency 
into  coin,  and  a  sharp  financial  pinch  was  felt  for  a  few  days  ;  but  as  the  public  became  satisfied 
that  the  banks  were  prepared  to  meet  the  demand,  the  call  for  redemption  rapidly  fell  off,  and 
the  banks  soon  began  to  expand  their  circulation,  which  was  now  current  and  in  good  demand 
all  through  the  northwestern  states.  The  amount  saved  to  all  the  interests  of  our  state,  by  this 
successful  effort  to  save  our  banking  system  from  destruction,  is  beyond  computation.  From 
this  time  our  banks  ran  along  quietly  until  prohibitory  taxation  by  act  of  congress  drove  the  bills 
of  state  banks  out  of  circulation. 
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The  national  banking  law  was  passed  in  1863,  and  a  few  banks  were  soon  organized  under 
'  it  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  in  Wisconsin  was  formed  by  the  re-organization  of 
the  Farmers'  and  Millers'  Bank,  in  August,  1863,  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee, 
with  Edward  D.  Holton  as  president,  and  H.  H.  Camp,  cashier.  The  growth  of  the  new  system, 
however,  was  not  very  rapid ;  the  state  banks  were  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of 
the  national  banking  act,  and  the  central  authorities  concluded  to  compel  them  to  come  in ;  so 
facilities  were  offered  for  their  re-organization  as  national  banks,  and  then  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
was  laid  upon  the  issues  of  the  state  banks.  This  tax  was  imposed  by  act  of  March,  1865,  and 
at  once  caused  a  commotion  in  our  state.  In  July,  1864,  the  number  of  Wisconsin  state  banks 
was  sixty-six,  with  capital  $3,147,000,  circulation  $2,461,728,  deposits  $5,483,205,  and  these 
figures  were  probably  not  very  different  in  the  spring  of  1865.  The  securities  for  the  circulating 
notes  were  in  great  part  the  bonds  of  our  own  state,  which,  while  known  by  our  own  people  to 
be  good  beyond  question,  had  never  been  on  the  general  markets  of  the  country  so  as  to  be  cur- 
rently known  there ;  and  it  was  feared  that  in  the  hurried  retirement  of  our  circulation  these 
bonds  would  be  sacrificed,  the  currency  depreciated,  and  great  loss  brought  upon  our  banks  and 
people.  There  was  some  excitement,  and  a  general  call  for  the  redemption  of  our  state  circula- 
tion, but  the  banks  mostly  met  the  rlin  well,  and  our  people  were  disposed  to  stand  by  our  owq 
state  bonds. 

In  April,  1861,  the  legislature  passed  laws,  calling  in  the  mortgage  loans  of  the  school  fund, 
and  directing  its  investment  in  these  securities.  The  state  treasurer  was  required  to  receive 
Wisconsin  bank  notes,  not  only  for  taxes  and  debts  due  the  state,  but  also  on  deposit,  and  to 
issue  certificates  for  such  deposits  bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest.  By  these  and  like  means 
the  threatened  panic  was  stopped ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  Wisconsin  state  currency 
was  nearly  all  withdrawn  from  circulation.  In  July,  1865,  the  number  of  state  banks  was 
twenty-six,  with  capital  $1,087,000,  circulation  $192,323,  deposits  $2,284,210.  Under  the 
pressure  put  on  by  congress,  the  organization  of  national  banks,  and  especially  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  state  banks,  under  the  national  system,  was  proceeding  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly 
every  town  in  our  own  state  of  much  size  or  importance  was  provided  with  one  or  more  of  these 
institutions. 

In  the  great  panic  of  1873,  all  the  Wisconsin  banks,  both  state  and  national  (in  common 
with  those  of  the  whole  country),  were  severely  tried;  but  the  failures  were  few  and  unimpor- 
tant ;  and  Wisconsin  went  through  that  ordeal  with  less  loss  and  disturbance  than  almost,  any 
other  state. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  banking  in  Wisconsin  covers  a  stormy  period,  in  which 
great  disturbances  and  panics  have  occurred  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  more  peaceful  epoch  will  succeed,  but  permanent  quiet  and  prosperity  can  not  rationally  be 
expected  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  our  currency,  nor  until  we  have  gone  through  the 
temporary  stringency  incidental  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payment. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  the  number  of  national 
banks  in  Wisconsin  in  November,  1876,  was  forty,  with  capital  $3,400,000,  deposits  $7,145,360, 
circulation  $2,072,869. 

At  this  time  (July,  1877)  the  number  of  state  banks  is  twenty-six,  with  capital  $1,288,231, 
deposits  $6,662,973.  Their  circulation  is,  of  course,  merely  nominal,  though  there  is  no  legal 
obstacle  to  their  issuing  circulating  notes,  except  the  tax  imposed  by  congress. 


COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

By  Hon.  H.  H.  GILES. 

The  material  philosophy  of  a  people  has  to  do  with  the  practical  and  useful.  It  sees  in 
iron,  coal,  cotton,  wool,  grain  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  elements  of  personal  comfort  and 
sources  of  material  greatness,  and  is  applied  to  their  development,  production  and  fabrication  for 
purposes  of  exchange,  interchange  and  sale.  The  early  immigrants  to  Wisconsin  territory  found 
a  land  teeming  with  unsurpassed  natural  advantages ;  prairies,  timber,  water  and  minerals,  invit- 
ing the  farmer,  miner  and  lumberman,  to  come  and  build  houses,  furnaces,  mills  and  factories. 
The  first  settlers  were  a  food-producing  people.  The  prairies  and  openings  were  ready  for  the 
plow.  The  ease  with  which  farms  were  brought  under  cultivation,  readily  enabled  the  pioneer 
to  supply  the  food  necessary  for  himself  and  family,  while  a  surplus  was  often  produced  in  a  few 
months.  The  hardships  so  often  encountered  in  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  where  forests 
must  be  felled  and  stumps  removed  to  prepare  the  soil  for  tillage,  were  scarcely  known,  or  greatly 
mitigated. 

During  the  decade  from  1835  to  1845,  so  great  were  the  demands  for  the  products  of  the 
soil,  created  by  the  tide  of  emigration,  that  the  settlers  found  a  home  market  for  all  their  surplus 
products,  and  so  easily  were  crops  grown  that,  within  a  very  brief  time  after  the  first  emigration, 
but  little  was  required  from  abroad.  The  commerce  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  the 
exchange  of  products.  The  settlers  (they  could  scarcely  be  called  farmers)  would  exchange 
their  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  pork  for  the  goods,  wares  and  fabrics  of  the  village  merchant.  It 
was  an  age  of  barter ;  but  they  looked  at  the  capabilities  of  the  land  they  had  come  to  possess, 
and,  with  firm  faith,  saw  bright  promises  of  better  days  in  the  building  up  of  a  great  state. 

It  is  not  designed  to  trace  with  minuteness  the  history  of  Wisconsin  through  the  growth  of 
its  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  To  do  it  justice  would  require  a  Volume.  The 
aim  of  this  article  will  be  to  present  a  concise  view  of  its  present  status.  Allusion  will  only  be 
incidentally  made  to  stages  of  growth  and  progress  by  which  it  has  been  reached. 

Few  states  in  the  Union  possess  within  their  borders  so  many,  and  in  such  abundance, 
elements  that  contribute  to  the  material  prosperity  of  a  people.  Its  soil  of  unsurpassed 
fertility ;  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead,  copper,  zinc  and  iron ;  its  almost  boundless  forests ; 
its  water-powers,  sufficient  to  drive  the  machinery  of  the  world  ;  its  long  lines  of  lake  shore  on 
two  sides,  and  the  "  Father  of  waters  "  on  another, —  need  but  enterprise,  energy  and  capital  to 
utilize  them  in  building  an  empire  of  wealth,  where  the  hum  of  variedjndustries  shall  be  heard 
in  the  music  of  the  sickle,  the  loom  and  the  anvil. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  was  slow  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  our 
history.  The  early  settlers  were  poor.  Frequently  the  land  they  tilled  was  pledged  to  obtain 
means  to  pay  for  it.  Capitalists  obtained  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  use 
of  their  money.  Indeed,  it  was  the  rule,  under  the  free-trade  ideas  of  the  money-lenders  for 
them  to  play  the  Shylock.  While  investments  in  bonds  and  mortgages  were  so  profitable,  few 
were  ready  to  improve  the  natural  advantages  the  country  presented  for  building  factories  and 
work-shops. 
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For  many  years,  quite  all  the  implements  used  in  farming  were  brought  from  outside  the 
state.  While  this  is  the  case  at  present  to  some  extent  with  the  more  cumbersome  farm 
machinery,  quite  a  proportion  of  that  and  most  of  the  simpler  and  lighter  implements  are  made 
at  home,  while  much  farm  machinery  is  now  manufactured  for  export  to  other  states. 

Furs. 

The  northwest  was  visited  and  explored  by  French  voyageurs  and  missionaries  from  Canada 
at  an  early  day.  The  object  of  the  former  was  trading  and  gain.  The  Jesuits,  ever  zealous  in 
the  propagation  of  their  religion,  went  forth  into  the  unknown  wilderness  to  convert  the  natives 
to  their  faith.  As  early  as  1624,  they  were  operating  about  Lake  Huron  and  Mackinaw.  Father 
Menard,  it  is  related,  was  with  the  Indians  on  Lake  Superior  as  early  as  1661.  The  early 
explorers  were  of  two  classes,  and  were  stimulated  by  two  widely  different  motives  —  the  voyag- 
eurs, by  the, love  of  gain,  and  the  missionaries,  by  their  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  their  faith. 
Previous  to  1679,  a  considerable  trade  in  furs  had  sprung  up  with  Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mackinaw  and  the  northern  part  of  "  Ouisconsin."  In  that  year  more  than  two  hundred  canoes, 
laden  with  furs,  passed  Mackinaw,  bound  for  Montreal.  The  whole  commerce  of  this  vast  region 
then  traversed,  was  carried  on  with  birch-bark  canoes.  The  French  used  them  in  traversing 
wilds — otherwise  inaccessible  by  reason  of  floods  of  water  at  one  season,  and  ice  and  snow  at 
another  —  also  lakes  and  morasses  which  interrupted  land  journeys,  and  rapids  and  cataracts 
that  cut  off  communication  by  water.  This  little  vessel  enabled  them  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
Being  buoyant,  it  rode  the  waves,  although  heavily  freighted,  and,  of  light  draft,  it  permitted  the 
traversing  of  small  streams.  Its  weight  was  so  light  that  it  could  be  easily  carried  from  one 
stream  to  another,  and  around  rapids  and  other  obstructions.  With  this  little  vessel,  the  fur 
trade  of  the  northwest  was  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  a  vast  continent  explored. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  French  traders  penetrated  the  recesses  ot  the 
immense  forests  whose  streams  were  the  home  of  the  beaver,  the  otter  and  the  mink,  and  in 
whose  depths  were  found  the  martin,  sable,  ermine,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals.  A  vast  trade 
in  furs  sprung  up,  and  was  carried  on  by  different  agents,  under  authority  of  the  French 
government. 

When  the  military  possession  of  the  northwestern  domain  passed  from  the  government  of 
France  to  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1760,  the  relationship  of  the  fur  trade  to  the  government 
changed.  The  government  of  France  had  controlled  the  traffic,  and  made  it  a  means  of  strength- 
ening its  hold  upon  the  country  it  possessed.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was,  to  charter 
companies,  and  grant  them  exclusive  privileges.  The  Hudson  bay  company  had  grown  rich  and 
powerful  between  1670  and  1760.  Its  success  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  capitalists,  and  rival 
organizations  were  formed.  The  business  of  the  company  had  been  done  at  their  trading-stations 
—  the  natives  bringing  in  their  furs  for  exchange  and  barter.  Other  companies  sent  their 
voyageurs  into  every  nook  and  comer  to  traffic  with  the  trappers,  and  even  to  catch  the  fur-bear- 
ing animals  themselves.  In  the  progress  of  time,  private  parties  engaged  in  trapping  and  deaUng 
in  furs,  and,  under  the  competition  created,  the  business  became  less  profitable.  In  1815, 
congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting  foreigners  from  dealing  in  furs  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  its  territories.  This  action  was  obtained  through  the  influence  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Mr. 
Aster  organized  the  American  fur  company  in  1809,  and  afterward,  in  connection  with  the  North- 
west company,  bought  out  the  Mackinaw  company,  and  the  two  were  merged  in  the  Southwest 
company.  The  association  was  suspended  by  the  war  of  r8i2.  The  American  re-entered  the 
field  in  i8r6.  The  fur  trade  is  still  an  important  branch  of  traffic  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  employs  a  large  number  of  men. 
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Lead  and  Zinc. 

In  1824,  the  lead  ore  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wisconsin  began  to  attract  attention'. 
From  1826  to  1830,  there  was  a  great  rush  of  miners  to  this  region,  somewhat  like  the  Pike's 
Peak  excitement  at  a  later  date.  The  lead-producing  region  of  Wisconsin  covers  an  area  of 
about  2,200  square  miles,  and  embraces  parts  of  Grant,  Iowa  and  La  Fayette  counties.  Between 
1829  and  1839,  the  production  of  lead  increased  from  5,000  to  10,000  tons.  After  the  latter 
year  it  rose  rapidly,  and  attained  its  maximum  in  1845,  when  it  reached  nearly  25,000  tons. 
Since  that  time  the  production  has  decreased,  although  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  zinc  abound  iii  great  quantities  with  the  lead  of  southwest 
Wisconsin.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  this  class  of  ores,  it  was  formerly  allowed  to 
accumulate  about  the  mouths  of  the  mines.  Within  a  few  years  past,  metallurgic  processes 
have  been  so  greatly  improved,  that  the  zinc  ores  have  been  largely  utilized.  At  La  Salle,  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  there  are  three  establishments  for  smelting  zinc  ores.  There  is  also  one  at  Peru, 
III.  To  smelt  zinc  ores  economically,  they  are  taken  where  cheap  fuel  is  available.  Hence,  the 
location  of  these  works  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  mines.  The  works  .mentioned  made  in  1875, 
from  ores  mostly  taken  from  Wisconsin,  7,510  tons  of  zinc.  These  metals  are,  therefore,  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  commerce  of  Wisconsin. 

Iron. 

The  iron  ores  of  Wisconsin  occur  in  immense  beds  in  several  localities,  and  are  destined  to 
prove  of  great  value.  From  their  product  in  1863,  there  were  3,735  tons  of  pig  iron  received  at 
Milwaukee;  in  1865,  4,785  tons  ;  in  1868,  10,890  tons.  Of  the^  latter  amount,  4,648  tons  were 
from  the  iron  mines  at  Mayville.  There  were  shipped  from  Milwaukee,  in  1868,  6,361  tons  of 
pig  iron.  There  were  also  received  2,500  tons  of  ore  from  the  Dodge  county  ore  beds.  During 
1869,  the  ore  beds  at  Iron  Ridge  were  developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  two  large  blast 
furnaces  constructed  in  Milwaukee,  at  which  place  there  were  4,695  tons  of  ore  received,  and 
2,059  tons  were  shipped  to  Chicago  and  Wyandotte.  In  1870,  112,060  tons  of  iron  ore  were 
received  at  Milwaukee,  95,000  tons  of  which  were  from  Iron  Ridge,  and  17,060  tons  from  Esca- 
naba  and  Marquette,  in  Michigan.  The  total  product  of  the  mines  at  Iron  Ridge  in  1871  was 
82,284  tons.  The  Milwaukee  iron  company  received  by  lake,  in  the  same  year,  28,094  tons  of' 
Marquette  iron  ore  to  mix  with  the  fornier  in  making  railroad  iron.  In  1872,  there  -were  receivea 
from  Iron  Ridge  85,245  tons  of  ore,  and  5,620  tons  of  pig  iron.  Much  of  the  metal  made  by  the 
Wisconsin  iron  company  in  1872  was  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  to  mix  with  the  iron  made  from 
Missouri  ore. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  Wisconsinj  for  1872,  1873  and  1874, 
in  tons : 


Furnaces. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Milwaukee  Iron  Company,  Milwaukee.  - 

Minerva  Furnace  Company,   Milwaukee 

Wisconsin  Iron  Company,  Iron   Ridge - . . 

Northwestern   Iron  Company,  Mayville 

Appleton  Iron  Company,   Applet  on 

Green  Bay  Iron  Company,  Green  Bay 

National  Iron  Company,  Depeie 

Fox  River  Iron  Company,  W.  Depere 

Ironton  Furnace;  Sauk  county  _ 

21,818 

3.350 
5.033 
4,888 
6,910 
3.420 
5.600 
1,780 

29,326 
5,822 
4.155 
4.137 
8,044 
6,141 

7.999 
6,832 
1,528 

33.000 

3.306 
3.000 
6,500 
6,000 
6,500 
7,000 
],3oo 

52,797 

73,980 

66,600 
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The  Milwaukee  iron  company,  during  the  year  1872,  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  mer- 
chant iron  —  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  the  raw  material  could  be  reduced  there  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  The  Minerva  furnace  company  built  also  during  the  same  year  one  of  the 
most  compact  and  complete  iron  furnaces  to  be  found  any  where  in  the  country.  During  the 
year  1873,  the  iron,  with  most  other  material  interests,  became  seriously  prostrated,  so  that  the 
total  receipts  of  ore  in  Milwaukee  in  1874  amounted  to  only  31,993  tons,  against  69,418  in  1873, 
and  85,245  tons  in  1872.  There  were  made  in  Milwaukee  in  1874,  29,680  tons  of  railroad  iron. 
In  1875,  58,868  tons  of  ore  were  received  at  Milwaukee,  showing  a  revival  of  the  trade  in  an 
increase  of  19,786  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The  operation  of  the  works  at  Bay  View  having 
suspended,  the  receipts  of  ore  in  1876,  at  Milwaukee,  were  less  than  during  any  year  since  1869, 
being  only  31,119  tons,  of  which  amount  only  5,488  tons  were  from  Iron  Ridge,  and  the  total 
shipments  were  only  498  tons. 

Lumber. 

The  business  of  lumbering  holds  an  important  rank  in  the  commerce  of  the  state.     For 
many  years  the  ceaseless  hum  of  the  saw  and  the  stroke  of  the  ax  have  been  heard  in  all  our 
great  forests.     The  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  characterized  by  evergreen  trees,  principally 
pine ;  the  southern,  by  hard-woods.     There  are  exceptional  localities,  but  this  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  general  distribution.     I  think  that,  geologically  speaking,  the  evergreens  belong  to 
the  primitive  and  sandstone  regions,  and  the  hard  wood  to  the  limestone  and  clay  formations. 
Northern  Wisconsin,  so  called,  embraces  that  portion  of  the  state  north  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  possesses  nearly  all  the  valuable  pine  forests.     The  most  thoroughly  developed  portion  of 
this  region  is  that  lying  along  the  streams  entering  into  Green  bay  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  border, 
ing  on  the  Wisconsin  river  and  other  streams  entering  into  the  Mississippi.     Most  of  the  pine  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  streams  has  been  cut  off  well  toward  their  sources  ;  still,  there 
are  vast  tracts  covered  with  dense  forests,  not  accessible  from  streams  suitable  for  log-driving 
purposes.     The  building  of  railroads  into  these  forests  will  alone  give  a  market  value  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  pine  timber  there  growing.     It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  is  so,  for  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  these  noble  forests  will  be  totally  destroyed. 
Most  of  the  lumber  manufactured  on  the  rivers  was  formerly  taken  to  a  market  by  being  floated 
down  the  streams  in  rafts.    Now,  the  railroads  are  transporting  large  quantities,  taking  it  directly 
from  the  mills  and  unloading  it  at  interior  points  in  Iowa,  Illinois  ^nd  Wisconsin,  and  some  of  it 
in  eastern  cities.     From  five  to  eight  thousand  men  are  employed  in  the  pineries  in  felling  the 
trees,  sawing  them  into  logs  of  suitable  length,  and  hauling  them  to  the  mills  and  streams  during 
every  winter  in  times  of  fair  prices  and  favorable  seasons.     The  amount  of  lumber  sawed  in 
i860,  as  carefully  estimated,  was  355,055,155  feet.     The  amount  of  shingles  made  was  2,272,061, 
and  no  account  was  made  of  the  immense  number  of  logs  floated  out  of  the  state,  for  manufac- 
ture into  lumber  elsewhere.     The  amount  of  logs  cut  in  the  winter  of  1873  and    1874  was 
987,000,000  feet.     In  1876  and  1877  the  Black  river  furnished  188,344,464  feet.     The  Chippewa, 
90,000,000;  the  Red  Cedar,  57,000,000.     There  passed  through  Beef  Slough  129,384,000  feet  of 
logs.     Hon.  A.  H.  Eaton,  for  fourteen  years  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Stevens 
Point,  estimated  the  acreage  of  pine  lands  in  his  district  at  2,000,000,  and,  taking  his  own  district 
as  the  basis,  he  estimated  the  whole  state  at  8,000,000  acres.    Reckoning  this  at  5,000  feet  to  the 
acre,  the  aggregate  pine  timber  of  the  state  would  be  40,000,000,000  feet.     The  log  product 
annually  amounts  to  an  immense  sum.     In  1876,  1,172,611,823  feet  were  cut.     This  is  about  the 
average  annual  draft  that  is  made  on  •  the  pine  lands.     There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  the 
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wholesale  destruction  of  our  pine  forests,  except  the  one  alluded  to,  the  difficulty  of  transporta- 
tion, and  this  will  probably  save  a  portion  of  them  for  a  long  time  in  the  future.  At  the  rate  of 
consumption  for  twenty  years  past,  we  can  estimate  that  fifty  years  would  see  northern  Wiscon- 
sin denuded  of  its  pine  forests ;  but  our  lumber  product  has  reached  its  maximum,  and  will 
probably  decrease  in  the  coming  years  as  the  distance  to  be  hauled  to  navigable  streams 
increases.  In  the  mean  time  lumber,  shingles  and  lath  will  form  an  important  factor  in  our 
commerce,  both  state  and  inter-state,  and  will  contribute  millions  to  the  wealth  of  our  citizens. 

Grain. 

Up  to  1841,  no  grain  was  exported  from  Wisconsin  to  be  used  as  food;  but,  from  the  time 
of  its  first  settlement  in  1836  to  1840,  the  supply  of  bread  stuffs  from  abroad,  upon  which  the 
people  depended,  was  gradiially  diminished  by  the  substitution  of  home  products.  In  the  winter 
of  1840  and  1841,  E.  D.  Holton,  of  Milwaukee,  purchased  a  small  cargo  of  wheat  (about  4,000 
bushels),  and  in  the  spring  of  1841,  shipped  it  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  traffic 
that  has  grown  to  immense  proportions,  and,  since  that  time,  wheat  has  formed  the  basis  of  the 
commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  until  the  city  of  Milwaukee  has  become  the  greatest 
primary  wheat  mart  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  flour  and  grain  from  Milwaukee  for  thirty-two  years, 
commencing  in  1845  : 


FLOUR, 

bbls. 


WHEAT, 
bus. 


CORN, 
bus. 


OATS, 
bus. 


BARLEY, 

bus. 


RYE, 

bus. 


1845 

1846 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
I85I 
1852. 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856, 

1857 
1858 
1859 
i860 
I86I 
1862 
1863. 
1864 
1865. 
1866. 
1867 
1868, 
1869 
1870, 
I87I. 
1872 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 


7.550 

15.756 

34,840 

92.732 

136,657 

100,017 

51,889 
92,995 
104,055 
145,032 
181,568 
188,455 

228.442 

298,668 

282,956 

457.343 

674.474 

711.405 

603,525 

414.833 

567,576 

720,365 

921,663 

1,017,598 

1,220,058 

1,225,941 

1,211,427 

1,232,036 

1,805,200 

2,217.579 
2,163,346 
2,654,028 


95>5io 
213,448 
598,411 
602,474 
1,136,023 
297,570 
317,285 
564,404 

956,703 

1,809,452 

2,641,746 

2,761,976 

2,581,311 

3.994.213 

4.732.957 

7,568,608 

13,300,495 

14,915,680 

12,837,620 

8,992,479 

10,479.777 

11,634,749 

9.598.452 
9,867,029 
14,272,799 
16,127,838 
13,409,467 
11,570,565 
24,994,266 
22,255,380 
22,681,020 
16,804,394 


2,500 

5,000 

13,828 

2,220 

-^     270 

164,908 

112,132 

218 

472 

43.958 

41.364 

37.204 

1,485 

9,489 

88,989 

140,786 

71,203 

480,408 

266,249 

342,717 
93,806 
103,173 
419.133 
1.557.953 
197,920 

556,563 

226,895 

96,908 


4,000 

2,100 

7.892 

363,841 

131,716 

404.999 

13,833 

5,433 

2,775 

562,067 

299,002 

64,682 

1,200 

79,094 

831,600 

811,634 

326,472 

1,636.595 
622,469 

536,539 

351.768 

210,187 

772,929 

1.323.234 

990,525 

726,035 

1,160,450 

1,377,560 


15,000 
15,270 
103,840 
322,261 
291,890 
339.338 

63,379 

10,398 

800 

63,178 

53,216 

28,056 

5,220 

44,800 

133.449 

23.479 

29.597 

.  18,988 

30,822 

95,036 

120,662 

469,325 

576,453 

931,725 

688.455 

464,837 

867,970 

1,235.481 


54.692 
80,365 

"3,443 
20,030 


5,378 

11,577 

9,735 

29,810 

126,301 

84,047 
18,210 

51,444 
255,329 
106,795 

91.443 
78,035 

62,494 
208,896 
209,751 
255,928 
79,879 
98,923 
220,964 
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Up  to  1856,  the  shipments  were  almost  wholly  of  Wisconsin  products  ;  but  with  the  comple- 
tion of  lines  of  railroad  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Mississippi  river,  the  commerce  of  Wisconsin 
became  so  interwoven  with  that  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  that  the  data  furnished  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  give  us  no  definite  figures  relating  to  the  products  of  our  own  state. 

Dairy  Products. 

Wisconsin  is  becoming  largely  interested  in  the  dairy  business.  Its  numerous  spnngs, 
streams,  and  natural  adaptability  to  grass,  make  it  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  stock  thrives 
remarkably  well.  Within  a  few  years,  cheese-factories  have  become  numerous,  and  their  owners 
are  meeting  with  excellent  success.  Wisconsin  cheese  is  bringing  the  highest  price  in  the  markets, 
and  much  of  it  is  shipped  to  England.  Butter  is  also  made  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  exten- 
sively exported.  At  the  rate  of  progress  made  during  the  last  few  years,  Wisconsin  will  soon 
take  rank  with  the  leading  cheese  and  butter  producing  states.  The  counties  most  largely  inter- 
ested in  dairying,  are  Kenosha,  Walworth,  Racine,  Rock,  Green,  Waukesha,  Winnebago,  Sheboy- 
gan, Jefferson  and  Dodge.  According  to  estimates  by  experienced  dairymen,  the  manufacture 
of  butter  was  22,473,000  pounds  in  1870;  50,130,000  in  1876;  of  cheese,  1,591,000  pounds  in 
1870,  as  against  17,000,000  in  1876,  which  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  increase  of  dairy  produc- 
tion. The  receipts  of  cheese  in  Chicago  during  1876,  were  23,7  80,000  pounds,  against  12,000,000 
in  1875  ;  and  the  receipts  of  butter  were  35,384,184,  against  30,248,247  pounds  in  1875.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  one-half  of  these  receipts  were  from  Wisconsin.  The  receipts  of  butter  in 
Milwaukee  were,  in  1870,  3,779,114  pounds;  in  1875,  6,625,863;  in  1876,8,938,137  pounds ;  ot 
cheese,  5,721,279  pounds  in  1875,  and  7,055,573  in  1876.  Cheese  is  not  mentioned  in  the  trade 
and  commerce  reports  of  Milwaukee  until  1873,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  and  rapidly 
increasing  commodity  in  the  productions  of  the  state. 

Pork  and  Beef. 

Improved  breeds,  both  of  swine  and  cattle,  have  been  introduced  into  the  state  during  a 
few  years  past.  The  grade  of  stock  has  been  rapidly  bettered,  and  stock  raisers  generally  are 
striving  with  commendable  zeal  to  rival  each  other  in  raising  the  finest  of  animals  for  use  and 
the  market. 


The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  live  hogs  and  beef  cattle  at  Milwaukee  for   thir- 
teen years  : 


YEARS. 

LIVE  HOGS. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

YEARS. 

LIVE  HOGS. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

1876 

1875 

1874 

1873 

1872 

187I 

1870 

254,317 
144.961 
242,326 
241,099 
138,106 
126,164 
66,138 

36,802 
46.717 
22,748 
17,262 
14,172 
9,220 
12,972 

I86g 

1868 

1867 

1866 

1865 

1864 

1863 

52,296 
48.717 
76,758 
31,881 
7,546 
42,250 
56,826 

12,521 

13,200 

■    15,527 

12,955 
14.230 
18,345 
14.655 
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The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  hog  products  and  beef  from   Milwaukee  since 
1862  ■  - 


Shipments  by  Rail 

PORK.  HAMS,,  MIDDLES  AND   SHOULDERS. 

LARD. 

BEEF. 

and  Lake. 

Barrels. 

Tierces. 

Boxes. 

Bulk,  lbs. 

Barrels. 

Tierces. 

Barrels. 

Tierces. 

Totals  1876 

62,461 
56.778 
53.702 
80,010 
90,038 
88,940 

77.655 
69,805 
73,526 
88,888 
74.726 
34.013 
67.933 
90.387 
56.432 

15,439 
15.292 
17,124 

24.954 

20,115 

20,192 

15.819 

9.546 

13.146 

11,614 

7.805 

2,713 

5.927 

15,811 

12,685 

42,678 

28,374 

39.572 

62.211 

39,209 

14.938 

5.875 

5,29s 

3,239 

4.522 

34.164 

5,000 

11.634 

5,123,818 
2,736.778 
1.494,112 
1.91S.610 
4.557.,95o 
5.161,941 
4,717,630 
2.325.150 
1,768,190 
454.786 
863.746 

3.301 
601 
9,110 
4,065 
6,276 
3,932 
2.535 
1. 180 

3.637 
2,523 
3^287 
1,929 

5.677 
10,987 

13.538 

21.356 
18,950 
18,509 
24,399 
27.765 
19,746 
10.950 
8.568 

5,055 
8.820 
6,292 
2.487 
7.207 
10,546 
6,761 

■7,333 

4.734 

5,015 

5,365 

4,757 

.        3,892 

4,427 

7,538 

10,150 

18,984 

11,852 

10,427 

36866 

42,987 

33,174 

3,439 

421 

707 

462 

1,500 

1.606 

"     iSt",. 

"     1874 

"      l87'? 

"     1872 

'*           I87I 

"           1870 

925 
2.185 
2,221 

"      i86q-- 

"      1868           

"    1867... : 

6,804' 
4.584 
5.528 
5.871 
6,377 
3.217 

"    1866 

"    1865 

"    1864,. 

"    1863.. 

"    1862 

Hops. 

The  culture  of  hops,  as  an  article  af  commerce,  received  but  little  attention  prior  to  i860. 
In  1^65,  2,864  bales  only  were  shipped  from  Milwaukee.  In  addition,  a  large  amount  was  used 
by  the  brewers  throughout  the  state.  In  1866,  the  amount  exported  was  increased,  and  5,774 
bales  were  shipped  to  eastern  markets.  The  price,  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  cents  per  pound, 
stimulated  production,  and  the  article  became  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  counties  of  Sauk, 
Columbia,  Adams  and  Juneau,  besides  being  largely  cultivated  in  parts  of  some  other  counties. 
In  1867,  26,562  bales  were  received  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  prices  ranged  from  fifty  to  seventy  cents 
per  pound.  The  estimated  crop  of  the  state  for  1867  was  35,000  bales,  and  brought  over 
$4,200,000.  In  1868,  not  less  than  60,000  bales  were  grown  in  the  state.  The  crop  everywhere 
was  a  large  one,  and  in  Wisconsin  so  very  large  that  an  over-supply  was  anticipated.  But  few, 
however,  were  prepared  for  the  decline  in  prices,  that  far  exceeded  the  worst  apprehensions  of 
those'  interested.  The  first  sales  were  made  at  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
prices  were  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  growers.  The  price  continued  to  decline  until  the  article 
was  unsalable  and  unavailable  in  the  market.  Probably  the  average  price  did  not  exceed  ten 
cents  per  pound.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  check  which  hop-growing  received  in  1868,  by  the 
unprofitable  result,  grower?  were  not  discouraged,  and  the  crop  of  i86g  was  a  large  one;  So 
much  of  the  crop  of  1868  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
that  of  1869.  The  new  crop  sold  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents,  and  the  old  for  from  three  to  five  cents 
per  pound.  Hop-cultivation  received  a  check  from  over-production  in  1868,  from  which  it  did  not 
soon  recover.  A  large  proportion  of  the  yards  were  plowed  under  in  1870.  The  crop  of  1869 
was  much  of  it  marketed  during  1870,  at  a  price  of  about  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound,  while  that  of  1870  brought  ten  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  During 
the  year  187 1,  a  great  advance  in  the  price,,  caused  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop 
in  some  of  the  eastern  states,  and  the  decrease  in  price  causing  a  decrease  in  production, 
what  was  left  over  of  the  crop  of  1870  more  than  doubled  in  value  before  the  new  reached  the 
market.     The  latter  opened  at  thirty  cents,  and   steadily  rose  to  fifty  and  fifty-five  for  prime 
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qualities.  The  crop  of  1872  was  of  good  quality,  and  the  market  opened  at  forty  to  fifty-five 
cents  as  the  selling  price,  and  fell  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  before  the  close  of  the  year.  A  much 
larger  "quantity  was  raised  than  the  year  previous.  In  1873  and  1874,  the  crop  was  fair  and 
prices  ruled  from  thirty-three  to  forty-five  cents,  with  increased  production.  About  18,000  bales 
were  reported  as  being  shipped  from  the  different  railway  stations  of  the  state.  Prices  were 
extremely  irregular  during  1875,  and,  after  the  new  crop  reached  market,  fell  to  a  point  that 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  production.  In  r876,  prices  ruled  low  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and 
advanced  from  five  to  ten  cents  in  January  to  twenty-eight  to  thirty  in  November.  Over  17,000 
bales  were  received  at  Milwaukee,  over  10,000  bales,  being  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year. 
Over  13,000  bales  were  shipped  out  of  the  state. 

Tobacco. 
Tobacco  raising  is  comparatively  a  new  industry  in  Wisconsin,  but  is  rapidly  growing  in 
importance  and  magnitude.  It  sells  readily  for  from  four  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  the  plant 
is  easily  raised.  It  is  not  regarded  as  of  superior  quality.  It  first  appears  as  a  commodity  of 
transportation  in  the  railway  reports  for  the  year  187 1,  when  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division 
of  the  St.  Paul  road  moved  eastward   1,373,650  pounds.    During  the  four  years  ending  with 

1876,  there  were  shipped  from  Milwaukee  an  average  of  5,118,530  pounds  annually,  the  .  axi- 
mum  being  in  1874,6,982,175  pounds;  the  minimum  in  1875,  2,743,854  pounds.  The  crop  of 
1876  escaped  the  early  frosts,  and  netted  the  producer  from  five  to  seven  cents  per  pound.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  shipped  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Comparatively  little  of  the  leaf 
raised  in  the  state  is  used  here  or  by  western  manufacturers.     The  crop  of  the   present   year, 

1877,  is  a  large  one,  and  has  been  secured  in  good  order.  It  is  being  contracted  for  at  from  four  to 
six  cents  per  pound. 

Cranberries. 

The  cranberry  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  But  little,  comparatively,  has  been  done  in  devel- 
oping the  capabilities  of  the  extensive  bodies  of  marsh  and  swamp  lands  interspersed  throughout 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  fruit ;  yet, 
the  demand  will  probably  keep  ahead  of  the  supply  for  many  years  to  come.  In  185  r,  less  than 
1,500  barrels  were  sent  out  of  the  state.  In  1872,  the  year  of  greatest  production,  over  37,000 
barrels  were  exported,  and,  in  1876,  about  17,000  barrels.  The  price  has  varied  in  different 
years,  and  taken  a  range  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  a  barrel. 

Spirituous  and  Malt  Liquors. 

The  production  of  liquors,  both  spirituous  and  malt,  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  with  the  other  industries  of  the  state.  There  were  in  Wisconsin,  in  1872,  two 
hundred  and  ninety- two  breweries  and  ten  distilleries.  In  1876,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  of  the  former  and  ten  of  the  latter,  and  most  of  them  were  kept  running  to  their 
full  capacity.  Milwaukee  alone  produced,  in  1876,  321,611  barrels  of  lager  beer  and  43,175 
barrels  of  high  wines.  In  1865,  it  furnished  65,666  barrels  of  beer,  and  in  1870,  108,845  barrels. 
In  1865,  it  furnished  3,046  barrels  of .  high  wines;  in  1870,  22,867  barrels;  and  in  1875,  39,005. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  beer  made  was  shipped  to  eastern  and  southern  cities.  The  beer  made 
in  1876  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  barrel,  the  wholesale  price  of  the  brewers  bringing  the 
sum  of  $3,216,110.  The  fame  of  Milwaukee  lager  beer,  is  widely  extended.  This  city  has 
furnished  since  1870,  1,520,308  barrels  which,  at  the  wholesale  price,  brought  $15,203,170.  The 
total  production  of  beer  by  all  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  breweries  of  the  state  for  1876, 
was  450,508  barrels. 
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In  1876,  Milwaukee  produced  43,175  barrels  of  high  wines,  or  distilled  spirits,  and  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  51,959  barrels.  In  1870,  the  former  produced  108,845  barrels  of  beer  and 
22,867  barrels  of  distilled  spirits,  and  in  the  same  year  the  state  of  Wisconsin  produced  189,664 
barrels  of  beer  and  36,145  barrels  of  distilled  spirits. 

Miscellaneous. 

Porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  is  found  in  numerous  places  in  Wood  and  Marathon  counties.  The 
mineral  is  found  in  but  few  places  in  the  United  States  in  quantities  sufficient  to  justify  the 
investment  of  capital  necessary  to  manufacture  it.  In  the  counties  mentioned,  the  deposits  are 
found  in  extensive  beds,  and  only  capital  and  enterprise  are  needed  to  make  their  development 
profitable.  Clay  of  superior  quality  for  making  brick  and  of  fair  quality  for  pottery,  is 
found  in  numerous  localities.  The  famous  "  Milwaukee  brick,"  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
cream  color,  is  made  from  a  fine  clay  which  is  abundant  near  Milwaukee,  and  is  found  in  exten- 
sive beds  at  Watertown,  Whitewater,  Edgerton,  Stoughton,  and  several  places  on  the  lake  shore 
north  of  Milwaukee.  At  Whitewater  and  some  other  places  the  clay  is  used  with  success  for  the 
making  of  pottery  ware.  Water-lime,  or  hydraulic  cement,  occurs  in  numerous  places  throughout 
the  state.  An  extensive  bed  covering  between  one  and  two  hundred  acres,  and  of  an  indefinite 
depth)  exists  on  the  banks  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  and  not  over  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city 
limits  of  MiMaukee.  The  cement  made  from  the  rock  of  this  deposit  is  first-class  in  quality,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  barrels,  were  made  and  sold  last  year.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  for  reducing  the  rock  to  cement  has  been  increased  to  500  barrels  per  day.  Stones  suita- 
ble for  building  purposes  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state,  and  nearly  every  town  has 
its  available  quarry.  Many  of  these  quarries  furnish  stone  of  fine  quality  for  substantial  and 
permanent  edifices.  The  quarry  at  Prairie  du  Chien  furnished  the  stone  for  the  capital  building 
at  Madison,  which  equals  in  beauty  that  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  At  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,, 
Madison,  La  Crosse,  and  many  other  places  are  found  quarries  of  superior  building  stone. 
Granite  is  found  in  extensive  beds  in  Marathon  and  Wood  counties,  and  dressed  specimens 
exhibited  at  the  "  Centennial  "  last  year,  attracted  attention  for  their  fine  polish.  Marbles  of 
various  kinds  are  likewise  found  in  the  state.  Some  of  them  are  beginning  to  attract  attention 
and  are  likely  to  prove  valuable.  The  report  of  Messrs.  Foster  &  Whitney,  United  States  geol- 
ogists, speaks  of  quarries  on  the  Menomonee  and  Michigamig  rivers  as  affording  beautiful  varie- 
ties and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Richland  county  contains  marble,  but  its  quality  is  gen- 
erally considered  inferior. 

Water  Powers. 

Wisconsin  is  fast  becoming  a  manufacturing  state.  Its  forests  of  pine,  oak,  walnut,  maple, 
ash,  and  other  valuable  woods  used  for  lumber,  are  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  Its  water-power  for 
driving  the  wheels  of  machinery  is  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  state  in  the  northwest.  The  Lower 
Fox  river  between  Lake  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  mile^,  furnishes 
some  of  the  best  facilities  for  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  whole  country.  Lake  Winnebago 
as  a  reservoir  gives  it  a  great  and  special  advantage,  in  freedom  from  liability  to  freshets  and 
droughts.  The  stream  never  varies  but  a  few  feet  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  stage,  yet  gives 
a  steady  flow.  The  Green  Bay  and  Mississippi  canal  company  has,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  constructed  numerous  dams,  canals  and  locks,  constituting  very  valuable  improvements. 
All  the  property  of  that  company  has  been  transferred  to  the  United  States  government,  which 
has  entered  upon  a  system  to  render  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  navigable  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  fall  between  the  lake  and  Depere  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  water  can  be  utilized 
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in  propelling  machinery  at  Neenah,  Menasha,  Appleton,  Cedar,  Little  Chute,  Kaukauna,  Rapid 
Croche,  Little  Kaukauna  and  Depere.  The  water-power  at  Appleton  in  its  natural  advantages 
}s  pronounced  by  Hon.  Hiram  Barney,  of  New  York,  superior  to  those  at  Lowell,  Paterson 
and  Rochester,  combined.  The  water-power  of  the  Fox  has  been  improved  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  its  full  capacity  has  hardly  been  touched.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  it,  how- 
ever, and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  in  a  few  years  the  hum  of  machinery  to  be  propelled 
by  it,  will  be  heard  the  entire  length  of  the  thirty-five  miles.  The  facilities  presented  by  its 
nearness  to  timber,  iron,  and  a  rich  and  productive  agricultural  region,  give  it  an  advantage  over 
any  of  the  eastern  manufacturing  points. 

The  Wisconsin  river  rises  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  has  its  source  in  a 
great  number  of  small  lakes.  The  upper  portion  abounds  in  valuable  water  privileges,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  improved.  There  are  a  large  number  of  saw-mills  running  upon  the  power  of 
this  river.     Other  machinery,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  in  operation. 

The  "  BigBull  "  falls,  at  Wausau,  are  improved,  and  a  power  of  twenty-two  feet  fall  is  obtained. 
At  Little  Bull  falls,  below  Wausau,  there  is  a  fall  of  eighteen  feet,  partially  improved.  There  are 
many  other  water-^powers  in  Marathon  county,  some  of  which  are  used  in  propelling  flouring- 
mills  and  saw-mills.  At  Grand  Rapids,  there  is  a  descent  of  thirty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the 
water  can  be  used  many  times.  Each  time,  5,000  horse-power  is  obtained.  At  Kilboum  City 
a  large  amount  of  power  can  be  obtained  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Chippewa  river  has  its  origin  in  small  streams  in  the  north  part  of  the  state.     Explorers 
tell  us  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  water  powers  on  all  the  upper  branches,  but  as  the 
country  is  yet  unsettled,  none  of  them  have  been  improved,  and  very  few  even  located  on  our  maps. 
Brunette  falls  and  Ameger  falls,  above  Chippewa  Falls  city,  must  furnish  considerable  water- 
power,  but  Its  extent  is  not  known     At  Chippewa  Falls  is  an  excellent  water-power,  only  partially 
improved.    The  river  descends  twenty-six  feet  in  three-fourths  of  a  mile.    At  Duncan  creek  at  the 
same  place,  there  is   a  good  fall,  improved  to  run  a  large  flouring  mill.     At  Eagle  Rapids,  five 
miles  above  Chippewa  Falls,  $120,000  has  been  expended  in  improving  the  fall  of  the  Chippewa 
river.     The  city  of   Eau   Claire  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chippewa  and  Eau  Claire 
rivers,  and  possesses  in  its  immediate  vicinity  water-powers  almost  unrivaled.     Some  of  them 
are  improved.     The  citizens  of  Eau  Claire  have,  for  several  years,  striven  to  obtain  legislative 
authority  to  dam  the  Chi^ppewa  river,  so  as  to  improve  the  water-power  of  the  Dells,  and  a  lively 
contest,  known  as  the  "  Dells  fight,"  has  been  carried  on  with  the  capitalists  along  the  river  above 
that  town.     There  are  immense  water-powers  in   Dunn  county,  on  the  Red  Cedar,  Chippewa 
and  Eau  Galle  rivers,  on  which  there  are  many  lumbering  establishments.    In  Pepin  county  also 
there  are  good  powers.     The  Black  river  and  its  branches,  the  La  Crosse,  Bufialg,  Trempealeau, 
Beaver,  and  Tamaso,  furnish  many  valuable  powers.    The  St.  Croix  river  is  not  excelled  in  the  value 
of  its  water  privileges  by  any  stream  in  the  state,  except  the  Lower  Fox  river.    At  St.  Croix  Falls, 
the  water  of  the  river  makes  a  descent  of  eighty-five  feet  in  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  water  is  sufficient  to  move  the  machinery  for  an  immense  manufacturing  business,  and  the 
banks  present  good  facilities  for  building  dams,  and  the   river  is  not  subject  to  freshets.     The 
Kinnekinnick  has  a  large  number  of  falls,  some  of  them  partially  improved.     Within  twenty-five 
miles  of  its   entrance  into  Lake  St.  Croix,  it  has  a  fall  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  volume  of 
water  averages  about  three  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute.     Rock  river  affords  valuable  water- 
privileges  at  Watertown  (with  twenty-four  feet  fall),  and  largely  improved ;  at  Jefferson,  Indian 
Ford  and  Janesville,  all  of  which  are  improved.     Beloit  also  has  an  excellent  water-power,  and 
it  is  largely  improved.     Scattered  throughout  the  state  are  many  other  water- powers,  not  alluded 
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to  in  the  foregoing.     There  are  several  in  Manitowoc  county;  in  Marquette  county,  also.     In 

Washington  county,  at  West  Behd,  Berlin,  and  Cedar  Creek,  there  are  good  water-powers,  partly 

.utilized.     At  Whitewater,  in  Walworth  county,  is  a  good  power.     In  Dane  county,  there  is  a 

water-power  at  Madison,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mendota;  also,  a  good  one  at  Stoughton,  below 

the  first,  or  Lake  Kegonsa ;  also  at  Paoli,  Bellville,  Albany  and  Brodhead,  on  the  Sugar  river. 

In  Grant  county  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  good  powers,  most  of'  them  well-developed.     In 

Rkcine  county,  three  powers  of  fine  capacity  at  Waterford,  Rochester  and  Burlington,  all  of 

which  are  improved.     The  Oconto,  Peshtigo  and  Menomonee  rivers  furnish  a  large   number  of 

splendid  water-  powers  of  large  capacity.     The  Upper  Wolf  river  has  scores  of  water-powers  on 

its  main  stream  and  numerous  branches ;  but  most  of  the  country  is   still  a  wilderness,  though 

containing  resources  which,   when  developed,  will   make   it  rich   and  prosperous.     There  are 

numerous  other  streams  of  less  consequence  than  those  named,  but  of  great  importance  to  the 

localities  they   severally  drain,  that  have  had   their  powers   improved,  and  their  waterfalls  are 

singing  the  songs  of  commerce.    On  the  rivers  emptying  into  Lake  Superior,  there  are  numerous 

and  valuable  water- powers.     The  Montreal  river  falls  one  thousand  feet  in  a  distance  of  thirty 

miles.  ^  I 

Manufactures. 

The  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  of  Wisconsin  demonstrate  that  the  people  do 
not  rely  wholly  upon  agricultural  pursuits,  or  lumbering,  for  subsistence,  but  aim  to  diversify 
their  labors  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  their 
mechanics  and  artisans.  All  our  cities,  and  most  of  our  villages,  support  establishments  that 
furnish  wares  and  implements  in  common  use  among  the  people.  We  gather  from  the  census 
report  for  1870  a  few  facts  that  will  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  what  was  done  in  a  single:  year, 
remembering  that  the  data  furnished  is  six  years  old,  and  that  great  advancement  has  been  made 
since  the  statistics  were  gathered.  In  1870,  there  were  eighty-two  establishments  engaged  in 
making  agricultural  implements,  employing  1,387  hands,  and  turning  out  products  valued  at 
$2,393,400.  There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  furniture  establishments,  employing  1,844 
men,  and  making  $1,542,300  worth  of  goods.  For  making  carriages  and  wagons  there  were  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  establishments,  employing  2,184  men,  and  their  product  was  valued  at 
$2,596,534;  for  clothing,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  establishments,  and  value  of  product 
$2,340,400;  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  eighty-one  shops,  and  value  of  product  $1,852,370;  leather, 
eighty-five  tanneries,  employing  577  men,  and  value  of  products  $2,013,000;  malt  liquors,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  breweries,  835  men,  and  their  products  valued  at  $1,790,273. 

At  many  points  the  business  of  manufacturing  is  carried  on  more  or  less  extensively; 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  the  state  where  capital  is  not  invested  in  some  kind 
of  mechanical  industry  or  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  making  satisfactory  returns ;  but  for 
details  in  this  respect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  department  of  local  history. 

The  principal  commodities  only,  which  Wisconsin  contributes  to  trade  and  commerce,  have 
been  considered.  There  remains  quite  a  number  of  minor  articles  from  which  the  citizens  of  the 
state  derive  some  revenue,  such  as  flax  and  maple  sugar,  which  can  not  be  separately  considered 
in  this  paper. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

Statistics  are  usually  dry  reading,  but,  to  one  desiring,  to  change  his  location  and  seeking 
information  regarding  a  new  country  and  its  capabilities,  they  become  intensely  interesting  and 
of  great  value.  The  farmer  wishes  to  know  about  the  lands,  their  value  and  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil ;  the  mechanic  about  the  workshops,  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  demand  for  such  wares 
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as  he  is  accustomed  to  make ;  the  capitalist,  concerning  all  matters  that  pertain  to  resources, 
advantages,  and  the  opportunities  for  investing  his  money.  Our  own  people  want  all  the  inform 
mation  that  can  be  gained  by  the  collection  of  all  obtainable  facts.  The  sources  of  such  infor, 
mation  are  now  various,  and  the  knowledge  they  impart  fragmentary  in  its  character. 

'  Provision  should  be  made  by  law,  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  reliable  statistics 
relating  to  our  farming,  manufacturing,  mining,  lumbering,  commercial  and  educational  interests. 
Several  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  established  a  "Bureau  of  Statistics,"  and  no  more  valua- 
ble reports  emanate  from  any  of  their  state  departments  than  those  that  exhibit  a  condensed 
view  of  the  material  results  accomplished  each  year.  Most  of  the  European  states  foster  these 
agencies  with  as  much' solicitude  as  any  department  of  their  government.  Indeed,  they  have 
become  a  social  as  well  as  a  material  necessity,  for  social  science  extends  its  inquiries  to  the 
physical  laws  of  man  as  a  social  beirig;  to  the  resources  of  the  country;  its  productions  ;  the 
growth  of  society,  and  to  all  those  facts  or  conditions  which  may  increase  or  diminish  the  strength, 
growth  or  happiness  of  a  people.  Statistics  are  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  social  science, 
which  is  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  the  sciences. 

A  writer  has  said  that,  "  If  God  had  designed  Wisconsin  to  be  chiefly  a  manufacturing  state, 
instead  of  agricultural,  which  she  claims  to  be,  and  is,  it  is  difficult  to  see  more  than  one  partic- 
ular in  which  He  could  have  endowed  her  more  richly  for  that  purpose."  She  has  all  the  mate- 
rial for  the  construction  of  articles  of  use  and  luxury,  the  means  of  motive  power  to  propel  the 
machinery,  to  turn  and  fashion,  weave,  forge,  and  grind  the  natural  elements  that  abound  in  such 
rich  profusion.  She  has  also  the  men  whose  enterprise  and  skill  have  accomplished  most  sur., 
prising  results,  in  not  only  building  up  a  name  for  themselves,  but  in  placing  the  state  in  a  proud 
position  of  independence. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the  future  growth  and  development  of  Wisconsin. 
From  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  advantages,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  she  will 
in  a  few  years  lead  in  the  front  rank  of  the  states  of  the  Union  in  all  that  constitutes  real  great- 
ness. Her  educational  system  is  one  of  the  best.  With  her  richly  endowed  State  University,  her 
colleges  and  high  schools,  and  the  people's  colleges,  the  common  schools,  she  has  laid  a  broad 
and  deep  foundation  for  a  great  and  noble  commonwealth.  It  was  early  seen  what  were  the 
capabilities  of  this  their  newly  explored  domain.  The  northwestern  explorer,  Jonathan  Carver, 
in  1766,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago,  after  traversing  Wisconsin  and  viewing  its  lakes  of 
crystal  purity,  its  rivers  of  matqhless  utility,  its  forests  of  exhaustless  wealth,  its  prairies  of  won- 
derful fertility,  its  mines  of  buried  treasure,  recorded  this  remarkable  prediction  of  which  we  see 
the  fulfillment :  "To  what  power  or  authority  this  new  world  will  become  dependent  after  it  has 
arisen  from  its  present  uncultivated  state,  time  alone  can  discover.  But  as  the  seat  of  empire  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  gradually  progressive  toward  the  west,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  at 
some  future  period  mighty  kingdoms  will  emerge  from  these  wildernesses,  and  stately  palaces 
and  solemn  temples  with  gilded  spires  reaching  to  the  skies  supplant  the  Indian  huts,  whose 
only  decorations  are  the  barbarous  trophies  of'their  vanquished  enemies." 

"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  passed, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  j 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 
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By  D.  S.  DURRIE. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
including  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin,  was  an  undiscovered  region.  As  far  as  now  known,  it 
was  never  visited  by  white  men  until  the  year  1634,  when  Jean  Nicolet  came  to  the  Green  bay 
country  as  an  ambassador  from  the  French  to'  the  Winnebagoes.  The  Jesuit  fathers  in  1660 
visited  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  and,  soon  after,  missions  were  established  at  various 
points  in  the  northwest. 

The  French  government  appreciating  the  importance  of  possessing  dominion  over  this  sec- 
tion, M.  Talon,  intendant  of  Canada,  took  steps  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  -good  feelings  entertained  toward  the  French  by  a  number  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  French  crown  over  this  remote  quarter.  A  small  party  of  men  led  by 
Daumont  de  St.  Lusson,  with  Nicolas  Perrot  as  interpreter,  set  out  from  Quebec  on  this  mission, 
in  1670,  and  St.  Lusson  sent  to  the  tribes  occupying  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  leagues,  inviting  the 
nations,  among  them  the  Wisconsin  tribes  inhabiting  the  Green  bay  country,  by  their  chiefs  and 
ambassadors,  to  meet  him  at  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  the  following  spring. 

In  the  month  of  May,  167 1,  fourteen  tribes,  by  their  representatives,  including  the  Miamis, 
Sacs,  Winnebagoes,  Menomonees,  and  Pottawattamies,  arrived  at  the  place  designated.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  June,  "  St.  Lusson  led  his  followers  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  all  fully 
equipped  and  under  arms.  Here,  too,  in  the  vestments  of  their  priestly  office  were  four  Jesuits; 
Claude  Dablon,.  superior  of  the  mission  on  the  lakes,  Gabriel  Druillettes,  Claude  Allouez,  and 
Andrd.  All  around,  the  great  throng  of  Indians  stood,  or  crouched,,  or  reclined  at  length  with 
eyes  and  ears  intent.  A  large  cross  of  wood  had  been  made  ready.  Dablon,  in  solemn  form, 
pronounced  his  blessing  on  it ;  and  then  it  was  reared  and  planted  in  the  ground,  while  the 
Frenchmen,  uncovered,  sang  the  Vexilla  Regis.  Then  a  post  of  cedar  was  planted  beside  it, 
with  a  metal  plate  attached,  engraven  with  the  royal  arms  ;  while  St.  Lusson's  followers  sang  the 
exaudiat,  and  one  of  the  priests  uttered  a  prayer  for  the  king.  St.  Lusson  now  advanced,  and, 
holding  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  raising  with  the  other  a  sod  of  earth,  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice  "  that  he  took  possession  of  all  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes,  and  placed  them  under 
the  king's  protection. 

This  act,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  definite,  and  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1689, 
Perrot,  who  was  then  commanding  for  the  king 'at  the  post  of  Nadouesioux,  near  Lake  Pepin  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  commissioned  by  the  Marquis  de  Denonville  to  manage  the 
interests  of  commerce  west  of  Green  bay  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  whh 
appropriate  ceremonies,  of  the  countries  west  of  Lake  Michigan  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Peter. 
The  papers^  were  signed  by  Perrot  and  others. 

By  these  solemn  acts,,  the  present  limits  of  Wisconsin  with  much  contiguous  territory,  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French  government,  the  possession  of  which  continued  until  October, 
1761  - — a  period  of  ninety  years  from  the  gathering  of  the  chiefs  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1671. 

From  the  commencement  of  French  occupancy  up  to  the  time  when  the  British  took  posses- 
sion, the  district  of  country  embraced  within  the  present  limits  of  this  state  had  but  few  white 
inhabitants  besides  the  roaming  Indian  traders  ;  and  of  these  few,  the  locations  were  separated  by 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  nearly  double  that  distance  by 
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the  usual  water  courses.  There  was  no  settlement  of  agriculturists;  there  were  no  missionary 
establishments ;  no  fortified  posts  at  other  points,  except  at  Depere  and  Green  bay  on  Fox  -iver, 
and  perhaps  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  near  the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  French  government  made  no  grant  of  lands;  gave  no  attention  to  settlers  or  agricu.- 
turists,  and  the  occupation  of  the  country  was  strictly  military.  There  were,  indeed,  a  few  grants 
of  lands  made  by  the  French  governors  and  commanders,  previous  to  1750,  to  favored  indi- 
viduals, six  of  which  were  afterward  confirmed  by  the  king  of  France.  There  were  also  others 
which  did  not  require  confirmation,  being  made  by  Cardillac,  commanding  at  Detroit,  under 
special  authority  of  the  king;  of  this  latter  kind,  one  for  a  small  piece  of  thirty  acres  bears  with 
it,  says  a  writer,  "so  many  conditions,  reservations,  prohibitions  of  sale,  and  a  whole  cavalcade 
of  feudal  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  grantee,  that  in  itself,  it  would  be  a  host  in  opposition  to 
the  agricultural  settlement  of  any  country." 

The  grants  just  referred  to,  relate  to  that  part  of  the  French  possessions  outside  the  limits 
of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin.  Within  its  limits  there  was  a  grant  of  an  extensive  territory 
including  the  fort  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  with  the  exclusive  right  to  trade,  and  other  valuable 
privileges,  from  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  in  October,  1759,  to  M.  Rigaud.  It  was  sold  by  the 
latter  to  William  Gould  and  Madame  Vaudreuil,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the  king  of 
France  in  January,  1760,  at  a  very  critical  period,  when  Quebec  had  been  taken  by  the  British, 
and  Montreal  was  only  wanting  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Canada.  This  grant  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  perquisite  to  entrap  some  unwary  persons  to  give  a  valuable  consideration  for  it, 
as  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  for  the  government  to  make  such  a  grant,  if  they  continued  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  since  it  would  surely  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Indians.  The  whole 
country  had  already  been  virtually  conquered  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  grant  of  course  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  English  government. 

Of  the  war  between  the  French  and  English  governments  in  America,  known  as  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  except  in  general  terms.  The  English  made  a 
determined  effort  to  obtain  the  possessions  claimed  by  the  French.  The  capture  of  Quebec  in 
1759,  and  the' subsequent  capitulation  of  Montreal  in  1760,  extinguished  the  domination  of 
France  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  concluded 
February  10,  1763,  all  the  possessions  in,  and  all  the  claims  of  the  French  nation  to,  the  vast 
country  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  masters  of  the  country  was  the  protection  of  the  eminent 
domain  of  the  government,  and  the  restriction  of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  acquire 
Indian  titles  to  lands.  By  the  King  of  England's  proclamation  of  1763,  no  more  grants  of  land 
within  certain  prescribed  limits  could  be  issued,  and  all  private  persons  were  interdicted  the 
liberty  of  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians,  or  of  making  settlements  within  those  prescribed 
limits.  The  indulgence  of  such  a  privilege  as  that  of  making  private  purchases  of  the  natives, 
conduced  to  the  most  serious  difficulties,  and  made  way  for  the  practice  of  the  most  reprehensible 
frauds.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  English  government  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  lands  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

In  face  of  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  within  three  years  after  its  promulgation,  under 
a  pretended  purchase  from,  or  voluntary  grant  of  the  natives,  a  tract  of  country  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  square,  including  large  portions  of  what  is  now  northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  was 
claimed  by  Jonathan  Carver,  and  a  ratification  of  his  title  solicited  from  the  king  and  council. 
This  was  not  conceded ;  and  the  representatives  of  Carver,  after  the  change  of  government  had 
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brought  the  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  for  a  series  of  years  presented  the 
same  claims  before  congress,  and  asked  for  their  confirmation.  Such  a  demand  under  all  the 
circumstances,  could  not  justify  an  expectation  of  success ;  and,  of  course,  has  often  been  refused. 
But  notwithstanding  the  abundant  means  which  the  public  have  had  of  informing  themselves  of 
the  true  nature  and  condition  of  Carver's  claim,  bargains  and  sales  of  portions  of  this  tract  have 
been  made  among  visionary  speculators  for  more  than  half  a.  century  past.  It  is  now  only  a 
short  period  since  the  maps  of  the  United  States  ceased  to  be  defaced  by  a  delineation  of 
;he  "  Carver  Grant." 

The  mere  transfer  of  the  dominion  over  the  country  from  the  French  to  the  English  govern, 
ment,  and  the  consequent  occupation  of  the  English  posts  by  the  new  masters,  did  not  in  any 
great  degree  affect  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the 
French  subjects  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and 
religious  privileges. 

The  English,  however,  did  not  hold  peaceable  possession  of  the  territory  acquired.  The  war 
inaugurated  by  Pontiac  and  his  Indian  allies  on  the  military  posts  occupied  by  the  English  soon 
followed,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1763,  nine  posts  were  captured  with  much  loss,  of  life.  In 
the  spring  of  1764,  twenty-two  tribes  who  were  more  or  less  identified  in  the  outbreak,  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  General  Bradstreet  at  Niagara. 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  to  the  Illinois  country,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  British  posts  in  1778  and  1779,  had  the  effect  to  open  the  way  for  the  emigration  of  the 
Anglo-American  population  to  the  Mississippi  valley;  and  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Great  Britain  renounced  all  claim  to  the  whole  territory  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  dominion  of  the  English  in  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  countries,  ceased  with  the  loss  of  the 
military  posts  which  commanded  the  Northwestern  territory  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
the  enterprise  and  success  of  Clark,  Virginia  obtained  possession  of  the  Illinois  country ;  his 
expedition  having  been  undertaken  and  carried  forward  under  the  auspices  of  that  stale. 

Several  of  the  eastern  states  under  their  colonial  charters,  laid  claim  to  portions  of  the  land 
comprised  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  claim  of  Massachusetts  was  derived 
from  a  grant  from  King  James  of  November  3,  1620  ;  and  included  from  lat.  420  2'  to  about  lat. 
450,  extending  to  the  south  sea;  Connecticut  claimed  from  lat.  410  north  10420  2'.  The  claims  of 
Virginia  were  from  grants  from  King  James,  bearing  date,  respectively,  April  10,  1606,  May  23, 
1609,  and  March  12,  1611,  and  an  additional  claim  for  the  territory  conqueredby  Clark  in  the 
Illinois  country ;  but  they  extended  no  farther  north  than  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 

It  is  a  popular  impression  that  the  territory  of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin  was  compre- 
hended in  the  lands  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  over  which  Virginia  exercised  jurisdiction,  and, 
consequently,  was  included  in  her  deed  of  cession  of  lands  to  the  United  States.  This  opinion  so 
generally  entertained  by  writers  on  American  history,  is  a  statement  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  solid  foundation  in  fact.  Virginia  never  made  any  conquests  or  settlements  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  at  no  time  prior  to  the  proffer  of  her  claims  to  the  general  government  had  she  ever 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  it.  In  fact,  there  were  no  settlements  in  Wisconsin  except  at  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  before  that  time,  and  these  were  made  by  French  settlers  who  were  in 
no  wise  interfered  with  while  the  revolution  continued.  In  Illinois  it  was  otherwise;  and  the 
possession  of  its  territory  by  Virginia  was  an  undisputed  fact.  During  the  revolution  the  title  of 
the  sovereignty  in  Wisconsin  was  actually  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  remained  until  the  definite 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783;  at  which  date  England  yielding  her  right  constructively  to  the  United 
States,  retaining  possession,  however,  until  1796 ;  at  which  time  the  western  posts  were  transferred 
to  the  United  States. 
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All  the  claiming  states  finally  ceded  their  interests  to  the  general  government,  giving  the 
latter  a  perfect  title,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia 
was  dated  March  i,  1784.  The  other  states  ceded  their  claims,  some  before  this  date,  others 
subsequent  thereto. 

Virginia  made  a  number  of  stipulations  in  her  deed  of  cession;  among  others,  that  the 
French  and  Canadian  inhabitants  and  the  neighboring  villages  who  had  professed  themselves 
citizens  of  Virginia,  should  have  their  possessions  and  title  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  thr.t  150,000  acres  of  land  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio, 
should  be  reserved  for  that  portion  of  her  state  troops  which  had  reduced  the  country;  and  about 
3,500,000  acres  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  be  reserved  for  bounties  to  her  troops 
on  the  continental  establishment. 

In  consequence  of  certain  objectionable  stipulations  made  by  Virginia  as  to  the  division  of 
the  territory  into  states,  the  deed  of  cession  was  referred  back  to  that  state  with  a  recommenda- 
tion from  congress  that  these  stipulations  should  be  altered.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1788, 
Virginia  assented  to  the  wish  of  congress,  and  formally  ratified  and  confirmed  the  fifth  article  of 
compact  which  related  to  that  subject,  and  tacitly  gave  her  consent  to  the  whole  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  provisions  of  this  ordinance  have  since  been  applied  to  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  lying  north  of  the  360  40'.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
the  new  congress,  among  its  earliest  acts,  passed  one,  recognizing  the  binding  force  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

Of  this  ordinance  it  has  been  said  ;  "  It  was  based  on  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  maintained 
in  the  magna  charta  of  England,  re-enacted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  incorporated  in  our  differ- 
ent state  constitutions.  It  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great 
northwest,  upon  which  were  based,  and  with  which  harmonized  all  our  territorial  enactments,  as 
well  as  our  subsequent  state  legislation,  and,  moreover,  it  is  to  that  wise,  statesman-like  document 
that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  prosperity  and  greatness." 

After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  enterprising  individuals  traversed  the  whole  country 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  government,  and  companies  were  formed  to  explore  and  settle  the 
fertile  and  beautiful  lands  beyond  the  Ohio ;  but  the  determination  of  the  British  cabinet  not  to 
evacuate  the  western  posts,  was  well  known,  and  had  its  effect  on  the  people  who  were  disposed 
to  make  settlements. 

The  western  tribes  were  also  dissatisfied  and  threatened  war,  and  efforts  were  made  by  the 
government  to  settle  the  difficulties.  A  grand  council  was  held  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river 
in  December,  1787,  which  did  not  result  favorably,  and  two  treaties  were  subsequently  held, 
which  were  not  respected  by  the  savages  who  were  parties  to  them.  Soon  an  Indian  war  ensued, 
/hich  resulted  at  first  disastrously  to  the  American  troops  under  Generals  Harmar  and  St.  Clair, 
bul  finally  with  success  to  the  American  arms  under  General  Wayne.  The  treaty  of  Greenville 
followed.  It  was  concluded  August  3,  1795.  At  this  treaty  there  wpre  present  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty  chiefs  and  warriors.  It  was  signed  by  eighty-four  chiefs  and  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
sole  commissioner  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  was  that  in  consid- 
eration of  the  peace  then  established,  and  the  cessions  and  relinquishments  of  lands  made  by  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  manifest  the  liberality  of  the  United  States  as  the  great  means  of  render- 
ing this  peace  strong  and  perpetual,  the  United  States  relinquished  their  claims  to  all  other 
Indian  lands  northward  of  the  river  Ohio,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  and  south- 
ward of  the  great  lakes  and  the  waters  united  by  them,  except  certain  reservations  and  portions 
before  purchased  of  the  Indians,  none  of  which  were  within  the  present  limits  of  this  state.  The 
Indian  title  to  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  subject  only  to  certain  restrictions,  became 
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absolute  in  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  it.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that,  of  the  lands  relin- 
quished by  the  United  States,  the  Indian  tribes  who  have  a  right  to  those  lands,  were  quietly  to 
enjoy  them  ;  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  pleased  ;  but,  when  those 
tribes  or  any  of  them  should  be  disposed  to  sell  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  were  to  be  sold 
only  to  the  United  States,  and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  would  protect  all  of  the  tribes 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands  against  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  other  white 
persons  who  might  intrude  on  the  same.  At  the  same  time  all  the  tribes  acknowledged  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  no  other  person  or  power  what- 
soever. 

The  treaty  also  prohibited  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  white  man,  settling 
upon  the  lands  relinquished  by  the  general  government ;  and  such  person  was  to  be  considered 
as  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Indian  tribe  on  whose  land  the  settlement 
might  be  made,  could  drive  off  the  settler,  or  punish  him  in  such  manner  as  it  might  see  fit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestionable  title  to  the 
lands  they  occupied  until  that  right  should  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary  cession  to  the  general 
government ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  declaring  treaties  already  made,  as 
well  as  those  to  be  made,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  adopted  and  sanctioned  previous 
treaties  with  the  Indian  nations,  and  consequently  admitted  their  rank  among  those  powers  who 
are  capable  of  making  treaties. 

The  several  treaties  which  had  been  made  between  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  various  nations  of  Indians,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  were  generally 
restricted  to  declarations  of  amity  and  friendship,  the  establishment  and  confirming  of  bounda- 
ries, and  the  protection  of  settlements  on  Indian  lands ;  those  that  followed  were  generally  for  a 
cession  of  lands  and  provisions  made  for  their  payment.  It  is  proposed  to  notice  the  several 
treaties  that  took  place  after  that  held  at  Greenville,  showing  in  what  way  the  territory  of  the 
present  state,  came  into  possession  of  the  government.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  required  trea- 
ties with  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  to  obtain  a  clear,  undisputed  title,  as  well  as  many  years 
before  it  was  fully  accomplished. 

1.  A  treaty  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  November  3,  1804,  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  the 
United  States.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  acting  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  united  tribes  ceded  to 
the  United  States  a  large  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  on  the  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  head  of  that  river,  and  thence  to  the  Wisconsin ;  and  including  on 
the  west  considerable  portions  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gasconade  north- 
ward. In  what  is  now  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  this  grant  embraced  the  whole  of  the  present 
counties  of  Grant  and  La  Fayette  and  a  large  portion  of  Iowa  and  Green  counties.  The  lead 
region  was  included  in  this  purchase.  In  consideration  of  this  cession,  the  general  government 
agreed  to  protect  the  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  land,  against  its  own  citizens  and 
all  others  who  should  intrude  on  them.  The  tribes  permitted  a  fort  to  be  built  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  granted  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square,  adjoin- 
ing the  same.  The  government  agreed  to  give  them  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  The  validity  of  this  treaty  was  denied  by  one  band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  and  this  cession 
of  land  became,  twenty-eight  years  after,  the  alleged  cause  of  the  Black  Hawk  war. 

2.  Another  treaty  was  held  at  Portage  des  Sioux,  now  a  village  in  St.  Charles  county,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Mississippi  river,  September  13,  1815,  with  certain  chiefs  of  that  portion  of  the 
Sac  nation  then  residing  in  Missouri,  who,  they  said,  were  compelled  since  the  commencement  of 
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the  late  war,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  nation.  They  gave  their  assent  to  the 
treaty  made  at  St.  Louis  in  1804,  and  promised  to  remain  separate  from  the  Sacs  of  Rock  river, 
and  to  give  them  no  aid  or  assistance,  until  peace  should  be  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Foxes  of  Rock  river. 

3.  On  the  14th  of  September,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Fox  tribe  at  the 
same  place.  They  agreed  that  all  prisoners  in  their  hands  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  assented  to,  recognized,  re-established  and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  1804,  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  interest  in  the  same. 

4.  A  treaty  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  May  13,  1816,  with  the  Sacs  of  Rock  river,  who  affirmed 
the  treaty  of  1804,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  all  the  property  stolen  or  plundered,  and  in  failure 
to  do  so,  to  forfeit  all  title  to  their  annuities.  To  this  treaty,  Black  Hawk's  name  appears  with 
others.  That  chief  afterward  affirmed  that  though  he  himself  had  "  touched  the  quill  "  to 
this  treaty,  he  knew  not  what  he  was  signing,  and  that  he  was  therein  deceived  by  the  agent  and 
others,  who  did  not  correctly  explain  the  nature  of  the  grant;  and  in  reference  to  the  treaty  of 
St.  Louis  in  1804,  and  at  Portage  des  Sioux  in  1815,  he  said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  same 
valid  or  binding  on  him  or  his  tribe,  inasmuch  as  by  the  terms  of  those  treaties,  territory  was 
described  which  the  Indians  never  intended  to  sell,  and  the  treaty  of  1804,  particularly,  was 
made  by  parties  who  had  neither  authority  in  the  nation,  nor  power  to  dispose  of  its  lands. 
Whether  this  was  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  or  otherwise,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  grant  of 
lands  referred  to  was  often  confirmed  by  his  nation,  and  was  deemed  conclusive  and  binding  by 
the  government.  The  latter  acted  in  good  faith  to  the  tribes,  as  well  as  to  the  settlers,  in  the 
disposition  of  the  lands. 

5.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  made  at  St.  Louis,  June  3,  18 1 6,  between  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  that  part  of  the  Winnebagoes  residing  on  the  Wisconsin  river.  In  this  treaty  the 
tribe  state  that  they  have  separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  nation ;  that  they,  for 
themselves  and  those  they  represent,  confirm  to  the  United  States  all  and  every  cession  of  land 
heretofore  made  by  their  nation,  and  every  contract  and  agreement,  as  far  as  their  interest 
extended. 

6.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1817,  the  Menomonee  tribe  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  ana 
friendship  at  St.  Louis  with  the  United  States,  and  confirmed  all  and  every  cession  of  land 
before  made  by  them  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

7.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1825,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sioux, 
Chippewas,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Winnebagoes,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies,  by  which  the  boundary 
between  the  two  first  nations  was  agreed  upon ;  also  between  the  Chippewas,  Winnebagoes  and 
other  tribes. 

8.  Another  treaty  was  held  August  5,  1826,  at  Fond  du  Lac  of  Lake  Superior,  a  small 
settlement  on  the  St.  Louis  river,  in  Itaska  county,  Minn.,  with  the  same  tribes,  by  which  the 
previous  treaty  was  confirmed  in  respect  to  boundaries,  and  those  of  the  Chippewas  were  defined 
as  a  portion  of  the  same  was  not  completed  at  the  former  treaty. 

9.  A  treaty  was  made  and  concluded  August  i,  1827,  at  Butte  des  Morts,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chippewa,  Menomonee  and  Winnebago  tribes,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  their 
tribes  were  defined ;  no  cession  of  lands  was  made. 

10.  A  treaty  was  made  at  Green  Bay,  August  25,  1828,  with  the  Winnebagoes,  Pottawat- 
tamies and  other  tribes.  This  treaty  was  made  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  occupation  by  white  men  of  that  portion  of  the  mining  country  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Wisconsin  which  had  not  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.     A  provisional 
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boundary  was  provided,  and  privileges  accorded  the  government  to  freely  occupy  their  territory 
until  a  treaty  should  be  made  for  the  cession  of  the  same.  This  treaty  was  simply  to  define  the 
rights  of  the  Indians,  and  to  give  the  United  States  the  right  of  occupation. 

11.  Two  treaties  were  made  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  2gth  of  July,  1829,  and  August  i, 
1829 :  at  the  first  date,  with  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies,  by  which  these  nations 
ceded  all  their  lands  which  they  claimed  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Illinois ;  and  at  the  latter 
date  with  the  Winnebagoes,  by  which  that  nation  ceded  and  relinquished  all  their  right,  title  and 
claim  to  all  their  lands  south  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  thus  confirming  the  purchase  of  the  lead- 
mine  region.  Certain  grants  were  made  to  individuals,  which  grants  were  not  to  be  leased  or 
sold  by  the  grantees. 

By  this  important  treaty,  about  eight  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  added  to  the  public 
domain.  The  three  tracts  ceded,  and  forming  one  wliole,  extended  from  the  upper  end  of  Rock 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  from  latitude  41°  30'  to  latitude  43°  15',  on  the  Mississippi. 
Following  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  it  was  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  west  to 
east,  extending  along  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  affording  a  passage  across  the  country  from 
the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  south  part  of  the  purchase  extended  from  Rock  Island 
to  Lake  Michigan. 

12.  Another  important  treaty  was  made  at  Green  Bay,  February  8,  1831,  between  the  Meno- 
monee  Indians  and  the  United  States.  That  nation  possessed  an  immense  territory.  Its  eastern 
division  was  bounded  by  the  Milwaukee  river,  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  Green  bay,  Fox  river, 
and  Lake  Winnebago ;  its  western  division,  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  rivers  on  the  west. 
Fox  river  on  the  south.  Green  bay  on  the  east,  and  the  high  lands  which  flow  the  streams  into 
Lake  Superior  on  the  north.  .By  this  treaty  all  the  eastern  division,  estimated  at  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  acres,  was  ceded  to  the  government.  By  certain  other  provisions,  the  tribe  was  to 
occupy  a  large  tract  lying  north  of  Fox  river  and  east  of  Wolf  river.  Their  territory  farther  west 
was  reserved  for  their  hunting-grounds  until  such  time  as  the  general  government  should  desire 
to  purchase  it.  Another  portion,  amounting  to  four  millions  of  acres,  lying  between  Green  bay 
on  the  east  and  Wolf  river  on  the  west,  was  also  ceded  to  the  United  States,  besides  a  strip  of 
country,  three  miles  in  width,  from  near  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  north,  on 
each  side  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  forty-eight  miles  long —  still  leaving  the  tribe  in  peaceable 
possession  of  a  country  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  eighty  broad.  By 
supplementary  articles  to  the  treaty,  provision  was  made  for  the  occupancy  of  certain  lands  by 
the  New  York  Indians  —  two  townships  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago. 

13.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the 
Indian  title  of  the  Winnebago  nation  in  the  country,  a  treaty  was  made  and  concluded  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  September  15,  1832.  All  the  territory  claimed  by  this  nation  lying  south  and  east  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  river  of  Green  bay,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  no  band  or  party 
of  Winnebagoes  was  allowed  to  reside,  plant,  fish  or  hunt  on  these  grounds,  after  June  i,  1833, 
or  on  any  part  of  the  country  therein  ceded. 

14.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1832,  articles  of  agreement  were  made  and  concluded  at  Green 
Bay  between  the  United  States  and  the  Menomonee  Indians,  by  the  terms  of  which  that  nation 
ceded  to  the  New  York  Indians  certain  lands  on  Fox  river. 

15.  An  important  treaty  was  made  at  Chicago,  September  26,  1833,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies.  Those  nations  ceded  to  the. government 
all  their  lands  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  between  that  lake  and  the  land 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Winnebago  nation  at  the  treaty  at  Fort  Armstrong,  September 
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x5,  1832,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  lately  ceded  by  the  Menomonees,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  country  ceded  at  the  treaty  at  Prairie  dH  Chien,  July  19,  1829  —  containing  about 
five  millions  of  acres.  ( 

16.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1836,  a  tieaty  was  made  at  Cedar  Point  with  the  Menomonees, 
by  which  lands  lying  west  of  Green  bay,  and  a  strip  on  the  upper  Wisconsin,  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States  — the  quantity  of  land  ceded  being  estimated  at  four  millions  of  acres  in  the  Green 
bay  portion ;  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  a  strip  three  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  river,  running 
forty-eight  miles  north  in  a  direct  line,  equivalent  to  184,320  acres. 

17.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1837,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  the  United  States,  the  nation  ceding  to  the  government  ajl  their  lands  in 
Wisconsin  lying  south  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  those  of  the 
Mississippi. 

18.  Certain  chiefs  and  braves  of  the  Sioux  nation  of  the  Mississippi,  while  visiting  Washing- 
ton, September  29,  1837,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  all 
their  islands  in  said  river. 

19.  The  Winnebago  nation,  by  the  chiefs  and  delegates,  held  a  treaty  with  the  government 
at  Washington,  November  i,  1837.  That  nation  ceded  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  obligated  themselves  to  remove,  within  eight  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to 
certain  lands  west  of  the  river  Mississippi  which  were  conveyed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1832. 

20.  The  Oneida  or  New  York  Indians,  residing  near  Green  Bay,  by  their  chief  and  repre- 
sentative, on  the  3d  of  February,  1838,  at  Washington  City,  ceded  to  the  United  States  their  title 
and  interest  in  the  land  set  apart  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Menomonees,  May  8,  1831,  and  the 
treaty  made  with  the  same  tribe,  October  7,  1832,  reserving  about  62,000  acres. 

21.  Another  treaty  was  made  at  Stockbridge  on  the  3d  of  September,  1839,  by  which  the 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribes  (New  York  Indians)  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
the  east  half  of  the  tract  of  46,080  acres  which  was  laid  off  for  their  use  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Winnebago  by  treaty  of  October  7,  1832 

22.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1842,  a  treaty  was  made  at  La  Pointe,  on  Lake  Superior,  with  the 
Chippewas.  All  their  lands  in  the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  Wisconsin  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States. 

23.  The  Menomonee  nation,  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1848,  at  Pow-aw-hay-kon-nay,  ceded 
and  relinquished  to  the  United  States  all  their  la,nds  in  the  state,  wherever  situated  —  the  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  the  nation  as  a  home,  to  be  held  as  Indian  lands  are  held,  all  the  country  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Chippewa  nation  August  2,  1847,  the  consideration  being  the  sum  of 
$350,000,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  A  supplementary  treaty  was 
made  on  the  24th  of  November,  1848,  with  the  Stockbridges  —  the  tribe  to  sell  and  relinquish  to 
the  United  States  the  township  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago,  secured  to  said  tribe 
by  treaty  of  February  8,  1831. 

24.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Menomonee  nation,  at  the  falls  of  Wolf  river,  May  12, 1854, 
being  a  supplementary  treaty  to  one  made  October  18,  1848.  All  the  lands  ceded  to  that  nation 
under  the  treaty  last  named  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  —  the  Menomonees  to  receive  from 
the  United  States  a  tract  of  country  lying  on  Wolf  river,  being  townships  28,  29  and  30,  of  ranges 
13,  14,  IS,  16. 

25.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  at  La  Pointe,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1854.  That  nation  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  lands  before  owned  by  them  in 
common  with  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  —  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior  in  Wis- 
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consin  and  Minnesota. 

26.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1856,  a  treaty  was  held  with  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribes, 
at  Stockbridge.  All  the  remaining  right  and  title  to  lands  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  possessed 
by  them,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  said  tribes  were  to  receive  in  exchange  a  tract 
of  land  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Menomonee  reservation,  and  by  treaty  made  at 
Keshena,  February  11,  1856,  the  Menomonees  ceded  two  townships  to  locate  the  said  tribes. 

With  this  last  treaty,  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  lands  of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  government,  except  a  few  small  reservations  to  certain  tribes,  and  a 
perfect,  indefeasible  title  obtained  to  all  the  territory  within  its  borders. 

In  the  region  of  country  which  is  now  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  settlements  in  early  times 
were,  as  before  stated,  near  Green  Bay  and  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  Northwest  territory,  the  subject  of  claims  to  private  property  therein  received  much  attention. 
By  an  act  of  congress  approved  March  3,  T805,  lands  lying  in  the  districts  of  Vincennes,  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Detroit,  which  were  claimed  by  virtue  of  French  or  British  grants,  legally  and  fully 
executed,  or  by  virtue  of  grants  issued  under  the  authority  of  any  former  act  of  congress  by 
either  of  the  governors  of  the  Northwest  or  Indiana  territory,  which  had  already  been  surveyed, 
were,  if  necessary,  to  be  re-surveyed ;  and  persons  claiming  lands  under  these  grants  were  to  have 
until  November  r,  1805,  to  give  notice  of  the  same.  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to 
examine,  and  report  at  the  next  session  of  congress.  An  act  was  also  passed,  approved  April  25, 
1806,  to  authorize  the  granting  of  patents  for  lands,  according  to  government  surveys  that  had 
been  made,  and  to  grant  donation  rights  to  certain  claimants  of  land  in  the  district  of  Detroit, 
and  for  other  purposes  Another  act  was  approved  May  11, 1820,  reviving  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners  for  ascertaining  and  deciding  on  claims  in  the  district  of  Detroit,  and  for  settling  the 
claims  to  land  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  ;  the  commis- 
sioners to  have  power  to  examine  and  decide  on  claims  filed  with  the  register  of  the  land  office, 
and  not  before  acted  on,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  respecting  the  same.  The  commissioners 
discharged  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  and  in  their  report  to  congress  in  reference  to  the  claims 
at  Green  Bay,  they  said  that  the  antiquity  of  this  settlement  being,  in  their  view,  sufficiently 
established,  and  that  they,  being  also  satisfied  that  the  Indian  title  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  extinguished,  decide  favorably  on  the  claims  presented.  About  seventy-five  titles  were  con- 
firmed, and  patents  for  the  same  were  sent  to  the  proper  parties  by  the  government.  In  relation 
to  the  Prairie  du  Chien  titles,  they  reported  "  that  they  had  met  few  difficulties  in  their  investi- 
gations ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  antiquity  which  may  be  claimed  for  the  settlement  of  that 
place,  no  one  perfect  title  founded  on  French  or  British  grant,  legally  authenticated,  had  been 
successfully  made  out;  and  that  but  few  deeds  of  any  sort  have  been  exhibited."  This  they 
attribute  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Canadians  in  respect  to  whatever  concerned  their  land  titles,  and 
accords  with  whatever  is  known  in  this  regard,  of  the  French  population  throughout  the  country. 
They  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  claim  the  people  of  the  place  possessed, 
and  might  have  for  a  confirmation  of  their  land  titles,  they  must  be  founded  upon  proof  of  con 
tinued  possession  since  the  year  1796  The  commissioners  further  say,  that  "  since  the  ancestors 
of  these  settlers  were  cut  off,  by  the  treaty  which  gave  the  Canadas  to  the  English,  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  parent  country,  the  people  both  of  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Green  Bay  have  been 
■eft,  until  within  a  few  years,  quite  isolated,  almost  without  any  government  but  their  own;  and, 
although  the  present  population  of  these  settlements  are  natives  of  the  countries  which  they 
inhabit,  and,  consequently,  are  by  birth  citizens  of  the  northwest,  yet,  until  a  few  years,  they  have 
had  as  little  political  connection  with  its  government  as  their  ancestors  had  with  the  British. 
Ignorant  of  their  civil  rights,  careless  of  their  land  titles,  docility,  habitual  hospitality,  cheerful 
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submission  to  the  requisitions  of  any  government  which  may  be  set  over  them,  are  their  universal 
characteristics." 

In  reference  to  grants  by  the  French  and  English  governments,  the  commissioners  say,  they 
"  have  not  had  access  to  any  public  archives  by  which  to  ascertain  with  positive  certainty,  whether 
either  the  French  or  English  ever  effected  a  formal  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  which  also  may  be  said  of  the  land  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Detroit , 
that  the  French  government  was  not  accustomed  to  hold  formal  treaties  for  such  purposes  with 
the  Indians,  and  when  the  lands  have  been  actually  procured  from  them,  either  by  virtue  of  the 
assumed  right  of  conquest,  or  by  purchase,  evidence  of  such  acquisition  is  rather  to  be  sought  in 
the  traditionary  history  of  the  country,  or  in  the  casual  or  scanty  relations  of  travelers,  than 
among  collections  of  state  papers.  Tradition  does  recognize  the  fact  of  the  extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title  at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  the  old  French  government,  before  its  surrender  to  the 
English;  and  by  the  same  species  of  testimony,  more  positive  because  more  recent,  it  is  estab- 
lished also,  that,  in  the  year  1781,  Patrick  Sinclair,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  while  the  English  government  had  jurisdiction  over  this  country,  made  a  formal  purchase 
from  the  Indians  of  the  lands  comprehending  the  settlement  of  Prairie  du  Chien." 

The  territories  and  states  formed  from  the  section  known  as  the  Northwest  territory, 
were : 

I  The  Northwest  territory  proper  (1787-1800)  having  jurisdiction  over  all  the  lands  referred 
to  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  In  1802,  Ohio  was  organized  as  a  state  with  its  present  boun- 
daries. 

1.  Indiana  terrritory  was  formed  July  4,  1800,  with  the  seat  of  government  af:  Vincennes 
That  territory  was  made  to  include  all  of  the  northwest,  except  what  afterward  became  the  state 
of  Ohio. 

3.  Michigan  territory  was  formed  June  30,  1805.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  aline 
drawn  east  from  the  south  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  west  by  the  center  of  Lake  Michigan. 
It  did  not  include  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  The  upper  peninsula  was  annexed  in  r836.  The 
state  of  Michigan  was  formed  January  26,  1837,  with  its  present  boundaries. 

4.  Illinois  territory  was  formed  March  2,  1810.  It  included  all  of  the  Indiana  territory  west 
of  the  Wabash  river  and  Vincennes,  and  a  line  running  due  north  to  the  territorial  line.  All  of 
Wisconsin  was  included  therein,  except  what  lay  east  of  the  line  drawn  north  from  Vincennes. 

5.  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  state  April  19,  181 6,  including  all  the  territory  of  Indiana 
territory,  except  a  narrow  strip  east  of  the  line  of  Vincennes,  and  west  of  Michigan  territory,  her 
western  boundary. 

6.  Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  state  April  11,  1818.  It  included  all  of  Illinois  territory  south 
of  latitude  42"  30'.  All  of  Wisconsin  was  added  to  Michigan  territory.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  the  counties  of  Michilimackinac,  Brown  and  Crawford  were  formed,  comprising 
besides  other  territory,  the  whole  of  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin. 

7.  Iowa  district  was  attached  to  Michigan  for  judicial  purposes,  June  30,  1834,  out  of  which 
Des  Moines  and  Dubuque  counties  were  formed. 

8.  Wisconsin  territory  was  formed  April  20,  1836.     The  state  was  formed  May  29,  1848. 
The  territory  of  Wisconsin  being  a  part  of  the  Northwest  territory,  claimed,  and  congress  by 

direct  action  confirmed  to  her,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
one  of  which  was  that  congress  should  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  states  in  that  part  of 
the  territory  lying  north  of  an  east  and  west  line,  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme 
of  Lake  Michigan.     Notwithstanding  this  plain  provision  of  the  ordinance,  which  is  declared  to 
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be  articles  of  compact  between  the  original  states  and  the  people  and  states  in  the  said  territory, 
and  forever  to  remain  unalterable  unless  by  consent ;  yet  congress,  in  establishing  the  boundaries 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  extended  that  state  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  line  established  by  the 
ordinance.  This  action  was  claimed  to  be  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
compact  with  the  original  states.  The  legislative  assembly  of  Wisconsin  passed  resolutions 
which  were  approved  January  13,  1840,  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  people  of  the  territory  to 
form  a  constitution  and  state  government  until  the  southern  boundary  to  which  they  are  so  justly 
entitled  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  shall  be  fully  recognized  by  the  parties  of  the  original  com- 
pact. Owing  to  various  complications  over  which  the  territory  had  no  control,  her  people  never 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  congress  what  they  considered  their  just  rights. 

It  was  also  contended  by  many,  that  the  portion  of  country  set  off  to  Michigan  on  Lake 
Superior  given  as  a  compensation  in  part  for  the  strip  of  land  awarded  to  Ohio  from  her  south- 
ern border,  should  also  have  constituted  a  portion  of  Wisconsin,  especially  as  Michigan  never 
made  the  least  claim  to  it  by  her  delegate  in  congress,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Michigan  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lower  peninsula. 

The  first  survey  of  the  public  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  was  made  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  congress  approved  May  20,  1785  The  geographer  of  the  confederation  was  diected  to 
commence  the  survey  of  the  government  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Ohio  —  the  first  line 
running  north  and  south,  to  begin  on  said  river  at  a  point  that  should  be  found  to  be  due  north 
from  the  western  termination  of  a  line  which  had  been  run  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania ;  the  first  line  running  east  and  west,  to  begin  at  the  same  point,  and  to  extend 
through  the  whole  territory.  The  survey  comprised  seven  ranges,  composing  ten  counties  of 
the  present  state  of  Ohio.  Other  surveys  followed  when  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished. 
Thomas  Hutchins,  who  held  the  office  of  geographer,  is  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
mode  of  laying  out  land  which  was  then  introduced  by  him,  and  is  still  in  general  use  by  the 
government. 

Soon  after  the  government  had  acquired  title  to  the   Indian  lands   south  of  the  Wisconsin  . 
river,  the  public  authorities  commenced  a  systematic   survey  of  the  lands,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  same  into  market  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

The  public  lands  in  Wisconsin  are,  as  elsewhere  in  the  west,  surveyed  in  uniform  rec- 
tangular tracts,  each  six  miles  square,  by  lines  running  north  and  south,  intersecting  others 
running  east  and  west.  These  townships  are  numbered  from  two  lines  called  the  principal 
meridian  and  the  base  line.  The  principal  meridian  by  which  the  Wisconsin  surveys  are  gov- 
erned is  that  known  as  the  fourth,  and  extends  from  the  Illinois  boundary  line  to  Lake  Superior, 
at  the  mouth  of  Montreal  river,  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  It  divides  Grant 
from  LaFayette  county,  and  passes  through  the  eastern  parts  of  Vernon,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Clark, 
Chippewa,  and  Ashland  counties.  The  base  line  separates  Wisconsin  from  Illinois  in  riorth 
latitude  forty-two  degrees,  thirty  minutes.  There  are  nearly  seventeen  hundred  townships  in 
the  state.  Each  township  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections  by  lines  running  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  township,  one  mile  apart.  A  section  is,  therefore,  one  mile  square,  and  contains  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  In  fractional  townships,  each  section  is  numbered  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  section  in  whole  townships.  Each  section  is  subdivided  into  half-mile  squares, 
called  quarter-sections,  each  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  the  subdivision  is 
carried  still  further  into  half-quarter  or  quarter-quarter  sections.  It  is  found  necessary  to  estab- 
lish at  stated  intervals  standard  parallels,  commonly  called  correction  lines,  to  obviate  the  effect 
of  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  convergence  in  a  single  township  is  small,  though 
quite  perceptible,  the  actual  excess  in  length  of  its  south  over  its  north  line  being  in   the  state 
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about  three  rods.  The  townships  north  of  the  base  line,  therefore,  become  narrower  toward  the 
north,  and  if  continued  for  too  great  a  distance,  this  narrowing  would  cause  serious  inconvenience. 
In  the  state  of  Wisconsin  there  are  four  of  these  correction  lines.  The  first  is  sixty  miles 
north  of  the  base  line,  and  accordingly  runs  between  townships  ten  and  eleven.  The  second  is 
between  townships  twenty  and  twenty-one,  and  so  on.  They  are  usually  sixty  miles  apart.  On 
these  parallels,  which  form  new  base  lines,  fresh  measurements  are  made  from  the  principal 
meridian,  and  the  corners  of  new  townships  are  fixed  six  miles  apart  as  on  the  original  base  line. 
This  method  of  procedure  not  only  takes  up  the  error  due  to  convergency  of  meridians,  but 
arrests  that  caused  by  want  of  precision  in  the  surveys  already  made. 

The  northern  or  western  sections  of  townships,  which  contain  more  or  less  than  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  are  called  fractional  sections,  for  the  reason  that  the  surplusage  or 
deficiency  arising  from  errors  in  surveying,  and  from  other  causes,  is  by  law  added  to  or 
deducted  from  the  western  or  northern  ranges  of  sections  according  as  the  error  may  be  in  run- 
ning the  lines  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to  south. 

As  soon  as  the  surveys  were  completed  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  the  Green  Bay  section, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  superior  qualities  of  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes  were  known  to 
the  people,  the  emigration  became  large.  In  fact  much  land  was  taken  possession  of  by  settlers 
in  advance  of  being  surveyed  and  brought  into  market.  As  soon  as  the  land  offices  at  Green 
Bay,  Mineral  Point,  and  Milwaukee  were  located,  public  announcement  was  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  time  of  the  sale,  when  the  lands  were  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  such  as  were 
unsold  were  afterward  subject  to  private  entry.  The  first  sales  were  held  at  Green  Bay  and 
Mineral  Point  in  the  year  1835.  The  sale  at  Milwaukee  was  in  1839.  From  the  reports  of  the 
general  land  office,  it  appears  that  from  1835  to  1845  inclusive,  there  were  sold  at  the  three  land 
offices  from  public  sale,  2,g58,592-j*gV  acres,  amounting  to  $3,768,106.51. 

Fort  Howard  military  reservation  was  set  apart  by  order  of  the  president  March  2,  1829, 
and  comprised  all  the  lands  lying  upon  Fox  river  and  Green  bay,  in  township  24  north,  range  20 
east,  4th  principal  meridian,  being  about  four  thousand  acres.  The  lands  were  abandoned  for 
military  purposes,  by  the  war  department,  December  4,  1850.  By  an  act  of  congress  approved 
March  3,  1863,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  was  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
the  reservation,  including  the  site  of  the  fort,  containing  three  and  four-hundredths  acres,  situated 
in  the  county  of  Brown,  between  Fox  river  and  Beaver  Dam  run,  and  which  is  not  included  in 
the  confirmations  to  T.  C.  Dousman  and  Daniel  Whitney,  nor  in  the  grant  to  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin, under  resolutions  of  congress  approved  April  25,  1862,  granting  lands  to  Wisconsin  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  to  be  surveyed  and  subdivided  into  lots  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre,  and  not  more  than  forty  acres,  deducting  such  portions  of  the  same  as  the 
public  interest  and  convenience  may  require ;  and  when  so  surveyed  and  platted,  to  be  sold  sep- 
arately at  auction.  On  the  loth  of  November,  1864,  under  directions  of  the  commissioner;  the 
lands  were  offered  for  sale  at  auction  at  the  fort.  About  one-half  of  the  lands  were  sold,  and 
purchased  by  actual  settlers,  and  but  few  for  speculation.  The  fort  and  the  lands  contiguous 
were  sold  for  six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  The  other  lands  sold  brought  about  the  sum 
of  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

That  portion  of  the  reservation  unsold  was  to  be  subject  to  private  entry  at  the  appraised 
value,  and  that  portion  lying  between  Duck  creek  and  Beaver  Dam  creek,  was  subject  to  entry 
■as  other  public  lands  were  offered. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1868,  a  joint  resolution  of  congress  was  approved,  by  which  the  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land  office  was  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  a  patent  to  be  issued 
to  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad  company,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  by  con- 
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gress,  granting  the  same  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  approved  April  25,  1862,  and  by  act  of  the 
legislature  approved  June  16,  1862,  granting  the  same  to  that  company  for  eighty  acres  of  land, 
as  was  .surveyed  and  approved  by  said  commissioner  June  11,  1864.  The  lands  thus  donated 
are  now  used  by  the  railroad  company  for  their  depot  grounds 

The  Fort  Crawford  military  reservation  was  purchased  from  J.  H.  Lockwood  and  James  D. 
Doty  by  the  government  in  the  year  1829,  and  covered  the  front  and  main  portions  of  farm  lots 
numbered  thirty -three  and  thirty-four,  of  the  private  land  claims  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  com- 
prised about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Fort  Crawford  was  built  on  this  tract  in  1829,  1830 
and  1831.  There  was  also  a  reservation  of  section  eighteen,  township  seven,  north  of  range 
■  four  west,  known  as  the  Cattle  Yard.  This  land  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kickapoo  river,  and 
is  now  known  as  the  village  of  Wauzeka.  In  addition  to  these  lands  which  were  located  in  Wis- 
consin, there  was  a  reservation  of  lands  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Iowa. 
The  lands  in  Wisconsin  were  relinquished  by  the  secretary  of  war,  January  lo,  1851,  and  were 
originally  set  apart  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  February  17,  1843. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1857,  the  secretary  of  war  authorized  Hon.  H.  M.  Rice,  of  Minne- 
sota, to  sell  that  part  of  the  reservation  not  improved,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  forty  acr£s  each; 
and,  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year,  he  sold  at  auction  five  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  the 
reserve  opposite  Fort  Crawford,  none  of  which  was  claimed  by  actual  settlers  ;  and  in  the  month 
of  December,  1857,  he  sold  the  remainder  to  claimants  of  lands,  also  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
section  in  Wisconsin  known  as  the  Cattle  Yard,  amounting  to  i77t^  acres.  A  portion  of  this 
reservation  was  subdivided  into  town  lots,  80  by  140  feet,  with  streets  66  feet  and  alleys  20  feet 
wide  November  17,  1864,  the  acting  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  by  order 
of  the  war  department,  oifered"  for  sale  at  public  auction  at  La  Crosse  the  reservation  at  Fort 
Crawford,  which  had  been  surveyed  and  subdivided  into  town  lots,  eighty  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  with  streets  sixty-five  feet  and  alleys  twenty  feet  wide,  conforming  to  the  plat  of  the 
village  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  lands  unsold  were  subsequently  opened  to  private  entry  and 
,disposed  of 

The  lands  of  the  Fort  Winnebago  reservation  were  set  apart  by  order  of  the  president, 
February  9,  1835,  and  consisted  of  the  following  territory :  sections  two,  three,  and  that  part  of 
four  lying  east  of  Fox  river,  and  fractional  section  nine,  all  in  township  twelve,  north  of  range 
nine  east ,  also  fractional  section  thirty-three,  in  township  thirteen,  north  of  range  nine  east, 
lying  west  of  Fox  river,  and  the  fraction  of  section  four,  township  twelve  north,  of  range  nine 
east,  lying  west  of  claim  numbered  twenty-one  of  A.  Grignon,  and  adjacent  to  Fort  Winnebago, 
reserved  by  order  of  the  president,  July  29,  1851  the  whole  amounting  to  about  four  thousand 
acres.  September  the  first,  1853,  these  lands  were  by  order  of  the  president  offered  for  sale 
at  public  auction  at  the  fort,  by  F.  H.  Masten,  assistant  quartermaster  United  States  army, 
having  previously  been  surveyed  into  forty  acre  lots,  and  were  purchased  by  J.  B.  Martin,  G.  C. 
Tallman,  W.  H.  Wells,  Wm.  Wier,  N.  H.  Wood,  M.  R.  Keegan,  and  others. 

The  first  land  offices  in  Wiscbnsin  were  established  under  an  act  of  congress  approved 
June  26,  1834,  creating  additional  land  distncts  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  first  section  provides  "  that  all  that  tract  lying  north 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  and  southeast  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox 
rivers,  included  in  the  present  territory  of  Michigan,  shall  be  .divided  by  a  north  and  south  line, 
drawn  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois  along  the  range  of  township  line  west  of  Fort 
Winnebago  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  to  be  called  —  the  one  on  the  west  side,  the  Wisconsin 
land  district,  and  that  on  the  east  side  the  Green  Bay  land  district  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
which  two  districts  shall  embrace  the  country  north  of  said  rivers  when  the  Indian  title  shall  be 
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extinguished,  and  the  Green  Bay  district  may  be  divided  so  as  to  form  two  districts,  when 
the  president  shall  deem  it  proper ;"  and  by  section  three  of  said  act,  the  president  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  register  and  receiver  for  such  office,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  townships 
are  surveyed. 

An  act  of  congress,  approved  June  15,  1836,  divided  the  Green  Bay  land  district,  as  estab- 
lished in  1834,  "  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  western  boundary  of  said  district,  and  running 
thence  east  between  townships  ten  and  eleven  north,  to  the  line  between  ranges-seventeen  and 
eighteen  east,  thence  north  between  said  ranges  of  townships  to  the  line  between  townships 
twelve  and  thirteen  north,  thence  east  between  said  townships  twelve  and  thirteen  to  Lake 
Michigan  ;  and  all  the  country  bounded  north  by  the  division  line  here  described,  south  by  the 
base  line,  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  west  by  the  division  line  between  ranges  eight  and  nine 
east,"  to  be  constituted  a  separate  district  and  known  as  the  "  Milwaukee  land  district."  It 
included  the  present  counties  of  Racine,  Kenosha,  Rock,  Jefferson,  Waukesha,  Walworth  and 
Milwaukee,  and  parts  of  Green,  Dane,  AVashington,  Ozaukee,  Dodge  and  Columbia. 

An  act  was  approved  March  3,  1847,  creating  an  additional  land  district  in  the  territory. 
All  that  portion  of  the  public  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the  following  boundaries,  formed  a 
district  to  be  known  as  the  Chippewa  land  district :  commencing  at  the  Mississippi  river  on  the 
Hne  between  townships  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  north,  running  thence  east  along  said  line 
to  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  thence  north  along  said  meridian  line  to  the  line  dividing  town- 
ships twenty-nine  and  thirty,  thence  east  along  such  township  line  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  thence  up 
the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  state  of  Michigan  and  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin.  The  counties  now  included  in  this  district  are  Pepin,  Clark,  Eau  Claire,  Dunn, 
Pierce,  St.  Croix,  Polk,  Barron,  Burnett,  Douglas,  Bayfield,  Ashland,  Taylor,  Chippewa,  and  parts 
of  Buffalo,  Trempeleau  and  Jackson ;  also,  the  new  county  of  Price. 

An  act  of  congress,  approved  March  2,  1849,  changed  the  location  of  the  land  office  in  the 
Chippewa  district  from  the  falls  of  St.  Croix  to  Stillwater,  in  the  county  of  St.  Croix,  in  the 
proposed  territory  of  Minnesota;  and,  by  section  two  of  the  act,  an  additional  land  office  and 
district  was  created,  comprising  all  the  lands  in  Wisconsin  not  included  in  the  districts  of  land 
subject  to  sale  at  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee,  or  Mineral  Point,  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  Western 
land  district,  and  the  president  was  authorized  to  designate  the  site  where  the  office  should  be 
licated.  Willow  River,  now  Hudson,  was  selected.  The  district  was  usually  known  as  the  St. 
Croix  and  Chippewa  district,  and  included  St.  Croix,  La  Pointe,  and  parts  of  Chippewa  and 
Marathon  counties.  By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  30,  1852,  so  much  of  the  public  lands 
in  Wisconsin  as  lay  within  a  boundary  line  commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  township 
fifteen,  north  of  range  two  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  thence  running  due  east  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  township  fifteen,  north  of  range  eleven,  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian, 
thence  north  along  such  range  line  to  the  north  line  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  thence  westwardly 
along  said  north  line  to  the  line  between  ranges  one  and  two  east  of  fourth  principal  meridian, 
thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning,  were  formed  into  a  new  district,  and  known  as  the 
Stevens  Point  land  district,  and  a  land  office  located  at  that  place. 

The  boundaries  enclosed  the  present  counties  of  Juneau,  Adams,  Marquette,  Green  Lake, 
Waushara,  Waupaca,  Portage,  Wood,  Marathon,  Lincoln,  Shawano,  New  and  Marinette.  The 
La  Crosse  land  district  was  formed-  of  the  following  territory  :  "  Commencing  at  a  point  where 
the  line  between  townships  ten  and  eleven  north  touches  the  Mississippi  river,  thence  due  east  to 
the  fourth  principal  meridian,  thence  north  to  the  line  between  townships  fourteen  and  fifteen 
north,  thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  township  fifteen  north,  of  range  one  east  of  the 
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fourth  principal  meridian,  thence  north  on  the  range  line  to  the  south  line  of  township  number 
thirty-one  nor.h,  thence  west  on  the  line  between  townships  number  thirty  and  thirty-one  to  the 
Chippewa  river,  thence  down  said  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  river,  thence  down 
said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning."  The  present  counties  of  Vernon,  La  Crosse,  Monroe,  Buf- 
falo, Trempealeau,  Eau  Claire,  Clark,  and  parts  of  Juneau  and  Chippewa  were  included  in 
its  limits. 

By  act  of  congress,  approved  February  24,  1855,  an  additional  district  was  formed  of  all  that 
portion  of  the  Willow  river  land  district  lying  north  of  the  line  dividing  townships  forty  and 
forty-one,  to  be  called  the  Fond  du  Lac  district  —  the  office  to  be  located  by  the  president  as  he 
might  from  time  to  time  direct.  The  present  counties  of  Douglas,  Bayfield,  Ashland,  and  part 
of  Burnett  were  included  within  its  boundaries. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  March' 3,  1857,  so  much  of  the  districts  of  land  subject  to 
sale  at  La  Crosse  and  Hudson,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  contained  in  the  following  boundaries, 
were  constituted  a  new  district,  to  be  known  as  the  Chippewa  land  district :  North  of  the  line 
dividing  townships  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  north ;  south  of  the  line  dividing  townships  forty 
and  forty-one  north  ;  west  of  the  line  dividing  ranges  one  and  two  east ;  and  east  of  the  hne 
dividing  ranges  eleven  and  twelve  west.  The  location  of  the  office  was  to  be  designated  by  the 
president  as  the  public  interest  might  require.  The  present  counties  of  Chippewa,  Taylor,  Eau 
Claire  and  Clark  were  in  this  district. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  six  land  offices  in  the  state.  They  are  located  at  Menasha, 
Falls  of  St.  Croix,  Wausau,  La  Crosse,  Bayfield  and  Eau  Claire.  By  the  provisions  of  law,  when 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  any  one  district  is  reduced  to  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  sub- 
ject to  private  entry,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  is  required  to  discontinue  the  office,  and  the 
lands  remaining  unsold  are  transferred  to  the  nearest  land  office,  to  be  there  subject  to  sale.  The 
power  of  locating  these  offices  rests  with  the  president  (unless  otherwise  directed  by  law),  who  is 
alsc  authorized  to  change  and  re-establish  the  boundaries  of  land  districts  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  the  public  service  will  be  subserved  thereby. 

The  pre-emption  law  of  183a  was  intended  for  the, benefit  of  actual  settlers  against  compe- 
tition in  open  market  with  non-resident  purchasers.  It  gave  every  person  who  cultivated  any 
part  of  a  quarter  section  the  previous  year,  and  occupied  the  tract  at  the  date  mentioned,  the 
privilege  of  securing  it  by  payment  of  the  minimum  price  at  any  time  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  public  sale.  To  avail  himself  of  this  provision  he  was  to  file  proof 
of  cultivation  and  occupancy.  As  men  frequently  located  claims  in  advance  of  the  survey,  it 
occasionally  happened  that  two  or  more  would  find  themselves  upon  the  same  quarter  section^ 
in  which  case  the  pre-emption  law  permitted  two  joint  occupants  to  divide  the  quarter  section 
equally  between  them,  whereupon  each  party  received  a  certificate  from  the  land  office,  author- 
izing him  to  locate  an  additional  eighty  acres,  elsewhere  in  the  same  land  district,  not  interfering 
with  other  settlers  having  the  right  of  preference.  This  was  called  a  floating  right.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  law  was  ingeniously  perverted  from  its  plain  purpose  in  various  ways. 

As  fast  as  these  evasions  came  to  the  notice  of  the  department,  all  certificates  given  to 
occupants  of  the  same  quarter  section  in  excess  of  the  two  first,  or  to  more  than  one  member  of 
the  same  family,  to  eniployees,  to  any  person  who  had  not  paid  for  eighty  acres  originally 
occupied,  as  well  as  those  which  were  not  located  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  and  the  additional 
tract  paid  for  before  the  public  sale,  were  held  to  be  worthless  or  fraudulent ;  but  a  large  number 
of  these  certificates  had  been  issued,  and  passed  into  the  Jiands  of  speculators  and  designing 
men,  and  were  a  source  of  almost  endless  vexation  and  annoyance  to  settlers.     The  law  of  1830 
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expired  by  limitation  in  one  year  from  its  passage,  but  was  revived  by  the  law  of  1834  for  two 
years.  In  the  interim  no  settler  could  obtain  his  land  by  pre-emption.  The  law  of  1834  extended 
only  to  those  who  had  made  cultivation  in  1833,  consequently  the  settlers  of  later  date  were 
excluded  from  its  benefits.  Meanwhile  the  fraudulent  floats  were  freely  used  to  dispossess  actual 
settlers  as  late  as  1835. 

The  pre-emption  law  of  congress,  approved  September  4,  1841,  provided  that  every  person 
who  should  make  a  settlement  in  person  on  public  land,  and  erect  a  dwelling,  should  be  author- 
ized to  enter  a  quarter  section  (one  hundred  and  sixty  acres),  at  the  minimum  price  (one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre),  and  thus  secure  the  same  against  competition ;  and  if  any  person 
should  settle  upon  and  improve  land  subject  to  private  entry,  he  might  within  thirty  days  give 
notice  to  the  register  of  the  land  office  of  his  intention  to  claim  the  land  settled  upon,  and  might 
within  one  year  upon  making  proof  of  his  right,  enter  the  land  at  the  minimum  price. 

At  the  public  land  sales  at  Mineral  Point,  held  in  1835,  all  those  tracts  on  which  leaa  was 
found,  or  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  exist,  were  reserved  to  the  United  States,  and  were  leased 
under  certain  regulations  by  the  government  for  a  rent  of  ten  per  centum  of  all  the  lead  raised. 
The  quantity  of  land  thus  reserved  was  estimated  at  one  million  acres.  Considerable  difficulty 
was  found  in  collecting  these  rents,  and  subsequently  it  was  abandoned,  as  the  amount 
expended  in  collecting  exceeded  the  value  of  the  lead  collected.  In  the  period  of  four  years 
the  government  suffered  a  loss  of  over  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  act  of  congress,  approved  July  11,  1846,  authorized  the  sale  of  the  reserved  mineral 
lands  in  Illioois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  provided  that,  after  six  months'  public  notice,  the  lands 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  rights  of  pre-emption  until  after  the  same  had  been  offered  at  public 
sale,  when  they  should  be  subject  to  private  entry.  The  law  also  provided,  that,  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof  being  made  to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  proper  land  office,  any  tract  or  tracts 
of  land  containing  a  mine  or  mines  of  lead  ore  actually  discovered  and  being  worked,  would  be 
sold  in  such  legal  subdivisions  as  would  include  lead  mines,  and  no  bid  should  be  received 
therefor  at  less  than  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  if  such  tract  or  tracts 
should  not  be  sold  at  such  public  sale,  at  such  price,  nor  should  be  entered  at  private  sale  within 
twelve  months  thereafter,  the  same  should  be  subject  to  sale  as  other  lands.  This  act  was 
changed  by  an  act  approved  March  3,  1847,  providing  that  any  one  being  in  possession  by 
actual  occupancy  of  a  mine  discovered  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  who  should  pay  the  same 
rents  as  those  who  held  leases  from  the  secretary  of  war,  should  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  lands 
prior  to  the  day  of  sale  at  five  dollars  per  acre.  Mineral  lands  were  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  forty 
acre  pieces,  and  no  bids  were  to  be  received  less  than  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  if  not  sold  they 
were  then  to  be  subject  to  private  entry  at  the  same  price.  In  1847  or  1848  the  reserved  mineral 
lands  were  sold  at  public  sale  at  Mineral  Point  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  they 
were  all  disposed  of  at  that  price. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  Wisconsin  territory,  an  act  was  passed  by  its  legislature, 
approved  January  5,  1838,  incorporating  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal  company,  and  by 
an  act  of  congress  approved  June  18  of  the  same  year,  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  The  grant  consisted  of  the  odd-numbered  sections  on  a  belt  of  ten 
miles  in  width  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Rock  river,  amounting  to  139,190  acres.  Of  those  lands 
43447  acres  were  sold  at  public  sale  in  July,  1839,  at  the  minimum  price  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  acre.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  canal  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  Milwaukee  river  for 
a  short  distance  from  its  outlet  was  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river, 
which  was  made  available  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes.  A  canal  was  also  built  about 
a  mile  in  length  and  forty  feet  wide,  leading  from  it  down  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.      Much 
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dissatisfaction  subsequently  arose ;  the  purchasers  at  this  sale,  and  others  occupying  these  canal 
and  reserved  lands  felt  the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  pay  double  price  for  their  lands,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  repeal  all  laws  authorizing  further  sales,  and  to  ask  congress  to  repeal  the 
act  making  the  grant.  The  legislation  on  the  subject  of  this  grant  is  voluminous.  In  1862  the 
legislature  of  the 'state  passed  an  act  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  liabilities,  if  any,  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  company,  and  a  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  At  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1863,  the  committee  made  a  report  with  a  lengthy  opinion  o(  the  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  state.  The  views  of  that  officer  were,  that  the  company  had  no  valid  claims  for  damages 
against  the  state.  In  this  opinion  the  commissioners  concurred.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1875, 
an  act  was  approved  by  the  governor,  giving  authority  to  the  attorney-general  to  discharge  and 
jrelease  of  record  any  mortgage  before  executed  to  the  late  territory  of  Wisconsin,  given  to  secure 
the  purchase  money  or  any  part  thereof  of  any  lands  granted  by  congress  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal.  The  quantity  of  lands  unsold  was  subsequently  made  a  part  of  the~  500,000 
acre  tract  granted  by  congress  for  school  purposes.  It  is  believed  the  whole  matter  is  now  closed 
against  further  legislative  enactments. 

The  next  grant  of  lands  made  by  congress  lor  internal  improvements  in  Wisconsin,  was  one 
approved  August  8,  1846,  entitled  "  an  act  to  grant  a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  aid  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  to  connect  the  same  by  canal."  By  this  act 
there  was  granted  to  Wisconsin  on  her  becoming  a  state,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
above-named  streams,  and  constructing  the  canal  to  unite  the  same,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
one-half  of  three  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  Fox  river,  and  the  lakes  through  which  it 
passes  from  its  mouth  to  the  point  wheje  the  portage  canal  should  enter  the  same,  and  each  side 
of  the  canal  from  one  stream  to  the  other,  reserving  the  alternate  sections  to  the  United  States 
with  certain  provisions  in  relation  thereto.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1854,  an  act  of  congress  was 
approved,  authorizing  the  governor  of  Wisconsin  to  select  the  balance  of  lands  to  which  the  state 
was  entitled  to  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1846,  out  of  any  unsold  government  lands  sub- 
ject to  private  entry  in  the  state,  the  quantity  to  be  ascertained  upon  the  principles  which  gov- 
erned the  final  adjustment  of  the  grant  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  for  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
approved  May  9,  1848.  In  the  years  1854  and  1855,  acts  of  congress  were  passed,  defining  and 
enlarging  the  grant.  Under  the  grants  of  1846,  1854  and  1855,  the  number  of  acres  donated  for 
this  purpose  and  certified  to  the  state,  was  674,100. 

After  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union,  by  an  act  of  its  legislature,  approved 
August  8,  1848,  a  board  of  public  works  was  created,  through  which  the  work  of  improving  the 
,  said  rivers,  by  the  application  thereto  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the   lands  granted  by  con- 
gress, was  undertaken  by  the  state. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  moneys  realized  from  the  sale  of  lands  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  state  issued  by  its  board  of  public  works  as  they  became  due ;  and 
in  1853  the  work  was  turned  over  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvement  company,  a  corpora- 
tion created  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  approved  July  6,  1853.  In  1856,  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  approved  October  3,  1856,  the  lands  granted  by  congress 
then  unsold  were  granted  by  the  state,  through  the  said  company,  to  trustees,  with  power  to 
sell,  and  to  hold  the  proceeds  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  state  indebtedness,  the  completion 
of  the  work,  thereafter  for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  by  the  said  company,  and  the  balance,  if 
any,  for  the  company  itself. 

In  February,  i866,  the  trustees,  in  execution  of  the  powers  contained  in  the  deed  of  trust 
made  to  them,  and  pursuant  to  a  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  Fond  du  Lac  county,  sold  at 
public  sale  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  the  works  of  improvement  and  the  balance  of  lands  granted 
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by  congress  then  unsold,  and  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  deed  of  trust. 
The  proceeds  were  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  expenses  of  the  trust,  the  then  outstanding 
state  indebtedness,  and  to  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  according  to  the  plan 
specified  in  the  act  approved  October  3,  1856. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  approved  April  13,  1861,  and  the  acts  amend- 
atory thereof,  the  purchasers  at  said  sale,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1866,  filed  their  certificate 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  thereby  became  incorporated  as  the  Green  Bay  and 
Mississippi  canal  company,  holding,  as  such  company,  the  said  works  of  improvement. 

At  a  subsequent  date,  under  instructions  from  the  engineer  department  of  the  United  States, 
the  surveys  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  General  G.  K.  War- 
ren, and  by  act  of  congress  approved  July  7,  1870,  the  secretary  of  war  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  board  of  arbitrators  to  ascertain  how  much  the  government  should  pay  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Improvement  company,  the  Green  Bay  and  Mississippi  canal  company,  for  the 
transfer  of  all  its  property  and  rights;  and  by  a  subsequent  act,  approved  June  10,  1872,  an 
appropriation  was  made  therefor. 

The  legislation  on  matters  connected  with  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  improvement  would 
make  a  chapter  of  itself.  The  work  is  now  in  charge  of  the  government,  and  will  be  prosecuted 
to  completion  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1848,  an  act  was  approved  by  the  president  "to  enable  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
state  ihto  the  Union,"  by  which  certain  propositions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  convention 
which  were  to  be  acted  upon,  and  subsequently  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval.  The 
first  constitutional  convention  was  held  in  October,  1846,  and,  having  framed  a  constitution,  it 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  election  in  1847,  and  it  was  rejected.  The  second 
convention  met  December  15,  1847,  and,  having  formed  a  constitution,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
people  at  the  election  in  1848.     The  following  are  the  propositions  proposed  by  congress  : 

1.  That  section  sixteen  numbered  in  every  township  of  the  public  lands  of  said  state,  and 
where  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and 
as  contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  said  state  for  the  use  of  schools. 

2.  That  seventy-two  sections,  or  two  entire  townships,  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved  for 
the  use  and  support  of  a  university  by  act  of  congress  approved  June  12,  1838,  are  hereby  granted 
and  conveyed  to  the  state,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  university  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. , 

3.  That  ten  entire  sections  of  land  to  be  selected  and  located  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislature,  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  section  from  any  of  the  unap- 
propriated lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  within  the  state  are  granted  to  the  state  for 
completing  the  public  buildings,  or  for  the  erection  of  others  at  the  seat  of  government,  under 
the  direction  of  the  legislature. 

4.  That  all  salt-springs  within  the  state,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  shall  be  granted  to 
the  state,  to  be  selected  by  the  legislature,  and  when  selected,  to  be  used  or  disposed  of  on  such 
terms,  cohditions,  and  regulations  as  the  legislature  shall  direct. 

The  title  to  all  lands  and  other  property  which  accrued  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  by 
grant,  gift,  purchase,  forfeiture,  escheat,  or  otherwise,  were,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  vested  in  the  state  ;  and  the  people  of  the  state,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  were 
declared  to  possess  the  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  all 
lands,  the  title  of  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  shall  revert  or  escheat  to  the  people. 

The  act  of  congress  for  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union  gave  formal  assent  to  the 
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grant  relative  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  river  improvement,  and  the  lands  reserved  to  the  United 
States  by  said  grant,  and  also  the  grant  to  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  opening  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  Rock  river,  were  to  be 
offered  for  sale  at  the  same  rhinimum  price,  and  subject  to  the  same  rights  of  pre-emption  as 
Other  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  state  constitution,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  state  treasurer  and 
attorney-general,  were  constituted  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school  and 
university  lands,  and  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom.  In  the  year  1850  the 
commissioners  put  into  market,  for  the  first  time,  the  school  lands  which  had  been  donated  to  the 
state.  The  total  quantity  of  lands  offered  was  148,021,  44-100  acres,  which  sold  for  the  sum  of 
1444,265.19. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  approved  September  4,  1841,  there  were  granted  to  the  state  500,000 
acres  of  land,  which  were,  by  act  of  the  territorial  legislature  of  1849,  appropriated  to  the  school 
fund,  and  the  unsold  lands  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  river  canal  company,  amounting  to  about 
140,000  acres,  weire  to  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  above  grant.  These  lands,  and  the  sixteenth 
section  of  each  township,  make  up  the  whole  of  the  school  lands  of  the  state.  The  whole 
number  of  acres  sold  up  to  the  year  1877  is  1,243,984  acres,  and  there  remain  unsold,  subject 
to  entry,  216,016  acres. 

The  state  university  land  grant  was  made  in  1838,  and  seventy-two  sections  set  apart  and 
reserved.  The  lands  were  selected  in  1845  and  1846.  On  the  ■15th  of  December,  1854,  an  act 
of  congress  was  approved,  relinquishing  to  the  state  the  lands  reserved  for  the  salt-springs,  and 
Seventy-two  sections  were  granted  in  lieu  thereof,  in  aid  of  the  university  of  the  state  The 
number  of  acres  amounts  to  92,160,  all  of  which  have  been  sold  except  4,407  acres,  which  are 
subject  to  entry.  Under  the  re-organization  and  enlargement  of  the  university,  under  provisions 
of  chapter  114,  of  general  laws  of  1866,  section  thirteen  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the 
income  of  a  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres, 
granted  by  congress  by  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  entitled :  "An  act  donating  lands  to  the 
several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,"  be  devoted  to  the  state  university,  and  the  funds  arising  therefrom  to  be  known 
as  the  "  agricultural  college  fund."  All  of  the  grant  of  lands  have  been  sold  except  5 1,635  acres. 
The  quantity  of  lands  donated  by  act  of  congress  August  6, 1846,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  or 
erecting  public  buildings  at  the  seat  of  government,  known  as  "  Capitol  Lands,"  amounted  to 
ten  entire  sections,  or  six  thousand  four  hundred  acres.  A  grant  of  lands  was  made  to  the  state 
by  act  of  congress,  approved  September  28,  1850,  of  all  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within 
its  limits.  The  total  number  of  acres  of  this  grant,  as  certified  to  the  state  from  the  government, 
to  the  year  1877,  is  1,869,677. , 

A  grant  of  land  was  made  by  congress,  approved  March  3,  1863,  for  the  construction  of  a 
military  road  from  Fort  Wilkins,  Michigan,  to  Fort  Howard,  Wisconsin,  of  every  alternate 
section  of  public  lands,  designated  by  even  numbers  for  three  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of 
said  road,  and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legislature.  In  1865  sales  of  land  were  made  to 
the  number  of  85,961.89  acres,  which  realized  the  sum  of  $114,856.54. 

An  act  of  congress  was  approved  June  25,  1864,  granting  lands  to  the  state  to  build  a  military 
road  from  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  to  Ontonagon,  on  Lake  Superior,  of  every  alternate  section  of 
land  designated  as  odd  sections,  for  three  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  grant 
was  accepted  by  the  state  by  law,  approved  April  10,  1865. 

An  act  was  also  passed  by  congress,  approved  April  10,  1866,  granting  to  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin a  donation  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  and  harbor  and  ship 
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canal  at  the  head  of  Sturgeon  bay,  Wis.,  to  connect  the  waters  of  Green  bay  with  Lake  Michigan. 
The  grant  was  for  200,000  acres  of  land.  The  grant  was  accepted  by  the  legislature  of  1868. 
In  1874,  thesame  body  by  resolution  transferred  to  the  Sturgeon  bayandLake  Michigan  ship  canal 
and  harbor  company  32,342  acres,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  authorized  to  be  sold  for  agriT 
^cultural  purposes  by  said  company. 

The  first  railroad  grant  in  Wisconsin  was  by  act  of  congress,  approved  June  3,  1856,  by  the 
first  section  of  which  there  was  granted  to  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Madison  or  Columbus,  by  the  way  of  Portage  City,  to  the  St.  Croix  river  or 
lake,  between  townships  twenty-five  and  thirty-one,  and  from  thence  to  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Superior  and  to  Bayfield  ;  and  from  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  northerly  to  the  state  line, 
every  alternate  section  of  land  designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  six  sections  in  width  on  each  side 
of  said  roads,  respectively ;  the  land  to  be  applied  exclusively  in  the  construction  of  said  roads, 
and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever,  and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  and  the  same 
shall  remain  public  highways  for  the  use  of  the  government,  free  from  toll  and  other  charges 
upon  the  transportation  of  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States,  with  other  conditions  as  to 
the  disposal  of  said  lands. 

The  grant  was  accepted  by  the  legislature  by  an  act  approved  October  8,  1856,  and  on  the 
nth  of  the  same  iponth  an  act  was  approved  granting  a  portion  of  the  lands  to  the  La  Crosse  & 
Mississippi  railroad  company,  who  were  to  carry  out  all  the  requirements  of  the  original  grant. 
A  supplementary  act  was  approved  the  same  session,  October  13,  incorporating  the  Wisconsin  '& 
Superior  railroad,  which  company  was  required  to  commence  the  construction  of  their  road  on 
or  before  January  i,  1857,  and  to  complete  the  same  to  Oshkosh  before  August  r,  1858.  Of  this 
land  grant  John  W.  Cary  says :  "  That  portion  of  the  grant  given  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  northerly  to  the  state  line  was  conferred  on  the  Wisconsin  &  Superior  railroad  company. 
'Phis  company  was  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du.Lac  railroad 
company,  and  that  part  of  the  grant  was  transferred  to  it.  The  road  was,  in  1859,  extended  to 
Oshkosh,  and  thence  to  Menasha,  and  finally  to  Green  Bay.  In  the  panic  of  1857,  the  company 
failed  to  meet  its  obligations,  but  was  afterward  enabled  to  go  on,  and  continued  in  possession 
until  June  2,  1859,  when  its  road  was  sold  on  the  foreclosures  of  the  mortgages  given  thereon  ! 
and  on  the  sixth  of  the  same  month  the  present  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad  company  was 
organized  under  the  statute,  by  purchasers  at  said  sale,  and  took  possession." 

A  large  portion  of  the  original  grant  was  given  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Madison 
or  Columbus  to  the  St.  Croix  river,  as  before  stated.       The  La  Crosse  company,  during  the  years 
'1857  and  1858,  completed  its  main  line  to  La  Crosse;   the  Watertown  line,  from  Watertown  to 
Columbus,  and  partially  graded  the  line  from  Madison  to  Portage  City.       Neither  it  nor  its  suc- 
cessors ever  received  any  part  of  the  lands  of  the  land  grant. 

In  1856  and  1857,  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  railroad  graded  most  of  the  line  from  Madi- 
son to  Portage.  After  the  failure  of  the  company,  this  line  was  abandoned,  and  so  remained 
until  1870,  when  a  new  company  was  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  Madison  &  Portage  City 
railroad  company.  In  1873,  an  act  was  passed  chartering  the  Tomah  &  Lake  St.  Croix  railroad 
company,  and  repealing  and  annulling  that  portion  of  the  land  grant  which  bestowed  the  lands 
from  Tomah  to  Lake  St.  Croix  upon  the  La  Crosse  company,  and  bestowing  the  same  upon  the 
company  chartered  by  this  act.     This  road  is  known  as  the  West  Wisconsin,  railroad. 

An  act  of  congress  was  approved  May  5,  1864,  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
certain  roads  in  the  state.     This  was  a  re-enactment  of  the  law  of  1856,  and  divided  the  grant 
in  three  sections,  one  of  which  was  for  a  road  from  a  point  on  the  St.  Croix  river  or  lake,  between 
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townships  twenty-five  and  thirty-one,  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  from  some  point  on 
the  line  of  said  road,  to  be  selected  by  the  state,  to  Bayfield  —  every  alternate  section  designated 
by  odd  numbers,  for  ten  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  road,  with  an  indemnity  extending 
twenty  miles  on  each  side,  was  granted,  under  certain  regulations  ;  another,  for  aiding  in  building 
a  road  from  Tomah  to  the  St.  Croix  river,  between  townships  twenty-five  and  thirty-one  —  every 
alternate  section  by  odd  numbers,  for  ten  sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  another 
for  aiding  and  constructing  a  railroad  from  Portage  City,  Berlin,  Doty's  Island,  or  Fond  du  Lac, 
as  the  legislature  I  may  determine,  in  a  northwestern  direction,  to  Bayfield,  on  Lake  Superior,  and 
a  grant  of  every  alternate  section  designated  by  odd  numbers,  for  ten  sections  in  width  on  each 
side  of  said  road,  was  donated. 

The  legislature  of  1865  failed  to  agree  upon  a  disposition  of  the  grant.  The  succeeding' 
legislature  conferred  the  grant  partly  upon  the  "  Winnebago  &  Lake  Superior  Railroad  Company," 
and  partly  upon  the  "  Portage  &  Superior  Railroad  Company,"  the  former  April  6,  1866,  and  the 
latter  April  9,  18616.  The  two  companies  were  consolidated,  under  the  name  of  the  "Portage, 
Winnebago  &  Superior  Railroad,"  by  act  of  thd  legislature,  March  6,  1869,  and  by  act  of  legis- 
lature approved  February  4,  1871,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "Wisconsin  Central  Railroad." 


HEALTH    OF   WISCONSIN. 

By  JOSEPH  BOBBINS,  M.D. 

An  article  on  state  health,  necessarily  embracing  the  etiology,  or  causes  of  disease,  involves 
the  discussion  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  state ;  its  area,  physical  features ;  its  elevations, 
depressions;  water  supply;  drainage;  its  mean  level  above  the  sea;  its  geology;  climatology; 
the  nationality  of  its  people ;  their  occupations,  habits,  fdod,  education ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
physical,  moral  and  mental  influences  which  affect  the  public  health. 

Geographical  Position. 

The  geographical  position  of  Wisconsin,  considered  in  relation  to  health,  conveys  an  imme- 
diate and  favorable  impression,  which  is  at  once  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  statistical  atlas 
of  the  United  States.  On  its  north  it  is  bounded  by  Lake  Superior,  Minnesota,  and  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan ;  on  the  south  by  Illinois ;  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mississippi.  It  lies  between  42''  30'  and  46°  55'  N.  latitude,  and  between  87°  and 
92°  50'  W.  long.;  is  285  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  255  in  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
giving  it  an  area  of  some  53,924  square  miles,  or  34,511,360  acres.  Its  natural  surface  divisions, 
or  proportions,  are  16  per  cent,  of  prairie,  50  of  timber,  19  of  openings,  15  of  marsh,  mineral 
undefined.  North  of  45°  the  surface  is  nearly  covered  with  vast  forests  of  pine.  The  proportion 
of  the  state  cultivated  is  nearly  one-sixth. 

Physical  Features. 

Among  these,  its  lacustrine  character  is  most  conspicuous,  so  much  so  that  it  may  not  inaptly 
be  called  the  state  of  a  thousand  lakes,  its  smaller  ones  being  almost  universal  and  innumerable. 
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It  has  an  almost  artificially  perfect  arrangement  of  its  larger  rivers,  both  for  supply  and  drainage, 
is  rolling  in  its  surface,  having  several  dividing  ridges  or  water  sheds,  and  varies  from  600  to  1,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Blue  Mounds  being  1,729  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  pine  and 
thickly  wooded  lands  are  being  rapidly  denuded,  and  to  some  extent  converted  to  agricultural 
purposes ;  its  marshes  in  the  north  are  being  reclaimed  for  cranberry  cultivation,  and  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  state  for  hay  purposes.  The  surface  of  the  state  is  beautifully  diver- 
sified with  stream,  waterfall  and  rapids ;  richly  wooded  bluffs  several  hundred  feet  in  height, 
assuming  the  most  romantic  and  pleasing  forms,  and  composed  of  sandstone,  magnesian 
limestone,  granite,  trap,  etc.  The  health  and  summer  resorts  of  Wisconsin  are  illustrative  of  its 
beauty,  and  its  numerous  mineral  springs  have  long  since  formed  an  important  feature  of  its 
character  for  salubrity. 

Geology. 

The  geology  of  Wisconsin  does  not  require  from  us  but  a  very  general  notice,  as  it  is  only 
from  its  relation  to  disease  that  we  have  to  consider  it.  This  relation  is  in  a  measure  apparent 
in  the  fact  that  everywhere  the  topographical  features  are  governed  by  the  strata  below  them. 
The  relationship  will  be  seen  still  further  in  the  chemical  or  sanitary  influence  of  the  geological 
structures.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  south  half  of  the  state  limestone  is  found,  the  cliff 
prevailing  in  the  mineral  region,  and  the  blue  in  the  other  parts;  while  in  the  north  part  of  the 
state  the  primitive  rocks,  granite,  slate,  and  sandstone  prevail.  South  of  the  Wisconsin  river 
sandstone  in  layers  of  limestone,  forming  the  most  picturesque  bluffs,  abounds.  While  west  of 
Lake  Michigan  extends  up  to  these  rocks  the  limestone  formation,  being  rich  in  timber  or  prairie 
land.  Sandstone  is  found  underneath  the  blue  limestone.  The  general  dip  of  the  stratified 
rocks  of  the  state  is  toward  the  south,  about  8  feet  to  the  mile. 

Medical  geology  treats  of  geology  so  far  only  as  it  affects  health.  Thus,  some  diluvial  soils 
1  and  sands  are  known  to  be  productive  of  malarial  fevers ;  others,  of  a  clayey  character,  retaining 
water,  are  productive  of  cold  damp,  and  give  rise  to  pulmonary  and  inflammatpry  diseases ; 
while  others  still,  being  very  porous,  are  promotive  of  a  dry  and  equable  atmosphere.  In 
the  Potsdam  rocks  arise  our  purest  waters  and  best  supply,  while  our  magnesian  limestone  rocks 
(a  good  quality  of  this  kind  of  rock  being  composed  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia)  affect  the  water  to  the  extent  of  producing  simple  diarrhoea  in  those 
unaccustomed  to  drinking  it,  as  is  observed  in  southern  visitors,  and  was  especially  noticeable 
in  the  rebel  prisoners  at  Camp  Randall,  though  singularly  enough  do  not  seem  to  produce 
stone  and  gravel,  as  is  alleged  of  the  same  kind  of  water  in  the  north  of  England.  Why  this  is 
so — if  so — is  a  question  of  some  interest.  Goitre  and  cretinism  are  both  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  same  magnesian  limestone  water.  Goitre  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection  here, 
but  not  common  enough,  perhaps,  to  warrant  us  in  thinking  its  special  cause  is  in  the  water. 
Boiling  the  water  is  a  preventive  of  all  injurious  effects.  There  is  still  another  objection  —  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  cities — to  this  kind  of  water,  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  which 
it  contains,  not  simply  making  it  hard,  but  giving  it  the  power  to  promote  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matters,  and  thus  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  porous,  endangering  the  purity  of  our  well- 
water.  Geology  in  general  affects  all  our  soils  and  their  products ;  all  our  drainage ;  even  our 
architecture,  the  material  with  which  we  build.  Our  building  stone  for  half  of  the  state  is  a 
magnesian  limestone,  a  rather  soft  or  poor  quality  of  which  will  absorb  one-third  of  its  bulk  of 
water,  or  two  and  a  half  gallons  to  the  cubic  foot,  while  most  kinds  of  sandstone  are  nearly  as 
porous  as  loose  sand,  and  in  some  of  them  the  penetrability  for  air  and  water  is  the  same.  (A 
single  brick  of  poor  quality  will  absorb  a  pint  of  water).     Such  materials  used  in  the  construction 
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of  our  dwellings,  without  precautionary  measures,,  give  rise  to  rheumatism,  other  grave  diseases, 
and  loss  of  strength.  Besides,  this  character  of  stone  absorbs  readily  all  kinds  of  liquid  and 
gaseous  impurities,  and  though  hardening  in  dry  air,  decays  soon  when  exposed  to  underground 
moisture.  The  material  of  which  our  roads  are  made,  as'  well  as  the  kind  of  fuel  we  use  in  our 
homes,  have  the  same  unquestionable  relationship  to  geology  and  disease. 

Drainage. 

,  The  natural  drainage  of  the  state,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  mean  elevation  of  its  hydro- 
graphical  axis  is  about  i,ooo  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  as  excellent  as  it  is  obvious.  '  (A  line' 
running  from  Lake  Michigan  across  the  state, to  the  Mississippi,  shows  an  elevation  of  about  500 
feet)..  North  its  drainage, is  by  a  few  rapid  but  insignificant  streams  into  Lake  Superior,  while 
east  it  increases  greatly  and  enters  Lake  Michigan  by  way  of  Green  bay.  The  principal  part  of 
the  supply  and  drainage,  however,  is  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  southwest  through  the  center 
of  the  state,  by  five  large  rivers,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi  at  almost  equal  . 
■distances  from  each  other. 

Climatology. 

The  climatology  of  Wisconsin  will  be  exhibited  in  the  observations  taken  at  different  times, 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  at  diff'erent  points  of  the  state.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  climate  depends  quite  as  much  and  very  frequently  more  upon  the  physical  surroundings, 
upon  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  water,  like  our  lakes,  upon  large  forests,  like  our  pineries, 
like  our  heavy  hard-woods,  and  of  land  elevations  and  depressions,  upon  isothermal  lines,  etc.,  as 
it  does  upon  latitVide.  Our  historic  period  is  of  a  character  too  brief  for  us  to  assume  to  speak 
■of  our  climate,  or  of  all  the  changing  causes  which,  influence  it  —  in  ^  positive  manrier,  our 
horticultural  writers,  to  make  the  difficulty  still  greater,  affirming  that  it  'Was,  several  climates  within 
itself;  still,  sufficient  data  have  been  gathered  from  sufficiently  reliable  sources  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  subject.  ' 

The  great  modifiers  of  our  climate  'are  our  lakes.  These,  bounding  as  they  do,  the  one, 
Lake  Superior  (600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  420  miles  long  and  160  broad),  on  the  north 
side  of  the  state,  and  the  other.  Lake  Michigan  (578  feet  above  the  sea  level,  320  miles  long  and 
84  broad),  on  the  east  side  of  the  state,  ser^ve  to  govern  the  range  of  the  thermometer  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  seasons,  as  much  as  they  are  governed  in  New  England  by  the  ocean. 
Our  climate  is  consequently  very  much  like  that  of  the  New  England  sea-board.  They  both 
exhibit  the  same  extremes  and  great  extremes,  have  the  same  broadly  marked  continental  features 
at  some  seasons,  and  decided  tropical  features  at  others.  It  is  of  special  interest  in  this  con- 
nection to  know  that  the  climate  between  the  eastern  coast  and  th'e  lakes  increases  in  rigor  as 
one  advances  west  until  the  lakes  are  reached,  and  again  becomes  still  more  rigorous  as  one 
advances  into  the  interior  west  of  the  lakes,  thus  affording  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the 
modifying  and  agreeable  influences  of  large  bodies  of  water 

During  the  winter  the  mean  temperature  of  the  east  on  the  New  England  coast  is  8.38 
higher  than  the  west  (beyond  the  lakes)  ;  during  the  spring  3.53  lower ;  during  the  summer  6.99 
lower;  and  during  the  autumn  1.54  higher.  In  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  there  is  but  a 
fradtional  difference.  That  the  winters  are  less  rigorous  and  the  summers  more  temperate  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  demonstrated  to  be  owing  not  to  elevation,  but,  as  on  the  ocean,  to  the  equal- 
izing agency  of  an  expanse  of  water. 

On  the  lakes  the  annual  ratio  of  fair  days  is  117,  and  on  the    New  England  coast  215;  the 
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cloudy  days  are  as  127  to  73;  the  rainy  as  63  to  46  ,  and  the  snowy  as  45  to  29  In  the  former 
the  prevailing  weather  is  cloudy,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  fair.  The  immense  forests  on  the  upper 
lake  shores  of  course  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  the  modification  of  our  temperature,  as 
well  as  in  the  adding  to  our  rain-fall  and  cloudy  days.  A  climate  of  this  character,  with  its 
attendant  rains,  gives  us  that  with  which  we  are  so  abundantly  supplied,  great  variety  of  food, 
both  for  man  and  beast,  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  m  the  greatest  profusion,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  streams  alive  with  fish,  woods  and  prairies  with  game,  the  noblest  trees,  the 
most  exquisite  flowers,  and  the  best  breeds  of  domestic  animals  the  world  can  boast  of. 

The  semi-tropical  character  of  our  summer,  and  its  resemblance  to  that  of  New  England,  is 
shown  by  the  mean  temperature  —  70°  —  for  three  months  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  at  Albany, 
New  York,  at  southern  Wisconsin,  Fort  Snelling  and  Fort  Benton  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  being 
the  same  ;  while  at  Baltimore,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  it  is  75",  and  around  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
it  is  80°  Another  feature  of  our  climate  is  worthy  the  notice  of  invalids  and  of  those  who  make 
the  thermometer  their  guide  for  comfort.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  during  the  colder 
seasons  the  lake  country  is  not  only  relatively,  but  positively,  warmer  than  places  far  south  of  it. 
The  thermometer,  during  the  severe  cold  of  January,  1856,  did  not  fall  so  low  at  the  coldest,  by 
10*  to  15°  at  Lake  Superior  as  at  Chicago  at  the  same  time.  This  remark  holds  trlie  of  the 
changes  of  all  periods  of  duration,  even  if  continued  over  a  month.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  latitude  44°  40', 
longitude  87°,  observations  for  nine  years,  is  44.93;  and  at  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wisconsin,  580  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  latitude  43°  3',  longitude  90"  53',  observa- 
tions for  four  years,  is  45.65,  giving  a  just  idea  of  our  mean  temperature  for  the  state.  Under 
the  head  of  distribution  of  heat  in  winter,  it  is  found  that  the  maximum  winter  range  at  Fort 
Winnebago,  Wisconsin,  for  sixteen  years,  is  9.4. 

Hyetal  or  Rain  Character. 

Wisconsin  is  situated  within  what  is  termed  the  area  of  constant  precipitation,  neither  affected 
by  a  rainy  season,  nor  by  a  partial  dry  season.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain  on  an  average  for 
three  years  at  Fort  Crawford,  was  29.54  inches,  and  at  Fort  Howard  the  mean  annual  on  an 
average  of  four  years,  was  38.83  inches.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain,  on  an  average  of  three 
years  was  31.88  inches  at  Fort  Winnebago,  situate  (opposite  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers)  80  miles  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  1 1 2  miles  southwest  of  Greerk  Bay.  The 
rain-fall  is  less  in  the  lake  district  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  same  latitudes. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  winters  is  the  almost  periodical  rain-fall  of  a  few  days  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  (usually  in  the  middle  of  January),  which  extends  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
while  north  and  northwest  of  us  the  dry  cold  continues  without  a  break,  winter  being  uniform  and 
severe,  characterized  by  aridity  and  steady  low  temperature.    Another  peculiarity  of  our  climate 

IS,  the  number  of  snowy  and  rainy  days  is  increased  disproportionately  to  the  actual  quantity 

the  large  bodies  of  water  on  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  reduc- 
ing the  annual  quantity  of  rain  in  their  immediate  vicinity  instead  of  adding  to  it,  the  heavier 
precipitation  being  carried  further  away.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  our  climate  is  its 
frequent  succession  of  showers  in  summer,  tempering  as  it  does  our  semi-tropical  heat,  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  carpeting  our  prairies  with  a  green  as  grateful  to  the  eye  as  that  of 
England. 

The  hygrometric  conditioji  of  Wisconsin  may  be  judged  of  with  proximate  accuracy  by  that 
given  of  Poultney,  Iowa  : 
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Day. 

Temperature 
of  Air. 

Temperature 
of  Evaporat'n 

Humidity, 
per  cent. 

Day. 
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81 

80 

72 

71 
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48 

12 

13 

14---- 

47 

63       . 
50 

The  average  depth  of  snow  for  three  years,  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  was  twenty-five  inches, 
while  at  Oxford  county,  Maine,  the  average  for  twelve  years  was  ninety  inches.  The  isohyetal 
lines  of  the  mean  precipitation  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  for  the  year  1872,  show  that  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  be  thirty-two.  • 

Isotherms. 

The  mean  temperature  of  spring  is  represented  by  the  isotherm  of  45°  F.  which  enters  Wis- 
consin from  the  west  about  forty  miles  south  of  Hudson,  passing  in  a  nearly  southeast  direction, 
and  crosses  the  south  line  of  the  state  near  the  west  line  of  Walworth  county.  It  then  passes  nearly 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  then  northeast  until  it  reaches  the  latitude  of  Milwaukee, 
whence  it  passes  in  a  somewhat  irregular  course  east  through  Ontario,  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, entering  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  summer  mean  isotherm  of  70°  F. 
enters  Wisconsin  from  the  west  but  little  farther  north  than  the  spring  isotherm,  and  passes 
through  the  state  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  that  line,  crossing  the  southern  boundary 
near  the  east  line  of  Walworth  county  ;  passing  through  Chicago  it  goes  in  a  direction  a  little 
south  of  east,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  New  Haven.  The  mean  isotherm  of  47°  F.  for  autumn, 
enters  the  state  about  twenty  miles  porth  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  passing  in  a  direction  a  little  north 
of  east  through  Portage,  and  enters  Lake  Michigan  near  Manitowoc.  The  isotherm  of  20°  F. 
representing  the  mean  temperature  of  winter,  enters  the  state  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  passes  east 
and  north  and  enters  Lake  Michigan  at  Sturgeon  bay.  The  annual  mean  temperature  is  repre- 
sented by  the  isotherm  of  45°  F.  which  enters  the  state  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  passes  across  the, 
state  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  ea:st,  and  enters  Lake  Michigan   a  little  south  of  Milwaukee. 

What  influence  these  isotherms  have  upon  our  belts  of  disease  there  are  no  data  to  show. 
But  from  their  influence  upon  vegetable  life,  one  can  not,  but  infer  a  similar  good  influence  on 
the  animal  economy.     This  is  a  question  for  the  future. 

Barometrical. 

Yearly  mean  of  barometer  at  32"  F.  as  observed  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  altitude 
1,088  feet  above  the  sea  : 


l86g 28.932  inches. 

1870 28.867      " 

1871 28.986      " 

1872 28.898 


1873 28.892  inches, 

1874 28.867      " 

1875 28.750      " 

1876 28.920      " 


Atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  is  an  important' element  in  the  causation 
of  disease,  far  more  so  than  is  generally  thought.  The  barometer  indicates  not  only  the  coming 
of  the  storm,  but  that  state  of  the  atmosphere  which  gives  rise  to  health  at  one  time,  and  to 
disease  at  another.  When  the  barometer  is  high,  both  the  body  and  mind  have  a  feeling  of 
elasticity,  of  vigor  and  activity,  and  when  the  barometer  ranges  low,  the  feelings  of  both  are  just 
the  reverse  ;  and  both  of  these  states,  commonly  attributed  to  temperature,  are  mostly  the  result 
of  change  in  the  barometric  pressure.     Many   inflammations,  as  of  the  lungs,   etc.,  commonly 
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attributed  to  change  in  the  temperature,  have  their  origin  in  barometrical  vicissitudes. 

Winds. 

Generally  speaking,  the  atmospheric  movement  is  from  the  west.  It  is  of  little  purpose 
what  the  surface  wind  may  be,  as  this  does  nof  affect  the  fact  of  the  constancy  of  the  westerly 
winds  in  the  middle  latitudes.  The  showers  and  cumulus  clouds  of  the  summer  always  have  this 
movement.  The  belt  of  westerly  winds  is  the  belt  of  constant  and  equally  distributed  rains,  the 
feature  of  bur  winds  upon  which  so  much  of  our  health  and  comfort  depends. 

Climatological  Changks  from  Settling  the  State. 

There  are  many  theories  afloat  concerning  the  effects  of  reclaiming  the  soil  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  forests.  To  us,  a  new  people  and  a  new  state,  the  question  is  one  of  great  moment, 
ithe  more  so  that  it  is  still  in  our  power  not  only  to  watch  the  effects  of  such  changes,  but  still 
more  so  to  control  them  in  a  measure  for  our  good.  As  to  the  effects  upon  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  it  would  appear  that  so  far  as  relates  to  the  clearing  away  of  forests,  the  whole  change  of 
conditions  is  limited  to  the  .surface,  and  dependent  for  the  most  part  on  the  retention  and  slow 
evaporation  in  the  forest,  in  contrast  with  the  rapid  drainage  and  evaporation  in  the  open  space. 
The  springs,  diminishing  in  number  and  volume  in  our  more  settled  parts  of  the  state,  do  not 
indicate  a  lessening  rain-fall.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  in  other  places  so  denuded,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  cover  themselves  again  with  forests,  the  springs  reappear,  and  the  streams 
are  as  full  as  before  such  denudation.  With  us,  happily,  while  the  destruction  of  "forests  is  going 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  their  second  growth  is  also  going  on,  both  in  the  pineries,  where 
new  varieties  of  hard-wood  take  the  place  of  the  pine,  and  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the 
state,  cultivation  forbidding,  as  it  does,  the  practice  so  much  in  vogue  some  years  ago,  of  running 
fires  through  the  undergrowth.  Thus,  though  the  renewal  of  forests  may  not  be  keeping  pace 
with  their  destruction,  it  would  seem  clear  that  as  time  advances,  the  springs  and  streams  in  the 
more  cultivated  sections  of  the  state  will  fill  and  flow  again,  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  second 
growth  increases  and  expands. 

The  change,  however,  from  denudation,  though  strictly  limited  to  the  surface,  affects  the 
surface  in  other  ways  than  simply  in  the  retention  and  evaporation  of  rain.  When  the  winter 
winds  are  blowing,  the  want  of  the  sheltering  protection  of  belts  of  trees  is  bitterly  felt,  both  by 
man  and  beast.  And  so,  too,  in  the  almost  tropical  heats  of  the  summer  ;  both  languish  and  suffer 
from  the  want  of  shade.  Nor  is  the  effect  of  denudation  less  sensibly  felt  by  vegetable  life.  The 
growing  of  our  more  delicate  fruits,  like  the  peach,  the  plum,  the  pear,  the  better  varieties  of  the 
cherry  and  gooseberry,  with  the  beautiful  half-hardy, flowering  shrubs,  all  of  which  flourished  so 
well  in  a  number  of  our  older  counties  some,  twenty  years  ago,  areas  a  rule  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  those  localities,  having  died  out,  as  is  believed,  from  exposure  to  the  cold  winds,  to  the  south 
west  winds  in  particular,  and  for  want  of  the  protecting  influence  of  the  woods.  In  fruits,  how 
ever,  we  have  this  compensation,  that,  while  the  more  tender  varieties  have  been  disappearing, 
the  hardier  and  equally  good  varieties,  especially  of  apples,  have  been  increasing,  while  the 
grape  (than  which  nothing  speaks  better  for  climatology),  of  which  we  grow  some  150  varieties, 
the  strawberry,  the  raspberry,  blackberry  and  currant,  etc.,  hold  their  ground.  Nor  are  the  cattle 
suffering  as  much  as  formerly,  or  as  much  as  is  perhaps  popularly  believed,  from  this  want  of 
forests  or  tree  shelter.  With  the  better  breeds  which  our  farmers  have  been  able  of  late  years  to 
purchase,  with  better  blood  and  better  food,  and  better  care,  our  stock  instead  of  dwindling  in 
condition,  or  in  number,  from  the  effect  of  cold,  has  progressed  in  quality  and  quantity,  and 
competes  with  the  best  in  the  Chicago  and  the  New  York  markets. 
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There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  planting  of  groves  and  belts  of  trees  in  exposed 
localities,  would  be  serviceable  in  many  •  ways ;  in  tenlpering  the  air  and  imparting  to  it  an 
agreeable  moisture  in  the  summer ;  in  modifying  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  winter  ;  in  moderating 
the  I  extreme  changes  to  which  our  climate  is  subject;  and  thus  in  a  measure  preventing  those 
discomforts  and  diseases  which  occur  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Besides,  these' 
plantings,  when  made  between  our  homes  or  villages  and  malarial  marshes  southwest  of  us,  serve 
(by  the  aid  of  our  prevailing  southwest  winds)  to  break  up,  to  send  over  and  above  and  beyond 
us  the  malarial  substratum  of  air  to  which  we  are  otherwise  injuriously  exposed. .  . 

The  effects  of  reclaiming  the  soil,  or  "breaking  "  as  it  is  called  in  the  west,  have,  years  ago, 
when  the  state  first  began  to  be  settled,  been  disastrous  to  health  and  to  life.  The  moist  sod 
being  turned  over  in  hot  weather,  and  left  to  undergo  through  the  summer  a  putrifying  fomen- 
tative  process,  gave  rise  to  the  worst  kind  of  malarial,  typhoid  (bilious)  and  dysenteric  disease. 
Not,  however,  that  the  virulence  or  mortality  altogether  depended  upon  the  soil  emanations. 
These  were  undoubtedly  aggravated  by  the  absolute  poverty  of  the  early  settlers,  who  were 
wanting  in  everything,  in  proper  homes,  proper  food  and  proper  medical  attendance,  medicines 
and  nursing.  These  fevers  have  swept  the  state  years  ago,  particularly  in  the  autumns  of  1844 
and  1845,  but  are  now  only  observed  from  time  to  time  in  limited  localities,  following  in  the 
autumn  the  summer's  "  breaking."  But  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add  that  through  the  advancing 
prosperity  of  the  state,  the  greater  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  medical  care,  the  diseases  incident  to  "'  settling  '  are  much  less  common 
and  much  less,  fatal  than  formerly. 

Relations  of  Climatology,  to  Sanitary  Status. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons'for  gathering  climatological  observations,  is  to  obtain  sanitary 
information,  which  serves  to  show  us  where  man  may  live  with  the  greatest  safety  to  his  health. 
Every  country,  we  might  perhaps  correctly  say  every  state,  has,  if  not  its  peculiar  diseases,  at 
least  its  peculiar  type  of  diseases.  And  by  nothing  is  either  this  type  or  variety  of  disease  so 
much  influenced  as  by  climate.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  study  of  climatology  to 
health  and  disease,  nay,  even  to  the  kind  of  medicine  and  to  the  regulating  of  the  dose  to  be 
given.  It  is,  however,  best  to  caution  the  reader  that  these  meteorological  observations  are  not 
always  made  at  points  where  they  would  most  accurately  show  the  salubrity  of  a  geographical 
district,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  positions  were  chosen  not  for  this  special  purpose,  but  ■ 
for  purely  military  purposes.  We  allude  to  the  forts  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  our  statistics  for 
the  most  part  come.  Another  caution  it  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  looking  over  the  class  of 
diseases  reported  at  these  stations  in  connection  with  their  observations.  The  diseases  are  those 
of  the  military  of  the  period,  a  class  from  which  no  very  favorable  health  reports  could  be 
expected,  considering  their  habits,  exposure,  and  the  influences  incidental  to  frontier  life. 

The  geography  of  disease  and  climate  is  of  special  interest  to  the  public,  and  a  knowledge 
especially  necessary  to  the  state  authorities,  as  it  is  only  by  such  a  knowledge  that  state  legis- 
lation can  possibly  restrain  or  root  out  the  endemic  diseases  of  the  state.  In  connection  with 
the  gathering  of  vital  statistics  must  go  the  collection  of  meteorological  and  topographical 
statistics,  as  without  these  two  latter  the  former  is  comparatively  useless  for  sanitary  purposes. 
More  particularly  does  this  apply  to  the  malarial  diseases  of  the  state. 

Acclimation  is  very  rarely  discussed  or  even  alluded  to  by  our  people  in  relation  to  Wisconsin, 
for  the  reason  that,  come  from  whatever  part  of  Europe  men  may,  or  from  the  eastern  states, 
acclimation  is  acquired  for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  rarely  attended  by  any  malarial  affection, 
unless  by  exposure  in  such  low,  moist  localities,  where  even  the   natives  of  the  state  could  not 
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.live  with  impunity.  It  seems  to  be  well  enough  established  that  where  malaria  exists,  whether 
in  London,  New  York,  or  Wisconsin  ;  where  the  causes  of  malarial  disease  are  permanent,  the 
effects  are  permanent,  and  that  there  is  no  positive  acclimation  to  malaria.  Hence  it  should 
follow  that  since  life  and  malaria  are  irreconcilable,  we  should  root  out  the  enemy,  as  we  readily 
can'  by  drainage  and  cultivation,  or,  where  drainage  is  impossible,  by  the  planting  of  those  shrubs 
or  trees  which  are  found  to  thrive  best,  and  thereby  prove  the  best  evaporators  in  such  localities. 
Our  climate,  approximating  as  it  does  the  45th  degree  (being  equi-distant  from  the  equator  and 
pole),  would  a  priori  be  a  common  ground  of  compromise  and  safety,  and  from  this  geographical 
position  is  not  liable  to  objections  existing  either  north  or  south  of  us. 

Influence  of  Nationalities. 

Our  population  is  of  such  a  confessedly  heterogeneous  character  that  naturally  enough  it 
suggests  the  question :  Has  this  intermingling  of  different  nationalities  sensibly  affected  our 
health  conditions  ?  Certainly  not,  so  far  as  intermarriages  between  the  nations  of  the  Caucasian 
race  are  concerned.  This  opinion  is  given  first  upon  the  fact  that  our  classes  of  diseases  have 
neither  changed  nor  increased  in  their  intensity  by  reason  of  such  admixture,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  by  the  statistics  or  the  history  of  disease  in  the  northwest.  Imported  cases  of  disease  are 
of  course  excepted.  Second,  because  all  that  we  can  gather  from  statistics  and  history  concern- 
ing such  intermingling  of  blood  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  beneficial  in  every  respect,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally. 

England,  of  all  nations,  is  said  to  be  the  best  illustration  of  the  good  attending  an 
intermingling  of  the  blood  of  different  nations,  for  the  reason  that  the  English  character  is 
supposed  to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  good,  and  that  of  all  countries  she  has  been  perhaps 
more  frequently  invaded,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  part  settled  by  foreign  peoples  than  any  other. 

From  a  residence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  center  of  Wisconsin,  and  from  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  its  people,  whose  nationalities  are  so  various  and  whose  intermarriages 
are  so  common,  it  is  at  least  presumable  that  we  should  have  heard  of  or  noted  any  peculiar  or 
injurious  results,  had -any  such  occurred.  None  such,  however,  have  been  observed.  Some  fears 
have  been  expressed  concerning  the  influence  of  Celtic  blood  upon  the  American  temperament, 
already  too  nervous,  as  is  alleged.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  fears  are  unsupported 
by  figures  or  facts.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  would  seem  safe  to  affirm  that  the  general  inter- 
mingling by  intermarriage  now  going  on  in  our  population,  confined  to  the  Caucasian  nationali- 
ties, will  tend  to  preserve  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  character,  rather  than  to  create  any  new  char- 
acter for  our  people.  If  this  view  needed  support  or  confirmation,  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  very 
interesting  truths  in  relation  to  it.  Mr.  Edwin  Seguin,  in  his  work  on  Idiocy,  lays  special  stress 
on  the  influences  of  races  in  regard  to  idiocy  and  other  infirmities,  like  deafness.  He  says  that 
the  crossing  of  races,  which  contributed  to  the  elimination  of  some  vices  of  the  blood  (as  may  be 
the  case  in  the'United  States,  where  there  are  proportionally  less  dteaf  and  dumb  than  in  Europe), 
produces  a  favorable  effect  on  the  health  of  the  population,  and  cites  as  an  example,  Belgium,  which 
has  fewer  deaf  and  dumb  than  any  country  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  crossing  of 
races  in  past  ages  from  the  crowds  of  northern  tribes  passing,  mingling  and  partly  settling  there 
on  the  way  to  England. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  predicted  that  our  future  will  give  us  a  new  type,  distinct  from 
all  other  peoples,  and  that  With  this  type  must  come  not  only  new  diseases  but  modifications  or 
aggravations  of  the  present  diseases,  in  particular,  consumption  and  insanity.  But  so  long 
as  we  are  in  a  formative  state  as  a  nation,  and  that  this  state  seems  likely  to  continue  so  long  as 
the  country  has  lands  to  be  occupied  and  there  are  people  in  Europe  to  occupy  them,  such  spec^ 
Illations  can  be  but  of  little  value. 
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'  Occupations,  Food,  Education,  etc.,  as  affecting  Public  Health. 

The  two  chief  factors  of  the  social  and  sanitary  well-being  of  a  people  are  a  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  man  and  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Our  two  principal  occupations  in  Wisconsin 
are  education  and  agriculture,  the  learners  in  the  schools  being  in  excess  of  the  laborers  on  the 
soil.  A  happier  combination  could  scarcely  be  desired,  to  form  an  intelligent  and  a  hfealthy 
people.  How  this  will  affect  our  habits  in  the  future  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  but  for  the  present  it 
may  be  said  (of  so  many  different  nationalities  are  we  composed),  that  we  have  no  habits  which 
serve  to  distinguish  us  from  the  people  of  other  northwestern  states.  A  well-fed  and  a  well-taught 
people,  no  matter  how  mixed  its  origin,  must  sooner  or  later  become  homogeneous  and  a  maker 
of  customs.  In  the  mean  time  we  can  only  speak  of  our  habits  as  those  of  a  people  in  general 
having  an  abundance  of  food,  though  it  is  to  be  wished  the  workers  ate  more  beef  and  mutton, 
and  less  salt-pork,  and  that  whisky  was  less  plentiful  in  the  land.  The  clothing  is  sufficient, 
fuel  is  cheapj  and  the  dwellings  comfortable.  Upon  the  whole,  the  habits  of  the  people  are 
conducive  to  health.  It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  influence  upon  health  in  general 
of  other  occupations,  for  the  reason  that  manufacturers,  traders  and  transporters  are  for  the  most 
part  localized,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  nuinerous  to  exercise  any  marked  influence  on  the 
state  health.  / 

History  of  Disease. 

In  searching  for  historical  data  of  disease  in  Wisconsin,  we  are  able  to  go  back  to  the  year 
1766,  commencing  with  the  aborigines.  The  Indians,  says  Carver,  in  his  chapter  on  their  diseases, 
in  general  are  healthy  and  subject  to  few  diseases.  Consumption  from  fatigue  and  exposure  he 
notices,  but  adds  that  the  disorder  to  which  they  are  most  subject  is  pleurisy.  They  are  like- 
wise aflSicted  with  dropsy  and  paralytic  complaints.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  while  Carver  is 
speaking  generally,  he  means  his  remarks  to  apply,  perhaps,  more  particularly  to  those  Indians 
with  whom  he  lived  so  long,  the  Sioux  of  this  state.  That  they  were  subject  to  fevers  is  gathered 
from  the  use  of  their  remedies  for  fever,  the  "  fever  bush  "  being  an  ancient  Indian  remedy,  and 
equally  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  colonies.  Besides  this,  they  had 
their  remedies  for  complaints  of  the  bowels,  and  for  all  inflammatory  complaints.  These  notices 
sufficiently  indicate  the  class  of  diseases  which  have  certainly  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Indi- 
ans', and  are  still  occurring  to  his  white  brother,-  making  it  plain  enough  that  lung  diseases,  bowel 
complaints,  and  fevers  are  in  fact  native  to  the  state.  The  fact  must  not  be  ignored  that  the 
Indian  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  the  human  race  in  general. 

After  Carver,  we  may  quote  Major  Long's  expedition  in  1824.  The  principal  disease  of  the 
Sacs  appears  to  be  a  mortification  of  the  intestinal  canal,  more  common  among  men  than  women, 
the  disease  proving  fatal  in  four  days  if  not  relieved.  It  is  unaccompanied  with  pain,  and  is  neither 
hernia,  dysentery,  nor  hemorrhoids.  Intermittents  were  prevalent,  and  the  snfall-pox  visited 
them  at  different  periods.  As  the  Chippewas  have  a  common  Algonquin  origin  with  the  Sacs, 
and  as  their  home  and  customs  were  the  same,  it  may  be  expected  that" their  diseases  were  simi- 
lar. The  principal  disease  to  which  the  Chippewas  are  liable  is  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
generally  affecting  them  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40 ;  they  linger  along  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
always  fall  victims  to  it.  Many  of  them  die  of  a  bowel  complaint  which  prevails  every  year. 
This  disease  does  not  partake,  however,  of  the  nature  of  dysentery.  They  are  frequently  affected 
with  sore  eyes.     Blindness  is  not  common.     Many  of  them  become  deaf  at  an  early  age. 

Referring  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  1854,  we  find,  that  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  Menomonees  is  accounted  for  by  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  in  1838, 
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of  the  cholera,  in  1847  (which  latter  was  superinduced  by  misery  and  starvation),  and  by  the 
fever,  which  from  time  to  time,  commonly  in  the  winter,  has  been  raging  among  them,  being 
clearly  the  consequence  of  want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  The  report  for  1850  says, 
there  has  been  considerable  sickness  among  the  Winnebagoes  for  several'  months  past ;  dysentery 
has  been  the  prevalent  disease,  confined  mostly  to  children.  For  1857  :  the  Winnebagoes  have 
suffered  considerably  from  chronic  diseases,  scrofula  and  consumption.  For  1859:  the  chief 
malady  among  the  Winnebagoes  is  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  its  analogous  diseases,  having  its 
source  in  hereditary  origin.  Some  of  the  malignant  diseases  are  occasionally  met  with  among 
them,  and  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  In  1863  :  of  the  Menomonees,  there  is  a  large 
mortality  list  of  the  tribes  under  my  charge.  Measles  and  some  6f  the  more  common  eruptive 
diseases  are  the  causes.  But  the  most  common  and  most  fatal  disease  which  affects  the  Indians 
at  this  agency  is  pneumonia,  generally  of  an  acute  character.  There  is  but  little  tubercular 
disease  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  tribes,  Menomonees,  Stockbridges,  Oneidas,  etc.  In  the 
report  for  1865,  one  cannot  but  notice  with  some  regret  the  absence  of  all  allusion,  except  to 
small-pox,  to  the  diseases  of  the  Indians.  Regret,  because  reliable  information  of  such  diseases 
serves  a  variety  of  valuable  purposes,  for  comparison,  confirmation,  etc.,  of  those  of  the  white 
population.  For  these  reasons,  if  for  none  other,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  will  be  called  to  this  feature  of  such  reports. 

The  first  reliable  report  on  the  diseases  of  the  people  (as  distinguished  from  the  Indians)  of 
Wisconsin  to  which  we  have  had  access,  is  Lawson's  Army  Report  of  Registered  Diseases,  for  10 
years,  commencing  1829,  and  ending  1838  (ten  years  before  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the 
Union  as  a  state). 


FORT  HOWARD,  GREEN  BAY. 


Intermittent  fever. 30 

Remittent        do 11 

Synochal  do 4 

Typhus  do 

Diseases  of  respiratory  organs ,101 

Diseases  of  digestive  organs 184 

Diseases  of  brain  and  nervous  system 9 

Dropsies __       i 

Rheumatic  affections 61 


This  abstract  exhibits  the  second  quar- 
ters only,  the  mean  strength  being 
1,702. 

All  other  diseases  114,  excepting  vene- 
real diseases^  abcesses,  wounds,  ul- 
cers, injuries,  and  ebriety  cases. 


Under  the  class  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  are  comprised  384  catarrh,  6  pneu- 
monia, 60  pleuritis,  and  28  phthisis  pulmonalis;  under  the  class  of  digestive  organs,  376  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentery,  184  colic  and  cholera,  and  10  hepatitis ;  under  the  class  of  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  15  epilepsy,  etc.  The  deaths  from  all  causes,  according  to  the 
post  returns,  are  25,  being  i  J^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  annual  rate  of  intermittent  cases  is  6, 
and  that  of  remittent  is  3,  per  100  of  mean  strength. 

Table  of  Ratio  of  Sickness  at  Fort  Howard. 


Seasons. 

mean  strength. 

NUMBER 
TREATED. 

RATE  PER  1,000  OF 

MEAN  STRENGTH 

TREATED  QUARTERLY. 

1,764 

1,702 
1.526 
1,594 

726 

1.073 
636         ' 

405 
425 

399 

10  second     "      

9  third          "       

10  fourth      "      

Annual  rate _.. 

1.647 

3,150 

1.913 

240 
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Every  man  has  consequently,  on  an  average,  been  reported  sick  about  once  in  every  six 
months,  showing  this  region  to  be  extraordinarily  salubrious.  The  annual  ratio  of  mortality, 
according  to  the  medical  reports,  is  yV  per  cent. ;  and  of  the  adjutant-general's  returns,  lA- 
per  cent. 

FORT   WINNEBAGO. 


Intermittent   fever 21 

Remittent  fever lo 

Synochal  fever _  I 

Typhus  fever — 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 141 

Diseases  of  digestive  organs. 90 

Diseases  of  brain  and  nervous  system..  2 

Rheumatic  affections 26 


This   abstract   exhibits   the   fourth  quarters 
only,  the  mean  strength  being  1,571. 

All  other  diseases,  80,  with  the  exceptions  as 
above. 


Under  the  class  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory,  organs  are  comprised  448  catarrh,  11  pneu- 
monia, 29  pleuritis  and  10  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  under  the  head  of  digestive  organs,  193  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  149  colic  and  cholera,  and  17  hepatitis;  under  the  class  of  brain  and  nervous 
system,  i  epilepsy.  The  total  number  of  deaths,  according  to  the  post  returns,  is'  20.  Of  these> 
3  are  from  phthisis  pulmonalis,  i  pleuritis,  2  chronic  hepatitis,  i  gastric  ehteritis,  i  splenitis,  etc. 

TABLE    OF    RATIO    OF    SICKNESS    AT    FORT    WINNEBAGO. 


Seasons. 

MEAN  STRENGTH. 

NUMBER 
TREATED. 

RATE  PER  1,000  OF 

MEAN  STRENGTH 

TE,EATED  QUARTERLY. 

10  .irst  quarters ._       _     - 

1.535 
1.505 
1.527- 
I.57I 

552 
517 
581 

495 

360 

343 
380 

315 

10  second     "         _.             .   _ 

10  third         *'        ._,.., 

10  fourth      "      

• 

1.534 

2,145 

1.398 

Every  man  on  an  average  is  consequently  reported  sick  once  in  eight  months  and  a  half. 


FORT    CRAWFORD. 


Intermittent  fever 262 

Remittent  fever 6l 

Synochal  fever — 

Typhus  fever — 

Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 177 

Diseases  of  digestive  organs 722 

Diseases  of  brain  and  nervous  system 16 

Rheumatic  affections 58 


This   abstract   exhibits   the    third   quarters 
only,  the  mean  strength  being  1,885. 

All  other  diseases,  309,  with  the  same  list  of 
exceptions  as  above. 


Under  the  class  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  included  1,048  of  catarrh,  28  pneu- 
monia, 75  pleuritis  and  13  phthisis  pulmonalis;  under  the  head  of  digestive  organs,  933  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  and  195  colic  and  cholera;  undei:  the  head  of  brain  and  nervous  diseases,  7 
epilepsy,  etc.  The  total  of  deaths,  according  to  the  post  returns,  is  94,  the  annual  ratio  being 
2tV  psr  cent.  The  causes  of  death  are :  6  phthisis  pulmonalis,  6  epidemic  cholera,  i  common 
cholera,  4  remittent  fever,  3  dysentery,  etc.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1830  there  were  154  cases  of 
fever,  while  the  same  quarter  of  1836,  with  a  greater  strength,  affords  but  one  case,  the  difference 
seeming  to  depend  upon  the  temperature. 
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The  relative  agency  of  the  seasons  in  the  production  of  disease  in  general  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  table : 

TABLE    EXHIBITING    THE    RATIO    OF    SICKNESS. 


Seasons. 

MEAN  STRENGTH. 

NUMBER 
TREATED. 

RATIO  PER  1,000  OF 

MEAN  STRENGTH 

TREATED  QUARTERLY. 

Q  first  quarters 

i,66o 

i>749 

1,885 
1,878 

987 
1,267 
1,948 
1,270 

595 
724 

lo  third      "      - 

1,033 
676 

Annual  ratio-       

1.793 

S472 

3,052 

Consequently  every  man  on  an  average  has  been  reported  sick  once  in  nearly  every  four 
months.  But  high  as  this  ratio  of  sickness  is,  at  this  fort,  and,  indeed,  at  the  others,  it  is  low 
considering  the  topographical  surroundings  of  the  posts.  But  besides  these  injurious  topograph- 
ical and  other  influences  already  alluded  to,  there  were  still  other  elements  of  mischief  among 
the  men  at  these  stations,  such  as  "  bad  bread  and  bad  whisky,"  and  salt  meat,  a  dietary  table 
giving  rise,, if  not  to  "land-scurvy,"  as  was  the  case  at  the  posts  lower  down  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  (more  fatal  than  either  small-pox  or  cholera),  at  least  to  its  concomitant  diseases. 

The  reason  for  using  these  early  data  of  the  United  States  Army  medical  reports  in  pref- 
erence to  later  ones  is,  that  even  though  the  later  ones  may  be  somewhat  more  correct  in  certain 
particulars,  the  former  serve  to  establish,  as  it  were,  a  connecting  link  (though  a  long  one)  between 
the  historical  sketch  of  the  diseases  of  the  Indian  and  those  of  the  white  settler ;  and  again  — 
these  posts  being  no  longer  occupied  —  no  further  data  are  obtainable. 

To  continue  this  historical  account  of  the  diseases  of  Wisconsin,  we  must  now  nave  recourse 
to  the  state  institutions. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  first  charitable  institution  established  by  the  state  was  formally  opened  in  1850,  at 
Janesville.  The  census  of  1875  showed  that  there  were  493.blind  persons  in  the  state,  those 
o£  school  age  —  that  is  —  under  20  years  of  age,  probably  amounting  to  125.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  institution  that  year,  82  ;  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years  being  68.  If  the  health 
report  of  the  institution  is  any  indication  of  the  salubrity  of  its  location,  then,  indeed,  is  Janes- 
ville in  this  respect  an  enviable  city.  Its  report  for  1876  gives  one  death  from  consumption,  and 
a  number  of  cases  of  whooping-cough,  all  recovered.  In  1875,  ten  cases  of  mild  scarlet  fever, 
recovered.  One  severe  and  two  mild  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  recovered.  For  1873,  no  sick  list. 
For  1872,  the  mumps  went  through  the  school.  For  1871, health  of  the  school  reasonably  good  ; 
few  cases  of  severe  illness  have  occurred. 

The  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

This  was  organized  in  June,  1852,  at  Delavan.  The  whole  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons in  the  state,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1875,  was  720.  The  report  for  1866  gives  the 
number  of  pupils  as  156. 

Little  sickness,  a  few  cases  of  sore  throat,  and  slight  bowel  aifections  comprise  nearly  all  the 
ailments;  and  the  physician's  report  adds:  "The  sanitary  reports  of  the  institution  from  its 
earliest  history  to  the  present  date  has  been  a  guarantee  of  the  healthiness  of  the  location. 
Having  gone  carefully  over  the  most  reliable  tabulated  statements  of  deaf-mutism,  its  parent- 
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age,  its  home,  its  causes,  and  its  origin,  we  would  most  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  fact  that  the  chief  cause  comes  under  the  head  of  congenital,  75  of  the  150  pupils  in  this 
institution  having  this  origin.  Such  a  fearful  proportion  as  this  must  of  necessity  have  its  origin 
in  a  cause  or  causes  proportiona^tely  fearful.  Nor,  fortunately,  is  the  causation  a  mystery,  since 
most  careful  examination  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  consanguineous  marriages  are  the 
sources  of  this  great  evil.  Without  occupying  further  space  by  illustrative  tables  and  arguments, 
we  would  simply  direct  the  attention  of  our  legislators  and  thoughtful  men  to  the  law  of  this  dis- 
ease—  which  is,  that  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  imbeciles,  and  idiots  is  in  direct  keeping  with  the 
degree  of  consanguinity.  With  such  a  law  and  exhibit  before  us,  would  not  a  legislative  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  adopting  preventive  means,  be  a  wise  step.'  The  evil  is  fear- 
ful ;  the  cause  is  plain;  so,  too,  is  the  r.emedy." 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Fox  river,  at  Waukesha,  and  was  organized 
in  i860.     The  whole  number  of  the  inmates  since  it  was  opened  in  July,   i860,  to  October  io> 

1876,  was  1,291.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  for  1876  was  415.  Of  these,  since  the  period 
of  opening  up  to  date,  October,  1876,  25  have  died:  8,  of  typhoid  fever ;  i,  of  typhoid  erysipelas ; 

I,  of  gastric  fever;  3,  of  brain  fever;  i,  nervous  fever;  2,  congestion  of  the  lungs;  2,  congestive 
chills;  5,  of  consumption ;   i  of  dropsy;  and  i  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

The  State  Prison. 

This  was  located  at  Waupun  in  July,  1857.  On  September  30,  1876,  there  were  266  inmates. 
But  one  death  from  natural  causes  occurred  during  the  year.  The  health  of  the  prisoners  has 
been  unusually  good,  the  prevalent  affections  attendant  upon  the  seasons,  of  a  mild  and 
manageable  character. 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

This  institution,  located  near  Madison,  was  opened  for  patients  in  July,  i860.  The  total 
number  of  admissions  down  to  the  year  1877,  was  1,227  males,  1,122  females,  total  2,349.  Over 
one  half  of  these  have  been  improved ;  nearly  one  third  recovered ;  while  less  than  one  quarter 
have  been  discharged  unimproved.  Total  number  of  deaths,  288.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  October  i,  1875,  there  were  in  the  hospital  376  patients.  In  the  report  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1876,  we  find  the  past  year  has  been  one  'of  unusual  health  in  the  hospital.  No 
serious  epidemic  has  prevailed,  although  20  deaths  have  been  reported,  7  fatally  ill  before  admis- 
sion, 4  worn-out  cases,  etc.  Insanity,  coming  as  it  does,  under  this  head  of  an  article  on  State 
Health,  is  of  the  highest  interest  from  a  state  point  of  view,  not  only  because  so  much'may  be 
done  to  remedy  it,  but  that  still  more  can  and  ought  to  be  done  by  the  state  to  prevent  it.  Our 
insane  amount  to  i  in  700  of  the  whole  population,  the  total  number  in  hospitals,  poor-houses  and 
prisons  being  in  round  numbers  1,400.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  calling  for  our  earnest  consideration, 
that  the  Germans,  Irish  and  Scandinavians  import  and  transmit  more  insanity -^  three  to  one — 
than  the  American-born  population  produce.  The,  causes  assigned  for  this  disparity,  are,  as 
affecting  importation,  that  those  in  whom  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  to  disease  constitute  the 
migratory  class,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  are  sound  and  in  the  full  possession  of  their  powers 
are  most  apt  to  contend  successfully  in  the  struggle  to  live  and  maintain  their  position  at  home; 
while  those  who  are  most  unsound  and  unequal  to  life's  contests  are  unable  to  migrate.  In  other 
words,  the  strongest  will  not  leave,  the  weakest  can  not  leave.  By  this,  the  character  of  the 
migratory  is  defined.  As  affects  transmission,  JDOverty  is  a  most  fruitful  parent  of  insanity,  so  too  is 
poor  land.     Says  Dr.  Boughton,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  State   Hospital  for  the  Insane; 
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Wisconsin  is  characterized  by  a  large  poor  class,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
where  people  without  means  have  settled  on  new  and  poorly  paying  farms,  where  their  life  is 
made  up  of  hard  work,  exposure  to  a  severe  climate,  bad  and  insufficient  diet,  cheerless  homes, 
etc.,  etc.  These  causes  are  prolific  in  the  production  of  insanity.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  trace 
the  causes  that  give  us  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  insane  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  Nor  is 
it  of  less  interest  to  know,  as  Dr.  B.  adds :  We  draw  our  patients  from  those  families  where 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  rheumatism  and  insanity  prevail.  Insanity  and  rheumatism  are  interchange- 
able in  hereditary  cases,  so  too  are  insanity  and  phithisis.  What  may  be  accomplished  by  intel- 
ligent efforts  to  stem  the  increase  of  insanity  in  our  state  ?  Much.  Early  treatment  is  one  means, 
this  is  of  course  curative  in  its  character.  And  its  necessity  and  advantage  are  well  illustrated 
in  table  No.  lo  of  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Boughton,  for  1876,  where  it  is  seen  that  45.33  of 
males,  and  44.59  of  the  females  who  had  been  sent  to  the  State  Hospital  having  been  insane  but 
three  months  before  admission,  were  cured,  the  proportion  of  cures  becoming  less  in  proportion 
to  the  longer  duration  of  insanity  before  admission.  As  a  preventive  means,  the  dissemination 
of  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  shows  indisputably  that  insanity  is  largely  hereditary,  and  conse- 
quently that  intermarriage  with  families  so  tainted  should  on  the  one  hand  be  avoided  by  the 
citizen,  and  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps,  prevented  by  the  state,  (congress  at  the  same  time 
restraining  or  preventing  as  far  as  possible  persons  so  tainted  from  settling  in  this  country.) 
By  the  state,  inasmuch  as  the  great  burthen  of  caring  for  the  insane  falls  upon  the  state.  Still 
other  preventive  means  are  found  in  the  improved  cultivation  of  our  lands  and  in  our  improved 
education;  in  fact,  in  whatever  lessens  the  trials  of  the  poor  and  lifts  them  out  of  ignorance  and 
pauperism.  It  is  only  by  culture,  says  Hufeland,  that  man  acquires  perfection,  morally,  mentally 
and  physically.  His  whole  organization  is  so  ordered  that  he  may  either  become  nothing  or 
anything,  hyperculture  and  the  want  of  cultivation  being  alike  destructive. 

The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

This  hospital  was  opened  at  Oshkosh,  May,  1873.  The  total  number  under  treatment 
September  30,  1876  was  —  males  246,  females  257,  total  503.  No  ailment  of  an  epidemic  charac- 
ter has  affected  the  health  of  the  household,  which  has  been  generally  good.  The  report  of  Dr. 
Kempster  is   full  of  suggestive  matter  for  the  legislator  and  sociologist. 

City  of  Milwaukee. 

Still  adhering  to  the  plan,  in  writing  the  sanitary  history  of  the  state,  of  gathering  up  all 
the  health  statistics  which  properly  belong  to  us,  we  now  take  up  those  of  Milwaukee,  the  only 
city  in  Wisconsin,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  has  kept  up  a  system  of  statistics  of  its  diseases. 
The  city  is  built  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  Milwaukee  river,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan inlat.  43°  3'  4s"  N.,  long.  87"  57'  W.,  and  is  considered  remarkable  for  its  healthy  climate. 
The  board  of  health  has  furnished  us  with  its  report  for  1870  and  downward.  The  character  of 
its  mortality  from  June  19,  1869,  to  March  31,  1870,  is  thus  summarized  :  In  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  758  out  of  1,249  deaths,  consumption,  93;  convulsions,  128;  cholera  infantum, 
59;  diarrhoea,  128;  scarlet  fever,  132;  typhoid  fever,  52  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  41 ;  still- 
born, 79.  This  disproportionate  number  of  still-born  children  is  attributed  in  part  to  a  laxity  of 
morals.  The  deaths  from  consumption  in  Milwaukee  are  71^  out  of  every  100,  one  third  less  out 
of  a  like  number  of  deaths  than  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  city,  in  4,000  deaths,  441  died  of  con- 
sumption, being  11  out  of  every  100  deaths  for  the  year  ending  July,  1869.  The  deaths  for  1870 
numbered  1,655,  the  population  being  at  the  last  census  report,  71,636. 
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Table  of  Principal  Causes. 


Consumption 143 

Inflammation  of  lungs 56 

Convulsions 259 

DiarrhcEa 131 

Diptheria 74 

Scarlet  fever 52 

Typhoid  fever. 49 

Old  age _  28 

Still.bom 123 


The  Milwaukee  population  being  about 
72,000,  the  death  rate  per  annum  for 
every  1,000  inhabitants  would  be  21, 
after  proper  deductions  of  deaths  from 
other  causes  than  from  disease,  showing 
very  favorably  as  compared  with  other 
cities. 


Glasgow  has  39  to  every  1,000;  Liverpool,  56;  London,  25  ;  New  Orleans,  54;  New  York, 
32  ;  San  Francisco,  24;  Milwaukee,  21.  Among  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 
Milwaukee  ranks  the  ninth  in  rate  of  mortality.  An  impression  has  prevailed  that  Milwaukee  is 
subject  to  a  large  and  disproportionate  amount  of  lung  and  allied  diseases.  Statistics  disprove 
this,  its  deaths  from  consumption  being  only  6  percent.,  while  those  of  Chicago  are  7.75 ;  of 
St.  Louis,  9.68;  of  Cincinnati,  11.95;  and  of  Boston,  19.31.  But  few  cases  of  malarial  disease 
occur  in  Milwaukee,  and  fewer  cases  of  intestinal  fever  than  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  The 
mortality  among  children  is  explained  by  its  occurring  chiefly  among  the  poor  foreign-born 
population,  where  all  that  can  incite  and  aggravate  disease  is  always  to  be  found. 

This,  (the  historical  part  of  the  health  article),  will  doubtless  call  forth  from  the  profession 
much  additional  and  desirable  matter,  but  excepting  what  will  further  appear  under  the  head  of 
Madison  it  is  proper  to  say  that  we  have  exhausted  the  sources  of  information  on  the  subject 
within  our  reach. 

Health  Resorts. 

Next  in  order  would  seem  to  come  some  notice  of  the  summer  and  health  resorts  of  Wiscon- 
sin, which,  significant  of  the  salubrity  of  the  state,  are  not  only  becoming  more  numerous,  but 
also  more  frequented  from  year  to  year. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with  a  population  of  11,000,  is  built  on  an  isthmus  between 
two  considerable  lakes,  from  70  to  125  feet  above  their  level;  80  miles  wpst  of  Milwaukee,  in 
latitude  43°  5'  north,  and  longitude  89°  20'  west,  in  the  northern  temperate  region.  The  lake 
basins,  and  also  the  neck  of  land  between  them,  have  a  linear  arrangement,  trending  northeast  and 
southwest.  The  same  linear  topography  characterises  the  whole  adjacent  country  and  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  its  various  geological  formations,  this  striking  feature  being  due  to  the  former  move- 
ment, of  glacier  ice  over  the  face  of  the  country.  At  two  points,  one  mile  apart,  the  Capitol  and 
University  hills,  respectively  348  and  370  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  rise  prominently 
above  the  rest  of  the  isthmus.  Both  of  these  hills  are  heaps  of  drift  material  from  100  to  126  feet 
thickness,  according  to  the  record  of  the  artesian  well.  The  neck  of  land  on  which  Madison  stands 
is  of  the  same  material.  The  same  boring  discloses  to  us  the  underlying  rock  structure,  pene- 
trating 614  feet  of  friable  quartzose  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Potsdam  series,  ioj4  feet  of  red 
shale  belonging  to  the  same  series,  and  209  j^  feet  of  crystalline  rocks  belonging  to  the  Archaean. 
In  the  country  immediately  around  Madison,  the  altitude  is  generally  considerably  greater,  and 
the  higher  grounds  are  occupied  by  various  strata,  nearly  horizontal,  of  sandstone  and  limestone. 
The  Potsdam  sandstone  rises  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Mendota,  on  its  northern 
shore,  where  at  McBride's  Point  it  may  be  seen  overlaid  by  the  next  and  hitherto  unrecognized 
layer,  one  of  more  or  less  impure,  dark-colored,  magnesian  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  Men- 
dota is  assigned,  and  which  furnishes  a  good  building  stone.     The  descent  of  these  strata  is  about 
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9  feet  to  the  mile  in  a  due  southerly  direction.  Overlying  the  Mendota  beds  are  again  sandstone 
layers,  the  uppermost  portions  of  which  are  occasionally  charged  with  lo  to  20  per  cent,  of  calca- 
reous and  dolomitic  matter,  and  then  furnish  a  cream-colored  building  stone  of  considerable 
value.  Most  of  this  stratum  which  has  been  designated  as  the  Madison  sandstone,  is,  however, 
quite  non-calcareous,  being  either  a  ferruginous  brown  stone,  or  a  quite  pure,  white,  nearly  loose 
sand.  In  the  latter  phase  it  is  of  value  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  In  a  number  of  quarries, 
cuttings  and  exposed  places  around  the  city,  the  Madison  beds  are  seen  to  be  overlaid  by  a  gray- 
ish, magnesian  limestone,  the  lower  magnesian,  varying  very  considerably  in  its  character,  but 
largely  composed  of  a  flinty-textured,  heavy-bedded,  quite  pure  dolomite,  which  is  burnt  into  a 
good  quality  of  lime.  Its  thickness  exceeds  80  feet.  Madison,  with  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  a  capital  city,  from  its  easy  access  by  railroads,  from  not  only  in  itself  being  beautiful, 
but  from  its  beautiful  surroundings,  from  its  good  society,  charming  climate,  and  artesian 
mineral  water,  is  naturally  a  great  summer  resort. 

Though  there  are  no  vital  statistics  of  the  city  to  refer  to,  a  residence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  made  us  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  sanitary  history,  which  is  more  or  less  the 
sanitary  history  of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  in  a  measure  of  the  state  itself.  In  1844  and  1845, 
it  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  malarial  fever  of  a  bilious  type,  and  not  unfrequently  fatal,  which 
passed  very  generally  through  the  state,  and  was  attributed  to  the  turning  up  of  the  soil.  It  was 
most  virulent  in  the  autumns".  Again  in  1854  it  was  visited  by  a  light  choleraic  epidemic,  which 
also  swept  the  state,  assuming  very  generally  a  particularly  mild  type.  Again  in  1S57  it  suffered 
lightly  from  the  epidemic  dysentery,  which  passed  through  the  state.  In  1865,  it  suffered  from 
a  visitation  of  diptheria,  the  disease  prevailing  generally  over  the  state  at  that  time.  It  has  also 
had  two  visitations  of  the  epidemic  grip  {grippe),  or  influenza.  The  last  invasion,  some  five 
years  since,  commencing  in  a  manner  perhaps  worthy  of  noting,  by  first  affecting  the  horses  very 
generally,  and  again,  by  beginning  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  while  the  other  epidemics  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  (unless  the  choleraic  visitation  was  an  exception)  came  in  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  city,  as  has  been  the  case,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe  with  the  light 
epidemics  to  which  children  are  subject.  But  little  typhoid  fever  is  found  here,  and  the  aguish 
fevers  when  they  occur  are  light  and  easy  of  control.  There  is  but  little  diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery. Pneumonia  and  its  allied  affections  are  more  common,  so  is  rheumatism,  and  so  neuralgia. 
Inflammatory  croup,  however,  is  very  rare,  sporadic  diptheria  seeming  to  be  taking  its  place. 
All  the   ordinary   eruptive   fevers  of  children  are  and  always  have  been  of  a  peculiarly  mild 

type. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  situated  immediately  at  the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  with  the  Mississippi, 
is  built  about  70  feet  above  low  water,  and  642  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cliffs  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  present  on  their  summits  the  lower  strata  of  the  blue  Silurian  limestone 
of  Cincinnati,  beneath  which  are  found  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  We  give  this  notice  of  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public  that  it  possesses  one  of  the  most  superb  artesian  wells  in  the  state,  which  is  attracting 
many  persons  by  its  remedial  mineral  properties. 

Green  Bay  sanitarily  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  indicated  under  the  head  of  Fort 
Howard.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  add  that  from  its  geographical  position  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  bay,  its  easy  access  both  by  railroad  and  steamboat,  its  pleasant  days  and 
cool  summer  nights,  it  has  naturally  become  quite  a  popular  summer  resort,  particularly  for 
southern  people. 

Racine,  some  25  miles  south  by  east  by  rail  from  Milwaukee  and  62  by  rail  from  Chicago,  is 
built  upon  the  banks  and  some  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.     Its  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and 
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gravel,  consequently  it  has  a  dry,  healthy  surface,  and  is  much  frequented  in  the  summer  for  its 
coolness  and  salubrity. 

Waukesha,  i8  miles  west  of  Milwaukee  by  railroad,  is  a  healthy,  pleasant  place  of  resort  at 
all  times  on  account  of  its  mineral  water,  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated  throughout 
the  country. 

Oconomowoc,  32  miles  by  railroad  west  by  north  of  Milwaukee,  is  a  healthy  and  de- 
lightfully located  resort  for  the  summer.  Its  many  lakes  and  drives  form  its  chief  attractions 
and  though  its  accommodations  were  considered  ample,  during  the  past  summer  they  werefound 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  numerous  visitors. 

The  Dalles,  at  Kilbourn  City,  by  rail  16  miles  from  Portage,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  northwest 
for  the  novelty,  romantic  character,  and  striking  beauty  of  its  rock  and  river  scenery.  It  is 
high  and  dry ;  has  pure  water  and  fine  air,  and  every-day  boat  and  drive  views  enough  to  fill 
up  a  month  pleasantly. 

Lake  Geneva,  70  miles  by  rail  from  Chicago,  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  beauty,  and  its  reputation  as  a  summer  resort  is  growing. 

Green  Lake,  six  miles  west  of  Ripon,  and  89  northwest  from  Milwaukee,  is  some  15  miles 
long  and  three  broad,  surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  and  prairies ;  and  is  claimed  to  be  one  of 
the  healthiest  little  places  on  the  continent. 

Devil's  Lake  is  36  miles  by  rail  north  of  Madison.  Of  all  the  romantic  little  spots  in  Wis- 
consin, and  they  are  innumerable,  there  is  none  more  romantic  or  worthy  of  a  summer  visitor's 
admiration  than  this.  It  is,  though  shut  in  from  the  rude  world  by  bluffs  500  feet  high,  a  very 
favorite  resort,  and  should  be  especially  so  for  those  who  seek  quiet,  and  rest,  and  health. 

Sparta,  246  miles  by  rail  from  Chicago,  is  pleasantly  and  healthily  situated,  and  its  artesian 
mineral  water  strongly  impi'egnated  with  carbonate  of  iron,  having,  it  is  said,  over  14  grains  in 
solution  to  the  imperial  gallon,  an  unusually  large  proportion,  attracts  its  annual  summer 
crowd. 

Sheboygan,  62  miles  by  rail  north  of  Milwaukee,  from  its  handsome  position  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  lake,  and  from  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  its 
mineral  waters,  is  an  attractive  summer  resort. 

Elkhart  Lake,  57  miles  by  rail  north  of  Milwaukee,  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  good  name  from 
those  seeking  health  or  pleasure. 

Change  in  Diseases. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  classes  of  diseases  in  the  state  at  the  date  of  Carver's 
travels  are  the  same  which  prevail  to-day,  we  have  compared  his  description  of  them  with  those 
tabulated  in  the  army  medical  reports  of  Forts  Howard,  Crawford  and  Winnebago,  and  again 
with  those  given  in  the  U.  S.  Census  for  1870,  and  with  the  medical  statistics  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  The  three  distinct  and  prominent  classes  prevailing  from  Carver's  to  the  present 
time,  are,  in  the  order  of  prevalence,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  consumption,  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  etc.;  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  enteritis,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  etc.;  and  the 
malarial  fevers.  At  Fort  Howard  alone  do  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  seem  to  have 
outnumbered  those  of  the  respiratory  organs.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  from  the  reports 
of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,  these  features  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  three 
classes  of  disease  are  not  disturbed. 

There  are,  however,  some  disturbing  or  qualifying  agencies  operating  and  affecting  the 
amount  or  distribution  of  these  classes  in  different  areas  or  belts.      For   instance,  there  are  two 
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irregular  areas  in  the  state;  the  one  extending  from  the  Mississippi  east  and  north,  and  the  other 
starting  almost  as  low  down  as  Madison,  and  running  up  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  which  are  more 
subject  to  malarial  diseases  than  are  the  other  parts  of  the  state.  While  it  is  found  that  those 
parts  of  the  state  least  subject  to  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  are,  a  belt  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  a  belt  running  from  near  Prairie  du  Chien  north  into  the  pineries. 
Again,  it  is  found  that  the  part  of  the  state  most  subjec^  to  enteric,  cerebro-spinal  and  typhus 
fevers,  is  quite  a  narrow  belt  running  north  from  the  southern  border  line  into  the  center  of  the 
state,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  toward  the  pineries.  All  along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  stretching  across  the  country  by  way  of  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  Mississippi,  is 
a  belt  much  less  subject  to  these  disorders.  It  is  equally  beyond  question  that  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  as  well  as  the  western  half  of  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  pineries,  are  less  affected  with  consumption  than  the  interior  parts 
of  the  state. 

The  tendency  of  these  diseases  is  certainly  to  amelioration.  The  sanitary  history  of  Wiscon- 
sin does  not  differ  from  that  of  any  other  state  east  of  us,  in  this  striking  particular ;  the  farther 
you  trace  back  the  history  of  disease,  the  worse  its  type  is  found  to  be.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  improvement  in  public  health  must  progress  with  the  general  improvement  of  the  state,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  eastern  states,  and  that  the  consequent  amelioration  of  our  malarial 
diseases  especially  will  tend  to  mitigate  infectious  diseases.  The  ameliorating  influences,  how- 
ever, that  sanitary  science  has  brought  to  bear  upon  disease,  of  which  England  is  so  happy  an 
illustration,  has  scarcely  as  yet  begun  to  be  known  to  us.  But  the  time  has  come  at  last  when 
this  science  is  moving  both  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thinking  and  humane  men  in  the  state,  and 
its  voice  has  been  heard  in  our  legislative  halls,  evoking  a  law  by  which  we  are,  as  a  people,  to  be 
governed,  as  by  any  other  enactment.  The  organization  of  a  state  board  of  health  is  a  new  era 
in  our  humanity.  In  this  board  is  invested  all  legal  power  over  the  state  health.  To  it  is  com- 
mitted all  the  sanitary  responsibility  of  the  state,  and  the  greatest  good  to  the  people  at  large 
must  follow  the  efforts  it  is  making. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  sanitary  interest  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  popular  truth  that  a  dry  climate,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  is  a  healthy  climate.  Our  hygrometrical  records  show  Wisconsin  to  have  one  of  the  driest 
^climates  in  the  United  States.  Choleraic  diseases  rarely  prevail  unless  in  a  comparatively 
stagnant  state  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they  are  most  fatal.  Where  high  winds  prevail  such 
diseases  are  rare.  The  winds  in  Wisconsin,  while  proverbially  high  and  frequent  (carrying  away 
and  dissipating  malarial  emanations),  are  not  destructive  to  life  or  property,  as  is  the  case,  by 
their  violence,  in  some  of  the  adjoining  states.  A  moist,  warm  atmosphere  is  always  provocative 
of  disease.  Such  a  state  of  atmosphere  is  rare  with  us,  and  still  more  rarely  continuous  beyond 
a  day  or  two.  Moist  air  is  the  medium  of  malarial  poisoning,  holding  as  it  does  in  solution 
gases  and  poisonous  exhalations.  Its  character  is  readily  illustrated  by  the  peculiar  smell  of 
some  marsh  lands  on  autumnal  evenings.  Such  a  state  of  moisture  is  seen  only  in  our  lowest 
shut-in  marshes  (where  there  is  but  little  or  no  air-current),  and  then  only  for  a  very  limited 
period,  in  very  hot  weather. 

But  too  much  importance  is  attached  by  the  public  to  a  simply  dry  atmosphere  for  respira- 
tory diseases.  The  same  mistake  is  made  with  regard  to  the  good  effects  in  such  disorders  of 
simply  high  elevations.  Dry  air  in  itself  or  a  high  elevation  in  itself,  or  both  combined,  are 
not  necessarily  favorable  to  health,  or  curative  of  disease.  In  the  light  and  rare  atmosphere  of 
Pike's  Peak,  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  amount  of  sleep  is  dimin- 
ished, and  the  human  machine  is  put  under  a  high-pressure  rate  of  living,  conducive  only  to  its 
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injury.  The  average  rate  of  tlie  pulse  in  healthy  visitors  is  from  115  to  no  per  minute  (the 
normal  rate,  in  moderate  elevations,  being  about  75).  And  where  there  is  any  organic  affection 
of  the  heart,  or  tendency  to  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  it  is  just  this  very  dry  atmosphere  and  high 
elevation  that  make  these  remedies  (?)  destructive.  Hence  it  is  that  Wisconsin,  for  the  generality 
of  lung  diseases,  especially  when  accompanied  with  hemorrhage,  or  with  heart  disease,  is  prefer- 
able to  Colorado.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  in  excess 
of  other  diseases  in  Wisconsin.  This  feature,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  cold  belt  of  our 
temperate  latitudes — -our  proportion  of  respiratory  diseases,  be  it  noted,  comparing  most  favor- 
ably with  that  of  other  states,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 

Climatological  Distribution  of  Pulmonary  Diseases. 


Deaths 

by 
Phthisis. 


Per  cent, 
of  entire 
Mortality. 


Deaths  by  all 
diseases  of  Res- 
piratory Organs. 


Per  cent. 
of  entire 
Mortality. 


Massachusetts,  1850,  U.  S.  Census 

Ohio,  1849-50,  U.  S.  Census 

Michigan,  1850,  U.  S.  Census 

Illinois,  1849-50,  U.  S.  Census 

Wisconsin,  1849—50,  U.  S.  Census 


3.426 

17.65 

2,558 

8.83 

657 

14-55 

866 

7.36 

290 

9.99 

4,418 
3,988 

1,084 
1,799 

535 


22.27 

13-77 
24.00 
15.00 
18.43 


Now,  while  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  United  States  census  for  1850  are  acknowledged 
to  be  imperfect,  they  are,  nevertheless,  undoubtedly  correct  as  to  the  causes  of  mortality.  But 
besides  this  statistical  evidence  of  the  climatological  causes  of  disease,  there  are  certain  relative 
general,  if  not  special,  truths  which  serve  to  guide  us  in  our  estimate.  Respiratory  diseases  of 
all  kinds  increase  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  decreases,  the  humidity  of  the  air  being  the 
same.  Another  equally  certain  element  in  the  production  of  this  class  of  diseases  is  variableness 
of  climate.  Still,  this  feature  of  our  climate  is  only  an  element  in  causation,  and  affects  us,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  table  below,  very  little  as  compared  with  other  states.  Indeed,  it  is  still 
disputed  whether  there  is  not  more  consumption  in  tropical  climates  than  in  temperate  climates. 
This  much  is  admitted,  however,  that  consumption  is  rare  in  the  arctic  regions.  Dr.  Terry  says 
the  annual  ratio  of  pulmonary  diseases  is  lower  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  regions  of 
the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Drake,  an  equally  eminent  authority,  recoriimends  those  suffering 
from  or  threatened  with  pulmonary  affections,  to  retreat  to  the  colder  districts  of  the  country, 
citing  among  others  localities  near  Lake  Superior — a  recommendation  which  our  experience  of 
nearly  half  a  century  endorses. 

Proportion  of  Pne^umonia  to  Consumption  in  the  Different  States. 


STATES. 

CONS. 

PNEUM. 

STATES. 

CONS. 

PNEUM. 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Illinois 

3.424 
2,558 

866 

549 
895 
647 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky.. ,, 

Wisconsin 

.562 
1,288 

290 

664 

429 
194 

When  we  compare  the  general  death-rate  of  Wisconsin  with  that  of  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  we  find  that  it  compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  Vermont,  the  healthiest  of  the  New 
England  states.  The  United  States  census  of  1850,  i860  and  1870,  gives  Wisconsin  94  deaths 
to  10,000  of  the  population,  while  it  gives  Vermont  loi  to  every  10,000  of  her  inhabitants'.'  The 
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census  of  1870  shows  that  the  death-rate  from  consumption  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  California  and  Wis- 
consin are  alike.  These  four  states  show  the  lowest  death-rate  among  the  states  from  consumption, 
the  mortality  being  13  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  death-rate. 

Climatologically  considered,  then,  there  is  not  a  more  healthy  state  in  the  Union  than  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  But  for  health  purposes  something  more  is  requisite  than  climate.  Climate 
and  soil  must  be  equally  good.  Men  should  shun  the  soil,  no  matter  how  rich  it  be,  if  the  climate 
is  inimical  to  health,  and  rather  choose  the  climate  that  is  salubrious,  even  if  the  soil  is  not  so 
rich.  In  Wisconsin,  generally  speaking,  the  soil  and  climate  are  equally  conducive  to  health, 
and  alike  good  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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1875. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 


POPULATIOir. 

Towns,  OlTlBS  AlfD 

White. 

Colored 

s 

1 

S 

1 

1 

s 

1 

Adams 

200 
164 

in 

S04 
240 
163 
444 

74 

\fl 

III 
601 
127 

1|8 

IB 

1 

115 

"2' 

"i' 

898 

Big  Plato 

164 

Dell  Prairie 

465 

817 

Jackson 

461 

Leola 

217 

Lincoln 

Monroe 

NewChester  

897 

847 

136 

Onincv 

244 

filchfleW 

220 

Borne 

880 

371 

Stronff's  Prairie 

984 

White  Creek 

242 

Total 

8,451* 

3,045 

2 

4 

6,602 

ASHLAND  COUNTY. 


Ashland 

268 
141 

180 
141 

448 

Xa  Polnte 

282 

Total 

409 

321 

730 

BAYFIELD  COUNTY. 


Sayfield. 


538  493      1 


1,038 


BARRON  COUNTY. 


POPULATION. 

Towns,  Cxties  and 

White. 

Colored 

£ 

1 

6 

< 

343 
459 

lit 

214 
122 
240 

if! 
1. 

186 

■r- 

628 

Ghetac 

396 

Dallas , 

426 

2,068 

1,669 

8,787 

BROWN  COUNTY. 


210 

18 
943 

1,889 

591 

8,966 

li 

519 
499 

1,222 

176 

ill 
i,?i! 

642 
705 

408 

ii 

in 

372 
696 
452 

1,058 

"s 

"5' 
29 

"i' 
"a" 

"6' 
'25 

385 

279 

711 

768 

Depere  Village , 

1,911 
499 

3.610 

078 

,  37 

23 

,'89 

is  66 

1  nq 

1    98 

1!  45 

19 

'flOfi 

1,470 

929 

West  Depere  village 

WrlglitBtown 

1,923 
2,295 

Total 

18,376 

16,899 

53 

45 

85,373 
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BURNETT  COUNTY. 


POPULATION. 

TOWHS,  OITIBS  AND 

White. 

Colored 

s 

ViLLAGBS. 

» 

1 

i 

■s 

1 

1 

483 

231 

87 

379 
191 

82 

11 

5 

13 

4 

7 

14 

887 

434 

Wood  Lake .' 

195 

Total     

751 

652 

28 

25 

1,456 

BUFFALO  COUNTY. 


296 
34 

ni 

376 

277 
413 

215 
402 
341 
717 
899 
S52 
466 
500 

lit 

279 
137 
336 
321 
282 
227 

240 
212 
383 
306 

501 
421 
494 

2 

3 

550 

637 

586 

712 

Cross 

690 
574 

504 

785 

648 

Manville  

515 

I    iton    

427 

785 

647 

1,388 

1,563 

1,053 

886 

Fountain  City  Tillage 

994 

Xotal               

7,517 

6,702 

2 

3 

14,219 

CAIiUMET  COUNTY. 


CLARK  COUNTY. 


Brotliertown 

864 

666 
1,061 

668 
1,008 
1,016 

837 

tl°0 

809 

507 

1,000 

i?i 

949 

III 
639 

12 

16 
3 

1 

iei 

7 

'iii' 

4 
156 

1,692 
'     1,173 

Ohilton                

2,093 

1,267 

1884 

1,965 

1,590 

2,092 

Woodville 

1,329 

Total        

7,720 

6,989 

193 

183 

15,085 

106 
303 
183 

353 

2^1 
262 

84 
161 
347 
137 
789 

36 
132 
132 
186 
226 

70 
171 

91 
210 
142 

47 
310 

43 
123 
237 

71 
113 

1? 

120 
107 
121 
153 
68 
135 

'.'.'.'. 

197 

326 
l04 

663 
101 

Hixon          

328 
499 

6^4 

260 

Pine  Valley 

1,535 

352 

Unity    

239 

York 

QAU 

3,988 

3,294 

7,383 

CBIPPEWA  COUNTY. 


POPtJLATIOjr. 

Towns,  Cities  amd 

White. 

Colored 

3 

a 

S 

1 

1 

654 
3,288 

iMl 

1,046 
346 

442 

269 
420 
606 

1,755 
288 

1,074 
638 
252 
368 

"6 

"s" 
■4' 

630 

OOR 

1,260 

Chippewa  Falls  city 

5;050 

2,434 

11688 

Sieel.. 

810 

Total            

8,312 

5,670 

6 

7 

13,999 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 


Arlington 

513 

in 
912 

370" 
749 

515 
596 
541 
705 
449 
444 
853 
769 
130 
2,164 
630 
409 
423 
486 
580 
33 

497 
584 
400 

tlk 
618 
361 
712 
497 
506 
505 
743 

ill 
862 

m 

374 
347 

442 

540 

34 

■4" 
3 

■7' 

'.'.'.'. 

\-z 

881 

Oolum bus  city 

1,908 

1309 

1,280 

1,461 

1,018 

Leeds       

103 

,046 

,448 

886 

858 

1,721 

1,496 

249 

4,337 

1,186 

783 

770 

928 

1,120 

Westw.  Vil.  of  Randolph.. 

67 

Total 

14,710 

14,069 

15 

9 

28,803 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 


177 

755 
798 
313 
498 
394 

411 
439 
404 
184 
485 
704 

III 

186 
765 
688 

258 

326 

352 

til 
ii? 

511 

"4 

"2 
12 

"i' 

"i' 
'5' 

363 

1,616 

1,443 

1,664 

902 

Prairie  du  Chien  town 

Prairie  du  Chien  city- 

720 
763 

964 

953 

Fourth  ward .  - 

1,391 

1,470 

1,094 

Total 

7,769 

7,276 

18 

11 

15,035 

Superior , 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 


386  I        .346      3      6 


741 
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DOOK  COUNTY. 


POPULATION. 

Towns,  Cities  ahd 

White. 

Colored 

S 
a 

1^ 

1 

C3 

1 
1 

210 
S59 
344 

244 

III 

394 
2«6 
268 
290 

i 

211 
259 

111 

181 

— 

396 

675 

aay  Banks 

623 

ForestviUe 

802 

Gardner 

414 

702 

Jacksonport ^. 

273 
678 

418 

Sevastopol 

479 

549 

Sturgeon  Bay  village 

530 

401 

Total 

4,343 

3,677 

8,020 

DUNN  COUNTY. 


578 
577 
261 
490 
239 
1,959 
130 
130 
349 
337 
156 
379 
628 

III 

128 
212 

170 
458 
490 
231 
463 

l.ii? 
124 
115 

146 
308 
548 
229 
263 

188 

348 

1,036 

1,067 

492 

954 

"5" 
T 

r 

.... 

"i' 
"2' 

Eau  Galle 

Elk  Moimd 

3,433 

Pew 

245 

662 

Sheridan 

302 

687 
1,176 

663 

Tiffany 

Weston 

400 

7,394 

6,021 

7 

5 

13,427 

DODGE  COUNTY. 


Ashippun 

Beaver  Dam  town 

Beaver  Dam  city 

Burnett 

Calamus 

Chester 

Clyman 

Efta 

Emmet 

Fox  Lake  town 

Fox  Lake  village 

Herman 

Hubbard 

Horlcon  vlUaee 

Hustlsford..... 

Juneau  village 

Lebanon 

LeBoy 

Lomlra 

Lowell 

Mayvllle  village '..'..'. 

Oak  Grove 

Portland 

Kublcon W', 

Bandolph  village,  E.  ward 

Shields ".... 

Theresa 

Trenton 

Westford 

Wllllamstown 

Watertown  city,  5  4  6  w'ds 
Waupun  village,  Ist-ward,. 

Total 


742 
794 

1,656 
567 
593 
451 
694 
701 
784 
471 
451 
985 

1,143 
591 
907 
156 
833 
832 

1,014 

1,318 
532 

1,006 
668 
956 
149 
559 

1,072 
956 
586 
615 

1,435 
628 


24,785 


700 
707 

1,795 
524 
519 
403 
636 
701 
633 
381 
608 
911 

1,097 
599 
841 
154 
804 
759 
929 

1,245 
537 
951 
653 
912 
168 
506 

1,026 
806 
558 
618 

1,520 
441 


83,541     35 


1,443 
1,501 
3,455 
1,091 
1,112 

854 
1,330 
1,402 
1,356 

853 
1,012 
1,896 
2,240 
1,190 
1,748 

310 
1,637 
1,597 
1,943 
2,568 
1,069 
1,958 
1,321 
1,868 

318 
1,065 
2,098 
1,762 
1,145 
1,233 
2,955 
1,070 


DANE  COUNTY, 


48,394 


FOPULATION. 

Towns.  Cities  awd 

White. 

Colored 

0) 

oi 

a 
S 

6 
1^ 

1 

Albion 

451 
555 

659 
579 
575 

iia 
493 

677 
586 
576 
419 
4,868 
813 
726 
866 
540 
655 
530 

ti§ 
592 
553 
622 
728 
586 

547 
646 
562 
813 
629 
518 

582 

446 
474 
531 
568 
B46 

It§ 

III 

687 
675 
361 

giJ 

444 

448 

1:87 

559 
504 
495 
664 
622 

i 

491 
555 

484 

"i" 

■4' 

41 
3 

'2" 

1 

■"1 
1 

"i' 
1 

"4" 

20 

1 

'?' 
"1" 

1,261 
1,135 

i.eis 

1  090 
1,137 
1,121 
1,593 
1,130 
1,430 
1,168 

906 
1,253 
1,173 
1,051 

788 
10,093 
1,63.') 
1,417 
1.718 
1,079 
1,359 

974 

919 
1,067 
1,161 
1,057 
1,018 
1,392 
1,207 

1,086 
1,039 
1,118 
1,621 
1,191 
1,003 

Berry 

Black  Earth 

Blooming  Grove 

BlueMounds 

Bristol 

Burke 

Christiana 

Crossriains 

Dunkirk 

Fitcbhurg 

Middleton 

Springfield 

Sun  Prairie 

Vienna 

York 

Total 

26,894 

25,814 

60 

30 

58,798 

FON  DU  I.AC  COUJS^TY. 


Asbford 

Auburn 

Alto 

Byron 

Calumet 

Eden 

Empire 

Eldorado 

FondduLac 

Forest 

Friendship 

Fond  du  Lac  city- 
First  ward 

Second  ward 

Third  ward 

Fourth  ward 

Fifth  ward ^... 

Sixtb  ward 

Seventb  ward 

Eighth  ward 

Lamartine 

Metomen 

Marsbfield 

Oakfield 

Osceola  

ilipon 

Bosendale 

Ripon  city- 
First  ward 

Second  ward. 

Rprlngvale 

Taycbeedah 

Waupun 

Waupun  village,  N.  ward 

Total 


1,064 

938 

4 

877 

799 

725 

686 

885 

661 

.... 

723 

649 

763 

713 

687 

490 

7 

5 

840 

747 

768 

676 

1 

793 

686 

582 

.      524 

1 

1,109 

1,175 

5 

11 

1,156 

1,248 

3 

2 

1,085 

1,804 

3 

3 

1,374 

1,398 

1 

1 

594 

663 

739 

727 

K 

7 

656 

659 

WH 

'>.•! 

726 

763 

«3 

'<!■. 

780 

731 

1 

I 

918 

919 

1 

1,055 

891 

« 

4 

748 

673 

684 

667 

630 

581 

611 

584 

4 

1 

872 

981 

1 

777 

862 

3 

5 

642 

580 

783 

717 

666 

644 

1 

498 

478 

2 

1 

25,149 

24,604 

98 

80 

2,006 
1,676 
1,411 
1,346 
1,372 
1,476 
1,029 
1,587 
1,445 
1,479 
1,107 

2,300 
2,409 
2,295 
2,774 
1,157 
1,481 
1,369 
1,523 
1,513 
1,838 
1,952 
1,421 
1,351 
1,211 
1,200 

1,854 
1,647 
1,222 
1,600 
1,311 
979 


50,241 
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BAU  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 


POPULATION. 

TOWHS,  CiTIBB  AND 

White. 

Colored 

VILLAGES. 

S 

o5 
S 

1 

<! 

Augnsta  village 

649 

4i9 
4,646 
221 
158 
701 
496 

393 

III 

387 

3,777 

III 
553 

ill 

2^0 
327 

'13 

1.056 

844 

706 

8,440 

321 

1.2S4 
959 

503 

171 

617 

720 

Total 

8,724 

7,850 

13 

4 

15,  £191 

GBEEN  COUXTY. 


476 
565 

759 
11 

1,525 

446 
520 

437 

750 
V51 

847 

486 

441 

1,693 

ni 

597 

"e' 

2 

l' 

913 

1,160 

1.138 

1428 

Cadiz     

1349- 

1,510 

OQQ 

1,714 

903 

3,227 

1,110 

1,238 

Washington t 

York,    7.    

870 
1.016 

Total       

11,102 

10,900 

14 

11 

22,027 

GRANT  COUNTY. 


865 
413 
974 
607 
487 
709 
425 
935 
611 
446 
1,047 

Ml 

ill 

'ill 

Ul 

109 

To 

2,000 

1,378 

429 

716 

486 

5S6 
380 
293 

996 

J?i 
677 
384 
835 
531 
39 

537 
48 
42 
1,358 
349 
604 
357 

i 

2,054 

1,268 

401 

613 

469 

tit 
354 
269 

27 

■5' 
2 

"i' 

20 

1 

1,717 

Blue  River 

826 

1,978 

Clifton..:. 

'999 

1,386 

809 

1,770 

GlenHaven 

1,144 
843 

2,121 

"1" 
6 

■3" 

i 

"l" 
"i' 

s' 

1 

9 

1,U49 

1.194 

Lima .■ . . 

1,020 

Liberty 

882 

2.742 

Little  Grant 

708 
1,275 

MlUville 

206 

781 

Paris 

940 

Plattville....", 

4,060 

2.644 

855 

1.330 

955 

Watterstown 

WIngville 

604 
1,017 

734 

562 

Total 

20,037 

18,944 

M 

40 

39,086 

GREEN  LAKE  COUNTY. 


POPULATIOK. 

Towns,  Cities  and 

White. 

Colored 

1 
1 

S 

6481 
1,586 : 

?|; 

fl 
537 

^•e9^§: 

232 

554 

'■in 
759 

442 
654 

ii? 

'in 

225 

1,102 

T 

6 
1 

Brooklyii '. 

Kingston....' 

1>^ 

14  9 

1,0  8 

2,0  1 
7  6 

4  8 

Total 

7,632  i 

7,642 

9 

6 

15,274 

IOWA  COUNTY. 


Arena 

Clyde 

Dodgeville 

Hignlaud 

Linden.. 

Mifflin 

Mineral  point 

Mineral  Point  city . 

Moscow 

Pulaslcl 

Eidgeway 

Walawick 

Wyoming 


Total 12, 


1,004 

390 

1,854 

1,565, 

1,078^ 

818 

806  i 

1,458 

484 

785 

1,299 

480 


924 
367 

1,870 

1,459 
972 
705 
715 

1,581 
443 
712 

1,174 
434 
3S8 


11,714     26     9 


2 

.... 

1 

5 

3 

3 

4 

2 

11 

4 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 


Albion          

1,428 

549 
714 

613 
128 

448 
565 

1,334 
620 

429 
467 

5 

1 

2,768 

1,319 

1026 

1,268 

1,257 

Manchester 

423 
1,159 

Millston : 

Northfield 

1038 

6,039 

5,294 

5 

1 

11,339 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

• 

669 
770 

Jli 

665 
920 

f:?|| 

i 

.418 
1,116 

3,286 

635 

i|io 

515 

778 

lit 
489 

3,283 

6 
3 

1 
21 

"l" 

4 
8 
3 
6 

"i' 

13 

1,  12 

1   22 

84 

2,  IS 

Jefferson'. ■ , 

.4f(^l 

3  S66 

Lake  Mills....'....'.....; 

Ii'499 

1,551 

1,086 

i:576 

1,483 

503 

1,016 

815 

Watertown  town 

Watertown  city,  Ist;  2d,  3d, 

2,180 
6,569 

'      Total  

17,702 

17,137 

40 

29 

34,908 

_.,     '      .    
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JUNEAXT  COUNTY. 


POPULATION. 

Towns,  Cities  ak-d 
V11J.AGKS. 

White. 

Colored 

dj 

1 

1 

6 

0 

1 

< 

Armeiifa 

117 

135 
III 

,  iii 

'     556 
274 
259 

III 

1,001 

558 

i 

510 

774 

119 
115 
843 
322 
249 
519 
510 
240 
224 
160 
569 

II 

690 
377 
460 
719 

T 
"2 

l' 

r 
1 

236 
250 
740 
712 

Clearfield 

Fountain ". , . , 

KUdare .v;.*;.';;.;;"::: 

Iiemouweir ; 

Llndina 

514 

483 

338 

1,118 

1,865 

1,133 

616 

1,438 

796 

Zilsbon 

Marlon 

Necedah 7 

New  Lisbon  village 

Orange  

Plymouth 

Wonewoc 

1,495 

Total 

7,993 

7,301 

3 

3 

15,300 

KENOSHA  COUNTY. 


Brighton 

Bristol 

KenoBha  city 

Paris 

Pleasant  Prairie, 

Randall 

Soniers 

Salem 

Wbeatland 

Total 


561 
585 
2,426 
539 
734 
297 
793 
697 
434 


7,066 


505 
552 
2,533 
479 
723 
252 
657 
669 
433 


6,803 


19 


19 


KEWAUNEE  COUNTY. 


Alinapee  town 

Aliuapee  village 

Carlton " 

Casco 

Franklin 

Kewaunee  town  &  village. 

Lincoln..., ^ 

Montpelier. i,. 

Pierce 

BedBlver .,,', 

Total 


687 
532 
706 
742 
747 
1,337 
497 
623 
917 
718 


7,506 


506 
706 
657 
726 
1,233 
440 
534 
780 
685 


LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 


Barre 

Bangor 

Burns 

Campbell 

Farmlngton 

ereenfleld 

Hamilton 

Holland. 

la  Crosse  city— 

First  ward 

Second  ward.... 

Third  ward 

FonrfhwarU.... 

„    Fifth  ward 

Onalaska  town 

pnalaska  village... 

Shelhy * 

Washington 


Total 12,268 


366 
667 
516 
528 
919 
426 
863 
461 

1,131 
725 

1,784 
596 

1,195 
712 


848 
604 
485 
375 
940 
380 
839 
402 

1,205 
640 

1,916 
753 
982 
666 
287 
355 
423 


11,590 


37 


1,066 
1,137 
4,959 
1,018 
1,457 

549 
1,460 
1,366 

867 


13,907 


1,319 
1,038 
1,412 
1,399 
1,473 
2,570 
937 
1,157 
1.697 
1,403 


14,405 


714 
1,271 

991 

906 
1,862 

806 
1,703 

863 

2,392 
1,373 
3,711 
1,354 
2,182 
1,378 
680 
837 


23,946 


LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY . 


POPULATIOlf. 

Towns,  Cities  akd 

White. 

Colored 

1 

ID 
1 

2 

S 

0) 

Argyle 

583 
660 
886 

1,330 
610 
602 
866 

1,253 
654 
231 
665 
935 

111 
1,|| 

420 
231 
883 

1,287 
527 
215 
609 
866 

l' 

T 

"i" 
"i' 

"i" 

1,164 
1,251 
1,681 

629 
2,671 

933 

ni 

'446 
1,064 
1,801 

Benton 

Darlington 

Elk  Grove . 

Fayette 

Gratiot. 

Kendall 

Monticello 

Seymour 

Shullsburg 

Wayne 

White  Oak  Springs 

Willow  Springs.....  . 

Wiota.........'.......: 

Total 

11,388 

10,781 

2 

4 

22,169 

lilNCOIiN  COUNTY. 


Jenny . 


523  872 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 


Buffalo 

Crystal  Lake. . 

Douglas.. 

Harris 

Montello 

Mecan 

Moundvllle  .. 

Newton 

Neskoro 

Oxford 

Packwaukee. . 

Shield 

SpringHeld.... 
WestSeld 


Total 4,490 


384 
381 
260 
459 
356 
219 
331 
277 
274 
343 
343 
163 
338 


370 
330 
338 
271 
425 
852 
179 
338 
263 
268 
326 
307 
146 
304 


4,207 


MARATHON  COUNTY. 


895 


732 
714 
719 
531 
884 
708 


530 
542 
669 
650 
309 
642 


8,697 


Bergen 

Berlin 

Brighton 

Hun 

Knowlton. . . 

Maine 

Marathon... 

Moslnee 

Stettin 

Texas 

Wausau 

Wausau  city 

Wein 

Weston 

Total... 


109 

60 

539 

359 

373 

298 

135 

129 

414 

361 

232 

236 

307 

238 

479 

430 

159 

119 

439 

385 

1,560 

1,260 

110 

114 

263 

215 

1 

5,524 

4,686 

1 

159 
1,124 
582 
671 
264 
765 
467 
646 
909 
278 
824 
2,820 
224 
479 


10,111 
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MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 


POPULATIOH. 

Towns,  Citikr  and' 

White. 

Colored 

d 

Villages. 

aj 

i5 
3 

s 

1 

Cato 

951 

824 

II 

1,176 

3,236 
606 
885 
901 

1,060 
779 

1,057 
594 

1,005 

1,019 

ill 

955 
780 
883 
791 
887 
875 
1,084 
692 

Hn 

767 
853 

1,014 
644 

1,016 
549 
953 
932 
857 
313 

1,906 

Centerviile 

1,604 

1,714 

Saton. 

1,564 

1,822 

ti-lbson 

1.809 

Kossuth 

2260 
1,420 

'.'.'.'. 

5,724 

1,234 

1,652 

1,764 

2.074 

1423 

2  073 

Rockland 

1,143 

Sohleswig 

1,958 

1,961 

1,715 
656 

Two  Creeks 

Total 

19,535 

18,921 

1 

38,456 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 


Milwaukee  city- 

4,427 
6,874 
3,693 
5.025 
4,315 
3.929 

4;830 
3,684 
3.397 
2.026 
1,758 
945 
1,348 
2,416 
1,232 
1,155 
2,876 
1,812 

5,101 
6,617 
3,483 
5,491 
3,978 
3,995 
3,774 
3,336 
2,328 

nil 

1,988 
1,694 
878 
1,299 
1,815 
1,199 
1.051 
2,370 
1,755 

1 

I 
7 

■■f 

3 

I 
10 

"2' 

9,532 

13,491 

7,190 

10.656 

8,310 
7  924 

Sixth  ward.    .  . 

Seventh  ward 

7;072 

8,658 

lenthward 

7,161 
6,647 

Eleventh  ward 

"2' 

1 

i' 

1 

Thirteenth  ward 

Franklin 

3;462 
1  823 

4,233 

Granville 

2,431 

Oak  Creek 

Lake 

2,206 
5  246 

Milwaukee  town 

3  567 

61,768 

60.979 

96 

94 

122,927 

MONROE  COUNTY, 


Adrian 

Angelo 

Byron 

Clifton 

Glendale.... 
Greenfield . . 
Jefferson. 
La  Fayette.. 
La  Grange... 

Leon 

Little  Falls.. 

Lincoln 

New  Lyme.. 

Oak  Dale 

Portland,.... 
Ridgeville.. 

Sheldon 

SDarta 

Tomah 

Wellington.. 

Wilton 

Wells 


373 

308 

274 

256 

193 

138 

408 

381 

706 

591 

387 

328 

507 

459 

234 

206 

422 

396 

404 

338 

333 

277 

462 

38 

81 

370 

32i 

478 

408 

680 

516 

400 

342 

1,814 

1,938 

1,154 

1,077 

460 

397 

575 

512 

335 
11,000 

294 

9,925 

47 

54 

681 
530 
331 
789 

1,297 
715 
966 
440 
886 
742 
613 
843 
155 
710 
886 

1,146 
742 

3,750 

2,231 
857 

1,087 
639 

21,026 


OCONTO  COUNTY. 


Towns,  Cities  ajjd 
Villages. 


Gillett 

Little  Suamico 
Maple  Valley.. 

Marinette 

Oconto  town... 

Oconto  city 

Feshtigo 

Pensaukee 

Stiles 

Total. 


POPULATION. 


196 

551 

152 

1,446 

563 

2.371 

1,495 

744 


7,786 


179 

361 

108 

1,086 

453 

2,086 

1,022 

537 

185 


6,017 


OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 


OZAUKEE  COUNTY. 


Cedarhurg 

Belgium 

Fredonia 

Grafton 

Mequon 

Port  Washington 
Saukville 

Total 


1,376 
1,048 
992 
910 
1,617 
1,497 
1,081 

1,268 

1,009 

924 

844 

1.532 

1,481 

979 

"l" 

T 

8,516 

8,029 

1 

1 

PIERCE  COUNTY. 


37S 
912 
260' 
2,537 
1,017 
4,467 
2,520' 
1,281 


13,812 


3*307 

489 
538 
546 
836 
238 
536 

lit 

850 

719 
562 

Mi 

408 
111 
100 
290 
759 

429 
463 
718 
179 
516 

in 

669 
236 

247 
624 

11 

"i' 
"4" 

9 

"i' 
"i 

6,730' 

981 

974 

Black  Creek 

1,009 

Center 

1,559 

417 

1,052 

"i' 

v 

310 

,353 

,581 

,653 

;388 

'917 

'499^ 

746 

Maine           

203 

New  London,  3d  ward 

200 

1 

1,384 

Total 

13,333 

13,.il3 

23 

20 

25,558 

2,644 
2,052 
1,916 
1,756 
3,139 
2,978 
2.060 


16,645 


Clifton 

Diamond  Bluff    

388 
307 
645 

880 
628 
124 
556 
644 
484 
585 
968 
430 

403 
513 
297 
326 

324 

350 
554 

ill 

542 
101 
514 

480 
415 
544 
934 

!t? 
337 
454 

253 
253 

"i' 

713 
657 

1,200 

535 

'S3 

Hartland 

1,170 

235 

1  070 

Maiden  Rock 

'29 
10 

"4 

24 
9 

■2 

1  034 

Oak  Grove i 

1^11 

River  Falls 

■    1,91B 

308 

730' 

973 

649 

Union 

679 

Total 

7,977 

7,045 

44 

35 

16,101 
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POIiK  COUNTY. 


POPULATION 

Towns,  Cities  attd 

White. 

Colored 

9 

1 

6 
a 

Si 

1 

S 

C3 
If 

< 

510 

lit 

!§§ 
399 

Ti 

160 
105 
486 
208 
134 

447 
818 
268 
174 
352 
328 
141 

45 
157 

85 
428 
198 
110 

12 

957 

Black  Brook 

694 

555 

383 

777 

'66 

io 

47 

721 

Luck 

453 

106 

317 

MlUtown 

209 

Osceola 

St,  Croix  Falls 

914 
406 

Sterling. 

244 

3.548 

8,045 

78 

65 

6,736 

PORTAGE  COUNTY. 


Amherst 

248 
894 
277 
126 
522 

121 

541 

m 

234 

719 
741 
315 

575 
845 
230 

120 
497 
295 
199 
496 
514 
130 

VA 

134 
612 

ill 

1 

1,225 
721 

478 

jBau  Fleine 

509 

24b 

Hull '.'.'.'..'.'.'.'...] ! 

1,019 

604 

443 

New  Hope 

1,037 

Plover..:.  

1,085 

PIneGrove. 

271 
1,267 

Sharon 

1,494 

368 

StevenB  Point  city- 
First  ward 

1,331 

1,428 

7,842 

7,0- 

1 

14,856 

PEPIN  COUNTY. 


Albany 

194 
497 
271 
811 
759 
815 

fie 

181 
478 
233 
274 

m 

"a" 

Durand. 

975 

Lima 

665 

Pepin 

1,406 

606 

1,128 

Stockholm 

WaterviUe.'. 

Waubeek. 

Total 

3,060 

2.750 

2 

6,816 

ROCK  COUNTY. 


Avon 

445 
2.1U 

966 
1,060 

613 

463 
5,040 

611 

698 

945 
483 
639 

433 

'IS 
III 

950 

ig 
5,015 

II 

615 
930 
471 
603 
646 

tu 

2 

39 

2 

"2 
1 

34' 

4 

1 

T 
1 

33"  ■ 
J 

26' 

"l" 
1 

878 

723 

4,60  i 

i,§f: 

1,92: 

2,01 

1,13 

851 

10.11! 

1,13 

lisr 

l!l5 
1,01) 
1,13  1 
1,13 
2  925 

Belolt  city 

Bradford 

Center 

Fulton 

Harmony 

JanesvlUetown. 

Masrnolia 

Mifion 

Newark 

Plymouth 

Porter 

Rock 

Spring  Valley 

is" 

1 

:::: 

tTnion 

Total 

19,758 

19,127 

90 

64 

39.039 

RACINE  COUNTY. 


POPULATION. 

Towns,  C£ties  and 

White. 

Colored 

a> 

Villages. 

a 
S 

2 

a 

<B 

(3 

a 

1 

Ji? 

506 
6.571 
824 
436 
789 
810 

1,424 

1,845 
455 

1,104 
457 

6,590 
710 
408 
725 
755 

1 

l" 

"4" 
62 

"a" 

51 

2,887 

Caledonia 

2,847 

993 

2,341 

963 

13,274 

1,DI4 

1 

1.665 

Total 

14,616 

13,973 

69 

58 

28  702 

RICHLAND  COUNTY. 


Akan     

861 

lie 
III 

490 
463 
622 
463 
353 
902 
749 

627 
435 

881 
614 
626 
525 
687 
482 
448 
697 
440 
834 
965 
690 

483 

.     ill 

■5" 

1 

'io 

"s" 

742 

1.299 

lose 

1,185 
912 

911 

1,219 

Orion  

687 

1,874 

1,440 
1,182 

1,010 

1,004 

851 

Westf  ord. 

Willow 

Total 

8,896 

8,436 

16 

5 

17,853 

ST.  CROIX  COUNTY. 


Baldwin ..., 

Baldwin  village, 

Cady 

Cylon , 

Erin  Prairie 

Emerald 

Eau  Galle 

Hammond 

Hudson , 

Hudson  city 

Kinnlklnnick... 
Pleasant  Valley, 

Rush  River 

Bichmond 

Somerset , 

Spring^eld 

Stanton 

Star  Prairie , 

St.  Joseph 

Troy 

Warren 

Total 


160 

119 

355 

247 

184 

145 

235 

209 

686 

667 

,., 

173 

128 

277 

250 

.... 

648 

672 

346 

979 

993 

1 

394 

831 

861 

260 

829 

816 

604 

636 

277 

261 

372 

308 

259 

223 

358 

814 

164 

166 

520 

396 

878 

304 

1 

8,009 

6,941 

6 

1 

SAUK  COUNTY. 


Barahoo 

Bear  Creek 

r»elton 

Dollona 

Excelsior . . 
Fairfield..., 
Franklin . . . 
Freedom... 


2,026 
406 
416 
311 
667 
382 

its 

1,931 
402 
413 
281 

ill 

4*a? 

11 

8 

1 

.... 

279 
602 
331 
447 

2,203 
3U3 
529 

1,280 
643 

1,977 
785 
681 
645 

1,140 
538 
680 
482 
672 
880 
916 
683 


14,966 


3,976 
808 
J29 
593 

1  053 
724 
938 

1,057 
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SAUK  COUNTY.— Cont'd. 


POPULATIOK. 

Towns,  Cities  and 

White. 

Colored 

s 

Villages. 

S. 

1 

IS 

E 

1 

Greenfield 

391 
648 

604 
456 
954 
1,114 
533 
398 
551 
567 
683 
439 
645 

374 
623 

iti 

430 
1,046 
1,126 
516 
381 
501 
526 
632 
378 
575 

1 

"i' 

.... 


.... 

"i' 

766 

Honey  Creek 

,270 

,311 

LaValle 

Merrimack 

Prairie  du  Sac 

1,999 

2,242 

1  049 

Sumpter 

773 

1,058 

1,093 

Westfleld 

1320 

Winfield 

887 

,      1,220 

Total 

13,816 

13,088 

17 

11 

86,938 

SHAWANO  COUNTY. 


53 
306 
363 

272 
150 
477 
147 
243 

238 
164 

li 

405 
239 

218 

30 
130 
345 
198 

124 
441 
185 

'11 
228 

■1 
.ii 

216 
197 

•14 
•12 

•3 
•10 

83 

836 

Befte  Plaine 

708 

Grant 

470 

891 

Hartland 

918 

888 

439 

148 

Palla...    

466 
300 

179 

Seneca 

188 
824 

789 

Washington 

455 

415 

Total 

3,548 

3,048 

26 

13 

6,635 

*Stockbri(3ge  Indians. 

SHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 


1,004 

1,158 

1,535 

1,167 

864 

637 

553 

1,369 

793 

888 

754 

796 

566 
1,150 
736 
918 
993 
612 
872 
616 

969 

1,085 

1,408 

1,149 

793 

544 

641 

1,306 

776 

267 

750 

710 

681 
1,198 
683 
958 
917 
568 
815 
606 

1,973 

2,837 

2,937 
2,316 

1,668 

1,181 

Mosel 

1,098 

2,675 

1,569 

550 

Scott         

1,504 

1,506 
1,196 

Sheboygan  city— 

2,342 

1,419 

1,871 

1,910 

1,175 
1,687 

Sheboygan  Falls  village  . . . 

1,822 

17,368 

16,652 

1 

34,021 

TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY. 


POPULATION.     , 

Towns,  Citibs  and 

White. 

Colored 

« 

1 

* 

1 

Arcadia 

Albion 

Burnside 

Caledonia 

Dodge 

Ettrick 

Gale 

Hale 

Lincoln 

Preston 

Pigeon 

Sumner 

Trempealeau. 

Total 


1,464 

1.368 

8  882 

301 

169 

1048 

547 

493 

293 

213 

510 

285. 

291 

576 

774 

741 

1,515 

889 

886 

1,745 

657 

463 

1,020 

410 

335 

745 

755 

706 

1,464 

316 

303 

619 

406 

412 

878 

882 

795 

1  , 

1,678 

7,844 

7,144 

4 

14,992 

TAYLOR  COUNTY. 


.  I 


542  I        297  I    71 1    3  I 


VERNON  COUNTY. 


476 
734 
483 
506 
361 
703 
358 
451 
650 
519 
584 

li 

854 
464 
659 
355 
1,046 
532 
442 
403 

458 
640 
466 
451 
343 
638 
359 
434 
669 
487 
524 
552 
561 
223 
435 
621 
266 

344 

1 

1 

986 

1,374 

.... 

939 

957 

812 

1,341 

717 

885 

1,819 

1,006 

1,108 

1194 

1,115 

Liberty    

447 

899 

1,280 

623 

8,016 

996 

Wheatland       

883 

Whitestown 

...! 

747 

Total             

11,166 

10,245 

58 

V^ 

21,524 

WALWORTH  COUNTY. 


591 

713 
836 

|gl 

510 
836 
541 
514 
506 
443 
736 
490 

1,001 
596 
502 
530 
655 

8,060 

516 
739 
933 
879 

844 
468 
495 
449 

435 

!i 

616 
K,325 

■\j- 
T 

"1" 

7 

'■3' 

"i' 

1,107 

1,442 

Delavan  Village 

1785 
764 

1,88  I 

Elthorn 

109' 
1,680 

1,01  1 

La  Fayette    

1,1 

Linn.. 

926 

Shbron 

1,989 

11S2 

978 

1,011 

1,270 

Whitewater 

4,895 

13,149, 

13,067 

18 

26 

86,269 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


POPULATIOW. 

Towns,  Citibs  attd 

White. 

Colored 

1 

i 

ai 

1 

1 

bo 
< 

Addison 

961 
660 
612 
878 

1,030 
.  1,403 

1,028 

936 
921 

1,005 

in 

6U1 

III 
571 
839 
955 
1,321 
1,014 

907 
855 
444 
634 

l" 

1  RQR 

ill 

E?™"";;";;;;;;::::;:::::': 

Germantowu 

Hartford 

Jackson 

Kewaskum 

3 

III 

i;756 
1,740 

Polk 

Klchfleld 

Trenton  

1  912 

Wayne 

1,710 
893 

West  Bend  town 

We6t  Bend  village 

1,335 

Total 

13,382 

11,576 

4 

33  862 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 


1,128 
793 

761 

■  1,205 

778 

111 

III 

759 

996 

1,054 

619 

667 

1,031 

1,318 

Jli 

736 
578 
684 
820 

710 

1,116 

1,016 

540 

588 

700 

1,449 

2,228 

Delafield 

1.609 

Eagle 

1224 

Genesee 

1,376 
1,421 

Menomonee 

2,348 
l|622 

Huskego '. 

1,450 

1  707 

Ottawa 

"i' 

4 

893 

1  474 

2,121 

Fe^aukbe ■-.....' 

2.080 

i:i59 

veSfon.v.v;;;:;;::;"!!:;:::: 

4 
21 

16 

1  735 

also? 

Total 

15,140 

14,196 

33 

26 

29,426 

WAUPACA   COUNTY. 


Bear  Creek 

393 

426 
181 
411 
456 
111 

388 

til 

588 

875 
511 
566 
448 
206 
938 
413 
261 
427 

lit 

??§ 
363 
403 
112 
439 
376 
363 
203 
532 
182 
426 
801 
496 
512 
397 
184 
1,036 

388 

l" 

"z 

"4" 

777 

817 

250 

Fremont 

858 

Helvetia ,. 

lola 

223 

Larrabee. 

764 

771 

1,037 

Little  Wolf 

MattBson 

111 

nnq 

782 

Weyauwega.... 

498 

Total 

10,146 

9,451 

5 

4 

19,646 

WAUSHARA  COUNTY. 


POPULATION. 

Towns,  Cities  and 

White. 

Colored 

d 

ID 

a 
1 

9! 
1 

B 

<l 

692 

122 

223 
443 
309 
300 

III 

i 

473 
666 
147 
344 
114 
256 
399 
279 
369 

ni 

186 
319 
226 
325 
361 

4 

6 

1,020 
1,368 

Bloomfield 

Dakota 

500 

Deerfield 

479 

Leon 

Marlon 

Oasis 

Poyslppi 

866 

Plainfleld 

910 
378 
366 

Rlchford 

Saxvllle 

703 

Sprlngwater 

Warren.. ,...  . 

647 
708 

Total 

5,953 

5,660 

4 

6 

11.523 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 


Algoma 

Black  Wolf 

393 

ill 
i,i?i 

276 
697 
573 

'ill 

1,622 

8,672 
463 

1,055 
579 
688 
696 

1,342 
■       460 

III 

609 

331 

1.961 

578 

Ji? 

510 
1,690 
8,363 

405 
1,018 

499 

653 

*'417 

"3' 

i' 

31  ■ 
■■3' 

■3" 

"3 

41  ■ 
■3" 

789 

41 

1  271 

Menasha 

Neenah 

Nekimi 

I'.lls 

Neenah  city 

Omro 

17,015 
868 

Poygan 

2,079 
1,078 
1,141 
1  131 

Utlca 

Vlnland 

Winneconne 

4 

1 

877 

Wolf  River. 

Total 

23,106 

21,825 

51 

51 

46,033 

WOOD  COUJfTY. 


Aburndale 

Gentralla  city 

Dexter , 

G-rand  Kaplds  city, 

Grand  Rapids 

Lincoln 

Port  Edwards , 

Rudolph , 

Remington , 

Saratoga 

Sigei , 

Seneca 

Wood 

Total , 


102 

74 

429 

371 

1 

191 

118 

737 

680 

1 

376' 

297 

:i 

1 

231 

194 

193 

117 

255 

217 

79 

73 

159 

144 

281 

201 

1 

183 

65 

125 

104 

3,391 

2,760 

6 

1 

176 
800 
304 
.  1,418 
677 
.425 
810 
472 
152 
303 
433 
849 
229 


6,048 
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POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES. 

SUMMARY  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CENSUS. 


1840. 


1850. 


1855. 


1860. 


1865. 


1870. 


1875. 


Adams..'. — 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door  

Douglas 

Dunp 

Eau  Claire. . . 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake. . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee... 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette... 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc  .. 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee.. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie... 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

flichland 

B-ock 

Sterols 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

-Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington.. 
Waukesha... 

Waunaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago.. 
Wood 

Total 


2il07 


1,502 

314 

67 


139 
9:26 
983 


3,978 
'■'914 


18 
5,605 


1,623 
3,475 

'i',7'o'i 

809 
102 


2,611 
343 


135 


30,945 


6,215 


1,743 
B15 

'"9M5 

2,498 

16,639 

19,138 


14,610 

16,198 

8,566 

"'9i5'32 

"i5!3'l7 

"i6',734 


11,531 

■"3',70'3 

489 

508 

31,077 


1,250 
14,973 

<.963 

20,750 

624 

4,371 

'"8, 370 


17,862 
19,485 
19,258 


305,891 


6,868 


6,699 


3,631 

838 

232 

17,965 

3,323 

87,714 

34,540 

739 

885 

1,796 

"241781 
23,170 
14,837 

■i5;2'd5 

1,098 
26,869 

"121397 

1,109 

3,904 

16;064, 

"islois 

447 
1,427 

46.265 
2,407 
1,501 
4,914 

12,973 

'"i',726 

547 

5,151 

20,673 

5,584 

31,364 

2,040 

13,614 

254 

20,391 

493 

4,823 
22,662 
18,897 
24,012 
4.437 
5.541 
17,439 


6.492 

515 

13 

353 

11,795 

3,864 
12 

7,895 

1,895 

789 

24,441 

8,068 
48,922 
42,818 

2,948 
812 

2,704 

3.162 
34,154 
31,189 
19,808 
12,663 
18,967 

4,170 
30,438 

8,770 
13,900 

5,530 
12,186 
18,134 

"22,416 
2.892 
8,233 
,  62,518 
8,410 
3,592 
9,587 

15,682 
2,392 
4,672 
1,400 
7,607 

21,860 
9,782 

36,690 
5,892 

18,968 
829 

26,875 

'"2;  5  60 

11,007 

26,496 

23,622 

26,831 

8,851 

8,770 

23,770 

2,425 


5,698 
256 

"269 
15,282 

6,776 
171 

8,638 

3,278 

1,011 
26,112 
11,011 
50,192 
46,841 

3,998 
532 

5,170 

5,281 
42.029 
33,618 
20,646 
12,596 
30,657 

5,631 
30,597 
10,013 
12,676 

7,039 
14,884 
20,358 


26,762 

3.678 

7,837 

72,320 

11,652 

4,858 

11,852 

14,882 

3,002 

6,334 

1,677 

8,145 

23,884 

12,186 

26,033 

7,255 

20,154 

1,369 

27,671 

"'54'9'9 
13.644 
25,773 
24.019 
27,029 
11.208 

9,003 
29,767 

2,965 


6,601 

221 

538 

344 

25,168 

11,123 

706 

12,836 

8,311 

3,450 

28,802 

13,075 

53.096 

47,035 

4,919 

1,122 

9,488 

10,769 

46.273 

87,979 

23,611 

13,195 

24,544 

7,687 

34,050 

12,396 

13,177 

10,281 

20,295 

22,667 

"33',36'9 

5,885 

8,057 

89.936 

16,562 

8,822 

18,440 

15,679 

4,659 

10,003 

3,422 

10.«40 

26,742 

15,736 

39,030 

11,039 

23,868 

3,165 

31,773 

"16',  728 
18,673 
25,992 
23,905 
28,268 
15,533 
11,379 
37,335 
3,911 


775,881 


868,325 


1,054,670 


6,503 
760 

8.787 

1,082 
86,373 
14,219 

1,456 
16,066 
13,986 

m! 

48,31  ■ 
8.0|,, 

18,487 
16,991 

16,«-j 
24,l#"t 
ll.SMi; 
34,908  •■ 
16,300 
13,907 
14,405 
28,945 
23,169 
895 
38,466 
10,111 

8,697 
132,927 
21,036 
13,812 
35,568 
16,545 

5,816 
16,101 

6,736 
14,856 
28.702 
17.353 
39,039 
14,956 
26,932 

6.635 
34,021 
849 
14,992 
21,624 
26.269 
23,862 
29,425 
19.646 
11,623 
45,033 

6,048 


1,236,729 


In  a  note  to  the  territory  of  Indiana  returns  appears  the  following: 
sippi,  had  65,  and  Green  Bay  50  inhabitants. 


'•On  the  1st  of  August,  1800,  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Missis- 
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NATIVITY    BY    COUNTIES. 


CENSUS  OF  1870. 


Nativk. 

FOEKIGN 

BORX. 

1 

COUlh'IBS. 

c 

s 

c 

2,649 

132 
175 

11,098 
4,433 
100 
5,658 
2,764 
1,196 

12,233 
5,808 

22,738 

20,934 

1,903 

340 

3,177 

3.836 

20.112 

19,390 

10,643 
4.535 

12,562 
2,966 

15,407 
5,369 
5,959 
4,20B 
6,779 

11,346 

15,109 
2.333 
3,342 

37,183 
6,722 
2,677 
8,060 
8,214 
1,612 
3,618 
931 
4,337 

11,336 
6,547 

15,209 
9,795 
1,133 

14,957 
4,158 
3,700 
7,232 

11,214 

13:384 
6,225. 

i 

d 

sS 

i 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

SS 

f 

1 

S 

■d 
1 

i 

00 

1 

1 

8 

947 

■44 
3 

^? 
3 
2 

? 
827 

'1 
19 

1 
44 

tl 
S 

51 

"i 
864 

n 

"u 
1 

5 
49 

4 

4 

i 

3 

15 

68 
48 

1 
23 

:^ 

5,851 

174 

246 

288 

14,728 

6.864 

144 

7,661 

4,725 

2.751 

19.652 

9.612 

33,456 

28,708 

2,806 

712 

6,268 

7,394 

31,477 

28,565 

18.632 

9.098 

15,366 

5,764 

9,066 
4,642 
11,695 

47,697 

12,512 

4,591 

11,741 

8,728 

3,351 

7,460 

2,249 

7,313 

1.5,949 

13.954 

30,712 

17,808 

1,688 

19,192 

7,451 

6,339 

20!822 
18,868 
18,368 
11.011 

8,702 
25,209 

2,588 

1,250 

47 

292 

56 

10,440 
4,269 
562 
4.674 
3,586 
699 
9,150 
3,463 

19,640 

18,827 

2,113 

410 

3.220 

3.375 

14,796 
9,414 
5,079 
4,097 
9,178 
1,923 

12,293 
3,011 
4,081 
5,486 
8,602 
6.724 

16,496 
2,746 
2,928 

42,233 
4,038 
3,730 
6,689 
6,836 
1,308 
2,498 
1,178 
3,421 

10,791 
1,777 
8,318 
6,562 
1,478 

16,557 

■^,584 
r  4,393 
■«'  5,040 
-5,150 

10,051 
9.906 
4,538 
2,577 

12,070 
1,874 

127 

12 

127 

23 

1,687 

173 

4 

165 

1.437 
226 
511 
397 
684 
565 
290 
133 
437 
767 

1,754 
386 

'272 
290 
346 
291 
369 
336 

III 

III 

ill 

151 
884 
356 

1,645 
796 
110 
208 
310 
191 
401 
270 
168 
755 
386 
111 
323 
816 
209 
184 
391 
97 
332 
508 
264 

1,558 
636 

142 
4 
2 
2 

'It 

4 

167 

120 

81 

2,046 

186 

1,631 

41 
147 
242 

1,291 

2,531 
598 
597 

3,897 
151 
934 
395 
650 
47 
570 

2,281 

223 

49 

252 

1,973 

510 

111 

171 

48 

91 

102 

46 

217 

1,878 
222 

1,382 
765 

303 
150 
185 
189 
921 
110 
2,065 
260 

1,531 
42 

225 

^? 

4 

1,442 

242 

1 

600 

417 

45 

1,3.32 

906 

2,955 

2,301 

66 
227 
487 

2,572 

1,281 
942 
412 

1,239 
137 

1,067 

1,104 
813 
313 
488 

3,345 

1,133 
103 
.537 

4,604 
641 
422 
792 
475 
118 
422 
102 
369 

1,089 
431 

2,870 

946 

24 

943 

1,202 
286 

i,!EI 
Jii 

Ji 

171 

26 
1 

1 

23 

112 

125 

1 

13. 

39 

18 

629 

48 

465 

256 

23 

6 

51 

64 

317 

189 

50 

92 

182 

100 

16 

109 

111 

52 

26 

198 

502 

i^ 
?i 

29 
34 
19 

2II 
46 

490 

103 

5 

38 

56 

141 
87 

148 

8i? 

60 

42 

■    146 

34 

133 

4? 

3 

2,783 

1.971 

3,267 
958 
235 

2,774 

640 

6,276 

12,656 

426 

60 

842 

835 

7,372 

3,585 

2.111 

1,447 

250 

8,445 

2,082 

1,611 

2,831 

729 

9.335 

2.239 

1,861 

29.019 

1.601 

797 

8.262 

4,422 

800 

449 

172 

1,223 

3,859 

481 

1,142* 

3,433 

1,096 

8.497 

294 

776 

661 

1,173 

8,213 

4,335 

1,243 

816 

5,261 

299 

5 

"68 
39 

■51 

30 

160 

187 

27 

4 

17 

34 

^ii 

'I 
21 

29 
41 
11 
39 
22 
52 
17 
93 
19 
1 
288 
38 
23 
61 

27 

25 

78 

119 

22 

30 

81 

134 

37 
39 
11 
33 
3 

537 

3 

98 

1 

451 

556 

551 

3 

11 
1,515 

764 
6,601 

383 

344 

1,336 
871 
156 
543 

1,017 
27 

1,647- 

944 

384 

379 

29 

2,646 
993 

1,420 

73 

31 

636 

573 

321 

37 

98 

484 

1,052 
483 
795 

1.088 
237 

1.428 

93 

146 

234 

940 

2,633 

3,138 

579 

40 

486 

1,225 
220 
762 
106 

4 
102 

67 
188 

n 
34 

402 
195 

1 

547 

HI 

309 

11 

2.011 

489 

2,366 
3 

1,524 

40 

72 

7 

11 

■"i 

11 
703 
124 

■'88 

"41 
281 

1 

296 

54 

8 

■26 

9 
14 

"ii 

941 

'i 
i 

218 
97 
18 

4J 

193 

118 

1,247 

1 

'I 

144 

11 

30 

153 

1 

447 

43 

8 

54 

20 

76 

67 
11 
50 

801 
12 
99 
3 
16 
35 
40 
79 
96 
65 
3 

300 
28 

32 

371 

Buffalo    

22 

20 

Clark 

S 

Columbia 

W 

Crawford 

lU 

37 

¥ 

3 

Dunn 

51 

98 

12 

15 

15 

Kenosha 

71 

Q 

38 

Marathon 

Milwaukee 

130 
16 

Outagamie 

Pepin 

Pierce     . . 

106 
1,294 
52 
2§ 
7? 
3? 

278 
557 
369 
723 
51 

Polk '. 

Portage 

Btcbland 

Rock 

Sauk 

Shawano    .    ' . 

ShebovKan 

St.  Oroix 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Washington 

^-Wftusliara 

^ooa....7 
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Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet. 

Chippewa.... 

Clart. 

Columbia.... 

Crawford 

Dane. 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn, 

Eau  Claire. . . 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake. . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson. . . , . 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee... 
La  Crosse.... 
La  Fayette. . . 

Lincoln  

Manitowoc . . 

Marathon 

Marquette... 
Milwaukee,. 

Monroe 

Oconto. 

Outagamie,,, 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Bacine 

Blchland 

Eock , 

St.  Croix 

Sauk , 

Shewano 

Sheboygan.,., 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington. , 
Waukesha.... 

Waupaca 

Waushara..,. 
Winnebago... 
Wood..; 

Total 


Value  of  per- 
sonal property, 


$   179,771 

42.666 

146,374 

31,705 

442,287 

438,601 

82.419 

373,946 

965,624 

281,813 

1,875,049 

527,043 

4,610,768 

2,446,793 

135,107 

19,434 

1,052,300 

1,354,142 

2,489,759 

8,602,795 

1,966,599 

789,736 

1,233,676 

472,124 

1,753,985 

660,125 

1,320,957 

546,678 

1,336,271 

1,196.502 

13,654 

1,141,320 

385,078 

326,668 

15,345,281 

658,191 

455,741 

623,744 

381,784 

235,283 

738,082 

237,567 

564,079 

2,418,248 

612,171 

4,462,048 

816,768 

1,364,773 

121,267 

1,903.861 

53,812 

840,378 

934,835 

3.187,722 

1,062,347 

3,165,504 

480,837 

848,509 

3,081,308 

251,669 


Value  of 
real  estate. 


$    624,168 

889,523 
1,043,964 

533,167 
2,195,053 

890,028 

442,765 
2.107,211 
4,859,245 
2,355,972 
7,083,893 
1,457,586 
14,882,179 
11.014,318 

659,660 

410,827 
1,875,148 
4,204,233 
11,649,769 
7,039,201 
6,290,829 
3,486,819 
4,348,453 
1,040,417 
7,896,833 
1,607,245 
4,488,186 
2,560,641 
4,015.568 
4,776,417 
1.5331543 
6,290,699 
1,744,901 
1,033,967 
46.477,283 
1,994,911 
3411,557 
3,348,267 
2,803,688 

595,316 
2,435,319 
1,121,599 
1,592,018 
8,071,811 
1,908,386 
13,931,410 
3,110.445 
4,036,818 

685,917 
7,096,170 

816,421 
1,904,988 
2,288,420 
10,559,519 
4,927,634 
11,892,119 
1,826,908 
1,343,029 
9,810.290 

598,920 


$374,417,873 


Total. 


$    803,939 

932,189 

1,190,338 

554,872 

2,637,340 

1,328,629 

475.184 

2,481,157 

5,324,869 

2,637,785 

8,958,941 

1,984,629 

19,492,947 

13,461,111 

,794,757 

429,661 

2,927,448 

6, 558;  375 

14,139,628 
9,541,996 
8,257,428 
4,376,655 
5,582,128 
1,512,541 
9,650,818 
2,267,370 
5,809,1,43 
8,107,319 
5,361,839 
6,971,919 
1,646,196 
6,431.923 
2,079,979 
1,360,635 

61,832,664 
2,663,102 
3,867,298 
3,972,011 
3,185,472 
830,599 
3,173,401 
1,359,166 
2,156,097 

10,490,059 
2,530,567 

18,393,458 
3,927,218 
5,401,685 
807,184 
9,000,031 
870,283 
2,745,366 
3,218,255 

13,747,241 
5,989,981 

15,057,633 
2,307,745 
1,686.538 

12,891,698 
860,589 


S861,780,354 


Valuation  oe  Untaxed  Property,  prom  Assessors' 
Returns  for  1875  and  1876. 


Co.,  town, 
city  and 
village 

property. 


S    6,147 
2,340 

""e.sioo 

43,825 
15,300 

""l,i66 

'■■'slsbo 

29,785 

■'■■71206 
46,800 

■■■i7;i'63 

■"72,130 
49,320 
53,505 
25,650 

■■■i5J286 

600 

12,600 

■■■ioisdo 

10,760 
81,000 


28,210 

16,700 

5.680 

1,318,506 

5,368 

'"iOAOQ 

5,280 

25 

13,950 

""S.066 

32,700 

525 

28,000 

11,400 

9.000 

2,000 

10,726 

356 

1,600 

70,300 

7,500 

700 

350 

21,350 

6,380 

1,500 


82 ,063,636 


School,  col- 
lege and 
academy 
property. 


$     9,900 
4,936 

'■■■i!4d6 

102.635 

27,787 

1,500 

■■■■5,166 

3,000 

116,606 

11,000 

■■■36;  636 

""a.iii 

3,200 

16,933 

60,500 

197,405 

66,875 

■■■36, 774 

■'eeiMO 
■"ieis^e 

17,720 

3,600 

55,930 

9,640 

21,248 

'27,202 

8,736 

771,265 

13,200 

■■■goiMo 

18,415 
8,247 
78,675 
10,940 
25,916 
24,625 

"'m,o66 


7,211 
4,126 
2,800 
2,000 

■■l50,2d6 

SOO 

34,940 
21,080 
29,495 


2,735,817 


Church  and 
cemetery 
property. 


$    4,713 

1,000 

125 

2,685 

83,369 

29,760 

8,000 

■    13,220 

55,014 

1,300 

91,142 

4,100 

859,390 

121,075 

7,029 

3.351 

3.200 

56,930 

359,900 

109,405 

76.995 

S3;840 

55,026 

15.076 

172,300 

19,280 

46,860 

18,521 

110,643 

71,610 

■'■54i874 

16,825 

12,080 

1,312,390 

33,158 

38,100 

73,375 

33,930 

4,180 

36,116 

5,273 

42,470 

236,000 

37,915 

342,-650 

41,370 

87,670 

5,714 

133,895 

■■■26;  MO 

2,325 

129,810 

120,670 

218,760 

34,410 

r  22,534 

36,860 

27,000 


4,774,828 


Hall  road 
property. 


81,220,000 


94,025 
150 


78 


175,885 
64.095 

110.000 
89,800 
34,400 


421,604 

627,155 

96,460 

2,000 

■■■6i!6d6 

75,000 
237,915 
130,000 

51,800 
800 

■■163,606 


146,901 
50,653 

l,^2'fii60'6 

17,585 

76,720 

347,515 

136,000 

22,026 


70,400 
260,975 

"isi.'tso 

68,730 
33,500 

"'&b',si6 

336,400 
8,300 

■■i80,od6 


3,300 

■■si;  786 
2,720 


7,487,627 


U.  S.,  state 

and  all 

other 

property. 


S      400 


2,780 
900 


1,840 

10  421 

100 

252,987 

14,400 

200 


60,000 

16,780 

3^243 

600 

8,730 

600 

■31200 
6,375 

10.600 
2,525 

15,300 

74,800 

400 

3,596 


683,800 
2,340 

■■3,606 
3,470 
9,833 
1,000 
5,735 
900 

120,930 

■34. 666 
5,850 
1,160 


41,600 

•775 

1,300 

140.000 

60,033 

300 

2,325 

1,200 

1,560 

7,740 


Total, 


1,662,388 


i  21,158 

1,228,365 

W 

10,385 
326,638 

73,897 
4,500 

14,393 

60,174 
184,875 
81S,038 
135,300 
699,367 
.296  305 
7  829 

23  638 
428  004 
833  153 
478,960 
384.520 
170.020 

88,070 
183,680 
253,599 
402,300 

77,365 
123,825 

49,516 
264,043 
202,340 

10,040 
264,828 
110,380 

26.495 
5,267,555 

71651 
•114,820 
524,580 
196,090 

44,253 

'"■MS 
22,047 

147,686 

849,250 

38,440 

1,107,250 


1479^6 
194,775 
380,800 

35,725 

26.050 
670,710 
188,213 
220,150 
■  74,225 

67,954 

159,065 

__3MM 

18,524,196 
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ACREAGE    OF    PRINCIPAL    CROPS 
GROWN    IN    1876. 


NUMBER  OP  ACRBS. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Hops. 

Tobacco. 

Flax-seed, 

Adams 

5.146 

4,070=^ 

"16;384 
485075. 

32,8605. 

10,442 

2,457 

64,472 

19,064 

89,253 

128,708 

4,771 

"  27,S08 
ZK  »85 
8-1,612 
29,643 
4,409 
37,064 
21,676 
19,963 
33,569 
11,5985. 

17i702 
38,8';n 

4,4j3 
262 

4,5385. 

4  548 

9,517 
11,774 

8  076 
2-  -265. 
Io,.i905. 
41,187 

9,293 
16,7015. 

7,8843. 
13,2285. 
12,3845. 
77,810 
27,701 

6,485 
45,959 

60J. 
53,656 
42,277 
20,588 
53,691 
34;  140 
13,516 
12.573 
49.999 
637 

11,'456 
26 

6395. 
20 
13,923 
9,213K 
2165. 
4,583 
2,734 
1,596 
40,274 

M:J?i 
5 

68,168 
15,608 
46,980 

8,0715. 
28,379 
11,8485. 
15,8'  ) 

l,0ut) 
10,581 
61,549 

6,363 
3.477K 

5.732 

12,5735. 

637 

9,858 

9,082 

2,408 

24,071 

10,584 

67,120 

25,5925. 

3,391 

50 

13,833 

7,183 

20,763 

62,054 

34,191 

8,013 

84,433 

12,1895. 

16,845 

14,2725. 

14,174 

10.632 

r.349 

tj.l94 

712 

21,4375. 

5,020 

4873 

10,2135. 

12,864 

3,412 

2,4475. 

9.473 

4,475 

8,338 

1,842 

9.086). 

15,2415. 

11,6065. 

60.103 

17,641 

24,469^ 

4.4085. 

16,704 

545. 

15.034 

23.055 

28.225 

14.104 

18,980 

7,448 

8,847 

13,813 

1,029 

83 

8,488 

660 

55. 

7595. 

282^ 

27 

6,612 

4,0483!' 

1,258 

208 

7.694 

3,912 

23,499 

11,463 

696 

5,254 

870 

264 

2315. 

185 

95 

7  648 

1.588 

7.410 

2,134Ji' 

788 

'l^ 

BHWaln 

105. 
5935!' 

9 

Clark 

2*r 

15 
2,4595. 
8 

45 

153). 

lii 

Door 

i.566 
1,243 
8  554 
2,839 

6665. 
1,170 
2,6095. 
1,739 
8,773 

445 
1,649 
2,164 
3,045 

'■'It 

*•!?? 
93 

5,063 
1,769 

367 

9405. 
4,1165. 

613X 
2,851 

440 
1,284K 
2,22gS 

589^ 
19,424 
2,022 
2,1975. 

205 
7,519 

nth 

295. 

1,156 

?ii5. 

3,296 
3,7935. 
3,455 
1,892 

613 
7,611 
3,137 

611 
3,520 

68 

11 

44 

212 
1795. 
715. 
840 
1,169 

2495. 

15. 

>. 

2 

29 

44 

25,217 

363 

22 

1 

10,145 

100 

6 

3,434 

7 
•      2g 

16,67» 

864>. 
355 
1.9,121 
7,1045. 
32,608 
734 
4  761 
2  6845. 
6924 
8,984 
4,104 
l',076 
1  '.9045. 
;     460X 
hi041>. 
5,390 
33,8165. 
11904 
8,244 
32 
12,106 
22,499 
45,456 
.11,613 
26,318 
9.524 
18,7265. 
15,404 
958 

5,233 

116 

10,503 

3,0745!' 

1,277 

724 

514 

258 
326 

1,7709! 
15,0385. 
173 
6,1645. 
1,160). 
4,332 

550 

633 

.  4,8755. 

6,002 

7,669 

4,383 

16,416 

982 

3725. 

3 

1 

1 

Marathon 

2 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

139 

65 

390 

\r 

255. 
3 

7 

22 

K 

OutaKamie 

115. 

Pepin 

Polk 

2 

3 

5845^ 
315. 

4995. 
415. 

X 

2,105?. 

4,2855. 

Rock.j 

282 

Sauk 

3,1185. 

H 

Sheboyfiran 

49 

42*^ 
187 
107^ 

29 
239 
295 
340 
110 

14 

13 

Trempealeau 

14 
11). 

5 

3 

Walworth 

1  169 

113 

Waukesha 

3 

Waushara 

Q 

iwood..!?..*.".v.v."."/.:;;"::::;::;:; 

2 

1,445,6505. 

1,025.8019!' 

864,8615. 

183.030S^ 

175,314). 

11,1845. 

4,842 

62,00854 
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ACREAGE    OF    PRINCIPAL    CROPS 
GROWN    IN    1876. 


Counties. 

NUMBER  OP  ACRBS. 

Clover  Seed. 
Bushels. 

Cultivated 
Grasses. 

Potatoes. 

Roots. 

Apples. 

>  ii.iivatecL 
Cr.iiiOerries. 

Timber. 

241 

1.843M 

'100 

771 

366 

341M 
30 

150 
■    9095C 

120M 
1,017 

6 

75 
65X 

58 

4K 

85,040 

1,152.000 

84,175 

553 

28* 
5 

Bayfield 

5,769K 
13,361 

25^ 

319 

4,000*^ 

18,739 
57, 463 

■  ■■i26.od6 

51,879 

■■■■iii;463 

49,369K 

■■■■566;  006 
5,414 

'"MM 

51.026 
53.880 
33,774 

19,896 

37,673 
29,763 
24,037 

■■■■857;34i 

558)4 

1,788 

01ar£         : 

9.348 

32,326 

4,925 

53,219 

39,552 

257 

100 

10,033 

""41.669 

i8^:1ii 

13,920 
15,666 

5,316 
17,407 

8,705 
29856 

5,666 
11.390 

''-III 
32.256M 

5,453 

3,387 
80,557 
14,217 

6,170 
11,681 

8,628 

435 
1,918^ 
2,493 
8,585 
3,780Ji 

100 
989 

78 

104 

89 

36 

1,689 

SO 

30 

2,969K 

2,489S 

10 
219 

2 

61K 

8 

1,159 

921 

1,660K 

f;li 

1,060 

1,633 

106 
2,251 

667 

926 
3,030>J 
1,.520 

836 

1,566^ 

61K 

2,935*^ 

f:1i> 

1,987« 
2,233 

-i 
it 

i,6d6 

Grant 

3,848 

'le 

6 

1? 
94 

i¥ 
s 

1037 

46 

566 

1,515 

530 
2;757K 

Jefferson 

^'?81 

1  324 

1,174 

8 

30 

La  Fayette. 

1,001 

108 

137X 

?? 

13 

100 

'It 
1,856 

774K 

Marquette 

16 

4,418 
20 

20,525 
16,211 
33,756 

19,433 

22,077 

1,073 

III   • 

1,668 

i;'2663C 

'77 

11 
60K 
16,004 

3,676 

457 

1,054SK 

l,7lf 

?4T 
4,056Ji 
50,096 
4,953 
206 
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ABSTRACT    OF    LAWS, 

WISCONSIN. 


ELECTORS  AND  GENERAL  ELECTIONS. 

Sec.  12.  Every  male  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upward,  belonging  to 
either  of  the  following  classes,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding 
any  election,  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector  at  such  election : 

1.  Citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  con- 

formably to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  naturalization. 

3.  Persons  of  Indian  blood  who  have  once  been  declared  by  law  of  Congress  to  be  citizens 

of  the  United  States,  any  subsequent  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

4.  Civilized  persons  of  Indian  descent  not  members  of  any  tribe.     Every  person  convicted 

of  bribery  shall  be' excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage  unless  restored  to  civil  rights ; 

and  no  person  who  shall  have  made  or  become  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any 

bet  or  wager  depending  upon  the  result  of  any  election  at  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote, 

shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  such  election. 
Sec.  13.  No  elector  shall  vote  except  in  the  town,  ward,  village  or  election  district  in  which 
he  actually  resides. 

Sec.  14.  The  general  election  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  held  in  the  several 
towns,  wards,  villages  and  election  districts  on  the  Tuesday  next  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in 
November  in  each  year,  at  which  time  there  shall  be  chosen  such  Representatives  in  Congress, 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President,  State  officers,  and  county  officers  as  are  by  law  to  be 
elected  in  such  year. 

Sec.  15.  All  elections  shall  be  held  in  each  town  at  the  place  where  the  last  town-meeting 
was  held,  or  at  such  other  place  as  shall  have  been  ordered  at  such  last  meeting,  or  as  shall  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Supervisors  when  they  establish  more  than  one  election  poll,  except  that  the 
first  .election  after  the  organization  of  a  new  town  shall  be  held  at  the  place  directed  in  the  act 
or  proceeding  by  which  it  was  organized ;  and  all  elections  in  villages  constituting  separate  elec- 
tion districts  and  in  the  wards  of  cities,  shall  be  held  at  the  place  to  be  ordered  by  the  TrusDees 
of  such  village,  or  the  Common  Council  of  such  city,  at  least  ten  days  before  such  election,  un- 
less a  different  provision  is  made  in  the  act  incorporating  such  village  or  city. 

Sec.  16.  Whenever  it  shall  become  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  hold  an  election  at  the 
place  designated  therefor,  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  after  having  assembled  at  or  as  near  as  prac- 
ticable to  such  place,  and  before  receiving  any  votes  may  adjourn  to  the  nearest  convenient  place 
for  holding  the  election,  and  at  such  adjourned  place  shall  forthwith  proceed  with  the  election. 
Upon  adjourning  any  election  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  Board  of  Inspectors  shall  cause  proc- 
lamation therectf  to  be  made,  and  shall  station  a  Constable  or  some  other  proper  person  at  the 
place  where  the  adjournment  was,  made,  to  notify  all  electors  arriving  at  such  place  of  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  place  to  which  it  was  made. 
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Sec.  20.     A  registry  of  electors  shall  annually  be  made : 

1.  In  each  ward  or  election  district  of  every  city  which,  at  the  last  previous  census,  had 

a  population  of  three  thousand  or  more. 

2.  In  each  ward  or  election  district  of  every  incorporated  village  in  which,  by  law,  sep- 

arate elections  are  held ;  which  village  at  the  last  preceding  census,  had  a  popula- 
tion of  fifteen  hundred  or  more. 

3.  In  every  town  containing  a  village  which,  at  said  census,  had  a  population  of  fifteen 

hundred  or  more,  in  which  village  separate  general  elections  are  not  by  law  required  to 
beheld. 

4.  In  all  towns  any  part  of  which  shall  have  been  embraced  in  any  part  of  any  city  or 

village  in  which  a  registration  by  this  chapter  is  required. 

Such  registration  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  chapter.  The  persons 
authorized  by  law  to  act  as  Inspectors  of  Election  in  each  of  such  towns,  wards  or  election  dis- 
tricts shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Registry  therefor. 

Sec.  21.  The  said  Inspectors  shall  have  their  first  meeting  on  Tuesday,  four  weeks  pre- 
ceding each  general  election,  at  the  place  where  said  election  is  to  be  held ;  and  in  election 
districts  at  which  there  were  polled  at  the  previous  general  election  three  hundred  votes  or 
less,  they  shall  sit  for  one  day,  and  in  districts  at  which  there  were  more  than  three  hundred 
votes  polled,  they  shall  have  power  to  sit  two  days  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
list.  They  shall  meet  at  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  hold  their  meetings  open  until  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  each  day  during  which  they  shall  so  sit.  The  Clerks  appointed  by  law 
to  act  as  Clerks  of  Election  shall  act  as  Clerks  of  the  Board  of  Registry  on  the  day  of  election 
only.  The  proceedings  shall  be  open,  and  all  electors  of  the  district  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  relation  to  corrections  or  additions  to  said  registry.  They  shall  have  the  same  powers 
to  preserve  order  which  Inspectors  of  Election  have  on  election  days,  and  iti  towns  vacancies  in 
the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  that  vacancies  are  filled  at  elections.  , 

Sec.  22.  The  said  Inspectors  at  their  first  rdeeting,  and  before  doing  any  business,  shall 
severally  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  Inspectors  at  a  general  election,  and  said  Inspectors  shall 
at  their  first  meeting  make  a  registry  of  all  the  electors  of  their  respective  districts,  placing 
thereon  the  full  names,  alphabetically  arranged  according  to  surnames,  in  one  column,  and  in 
another  the  residence  by  number  and  name  of  street  or  other  location,  if  known.  If  any  elector's 
residence  is  at  any  hotel  or  publip  boarding-house  the  name  of  the  hotel  or  boarding-house  shall 
be  stated  in  the  registry.  They  shall  put  thereon  the  names  of  all  persons  residing  in  their  elec- 
tion district  appearing  on  the  poll-list  kept  at  the  last  preceding  general  election,  and  are  author- 
ized to  take  therefor  such  poll-list  from  the  office  where  kept,  omitting  such  as  have  died  or 
removed  from  the  district,  and  adding  the  names  of  all  other  persons  known  to  them  to  be  elect- 
ors in  such  district.  In  case  of  the  formation  of  a  new  election  district  since  the  last  preceding 
general  election,  the  said  Board  therein  may  make  such  registry  from  the  best  means  at  their 
command,  and  may,  if  necessary,  procure  therefor  certified  copies  of  the  last  poll-list.  They  shall 
complete  said  registry  as  far  as  practicable  at  their  first  meeting,  and  shall  make  four  copies 
thereof,  and  certify  the  original  and  each  copy  to  be  a  true  list  of  the  electors  in  their  district  so  far 
as  the  same  are  known  to  them.  One  of  said  copies  shall  be  irnmediately  posted  in  a  conspicuous, 
place  in  the  room  in  which  their  meeting  was  held,  and  be  accessible  to  any  elector  for  examina- 
tion or  making  copies  thereof,  and  one  copy  shall  be  retained  by  each  Inspector  for  revision  and 
correction  at  the  secOnd  meeting.  They  shall  within  two  days  after  said  first  meeting  file  the  original 
registry  made  by  them,  and  said  poll-list  in  the  office  of  the  proper  town,  city  or  village  clerk, 
and  may,  in  their  discretion,  cause  ten  printed  copies  of  said  registry  to  be  made  and  posted  in 
ten  of  the  most  public  places  of  said  election  district,  or  may  publish  the  same  in  a  newspaper  at 
an  expense  not  exceeding  one  cent  for  each  name. 

Sec.  23.  The  Inspectors  shall  hold  their  second  meeting  at  the  same  place  designated  for 
holding  elections  on  the  Tuesday  two  weeks  preceding  the  election.  They  shall  meet  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.      In  election  districts  havinsr  less  than  three  hundred  voters,  as  shown'  by  the 
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preliminary  registry,  the  Bo^rd  shall  complete  the  registry  on  the  same  day  ;  but  if  there  are  more 
than  that  number  of  voters,  they  shall  sit  two  days.  They  shall  remain  in  session  until  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  They  shall  revise  and  correct  the  registry  first  by  erasing  the  name  of  any  person 
who  shall  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction  by  the.oatns  of  two  electors  of  the  district  to  be  not 
entitled  to  vote  therein  at  the  next  ensuing  election,  unless  such  person  shall  appear  and  if  chal- 
lenged, shall  answer  the  questions  and  take  the  oath  hereinafter  provided ;  secondly,  by  entering 
thereon  the  names  of  every  elector  entitled  to  vote  in  the  district  at  the  next  election  who  shall 
appear  before  the  Board  and  require  it,  and  state  his  place  of  residence,  giving  street  and  num- 
ber, if  numbered,  or  location,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  if  challenged  answer  the  questions,  and 
take  the  oaths  provided  in  case  of  challenge  at  an  election ;  but  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to 
answer  all  such  questions  or  to  take  such  oath,  his  name  shall  not  be  registered.  Any  person 
who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age  before  the  date  when  the  registry  is  required  to  be  corrected,  but 
will  be  if  he  lives  until  the  day  of  election,  shall  have  his  name  put  on  the  registry  if  he  be  other- 
wise qualified  to  be  an  elector.  Any  elector  who  did  not  vote  at  the  previous  general  election 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  either  at  the  preliminary  or  the  final  registration  of  electors  by 
appearing  before  the  Board  of  Registration  of  his  election  district  and  establishing  his  right  to 
be  registered,  or,  instead  of  a  personal  appearance,  he  may  make  his  application  to  be  registered 
to  the  Board  in  writing.  Such  application  shall  state  the  name  and  period  of  continuous  resi- 
dence in  the  election  district  and  place  of  residence  therein,  giving  the  number  and  street  of  the 
applicant,  and,  in  case  the  person  making  the  application  is  of  foreign  birth,  he  shall  state  when 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  time  and  place  of  declaring 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
election.  Upon  receiving  such  application,  the  Board  of  Registration  shall  register  the  name  of 
such  applicant,  if  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  the  applicant  is,  by  his  statement,  entitled  to 
vote.  Such  statement  shall  be  made  under  oath,  and  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Board  and  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  village  or  city  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  city  and  village  clerks 
shall  keep  blanks  for  making  the  application  for  registration,  as  provided  by  this  section.  The 
form  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Every  person  named  in  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  punishment  for  any  false  statement  or  other  offense  in  respect  thereto  as 
is  provided  in  case  of  such  false  statement  or  other  offense  by  an  elector  offering  to  vote  at  an 
election.  After  such  registry  shall  have  been  fully  completed  on  the  days  above  mentioned, 
no  name  shall  be  added  thereto  by  any  person  or  upon  any  pretext.  Within  three  days  after  the 
second  meeting  the  said  Board  shall  cause  four  copies  of  the  registry  to  be  made,  each  of  which 
shall  be  certified  by  them  to  be  a  correct  registry  of  the  electors  of  their  district,  one  of  which 
shall  be  kept  by  each  Inspector  for  use  on  election  day,  and  one  shall  forthwith  be  filed  in  the 
ofiice  of  the  proper  town,  city  or  Village  clerk.  All  registries  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection  at  the  office  where  deposited  without  charge. 

Sec.  24.  On  election  day  the  Inspectors  shall  designate  two  of  their  number  at  the  opening 
of  the  polls,  who  shall  check  the  names  of  every  elector  voting  in  such  district  whose  name  is  on 
the  registry.  No  vote  shall  be  received  at  any  general  election  in  any  ward  or  election  district 
defined  in  Section  20,  if  the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote  be  not  on  said  registry  made  at 
the  second  meeting  as  aforesaid,  except  as  hereinafter  provided ;  but  in  case  any  one  shall,  after 
the  last  day  for  completing  such  registry,  and  before  such  election,  become  a  qualified  voter  of 
the  district,  he  shall  have  the  same  right  to  vote  therein  at  such  election  as  if  his  name  had  been 
duly  registered,  provided  he  shall,  at  the  time  he  offers  to  vote,  deliver  to  the  Inspectors  his  aflS- 
davit,  in  which  he  shall  state  the  facts,  showing  that  he  has,  since  the  completion  of  such  regis- 
try, become  a  qualified  elector  of  such  district,  and  the  facts  showing  that  he  was  not  such 
elector  on  thejlay  such  registry  was  completed,  and  shall  also  deliver  to  such  Inspectors  the  affi- 
davits of  two  freeholders,  electors  in  such  election  district,  corroborating  all  the  material  state- 
ments in  his  aflSdavit.  In  case  any  person  who  was  a  voter  at  ijie  last  previous  general  election 
shall  not  be  registered,  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  making  affidavit  that  he  was  enti- 
tied  to  vote  at  the  previous  "election,  and  that  he  has  not  become  disqualified  by  reason  of  removal 
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from  the  election  district  or  otherwise,  since  that  election,  which  affidavit  shall  also  be  corrobo- 
rated by  the  affidavits  of  two  freeholders,  as  is  provided  for  other  non -registered  voters.  No  one 
freeholder  shall  be  competent  to  make  at  any  one  election  corroborating  affidavits  for  more  than 
three  voters.  All  of  said  affidavits  shall  be  sworn  to  before  some  officer  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  this  State  to  take  depositions.  The  Inspectors  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names  and  residence 
of  the  electors  voting  whose  names  are  not  on  said  completed  registry,  and  attach  said  list  to  the 
registry  and  return  it,  together  with  all  such  affidavits,  to  the  proper  town,  city  or  village  clerk. 
No  compensation  shall  be  paid  or  received  for  taking  or  certifying  any  such  affidavits.  On  the  day 
following  the  election,  one  of  said  poll-lists  and  one  copy  of  the  registry  so  kept  and  checked  shall  be 
attached  together  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  proper  town,  city  or  village  clerk,  and  the  other  of 
said  poll-lists  and  copy  of  the  registry  so  kept  and  checked  shall  be  returned  to  the.  County 
Clerk  with  the  returns  of  the  election.  Such  Inspector's  shall  give  notice  by  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  printed  in  the  city,  village  or  town  where  such  registration  was  made,  of  the  registry, 
and  shall  include  in  such  notice  all  additions  to  and  omissions  from  the  preliminary  list,  and 
shall  also  state  where  the  election  is  to  be  held.  In  case  there  be  no  newspaper  printed  in  such 
city,  village  or  town,  such  notice  shall  be  given  by  posting  copies  thereof  in  three  or  more  public 
places  in  each  ward  or  election  district  in  such  city,  village  or  town.  For  publication  of  such 
notice  in  any  such  newspaper  the  publisher  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation 
per  folio  as  is  prescribed  for  publishing  other  legal  notices. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  413.  The  formation  of  any  school  district  shall  be  by  written  order  of  the  Town 
Board,  describing  the  territory  embraced  in  the  same,  to  be  filed  with  the  Town  Clerk  within 
twenty  days  after  the  making  thereof.  The  Supervisors  shall  deliver  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of 
the  district  their  notice  thereof  in  writing,  describing  its  boundaries,  and  appointing  a  time  and 
place  for  the  first  district  meeting,  and  shall  therein  direct  such  inhabitant  to  notify  every  quali- 
fied voter  of  the  district,  either  persong-lly  or  by  leaving  a  written  notice  at  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, of  the  time  and  place  pf  such  meeting,  at  least  five  days  before  the  time  appointed 
therefor,  and  said  inhabitant  shall  notify  the  voters  of  such  district  accordingly,  and  indorse 
thereon  a  return  containing  the  names  of  all  persons  thus  notified,  and  said  notice  and  return 
shall  be  recorded  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  first  meeting  in  such  district. 

Sec.  414.  In  case  such  notice  shall  not  be  given,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  shall  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  assemble  and  form  a  district  meeting  when  so  notified,  or  in  case  any  school  dis- 
trict having  been  formed  or  organized  shall  afterward  be  disorganized,  so  that  no  competent 
authority  shall  exist  therein  to  call  a  special  district  meeting,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Town  Board,  and  served  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  Whenever  a  district  meeting  shall  be  called  as  prescribed  in  this  and  the 
preceding  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  electors  of  the  district  to  assemble  at  the  time 
and  place  so  directed. 

Sec.  415.  Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  district  from  two  or  more  adjoining 
towns,  the  Town  Boards  of  such  towns  shall  meet  together  and  form  such  districts  by  their  writ- 
ten order,  describing  the  territory  embraced  in  such  district,  signed"  by  at,  least  two  of  the  Super-' 
visors  of  each  town ;  and  shall  file  one  such  order  with  the  Town  Clerk  of  each  town,  and 
deliver  the  notice  of  formaiaon  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such  district,  and  cause  the  same  to  be 
served  and  returned  in  the  time  and  manner  hereinbefore  prescribed  ;  and  any  such  district  may 
be  altered  only  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Town  Boards  of  such  towns  in  the  same  manner  that 
Other  districts  are  altered. 

Sec.  416.  Every  school  district  shall  be  deemed  duly  organized  when  any  two  of  the  offi- 
cers elected  at  the  first  legal  meeting  thereof  shall  have  consented  to  serve  in  the  offices  to  which 
they  have  been  respectively  elected,  by  a  written  acceptance  thereof  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
first  meeting,  and  recorded  in  the  minutes  thereof;  and  every  school  district  shall  be  considered 
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as  duly  organized  after  it  shall  have  exercised  the  franchises  and  privileges  of  a  district  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  ■ 

Sec.  425.  The  annual  meeting  of  all  school  districts  in  which  graded  schools  of  two  or 
more  departments  are  taught,  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  July,  and  of  all  other 
school  districts  on  the  last  Monday  of  September,  in  each  year.  The  hour  of  such  meeting  shall 
be  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  duly 
recorded  at  the  last  previous  annual  meeting ;  but  at  any  annual  meeting  a  majority  of  the 
electors  present  may  determine  that  the  annual  meeting  of  such  district  shall  be  held  on  the  last 
Monday  of  August  instead  of  the  last  Monday  of  September.  Said  determination  to  take  effect 
when  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  said  annual  meeting  in  reference  to  such  change  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  Town  Clerk  in  which  the  schoolhouse  of  such  district  is  situated,  and  to 
remain  in  force  until  rescinded  by  a  lik«  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  district. 

Sec.  426.  The  Clerk  shall  give  at  least  six  days'  previous  notice  of  every  annual  district 
meeting,  by  posting  notices  thereof  in  four  or  more  public  places  in  the  district,  one  of  which 
shall  be  affixed  to  the  outer  door  of  the  schoolhouse,  if  there  be  one  in  the  district,  and  he  shall 
give  like  notices  for  every  adjourned  district  meeting  when  such  meeting  shall  have  been 
adjourned  for  more  than  one  month ;  but  no  annual  meeting  shall  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of  due 
notice,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was  willful  and  fraudulent. 

Sec.  427.  Special  district  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Clerk,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the 
'  Directors  or  Treasurer,  on  written  request  of  five  legal  voters  of  the  district,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  calling  an  annual  meeting  ;  and  the  electors,  when  lawfully  assembled  at  a  special 
nueting,  shall  have  power  to  tra,nsact  the  same  business  as  at  the  first  and  each  annual  meeting, 
except  the  election  of  officers.  The  business  to  be  transacted  at  any  special  meeting  shall  be 
particularly  specified  in  the  notices  calling  the  same,  and  said  notices  shall  be  posted  six  full 
days  prior  to  the  meeting.  No  tax  or  loan  or  debt  shall  be  voted  at  a  special  meeting,  unless 
three-fourths  of  the  legal  voters  shall  have  been  notified,  either  personally  or  by  a  written  notice 
left  at  their  places  of  residence,  stating  the  time  and  place  and  objects  of  the  meeting,  and 
specifying  the  amount  proposed  to  be  voted,  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor. 

Sec.  428.  Every  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  school  district  meeting  who  is 
qualified  to  vote  at  a  general  election  for  State  and  county  officers,  and  who  is  a  resident  of  such 
school  district. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  COLLECTION  OF  DISTRICT^  TAXES. 

Sec.  469.  All  school  district  taxes,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  by  law,  shall  be 
assessed  on  the  same  kinds  of  property  as  taxes  for  town  and  county  purposes  ;  and  all  personal 
property  which,  on  account  of  its  location  or  the  residence  of  its  owner,  is  taxable  in  the  town, 
shall,  if  such  locality  or  residence  be  in  the  school  district,  be  likewise  taxable  for  school  district 
purposes. 

BORROWING  MONEY. 

Sec.  474.  Whenever,  upon  any  unusual  exigency,  any  school  district  shall,  before  the  annual 
meeting,  vote  a  special  tax  to  be  collected  with  the  next  levy,  the  district  may,  by  vote,  author- 
ize the  District  Board  to  borrow  for  a  period'  not  exceeding  one  year  a  sura  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  such  tax,  and  by  such  vote  set  apart  such  tax  when  collected  to  repay  such  loan,  and 
thereupon  the  District  Board  may  borrow  such  money  of  any  person  and  on  such  terms  and  exe- 
cute and  deliver  to  the  lender  such  obligation  therefor,  and  such  security  for  the  repayment, 
including  a  mortgage  or  pledge  of  any  real  or  personal  property  of  the  district,  subject  to  the 
directions  contained  in  the  vote  of  the  district  as  may  be  agreed  upon  and  not  prohibited  by 
law. 

Sec.  498.  Every  District  Clerk  who  shall  willfully  neglect  to  make  the  annual  report  for 
his  district  as  required  by  law  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  money  lost  by  such 
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district  in  consequence  of  his  neglect,  which  shall  be  recovered  in  an  action  in  the  name  of  and 
for  the  use  of  the  district. 

Sec.  499.  Every  Town  Clerk  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  County 
Superintendent  his  annual  report,  as  required  in  this  chapter  within  the  time  limited  therefor, 
shall  be  liable  on  his  official  bond  to  pay  the  town  the  amount  which  such  town  or  any  school 
district  therein,  shall  lose  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  interest  thereon  ;  and  -  every  County 
Superintendent  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  report  required  of  him  by  this  chapter 
to  the  State  Superintendent  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  each  town  the  amount  which  such  town  or 
any  school  district  therein  shall  lose  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  interest  thereon,  to  be 
recovered  in  either  case  in  an  action  prosecuted  by  the  Town  Treasurer  in  the  name  of  the 
town. 

Sec.  503.  Every  member  of  a  district  board  in  any  school  district  in  this  State  in  which 
a  list  of  text-books  has  been  adopted  according  to  law,  who  shall,  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  such  adoption,  or  thereafter,  without  the  consent  of  the  State  Superintendent,  order  a 
change  of  text-books  in  such  district,  shall  forfeit  the  sura  of  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  513.  Every  woman  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward  may  be  elected  or 
appointed  as  director,  treasurer  or  clerk  of  a  school  district,  director  or  secretary  of  a  town  board 
under  the  township  system  ;  member  of  a  board  of  education  in  cities,  or  county  superintendent. 

Sec.  560.  In  reckoning  school  months,  twenty  days  shall  constitute  a  month  and  one  hun- 
dred days  five  months. 

ASSESSMENT' OF  TAXES. 

Sec.  1035.  The  terms  "real  property,"  "real  estate"  and  "land,"  when  used  in  this 
title,  shall  include  not  only  the  land  itself,  but  all  buildings,  fixtures,  improvements,  rights  and 
privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

Sec.  1036.  The  term  "personal  property,"  as  used  in  this  title,  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
and  include  toll-bridges,  saw-logs,  timber  and  lumber,  either  upon  land  or  afloat,  steamboats, 
ships  and  other  vessels,  whether  at  home  or  abroad ;  buildings  upon  leased  lands,  if  such  build- 
irigs  have  not  been  included  in  the  assessment  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  erected ; 
ferry-boats,  including  the  franchise  for  running  the  same  ;  all  debts  due  from  solvent  debtors, 
whether  on  account,  note,  contract,  bond,  mortgage  or  other  security,  or  whether  such  debts  are 
due  or  to  become  due  ;  and  all  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  chattels,  moneys  and  effects  of  any 
nature  or  description  having  any  real  or  marketable  value  and  iiot  included  in  the  term  "  real 
property,"  as  above  defined. 

Sec,  1037.  The  improvements  on  all  lands  situated  in  this  State,  which  shall  have  been 
entered  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  act- 
ual settlers  on  the  public  domain,"  approved  May  twentieth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  which  shall  be  actually  occupied  and  improved  by  the  person  so  entering  the  same, 
or  his  heirs,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation,  and  such  improvements  shall  be  assessed  as  personal 
property.  All  taxes  levied  thereon  shall  be  collected  out  of  the  personal  property  of  the  occu- 
pant of  such  lands,  and  in  no  other  manner. 

Sec.  1038.     The  property  in  this  section  described  is  exempt  from  taxation,  to  wit : 

1.  That  owned  exclusively  by  the  United  States  or  by  this  State,  but  no  lands  contracted  to 

be  sold  by  the  State  shall  be  exempt. 

2.  That  owned  exclusively  by  any  county,  city,  village,  town  or  school  district ;  but  lands 

purchased  by  counties  at  tax  sales  shall  be  exempt  only  in  the  cases  provided  in  Sec- 
tion Eleven  Hundred  and  Ninety-one. 

3.  Personal  property  owned  by  any  religious,  scientific,  literary  or  benevolent  association, 

used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  such  association,  and  the  real  property,  if  not 
leased,  or  not  otherwise  used  for  pecuniary  profit,  necessary  for  the  location  and  con- 
venience of  the  buildings  of  such  association,  and  embracing  the  same  not  exceeding 
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ten  acres  ;  and  the  lands  reserved  for  grounds  of  a  chartered  college  or  university, 
not  exceeding  forty  acres ;  and  parsonages,  whether  of  local  churches  or  districts,  and 
whether  occupied  by  the  pastor  permanently  or  rented  for  his  benefit.  The  occasional 
leasing  of  such  buildings  for  schools,  public  lectures  or  concerts,  or  the  leasing  of  such 
parsonages,  shall  not  render  them  liable  to  taxation. 

4.  Personal  property  owned  and  used  exclusively  by  the  State  or  any  county  agricultui"al 
society,  and  the  lands  owned  and  used  by  any  such  society  exclusively  for  fair  grounds. 

6.  Fire  engines  and  other  implements  used  for  extinguishing  fires,  owned  or  used  by  any 
organized  fire  company,  and  the  buildings  and  necessary  grounds  connected  therewith, 
owned  by  such  company,  and  used  exclusively  for  its  proper  purposes. 

6.  The  property  of  Indians  who  are  not  citizens,  except  lands  held  by  them  by  purchase. 

7.  Lands  used  exclusively  as  public  burial-grounds,  and  tombs  and  monuments  to  the  deSd 

therein. 

8.  Pensions  receivable  from  the  United  States. 

9.  Stock  in  any  corporation  in  this  State  which  is  required  to  pay  taxes  upon  its  property 

in  the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

10.  So  much  of  the  debts  due  or  to  become  due  to  any  person  as  shall  equal  the  amount  of 
bona-fide  and  unconditional,  debts  by  him  owing. 

11.  Wearing  apparel,  family  portraits  and  libraries,  kitchen  furniture  and  growing  crops. 

12.  Provisions  and  fuel  provided  by  the  head  of  a  family  to  sustain  its  members  for  six 
months  ;  but  no  person  paying  board  shall  be  deemed  a  member  of  a  family. 

13.  All  the  personal  property  of  all  insurance  companies  that  now  are  or  shall  be  organized 
or  doing  business  in  this  State.  , 

14.  The  track,  right  of  way,  depot  grounds,  buildings,  machine-shops,  rolling-stock  and 
other  property  necessarily  used  in  operating  any  railroad  in  this  State  belonging  to  any 
railroad  company,  including  pontoon,  pile  and  pontoon  railroads^  and  shall  henceforth 
remain  exempt  from  taxation  for  any  purpose,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
special  assessments  for  local  improvements  in  cities  and  villages  and  all  lands  owned  or 
claimed  by  such  railroad  company  not  adjoining  the  track  of  such  company,  shall  be 
subject  to  all  taxes.  The  provision  of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to  any  railroad 
that  now  is  or  shall  be  operated  by  horse-power,  whether  now  or  hereafter  constructed 
in  any  village  or  city. 

15.  The  property,  except  real  estate,  of  all  companies  which  are  or  shall, be  engaged  in  the 
business  of  telegraphing  in  this  State. 

16.  The  real  estate  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless  in  jthe  city  of  Milwaukee,  not  exceeding 
one  lot  in  amount,  is  exempted,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  continue  to  be'used  as  such  home. 

17.  All  property  of  any  corporation  or  association  formed  under  the  laws  of  this  State  for 
the  encouragement  of  industry  by  agricultural  and  industrial  fairs  and-  exhibitions, 
■which  shall  be  necessary  for  fair  grounds,  while  used  exclusively  for  such  fairs  and 
exhibitions,  provided  the  quantity  of  land  so  exempt  shall  not  exceed  forty  acres. 

18.  Such  tree-belts  as  are  or  may  be  planted  and  maintained  in  compliance  with  chapter 
sixty -six  of  one  of  these  statutes. 

Sec.  1191.  Real  property,  upon  which  the  county  holds  any  certificates  of  tax  sale,  shall 
continue  liable  to  taxation  and  to  sale  for  unpaid  taxes,  and  the  county  shall  be  the  exclusive 
purchaser  at  the  sale ;  but  when  a  tax  deed  shall  be  issued  to  the  county,  and  it  shall  hold  tax 
certificates  of  sale  unredeemed  on  the  same  property  for  two  successive  years  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  sale  on  which  such  deed  shall  issue,  including  certificates  of  sale  made  prior  to  the 
passage  of  these  statutes,  such  property  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  taxation  until  the  same 
is  sold  by  the  county.  The  County  Clerk  shall  annually,  before  the  first  day  of  June,  furnish 
to  the  Assessors  of  each  town  a  list  of  the  lands  in  such  town  exempt  under  this  section.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  lands  owned  by  minors,  married  women, 
widowed  women,  idiots  or  insane  persons. 
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COLLECTION  OF  TAXES. 

Sec.  1089.  The  Town  Treasurer  of  each  town,  on  the  receipt  of  the  tax-roll  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  shall  forthwith  post  notices  in  three  or  four  public  places  in  such  towns,  that  the  tax- 
roll  for  such  town  is  in  his  hands  for  collection,  and  that  the  taxes  charged  therein  are  subject 
to  payment  at  his  office  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  such  year ;  and  after 
the  said  first  day  of  January  he  shall  proceed  to  collect  the  taxes  charged  in  such  roll  and 
remaining  unpaid,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  call  at  least  once  on  the  person  taxed,  or  at  any 
place  of  his  usual  residence,  if  within  the  town,  and  demand  payment  of  the  taxes  charged  to 
him  on  such  roll. 

Sec.  1090.  On  all  taxes  paid  or  tendered  at  the  office  of  such  Treasurer  prior  to  said  first 
day  of  January,  he  shall  remit  all  of  the  5-per-cent  collection  fees,  except  so  much  thereof  as 
he  is  authorized  by  law  to  have  for  his  fees  upon  taxes  so  paid. 

Sec.  1091.  Town  orders  shall  be  receivable  for  taxes  in  the  town  where  issued,  and  shall 
be  allowed  the  Town  Treasurer  on  settlement  of  town  taxes ;  and  county  orders  and  jurors'  cer- 
tificates shall  be  receivable  for  taxes  in  the  county  where  issued,  and  shall  be  allowed  such  Treas- 
urer on  settlement  of  county  taxes  with  the  County  Treasurer,  but  no  Town  Treasurer  shall 
receive  town  orders  in  payment  for  taxes  to  a  larger  amount  than  the  town  taxes  included  in  his 
assessment-roll  exclusive  of  all  taxes  for  school  purposes,  nor  county  orders  and  jurors'  certifi- 
cates to  a  greater  amount  than  the  county  tax  included  therein. 

Sec.  1097.  In  case  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  upon  him,, 
the  Town  Treasurer  shall  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  any  goods  and  chattels  belong- 
ing to  such  person,  wherever  the  same  may  be  found  within  his  town ;  and  if  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sucl^property  cannot  be  found  in  such  town,  the  Town  Treasurer  may  levy  the  same  by  dis- 
tress and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  such  person,  wherever  the  same  may  bfr 
found  in  the  county  or  in  any  adjoining  counties. 

Sec.  1098.  The  Town  Treasurer  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such 
sale,  at  least  six  days  previous  thereto,  by  advertisement,  containing  a  description  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  sold,  to  be  posted  up  in  thre6  public  places  in  the  town  where  the  sale  is  to  be  made. 
The  sale  shall  be  at  public  auction,  in  the  daytime,  and  the  , property,  sold  shall  be  present ;. 
such  property  may  be  released  by  the  payment  of  the  taxes  and  charges  for  which  the  same  is 
liable,  to  be  sold ;  if  the  purchase-money  on  such  sale  shall  not  be  paid  at  such  time  as  the 
Treasurer  mfiy  require,  he  may  again,  in  his  discretion,  expose  such  property  for  sale,  or  sue,  in 
his  name  of  office,  the  purchaser  for  the  purchase-money,  and  recover  the  same  with  costs  and 
10-per-centum  damages. 

Sec.  1099.  If  the  property  so  levied  upon  shall  be  sold  for  more  than  the  amount  of  tax 
and  costs,  the  surplus  shall  be  returned  to  the  owner  thereof;  and  if  it  cannot  be  sold  for  want 
of  bidders,  the  Treasurer  shall  return  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and  return  the  property  to  th& 
person  from  whose  possession  he  took  the  same ;  and  the  tax,  if  unsatisfied,  shall  be  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  no  levy  had  been  made. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BRIDGES. 

Sec.  1223.     The  Supervisors  of  the  several  towns  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of 
the  highways  and  bridges  therein,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  : 
'     1.  To  give  directions  for  repairing  the  highways  and  bridges  within  their  respective  towns, 
and  cause  to  be  removed  all  obstructions  therefrom. 
2.  To  cause  such  of  the  roads  used  as  highways  as  have  been  laid  out  but  not  sufficiently 
described,  and  such  as  have  been  lawfully  laid  out  and  used  as  such  up  to  the  then 
present  time,  but  not  fully  and  sufficiently  recorded,  to  be  ascertained,  described  and 
entered  of  record  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office. 
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S.  To  cause  bridges  which  are  or  may  be  erected  over  streams  intersecting  highways  to  be 
kept  in  repair. 

4.  To  divide  their  respective  towns' into  so  many  road  districts  as  they  shall  judge  conven- 

ient, and  specify  every  such  division  in  writing  under  their  hands,  to  be  recorded  in 
the  oflBce  of  the  Town  Clerk ;  but  no  such  division  shall  be  made  within  ten  days  next 
preceding  the  annual  town  meeting. 

5.  To  assign  to  each  of  the  said  road  districts  such  of  the  inhabitants  liable  to  pay  taxes 

on  highways  as  they  think  proper,  having  regard  to  the  nearness  of  residence  as  much 
as  practicable. 

6.  To  require  the  Overseers  of  Highways  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  they  shall 

deem  necessary,  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law. 

7.  To  assess  the  highway  taxes  in  their  respective  towns  in  each  year,  as  provided  by  law. 

8.  To  lay  out  and  establish  upon  actual  surveys,  as  hereinafter  provided,  such  new  roads  in 

their  respective  towns  ,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper ;  to  discontinue  such 
roads  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  have  become  unnecessary,  and  to  widen  or  alter  such 
roads  when  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  public  convenience,  and  perform  all  other 
duties  respecting  highways  and  bridges  directed  by  this  chapter. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

Sec.  1548.  The  Town  Boards,  Village  Boards  and  Common  Councils  of  the  respective 
towns,  villages  and  cities  may  grant  license  to  such  persons  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  keep 
groceries,  saloons  or  other  places,  within  their  respective  towns,  villages  or  cities,  for  the  sale  in 

Quantities  less  than  one  gallon  of  strong,  spirituous,  malt,  ardent  or"  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be 
rank  on  the  premises ;  and  in  like  manner  may  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  in  any  quantity  of 
such  liquors  not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises.  The  sum  to  be  paid  for  such  license  for  the  sale 
of  such  liquor  to  be  drank  on  the  premises  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  for  the  sale  of  such  liquors  not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises  shall 
be  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  dollars. 

Sec.  1549.  Every  applicant  for  such  license  shall,  before  delivery  thereof,  file  with  such 
town,  village  or  city  clerk  a  bond  to  the  State  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with  at 
least  two  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  authorities  granting  the  license,  who  shall  each  justify 
in  double  its  amount  over  and  above  their  debts  and  liabilities  and  exemptions,  and  be  freehold- 
ers and  residents  of  the  county,  conditioned  that  the  applicant,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
license  will  keep  and  maintain  an  orderly  and  well-regulated  house ;  that  he  will  permit  no 
gambling  with  cards,  dice  or  any  device  or  implement  for  that , purpose,  within  his  premises  or 
any  out-house,  yard  or  shed  appertaining  thereto ;  that  he  will  not  sell  or  give  away  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  any  minor,  having  good  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  such,  unless  upon  the  writ- 
ten order  of  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such  minor,  or  to  persons  intoxicated  or  bordering  upon 
intoxication,  or  to  habitual  drunkards ;  and  that  he  will  pay  all  damages  that  may  be  recovered 
by  any  person,  and  that  he  will  observe  and  obey  all  orders  of  such  Supervisors,  Trustees  or 
Aldermen,  or  any  of  them,  made  pursuant  to  law.  In  case  of  the  breach  of  the  condition  of 
any  such  bond,  an  action  may  be  brought  thereon  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
judgment  shall  be  entered  against  the  principals  and  sureties  therein  named  for  the  full  penalty 
thereof;  and  execution  may  issue  thereupon  by  order  of  the  court  therefor,  to  satisfy  any 
Judgment  that  may  have  been  recovered  against  the  principal  named  in  said  bond,  by  reason  of 
any  breach  in  the  conditions  thereof,  or  for  any  penalties  of  forfeitures  incurred  under  this  chap- 
ter. If  more  than  one  judgment  shall  have  been  recovered,  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may 
apply  the  proceeds  of  said  bond  toward  the  satisfaction  of  said  several  judgments,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  see  fit. 

Sec.  1550.  If  any  person  shall  vend,  sell,  deal  or  traflSc  in  or  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
this  chapter,  give  away,  any  spirituous,  malt,  ardent  or  intoxicating  liquors  or  drinks  in  any 
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quantity  whatever  without  first  having  obtained  license  therefor,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  dollars,  besides  the  costs  of  suit,  or, 
in  lieu  of  such  fine,  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  the  proper  county  not  to  exceed  sixty 
days  nor  less  than  twenty  days  ;  and,  in  case  of,  punishment  by  fine  as  above  provided,  such  per- 
son shall,  unless  the  fine  and  costs  be  paid  forthwith,  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  of  the  proper 
county  until  such  fine  and  costs  are  paid,  or  until  discharged  by  due  course  of  law  ;  and,  in  case 
of  a  second  or  any  subsequent  conviction  of  the  same  person  during  any  one  year,  the  punish- 
ment may  be  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  1551.  Upon  complaint  made  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  any  person  that  he 
knows  or  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  offense  against  this  chapter,  or  any  violation  thereof, 
has  been  committed,  he  shall  examine  the  complainant  on  oath,  and  he  shall  reduce  such  com- 
plaint to  writing  and  cause  the  same  to  be  subscribed  by  the  person  complaining.  And  if  it 
shall  appear  to  such  Justice  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  oflfense  has  been 
committed,  he  shall  immediately  issue  his  warrant,  reciting  therein  the  substance  of  such  com- 
plaint and  requiring  the  ofiicer  to  whom  such  warrant  shall  be  directed  forthwith  to  arrest  the  - 
accused  and  bring  him  before  such  Justice,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  ;  and  the  same  war- 
rant may  require  the  oflScer  to  summon  such  persons  as  shall  be  therein  named  to  appear  at  the 
trial  to  give  evidence. 

Sec.  1552.  The  District  Attorney  of  the  proper  county  shall,  on  notice  given  to  him  by 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  before  whom  any  such  complaint  shall  be  made,  attend  the  trial  before 
such  Justice  and  conduct  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

Sec.  1553.  Every  supervisor,  trustee,  alderman  and  justice  of  the  peace,  police  ofiScer» 
marshal,  deputy  marshal  and  constable  of  any  town,  village  or  city  who  shall  know  or  be  credi- 
bly informed  that  any  offense  has  been  committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
make  complaint  against  the  person  so  offending  within  their  respective  towns,  villages  or  cities 
to  a  proper  Justice  of  the  Peace  therein,  and  for  every  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  do  every  such 
ofiBcer  shall  forfeit  t^fenty-five  dollars,  and  the  Treasurer  of  such  town,  village  or  city  shall  pros- 
ecute therefor. 

Sec.  1557.  Any  keeper  of  any  saloon,  shop  or  place  of  any  name  whatsoever  for  the  sale 
of  strong,  spirituous  or  malt  liquors  to  be  drank  on  the  premises  in  any  quantity  less  than  one 
gallon,  who  shall  sell,  vend  or  in  any  way  deal  or  traffic  in  or  for  the  purpose  of  evading  this 
chapter,  give  away  any  spirituous,  ardent  or  malt  liquors  or  drinks  in  any  quantity  whatsoever 
to  or  with  a  minor,  having  good  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  such,  or  to  a  person  intoxicated  or 
bordering  on  a  state  of  intoxication,  or  to  any  other  prohibited  person  before  mentioned,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  nor  shall  any  person  sell  or  in  any  way  deal  or  traffic  in,  or, 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  this  chapter,  give  away,  any  spirituous,  ardent,  intoxicating  or  malt 
liquors  or  drinks  in  any  quantity  whatsoever  within  one  mile  of  either  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane ;  and  any  person  who  shall  so  sell  or  give  away  any  such  liquors  or  drinks  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES. 

Sec.  1675.  All  notes  in  writing  made  and  signed  by  any  person  or  for  any  corporation, 
and  all  certificates  of  the  deposit  of  money  issued  by  any  person  or  corporation,  whereby  he  or 
it  shall  promise  to  pay  to  any  person  or  order,  or  unto  the  bearer,  any  s'lm  of  money,  as  therein 
mentioned,  shall  be  due  and  payable  as  therein  expressed,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  and 
shall  be  negotiable  in  like  manner  as  inland  bills  of  exchange,  according  to  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants. But  no  order  drawn  upon  or  accepted  by  the  Treasurer  of  any  county,  town,  city,  village 
or  school  district,  whether  drawn  by  any  officer  thereof  or  any  other  person,  and  no  obligation  nor 
instrument  made  by  such  corporation  or  any  officer  thereof,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law 
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to  be  made'  negotiable,  shall  be,  or  shall  be  deemed  to  be,  negotiable  according  to  the  customs  of 
merchants,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  drawn  or  made. 

Sec.  1680.  On  all  bills  of  exchange  payable  at  sight,  or  at  future  day  certain,  within 
this  State,  and  all  negotiable  promissory  notes,  orders  and  drafts  payable  at  a  future  day  cer- 
tain, within  this  State,  in  which  there  is  not  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  grace  should 
be  allowed  in  like  manner  as  it  is  allowed  by  the  custom  of  merchants  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
payable  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  after  date  or  sight.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  extend  to  any  bill  of  exchange,  notp  or  draft  payable  on  demand. 

Sec.  1684.  All  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange  or  other  negotiable  paper  maturing  on 
Sunday  or  upon  any  legal  holiday  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  the  next  preceding  secular  day, 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Sec.  1728.  In  all  manufactories,  work-shops  and  other  places  used  for  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  the  time  of  labor  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  women 
employed  therein,  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  in  one  day ;  and  any  employer,  stockholder, 
director,  oflScer,  overseer,  clerk  or  foreman  who  shall  compel  any  woman  or  any  child  to  labor 
exceeding  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  who  shall  permit  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  in  any  such  place,  if  he  shall  have  control  over 
such  child  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  or  who  shall  employ  at  manual  labor  any  child  under  twelve 
years  of  age  in  any  factory  or  work-shop  where  more  than  three  persons  are  employed,  or  who 
shall  employ  any  child  of  twelve  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  such  factory  or  work- 
shop for  more  than  seven  months  in  any  one  year,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars  for  each  such  offense. 

Sec.  1729.  In  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  business, 
where  there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  day's  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  and 
all  engagements  or  contracts  for  labor  in  such  cases  shall  be  so  construed ;  but  this  shall  no< 
apply  to  any  contract  for  labor  by  the  week,  month  or  year. 

FORM  OF  CONVEYANCES. 

Sec.  2207.  A  deed  of  quitclaim  and  release  of  the  form  in  common  use  or  of  the  form 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pass  all  the  estate  which  the  grantor  could  lawfully 
convey  by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale. 

Sec.  2208.    Conveyances  of  land  may  be  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

WARRANTY   DEED. 

A  B,  grantor  of County,  Wisconsin,  hereby  conveys  and  warrants  to  C  D,  grantee, 

of County,  Wisconsin,  for  the  sum  of dollars,  the  following  tract  of  land  in 

County. 

[Here  describe  the  premises.) 

Witness  the  hand  and  seal  of  said  grantor  this day  of ,  18 — . 

In  the  presence  of  1 

>  ■ [seal.' 

j  quitclaim  deed.  [seal.' 

A  B,  grantor,  of County,  Wisconsin,  hereby  quitclaims  to  C  D,  grantee,  of 

County,  Wisconsin,  for  the  sum  of  dpUars,  the  following  tract  of  land  in County, 

(Were  describe  the  premises.) 

Witness  the  hand  and  seal  of  said  grantor  this day  of ,  18 — . 

In  presence  of        ~| 

V  [seal." 

j  •  [seal.' 
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Such  deeds,  when  executed  and  acknowledged  as  required  by  law,  shall,  when  of  the  first 
of  the  albove  forms,  have  the  effect  of  a  conveyance  in  fee  simjile  to  the  grantee,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  of  the  premises  therein  named,  together  with  all  the  appurtenances,  rights  and  privileges 
thereto  belonging,  with  a  covenant  from  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  personal  representatives,  that 
he  is  lawfully  seized  of  the  premises ;  has  good  right  to  convey  the  same ;  that  he  guaran- 
tees the  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  in  the  quiet  possession  thereof ;  that  the  same  are  free  from 
all  incumbrances,  and  that  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  personal  representatives  will  forever  war- 
rant and  defend  the  title  and  possession  thereof  in  the  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns  against  all 
lawful  claims  whatsoever.  Any  exceptions  to  such  covenants  may  be  briefly  inserted  in  such 
deed,  following  the  description  of  the  land ;  and  when  in  the  second  of  the  above  forms,  shall 
have  the  effect  of  a  conveyance  in  fee  simple  to  the  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  all  the  right, 
title,  interest  and  estate  of  the  grantor,  either  in  possession  or  expectancy,  in  and  to  the  prem- 
ises therein  described,  and  all  rights,  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereto  belongings 

MOETGAGEB. 

Sec.  2209.     A  mortgage  may  be  substantially  in  the  following  form  : 

A  B,  mortgagor,  of ' County,  Wisconsin,  hereby  mortgages  to  C  D,  mortgagee,  of 

County,  Wisconsin,  for  the  sum  of ■  dollars,  the  following  tract  of  land  in  — = 


County. 

{Here  describe  the  premises) 

This  mortgage  is  giyen  to  secure  the  following  indebtedness  : 

'Here  state  amount  or  amounts  and  form  of  indebtedness,  whether  on  note,  bond  or  otherwise,  time  or  times  when  due,  rate 

of  interest,  by  and  to  whom  payable,  etc.) 

The  mortgagor  agrees  to  pay  all  taxes  and  assessments  on  said  premises,  and  the  sum  of 
• dollars  attorney's  fees  in  case  of  foreclosure  thereof. 

Witness  the  hand  and  seal  of  said  mortgagor  this day  of ,  18 — . 

In  presence  of    ~|  , 

>  ,  [seal.] 

■ — ; j  — '■ ■: [seal.] 

when  executed  and  acknowledged  according  to  law  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  conveyance  of 
the  land  therein  described,  together  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging  in  pledge  to  the  mortgagee,  his  heirs,  assigns  and  legal  representatives  for  the  payment 
of  the  indebtedness  therein  set  forth,  with  covenant  from  the  mortgagor  that  all  taxes  and  assess- 
toents  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  land  described  during  the  continuance  of  the  mortgage  shall 
be  paid  previous  to  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes,  as  fully  as  the  forms 
of  mortgage  now  and  heretofore  in  common  use  in  this  State,  and  may  be  foreclosed  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect,  upon  any  default  being  made  in  any  of  the  conditions  thereof 
as  to  payment  of  either  principal,  interest  or  taxes. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  MORTGAGE. 

Sec.  2210.     An  assignment  of  a  mortgage  substantially  in  the  following  form : 
For  value  received  I,  A  B,  of  — ,  Wisconsin,  hereby  assign  to  C  D,  of ,  Wis- 
consin, the  within  mortgage  (or  a  certain  mortgage  executed  to '■ — ■  by  E  F  and  wife,  of 

County,  Wisconsin,  the day  of ,  18 — ,  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of 

Deeds  of County,  Wisconsin,  in  Vol. of  mortgages,  on  page ),  together  with 

the and  indebtedness  therein  mentioned. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of ,  18 — . 

Tn  presence  of    1 

j:  A  B.  [seal.] 
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shall  be  sufficient  to  vest  in  the  assignee  for  all  purposes  all  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee 
under  the  mortgage,  and  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  due  thereon  at  the  date  of  assignment. 
Such  assignment,  when  indorsed  upon  the  original  mortgage,  shall  not  require  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  order  to  entitle  the  same  to  be  recorded. 

TITLE  TO  REAL  PROPERTY  BY  DESCENT. 

Sec.  2270.  When  any  person  shall  die,  seized  of  any  lands,  tenements  br  hereditaments,  or 
any  right  thereto,  or  entitled  to  any  interest  therein  in  fee  simple,  or  for  the  life  of  another,  not 
having  lawfully  devised  the  same,  they  shall  descend  subject  to  his  debts,  except  as  provided  in 
the  next  section,  in  the  manner  following : 

1.  In  equal  shares  to  his  children,  and  to  the  lawful  issue  of  any  deceased  child,  by  right 

of  representation ;  and  if  there  be  no  child  of  the  intestate  living  at  his  death,  his 
estate  shall  descend  to  all  his  other  lineal  descendants ;  and  if  all  the  said  descendants 
are  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred  to  the  intestate,  they  shall  share  the  estate  equally, 
otherwise  they  shall  take  according  to  the  right  of  representation. 

2.  If  he  shall  leave  no  lawful  issue,  to  his  widow ;  if  he  shall  leave  no  such  issue  or  widow, 

to  his  parents,  if  living ;  and  if  either  shall  not  be  living,  the  survivor  shall  inherit 
his  said  estate.  If  a  woman  shall  die,  leaving  no  issue,  her  estate  shall  descend  to 
her  husband,  if  she  shall  have  one  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  and  if  she'  shall  leave, 
surviving  her,  neither  issue  nor  husband,  to  her  parents,  if  living ;  and  if  either  shall 
not  be  living,  the  survivor  shall  inherit  her  said  estate. 

3.  If  he  shall  leave  no  lawful  issue^  nor  widow,  nor  father,  nor  mother,  his  estate  shall 

descend  in  equal  shares  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  the  children  of  any  deceased 
brother  or  sister,  by  right  of  representation. 

4.  If  the  intestate  shall  leave  no  lawful  issue,  widow,  father,  motherj  brother  nor  sister, 

his  estate  shall  descend  to  his  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree,  except  that  when  there  are 
two  or  more  collateral  kindred  in  equal  degree,  but  claiming  through  different  ances- 
tors, those  who  claim  through  the  nearest  ancestor  shall  be  preferred  to  those  claiming 
through  an  ancestor  more  remote ;  provided,  however, 
6.  If  any  person  die  leaving  several  children,  or  leaving  one  child,  and  the  issue  of  one  or 
more  other  children,  and  any  such  surviving  child  shall  die  under  age,  and  not  having 
been  married,  all  the  estate  that  came  to  the  deceased  child,  by  inheritance  from  such 
deceased  parent,  shall  descend  in  equal  shares  to  the  other  children  of  the  same  parent, 
and  to  the  issue  of  any  such  other  children  who  shall  have  died,  by  right  of  represen  tation. 

6.  If,  at  the  death  of  such  child,  who  shall  die  under  age,  and  not  having  been  married,  all 

the  other  children  of  his  said  parent  shall  also  be  dead,  and  any  of  them  shall  have  left 
issue,  the  estate  that  came  to  said  child  by  inheritance  from  his  said  parent,  shall 
descend  to  all  the  issue  of  the  other  children  of  the  same  parent ;  and  if  all  the  said 
issue  are  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred  to  said  child,  they  shall  share  the  said  estate 
equally ;  otherwise  they  shall  take  according  to  the  right  of  representation. 

7.  If  the  intestate  shall  have  no  widow  nor  kindred,  his  estate  shall  escheat  to  the  State, 

and  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  school  fund. 
Sec.  2271.  When  the  owner  of  any  homestead  shall  die,  not  having  lawfully  devised  the 
same,  such  homestead  shall  descend  free  of  all  judgments  and  claims  against  such   deceased 
owner  or  his  estate,  except  mortgages  lawfully  executed  thereon,  and  laborers'  and  mechanics' 
liens,  in  the  manner  following : 

1.  If  he  shall  have  no  lawful  issue,  to  his  widow. 

2.  If  he  shall  leave  a  widow  and  issue,  to  his  widow  during  her  widowhood,  and,  upon  her 

marriage  or  death,  to  his  heirs,  according  to  the  next  preceding  section. 

3.  If  he  shall  leave  issue  and  no  widow,  to  such  issue,  according  to  the  preceding  section. 

4.  If  he  shall  leave  no  issue  or  widow,  such  homestead  shall  descend  under  the  next  pre- 

ceding section,  subject  to  lawful  liens  thereon. 
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OF  WILLS. 

Sec.  2277.  Every  person  of  full  age,  and  any  married  woman  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
and  upward,  being  of  sound  mind,  seized  in  his  or  her  own  right  of  any  lands,  or  of  any  right 
thereto,  or  entitled  to  any  interest  therein,  descendible  to  his  or  her  heirs,  may  devise  and  dig- 
pose  of  the  same  by  last  will  and  testament  in  writing ;  and  all  such  estate  not  disposed  of  by 
will,  shall  descend  as  the  estate  of  an  intestate,  being  chargeable,  in  both  cases,  with  the  pay- 
ment of  all  his  debts  or  her  debts,  except  as  provided  in  the  next  preceding  chapter,  and  in  sec- 
tion twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty. 

Sec.  2278.  Every  devise  of  land  in  any  will  shall  be  construed  to  convey  all  the  estate 
of  the  devisor  therein,  which  he  could  lawfully  devise,  unless  it  shall  clearly  appear  by  the  will 
that  the  devisor  intended  to  convey  a  less  estate. 

Sec.  2279.  Any  estate,  right  or  interest  in  lands  acquired  by  the  testator,  after  the  making 
of  his  will,  shall  pass  thereby  in  like  manner  as  if  possessed  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  if 
such  shall  manifestly  appear,  by  the  will,  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

Sec.  2280.  When  any  homestead  shall  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  the  owner  thereof,  the  devisee  shall  take  the  same,  free  of  all  j  udgments  and  claims 
against  the  testator  or  his  estate,  except  mortgages  lawfully  executed  thereon,  and  laborers'  and 
mechanics'  liens. 

Sec.  2281.  Every  person  of  full  age,  and  every  married  woman  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  upward,  being  of  sound  mind,  may,  by  last  will  and  testament  in  writing,  bequeath 
and  dispose  of  all  his  or  her  personal  estate  remaining  at  his  or  her  decease,  and  all  his  or  her 
rights  thereto  and  interest  therein,  subject  to  the  payment  of  debts  ;  and  all  such  estate  not  dis- 
posed of  by  the  will  shall  be  administered  as  intestate  estate. 

Sec.  2284.  All  beneficial  devises,  legacies  and  gifts  whatsoever,  made  or  given  in  any  will 
to  a  subscribing  witness  thereto,  shall  be  wholly  void,  unless  there  be  two  other  competent  sub- 
scribing witnesses  to  the  same  ;  but  a  mere  charge  on  the  lands  of  the  devisor  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  shall  not  prevent  his  creditors  from  being  competent  witnesses  to  his  will. 

Sec.  2285.  But  if  such  witness,  to  whom  any  beneficial  devise  may  have  been  made  or 
given,  would  have  been  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  estate  of  the  testator,  in  case  the  will  was 
not  established,  then  so  much  of  the  share  that  would  have  descended  or  been  distributed  to 
such  witness  as  will  not  exceed  the  devise  or  bequest  made  to  him  in  the  will,  shall  be  saved  to 
him,  and  he  may  recover  the  same  of  the  devisees  or  legatees  named  in  the  will,  in  proportion 
to  and  out  of  the  parts  devised  or  bequeathed  to  them. 

Sec.  2286.  When  any  child  shall  be  born,  after  the  making  of  his  parent's  will,  and  no 
provision  shall  be  made  therein  for  him,  such  child  shall  have  the  same  share  in  the  estate  of  the 
testator  as  if  he  had  died  intestate ;  and  the  share  of  such  child  shall  be  assigned  to  him,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  in  case  of  intestate  estates,  unless  it  shall  be  apparent  from  the  will  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  testator  that  no  provision  should  be  made  for  such  child. 

Sec.  2290.  No  will,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  .revoked,  unless  by  burning,  tearing,  can- 
celing or  obliterating  the  same,  with  the  intention  of  revoking  it,'  by  the  testator,  or  by  some 
person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  direction,  or  by  some  other  will  or  codicil  in  writing,  executed 
as  prescribed  in  this  chapter,  or  by  some  other  writing,  signed,  attested  and  subscribed  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  chapter,  for  the  execution  of  a  will ;  excepting,  only,  thait  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  revocation  implied  by  law,  from  subsequent  changes  in 
the  condition  or  circumstances  of  the  testator.  The  power  to  make  a  will  implies  the  power  to 
revoke  the  same. 

OF  THE  ADOPTION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sec.  4021.  Any  inhabitant  of  this  State  may  petition  the  County  Court,  in  the  county  of 
his  residence,  for  leave  to  adopt  a  child  not  his  own  by  birth ;  but  no  such  petition  made  by  a 
married  person  shall  be  granted,  unless  the  husband  or  wjfe  of  the  petitioner  shall  join  therein ; 
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nor  shall  any  such  petition  be  granted,  unless  the  child,  if  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  more, 
shall  consent  thereto  in  writing,  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4022.  No  such  adoption  shall  be  made,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  living 
parents  of  such  child,  unless  the  court  shall  find  that  one  of  the  parents  has  abandoned  the  child, 
or  gone  to  parts  unknown,  when  such  consent  may  be  given  by  the  parent,  if  any,  having  the 
care  of  the  child.  In  case  where  neither  of  the  parents  is  living,  or  if  living,  have  abandoned 
the  child,  such  consent  may  be  given  by  the  guardian  of  such  child,  if  any  ;  if  such  child  has  no 
guardian,  such  consent  may  be  given  by  any  of  the  next  of  kin  of  such  child,  residing  in  this  State, 
or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  some  suitable  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  court. 

2.  In  case  of  a  child  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  such  consent  may  be  given  by  the  mother, 
if  she  is  living,  and  has  not  abandoned  such  child. 

Sec.  4023.  If  upon  such  petition  and  consent,  as  herein  provided,  the  County  Court  shall 
be  satisfied  of  the  identity  and  the  relations  of  the  persons,  and  that  the  petitioners  are  of  suffi- 
cient ability  to  bring  up,  and  furnish  suitable  nurture  and  education  for  the  child,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  degree  and  condition  of  its  parents,  and  that  it  is  proper  that  such  adoption  shall 
take  effect,  such  court  shall  make  an  order,  reciting  said  facts  that,  from  and  after  the  date 
thereof,  such  child  shall  be  deemed,  to  all  legal  intents  and  purposes,  the  child  of  the  petitioners ; 
and  by  such  order  the  name  of  such  child  may  be  changed  to  that  of  the  parents  by  adoption. 

Sec.  4024.  A  child  so  adopted,  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  inheritance  and  succes- 
sion by  such  child,  custody  of  the  person  and  right  of  obedience  by  such  parents  by  adoption, 
and  all  other  legal  consequences  and  incidents  of  the  natural  relation  of  parents  and  children, 
the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  such  child  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock  of  such 
parents  by  adoption,  excepting  that  such  child  shall  not  be  capable  of  taking  property 
expressly  limited  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  such  parents. 

The  natural  parents  of  such  child  shall  be  deprived,  by  such  order  of  adoption,  of  all  legal 
rights  whatsoever,  respecting  such  child,  and  such  child  shall  be  freed  from  all  legal  obligations  of 
maintenance  and  obedience  to  such  natural  parents 

INTEREST. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  7  per  cent.  A  higher  rate  of  interest,  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent,  may  be  contracted  for,  but  the  same  must  be  clearly  expressed  in  writing.  If  a  higher 
rate  than  10  per  cent  is  collected  or  paid,  the  party  so  paying  may,  by  himself  or  his  legal  rep- 
resentative, recover  treble  the  amount  so  paid  above  the  10  per  cent,  if  the  action  is  brought 
within  one  year,  and  all  bills,  notes,  or  other  contracts  whatsoever,  whereby  a  higher  rate  than  10 
per  cent  is  secured,  shall  be  liable  for  the  principal  sum,  but  no  interest'shall  be  recovered. 

JURISDICTION   OF   COURTS. 

The  Circuit  Courts  have  general  jurisdiction  xivcr  all  civil  pnd  criminal  actions  within  theii 
respective  circuits,  subject  to  a  re-examination  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  County  Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  probate  matters  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  shall  have  exclusive  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  counties  of  Brown,  Dodge,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Milwaukee  and  Winnebago  in  all  cases  of  appeals  from  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  civil 
actions,  and  all  cases  commenced  in  Justices'  Courts  therein,  there  shall  be  an  answer  put  in, 
showing  that  the  title  of  lands  will  come  in  question. 

And  such  Courts  shall  have  concurrent  and  equal  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings with  the  Circuit  Courts  of  said  counties  to  the  following  extent  respectively : 

The  County  Court  of  Brown,  when  the  value  of  the  property  in  controversy,  after  deduct- 
ing all  payments  and  set-offs,  shall  not  exgeed  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  County  Court  of  Dodge  County,  when  such  value  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 
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The  County  Court  of  Fond  du  Lac,  when  such  value  shall  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  County  Court  of  Milwaukee,  when  such  value  does  not  exceed  five  million  dollars. 

The  County  of  Winnebago,  when  such  value  does  not  exceed  ty^entj  thousand  dollars. 

They  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  for  foreclosure  where  the  value  does  not  exceed 
the  above  amounts,  and  of  all  actions  for  divorce  or  for  affirmation  or  annullment  of  marriage 
contract. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  where  two  hundred  dollars  or  less 
are  involved. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Justices  extends  to  all  cases  where  the  fine  is  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  the  imprisonment  six  months. 

JURORS. 

All  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  qualified  electors  of  the  State  shall 
be  liable  to  be  drawn  as  jurors,  except  as  provided  as  follows : 

The  following  persons  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  as  jurors : 

All  officers  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Attorney  General,  State  Superintendent  and  Treasurer ;  all  Judges,  Clerks  of  Courts  of  Record ; 
all  county  officers.  Constables,  attorneys  and  counselors  at  law,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  any 
religious  society,  practicing  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  and  the  President,  professors  and 
instructors  of  the  University  and  their  assistants,  and  of  the  several  colleges  and  incorporated 
academies ;  all  teachers  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  one  teacher  in  each  common  school,  the 
officers  and  employes  of  the  several  State  institutions,  one  miller  in  each  grist-mill,  one  ferry- 
man at  each  licensed  ferry,  one  dispensing  druggist  in  each  prescription  drug-stoi;e,  all  telegraph 
operators  and  superintendents,  conductors,  engineers,  firemen,  collectors  and  station-agents  of 
any  railroad  or  canal,  while  in  actual  employment  as  such  ;  all  officers  of  fire  departments,  and 
all  active  members  of  fire  companies  organized  according  to  law  ;  all  persons  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  all  persons  of  unsound  mind  or  subject  to  any  bodily  infirmity  amounting  to 
disability  ;  all  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  and  all  persons  who  have 
served  at  any  regular  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror  within  one  year,  except 
he  shall  be  summoned  on  a  special  venire  or  as  a  talesman. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 
Capital  punishment  has  been  abolished  in  this  State. 

WOLE  SCALPS. 
A  bounty  of  five  dollars  is  paid  for  each  wolf  scalp. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Whenever  either  of  the  articles,  as  commodities  hereafter  mentioned,  shall  be  sold  by  the 
bushel,  and  no  special  agreement  as  to  measure  or  weight  thereof  shall  be  made  by  the  parties, 
the  measure  shall  be  ascertained  by  weight,  and  shall  be  computed  as  follows : 
Sixty  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  clover  seed,  potatoes  or  beans. 

'  Fifty  pounds  for  a,  bushel  of  green  apples ;  fifty-six  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  rutabagas,  flax- 
seed, rye  or  Indian  corn  shelled,  and  seventy  pounds  of  Indian  corn-unshelled;  fifty  pounds  for 
a  bushel  of  rape  seed,  buckwheat,  beets,  carrots  or  onions  ;  forty-eight  pounds  for  a  bushel  of 
barley ;  forty-five  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  timothy  seed  ;  forty -four  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  pars- 
nips ;  forty-two  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  common  flat  turnips ;  thirty-two  pounds  for  a  bushel  of 
oats ;  and  twenty-eight  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  dried  apples  or  dried  peaches. 
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No  person  shall  sell,  buy  or  receive  in  store  any  grain  at  any  weight  or  measure  per  bushel 
other  than  the  standard  weight  or  measure  per  bushel  fixed  by  law ;  and,  for  any  violation,  the 
offender  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  rior  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

DAMAGES  FOR  TRESPASS. 

Any  person  who  shall  willfully,  maliciously  or  wantonly  destroy,  remove,  throw  down  or 
injure  any  fence,  hedge  or  wall  inclosing  any  orchard,  pasture,  meadow,  garden,  or  any  field 
whatever  on  land  belonging  to  or  lawfully  occupied  by  another,  or  open  and  leave  open,  throw 
down,  injure,  remove  or  destroy  any  gate  or  bars  in  such  fence,  hedge  or  wall,  or  cut  down,  root 
up,  sever,  injure,  destroy  or  carry  away  when  severed,  any  fruit,  shade,  ornamental  or  other  tree, 
or  any  shrub,  root,  plant,  fruit,  flower,  grain  or  other  vegetable  production,  or  dig  up,  sever  or 
carry  away  any  mineral,  earth  or  stone,  or  tear  down,  mutilate,  deface  or  injure  any  building, 
sign-board,  fence  or  railing,  or  sever  and  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  standing  or  being  upon  the 
land  of  another  or  held  in  trust,  or  who  shall  willfully,  maliciously  or  wantonly  cut  down,  root 
up,  injure,  destroy  or  remove  or  carry  away  any  fruit,  ornamental  or  other  tree,  or  any  shrub, 
fruit,  flower,  vase  or  statue,  arbor,  or  any  ornamental  structure,  standing  or  being  in  any  street 
or  public  ground  in  any  city  or  village,  in  any  private  inclosure  or  highway,  or  destroy,  remove, 
mutilate  or  injure  any  milestone  or  board,  or  any  guide-post  or  board  erected  in  any  highway  or 
public  way,  or  on  any  turnpike,  plank-road  or  railroad,  or  deface  or  obliterate  any  device  or  inscrip- 
tion thereon,  or  cut  down,  break  down,  remove,  mutilate  or  injure  any  monument  erected  or  tree 
marked  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  boundaries  of  any  town  or  tract  of  land  or  subdivision 
thereof,  or  deface  or  obliterate  any  figures,  letters,  device  or  inscription  thereon,  made  for  such 
purpose,  or  break,  remove,  destroy  or  injure  any  post,  guard,  railing  or  lamp-post  or  lamp 
thereon,  erected  or  being  on  any  bridge,  street,  sidewalk,  alley,  court,  passage,  park,  public 
ground,  highway,  turnpike,  plank  or  rail  road,  or  extinguish  or  break  any  lamp  on  any  such 
lamp-post,  or  tear,  deface,  mutilate  or  injure  any  book,  map,  pamphlet,  chart,  picture  or  other 
property  belonging  to  any  public  library,  or  take  and  carry  away  the  same  with  intent  to  con- 
vert to  his  own  use,  or  shall  injure  or  destroy  any  personal  property  of  another,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars.    » 

Any  person  who  shall  willfully,  maliciously  or  wantonly  kill,  maim,  mutilate,  disfigure  or 
injure  any  horse,  mule,  cattle,  sheep  or  other  domestic  animal  of  another,  or  administer  poison 
to  such  animal,  or  expose  any  poison,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  taken  or  swallowed  by 
such  animal ;  and  any  person  who  shall  overdrive,  overwork,  overload,  maim,  wound,  torture, 
torment,  cruelly  beat  or  kill  any  such  animal  belonging  to  himself  or  another,  or  being  the  owner 
or  having  the  care  or  charge  thereof,  shall  fail  to  provide  necessary  food,  water  or  shelter  for  any 
such  animal,  or  who  shall  turn  out  and  abandon,  without  proper  care  and  protection,  or  cruelly 
work  any  such  animal  when  old,  diseased,  disabled  or  unfit  for  work,  or  shall  carry  or  confine 
any  live  animal,  fowl  or  bird,  in  a  cruel  or  inhuman  manner,  or  who  shall  cause,  procure  or  abet 
any  cruelty  above  mentioned,  or  the  fighting  or  baiting  of  bulls,  dogs  or  cocks,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  six  months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

ESTRAYS. 

No  stray,  except  horses  and  mules,  shall  be  taken  up  by  any  person  not  a  resident  of  the 
town  in  which  it  is  found ;  nor  unless  it  is  found  upon  land  owned  or  occupied 'by  him.  Every 
finder  for  a  stray  must  notify  the  owner,  if  he  is  known,  within  seven  days,  and  request  him  to 
pay  all  reasonable  charges  and  take  the  stray  away.  If  the  owner  is  not  known,  he  must  file  a 
notice  with  the  Town  Clerk  within  ten  days,  who  shall  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  County 
Clerk. 

If  the  stray  is  not  worth  five  dollars,  the  finder  shall  post  a  copy  of  such  notice  in  two  pub- 
lic places  in  such  town ;  if  it  exceed  five  dollars  in  value,  he  shall  publish  such  notice  four 
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successive  weeks  either  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county  or  in  an  adjoining  county,  if  one 
be  published  nearer  his  residence  than  any  published  in  his  county  ;  but  if  no  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished within  twenty  miles  of  his  residence,  then  he  must  post  such  notice  in  three  public  places 
in  his  county.  Such  notice  shall  describe  the  stray  by  giving  its  marks,  natural  or  artificial,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  finder,  specifying  the  section  and  town,  and  the 
time  when  such  stray  was  taken  up.  For  neglect  to  post  up  or  publish  as  required,  the  finder 
shall  be  liable  to  double  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  by  the  owner.  For  neglect  to  post  or 
publish  for  one  year,  the  findei'  shall  be  liable  for  its  full  value,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of 
the  town,  and  the  amount  recovered  to  be  added  to  the  school  fund  of  such  town. 

The  finder  shall,  within  one  month,  cause  the  stray  to  be  appraised  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  a  certificate  of  such  ap'praisal  signed  by  such  Justice  filed  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office.  The 
finder  shall  pay  the  Justice  fifty  cents  for  such  certificate,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile 
necessarily  traveled  to  make  the  same. 

The  owner  may  have  the  same  restored  to  him  any  time  within  one  year  after  such  notice 
is  filed  in  the  town  Clerk's  ofiice,  by  proving  that  the  stray  belongs  to  him,  and  paying  all  lawful 
charges  incurred  in  relation  to  the  same.  If  the  owner  and  finder  cannot  agree  as  to  the  charges, 
either  party,  on  notice  to  the  other,  may  apply  to  a  Justice  of  such  town  to  settle  the  same,  who, 
for  that  purpose,  may  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  the  amount  found  due,  with  the 
costs,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  such  stray.  If  no  owner  applies  for  the  return  of  such  stray,  as  pro- 
vided, and  the  same  is  not  worth  more  than  ten  dollars,  it  shall  become  the  absolute  property  of 
such  finder ;  but  if  the  appraisal  shall  exceed  ten  dollars,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  by 
the  Sheriff  or  any  Constable  of  the  county,  on  the  request  of  the  finder,  and  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  one-half  the  proceeds,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  town  within 
ten  days.  If  the  finder  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  cause  such  sale,  he  shall  pay  to  the  town  the 
value  of  such  stray,  to  be  recovered  by  the  town. 

If  any  person,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  shall  take  away  such  stray,  without  first 
paying  the  lawful  charges,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  finder  for  the  value  of  such  stray.  If  the  finder 
shall  neglect  to  do  any  act  prescribed  above,  he  shall  be  precluded  from  acquiring  any  right  in 
.such  stray,  and  from  receiving  any  charges  or  expenses  relative  thereto. 

FENCES. 

The  Overseers  of  Highways  in  their  respective  towns,  the  Aldermen  of  cities  in  their 
respective  wards,  and  the  Trustees  of  villages  in  their  respective  villages,  shall  be  Fence  Viewers, 
•and  in  towns  having  less  than  three  road  districts,  the  Supervisors  shall  be  Fence  Viewers. 

All  fences  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  in  good  repair,  consisting  of  rails,  timber,  boards 
or  stone  walls,  or  any  combination  thereof,  and  all  brooks,  rivers,  ponds,  creeks,  ditches  and 
hedges  or  other  things  which  shall  be  considered  equivalent  thereto,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Fence  Viewers,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  same  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  legal  and  sufiBcient 
fences.  Every  partition  of  a  fence,  or  line  upon  which  a  fence  is  to  be  built,  made  by  the  owners 
■of  the  adjoining  lands,  in  writing,  sealed  and  witnessed  by  two  witnesses,  or  by  Fence  Viewers 
in  writing,  under  their  hands,  after  being  recorded  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office,  shall  oblige  such 
-owners  and  their  heirs,  as  long  as  they  remain  owners,  and  after  parting  with  the  ownership, 
until  a  new  partition  is  made.  A  division  of  a  partition  fence,  or  line  upon  which ti  partition 
fence  between  adjoining  lands  shall  be  built,  may  be  made  by  Fence  Viewers  in  the  following 
cases : 

1.  When  any  owner  of  uninclosed  lands  shall  desire  to  inclose  the  same,  he  may  have  the 
line  between  his  land  and  the  adjoining  land  of  any  other  person  divided,  and  the  portion  upon 
which  the  respective  owners  shall  erect  their  share  of  the  partition  fence  assigned,  whether  such 
adjoining  land  be  inclosed  or  not. 

2.  When  any  lands  belonging  to  different  persons  in  severalty,  shall  have  been  occupied 
in  common,  or  without  a  partition  fence  between  them,  and  one  of  the  occupants  shall  be  desirous 
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to  occupy  his  part  in  severalty,  and  the  others  shaU  refuse  or  neglect,  on  demand,  to  divide 
with  him  the  line  where  the  fence  ought  to  be  built,  or  to  build  a  suflScient  fence  on  his  part  of 
the  line,  when  divided,  the  occupant  desiring  it  may  have  the  same  divided,  and  the  share  of 
each  assigned. 

3.  When  any  controversy  shall  arise  about  the  right  of  the  respective  occupants  in  parti- 
tion fences,  or  their  obligations  to  maintain  the  same,  either  party  may  have  the  line  divided,  and 
the  share  of  each  assigned. 

In  either  case,  application  may  be  made  to  two  or  more  Fence  Viewers  of  the  town  where 
the  lands  lie,  who  shall  give  reasonable  notice  in  writing  to  each  party,  and  they  shall  in  writing 
under  their  hands^  divide  the  partition  fence  or  line,  and  assign  to  each  owner  or  occupant  his 
share  thereof,  and  in  the  second  and  third  cases  direct  within  what  time  each  party  shall  build 
or  repair  his  share  of  the  fence,  having  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  shall  file  such  deci- 
sion in  the  Town  Clerk's  office.  If  either  party  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  build  or  repair  within 
the  time  so  assigned,  his  part  of  the  fence,  the  other  may,  after  having  completed  his  own  part, 
build  or  repair  such  part,  and  recover  double  the  expense  thereof 

Where  the  whole  or  a  greater  share  than  belongs  to  him  has  been  built  by  one  of  the  occu- 
pants, before  complaint  to  the  Fence  Viewers,  the  other  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  his  share  of 
such  fence. 

Where  nninclosed  land  is  afterward  inclosed,  the  owner  shall  pay  for  one-half  the  partition 
fence  upon  the  line  between  him  and  any  other  owner  or  occupant. 

If  any  person  shall  determine  not  to  keep  inclosed  any  part  of  his  land  adjoining  any  par- 
tition fence,  and  shall  give  six  months'  notice  of  such  determination  to  all  adjoining  occupants, 
he  shall  not  be  required  to  maintain  any  part  of  such  fence  during  the  time  his  lands  shall  lie 
open. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

The  common  law  right  to  destrain  for  rent   is  abolished. 

The  atonement  of  a  tenant  to  a  stranger  shall  be  absolutely  void,  and  shall  not  in  anywise 
effect  the  possession  of  his  landlord,  unless  it  be  made 

1.  With  the  consent  of  the  landlord ;  or 

2.  Pursuant  to,  or  in  consequence  of,  a  judgment  or  order  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction; or 

3.  To  a  purchaser  upon  a  judicial  sale,  who  shall  have  acquired  title  to  the  lands  by  a 
conveyance  thereof,  after  the  period  for  redemption,  if  any,  has  expired.     A  tenancy,  a  will  or 

.sufferance  may  be  determined  by  the  landlord,  giving  one  month's  notice  to  quit,  or  the  tenant 
giving  one  month's  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit,  or  if  the  terms  of  payment  are  for  less  than  a 
month,  notice  equal  to  the  time  between  payments,  or  for  non-payment  of  rent,  fourteen  days' 
notice  to  quit.  Such  notice  shall  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  to  such  tenant,  or  to  some 
person  of  proper  age  residing  on  the  premises,  or  if  no  such  person  can  be  found,  by  affixing  the 
same  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises,  where  it  may  be  conveniently  read,  and,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  required  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  the  landlord  may  re-enter,  or  main- 
tain an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  thereof,  or  proceed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law  to  remove  such  tenant  without  further  or  other  notice  to  quit.  If,  after  giving  notice  of  deter- 
mination to  quit,  the  tenant  neglects  or  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  premises,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
double  the  rent  agreed-upon,  to  be  collected  the  same  as  single  rent. 

MARKS  AND  BRANDS. 

Every  Town  Clerk  shall,  on  application  of  any  person  residing  in  his  town,  record  a 
description  of  the  marks  ^r  brands  with  which  such  person  may  be  desirous  of  marking  his 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs ;  but  the  same  description  shall  not  be  recorded  or  used  by  more 
than  one  resident  of  the  same  town.     If  any  person  shall  mark  any  of  his  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
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or  hogs,  with  the  same  mark  or  brand  previously  recorded  by  any  resident  of  the  same  town, 
and  while  the  same  mark  or  brand  shall  be'used  by  such  resident,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such 
offense  $5 ;  if  any  person  shall  willfully  mark  or  brand  any  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs, 
of  any  other  person  with  his  mark  or  brand,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offense  $10  ;  and,  if 
any  person  shall  willfully  destroy  or  alter  any  mark  or  brand  upon  any  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
or  hogs  of  another,  he  shall  forfeit  f  10,  and  pay  to  the  party  injured  double  damages. 

SURVEYORS  AND  SURVEYS, 

A  County  Surveyor  is  elected  every  two  years. 

The  surveyor  may  appoint  and  remove  deputies  at  will,  on  filing  a  certificate  thereof  with 
the  County  Clerk.  He  shall  be  responsible  on  his  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  by  every 
deputy  of  his  duties. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Surveyor : 

(1.)  To  execute,  himself  or  by  his  deputy,  any  survey  which  may  be  required  of  him  by 
order  of  court,  or  upon  application  of  any  individual  or  corporation. 

(2.)  To  make  a  record  of  the  plat  and  field  notes  of  each  survey  made  by  him  or  his 
deputies,  in  record  books  kept  therefor,  and  to  so  arrange  or  index  the  same  as  to  be  easy  of 
reference,  and  to  file  and  preserve  in  his  ofiice  the  original  field  notes  and  calculations  thereof 

(3.)  To  safely  keep  all  books,  records,  plats,  files,  papers  and  property  belonging  to  his 
ofiice  ;  afford  opportunity  to  examine  the  same  to  any  person  desiring,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
his  successor  in  ofiice. 

(4.)  To  furnish  a  copy  of  any  record,  plat  or  paper  in  his  ofiice,  to  any  person  on  demand 
and  payment  of  his  legal  fees  therefor. 

(5.)  To  administer  to  every  X3hainman  and  marker  assisting  in  any  survey,  before  com- 
mencing their  duties  as  such,  an  oath  or  afiirmation  faithfully  and  impartially  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  chainman  or  marker,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  surveyor  and  his  deputies  are 
empowered  to  administer  the  same. 

(6.)     To  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

The  surveyor  and  his  deputies  may  demand  and  receive  the  following  fees,  except  it  be  other- 
wise agreed  upon  with  the  parties  employing  them,  to  wit : 

For  each  day's  service,  $3. 

For  each  mile  traveled  in  going  from  his  office  to  the  place  of  rendering  service  and  return- 
ing, 10  cents. 

For  plat  and  certificate,  except  town  plats,  50  cents. 

For  recording  a  survey,  50  cents. 

For  each  chainman  and  marker  necessarily  employed,  $1.50  per  day,  unless  they  be  fur- 
nished by  the  person  for  whom  the  survey  is  made. 

For  making  a  copy,  10  cents  a  folio,  and  25  cents  for  his  certificate. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  POOR. 

Every  town  shall  relieve  and  support  all  poor  and  indigent  persons  lawfully  settled  therein, 
whenever  they  shall  stand  in  need  thereof,  excepting  as  follows: 

The  father,  mother  and  children,  being  of  sufiicient  ability,  of  any  poor  person,  who  is  Wind, 
old,  lame,  impotent  or  decrepit,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  himself,  shall,  at  their  own 
charge,  relieve  and  maintain  such  poor  person  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Super- 
visors of  the  town  where  such  person  may  be,  and,  upon  the  failure  o£  any  such  relative  so  to  do, 
the  Supervisors  shall  apply  to  the  County  Judge  for  an  order  to  compel  such  relief 

Legal  settlement  may  be  acquired  by  one  year's  residence  in  a  town  of  this  State. 
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MARRIED  WOMEN. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  marriage  of  a  femme  sole,  executrix  or  administratrix,  extinguishes  her 
authority ;  and  of  a  female  ward,  terminates  the  guardianship  as  to  custody  of  person,  but  not 
as  to  estate.  The  husband  holds  his  deceased  wife's  lands  for  life,  unless  she  left,  by  a  former 
husband,  issue  to  whom  the  estate  might  descend.  Provisions  exist  by  which  powers  may  be 
given  to  married  women,  and  regulating  their  execution  of  them.  If  husband  and  wife  are 
impleaded,  and  the  husband  neglects  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  wife,  she  applying  before  judg- 
ment, may  defend  without  him;  and,  if  he  lose  her  land,  by  default,  she  may  bring  an  action 
for  ejectment  after  his  death.  The  real  estate  of  female?  married  before,  and  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  those  after  February  21,  1850,  remain  their  separate  property.  And  any 
married  woman  may  receive,  but  not  from  her  husband,  and  hold  any  property  as  if  unmarried. 
She  may  insure  the  life  of  her  husband,  son,  or  any  other  person,  for  her  own  exclusive  benefit. 
The  property  of  the  wife  remains  to  her  separate  use,  not  liable  for  her  husband's  debts,  and 
not  subject  to  his  disposal.  She  may  convey  her  separate  property.  If  her  husband  desert 
her,  or  neglect  her,  she  may  become  a  sole  trader;  and  she  may  insure  his  life  for  her  benefit. 
Her  husband  is  not  liable  for  her  debts  contracted  before  marriage  ;  the  individual  earnings  of 
the  wife  are  her  separate  property,  and  she  may  sue,  and  be  sued  alone,  in  regard  to  the  same. 
She  may  make  and  hold  deposits  in  savings-banks.  She  may,  by  a  separate  conveyance,  release 
her  dower  in  any  lands  which  her  husband  has  conveyed. 

If  a  woman  has  authority,  she  can  transact  all  her  husband's  business  for  him ;  and  while 
they  live  together,  the  wife  can  buy  all  family  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  for  which  he  is  liable. 

The  husband  is  responsible  for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife,  if  he  does  not  supply  them 
himself ;  and  he  continues  so  liable,  if  he  turns  her  out  of  his  house,  or  otherwise  separates  him- 
self from  her  without  good  cause.  But  he  is  not  so  liable,  if  she  deserts  him  (unless  on  extreme 
provocation),  or  if  he  turns  her  away  for  good  cause.  If  she  leaves  him,  because  he  treats  her 
so  ill,  that  she  has  good  right  to  go  from  him,  this  is  the  same  thing  as  turning  her  away,  and 
she  carries  with  her  his  credit  for  all  necessaries  supplied  to  her  ;  but  what  the  misconduct  must 
be,  to  give  this  right,  is  uncertain.  In  America  tlie  law  must  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
wifp  is  not  obliged  to  stay  and  endure  cruelty  and  indecency. 

If  a  man  lives  with  a  woman  as  his  wife,  and  represents  her  to  be  so,  he  is  responsible,  the 
same  as  if  she  were  his  wife,  even  if  it  is  known  that  she  is  not  his  wife. 

ACTIONS. 

All  distinctions  have  been  abolished,  and  there  is  now  but  one  form,  which  must  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  name  of  the  real  party  in  interest,  except  in  case  of  executors,  administrators  and 
trustees,  and  which  is  begun  by  the  service  of  a  summons  on  the  defendant,  to  be  answered 
within  twenty  days. 

ARREST. 

Defendant  may  be  arrested  :  1.  In  an  action  to  recover  damages  not  on  contract,  where 
the  defendant  is  a  non-resident,  or  is  about  to  remove  from  the  State,  or  where  the  action  is  for 
injury  to  the  person  or  character,  or  for  injury  to,  or  wrong  taking,  detaining  or  converting 
property,  or  in  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  property  taken  under  false  pretenses. 

2.  In  an  action  for  a  fine  or  penalty  or  for  money  received  or  property  embezzled  or 
fraudulently  misapplied  by  a  public  officer  or  attorney,  solicitor,  or  counsel  or  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  such,  or  factor  agent  or  broker,  or  for  misconduct  or  neglect  in  official  or  professional 
employment. 

3.  In  an  action  to  recover  property  unjustly  detained  where  it  is  so  concealed  that  the 
Sheriff,  cannot  find  the  same. 
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4.  Where  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  fraud  in  contracting  the  debt,  or  in  concealing  or 
disposing  of  the  property  for  the  taking,  detaining  or  disposing  of  which  the  action  is  brought. 

An  affidavit  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  stating  the  cause  of  action  and  one 
of  the  above  causes. 

ATTACHMENT 

is  allowed  on  an  affidavit  that  the  defendant  is  indebted  to  plaintiff,  and  stating  the  amount  and 
that  it  is  due  on  contract ;  and, 

1.  That  defendant  has  absconded,  or  is  about  to  abscond,  or  is  concealed  to  the  injury  of 
his  creditors. 

2.  That  defendant  has  assigned,  disposed  or  concealed  his  property  or  is  about  to  do  so 
with  intent  to  defraud  creditors. 

3.  That  the  defendant  has  removed,  or  is  about  to  remove,  his  property  from  the  State 
with  intent  to  defraud  creditors. 

4.  That  the  debt  was  fraudulently  contracted. 

5.  That  he  is  a  non-resident. 

6.  Or  a  foreign  corporation. 

7.  That  he  has  fraudulently  conveyed  or  disposed  of  his  property  with  intent  to  defraud 
creditors. 

The  amount  sued  for  must  exceed 


GARNISHMENT 

is  allowed  on  an  affidavit  on  behalf  of  the  creditor,  that  he  believes  that  any  third  person  (naming 
him)  has  property  effects,  or  credits  of  defendant,  or  is  indebted  to  him,  also  in  execution,  on  a 
similar  affidavit. 

JUDGMENT 

is  a  lien  on  real  estate  in  the  county  where  rendered  from  the  date  of  docketing,  and  in  other 
counties  from  the  time  of  filing  a  transcript,  and  the  lien  continues  for  ten  years.  It  bears 
interest  at  7  per  cent,  or  as  high  as  10  per  cent  if  stipulated  for  in  the  contract. 

STAY   LAWS. 

In  Justices'  Courts,  on  giving  bond  with  surety  within  five  days  after  judgment  was  ren- 
dered, stay  of  execution  is  allowed,  as  follows : 

On  sums  not  exceeding  $10,  exclusive  of  costs,  one  month  ;  between  $10  and  $30,  two 
months  ;  between  $30  and  $50,  three  months  ;  over  $50,  four  months. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

A  homestead  not  exceeding  forty  acres,  used  for  agriculture  and  a  residence,  and  not 
included  in  a  town  plat  or  a  city  or  village ;  or,  instead,  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  a  recorded 
town  plat,  city  or  village.  Also,  1,  Family  Bible ;  2,  Family  pictures  and  school-books ;  3, 
Private  library ;  4,  Seat  or  pew  in  church  ;  5,  Right  of  burial ;  6,  Wearing-apparel,  beds,  bed- 
steads and  bedding,  kept  and  used  in  the  family,  stoves  and  appurtenances,  put  up  and  used, 
cooking  utensils  and  household  furniture  to  the  value  of  $200,  one  gun,  rifle  or  fire-arm  to  the 
value  of  $50 ;  7,  Two  cows,  ten  swine,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse  or  mule,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  span  of  horses  or  mules,  ten  sheep  and  the  wool  therefrom,  necessary  food  for  exempt 
stock  for  one  year,  provided  or  growing  or  both,  one  wagon,  cart  or  dray,  one  sleigh,  one  plow, 
one  drag  and  other  farm  utensils,  including  tackle  for  the  teams  to  the  value  of  $50 ;  8,  Provis- 
ions  and  fuel  for  the  family  for  one  year ;    9,  Tools  and  implements  or  stock-in-trade  of  a 
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mechanic  or  miner,  used  and  kept,  not  exceeding  §200  in  value,  library  and  implements  of  a 
professional  man  to  the  value  of  $200  ;  10,  Money  arising  from  insurance  of  exempt  property 
destroyed  by  fire;  11,  Inventions  for  debts  against  the  inventor;  12,  Sewing-machines;  13, 
Sword,  plate,  books  or  articles  presented  by  Congress  or  Legislature  of  a  State;  14,  Printing- 
material  and  presses  to  the  value  of  $1,500 ;  15,  Earnings  of  a  married  person  necessary  for 
family  support  for  sixty  days  previous  to  issuing  process. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  ACTIONS. 

Real  actions,  twentyyears  ;  persons  under  disabilities,  five  years  after  removal  of  the  same. 
Judgments  of  Courts  of  Record  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  sealed  instruments  when  the 
cause  accrues  within  the  State,  twenty  years.  Judgments  of  other  Courts  of  Record  and  sealed 
instruments  accruing  without  the  State,  ten  years.  Other  contracts,  statute  liabilities 
other  than  penalties  and  forfeitures,  trespass  on  real  property,  trover  detinue  and  replevin, 
six  years.  Actions  against  Sheriffs,  Coroners  and  Constables,  for  acts  done  in  their  ofiBcial 
capacity,  except  for  escapes,  three  years.  Statutory  penalties  and  forfeitures,  libel,  slander, 
assault,  battery  and  false  imprisonment,  two  years.  Actions  against  Sheriffs,  etc.,  for  escapes, 
one  year.  Persons  under  disabilities,  except  infants,  may  bring  action  after  the  disability  ceases, 
provided  the  period  is  not  extended  more  than  five  years,  and  infants  one  year  after  coming  of 
age.  Actions  by  representatives  of  deceased  persons,  one  year  from  death ;  against  the  same, 
one  year  from  granting  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration.  New  promise  must  be  in 
writing. 

COMMERCIAL   TERMS. 

$ — Means  dollars,  being  a  contraction  of  U.  S.,  which  was  formerly  placed  before  any 
denomination  of  money,  and  meant,  as  it  means  now,  United  States  currency. 

£ — Means  pounds,  English  money.  , 

@ — Stands  for  at  or  to;  Vh  for  pounds,  and  bbl.  for  barrels ;  '^  for  per,  or  by  the.  Thus  : 
Butter  sells  at  20@30c  ^  ft,  and  Flour  at  |8@12"^  bbl.   %  for  per  cent.,  and  #  for  numbers. 

May  1.  Wheat  sells  at  $1.20@|1.25,  "  seller  June."  Seller  June  means  that  the  person 
who  sells  the  wheat  hals  the  privilege  of  delivering  it  at  ajiy  time  during  the  month  of  June. 

Selling  short  is  contracting  to  deliver  a  certain  amount  of  grain  or  stock  at  a  fixed  price, 
within  a  certain  length  of  time,  when  the  seller  has  not  the  stock  on  hand.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  person  selling  short  to  depress  the  market  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  may  buy 
and  fill  his  contract  at  a  profit.     Hence  the  "shorts"  are  termed  "bears." 

Buying  long  is  to  contrive  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  grain  or  shares  of  stock  at  a 
fixed  price,  deliverable  within  a  stipulated  time,  expecting  to  make  a  profit  by  the  rise  in  prices. 
The  "longs"  are  termed  "  bulls,"  as  it  is  for  their  interest  to  "operate  "  so  as  to  "  toss  "  the 
prices  upward  as  much  as  possible. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THOSE  PURCHASING  BOOKS  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

The  business  of  publishing  books  by  subscription  having  so  often  been  brought  into  disre- 
pute by  agents  making  representations  and  declarations  not  authorized  by  the  publisher,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  there  may  be  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  relation  such  agents  bear  to  their  principal,  and  the  law  governing  such  cases,  the  following 
statement  is  made: 

A  subscription  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  of  mutual  promises,  by  which  the  subscriber 
agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  work  described ;  the  consideration  is  concurrent  that  the 
publisher  shall  publish  the  book  named,  and  deliver  the  same,  for  which  the  subscriber  is  to 
pay  the  price  named.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  work  is  described  by  the  prospectus 
and  sample  shown.     These  should  be  carefully  examined  before  subscribing,  as  they  are  the 
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basis  and  consideration  of  the  promise  to,  pay,  and  not  the  too  often  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  agent,  who  is  merely  employed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  for  which  he  is  usually  paid  a  com- 
mission for  each  subscriber,  and  has  no  authority  to  change  or  alter  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  subscriptions  are  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  publisher.  Should  the  agent  assume  to 
agree  to  make  the  subscription  conditional  or  modify  or  change  the  agreement  of  the  publisher, 
as  set  out  by  the  prospectus  and  sample,  in  order  to  bind  the  principal,  the  subscriber  should 
see  that  such  condition  or  changes  are  stated  over  or  in  connection  with  his  signature,  so  that 
the  publisher  may  have  notice  of  the  same. 

All  persons  making  contracts  in  reference  to  matters  of  this  kind,  or  any  other  business, 
should  remember  that  the  law  as  written  is,  that  they  cannot  be  altered,  varied  or  rescinded 
verbally,  but,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  in  writing.  It  is  therefore  important  that  all  persons 
contemplating  subscribing  should  distinctly  understand  that  all  talk  before  or  after  the  sub- 
scription is  made,  is  not  admissible  as  evidence,  and  is  no  part  of  the  contract. 

Persons  employed  to  solicit  subscriptions  are  known  to  •  the  trade  as  canvassers.  They  are 
agents  appointed  to  do  a  particular  business  in  ft  prescribed  mode,  and  'have  no  authority  to  do 
it  in  any  other  way  to  the  prejudice  of  their  principal,  nor  can  they  bind  their  principal  in  any 
other  matter.  They  cannot  jjollect  money,  or  agree  that  payment  may  be  made  in  anything 
else  but  money.  They  cannot  extend  the  time  of  payment  beyond  the  time  of  deli  v'ery.  nor 
bind  their  principal  for  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  their  business. 

It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  often  serious  loss,  if  persons,  before  signing 
their  names  to  any  subscription  book,  or  any  written  instrument,  would  examine  carefully  what 
it  is ;  if  they  cannot  read  themselves  call  on  some  one  disinterested  who  can. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 


CONDENSED. 


PREAMBLE. 


We,  the  People  of  Wisconsin,  grateful  to  Almighty  G-od  for  our  freedom  ;  in  order  to  secure 
its  blessings,  form  a  more  perfect  government,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  promote  the 
general  welfare,   do  establish  this  Constitution. 

Article  I. 

PBCLARATION   OF   RIGHTS. 

Section  1.  All  men  are  born  free  and  independent,  and  have,  among  other  rights,  those 
of  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.    -Governments  are  instituted  to  secure  these  rights. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes. 

Sec.  3.     Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble  to  consult  for  the  common  good 
shall  never  be  abridged. 

Sec.  5.     The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Sec.  6.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  pun- 
ishments inflicted. 

Sec.  7.     In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  rights  of  the  accused  shall  be  protected. 

Sec.  8.  Criminal  offenses  shall  be  prosecuted  on  presentment  of  a  grand  jury.  No  one 
shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense,  nor  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself  Every  one  shall  have  the  right  of  giving  bail  except  in  capital  offenses ;  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  except  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

Sec.  9.     Every  person  is  entitled  to  a  certain  remedy  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs. 

Sec.  10.  Treason  consists  in  levying  war  against  the  State,  or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
its  enemies.     Two  witnesses  are  necessary  to  convict  a  person  of  the  crime. 

Sec.  11.     The  people  are  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

Sec.  12.  Bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  impairing  obligation  of  contracts, 
shall  never  be  passed. 

Sec.  13.     No  property  shall  be  taken  for  public  use  without  compensation. 

Sec.  14.     All  laws  in  the  State  are  allodial.     Feudal  tenures  are  prohibited. 

Sec.  15.     The  rights  of  property  are  the  same  in  resident  aliens  and  citizens. 

Sec.  16.     No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt. 

Sec.  17.     Wholesome  exemption  laws  shall  be  passed. 

Sec.  18.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  rights  of  worship  shall  never  be  abridged.  The 
public  money  shall  never  be  applied  to  sectarian  uses. 

Sec.  19.     No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  oflBce. 
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Sec.  20.     The  military  shall  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 
Sec.  21.     Writs  of  error  shall  never  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Sec.  22.  A  free  government  can  only  be  maintained  by  adhering  to  justice,  moderation, 
temperance,  frugality  and  virtue. 

Article  il. 

BOUNDARIES. 

Section  1.  The  boundary  of  the  State,  beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  runs  with  the  boundary  line  of  Michigan,  through  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Menominie  River ;  up  that  stream  and  the  Brule  River  to  Lake  Brule ;  along 
the  southern  shore  of  that  lake  to  the  Lake  of  the  Desert ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head 
of  Montreal  River ;  down  the  main  channel  of  that  stream  to  the  middle  of  Lake  Superior ; 
thence  through  the  center  of  said  lake  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Louis  River ;  up  the  channel  of  that 
stream  to  the  first  rapids ;  thence  due  south  to  the  main  branch  of  the  St.  Croix ;  down  that 
river  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Illinois ;  thence  due  east  with  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  State  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.     The  propositions  in  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  are  accepted  and  confirmed. 

Article  III. 

SUFFRAGE. 

Section  1.  The  qualified  electors  are  all  male  persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upward, 
who  are  (1.)  white  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  (2.)  who  are  white  persons  of  foreign  birth  that 
have  declared  their  intentions,  according  to  law,  to  become  citizens ;  (3)  who  are  persons  of 
Indian  blood  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  and  (4.)  civilized.  Indians  not  members  of  any 
tribe. 

Sec.  2.  Persons  under  guardianship,  such  as  are  non  compus  mentis  or  insane,  and  those 
convicted  of  treason  and  felony  and  not  pardoned,  are  not  qualified  electors. 

Sec.  3.  All  votes  shall  be  by  ballot,  except  for  township  ofiicers  when  otherwise  directed 
by  law. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  by  reason  of  his  absence  on 
business  for  the  State  or  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  in  the  army  or  navy  shall  become  a  resident  of  the  State  in  conse- 
quence of  being  stationed  therein. 

Sec.  6.  Persons  convicted  of  bribery,  larceny  or  any  infamous  crime,  or  those  who  bet 
on  elections,  may  be  excluded  by  law  from  the  right  of  suflrage. 

Article  IV. 
legislative. 

Section  1.     The  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  Members  of  the  Assembly  shall  never  number  less  than  fifty-four,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred ;  of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  one-third,  nor  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  .  Census  shall  be  taken,  every  ten  years,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  beginning 
with  1855,  when  a  new  apportionment  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  shall  be  made ; 
also,  after  each  United  States  census. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  chosen  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first 
Monday  of  November  of  each  year. 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  be  elected  for  two  years,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  Assembly. 
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Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Legislature,  unless  a  resident  of  the  State  one 
year,  and  a  qualified  elector. 

Sec.  7.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members.  A  majority 
shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum. 

Sec.  8.     Each  House  shall  make  its  own  rules. 

Sec.  9.     Each  House  shall  choose  its  own  officers. 

Sec.  10.     Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings. 

Sec.  11.     The  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  once  a  year. 

Sec.  12.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  any  other  civil  office  in  the  State,  during  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

Sec.  13.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  the  United  States,  during  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected. 

Sec.  14.  Writs  of  election,  to  fill  vacancies  in  either  House,  shall  be  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Sec.  15.  Except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  members  are  privileged  from 
arrest  in  all  cases ;  nor  subject  to  any  civil  process  during  a  session. 

Sec.  16.     Members  are  not  liable  for  words  spoken  in  debate. 

Sec.  17.  The  style  of  all  laws  shall  be,  "  The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  :  " 

Sec.  18.     Private  or  local  bills  shall  not  embrace  more  than  one  subject. 

Sec.  19.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  House,  and  a  bill  passed  by  one  House  may  be 
amended  by  the  other. 

Sec.  20.  Yeas  and  nays,  at  the  request  of  one-sixth  of  the  members  present,  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  21.  [Each  member  shall  receive,  as  an  annual  compensation,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  and  ten  cents  for  each  mile  traveled  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment].    As  amended  in  1867. 

Sec.  22.  Boards  of  Supervisors  may  be  vested  with  powers  of  a  local,  legislative  and 
administrative  character,  such  as  shall  be  conferred  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  23.  One  system  only,  of  town  and  county  government,  shall  be  established  by  the 
Legislature. 

Sec.  24.     The  Legislature  shall  never  authorize  any  lottery,  or  grant  any  divorce. 

Sec.  25.  Stationery,  for  State  use  and  State  printing,  shall  be  let  by  contract  to  the  low- 
est bidder. 

Sec.  26.  Extra  compensation  to  any  public  oiBcer  shall  not  be  granted  after  service  is 
rendered,  nor  shall  his  compensation  be  increased  or  diminished  during  his  term  of  office. 

Sec.  27.  The  Legislature  shall  direct,  by  law,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  Courts  suits 
against  the  State  may  be  brought. 

Sec.  28.     Public  officers  shall  all  take  an  oath  of  office. 

Sec.  29.  The  Legislature  shall  determine  what  persons  shall  constitute  the  militia,  and 
may  provide  for  organizing  the  same. 

Sec.  30.  Members  of  the  Legislature  shall  vote  viva  voce  in  all  elections  made  by 
them. 

Sec.  31.  [Special  legislation  is  prohibited  (1)  for  changing  the  names  of  persons,  or  con- 
stituting one  person  the  heir-at-law  of  another ;  (2)  for  laying  out,  opening  or  altering  high- 
ways, except  in  certain  cases ;  (3)  for  authorizing  persons  to  keep  ferries ;  (4)  for  authorizing 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  minors ;  (5)  for  locating  a  county  seat ;  (6)  for  assessment  of  taxes ; 
(7)  for  granting  corporate  powers,  except  to  cities ;  (8)  for  apportioning  any  part  of  the  school 
fund ;  and  (9)  for  incorporating  any  town  or  village,  or  to  award  the  charter  thereof].  Added 
by  amendment,  in  1871.  / 

Sec.  32.  [General  laws  shall  be  passed  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  prohibited  by 
Section  21  of  this  Article.]     Added  by  amendment,  in  1871. 
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Article  V. 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
two  years.     A  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  term. 

S£C.  2.  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
qualified  electors  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  elected  at  the  times  and  places  of  choosing 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  shall  be  (1)  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  State ;  (2)  he  has  power  to  convene  the  Legislature  in  extra  session  ;  (3)  he  shall  communi- 
cate to  the  Legislature  all  necessary  information ;  (4)  he  shall  transact  all  necessary  business 
with  the  ofiScers  of  the  State ;  and  (6)  shall  expedite  all  legislative  measures,  and  see  that  thp 
laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  5.  [The  Governor's  salary  shall  be  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.]  As  amended 
in  1869. 

Sec.  6.     The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons. 

Sec.  7.  The  executive  duties  shall  devolve  upon  the  Lieutenant  Governor  when,  from  any 
cause,  the  executive  ofiice  is  vacated  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  8.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  act  as  Governor  when  both  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  incapacitated 
from  any  causes  to  fill  the  executive  office. 

Sec.  9.  [The  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.]     As  amended  in  1869. 

Sec.  10.  All  legislative  bills  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature  before 
they  become  laws.  Bills  returned  by  the  Governor -without  his  signature  may  become  laws  by 
agreement  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  house. 

Article  VI. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Section  1.  A  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  shall  be  elected  at  the 
times  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  shall  severally  hold  their- offices 
for  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  official  acts  of  the  Legislature 
and  Executive  Departtnent.     He  shall  be  ex  officio  Auditor. 

Sec.  3.  The  powers,  duties  and  compensation  of  the  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  Sheriffs,  Coroners,  Registers  of  Deeds  and  District  Attorneys  shall  be  elected 
every  two  years.  / 

Article  VII. 
judiciary. 

Section  1.  The  Senate  shall  form  the  Court  of  Impeachment.  Judgment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  removal  from  office ;  but  the  person  impeached  shall  be  liable  to  indictment, 
trial  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts, 
Courts  of  Probate,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace.     Municipal  courts,  also,  may  be  authorized. 

Sec.  3.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only.  Trial  by  jury  is  not 
allowed  in  any  case.  The  Court  shall  have  a  general  superintending  control  over  inferior  courts, 
and  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  injunction,  quo  warranto,  certiorari,  and 
other  original  and  remedial  writs. 
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Sko.  4.  [The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  Justice,  and  four  Associate 
Justices,  each  for  the  term  often  years  J     As  amended  in  1877. 

Sec.  5.     The  State  shall  be  divided  into  five  Judicial  Circuits. 

Sec.  6.     The  Legislature  may  alter  the  limits  or  increase  the  number  of  the  circuits. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  a  Judge  chosen  for  each  Circuit,  who  shall  reside  therein ;  his 
term  of  oflBce  shall  be  six  years. 

Sec.  8.  The  Circuit  Courts  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  and  crim- 
inal, not  excepted  in  this  Constitution,  and  not  prohibited  hereafter  by  law,  and  appellate  juris- 
diction from  all  inferior  courts.  They  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  man- 
damus, injunction,  quo  warranto,  certiorari,  and  all  other  writs  necessary  to  carry  their  orders 
and  judgments  into  effect. 

Sec.  9.  Vacancies  in  the  oflSce  of  Supreme  or  Circuit  Judge  shall  be  filled  by  the  Gover- 
nor. Election  for  Judges  shall  not  be  at  any  general  election,  nor  within  thirty  days  before  or 
after  said  election. 

Sec.  10.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  hold  no  other  office,  except  a  judicial  one,  during 
the  term  for  which  they  are  respectively  elected.  Each  Judge  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  He  shall  also  be  a  qualified  elector  within 
the  jurisdiction  for  which  he  may  be  chosen. 

Sec.  11.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  hold  at  least  one  term  annually.  A  Circuit  Court 
shall  be  held  at  least  "twice  in  each  year,  in  each  county  of  this  State  organized  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  12.  There  shall  be  a  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  chosen  in  each  county,  whose  term 
of  office  shall  be  two  years.     The  Supreme  Court  shall  appoint  its  own  Clerk. 

Sec.  13.  Any  Judge  of  the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court  may  be  removed  from  office  by  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  Senate  and  Assembly. 

Sec.  14.  A  Judge  of  Probate  shall  be  elected  in  each  county,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for 
two  years. 

Sec.  15.  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall  be  elected  in  the  several  towns,  villages  and  cities  of 
the  State,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  direct,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 
Their  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  16.  Laws  shall  be  passed  for  the  regulation  of  tribunals  of  conciliation.  These  may 
he  established  in  and  for  any  township. 

Sec.  17.  The  style  of  all  writs  and  process  shall  be  "  The  State  of  Wisconsin."  Criminal 
prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  State ;  and  all  indictments 
shall  conclude  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same. 

Sec.  18.  A  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  the  Legislature  on  all  civil  suits,  which  shall  consti- 
tute a  fund,  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  Judges. 

Sec.  19.  Testimony  in  equity  causes  shall  be  taken  the  same  as  in  cases  at  law.  The 
office  of  Master  in  Chancery  is  prohibited. 

Sec.  20.  Any  suitor  may  prosecute  or  defend  his  case  in  his  own  proper  person,  or  by 
attorney  or  agent. 

Sec.  21.  Statute  laws  and  such  judicial  decisions  as  are  deemed  expedient,  shall  be  pub- 
lished.    No  general  law  shall  be  in  force  until  published. 

Sec.  22.  The  Legislature  at  its  first  session  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  three 
Commissioners  to  revise  the  rules  of  practice  in  the  several  Courts  of  Record  in  the  State. 

Sec."  23.  The  Legislature  may  confer  judicial  powers  on  one  or  more  persons  in  each 
organized  county  of  the  State.  Powers  granted  to  such  Commissioners  shall  not  exceed  that  of 
a  Judge  01  a  Circuit  Court  at  chambers. 
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Article  VIII. 

FINANCE. 

Section  1.  Taxation  shall  be  uniform,  and  taxes  shall  be  levied  upon  such  property  as  the 
Legislature  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  [No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appro, 

priation  by  law.  Claims  made  against  the  State  must  be  filed  within  six  years  after  having 
accrued.]     As  amended  in  1877. 

Sec.  3.  The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association  or  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  shall  never  contract  any  public  debt,  except  in  the  cases  and  manner 
provided  in  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  5.     A  tax  shall  be  levied  each  year  sufficient  to  defray  estimated  expenses. 

Sec.  6.  Debts  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  may  be  contracted  by  the  State, 
which  shall  be  paid  within  five  years  thereafter. 

Sec.  7.  The  Legislature  may  borrow  money  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection  or 
defend  the  State  in  time  of  war. 

Sec.  8.     All  fiscal  laws  in  the  Legislature  shall  be  voted  on  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Sec.  9.  State  scrip  shall  not  be  issued  except  for  such  debts  as  are  authorized  by  the  sixth 
and  seventh  sections  of  this  article. 

Sec.  10.     No  debt  for  internal  improvements  shall  be  contracted  by  the  State. 

Article  IX. 

EMINENT   DOMAIN   AND   PROPERTY   OF   THE   STATE. 

Section  1.  The  State  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  on  all  rivers  and  lakes  border- 
ing on  Wisconsin. 

Sec.  2.  The  title  to  all  property  which  has  accrued  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall 
vest  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Sec.  3.  The  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  of  the  State  is  possessed  by  the 
people. 

Article  X. 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  State  Superintend- 
ent and  such  other  officers  as  the  Legislature  shall  direct.  The  annual  compensation  of  the 
State  Superintendent  shall  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  The  school  fund  to  support  and  maintain  common  schools,  academies  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  to  purchase  apparatus  and  libraries  therefor,  shall  be  created  out  of  (1)  the 
proceeds  of  lands  from  the  United  States;  (2)  out  of  forfeitures  and  escheats;  (3)  out  of 
moneys  paid  as  exemptions  from  military  duty ;  (4)  out  of  fines  collected  for  breach  of  penal 
laws;  (5)  out  of  any  grant  to  the  State  where  the  purposes  of  such  grant  are  not  specified;  (6) 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  Sep- 
tember 14,  1841 ;  and  (7)  out  of  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
which  the  State  shall  become  entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union  (if  Congress  shall  con- 
sent to  such  appropriation  of  the  two  grants  last  mentioned.) 

Sec.  3.  District  schools  shall  be  established  by  law  which  shall  be  free  to  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years.     No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

Sec.  4.  Each  town  and  city  shall  raise  for  common  schools  therein  by  taxation  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  the  amount  received  from  the  school  fund  of  the  State. 
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Sec.  5.  Provisions  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  schools 
fund  among  the  several  towns  and  cities  for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein ;  but  no 
appropriation  shall  be  made  when  there  is  a  failure  to  raise  the  proper  tax,  or  when  a  school 
shall  not  have  been  maintained  at  least  three  months  of  the  year. 

Sec.  6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  University.  The 
proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  for  the  support  of  a  university  by  the  United  States  shall  consti- 
tute "the  University  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
State  University.     No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer  and  Attorney  General  shall  constitute  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  sell  school  and  university  lands  and  for  the  investments  of  the  proceeds 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  School  and  university  lands  shall  be  appraised  and  sold  according  to  law.  The 
Commissioners  shall  execute  deeds  to  purchasers,  and  shall  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
such  lands  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  shall  provide. 

Article  XL 

CORPORATIONS. 

Section  1.  Corporations  without  banking  powers  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but 
shall  not  be  created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  in  cases  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  general  laws. 

Sec.  2.  No  municipal  corporation  shall  take  private  property  for  public  use,  against  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  except  by  jury  trial. 

Sec.  3.  Cities  and  incorporated  villages  shall  be  organized,  and  their  powers  restricted  by 
law  80  as  to  prevent  abuses.  [No  county,  city,  town,  village,  school  district,  or  other  municipal 
corporation,  shall  become  indebted  to  exceed  five  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  property 
therein.]     As  amended  in  1874. 

Sec.  4.     Banks  shall  not  be  created  except  as  provided  in  this  article. 

Sec.  5.  The  question  of  "  bank  "  or  '•  no  bank  "  may  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
State;  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  in  favor  of  banks,  the  Legislature  shall 
have  power  to  grant  bank  charters,  or  pass  a  general  banking  law. 

Article  XII. 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either  house  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  referred  to  the  next  Legislature  and  published  for  three  months  previous.  If  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  then  the  amendment  or  amendments 
shall  submit  them  to  the  vote  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and  ratify  such 
amendment  or  amendments,  they  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  If  a  convention  to  revise  or  change  the  Constitution  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Legislature,  they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors  of  the  State  to  vote  at  the  next  general 
election  for  or  against  the  same.  If  the  vote  shall  be  for  the  calling  of  such  convention,  then 
the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  shall  provide  for  the  same. 

Article  XIII. 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

Section  1.  The  political  year  for  Wisconsin  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary in  each  year.  General  elections  shall  be  holden  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday 
in  November. 

Sec.  2.     A  duelist  shall  not  be  qualified  as  an  elector  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  United  States  officers  (except  Postmasters),  public  defaulters,  or  persons  convicted 
of  infamous  crimes,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  office  in  this  State. 
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Sec.  4.  A  great  seal  for  the  State  shall  be  provided,  and  all  official  acts  of  the  Governor 
(except  his  approbation  of  the  laws),  shall  be  authenticated  thereby. 

Sec.  6.  Residents  on  Indian  lands  may  vote,  if  duly  qualified,  at  the  polls  nearest  their 
residence. 

Sec.  6.  Elective  officers  of  the  Legislature,  other  than  the  presiding  officers,  shall  be  a 
Chief  Clerk,  and  a  Sergeant-at-Arms,  to  be  elected  by  each  House. 

Sec.  7.  No  county  with  an  area  of  nine  hundred  square  miles  or  less,  shall  be  divided 
without  submitting  the  question  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  county. 

Sec.  8.  [The  Legislature  is  prohibited  from  enacting  any  special  or  private  laws,  for  locating 
or  changing  any  county  seat.]  See  amendment  adopted  in  1871,  as  Sec.  31  (Subdivision  5)  of 
Art.  IV. 

Sec.  9.  Officers  not  provided  for  by  this  Constitution  shall  be  elected  as  the  Legislature 
shall  direct. 

Sec.  10.  The  Legislature  may  declare  the  cases  in  which  any  office  shall  be  deemed 
vacant,  and  also  the  manner  of  filling  the  vacancy,  where  no  provision  is  made  for  that  purpose 
in  this  Constitution. 

Article  XIV. 
schedule. 

Section  1.  All  rights  under  the  Territorial  governmeht  are  continued  under  the  State 
government.     Territorial  processes  are  valid  after  the  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Sec.  2.  Existing  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution 
shall  remain  in  force  until  they  expire  by  limitation  or  are  altered  or  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  All  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures  accruing  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall 
inure  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Territorial  recognizances,  bonds  and  public  property  shall  pass  to  and  be  vested 
in  the  State.  Criminal  prosecutions,  oiFenses  committed  against  the  laws,  and  all  actions  at  law 
and  suits  in  equity  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  contained  in  and  prosecuted  by  the 
State. 

Sec.  5.  Officers  holding  under  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin shall  continue  in  office  until  superseded  by  State  authority. 

Sec.  6.  The  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June  next,  and  shall  be  held  at  the  village  of  Madison,  which  shall  be  and  remain  the  seat  of 
government  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  Existing  county  and  town  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  shall  provide  for  the  holding  of  elections  to  fill  such  offices. 

Sec.  8.  A  copy  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  its  present  session. 

Sec.  9.  This  Cqnstitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  for  ratification  or 
rejection  on  the  second  Monday  in  March  next.  If  ratified,  an  election  shall  be  held  for 
Grovernor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Treasurer,  Attorney  General,  members  ot  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  members  of  Congress,  on  the  second  Monday  of  May  next. 

Sec.  10.     [^Omitted.     See  Section  1,  Chapter  3,  Acts  of  Extra  Session  of  1878.] 

Sec.  11.  The  several  elections  provided  for  in  this  Article  shall  be  conducted  according 
to  the  existing  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

Sec.  12.     [Omitted.     See  Section  1,  Chapter  3,  Acts  of  Extra  Session  of  1878.] 

Sec.  13.  The  common  law  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  shall  continue  in  force 
in  the  State  until  altered  or  suspended  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  14.  The  Senators  first  elected  in  the  even-numbered  Senate  districts,  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  other  State  officers  first  elected  under  this  Constitution,  shall  enter 
upon  their  duties  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  next,  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year  from  the 
first  Monday  of  January  next.     The  Senators  first  elected  in  the  odd-numbered  districts  and  the 
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members  of  the  Assembly  first  elected  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  on  the  first  Monday  of  June 
next,  and  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Monday  in  January  next. 

Sec.  15.     The  oath  of  office  may  be  administered  by  any  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
until  the  Legislature  shall  otherwise  direct. 


We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Convention  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  thereof  for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  is  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  at  Madison,  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1848. 

Morgan  L.  Martin, 
President  of  the  Convention  and  Delegate  from  Brown  County. 
Thomas  McHugh, 

Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CONDETiTSEr). 


PBE  AMBLE. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  States,  and  electors  shall  have  qualifications  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Representatives  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  seven  years  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  which  they  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to 
population,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
apprentices  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  enumeration 
shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  Congress,  and  every  ten  years  there- 
after in  such  manner  as  Congress  shall  by  law  direct.  States  shall  have  one  Representative  only 
for  each  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative  ;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made.  New  Hampshire  shall  choose  three ;  Massachusetts,  eight ;  Rhode 
Island,  one ;  Connecticut,  five  ;  New  York,  six  ;  New  Jersey,  four ;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Del- 
aware, one ;  Maryland,  six ;  Virginia,  ten  ;  North  Carolina,  five ;  South  Carolina,  five,  and 
Georgia,  three. 

Vacancies  in  the  representation  from  any  State  shall  be  filled  by  elections,  ordered  by  the 
executive  authority  of  the  State. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  thereof  for  six  years  ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Senators  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes  immediately  after  assem- 
bling, in  consequence  of  the  first  election.  The  first  class  shall  vacate  their  seats  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  year ;  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the  third 
class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one- third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year; 
and  vacancies  happening  by  resignation  or  otherwise  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
State  may  be  filled  by  temporary  appointments  of  the  Executive  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislature. 

All  Senators  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  shall  have  been  nine  years 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  which  they  shall  be 
chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President. 

T^e  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  pre- 
side, and  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  memibers  present  shall  be  necessary  to  conviction. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  be  limited  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  be  liable  to  trial 
and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  prescribe  the  times,  places  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  but  Congress  may  make  or  alter  such  regu- 
lations, except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators. 

Congress  shall  assemble  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  a  different  day 
be  appointed. 

Sec.  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  compel  attendance  of  absent  members,  under 
penalties. 

Each  House  may  determine  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  punish  its  members,  and,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  expel  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal,  which  shall  be  published  at  their  discretion,  and  one-fifth 
of  those  present  may  require  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  House  shall  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  they  are  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  compensation  of  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  fixed  by  law,  and 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
attendance  at  the  session  oL  their  respective  Houses,  except  for  treason,  felony  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
House. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  under  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
may  be  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Every  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes 
a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President ;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return 
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it  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  on 
their  journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  reconsideration,  two-thirds  shall  agree  to 
pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  with  the  objections,  to  the-other  House,  and,  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be 
taken,  and  entered  upon  the  journal  of  each  House,  respectively.  Any  bill  not  returned  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  shall 
be  a  la^,  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  Congress,  by  adjournment,  shall  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution  or  vote  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (except  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  before  tak- 
ing effect ;  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8. .  Congress  shall  have  power : 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  public  credit ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States ; 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years  ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insur- 
rection and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  parts 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — ^the  several  States  to  appoint 
the  officers  and  to  train  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases,  over  the  seat  of  Government,  and  over  all 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock -yards  and  other  needful  buildings  ;  and 

To  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  Foreign  immigration  or  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  States  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  imposed  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person  so  imported. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  required  by  the  public  safety  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 
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No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enu- 
meration hereinbefore  directed  to  be  made. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

In  regulating  commerce  or  revenue,  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or 
pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  unless  appropriated  by  law ;  and  accounts  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  them  shall  accept  any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title  from  any  foreign  State, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  except  for  the  execution  of  its  inspection  laws ;  and  all  such  duties  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress, 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  imminent  and  immediate  danger. 

Article  II. 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President.  He  shall  hold  office  for 
four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  shall  be  elected  as 
follows : 

Each  State  shall  appoint  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Legislature,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative  or  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector. 

[The  third  clause  of  this  section  has  been  superseded  and  amended  hy  the  12th  Amendment^ 

Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  only  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  and  he  must  have  attained  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

If  the  President  be  removed  from  office,  die,  resign,  or  become  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice  President,  and  Congress  may  provide  by  law 
for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed  or  a  President  elected.* 

The  President  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  his  services,  which  shall  be  neither  increased 
nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  electedf  and  within  that  period 
he  shall  not  receive  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States  or  from  any  of  them. 

Before  entering  upon  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation:  "I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

*  By  act  of  March  1, 1792,  Congress  provided  for  this  contingency,  designating  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  or  if  there  be  pone 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  succeed  to  the  chief  Executive  office  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  both  President 
and  Vice  President 

t  The  President's  salary  was  fixed  February  18, 1793,  at  825,000,  and  was  increased  March  3, 1873,  to  850,000.- 
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Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when  in  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  require  the  written  opinion  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  several  executive 
departments  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  oifenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur,  and  shall  nominate  to  the  Senate  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  but  Congress  may  vest  the 
appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments. 

The  President  may  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  sesaon. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  measures  to  their  consideration ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
Houses  or  either  of  them,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  as  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers  ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  com- 
mission all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.' 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme 
and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  receive  a  compensa- 
tion which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  treaties,  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  controversies  between  two  or  more  States  ;  between  a  State 
and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof 
and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  is  a  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  other  cases  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  subject  to  exceptions  and  regu- 
lations made  by  Congress. 

All  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  tried  by  jury,  and  in  the  State  where 
the  crime  was  committed ;  but  Congress  shall  fix  the  place  of  trial  for  crimes  not  committed 
within  any  State. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

Section  1.  Each  State  shall  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judi- 
cial  proceedings  of  every  other  State,  and  Congress  may  prescribe  the  -manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 
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Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Fugitives  from  justice  in  any  State  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Execu- 
tive, be  deliveredup  and  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sec.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts 
of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  Congress. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  to  regulate  and  govern  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  any  particular  State. 

Every  State  shall  be  guaranteed  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  be  protected 
against  invasion  ;  and  on  an  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

Article  V. 

Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
■of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  aifect  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  sufirage  in  the  Senate. 

Article  VI. 

All  existing  debts  and  engagements  shall  be  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this 
Constitution. 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby ;  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Senators  and  Representatives,  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  afiirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  ofiice  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article,  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  Convention  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present,  the  seventeenth  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the 
•independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
,  President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia, 

[Othe?  signatures  omitted.] 
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Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Proposed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  pursuant  to 
the  Fifth  Article  of  the  original  Constitution. 

Article  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;  or  of  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II. 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in'  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and  property  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  infamous  crime  unless  on  an  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb  for  the  same  offense ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  speedy  and  public  trial, 
by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

Article  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  when  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments inflicted.  * 
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Article  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

Article  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law 
or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

Article  XII. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ; 
distinct  ballots  shall  be  made  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  distinct  lists  made  of  such 
ballots  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit 
sealed  (to  the  seat  of  government,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  ;  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed; 
if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  those  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding 
three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  imme- 
diately by  ballot  the  President.  But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
If,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President  shall 
act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice  President  shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from 
the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  President ;  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  ineligible  to.  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XIII. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  IJnited  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Article  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  or  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the, privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
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due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

Sbc.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  population, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  including  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  a  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in 
rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  fepresentation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Sbc.  3.  No  person  shall  hold  any  oiBce  under  the  United  States  or  under  any  State,  who 
having  previously,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  of  any  State,  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  including  pensions  and 
bounties,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume 
or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave  ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations, 
and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions 
of  this  article.. 

Article  XV. 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


ALPHABETICAL     LIST  OF     COUNTIES     AND     CITIES 

WITH  GUBERNATORIAL  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTES. 

Note. — The  Republican  or  Democratic  majority  in  each  county  is  given  as  between  Smith  and  Mallory.     Green- 
•   back  majority  is  only  given  when  the  vote  for  Allis  exceeds  the  others,  and  is  taken  from  the  highest  vote. 


COUNTIES. 

GOVBBNOB. 

1877. 

PRESIDENT. 
1876. 

Smith. 

Mallory. 

Allis. 

Maj. 

Hayes. 

Tilden. 

Mi^i. 

Adams 

580 

86 

459 

40 

1387 

1075 

336 

450 

685 

449 

2048 

806 

3613 

2333 

477 

21 

1174 

1208 

3086 

2620 

1823 

879 

1461 

802 

1917 

1045 

938 

247 

1968 

1409 

27 

1365 

301 

447 

5843 

1102 

1069 

777 

437 

521 

1523 

916 

1080 

2304 

233 

163 

203 

34 

1740 

810 

24 

1130 

693 

153 

1597 

1008 

3903 

4267 

126 

28 

407 

805 

3414 

1938 

849 

896 

1175 

391 

2418 

883 

907 

558 

1115 

1300 

15 

1951 

755 

730 

6388 

1096 

764 

2005 

1579 

171 

545 

363 

917 

1906 

116 

R.     «47 
D.       77 
R.     256 
R.         6 
D.     353 
R.     265 
R.     312 
D.     680 
D.       18 
G.     367 
R.     451 
D.     202 
D.     290 
D.  1934 
R.     351 
D.        7 
R.     767 
R.     403 
D.     328 
R.     682 
R.     974 
D.       17 
R.     286 
R.     411 
D.     201 
R.     162 
R.       31 
D.     311 
R.     853 
R.     109 
G.     142 
D.     586 
D.     454 
D.     283 
D.     545 
R.        6 
R.     295 
D.  1228 
D.  1142 
R.     350 
R.     978 
R.     553 
R.     163 
R.     398 

981 

109 

644 

86 

2755 

1186 

285 

1012 

1596 

1255 

3532 

1355 

6436 

3236 

1095 

42 

2033 

2266 

4845 

4723 

2601 

1739 

2651 

1607 

2874 

1714 

1610 

561 

2644 

2424 

71 

2700 

668 

697 

9981 

2558 

1813 

1859 

583 

836 

.2135 

1019 

1855 

3560 

442 

189 

257 

74 

3647 

1162 

28 

2145 

1774 

660 

2493 

1604 

5726 

6361 

596 

67 

894 

1785 

5660 

3198 

1735 

1514 

2348 

718 

4134 

1458 

1432 

1654 

2481 

2299 

174 

3908 

1796 

1112 

12026 

2030 

1174 

3608 

5480 

394 

985 

362 

1794 

2880 

R.    539 

D.      80 

"Barron   

53 

2 

1015 

76 

R.    387 

Bayfield - 

R.      12 

D.    892 

Buffalo 

R.      24 

Burnett     .         

R.    257 

Calumet 

389 
589 
816 
118 
146 
614 
381 
283 

D.  1133 

D.    178 

Clark    

R.    595 

R.  1039 

Crawford 

D.    249 

D.    291 

Dodffe        .           

1  .  3125 

R.    499 

D.      25 

412 

597 

1249 

1037 

580 

215 

1031 

521 

296 

463 

51 

20 
524 
269 
169 

98 
746 

76 

1228 

1019 

157 

992 

17 
123 
408 

60 
728 
112 

R.  1139 

R.    481 

D.    815 

Grant         .             

R.  1525 

R.    866 

C-reen  Lake 

R.    225 

R.    303 

R.    789 

D.  1260 

R.    256 

R.    178 

D.  1093 

R.    163 

La  Favette  

R.    125 

D.    103 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Milwaukee 

D.  1208 
D.  1128 
D.  415 
D.  2046 
R.    528 

Oconto 

R.  639 
D.  1749 

Ozaukee 

D.  1897 

R.    447 

Pierce 

R.  1152 

R.    650 

R.      61 

R.    680 
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COUNTIES— OitintKd. 


GOVBENOB. 

PRESIDENT. 

1877. 

1876. 

Smith. 

Malloiy. 

AlliB. 

Maj. 

Hayes. 

Tilden. 

Uaj. 

1201 

728 

705 

R. 

472 

2038 

1691 

R. 

447 

337S 

1620 

78] 

R. 

1755 

5755 

281^ 

R. 

2893 

1558 

1489 

9? 

R. 

70 

1775 

1736 

R. 

39 

1826 

922 

574 

R. 

904 

839S 

2201 

R. 

1194 

269 

605 

92 

D. 

336 

582 

873 

D. 

291 

1598 

1737 

750 

D. 

'139 

3224 

8633 

D. 

409 

195 

254 

5£ 

D. 

59 

240 

246 

D. 

6 

2483 

731 

176 

R. 

1452 

2360 

790 

R. 

1570 

1678 

416 

846 

R. 

1262 

276^ 

1117 

R, 

1647 

2904 

1374 

16( 

R. 

1530 

4212 

1970 

R. 

2242 

994 

2187 

187 

D. 

1993 

1321 

3047 

D. 

1726 

2484 

2388 

276 

R. 

96 

3129 

3335 

D. 

206 

1478 

990 

772 

R. 

483 

2642 

1592 

R. 

1050 

1282 

257 

377 

R. 

1025 

2080 

548 

R. 

1682 

2068 

2238 

1887 

D. 

170 

5092 

4426 

R. 

666 

247 

196 

601 

G 

354 

658 

745 

D. 

87 

231 

622 

201 

D. 

291 

549 

911 

D. 

362 

320 

361 

6 

D. 

41 

367 

465 

D. 

108 

377 

109 

240 

R. 

268 

745 

627 

R. 

118 

219 

197 

36 

R. 

22 

456 

312 

R. 

144 

25 

17 



R. 

8 

14 

31 

D. 

17 

16 

5 

•    97 

G. 

81 

64 

93 

D. 

29 

31 

128 
294 

33 
143 

D. 
D. 

97 
65 

229 

475 

572 

D. 

97 

210 

123 

3 

R. 

87 

254 

212 

R. 

42 

620 

459 

250 

R. 

161 

1205 

1013 

R. 

189 

862 

884 

520 

D. 

22 

1382 

1542 

D. 

160 

150 

85 

195 

G. 

45 

669 

288 

R. 

81 

50 

42 

110 

G. 

60 

121 

191 

D. 

70 

432 

333 

181 

R. 

99 

696 

647 

R. 

49 

226 

207 

3 

R. 

19 

250 

224 

R. 

26 

771 

605 

31 

R. 

166 

1036 

.  848 

R. 

188 

281 

314 

42 

D. 

33 

514 

544 

D. 

30 

712 

671 

351 

R. 

41 

1085 

1549 

D. 

464 

740 

1057 

13 

D. 

317 

834 

1252 

D. 

418 

849 

284 

17 

R. 

61 

660 

612 

R. 

148 

146 

311 

67 

D. 

165 

291 

344 

D. 

53 

4816 

5027 

1050 

D. 

211 

8218 

9625 

D. 

1407 

260 

249 

21 

R. 

11 

348 

324 

R. 

24 

115 

146 

876 

G. 

280 

511 

385 

R, 

126 

84 

125 

118 

D. 

41 

206 

208 

D. 

2 

172 

167 

24 

R. 

5 

222 

288 

T). 

16 

270 

311 

6 

D. 

41 

899 

606 

D. 

107 

724 

954 

375 

D. 

230 

1496 

1910 

1). 

414 

69 

127 
405 

28 

7 

D. 
D. 

58 
160 

245 

366 

532 

D. 

166 

155 

267 

3 

D, 

112 

215 

377 

D. 

162 

87 

61 

10 

R. 

26 

143 

108 

R. 

35 

1052 

921 

82 

R. 

131 

1672 

1324 

R. 

348 

270 

239 

33 

R. 

31 

397 

338 

R. 

64 

55 

73 

13 

D 

18 

87 

83 

R. 

4 

'  248 

440 

68 

D. 

192 

575 

878 

D. 

298 

252 

270 

145 

D. 

18 

423 

563 

T). 

140 

232 

687 

164 

D. 

445 

372 

1295 

D 

923 

210 

49 

20 

R. 

161 

280 

52 

R. 

228 

76 

170 

300 

G. 

130 

210 

596 

D, 

385 

Richland 

Eock 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan.... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau.. 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington... 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago... 
Wood 


Appleton.: 

Beaver  Dam 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Buffalo 

Centralia 

Chilton 

Chippewa  Falls... 

Columbus... 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Port  Howard 

Qrand  Rapids 

Green  Bay 

Hudson 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Menasha 

Milwaukee 

Mineral  Point 

Neenah 

New  London 

Oconomowoc 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Plymouth 

Portage 

Prairie  du  Cbiea.. 

Prescott 

Kacine 

Bipon 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Stevens  Point 

Watertown 

Waupaca 

Wausau 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mile? 
R.  E. 

1872. 


Area  in 
States  and  square 
Territories.      Miles, 


States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Calffornia 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan* 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina., 

Ohio 

Oregon 


722 
198 
981 
674 
180 
268 
000 
410 
809 
045 
318 
640 
346 
776 
184 
800 
451 
531 
,156 
350 
,995 
090 
,280 
320 
000 
704 
964 
,244 


Population. 


996,992 

484,471 

560,247 

537,454 

125,015 

187,748 

1,184,109 

2,539,891 

1,680,637 

1,191.792 

364,399 

1,321,011 

726,916 

626,915 

780,894 

1,457,361 

1,184,059 

439,706 

827,922 

1,721,295 

123,993 

42,491 

318,300 

906,096 

4.382759 

1,071,361 

2,666,260 

90,923 


Miles 
R.  R. 
1875.     1872. 


1,350,544 
528,349 


857,089 


1,651,912 

1,334,031 

598,429 


246,280 
52,540 


1,026,602 
4,705,208 


1,671 

25 

1,013 

820 

227 

466 

2,108 

5,904 

3.529 

3.160 

1,760 

1,123 

639 

871 

820 

1,606 

2,235 

1,612 

990 

2,580 

828 

593 

790 

1,265 

4,470 

1,190 

3,740 

lag 


*  Last  Census  of  Michigan  taken  in  1874. 


States  and 
Teeritokies. 


States. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 


3'otal  States. 


Territories. 

Arizona  

Colorado 

Dakota 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Idalio 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

WashingtonV  

Wyoming 


Total  Territories, 


Area  in 
square 
Miles. 


46,000 
1,306 
29,385 
45,600 
237,504 
10,212 
40,904 
23,000 
53,924 


1,950,171 


113,916 

104,500 

147,490 

60 

90,932 

143,776 

121,201 

80,056 

69,944 

93,107 


965,032 


Population. 


1870. 


3,521, 
217, 
705, 

1,»58, 
818. 
330, 

1,225, 
442, 

1,054. 


38,113,253 


9,658 
39,864 
14,181 
131,700 
14,999 
20,596 
91,874 
86,786 
23,955 

9,118 


442,730 


1876. 


258,239 
925,145 


1,236,729 


5,113 
136 

1,201 

1,520 
865 
675 

1,490 
485 

1,725 


69,687 


392 


375 
""498 
1,266 


Aggregate  of  U.S..  2,915,203  38,5,55,983  60,85:1 

*  Includedin  the  Railroad  Mileage  of  Marylard. 


PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD ; 

Ji^OPtTLATION    AND   ArBA. 


COUNTRIBS. 


Population. 


Date  of 

Area  in 

Inhabitants 

Census. 

Square 
Miles. 

to  Square 
Mile. 

1871 

3,741,846 

119.3 

1871 

4,677,432 

48.6 

1871 

J,003,778 

10.2 

1870 

A603,884 

Vl 

1866 

204,091 

178.7 

1869 

240,348 

149.4 

1871 

149,399 

232.8 

1871 

121,315 

262.3 

1871 

160,207 

187. 

1871 

118,847 

330.9 

1867 

195  775 

85. 

3,253,029 

3.07 

672.621 

24.4 

1869 

761,526 

1870 

292,871 

20. 

1870 

636,964 

7.8 

1869 

11,373 

441.5 

871 

29,292 

165.9 

868 

34,494 

115.8 

870 

12.680 

290.9 

1870 

357,157 

8.4 

1869 

132,616 

15.1 

1870 

15,992 

166.9 

1871 

471,838 

.5.3 

497,321 

4. 

1869 

871,848 

,?•! 

1871 

7,633 

241.4 

1S70 

14,753 

120.9 

368,238 

».12 

1871 

5,912 

247. 

1870 

19,353 

75.3 

1871 

40,879 

28.9 

218,928 

5.9 

1871 

63,787 

15.6 

2,969 

277. 

1871 

9,676 

74.9 

1871 

7.335 

81.8 

10,206 

56. 

1871 

58,171 

6. 

1871 

66,722 

6.5 

1871 

47,092 

7.4 

17,827 

7.6 

1870 

21,605 

7.7 

7.633 

80. 

Population. 


China 

British  Empire 

Russia 

United  States  with  Alaska. . 

France 

Austria  and  Hungary 

Japan 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. . 

Oerman  Empire 

Italy 

Spain 

Brazil 

Turkey 

Mexico 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Persia 

Belgium 

Bavaria 

Portugal 

Holland 

Aew  Grenada 

Chili 

Switzerland 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Argentine  Republic 

Wurtemburg 

Denmark 

Venezuela 

Baden... 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Hesse 

Liberia 

San  Salvador 

Hayti 

Nicaragua 

Uruguay. 

Honduras 

San  Douiingo 

Costa  Rica 

Hawaii 


446,500,000 

226,817,108 

81,925,400 

38,925,600 

36,469.800 

36,904,400 

34,785,300 

31,817,100 

29,906,092 

27,439,921 

16,642,000 

10,000,000 

16,463,000 

9,173,000 

5,921,500 

5,000,000 

6,021,300 

4,861,400 

3,996,200 

3,688,300 

3.000,000 

2,000,000 

2,669,100 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,812,000 

1,818,600 

1,784,700 

1,600,000 

1,461,400 

1,457,900 

1,180,000 

1,300,000 

1,000,000 

828,138 

718,000 

600,000 

572,000 

350,000 

300,000 

350,000 

136,000 

165,000 

62.950 


Pekin 

London 

St.  Petersburg... 

Washington 

Paris 

Vienna 

Yeddo 

London 

Berlin 

Rome 

Madrid 

Rio  Janeiro 

Constantinople . . 

Mexico 

Stockholm 

Teheran 

Brussels 

Munich...- 

Lisbon 

Hague 

Bogota 

Santiago 

Berne 

Lima 

Chuquisaca 

Buenos  Ayres 

Stuttgart 

Copenhagen 

Caraccas  

Carlsruhe 

Athens 

Guatemala 

Quito 

Asuncion 

Darmstadt 

Monrovia 

Sal  Salvador  — 
Port  au  Prince.. 

Managua 

Monte  Video 

Comayagua 

San  Domingo — 

San  Jose 

Honolulu 


1,648,800 

3,251,800 

667,000 

109,199 

1,825,300 

833,900 

1,554,900 

3,251,800 

825,400 

244,484 

332,000 

420,000 

1,075,000 

210,300 

136,900 

120,000 

314,100 

169,600 

224,063 

90,100 

45,000 

115,400 

36,000 

160,100 

25,000 

177,800 

91,600 

162,042 

47,000 

36,600 

43,400 

40,000 

70,000 

48,0011 

30.00!) 

3,0011 

15,000 

20,000 

10,000 

44,500 

12,000 

20,000 

2,000 

7,683 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Aeba  and  Position  of  Dane  County— Drainage— Topoghaphioal  Featuees— Geological 
Formations— Elevations  of  Different  Points  in  the  County-Rivers— Lakes— Natural 
Mounds  and  Sink-Holes— The  Verona  Cave. 

area  and  position  of  dane  county. 

Dane  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  settled  portion  of  the  State,  having  a  total  area 
of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-seven  square  miles.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  almost  perfect 
rectangle,  the  northwest  corner  of  which  is  cut  off  hy  the  Wisconsin  River.  From  north  to 
south  it  measures  thirty  miles,  including  the  five  tiers  of  townships  numbered  5,  6,  7,  8  and 
9.  From  east  to  west  it  measures  forty-two  miles,  including  Ranges  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
12  east.  It  embraces  thirty-five  townships,  two  of  which  are  fractional  (Township  5,  in  Ranges 
6  and  7  east).  The  county  has  a  position  about  midway  bptween  the  Mississippi  and  Lake 
Michigan,  its  western  line  being  sixty-three  miles  from  the  former,  its  eastern  line  fifty-seven 
miles  from  the  latter.  Its  southern  line  is  twenty-four  miles  north  of  the  Illinois  State  line. 
On  the  north  of  Dane  are  the  counties  of  Sauk  and  Columbia ;  on  the  east,  the  counties  of 
Dodge  and  Jefferson  ;  on  the  south,  those  of  Rock  and  Green  ;  on  the  west,  the  county  of  Iowa. 

drainage. 

With  the  exception  of  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles  in  the  north- 
west that  drains  toward  the  Wisconsin,  the  drainage  of  the  whole  county  is  shed  southward 
and  eastward,  through  different  channels,  into  Rock  River.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  the  whole  area  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  limestone  dividing  ridge  that  limits  the  valley 
of  the  Wisconsin  on  the  south.  This  high  limestone  prairie  belt,  which  separates  the  systems 
of  the  Rock  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  crosses  Green  Lake  County  in  a  south-southwest  direction, 
enters  Columbia  County  on  the  north  line  of  the  towns  of  Scott  and  Randolph,  crosses  the 
county  in  a  line  gradually  veering  to  the  west,  and  enters  Dane  County  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  of  Vienna,  trends  thence  south  of  west  across  the  town  of  Dane,  and  then,  bending 
more  to  the  south,  passes  through  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  towns  of  Roxbury,  Berry, 
Springfield,  Middleton  and  Cross  Plains,  and  leaves  the  county  on  the  west  side  of  the  last- 
named  town.  The  ridge  has  a  general  altitude  of  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet,  and  a 
width  sometimes  of  a  whole  township,  but  on  both  sides  is  rendered  quite  irregular  by  erosion,  the 
the  northern  side  especially  projecting  in  long,  bold  points  into  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin. 
The  summit  of  the  ridge  is  largely  occupied  by  prairie — a  continuation  of  the  prairie  belt  that 
characterizes  the  same  ridge  in  its  passage  across  Columbia  County — and  has  alwavs,  except  in 
the  towns  of  Middleton  and  Cross  Plains,  the  Lower  Magnesian  as  the  surface  rock.  In  these 
towns  it  rises  into  the  St.  Peter's  and  Trenton  horizons. 

In  the  northern  portions  of  the  towns  of  Middleton,  Cross  Plains,  Berry  and  Mazomanie, 
the  dividing  ridge  is  cut  entirely  through  by  a  valley  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  eighteen 
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miles  in  length,  and  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  which  connects  the  ground  about 
the  west  end  of  Lake  Mendota  with  that  bordering  the  Wisconsin.  The  highest  point  of  the 
valley  is  eighty-five  feet  above  Lake  Mendota,  and  in  it  are  streams  running  in  either  direction. 
Black  Earth  River,  the  larger  of  the  two,  which  runs  westward  to  the  Wisconsin,  heads 
within  three  miles  of  the  lake,  and  at  only  eighty  feet  above  its  level.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  valley  indicates  a  former  outlet,  westward  to  the  Wisconsin,  of  the  Four  Lakes.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  such  an  outlet  may  have  existed,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the 
region  to  show  that  we  have  here  anything  else  than  a  case  where  two  systems  of  erosion  have 
approached  one  another  until  the  dividing  ridge  has  been  partially  broken  down.  South  of 
Black  Earth  River,  the  high  ground  comes  in  again,  and,  taking  a  turn  westward,  to  accord  with 
the  changed  direction  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  passes  out  of  the  county. 

To  the  north  and  west,  in  the  towns  of  Dane,  Roxbury  and  Berry,  the  dividing  ridge 
presents  a  very  abrupt  escarpment,  which  projects  in  long,  bold  points  into  the  valley  of  the 
Wisconsin.  Beyond  the  escarpment  the  low  ground  is  occupied  by  numerous  outlying  patches 
of  the  high  country,  of  varying  sizes,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  adjoining  towns  of  West 
Point,  Lodi  and  others,  in  Columbia  County. 

Southward  from  the  dividing  ridge  there  is  a  general  and  much  more  gradual  descent  to  the 
south  and  east,  conforming  with  the  descent  in  those  directions  of  the  underlying  strata.  West 
of  a  line  drawn  centrally  north  and  south  through  the  county,  the  general  descent  of  both  the 
country  surface  and  strata  is  southward  only.  East  of  such  a  line,  the  line  of  greatest  descent 
veers  more  and  more  to  the  eastward,  until,  along  the  northern  part  of  the  east  line  of  the 
county,  it  is  almost  wholly  in  that  direction.  The  drainage  system  corresponds  with  this  general 
structure.  In  the  northeast,  in  the  towns  of  York,  Bristol,  Sun  Prairie  and  Medina,  the  drain- 
age is  eastward  into  Waterloo  Creek.  Farther  south,  in  the  towns  of  Cottage  Grove,  Deerfield, 
aud'  Christiana,  the  drainage  is  also  eastward  toward  Koshkonong  Creek,  which  itself  has  a 
general  southerly  direction.  In  the  central  part  of  the  county,  the  drainage  along  the  Yahara 
Valley  is  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  whilst  farther  west  the  Sugar  River  system  runs  almost 
exactly  southward.  In  minor  detail,  of  course,  the  directions  of  the  streams  are  due  to  other 
causes. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL    FEATURES. 

The  valley  of  the  Yahara,  with  its  chain  of  lakes,  is  the  central  topographical  feature  of 
the  county.  The  head-waters  of  the  Yahara  are  a  number  of  small  streams  which  rise  on  the 
south  side  of  the  divide,  in  the  towns  of  Springfield,  Dane,  Vienna  and  Windsor,  and  come 
together  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Westport.  From  here  to  the  junction  with  the 
Rock  River,  the  valley  has  a  southeasterly  course,  a  length  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  a  width, 
from  high  ground  to  high  ground,  of  from  four  to  nine  miles.  Its  surface  lies  generally  at  from 
260  to  300  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  but  is  quite  irregular,  the  irregularity  being  largely  due 
to  considerable  accumulations  of  drift,  but  also  to  the  occurrence  of  small  rock  outliers  and  to 
the  projection  into  the  valley,  on  either  side,  of  low  rock  ridges.  These  have  a  general  northeast- 
southeast  trend,  and  tend  to  divide  the  valley  into  more  or  less  separate  parallel  cross-valleys, 
which  are  very  marked,  and  are  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  movement  over  the  country 
of  glacier  ice,  to  which  cause  also  is  to  be  assigned  the  linear  nature  of  the  topography  of  all 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  several  lakes  of  the  region  about  Madison  are  expansions 
of  the  Yahara  Valley  into  such  cross-valleys,  the  ridges  between  which  here  run  entirely  across 
the  main  valley,  though  not  formed  throughout  of  rock  material.  Lake  Mendota  occupies  two 
of  the  cross-valleys,  partially  separated  by  the  low  ridge  of  Picnic  Point  and  McBride's  Point 
("  Maplp  Blufi"").  Lake  Monona  lies  in  one  similar  valley,  which  extends  far  to  the  southwest- 
ward,  aisiS  'holds  also  the  smaller  body  of  water  known  as  Lake  Wingra.  Further  south,  the 
glacial  movement  had  a  more  nearly  southerly  direction,  and  the  directions  of  the  cross-valleys 
correspond.  TKere  is  no  prairie  in  the  Yahara  Valley  proper.  Along  the  head-steams,  in  the 
towns  of  Springfield,  Westport  and  Burke,  there  are  marshes  of  considerable  extent. 
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Immediately  east  of  the  Yahara  Valley  the  country  lies  higher,  hut  soon  sinks  again, 
descending  with  the  eastward  descent  of  the  strata,  this  part  of  the  county  running  from  240  to 
400  feet  in  altitude.  Here  we  find  a  gently  undulating  surface,  the  ridges  having  a  flowing 
contour,  and  ail  topographical  features  showing  the  linear  direction  induced  by  the  glacial  move- 
ment. Numerous  narrow  and  linear  marsh  strips  are  found  on  the  lowest  portions,  while  prairies 
of  some  size  occur  on  the  highest,  being  for  the  most  part  underlaid  by  limestone. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Yahara  is  a  high  and  hilly  belt  of  country,  from  400 
to  600  feet  in  altitude,  which  extends  southward-  from  the  town  of  Middleton  along  the  adjoining 
parts  of  the  towns  of  Verona,  Fitchburg,  Oregon  and  Montrose.  Crossing  the  divide,  in  the 
Sugar  River  Valley,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  entirely  different  looking  country,  one  where  all 
irregularities  are  due  solely  to  subaerial  erosion  ;  where  the  ridges  are  high  and  bold,  and  the 
branch  valleys  ramifying,  narrow  and  steep-sided.  The  two  main  branches  of  the  Sugar  River 
separate  on  the  southern  line  of  the  town  of  Montrose,  one  setting  back  in  a  more  westerly 
direction  than  the  other.  Both  have  numerous  branch  streams,  each  of  which  has  its  steep- 
sided,  flat-bottomed  ravine.  Here  the  ridges  rise  to  500  or  600  feet  in  altitude,  and  are  nearly 
always  occupied  by  fertile  prairie,  while  the  valley  bottoms  stand  at  300  to  400,  are  wooded  with 
a  growth  of  small  oaks,  and  show,  rarely,  narrow  strips  of  marsh. 

As  to  the  fertility  of  soil,  Dane  County  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The  prairies, 
found  for  the  most  part  on  the  higher  ground,  owe  their  special  fertility,  usually,  to  the  under- 
lying limestone ;  but  the  low  ground  of  the  Yahara  Valley,  though  often  on  the  upper  sand 
layers  of  the  Potsdam  series,  has  everywhere  an  excellent  soil,  which  it  owes  to  alluvial"  deposi- 
tions or  to  the  drift  materials.  A  poor  soil  is  seen  only  on  the  low  grounds  adjoining  the  Wis- 
consin River,  where  the  sand  comes  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone 
rarely  affects  the  soil  over  any  considerable  area.  East  of  the  drift  limit  it  is  buried  beneath 
drift  materials,  while  west  of  the  same  line  it  appears  only  on  the  steep  sides  of  ravines.  The 
prevailing  timber  of  Dane  County  is  small  oak,  occurring  in  patches  or  groves,  constituting 
what  are  known  as  "  oak  openings." 

aEOLOaiCAL    FORMATIONS. 

The  Dane  County  list  of  geological  formations  includes  nearly  the  whole  Wisconsin  series. 
The  Cincinnati  and  Niagara,  however,  occur  only  on  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  in  the  western  tier 
of  towns  of  the  county.  The  Archaean  does  not  come  to  the  surface  in  the  county,  but  the 
artesian  borings  at  Madison  reached  it  at  some  800  feet  below  the  surface,  and  480  feet  below 
the  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  which  point  a  dark-gray  feldspathic  rock  is  struck.  Into  this, 
one  of  the  wells  penetrates  for  187  feet,  reaching  a  point  667  feet  below  Lake  Michigan  and  82 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  comes  to  the  surface  along  the  valley  of 
the  Wisconsin,  and  along  the  bottoms  of  a  number  of  smaller  tributary  valleys  in  the 
towns  of  Dane,  Roxbury,  Berry  and  Cross  Plains.  It  is  also  at  the  surface  over  a  considerable 
area  at  the  head  of  the  Yahara  Valley  and  in  the  bottoms  of  branch  valleys  in  Springfield, 
Westport,  Windsor,  Burke  and  other  towns ;  but  in  all  this  area  only  the  uppermost  layers  of 
the  formation  are  at  the  surface.  The  Mendota  and  Madison  beds  are  the  surface  rocks  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Yahara,  reaching  from  the  south  side  of  Lake  Monona  to  the 
south  side  of  Lake  Kegonsa.  These  layers  are  at  surface  along  some  of  the  valley-bottoms  of 
Northern  Middleton,  Southern  Springfield,  and  adjoining  towns,  as  also  on  the  flanks  of  the 
higher  ground  and  outliers  that  border  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  fotal  thickness  of 
the  two  layers  in  Dane  County  is  about  seventy  feet.  The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  forms  the 
upper  part  of  all  the  dividing  ridges  of  the  north  part  of  the  county.  It  forms,  also,  the  flanks  of 
the  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Yahara  Valley,  wlose  bottom  it  becomes  in  the  region  south 
of  Lake  Kegonsa.  It  comes  up  again  underneath  the  low,  marshy  ground  that  borders  Water- 
loo Creek  in  the  towns  of  York,  Bristol,  Sun  Prairie  and  Medina,  its  eastern  descent  having 
carried  it  here  far  bekw  the  altitudes  at  which  it  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  county.    It  lies 
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also  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Sugar  River  and  its  numerous  branch  valleys,  crowns  the 
outlying  bluffs  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley,  and  occurs  also  in  several  small  isolated  patches  within 
the  Potsdam  area  of  the  valley  of  the  Yahara. 

The  thickness  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  in  Dane  County  seems  rarely  to  be  more  than 
eighty  feet,  whilst  its  very  irregular  upper  surface  brings  it  often  into  the  horizon  of  the  next 
formation  above.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone  occupies  a  large  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  Yahara 
Valley,  where  it  appears  to  be  never  more  than  fifty  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  found,  also,  form- 
ing a  narrow  band  around  the  Trenton  area  of  the  towns  of  York,  Bristol  and  Windsor.  West  of 
the  valley  of  the  Yahara,  it  occupies  much  of  the  high  ground  forming  the  divide  from  the  valley 
of  the  Sugar  River.  In  the  last-named  valley  and  its  branches,  the  St.  Peters  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  blufi"  sides,  having  its  full  thickness  of  eighty  to  ninety  feet.  It  occurs  also  in  sev- 
eral detached  areas  in  the  high  country  north  of  Black  Earth  Creek.  The  Trenton  limestone 
occurs  in  detached  areas,  mostly  of  considerable  size,  capping  the  high  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  Yahara  Valley.  Some  of  the  areas,  however,  are  quite  large,  covering  one  or  two  townships, 
as  in  Middleton,  Christiana  and  Albion.  In  the  towns  of  Springdale  and  Primrose,  the  narrow 
ridges  between  the  streams  carry  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Trenton  limestone,  being  at  times 
capped  by  the  Galena.  For  the  most  part,  the  Trenton  areas  of  Dane  County  include  only  the 
lower  part  of  that  formation.  The  Galena  limestone  occurs  only  as  a  capping  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  ridges  of  the  towns  of  Springdale  and  Primrose  and  in  two  or  three  small  areas  in 
the  town  of  Christiana. 

ELEVATIONS  OP  DIFFERENT  POINTS  IN  THE  COUNTY.* 

Chicago  Sf  North-Western  Railway. — East  Madison  depot,  264  feet;  station  60,t  road 
crossing,  266  feet;  station. 130,  273  feet;  station  175,  summit,  305  feet;  station  262,  summit, 
325  feet;  station  277,  deep  cut,  surface,  355  feet;  station  815,  surface.  Catfish  Marsh,  255 
feet ;  station  315,  grade,  277  feet ;  station  400,  285  feet ;  station  458,  grade,  323  feet ;  station 
458,  surface,  310  feqt ;  station  520,  Waunakee,  341  fpet ;  station  570,  341  feet ;  station  667, 
surface,  369  feet ;  station  667,  grade,  395  feet ;  station  787,  Dane  depot,  477  feet ;  station  900, 
365  feet ;  station  1002,  surface  of  creek,  233  feet ;  station  1002,  grade,  267  feet. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ^  St.  Paul  Railway. — West  line  Section  12,  Township  8,  Range  12 
east  (Medina),  272  feet;  west  line  Section  11,  Township  8,  Range  12  east  (Medina),  280  feet; 
Marshall  depot,  286  feet;  west  line  Section  10,  Township  8,  Range  12  east  (Medina),  286  feet; 
west  line  Section  4,  Township  8,  Range  12  east  (Medina),  278  feet;  Deanville  depot,  305  feet; 
west  line  Section  5,  Township  8,  Range  12  east  (Medina),  295  feet;  west  line  section  6,  Town- 
ship 8,  Range  12  east  (Medina),  377  feet;  west  line  Section  1,  Township  8,  Range  11  east 
(Sun  Prairie),  315  feet;  west  line  Section  2,  Township  8,  Range  11  east  (Sun  Prairie),  374 
feet;  west  line  Section  3,  Township  8,  Range  11  east  (Sun  Prairie),  393  feet;  west  line  Section 
4,  Township  8,  Range  11  east  (Sun  Prairie),  369  feet;  Sun  Prairie  depot,  356  feet;  west  line 
Section  8,  Township  8,  Range  11  east  (Sun  Prairie),  349  feet;  west  line  Section  18,  Township 
8,  Range  11  east  (Sun  Prairie),  341  feet;  south  line  Section  13,  Township  8,  Range  10  east 
(Burke),  353  feet ;  west  line  Section  24,  Township  8,  Range  10  east  (Burke),  355  feet;  south 
line  Section  23,  -Township  8,  Range  10  east  (Burke),  322  feet ;  west  line  Section  26,  Township 
8,  Range  10  east  (Burke),  321  feet ;  west  line  Section  34,  Township  8,  Range  10  east  (Burke), 
277  feet ;  south  line  Section  33,  Township  8,  Range  10  east  (Burke),  270  feet ;  west  line  Sec- 
tion 5,  Township  7,  Range  10  east  (Burke),  286  feet;  East  Madison  depot,  268  feet;  West 
Madison  depot,  275  feet;  Lake  Monona  (Third  Lake),  262  feet;  Lake  Mendota  (Fourth  Lake), 
270  feet. 

Middle  west  line  Section  32,  Township  5,  Range  12  east  (Albion),  275  feet ;  middle  north 
line  Section  31,  Township  5,  Range  12  east  (Albion),  284  feet ;  east  line  southeast  quarter 

.*  The  elevatiotis  given  in  this  article  are  altitudes  above  Lake  Michigan.    By  adding  589  feet  to  those  of  any  given  point,  the  result  will 
be  the  elevation  above  the  ocean. 

f  Stations  are  100  feet  apart,  beginning  vpith  East  Madison  depot  as  zero. 
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Section  25,  Township  5,  Range  11  east  (Dunkirk),  297  feet;  west  line  southeast  quarter  Sec- 
tion 25,  Township  5,  Range  11  east  (Dunkirk),  285  feet ;  west  line  Section  25,  Township  5, 
Range  11  east  (Dunkirk),  285  feet;  north  line  Section  26,  Township  5,  Range  11  east  (Dun- 
kirk), 272  feet;  north  line  northeast  quarter  Section  23,  Township  5,  Range  11  east  (Dunkirk), 
269  feet ;  west  line  northeast  quarter  Section  15,  Township  5,  Range  11  east  (Dunkirk),  280 
feet;  south  line  southeast  qnarter  Section  9,  Township  5,  Range  11  east  (Dunkirk),  273  feet; 
middle  west  line  Section  9,  Township  5,  Range  11  east  (Dunkirk),  279  feet ;  Stoughton  depot, 
279  feet ;  south  line  Section  32,  Township  6,  Range  11  east  (Pleasant  Springs),  290  feet ;  north 
line  section  32,  Township  6,  Range  11  east  (Pleasant  Springs),  294  feen ;  north  line  Section  29, 
Township  6,  Range  11  east  (Pleasant  Springs),  267  feet ;  north  line  Section  20,  Township  6, 
Range  11  east  (Pleasant  Springs),  267  feet ;  middle  west  line  Section  17,  Township  6,  Range 
11  east  (Pleasant  Springs),  278  feet ;  north  line  Section  18,  Township  6,  Range  11  east  (Pleas- 
ant Springs),  275  ffeet ;  west  line  Section  7,  Township  6,  Range  11  east  (Pleasant  Springs),  269 
feet;  south  line  Section  1,  Township  6,  Range  10  east  (Dunn),  273  feet;  west  line  Section  1, 
Township  6,  Range  10  east  (Dunn),  282  feet ;  west  line  soutlieast  quarter  Section  2,  Township 
6,  Range  10  east  (Dunn),  296  feet;  McFarland  depot,  289  feet;  south  line  Section  34,  Town- 
ship 7,  Range  10  east  (Blooming  Grove),  292  feet;  west  line  Section  34,  Township  7,  Range 
10  east  (Blooming  Grove),  276  feet ;  west  line  northeast  quarter  Section  33,  Township  7,  Range 
10  east  (Blooming  Grove),  265  feet ;  west  line  Section  28,  Township  7,  Range  10  east  (Bloom- 
ing Grove),  265  feet ;  west  line  Section  29,  Township  7,  Range  10  east  (Blooming  Grove),  265 
feet;  west  line  Section  30,  Township  7,  Range  10  east  (Blooming  Grove),  270  feet;  north  line 
Section  36,  Township  7,  Range  9  east  (Madison),  267  feet ;  West  Madison  depot,  275  feet ; 
west  line  northeast  quarter  Section  22,  Township  7,  Range  9  east  (Madison),  291  feet ;  west 
line  northeast  quarter  Section  21,  Township  7,  Range  9  east  (Madison),  291  feet ;  west  line  Sec- 
tion 16,  Township  7,  Range  9  east  (Madison),  299  feet ;  west  line  Section  20,  Township  8, 
Range  9  east  (Westport),  326  feet ;  west  line  northeast  quarter  Section  19,  Township  7,  Range 
9  east  (Madison),  332  feet ;  west  line  Section  18,  Township  7,  Range  9  east  (Madison),  340 
feet ;  north  line  Section  13,  Township  7,  Range  9  east  (Madison),  345  feet ;  Middleton  depot, 
34/  feet;  west  line  Section  11,  Township  7,  Range  8  east  (Middleton),  353  feet;  west  line 
southeast  quarter  Section  10,  Township  7,  Range  8  east  (Middleton),  365  feet ;  west  line  Sec- 
tion 10,  Township  7,  Range  8  east  (Middleton),  360  feet ;  west  line  Section  9,  Township  7, 
Range  8  east  (Middleton),  352  feet ;  west  line  Section  8,  Township  7,  Range  8  east  (Middleton), 
353  feet ;  west  line  Section  7,  Township  7,  Range  8  east  (Middleton),  339  feet ;  west  line  Sec- 
tion 12,  Township  7,  Range  7  east  (Cross  Plains),  326  feet ;  west  line  Section  2,  Township  7, 
Range  7  east  (Cross  Plains),  300  feet;  Cross  Plains  depot,  278  feet;  west  line  Section  4,  Town- 
ship 7,  Range  7  east  (Cross  Plains),  268  feet;  center  Section  31,  Township  8,  Range  7  east 
(Berry),  250  feet ;  Black  Earth  depot,  232  feet. 

RIVERS. 

Central  Wisconsin  may  be  said  to  include  portions  of  four  distinct  drainage  systems — those 
of  the  Wisconsin,  Black  and  Rock  Rivers,  flowing  southward  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  of  the  Fox  River,  of  Green  Bay,  flowing  northward  and  eastward  to  Lake  Michigan' 
and  is  thus  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  direction  and  areas  of  these^river  systems  are 
more  or  less  directly  influenced  by  the  rock  structure  of  the  State.  Extending  into  Wisconsin 
from  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  forming  the  central  nucleus  of  the  northern  half  of 
Wisconsin,  is  a  great  mass  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  which  is  bordered  on  all  sides  by  newer 
and  undisturbed  formations,  whose  outcropping  edges  on  the  south,  east  and  west  succeed  one 
another  in  concentric  bands.  The  central  crystalline  mass,  probably  for  the  most  part  never 
covered  by  later  formations,  includes  the  highest  land  in  the  State.  It  has  a  general  slope  to 
the  southward,  reaching  its  greatest  elevation— 1,100  feet  above  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior— 
along  Its  northern  edge,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  latter  lake.    The  waters  which  fall  upon  it  are 
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shed  in  four  different  directions — to  the  north,  into  Lake  Superior ;  to  the  southeast,  into  Lake 
Michigan ;  to  the  south,  into  the  Wisconsin,  which  ultimately  reaches  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the 
southwest,  directly  into  the  last-mentioned  river. 

Wisconsin  River. — This  stream,  which  washes  for  about  ten  miles  the  northwest  boundary 
of  Dane  County,  is  much  the  most  important  of  those  which  drain  the  elevated  lands  of  the  State. 
Its  total  length  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  about  450  miles.  It  forms,  with  its  valley,  the 
main  topographical  feature  of  Central  Wisconsin.  Rising  in  Lac  Vieux  Desert,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Archaean  water-shed,  at  an  elevation  of  951  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  it  pursues  a  general 
southerly  course  for  300  miles  over  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  then,  passing  on  to  the  sandstonea 
which  form  its  bed  for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  continues  to  the  southward  some  eighty  miles 
more.  Turning  then  westward,  it  reaches  the  Mississippi  within  forty  miles  of  the  south  line  of 
the  State,  at  an  elevation  of  only  thirty  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  so  that  its  fall  from  Lac 
Vieux  Desert  is  921  feet — an  average  of  a  fraction  over  two  feet  to  the  mile.  Like  all  other 
streams  which  run  to  the  south,  southeast  and  southwest  from  the  crystalline  rocks,  it  has  its 
quite  distinct  upper  or  crystalline  rock  portion  and  its  lower  or  sandstone  portion.  This  river, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  having  three  distinct  sections — the  first  including  all  that  part  from 
the  source  to  the  last  appearance  of  crystalline  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Wood  County ;  the  second,  that  part  from  this  point  to  the  Dells,  on  the  south  line  of 
Adams  and  Juneau  Counties ;  and  the  third  that  portion  from  the  Dells  to  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.  .  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  broken  constantly  by  rapids  and  falls,  caused  by  the 
descent  south  of  the  surface  of  the  Archaean  area,  and  by  the  obstructions  produced  by  the  inclined 
ledges  of  rock  which  cross  the  stream.  The  second  and  third  sections  are  alike  in  being  almost 
entirely  without  rapids  or  falls,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  red  rock,  but  are  separated  by  the  con- 
tracted gorge  known  as  the  Dells,  which,  acting  in  some  sort  as  a  dam,  prevents  any  consider- 
able rise  in  the  river  below,  the  water  above  not  infrequently  rising  as  much  as  fifty  feet  in  flood 
seasons,  whilst  below  the  extreme  fluctuation  does  not  exceed  ten  feet.  The  total  lengths  of  the 
Archaean,  upper  sandstone  and  lower  sandstone  sections  of  the  river  are  respectively  250,  62 
and  130  miles;  the  distance  through  the  Dells  being  about  seven  and  a  half  miles. 

The  width  of  the  river,  where  it  enters  Marathon  County,  is  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  feet.  It  pursues  a  general  southerly  course  through  Townships  29,  28,  27,  26,  25  and 
24  north,  of  Range  7  east,  and  Townships  24  and  23  north,  of  Range  8  east,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Portage  County.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  the  Wisconsin  flows  through  a  densely 
timbered  country,  and  has,  except  where  it  makes  rapids  or  passes  through  rock  gorges,  a  narrow 
bottom  land,  which  varies  in  width,  is  usually  raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water  level,  and  is 
wider  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Above  this  bottom,  terraces  can  often  be  made  out,  with 
surfaces  in  some  cases  one  or  two  miles  in  width.  Above,  again,  the  country  surface  rises 
steadily  to  the  dividing  ridges  on  each  side,  never  showing  the  blufiF  edges  so  characteristic  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river.  Heavy  rapids  and  falls  are  made  at  Wausau  (Big  Bull  Falls),  at 
Mosinee  (Little  Bull  Falls),  at  Stevens  Point  and  on  Section  8,  in  Township  23  north,  of  Range 
8  east  (Conant's  Rapids).  All  but  the  last  named  of  these  are  increased  in  height  by  artificial 
.'dams.  Tw,o  miles  below  the  foot  of  Conant's  Rapids,  just  after  receiving  the  Plover  River  on 
the  east,  the  Wisconsin  turns  a  right  angle  to  the  west,  and  enters  upon  the  sparsely  timbered 
sand  plains  through  which  it  flows  for  100  miles.  At  the  bend,  the  river  is  quiet,  with  high 
banks  of  sand,  and  a  few  low  outcrops  of  gneiss  at  the  water's  edge.  From  the  bend,  the  course 
is  westward  for  about  nine  miles,  then,  after  curving  southward  again,  the  long  series  of  rapids 
soon  begins,  which,  with  intervening  stretches  of  still  water,  extend  about  fifteen  miles  along  the 
river  to  the  last  rapid  at  Point  Bas^,  in  Southern  Wood  County. 

East'  of  the  river  line,  between  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  and  Point  Bass,  the  country  rises 
gradually,  reaching  altitudes  of  one  hundred  feet  above  the  river  at  points  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
distant.  On  the  west,  the  surface  is  an  almost  level  plain,  descending  gradually  as  the  river  is 
receded  from.  At  Point  Bass,  the  gneissic  rocks  disappear  beneath  the  sandstones  which  for 
some  miles  have  formed  the  upper  portions  of  the  river  banks  and  now  become,  in  turn,  the 
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bed-rock,  and  the  first  division  of  the  river's  course  ends.  The  main  tributaries  which  it  has 
received  down  to  this  point  are,  on  the  left  bank,  the  Big  Eau  Claire,  three  miles  below  Wausau  ; 
the  little  Eau  Claire,  on  the  north  side  of  Section  3,  in  Township  2-5  north,  of  Range  7  east, 
just  south  of  the  north  line  of  Portage  County ;  and  the  Big  Plover,  on  Section  9,  in  Township 
28  north,  of  Range  5  east,  just  at  the  foot  of  Conant's  Rapids  ;  on  the  right  bank,  the  Placota 
or  Big  Rib,  about  two  miles  below  Wausau ;  the  She-she-ga-ma-isk,  or  Big  Eau  Pleine,  on  Sec- 
tion 19,  in  Township  26  north,  of  Range  7  east,  in  Marathon  County ;  and  the  Little  Eau 
Pleine,  on  Section  9,  in  Township  25  north,  of  Range  7  east,  in  Portage  County.  All  of  these 
streams  are  of  considerable  size  and  drain  large  areas.  They  all  make  much  southing  in  their 
courses,  so  that  their  lengths  are  much  greater  than  the  actual  distances  from  the  sources  to  the 
Wisconsin  at  the  nearest  point;  and  all  of  them  have  a  very  considerable  descent,  making 
many  rapids  and  falls  over  the  tilted  edges  of  schistose  and  gneissic  rocks,  even  down  to  within 
short  distances  of  their  junctions  with  the  main  river.  The  streams  on  the  west  side  head  on 
the  high  country,  along  the  line  of  the  Fourth  Principal  Meridian,  about  forty  miles  west  of  the 
Wisconsin,  and  at  elevations  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  above  their  mouths ; 
those  on  the  east  head  on  the  divide  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Wolf,  about  twenty  miles  east, 
at  elevations  not  very  much  less.  Reaching  back,  as  these  streams  do,  into  a  country  largely 
timbered  with  pine,  and  having  so  large  a  descent,  they  are  of  great  value  for  logging  and  mill- 
ing purposes. 

The  second  section  of  the  Wisconsin  River  begins  at  Point  Bass,  with  a  width  of  from 
seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet.  The  next  sixty  miles  of  its  course,  to  the  head  of  the 
Dells,  is  a  southerly  stretch,  with  a  wide  bow  to  the  westward,  through  sand  plains,  here  and 
there  timbered  with  dwarf  oaks  and  interspersed  with  marshes.  These  plains  stretch  away  to 
the  east  and  west  for  twenty  miles  from  the  river  bottom,  gradually  rising  in  both  directions. 
Scattered  over  them,  at  intervals  of  one  to  ten  miles,  are  erosion  peaks  of  sandstone,  from  fifty 
to  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  rising  precipitously  from  the  level  ground.  Some  of  these 
are  near  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  also,  in  places,  bordered  by  low  mural  expos- 
ures of  the  same  sandstone.  The  river  itself  is  constantly  obstructed  by  shifting  sand-bars, 
resulting  from  the  ancient  disintegration  of  the  sandstone,  which,  in  the  vicinity,  everywhere 
forms  the  basement  rock  ;  but  its  course  is  not  interrupted  by  rock  rapids.  As  it  nears  the 
northern  line  of  Columbia  County,  the  high  ground  that  limits  the  sand  plain  on  the  west,  curv- 
ing southeastward,  finally  reaches  the  edge  of  the  stream,  which,  by  its  southeasterly  course  for 
the  last  twenty  miles,  has  itself  approached  the  high  ground  on  the  east.  The  two  ridges,  thus 
closing  in  upon  the  river,  have  caused  it  to  cut  for  itself  the  deep,  narrow  gorge  known  as  the 
Dells. 

In  the  second  section  of  its  course,  the  Wisconsin  receives  several  important  tributaries. 
Of  those  on  the  east,  the  principal  ones  are  Duck  Creek  and  Ten-Mile  Creek,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Wood  County ;  and  the  Little  and  Big  Roche-a-Cris  Creeks,  both  in  Adams  County. 
The  two  form^  head  in  a  large  marsh  twenty-five  miles  east  of  and  over  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  main  stream.  The  two  latter  head  on  the  high  dividing  ridge,  on  the  west  line  of  Wau- 
shara County,  at  elevations  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  feet  above  their 
mouths.  These  streams  do  not  pass  through  a  timbered  country,  but  have  very  valuable  water- 
powers.  Of  those  on  the  west,  two  are  large  and  important — the  Yellow  and  Lemonweir 
Rivers.  Yellow  River  heads  in  Township  25  north,  in  the  adjoining  corners  of  Wood,  Jackson 
and  Clark  Counties,  and  runs  a  general  southerly  course,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Wisconsin  for 
over  seventy  miles — the  two  gradually  approaching  one  another  and  joining  in  Township  17 
north,  of  Range  4  east.  The  Yellow  River  has  its  Archaean  and  sandstone  sections — the  former 
exceedingly  rocky  and  much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  the  latter  comparatively  sluggish  and 
without  rock  rapids.  The  upper  portions  of  the  river  extend  into  the  pine  regions,  and  much 
Jogging  is  done  in  times  of  high  water.  The  water-powers  are  of  great  value.  The  Lemonweir 
IS  also  a  large  stream.  Heading  in  a  timbered  region  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Jackson  County, 
It  flows  southward  for  some  distance  through  Monroe,  and,  entering  Juneau  on  the  middle  of  its 
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■west  side,  crosses  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  reaching  the  Wisconsin  in  Section  24,  in  Town- 
ship 15  north,  of  Range  5  east,'  having  descended  in  its  length  of  some  seventy  miles  about  two 
hundred  feet. 

The  Wisconsin  enters  the  gorge,  already  spoken  of  as  the  Dells,  not  far  above  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  Juneau  and  Adams  Counties.  This  famous  passage,  of  about  seven  and  one- 
half  miles,  has  been  often  described.  'At  its  foot,  between  the  counties  of  Sauk  and  Columbia,  the 
Wisconsin  enters  upon  the  last  section  of  its  course,  and  also  upon  the  most  remarkable  bend  in 
its  whole  length.  Through  the  Dells,  its  general  course  is  southward,  but  it  now  turns  almost 
due  east,  in  which  direction  it  continues,  with  one  or  two  subordinate  tarns  southward  for  about 
seventeen  miles,  through  low  sand  banks  as  far  as  Portage.  Here  it  bends  abruptly  south  again, 
and,  reaching  its  most  eastern  point  not  far  below,  soon  swerves  around  into  the  final  southwest- 
ward  stretch  to  the  Mississippi.  The  cause  of  this  long  detour  to  the  east  is  sufiiciently  evident. 
As  the  river  leaves  the  Dells,  it  finds  lying  directly  athwart  its  course  two  bold  quartzlte 
ranges,  extending  east  and  west  through  Sauk  County  for  upward  of  twenty  miles,  and,  crossing 
into  Columbia,  finally  unite  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  county  line  in  a  sharp  and  bold  east- 
wardly  projecting  point,  rising  four  hundred  feet  above  the  river  bottom.  Above  Portage, 
where  the  Wisconsin  forms  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  town  of  Lewiston,  the  ground 
immediately  north  is  lower  than  the  water  in  the  river — the  heads  of  Neenah  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Fox,  rising  a  short  distance  from  its  banks.  In  times  of  high  water,  the  Wisconsin  over- 
flows into  these  streams,  and  thus  contributes  to  a  totally  difierent  river.  At  Portage,  the  Fox, 
after  flowing  south  of  west  for  twenty  miles,  approaches  the  Wisconsin,  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Where  the  two  streams  are  nearest,  they  are  less  than  two  miles  apart,  and  are 
separated  by  a  low,  sandy  plain,  the  water  in  the  Fox  being  five  feet  below  that  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin at  ordinary  stages.  The  greater  part  of  this  low  ground  is  overfiowed  by  the  latter  stream 
in  times  of  high  water,  and  to  this  is  chiefly  due  the  spring  rise  in  the  Fox  River. 

After  doubling  the  eastern  end  of  the  quartzite  ranges,  as  already  said,  the  Wisconsin,  turns 
again  to  the  west,  being  forced  to -this  by  impinging  on  the  north  side  of  a  high  belt  of  limestone 
country,  which,  after  trending  southward  across  the  eastern  part  of  Columbia  County,  veers 
gradually  to  a  westerly  direction,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  river,  along  the  rest  of  its  course. 
Soon  after  striking  this  limestone  region,  the  river  valley  assumes  an  altogether  new  character, 
which  it  retains  to  its  mouth,  having  now  a  nearly  level,  for  the  most  part  treeless,  bottom, 
from  three  to  six  miles  in  width,  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  usually  more  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  and  bounded  on  both  sides  by  bold  and  often  precipitous  bluffs,  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  of  sandstone  capped  with  limestone.  Immediately  along  the 
water's  edge  is  usually  a  narrow  timbered  strip,  rising  two  to  four  feet  above  the  river,  which  is 
overflowed  at  high  water.  The  line  of  blufis  along  the  north  side  of  the  valley  is  the  northern 
edge  of  the  high  limestone  belt  just  mentioned,  which  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  south  of  this  edge.  In  front  of  the  main  bluff-face,  especially  in  its  eastern  extension,  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  bold  and  high  isolated  outliers  of  the  limestone  country.  ,  On  the  north 
bank,  the  bluffs  are  at  first  the  edges  of  similar  large  outlying  masses,  but  farther  down  they 
become  more  continuous,  the  river  crossing  over  the  northwestward  trending  outcrop  line  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 

In  this  last  section  of  its  course,  the  Wisconsin  is  much  obstructed  by  bars  of  shifting 
sand,  derived  originally  from  the  erosion  of  the  great  sandstone  formation  which  underlies  the 
whole  region,  and  to  whose  existence  the  unusual  amount  of  obstruction  of  this  kind  in, the 
river  is  due.  The  altitude  of  the  water  surface  of  the  Wisconsin  at  Lac  Vieux  Desert  above 
Lake  Michigan,  is  951  feet ;  at  Wausau,  above  dam,  623  feet ;  at  Knowlton  (high),  638  feet— 
(low),  523  feet ;  at  Stevens  Point,  485  feet ;  at  Conant's  Rapids,  468  feet ;  at  'GrandlRapids 
— railroad  bridge,  420  feet;  at  Kilbourn  City — railroad  bridge,  233  feet;  at  Portage,  211 
feet;  at  Merrimack,  182  feet;  at  Sauk  City,  165  feet;  at  Spring  Green  bridge,  134  feet;  at 
Muscoda,  115  feet;  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  34  feet.  The  average  velocity  of  the  river 
below  Portage  is  remarkably  uniform,  and  is  just  about  two  miles   per  hour.     The  daily  dis- 
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charges  of  the  river  at  Portage,  in  times  of  extreme  low  water,  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
million  cubic  feet.  The  average  fall  of  the  water  surface  of  the  river  below  Portage  is  one  and 
one-half  foot  per  mile.  This  rapid  fall,  were  it  not  for  the  great  amount  of  sand  in  the  river- 
bed, would  make  the  stream  a  series  of  pools  and  rock  rapids. 

Bock  River. — The  Rock  River,  by  its  tributaries,  drains,  as  we  have  already  shown,  all  of 
Dane  County,  except  its  northwest  part.  This  last-mentioned  portion  of  the  county — only  one- 
tenth,  in  fact — is  drained  by  the  Wisconsin  and  its  affluents.  Rock  River  has  no  part  of  its 
main  channel  within  the  limits  of  the  County — though  Lake  Koshkonong,  which  is  but  an 
enlargement  of  the  stream,  extends  westward  into  a  small  portion  of  the  town  of  Albion.  Two 
of  the  principal  western  tributaries  of  Rock  River  are  themselves  rivers — Sugar  River  and  the 
Yahara. 

Sugar  River. — This  stream  drains  by  two  principal  branches,  as  previously  mentioned,  a 
large  part  of  the  southwest  portion  of  the  county.  The  river  proper,  after  leaving  Dane  and 
running  through  Green  County,  passes  into  the  State  of  Dlinois,  discharging  itself  into  Rock 
River,  in  Winnebago  County. 

The  Yahara. — This  stream  (formerly  known  as  the  Catfish)  crosses  almost  the  entire 
width  of  the  county  from  north  to  south.  Its  first  course  is  a  little  to  the  southwest,  until  it 
reaches  Lake  Mendota.  Passing  through  this  lake,  it  takes  a  southeasterly  direction,  connect- 
ing it  with  Lakes  Monona,  Waubesa  and  Kegonsa.  It  then  pursues  the  same  general  course  until 
it  enters  Rock  County  from  Section  35  of  the  town  of  Dunkirk.,  It  empties  into  the  Rock 
River  on  Section  19  of  the  town  of  Fulton,  in  the  last-mentioned  county. 

LAKES. 

There  are  a  number  of  lakes  in  Dane  County,  but  the  principal,  and  those  most  attractive 
are  "The  Four  Lakes,"  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Yahara,  and  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from 
northwest  to  southeast. 

Mendota. — This  is  the  uppermost  and  the  largest  of  the  four  lakes.  The  larger  part  was 
formerly  in  the  town  of  Madison,  and  the  remainder  in  the  town  of  Westport ;  but  "  the  entire 
surface,  to  the  shores  at  high- water  mark  around  it,"  is  now  included  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Madison.     Its  most  northern  shore  is  eleven  miles  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county. 

Monona. — This  is  the  next  lake  below  Mendota,  and  lies  to  the  southeast  of  it,  at  a  distance, 
in  one  place,  of  only  180  rods  from  it.  Monona  is  also  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Madison,  though  the  larger  part  was  formerly  in  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  town  of  Madison. 

Waubesa. — This  lake,  the  one  next  belowi  Monona,  and  lying  to  the  southeast  of  it  a  short 
distance,  has  its  larger  part  in  the  town  of  Dunn,  and  the  residue  in  the  town  of  Blooming 
Grove. 

Kegonsa. — The  lowest  of  the  four  lakes  is  Kegonsa,  distant  from  Waubesa,  in  a  southeast 
direction,  nearly  three  miles.  It  is  seven  miles  north  of  the  south  line  of  the  county,  and  lies 
in  the  towns  of  Dunn  and  Pleasant  Springs. 

Each  lake  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  valley,  which,  with  the  bottom  lands  bordering  upon 
the  numerous  small  streams  flowing  into  them  on  all  sides,  forms  a  portion  of  an  agricultural 
country  of  great  fertility. 

The  water  of  all  these  lakes  is  cold  and  clear.  Their  bottoms,  which  are  visible  at  a  con- 
siderable depth,  are  composed  of  white  sand,  interspersed  with  granite  boulders.  Their^banks, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  bold.  A  jaunt  upon  them  affords  almost  every  variety  of  scenery — 
bold  escarpments  and  overhanging  cliffs,  elevated  peaks  and  gently-sloping  shores,  with  occasional 
strips  of  meadow  land  between,  affording  magnificent  views  of  distant  objects  of  interest. 

TiT^^"^  ^^°  visited  these  lakes  during  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832,  gives  this  account  of 
them  :  ^'  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  give  a  small  outline  of  these  lakes.  From 
a  description  of  the  country,  a  person  would  very  naturally  suppose  that  those  lakes  were  as 
little  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler  as  the  country  is.     But  not  so.     I  think  they  are  the 
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most  beautiful  bodies  of  water  I  ever  saw.  The  first  one  that  we  came  to  [Monona]  was  aboiit 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  water  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  earth  sloped  back  in  a  gradual 
rise ;  the  bottom  of  the  lake  appeared  to  be  entirely  covered  with  white  pebbles,  and  no  appears 
ance  of  its  being  the  least  swampy.  The  second  one  that  we  came  to  [Mendota]  appeared  to  be 
much  larger.  It  must  have  been  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  The  ground  rose  very  high  all 
around  ;  and  the  heaviest  kind  of  timber  grew  close  to  the  water's  edge.  If  these  lakes  were 
anywhere  else  except  in  the  country  they  are,  they  would  be  considered  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  But  the  country  they  are  situated  in  is  not  fit  for  any  civilized  nation  of  people  to 
inhabit.  It  appears  that  the  Almighty  intended  it  for  the  children  of  the  forest.  The  other 
two  lakes  [Waubesa  and  Kegonsa]  we  did  not  get  close  enough  to  for  me  to  give  a  description 
of  them  ;  but  those  who  saw  them  stated  that  they  were  very  much  like  the  others." 

Could  this  writer  now  revisit  these  lakes  he  would  see  what  a  half-century  has  accomplished  ; 
he  would  conclude  now  that  "the  country"  these  bodies  of  water  "are  situated  in"  is  emi- 
nently fitted  "for  any  civilized  nation  of  people  to  inhabit." 

The  numerical  names  of  the  Four  Lakes — "  First  Lake,"  "  Second  Lake,"  "  Third  Lake," 
"Fourth  Lake" — by  which  they  were  formerly  known,, had  their  origin  in  this  wise:  When  the 
county  was  surveyed  by  the  General  Government,  the  surveyors  numbered  the  lakes  upon  their 
plats  in  consecutive  order.  The  survey  having  been  commenced  on  the  Illinois  State  line  and 
carried  north,  the  lower  lake  was  the  first  one  reached,  and  was  noted  as  "  First  Lake ;"  the 
next  one  above  was  marked  as  "  Second  Lake ;"  and  so  on.  The  first  map  of  the  Four- Lake 
country  having  the  lakes  marked  upon  it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  was  compiled  from  these 
surveys,  and  the  numbering  of  the  lakes  was  retained  as  found  upon  the  Government  plats. 
Other  maps  were  soon  published,  having  these  bodies  of  water  designated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  they  were,  as  a  consequence,  so  distinguished  by  the  early  settlers. 

This  use  continued  general  until  1849.  Whether  or  not  the  Indians  had  separate  names 
for  the  lakes  is  unknown.  Collectively,  they  called  them  "  Ty-co-be-rah ;"  that  is,  The  Four 
Lakes  ;  hence,  the  Indians  were  spoken  of  as  living,  not  on  any  particular  lake,  but  at  "  The 
Four  Lakes  "— Tycoberah. 

"In  1849,"  writes  Simeon  Mills,  "I  employed  a  young  man  from  Philadelphia  by  the 
name  of  Frank  Hudson,  to  survey  and  plat  what  is  known  as  the  University  Addition  to  Madi- 
son. Mr.  Hudson  was  very  fond  of  reading,  devoting  much  time  to  such  works  as  gave  accounts 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives.  While  thus  engaged,  he  found,  in  some  Indian  legends, 
the  names  Monona  and  Mendota,  and  at  once  suggested  these  appellations  as  suitable  to  the 
lakes  which  then  limited,  on  either  hand,  the  boundary  of  Madison.  This  suggestion  was  generally 
approved — Mendota  being  applied  to  the  Fourth  Lake,  and  Monona  to  the  Third  Lake." 

"  Some  years  later,"  continues  Mr.  Mills,  "  the  subject  of  giving  Indian  names  to  all  the 
lakes  was  brought  up.  The  names  Kegonsa  and  Waubesa  were  found  and  adopted  by  Gov. 
Farwell  and  others  then  taking  an  interest  in  the  matter,  as  appropriate  for  the  other  two  lakes 
— Waubesa  for  the  Second  Lake,  and  Kegonsa  for  the  First  Lake." 

To  make  the  naming  of  these  lakes  such  a  formal  and  public  matter  as  to  give  it  dignity 
and  command  respect,  the  following  act  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  and  became  a  law 
February  14,  1855 : 

An  Act  to  change  the  names  of  the  "First,"  "Second,"  "Third"  and  "Fourth"  Lakes  in  Dane  County  and 
the  Catfish  River. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.     The  "  First"  Lake,  in  Dane  County,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  Lake  "  Kegonsa." 
Sec.  2.    The  "Second "  Lake,  in  said  county,  shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafter  as  Lake  "  Waubesa." 
Sec.  3.    The  "Third"  Lake,  in  said  county,  shall  be  known  and  hereafter  designated  as  Lake  "Monona." 
Sec.  4.     The  "  Fpurth  "  Lake,  in  said  county,  shall  be  known  and  hereafter  designated  as  Lake  "  Mendota." 
Sec.  5.    The  stream  now  designated  and  now  known  as  the  "  Catfish,"  shall  be  named  and  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  "  Ya-ha-ra." 

Sec.  6.     This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  February  14,  1855. 
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The  Four  Lakes  have  awakened  enthusiasm  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  because  of  their 
beauty.  Poets  sing  rapturously  of  these  lakelets  "  strung  like  jewels  on  a  cord  of  silver." 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  under  date  of  January  20,  1876,  writes : 

Four  limpid  lakes — Four  Naiades 
Or  sylvan  deities  are  these, 

In  flowing  robes  of  azure  dressed; 
Four  lovely  handmaids,  that  uphold 
Their  shining  mirrors,  rimmed  with  gold, 

To  the  fair  City  in  the  West.* 
By  day,  the  coursers  of  the  sun 
Drink  of  these  waters,  as  they  run 

Their  swift,  diurnal  round  on  high; 
By  night,  the  constellations  glow 
Far  down  their  hollow  deeps  below, 

And  glimmer  in  another  sky. 
Fair  lakes,  serene  and  full  of  light. 
Fair  town,  arrayed  in  robes  of  white, 

How  visionary  ye  appear! 
All  like  a  floating  landscape  seems 
In  cloud-land  or  the  Land  of  Dreams, 

Bathed  in  a  golden  atmosphere! 

Aether  poet  has  this  description : 

I. 

As  when  some  vision,  beautiful  and  mild. 
Dimples  the  fair  face  of  a  sleeping  child, 

A  viewless-winged  zephyr  breaks 

To  wrinkling  silver,  yonder  lakes; 

Now  here,  now  there,  while  all  between. 

Those  shivered  spots  of  sparkling  sheen. 

Rivers  of  smoothest  glass  are  seen. 

II. 

Von  snowy  sail  seems  lapped  in  dreamy  rest. 
Immovable  upon  the  lake's  calm  breast ; 

So  quiet  all — without  a  stir — 

That  one  might  almost  dream  it  were 

The  work  of  some  painter's  mastery — 

A  glimpse  of  that  blue  ^gean  Sea 

That  lives,  golden-hued,  in  the  memory. 

III. 
Beyond  the  shining  floods,  against  the  sky, 
The  prairie  lifts  its  smooth,  green  swells  on  high. 

While  on  yon  summit— half-concealed 

Amid  green  groves,  and  half-revealed — 

There  stands  a  youthful  city,  fanned 

By  temperate  airs  and  breezes  bland, 

Fit  Capital  of  this  Arcadian  land. 

IV. 
Summer  is  here  ;  her  touch  has  clothed  these  hills ; 
She  swoons  at  noonday  by  the  lapsing  rills. 

Whose  moist,  cool  gurglings  charm  the  wood ; 

Her  presence  o'er  this  scene  doth  brood ; 

By  her  the  fair  earth  is  bedight ; 

She  weaves  its  vestments  green  and  bright, 

And  floods  its  countless  vales  with  light. 

V. 
Lakes,  forests,  prairies,  "beaked  promontories," 
Delight  the  eye,  bright  in  their  summer  glories. 
And  on  yon  height,  those  domes  and  spires, 
Up-pointing,  glow  like  altar-fires ; 
Above  its  groves,  and  overhead, 
The  bluest  heaven  of  June  is  spread, 

The  j  asper  pavement  which  the  immortals  tread. 

•The  poet  here  refers  to  the  city  of  Kadkon. 
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Charles  George  Mayers,  of  Madison,  has  completed  three  of  a  series  of  "  Songs  of  the  Lakes," 
from  one  of  which  the  following  extract,  describing  a  young  Indian  hunter's  first  successful  shot 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Yahara,  is  taken.     The  scene  is  laid  on  the  upper  river,  in   the  town  of 

Westport : 

Scarce  the  east  has  ta'en  the  tintiner 

Of  the  first  gray  dawn  of  morning, 
When  he  sprang  refreshed  from  slumber, 

Donned  the  panthers  rude  adorning. 
No  more  careless  was  his  bearing ; 

But  while  listening  acutely. 
Restless  flashed  his  eyes  like  meteors 

Trav'ling  swiftly,  softly,  mutely. 
Not  a  chirp  of  bird,  or  murmur 

Of  the  woods,  but  well  was  noted ; 
To  the  chase  the  youthful  hunter 

Every  energy  devoted. 
Thus  he  sped  until  he  halted 

By  the  winding,  broad  Yahara. 
In  the  east,  the  sun  arising 

Threw  aloft  his  red  tiara. 
As  the  hunter  reached  Yahara, 

Stealing  cat-like  through  the  bushes — 
To  the  water's  edge  advancing, 

Listening  keenly  for  the  breaking 
Of  the  forest  silence. 

Ah  !  why  do  the  branches  quiver  ^ 

Just  beyond  the  hillock,  rising 

At  the  sharp  bend  of  the  river  ? 
The  air  can  scarcely  hear  his  movements, 

Though  his  steps  are  nearly  flying. 
Till  the  gentle  breath  of  morning 

From  the  spot,  tow'rd  him  is  sighing. 
Then,  still  creeping  nimbly  forward. 

Nature's  stillness  is  unbroken  ; 
Until,  at  an  easy  bow-shot, 

He  perceives,  in  quiet,  feeding, 
Three  good  deer,  in  careless  safety ; 

His  approach,  unknown,  unheeding. 

One  brave  stag,  with  branching  antlers. 

Shook  his  crest  and  bid  defiance 
To  the  forest.     He  the  monarch. 

Stood  erect  in  self-reliance. 
Then  the  boy's  heart  was  bounding, 

Though  his  nerves  were  all  unshaken, 
As  to  head  he  drew  the  arrrow. 

Twice  he  tried  if  sure  and  steady. 

He  could  aim  behind  the  shoulder ; 
But  the  intervening  brushwood 

Made  him  choose  a  method  bolder. 
Eose  erect,  like  silent  shadow. 

And  before  the  stag  had  seen  him 
Sped  the  fatal  shaft  like  lightning. 

Then  by  instinct,  he  embodied 

The  antique,  the  great  Apollo, 
Form  of  beauty  standing  rigid. 

Sight  and  soul  the  arrow  follow. 

Right  arm  gracefully  withdrawing, 
Still  his  left  the  bow  extending. 

On  the  flying  arrow's  fortune, 
Every  faculty  is  bending. 

But  a  moment  stands  the  statue 
Breathless,  most  intently  watching 

Ere  the  heart  leaps  up  to  manhood. 
All  the  hunter's  ardor  catching. 

One  brave  bound  the  stag  attempted, 
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Then  stood  still,  except  the  shivering 

Of  the  death-stroke;  for  the  arrow, 
Deep-sunk  in  his  ^esh,  was  quivering. 

Stealing  swiftly,  like  a  specter. 
Fearlessly  the  hunter  hurried  ; 

And  before  the  stag  could  rally, 
Fatally  the  knife  was  buried. 

Then  he  stood  intently  watching 

Where  the  gasping  and  the  sighing 
Of  the  fallen  forest  monarch 

Told  the  noble  stag  was  dying  ; 
And  his  heart  was  touched  to  sadness 

Sy  the  piteous  glance,  appealing  ; 
For  an  eye  of  matchless  beauty 

More  than  instinct  seemed  revealing. 

The  Four  Lakes  and  the  river  which  drains  them,  were  surveyed  in  1839,  by  Capt.  T.  J. 
Cram,  under  authority  of  the  General  Government.     In  his  report,  Capt.  Cram  says  : 

"  The  Fourth  Lake,  which  is  the  summit  lake,  has  a  periphery  of  19J  miles,  and  covers  an 
area  of  15-j^^^  square  miles.  Its  longest  diameter  bears  due  east  and  west,  and  is  6  miles  in 
length  ;  and  the  transverse  diameter,  perpendicular  thereto,  is  4  miles  long.  The  water  in  this 
lake  is  cold  and  pure,  and  of  depth  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  navigation  by  small  steamers. 
The  land  bordering  upon  it  is  hilly,  undulating,  and  in  many  places  broken.  On  the  north 
side  it  is  well  timbered,  chiefly  with  hard  wood,  and  lime  and  siliceous  stone  are  found  in  abun- 
dance ;  the  quality  thereof,  however,  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  enable  one  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  its  value  for  building  purposes. 

"  From  information  derived  from  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Dodge,  it  is  inferred  that  a  canal,  hav- 
ing the  Fourth  Lake  for  its  summit  reservoir,  might  be  easily  constructed  between  this  lake  and 
the  Wisconsin  River.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  made  the  passage  through,  with  their  canoes, 
in  time  of  high  water.  It  would  be  well  to  examine  the  ground  along  this  route,  with  a  view  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  opening  a  suitable  canal ;  and,  if  found  practicable,  plans  and  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  construction  should  be  made. 

"  The  channel  between  the  Fourth  and  Third  Lakes  is  1  mile  in  extent,  and  varies  in  width 
from  60  to  100  feet ;  immediately  at  the  outlet,  the  width,  however,  is  but  35  feet ;  and  the  cur- 
rent is  proportionately  strong,  the  depth  not  exceeding  two  feet.  This  shoal  extends  1,000  feet 
into  the  lake,  and  about  500  feet  down  the  channel,  before  giving  a  depth  of  3  feet.  The  total 
fall  in  this  one  mile  of  channel  is  approximately  estimated  at  22  inches.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
Third  Lake,  a  shoal  occurs  of  a  similar  character  to  the  one  just  described. 

"  The  method  of  improving  this  channel  would  be  to  deepen  it,  and  clear  out  the  sunken 
timber  and  brush  found  in  it,  and  to  construct  a  lock  of  suitable  lift  at  the  entrance  of  the  Third 
Lake,  in  a  manner,  however,  not  to  produce  stagnant  water  in  the  channel  above. 

"  The  Third  Lake  is  12J  miles  in  circumference  and  covers  5-j^  square  miles.  Its  longest 
diameter  is  3J  miles  in  extent,  and  bears  north  41°  east,  and  the  diameter  perpendicular  thereto 
is  1t^^  miles  long.  The  water  is  pellucid,  and  has  a  depth  along  the  usual  boat  track  of  more 
than  10  feet.  The  shores  are  ■  hilly  and  undulating,  bearing  a  scattered  growth  of  burr  and 
white  oak.  * 

"  The  channel  through  which  this  lake  is  discharged,  has  a  depth  of  9  feet  immediately 
at  the  outlet,  with  a  muddy  and  sandy  bottom ;  but  the  depth  soon  decreases  to  4  and  finally 
down  to  2  feet,  where  the  bottom  becomes  gravelly,  with  numerous  sand  and  lime  rocks  for  an 
extent  of  f  of  a  mile ;  these  rocks,  however,  can  be  easily  removed. 

"The  water  is  sometimes  so  low  that  the  rocks  are  seen  projecting  above  its  surface,  when 
the  depth  cannot  exceed  12  inches.  After  leaving  this  bed  of  rocks,  the  channel  carries  from 
3  to  6  feet  depth  to  the  entrance  of  the  Second  Lake;  at  this  entrance  there  occurs  a  bar  of  150 
feet  width,  having  from  3  to  3 J  feet  of  water  over  its  summit ;  after  passing  the  summit,  how- 
ever, the  water  attains  a  depth  of  1  fathom  in  a  distance  of  150  feet.     The  length  of  the  channel, 
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between  the  Third  and  Second  Lakes,  is  ^^  of  a  mile,  and  its  breadth  averages  not  less  than 
350  feet,  and  its  current  is  quite  gentle.  The  method  for  improving  its  navigation  is  so  obvious 
that  description  is  not  necessary. 

"  The  Second  Lake  has  a  periphery  of  ^y^-^  miles,  and  a  surface  of  4/^  square  miles ; 
its  greatest  diameter  bears  north  17°  east,  and  is  S^  miles  long.  The  diameter  transverse  and 
perpendicular  thereto  is  Ixttt  fniles  long.  The  water  in  this  lake  is  likewise  pure  and  carries  a 
depth  along  the  boat  track  of  one  and  a  half  fathoms.  On  the  north  and  east  the  shore  is 
marshy,  with  a  low,  gravelly  bank  intervening  between  the  marsh  and  the  water's  edge ;  on  the 
southern  and  western  shores  the  land  is  elevated,  undulating,  presenting  high  knobs  and  bluffs. 

"  The  length  of  the  channel  between  the  Second  and  First  Lakes  is  3J  miles ;  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Second  there  are  many  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which,  however,  can  be  removed 
without  blasting.  At  a  short  distance  below  the  outlet,  a  rapid  occurs,  having  a  total  fall  of 
rVinr  of  ^  foot,  in  a  distance  of  800  feet,  where  there  is  but  eighteen  inches  depth  of  water; 
below  this  rapid  the  depth  soon  increases  to  three  feet,  and  the  bottom  becomes  sandy.  About 
one  mile  lower  down  a  second  rapid  occurs  for  an  extent  of  660  feet,  in  which  the  total  fail  is 
Tnnnr  of  a  foot,  and  depth  from  22  to  30  inches  ;  after  which  Ihe  depth  increases  to  three  and 
four  feet.  At  a  point  about  1,200  feet  further  down,  the  stream  expands  into  a  breadth  of 
four-tenths  of  a  mile,  and  has  a  depth  which  varies  between  the  limits  of  thi'ee  and  six  feet; 
after  attaining  the  last  limit,  the  depth  suddenly  decreases  to  two  feet,  where  a  third  rapid  com- 
mences, whose  total  fall  in  1,200  feet  is  Tthrs  of  a  foot.  In  this  rapid  the  depth  is  but  12  inches, 
and  several  large  rocks  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  an  old  Indian  fish-dam 
crosses  the  stream.  Immediately  below  the  third  rapid,  the  stream  has  a  depth  varying  from 
20  to  30  inches,  and  farther  down  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  with  numerous  rocks  in  its 
bed.  Succeeding  this,  the  stream  is  reduced  to  two  feet  in  depth ;  then  attains  to  three  and  a 
half  feet,  and  holds  this  last  depth  to  the  entrance  of  the  First  Lake,  excepting  where  two  bars 
occur,  over  which  the  depth  is  but  two  feet. 

"  The  method  that  appears  to  be  suitable  for  the  improvement  of  the  channel  (between  the 
Second  and  First  Lakes)  is  to  erect  a  dam  at  the  foot  of,  the  third  rapid,  to  produce  slack  water 
between  it  and  the  Second  Lake,  of  suiBcient  depth  to  cover  all  the  intervening  obstructions, 
which,  in  all  probability,  might  be  done  without  overflowing  much  valuable  land ;  and  to  deepen 
the  channel  between  the  foot  of  said  rapid  to  the  entrance  of  First  Lake,  so  as  to  give  sufiicient 
depth  quite  over  the  bar  into  this  lake. 

"  The  First  Lake  has  a  circumference  of  9|  miles,  and  contains  5  square  miles  of  surface; 
its  longest  diameter  points  due  east  and  west,  and  is  3J  miles  in  extent ;  and  the  north-and- 
south  diameter  is  2  miles  long.  The  water  is  as  pellucid  as  that  of  the  other  lakes,  and  carries  a 
depth  along  the  boat  track  varying  from  7  to  10  feet,  excepting  near  the  outlet,  where,  as  usual, 
there  is  a  bar  over  which  the  water  is  but  2  feet  deep.  The  shores,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
good;  in  some  places  they  are  rolling  and  uneven,  being  broken  by  bluifs  and  interspersed 
occasionally  with  small. marshes.     The  timber  is  scanty  and  of  inferior  quality. 

"  From  the  outlet  of  the  First  Lake  to  the  head  of  the  Dunkirk  Falls,  the  distance,  by  the 
river  (called  the  Catfish),  is  9  miles.  The  average  breadth  of  the  stream  is  about  130  feet, 
being  occasionally  reduced  to  60  feet  at  the  short  bends,  where  the  depth  is  usually  at  least  5 
feet;  at  other  places  it  was  found  not  less  than  2 J  feet,  and  generally  from  2f  to  3»feet.  The 
fall  in  these  9  miles  is  so  uniform,  and  the  current  so  gentle,  that  dams  are  deemed  to  be 
unnecessary ;  and  all  that  would  be  required  for  the  improvement  would  be  to  deepen  the  channel 
in  a  few  places,  and,  perhaps,  dredge  ofl"  a  point  of  ground  occasionally,  where  an  elbow  occurs. 

"  From  the  head  of  Dunkirk  Falls  to  the  entrance  into  Rock  River  is  12J  miles.  There 
is  a  continued  succession  of  short  rapids,  with  intervening  pools,  wherein  the  current  is  gentle. 

"  The  banks  of  the  river  are  high  and  generally  bordered.by  hills,  varying  in  altitude  from 
30  to  40  feet.     They  are  generally  favorable  for  the  erection  of  dams." 

Besides  the  Four  Lakes,  there  are  numerous  others  of  smaller  size  in  Dane  County,  the 
principal  one  being  Lake  Wingra,  in  the  town  of  Madison.     The  following  are  noted  on  the 
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County  maps :  Fish  Lake,  Crystal  Lake,  two  Mud  Lakes,  Goose  Lake,  Lake  Koshkonong  (only 
a  small  part),  Bass  Lake,  Island  Lake,  Hook  Lake,  Rice  Lake,  Crane  Lake,  Indian  Lake,  Har- 
riett Lake  and  Turtle  Lake. 

NATURAL    MOUNDS    AND    SINK-HOLES. 

In  Southwest  Wisconsin  there  are  no  mountains,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  them  are  the 
natural  mounds — the  Sinsinawa  Mound,  in  Grant  County ;  the  Platte  Mounds,  in  La  Fayette 
County;  and  the  Bliie  Mounds,  in  Iowa  and  Dane  Counties.  The  Sinsinawa  Mound  is  a  very 
conspicuous  object  in  the  southern  part  of  Grant  County,  near  the  village  of  Fairplay.  It  is 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  capped  with  a  small  amount  of  Niagara 
limestone.  The  Platte  Mounds  are  three  in  number,  about  a  mile  apart,  the  middle  one  being 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  two.  The  large  ones,  the  east  and  west  mounds,  are 
about  the  same  elevation,  and  are  capped  with  a  very  hard  Niagara  limestone,  to  which  they 
doubtless  owe  their  preservation  in  the  general  washing  away  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
ground  slopes  away  from  them  so  gently,  and  blends  so  gradually  with  the  surrounding  highlands, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  define  exactly  where  the  mounds  begin.  The  Blue  Mounds  are  two  in 
number ;  one,  the  West  Blue  Mound,  being  in  Iowa  County,  and  the  other,  the  East  Blue  Mound, 
being  in  Dane  County.  The  top  of  the  West  Mound  (which  is  the  higher  of  the  two)  consists 
of  a  hundred  feet  of  very  hard  flint,  or  chert  rock,  somewhat  resembling  quartzite ;  below  this 
.is  the  Niagara  limestone.  This  cap  of  chert  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  the  East  Mound, 
the  top  of  which  is  a  flat  table-land  under  cultivation.  These  mounds  are  very  conspicuous,  and 
can  be  seen  from  any  moderately  high  land  for  many  miles  around.  The  East  Blue  Mound  is 
mostly  in  the  town  of  Blue  Mounds,  in  Sections  5  and  6,  in  Township  6,  of  Range  6  east. 

The  Blue  Mounds,  like  the  others  mentioned,  owe  their  origin  to  erosion,  and  not  elevation. 
They  are  the  outlines  of  an  ancient  world,  landmarks  of  ages  too  remote  to  be  computed  by 
years — boundaries  which  remain  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  former  surface  over  all  Southern 
Wisconsin,  of  which  in  the  lapse  of  epochs  more  than  six  hundred  feet  have  been  dissolved  and 
carried  away  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  Blue  Mounds,  being  the  highest,  dominate  all 
the  others.  Sharp-cut  valleys  and  ravines  radiate  from  their  hoary  sides  in  nearly  every  direc- 
tion ;  springs  break  out  along  the  margins  of  the  successive  layers,  and  streams  run  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  The  West  Blue  Mound  rises  to  a  height  of  1,151  feet  above  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  1,729  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  is  the  most  elevated  point  in  Southern  Wisconsin. 
There  are  other  natural  mounds  in  Dane  County,  serving  as  striking  features  of  the  locality  where 
they  exist;  but  they  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  East  Blue  Mound. 

Very  remarkable  features  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Mounds  are  the  numerous  sink-holes 
found  near  their  base,  and  frequently  quite  far  up  their  sides.  These  sinks  are  usually  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  and  invariably  in  nearly  an  east-and-west  line.  One  group  is  near  the 
former  residence  of  Ebenezer  Brigham,  at  the  foot  of  the  East  Blue  Mound,  in  the  town  of  Blue 
Mounds,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  5,  in  Township  6,  of  Range,  6  east.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  of  them,  nearly  round,  varying  in  diameter  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  about  five 
feet  deep,  all  in  a  line,  bearing  about  10°  north  of  west.  It  is  probable  that  the  water,  perco- 
lating through  the  earth  into  crevices  beneath,  has  in  the  course  of  time  carried  so  much  of  the 
soil  with  it  as  to  cause  a  falling  in  of  the  surface,  leaving  the  sinks  as  the  result.  Sinks  do  not 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  Galena  limestone,  but  seem  to  be  quite  as  frequent  at  the  Blue 
Mounds,  in  the  Niagara  formation.  They  have  been  observed  in  many  other  localities  in  the 
lead  region. 

THE    VERONA    CAVE. 

"  On  the  northeast  part  of  Section  5,  in  the  town  of  Verona,  is  the  '  Great  Cave  of  Dane 
County.'  About  eleven  miles  distant,  and  a  little  southwest  of  Madison,  near  the  crest  of  th* 
dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  region  from  the  valley  of  Sugar  River,  there  exists  the 
basin  of  an  ancient  pond  or  lake,  covering  about  four  thousand  acres,  whose  waters  have  long 
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since  departed,  and  whose  drainage  is  directly  into  the  face  of  a  bluff.  This  inlet,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  was  penetrated  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  and  yet  has  never  been  fully  explored 
or  its  mysterious  depths  examined  by  mortal  eye.  It  is  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  four  lakes,  and  the  openings  apparently  tend  to  the  west.  Sugar  River  is  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  distant,  but  no  evidence  has  ever  been  discovered  to  warrant  the  belief  that  these 
waters  anywhere  enter  or  make  a  part  of  that  stream.  All  indications,  indeed,  point  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  is  an  entrance  to  that  vast  subterranean  river  system  known  to  permeate  the  lead 
region  at  a  great  depth,  and  whose  unknown  outlet  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Early 
explorers  always  halted  from  fatigue  or  lack  of  adequate  preparation  to  proceed,  and  not  because 
the  way  was  not  open  ;  and  nothing  like  an  end  has  ever  been  reached. 

"  The  deposit  in  which  this  immense  grotto  exists,  is  the  cliff  or  Upper  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, which  at  this  point  is  known  to  be  underlaid  by  a  sandstone  formation,  whose  thickness  is 
probably  forty  or  fifty  feet.  That  the  channel  has  been  cut  down  to  this  more  friable  material, 
at  some  point  of  its  course,  is  not  doubted,  and  hence  it  is  naturally  concluded  that,  if  fol- 
lowed to  the  line  of  junction,  the  dimensions  of  the  cave  would  swell  to  colossal  proportions.  As 
it  exists  at  present,  there  are  four  narrow  entrances,  badly  choked  by  the  debris  fallen  at  the 
mouth,  or  material  carried  in  by  currents.  The  two  most  southern  openings  unite  at  the  distance 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  whence  cavern  succeeds  cavern,  so  far  as  known,  for  thousands 
of  feet.  Once  within  this  rocky  chamber,  there  v^as  forii^erly  no  serious  obstacle  to  progress ;  but 
the  present  difficulty  of  entrance  has  kept  thousands  from  the  spot.  It  has  also  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  walls  of  the  interior  openings  in  a  much  damper  condition  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  by  preventing  the  draft  of  outer  air,  which  passes  steadily  through  the  whole  known 
extent  of  the  cavern.  The  far  inner  rooms  have  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  most  noted 
caves  in  the  country.  Pendant  stalactite  has  its  corresponding  stalagmite,  at  present  much  dis- 
colored by  the  newly  added  sediment.  The  walls  are  worn  into  strange  and  fantastic  shapes, 
and  everywhere  exhibit  the  erosive  power  of  rushing  water.  Long  corridors  and  halls,  whose 
smooth,  rocky  sides  would  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  any  power,  connect  the  numerous  vestibules 
and  chambers,  some  of  which  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height  and  of  great  and  almost 
unknown  depth. 

''  That  the  cave  consists  of  several  stories,  is  evident  from  numerous  indications,  both  exterior 
and  interior.  It  is  proved  by  the  sound  of  voices  when  large  parties  are  exploring  the  numerous 
ramifications ;  by  variations  in  level ;  and  more  particularly  by  a  whirlpool  in  seasons  of  flood, 
outside  the  entrance,  which  proves  that  the  ancient  channel  has  been  choked  by  fallen  rocks,  and 
underlies  the  whole  cavern  thus  far  examined.  It  is  still  further  proved  by  the  clean-cut  bank 
of  the  outside  water-course,  whose  bottom  is  several  feet  below  the  present  entrance — an  impossible 
achievement  if  they  were  the  natural  inlet.  Still  further,  no  pond  or  water  ever  remains  in  front 
of  the  cave,  in  the  basin  below  the  existing  entrance  level,  which  would  be  impossible  if  it  did 
not  have  a  subterranean  escape.  Once  cleared  of  accumulated  debris,  and  instead  of  one  or  more, 
there  would  probably  be  found  a  cave  of  several  stories,  the  lower  of  which  would  amply  suffice 
to  drain  the  region,  leaving  the  others  ordinarily  dry  and  intact.  Until  this  is  done,  the  full 
extent  and  beauty  of  this  mighty  freak  of  nature  will  never  be  fully  known  or  appreciated. 
'  Parties  living  close  at  hand  give  wonderful  accounts  of  the  phenomena  witnessed  after  great  and 
sudden  floods,  when  the  waters,  dammed  back  by  the  choked  entrance,  rise  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
against  the  face  of  the  cavern,  compressing  the  inner  air,  which  escapSS'  through  small  fissures, 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  with  a  hiss  and  a  roar  somewhat  akin  to  the  shriek  of  a  steam  whistle. 
At  one  spot,  indeed,  the  conversation  of  parties  deep  in  the  cave  can  be  heard  directly  overhead, 
showing  that  if  extra  ventilation  were  ever  needed  it  could  be  easily  provided  for.  Anything 
like  floods,  in  this  elevated  basin,  however,  are  extremely  rare,  and  could  only  occur  after  long- 
continued  rains,  or  the  sudden  melting  of  great  and  heavy  bodies  of  snow.  No  rain-fall  from 
May  to  November  has  ever  been  known  large  enough  to  send  any  water  into  the  opening,  nor 
does  any  enter  during  the  months  of  winter. 
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"  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  drift--wood  and  other  material  have  been  allowed  access, 
and  to  accumulate  in  such  quantities  as  to  preclude  thorough  explorations.  Fossil  remains  of 
the  mastodon,  the  mammoth  and  the  elephant,  as  well  as  of  other  extinct  species,  have  been 
found  in  deep  fissures  in  various  parts  of  the  lead  region ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect 
their  existence  here.  These  cavities  originated  from  a  common  cause,  and  have  a  natural 
relation  to  each  other.  Science  had  much  to  anticipate  from  the  revelations  of  this  vast  subter- 
ranean tunnel.  Its  buried  chambers,  of  curious  form  and  magnificent  proportions,  would  have 
been  the  delight  of  future  generations,  if  rendered  accessible.  Possibly  the  entrance  rubbish  of 
the  lowest  cavity  may  yet  be  removed,  and  by  that  means  the  upper  chambers  be  cleansed  and 
restored.  In  any  event,  the  spot  will  be  visited  by  the  curious,  as  it  is  unlike  any  other  cavern 
in  the  country,  and  the  only  one  whose  entrance  is  at  its  source,  and  not  the  mouth.  The 
darkness  that  hides  its  interior  secrets  covers  a  great  mystery."* 

"A  mystery  hangs  around  the  cave  which  has,  perhaps,  been  intensified  by  the  recollection 
of  an  adventure  that  occurred  to  two  citizens  of  the  town  of  Verona  when  in  it,  and,  though  it 
might  have  proved  fatal,  it  could  not  possibly  have  occurred  had  a  little  more  care  been  taken  in 
providing  enough  lights  to  carry  with  them.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  under  a  ledge  of  rocks 
that  hangs  over  a  small  valley,  of  which  it  is  the  terminus.  Before  the  rains  had  washed  so 
much  debris  as- now  exists  around  its  entrance,  there  was  a  large  enough  opening  for  any  person 
to  pass  in  and  out  conveniently. 

"  James  Waddell  and  a  Mr.  Goodrich  started  one  tnorning  on  horseback  to  examine  the 
cave.  Providing  themselves  with  candles,  they  entered  the  cave  and  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  interior,  previously  tying  their  horses  outside.  The  fascination  of  desiring  to  continue  their 
search  farther  than  they  had  provided  lights  for,  led  them  so  far  that  their  last  candle  was  nearly 
exhausted  before  they  thought  it  prudent  to  return.  Unable  to  retrace  their  steps,  however,  before 
it  gave  out  entirely,  one  of  them,  taking  off  his  shirt,  tore  it  into  strips,  and,  lighting  them,  made 
some  progress  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had  come.  The  cotton  strips  becoming  exhausted, 
they  were  left  in  the  solitude  of  the  unknown  cave,  and,  sitting  down,  felt  themselves  worse 
than  lost — buried  alive. 

"  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  animals  that  had  been  tied  to  the  trees  broke  loose,  and,  going 
home,  created  considerable  anxiety  to  the  wife  and  brothers  of  Mr.  Waddell.  The  two  brothers, 
John  and  Walter,  knowing  that  James  had  gone  to  the  cave,  immediately  supplied  themselves 
with  a  rope  and  candle,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  him,  dreading  that  some  choke-damp  had 
destroyed  his  life.  Arriving  at  the  cave,  they  cautiously  entered,  and,  lighting  their  candle,  one 
stood  near  the  mouth  and  held  the  rope,  while  the  other  took  one  end  of  it,  and,  with  the  light, 
started  farther  in,  calling  his  brother  by  name.  Repeated  shouting  brought  no  answer,  until 
mental  anxiety  getting  the  better  of  both,  they  dispensed  with  the  rope,  and  proceeded  together 
farther  in,  repeatedly  calling  as  they  went.  At  length  a  faint  response  was  heard  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  cave,  and,  as  each  hurried  to  the  other,  the  sounds  grew  more  distinct,  and  finally 
brought  the  two  lost  men  to  their  side,  overjoyed  at  their  fortunate  escape  from  a  living  tomb. 

"  The  four  men  now  endeavored  to  return,  but  it  seemed  evident,  for  some  time,  that  it  was 
impossible.  The  intricate  passages  on  every  side  of  them  seemed  to  bafiie  every  effort  to  retrace 
their  steps,  while  their  nearly  exhausted  candle  gave  them  but  little  hope.  Seeking  for  the  out- 
let, Walter  discovered  on  a  number  of  the  pillars  supporting  the  arches,  a  portion  of  the  rock 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  spear  or  arrow-head,  and  always  pointing  one  way.  Concluding  to  fol- 
low these  marks,  they  finally  found  them  point  toward  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  where  they  arrived 
in  safety,  although  very  late  in  the  evening.  With  deep  gratitude  for  their  fortunate  deliver- 
ance and  second  escape,  they  made  all  possible  haste  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  those  at  home, 
feeling  satisfied  that  the  deep  and  intricate  passages  of  the  cave  were  no  longer  a  myth  to  them. 

"  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  marks  on  the  pillars  were  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
water  as  it  rushes  through  the  passages  during  the  heavy  rain-falls  ;  but  these  men  were  of  the 

•Frum  the  pan  of  H.  A.  Tenney,  of  the  town  of  Madison. 
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impression  that  they  gave  evidence  of  having  been  cut  by  human  hands,  perhaps  by  Indians, 
and  that  at  one  time  the  cave  was  known  to  them  in  all  its  intricate  windings  by  these  marks. 
"  The  Wrst  white  man  known  to  have  entered  the  cave  was  John  MacDonald,  Jr.,  who  in 
1845,  went  in  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and,  losing  his  way,  was  unable  to  make  his  escape 
until  far  on  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  His  intention  was  to  go  no  farther  than  he 
could  observe  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  mouth,  and  which  he  endeavored  to  keep 
steadily  watching,  by  walking  in  a  half-turned  position  from  the  mouth  to  the  interior.  Finally 
thinking  he  had  lost  the  light,  he  started  back,  and  was  only  able  to  extricate  himself  after  the 
lapse  of  time  above  stated.  His  case  would  have  been  a  hopeless  one,  had  he  been  unable  to 
find  his  way  out,  as  none  of  his  friends  knew  of  his  intention  ;  indeed,  it  was  only  a  thought  of 
the  moment  with  himself.* 


*From  "  Madison,  Dane  County  and  Surrounding  Towns,"  pp.  581 — 583,  note. 
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OHAPTEK    II. 

Ancient  Eaethworks— Indian  Occupancy— Was  John  Nicolet  in  Dane  County  in  1634  'i— 
FiEST  White  Men  in  Dane  County— Eakly  Fkench  Explokees— Jonathan  Cabyer's 
Visit  in  1766— The  Wisconsin  Kiyer  an  Early  Highway— The  Winnebago  War. 

Ancient  Earthworks. 

Perhaps  no  county  in  Wisconsin  is  more  prolific  of  ancient  earthworks — traces  of  the  so-called 
Mound-Builders — than  Dane.  Indications  of  the  former  occupancy  and  industry  of  a  people 
long  since  passed  away,  are  seen  on  every  hand.  The  United  States  Surveyors,  when  they  sur- 
veyed the  different  townships  of  the  county  into  sections  in  1832,  1833  and  1834,  noted  many  of 
the  mounds.  Early  visitors  to  "the  Four  Lake  Country"  also  noticed  them.  A  writer  in 
1838,  says: 

"  The  [ancient]  earthworks  which  have  been  constructed  in  the  shapes  of  animals,  abound 
in  the  Iowa  District  [county]  of  Wisconsin.  They  occur,  mixed  with  the  other  varieties,  in  great 
numbers  around  the  highlands  which  skirt  the  'Four  Lakes,'  forming  a  species  of  alto  relievo 
of  gigantic  proportions.  This  district  appears  to  have  been  originally  much  resorted  to  by  the 
early  tribes,  whose  relics  we  here  behold,  mixed  with  those  of  the  modern  Winnebagoes.  At 
one  spot  alone,  probably,  at  least  one  hundred  tumuli  may  be  counted.  The  Indian  path,  along 
which  we  passed,  has,  for  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  a  series  of  these,  mixed  with  circular  mounds, 
in  tiers  several  deep,  on  both  sides ;  forming  a  cemetery  in  magnitude  of  itself  sufficient,  one 
would  imagine,  for  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  their  descendants,  of  a  whole  tribe,  if  such  was 
the  original  design  of  these  earthworks.  On  the  summit  of  some  might  be  seen  the  recent 
graves,  protected  by  palisades,  of  the  last  Indian  possessors  of  the  soil. 

"  The  site  of  a  singular  group  of  mounds,  where  are  seen  the  effigies  of  at  least  six  quad- 
rupeds ;  six  mounds  in  parallelograms ;  one  circular  tumulus ;  one  human  figure  ;  and  one 
circle  or  ring — is  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  the  Four  Lakes,  and  seven  miles  east  of  the  two 
remarkable  hills  called  the  Blue  Mounds.  The  great  Indian  trail  or  war-path  which  leads  from 
Lake  Michigan,  near  Milwaukee,  to  the  Missisippi,  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  passes  along  the 
edge  of  this  chain  of  works,  and  is  now  for  many  miles  adopted  as  the  route  of  the  military  to 
the  latter  fort  [Crawford].  We  pursued  this  route  for  a  great  distance  along  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  northern  and  southern  waters  [that  is,  between  the  waters  of  Rock  River  and  those 
of  the  Wisconsin] ;  and  we  continually  saw  memorials  of  the  character  above  described,  along 
its  borders. 

"What  animals  were  intended  to  be  represented  by  these  rude  monuments  of  earth,  now 
covered  with  the  rank  prairie  grass,  is  not  altogether  apparent.  If  of  the  horse,  the  design 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  We  were  rather  inclined,  however  imperfect  the  representation,  to 
attribute  the  intention  of  the  constructors  to  be  that  of  exhibiting  the  figure  of  the  buffalo,  an 
animal  which  had  here  the  finest  pasturage  and  almost  boundless  range,  within  one  of  the  most 
ample  hunting-grounds,  and  was  exceedingly  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  first  exploration  of 
the  country  by  the  French.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  admitted  that  the  hump,  a  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  the  buffalo,  which  it  would  seem  unlikely  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  representa- 
tions of  that  animal,  is  never  seen  in  these  figures,  which  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  so 
many  hundred  square  miles  of  this  country. 

"The  respective  dimensions  of  these  animal  effigies  in  the  group  before  described,  are  90, 
100,  102,  103,  120  and  126  feet  in  length ;  all  of  them  apparently  represent  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  animal.     Figures  having  precisely  the  same  proportions  in  their  outlines,  may  be  seen  at 
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very  short  intervals  throughout  the  Territory  of  Wigponsin,  being  generally  from  90  to  120  feet 
and  extending  to  150  feet  long.  This  form,  although  the  most  prevalent,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  In  the  midst  of  the  group  before  mentioned,  and  forming  a  very  important  portion 
of  it,  we  have  now  to  notice  the  representation  of  a  human  figure,  lying  in  an  east-and-west 
■direction ;  the  head  toward  the  west,  and  the  arms  and  legs  extended.  Its  length  is  125  feet 
and  it  is  140  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  arm  to  that  of  the  other.  The  body  or  trunk  is 
thirty  feet  in  breadth,  the  head  twenty-five  feet,  and  its  elevation  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  prairie  is  about  six  feet.  Its  configuration  is  so  distinct  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
a  mistake  in  assigning  it  to  the  human  figure. 

"  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  oblong  mounds.  The  circular  tumulus  in  the 
center  is  the  highest  and  overlooks  the  whole  group.  Whether  all  or  any  of  these  earthworks 
contain  bones,  we  bad  no  opportunity  of  determining.     They  probably  all  do. 

"  The  site  of  this  interesting  series  is  an  elevated  open  prairie  on  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Rock  Rivers.  These  monuments  are  covered  with  the 
same  green  carpet  of  prairie  grass,  intermixed  with  bright  and  brilliant  flowers,  as  the  prairie 
itself  There  is  an  intervening  space  near  the  center  of  the  group,  now  overgrown  with  bushes, 
which  probably  conceals  some  unnoticed  mounds.  Half  a  mile  westward  of  this  remarkable 
group,  and  on  the  same  elevated  prairie,  occurs  a  solitary  mound  about  ninety  feet  in  length, 
representing  an  animal  in  all  respects  like  those  we  have  described,  but  with  the  head  toward 
the  southwest. 

"Along  the  space  of  twenty  miles  from  this  position,  extending  to  the  Four  Lakes  east- 
ward, similar  monuments,  intermixed  with  plain  tumuli,  are  seen  almost  every  mile,  in  the 
lowest  situations  as  well  as  crowning  the  highest  swells  of  the  prairies ;  and  they  are  still  more 
numerous  all  around  those  beautiful  but  almost  unknown  lakes. 

"An  effigy  ninety  feet  long,  in  form  resembling  the  animal  outlines  previously  described,  is 
placed  nearly  at  the  foot  and  at  the  point  of  a  remarkable  picturesque,  perpendicular  bluff  of 
coarse  friable  sandstone,  fronting  a  rich  meadow,  the  favorite  resort,  no  doubt,  of  numerous  buffa- 
loes in  olden  times.  In  front  of  this  bluff,  and  inclosing  the  mound  or  effigy,  is  a  long  earth- 
work in  an  exact  straight  line,  about  200  yards  in  length,  having  an  opening -in  the  center 
opposite  to  the  animal.  The  position  of  this  earthwork  indicates  its  having  been  designed  for 
the  purposes  of  defense  or  fortification  against  an  enemy  ;  perhaps  as  an  outwork  to  the  strong- 
hold in  the  rear,  formed  by  the  bluff  itself.  The  great  Indian  road  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  skirts  along  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  this  embankment. 

"The  same  path  passes  between  a  ccuple  of  animal-shaped  mounds,  at  a  distance  of  six 
miles  west  of  the  Four  Lakes.  One,  if  not  both,  of  these  figures,  represents  a  different  species  of 
animal  from  those  already  described.     They  are  resp'ectively  120  and  102  feet  long."* 

Another  early  traveler  to  the  Four  Lake  country,  has  left  a  record  of  what  he  saw  of  these 
ancient  earthworks.     He  says  : 

"  The  path  we  were  upon  was  an  ancient  Indian  trail,  holding  its  course  steadily  fi'om  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  Tycoberah,  or  the  Four  Lakes ;  and,  as  if  all  things  rare  in  their 
nature  had  here  gathered  together  to  enhance  the  interest  which  was  inspired  by  this  romantic 
country,  we  came  to  some  Indian  [prehistoric]  monuments  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 

"  These  were  figures  of  animals  and  men,  formed  of  the  soil,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
about  six  feet  high,  in  alto-relievo,  all  of  them  perfectly  distinct,  and  covered  with  a  sod  that 
appeared  to  be  coeval  with  that  of  the  prairie  itself.  'Not  one  of  them  appeared  to  have  been 
opened ;  and  this  circumstance,  with  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  could  not  fail  to  detain  me 
until  I  had  examined,  measured  and  sketched  these  interesting  objects.  They  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  extended  more  than  half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  our  road,  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
was  an  ancient  Indian  war-path,  leading  from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  direction  of 

the  Four  Lakes,  to  Lake  Michigan.  ' 

/ 

*Adapted  from  "  Notes  respecting  certain  Indian  mounds  and  earthworks,  in  the  form  of  Animal  Effigies,  chieily  in  the'Wiscouflin  Teiri- 
tory,  U.S.;  by  Richard  C.  Taylor,  Esq."— SiKiman'i  JoumoJ.Vol.  XXXIV— July  1838,  pp.  88-91. 
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"At  a  point  very  near  to  the  trail  was  a  figure  of  a  man,  amid  some  oblong  mounds  ;  his 
arras  extended  north  and  south,  his  head  lying  to  the  west,  and  his  legs  to  the  east ;  east  from 
this  figure,  about  200  feet,  was  a  round  tumulus,  sufficiently  high  to  overlook  everything  around ; 
and  about  600  feet  east  from  it  was  a  line  of  seven  buffalo  mounds,  each  representing  distinctly, 
the  head,  horns,  neck,  foi-e  and  hind  legs,  body  and  tail,  of  that  animal.  Each  of  these  animal 
mounds  measured,  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  about  120  feet,  of  which  the  tail  alone 
measured  thirty-six  feet.  The  figure  of  the  man  was  about  150  feet  long,  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other ;  the  limbs  twenty  feet  apart  at  the  east,  and  all  the  parts  stood  in  bold  relief,  about 
six  feet  high  from  the  face  of  the  pvairie.  To  the  left  of  the  trail  was  a  circle  about  60  feet  in 
diameter.  ^ 

"As  we  proceeded  westward,  we  found  other  mounds  of  a  similar  character  ;  a  few,  how- 
ever, diflFered  from  them,  and  appeared  rather  to  take  the  form  of  a  beaver,  as  others,  in  distant 
parts  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  did  that  of  the  turtle.  At  one  point  near  to  the  trail  was  a 
large  animal  mound  embossed  upon  the  prairie  betwixt  a  rampart  of  earth  at  least  200  yards 
long  and  a  vertical  escarpment  of  incoherent  sandstone,  of  the  same  quality  with  the  friable 
sand-rock  I  had  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Wisconsin,  which  underlies  the  metalliferous  limestone. 

"  From  the  great  abundance  of  mounds  of  various  kinds  which  exist  in  this  fertile  territory, 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  in  ancient  times  a  favorite  abode  of  powerful  tribes  remark- 
able for  their  ingenuity.  We  know  that,  having  separated  into  tribes,  the  buffalo,  the  turtle, 
the  beaver  and  other  animals  became  the  totems  or  badges  of  the  Indians,  and  that,  after  their 
rude  and  simple  manner,  they  used  them  as  heraldic  symbols.  Among  the  various  Indian 
nations,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  in  the  continent  of  America,  we  find  its  principal 
beasts  and  birds  selected  by  them  to  designate  their  races,  just  as  those  objects  in  nature,  the 
lion,  the  eagle,  the  horse,  have  been  adopted  in  various  parts  of  the  old  world ;  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  the  presumption  that  the  horse  was  not  indigenous  to  America  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  no  Indian  tribe  has  ever  taken  that  animal  for  its  totem  or  badge,  and  that  no  ancient 
name  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  their  languages. 

"  That  these  mounds,  whatever  form  has  been  given  to  them,  are  deposits  of  the  dead,  has 
been  proved  upon  numerous  occasions.  Some  of  them,  of  all  kinds,  have  been  opened,  and  have 
uniformly  been  found  to  contain  human  bones.  Nor  is  each  mound  the  tomb  of  one  individual, 
for  bones  are  found  distributed  throughout,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  layers  of  bodies 
have  been  placed  side  by  side,  then  covered  over  by  earth,  and  another  layer  deposited.  I  can 
speak  with  certainty  of  this,  having  been  present  at  the  opening  of  more  than  one  of  them.  A 
collection  of  such  mounds,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Indian  cemetery,  placed  near  one  of 
their  great  war-paths ;  while  those  representing  men  may  really  have  been  so  figured  in  honor 
of  some  conspicuous  warrior,  whose  tomb,  thus  situated,  could  seen  and  honored  by  all  who 
passed  up  and  down  the  war-path."* 

A  figure  on  Lake  Monona,  at  the  intersection  of  Wilson  street  with  Wisconsin  avenue,  in 
the  present  city  of  Madison,  was  that  of  a  man,  but  different,  in  some  respects,  from  other 
effigies  representing  the  human  form,  in  having  a  neck  and  proportionately  smaller  body.  Like 
most  mounds  of  this  general  character,  it  had  its  head  directed  toward  the  water.  It  occupied 
high  ground,  having  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  lake,  and  was  very  near  the  steep,  broken  cliff'. 
Its  total  length  was  318  feet;  length  of  head,  33  feet;  length  to  first  pair  of  legs,  63  feet; 
length  to  second  pair  of  legs,  105  feet;  breadth  of  head,  27  feet;  breadth  of  neck,  21  feet; 
breadth  of  the  body,  40  feet ;  diameter  of  two  mounds  near  by,  42  feet. 

On  Section  22,  in  the  town  of  Madison,  formerly,  but  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
and  north  of  Lake  Wingra,  there  was  once  a  row  of  artificial  mounds.  The  row  was 
irregular,  being  accommodated  to  the  shape  of  the  ground.  Two  quadrupes,  one  bird,  one 
mound  with  lateral  projections,  five  oblong  and  twenty  circular  tumuli  made   up  this  group. 

Near  the  south  angle  of  Lake  Monona  were  also,  formerly,  remains  of  the  Mound-Builders. 
ihe  rows  presented  more  the  appearance  of  order  and  system  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 

•From  "A  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor,"  by  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh.    Vol.  II,  pp.  89-93. 
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character.  Around  the  east  end  of  the  lake  are  other  interesting  earthworks.  On  the  shores 
of  Lake  Waubesa  and  Lake  Kegonsa  are  numerous  works;  so,  too,  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  many  ancient  works  may  be  found.  The  animal- 
mounds  represent  bears,  deer  and  squirrels,  also  animals  that  are  now  extinct ;  while  a  few  are 
made  in  the  form  of  birds,  some  of  which  are  very  large.  Three  of  them  are  located  very  near  each 
other,  and  resemble  eagles  with  expanded  wings.  The  largest  of  these  birds  has  a  body  of  100 
feet  long,  whose  expanded  wings  measure  800  feet  on  either  side  of  the  body,  while  the  tail  is 
40  feet  wide.  The  head  is  quite  perfectly  formed  ;  the  outline  of  the  beak  is  15  feet  in  length. 
The  form  of  a  deer,  about  3  feet  high,  is  found  near  the  left  wing  of  the  gigantic  bird.  The 
body  measures  65  feet  and  the  legs  are  14  feet  long;  the  head  measures  12  feet  from- the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  antlers.  These  latter  are  each  10  feet  long,  and  have  a  branch 
extending  at  right  angles  from  their  center.  Near  the  left  wing  of  the  other  bird,  there  is  the 
form  of  a  bear,  with  a  well-defined  body,  head  and  legs. 

While  many  animal  -mounds  are  found  near  Lake  Mendota,  there  are  also  circular  and 
oblong  mounds.  Their  elevation  varies  from  93  to  96  feet  above  the  lake,  and  on  some  of  them 
trees  are  growing,  measuring  5J  feet  in  circumference.  The  largest  circular  mound  of  this 
group  measures  188  feet  in  circumference,  and  85  feet  from  the  base  to  its  summit.  It  is  the 
highest  mound,  and  from  its  elevated  position  could  have  been  used  for  observation  and  as  a 
means  of  communication  by  signal  with  other  mounds  in  the  adjacent  country.  From  its  sum- 
mit you  have  an  extended  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles  in  all  directions. 

INDIAN    OCCUPANCY. 

As  early  as  the  year  1615,  Samuel  Champlaio  heard  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  many 
leagues  beyond  Lake  Huron,  called  the  Fire  Nation,  better  known  at  a  later  date  as  the  Mas- 
eoutins.  Their  homes  were  upon  the  Fox  River  at  that  time,  as  it  is  believed,  and  here  they 
were  visited  by  civilized  man  a  little  less  than  a  score  of  years  after.  It  is  presumed  that  their 
villages  were  located  within  the  present  limits  of  Green  Lake  County,  somewhere  on  Fox  River, 
between  Berlin  and  Lake  Puckaway.  Tbe  nearest  tribe  to  the  Mascoutins,  down  the  Fox  River, 
was  the  Winnebagoes,  whose  homes  were  at  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  To  the  south,  extending 
perhaps  as  far  north  as  the  Wisconsin  and  well  up  Rock  River,  was  the  territory  of  the  Illinois. 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Mascoutins  (but  in  what  direction  is  uncertain)  were  the 
Kickapoos  and  the  Miamis. 

The  Illinois,  who  lived  in  a  country  ''  where  was  a  quantity  of  buffaloes,"  were  afterward 
driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  but  subsequently  returned  to  the  river  which  still  bears  their 
name.  Meanwhile,  there  commenced  an  emigration  of  the  Mascoutins  and  their  kindred,  the 
Kickapoos  and  Miamis,  to  the  southward,  as'  far  at  least  as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Their  place  was  taken  by  the  Foxes,  and  their  relatives,  the  Sacs ;  and,  in  time,  probably  near 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  these  also  emigrated,  but  not  to  the  southward  ;  the  course  taken  by 
them  was  to  the  west  and  southwest.  It  is  certain  the  Foxes  claimed  for  a  time  the  country  now 
forming  Dane  County,  as  well  as  much  circumjacent  territory.  Then  came  the  Winneba- 
goes from  below,  that  is,  from  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  moving  up  the  Fox  River  by  degrees,  hav- 
ing outlying  villages  on  the  shores  of  Winnebago  Lake  and  in  the  valley  of  Rock  River.  They 
finally  reached  the  "  portage,"  and  their  territory  extended  down  the  Wisconsin.  This  brings 
us  to  the  time  when  the  United  States  began  making  treaties  with  them.  The  first  of  these  was 
held  at  St.  Louis,  June  3,  1816,  with  that  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  on  the  Wisconsin.  This 
treaty  (held  soon  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  Winnebagoes  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  British)  was  one  for  peace  only,  no  cession  of  land  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  being 
made  to  the  United  States.  In  1820,  the  Winnebagoes  had  five  villages  on  Winnebago  Lake 
and  fourteen  on  Rock  River.  In  1825,  the  claim  of  this  tribe  was  extensive,  so  far  as  territory 
was  concerned.  Its  southeast  boundary  stretched  away  from  the  sources  of  Rock  River  to  withip 
forty  miles  of  its  mouth,  in  Illinois,  where  they  had  a  village.  On  the  west,  it  extended  to  the 
heads  of  the  small  streams  flowing  westward  and  southward  into  the  Mississippi.     To  the  north- 
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ward,  it  reached  as  far  as  Black  River  and  the  Upper  Wisconsin  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  Chip- 
pewa territory ;  but  did  not  extend  across  the  Fox  to  the  lands  of  the  north  side,  although  the 
tribe  contended  for  the  whole  of  Winnebago  Lake.  Within  their  territory,  then,  in  1825,  was 
the  whole  of  the  present  county  of  Dane. 

Early  in  1829,  a  provisional  boundary  was  established  between  the  Indian  lands,  strictly 
such,  and  those  belonging  to,  or  expected  soon  to  be  purchased  by,  the  United  States.  By  this 
line,  white  people  could  settle  in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now  Dane  County  without  being 
trespassers  upon  the  domain  of  any  tribe,  the  boundary  being  a  line  drawn  from  the  Wisconsin 
River  nearly  due  south  until  it  reached  a  point  a  little  east  of  the  East  Blue  Mound,  when  it 
turned  and  ran  a  southeast  course  to  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  Pecatonica  Creek,  which 
runs  near  the  "  Spotted  Arin's  Village."    All  east  of  this  line  still  remained  Indian  territory. 

By  a  treaty  held  with  the  Winnebagoes  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1829,  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  these  Indians  relinquished,  among  much  other  territory,  all  of  their  land  in  what  is  now 
Dane  County,  lying  west  of  a,  line  drawn  along  Sugar  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  source  of  the 
eastern  branch  thereof;  thence  due  north  to  the  road  leading  from  the  Eastern  Blue  Mound,  by 
the  most  northern  of  the  Four  Lakes,  to  the  crossing  of  Duck  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Columbia 
County.  Three  years  later,  at  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  the  residue  of  the 
Winnebago  lands  lying  in  the  present  County  of  Dane — that  is,  all  east  of  the  line  just  men- 
tioned— was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was  proclaimed  February  13,  1833,  and 
on  that  day  all  of  what  had  been  before  that  time,  in  what  is  now  Dane  County,  the  lands  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  belonged  to  the  General  Government. 

West  of  the  Wisconsin  was  still  a  part  of  Winnebago  territory  ;  but,  in  November,  1837, 
this  nation  ceded  to  the  General  Government  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Not  an 
acre  was  reserved. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Winnebago  occupation  of  the  Four  Lakes  and  adjacent  country 
was  not  of  very  long  duration.  At  the  time  this  tribe  ceded  all  of  its  lands  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  United  States,  there  were  two  divisions  of  its  people ;  the  headquarters  of  the  one 
were  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  of  the  other  at  Fort  Winnebago — that  is,  it  was  at  these  places 
the  Indians  were  paid  their  annuities  by  the  General  Government.  The  principal  villages  of  the 
last-mentioned  division  (those  who  were  paid  at  Fort  Winnebago)  were  at  Lake  Winnebago, 
Green  and  Fox  Lakes,  the  Barribault  (now  written  Baraboo),  Mud  Lake  (in  the  present 
Dodge  County),  the  Four  Lakes,  Koshkonong  (White  Crow's  village),  and  Turtle  Creek  (now 
Beloit). 

During  the  occupation  of  the  country  of  the  Four  Lakes,  the  Winnebagoes  had,  at  different 
times,  villages  in  what  is  now  Dane  County ;  one  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Mendota,  one  at 
the  mouth  of  Token  Creek,  a  third  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Monona,  a  fourth  on  the  southeast 
side  of  Lake  Waubesa,  and  a  fifth  on  what  is  now  the  south  boundary  of  the  town  of  Primrose, 
on  the  south  line  of  Section  36. 

When,  in  1837,  the  Winnebagoes  disposed  of  all  their  land  to  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  stipulated  that,  within  eight  months,  they  would  move  west  of  the  great  river. 
This  arrangement  was  not  carried  out  fully,  and  many  of  the  Winnebagoes  were  afterward 
forcibly  carried  beyond  the  Mississippi.  They  were  in  Dane  County  in  considerable  numbers 
at  times  until  1840,  when  force  was  first  used  to  induce  them,  wherever  they  could  be  found,  to 
migrate ;  but,  after  their  last  treaty  (that  of  1837),  they  had  no  particular  abiding-place  in  the 
country  of  the  Four  Lakes.  As  late  as  1873,  there  was  a  forcible  removal  of  a  party  of 
them  from  the  State.  Not  a  single  Indian  of  any  tribe  has  now  a  permanent  home  in  Dane 
County. 

WAS    JOHN    NICOLET    IN    DANE    COUNTY    IN    1634  ?* 

The  question  is  no  longer  an  open  one  as  to  whether  John  Nicolet  was  the  first  white  man 
who^et  foot  upon  any  portion  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin.     It  has  been  definitely  settled.     It  is 

Fsailino-^LP.lY''^';"'"*^'''',''"'*""™'''^'^-  "  Sir.  Shea  avers,  and  Parkman  twice  repeats,  that  Nicolet  partly  descended  the  Wisconsin 
Butteitddl^intSZf  "l"""  '1°°"  ^"°^  OountyJ."  Collections  of  the  State  Hist.  Soc.  of  Wis.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  188.  This  article  by  Mr. 
"uiierneia  is  introduced  to  show  that  snch  was  not  the  fact.— Pub. 
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also  quite  as  well  determined  that  his  explorations  and  discoveries  were  made  in  the  great  West 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1634 — ^only  fourteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
Plymouth  Rock — and  the  first  half  of  the  following  year.  He,  therefore,  who  would  read 
understandingly  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  Wisconsin  bught  to  investigate  the  life-historv 
of  that  remarkable  man.  He  will  find  him,  at  an  early  age,  leaving  his  home  in  Normandy  for 
the  New  World,  landing  at  Quebec  in  161^,  and  immediately  starting  for  the  Ottawa  River  to 
immure  himself  in  the  dark  forests  of  the  Algonquins,  sent  thither  by  the  Governor  of  Canada  to 
learn  their  language.  He  will  see  how  the  young  Norman  applied  himself  to  his  task  "in  the 
midst  of  those  hardships  which  may  be  readily  conceived  if  we  will  reflect  what  it  must  be  to 
pass  severe  winters  in  the;wood3  under  a  covering  of  cedar  or  birch  bark  ;  to  have  one's  means 
of  subsistence  dependent  upon  hunting  ;  to  be  perpetually  hearing  rude  outcries ;  to  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasant  society  of  one's  own  people  ;  and  to  be  constantly  exposed,  not  only  to  derision 
and  insulting  words,  but  even  to  daily  peril  of  life."  He  will  note  how  the  youthful  Frenchman 
followed  the  Indians  in  their  wanderings ;  how  he  partook  of  their  dangers,  their  fatigues  and 
their  privations  ;  how,  finally,  having  become  familiar  with  their  language,  he  entered  into  their 
frequent  councils. 

The  return  of  Nicolet  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  civilization,  after  a  half-score  years  of  savage 
life,  an  excellent  interpreter  of  the  Algonquin  language,  was  followed,  in  1634,  by  his  being  sent 
to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  nations  beyond — far  beyond — the  Ottawa.  So  he  started  upon 
his  perilous  voyage.  He  visited  the  Hurons,  upon  the  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  With 
seven  of  that  nation,  he  struck  boldly  into  wilds  to  the  northward  and  westward  never  before 
visited  by  civilized  man.  He  paddled  his  birch-bark  canoe  up  the  St.  Mary's  Strait  to  the  falls. 
He  floated  back  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron,  and  courageously  turned  toward  the  west,  passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  out  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Michigan.  He  then 
entered  Green  Bay  and  Fox  River.  It  is  claimed  that  he  ascended  the  last-mentioned  stream  as 
far  as  the  "portage,"  now  the  city  of  Portage,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  and  descended  the  Wisconsin 
River  a  considerable  distance,  thus  re-discovering  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
term  "  re-discovering  "  is  used,  for  no  one  will  call  in  question  its  discovery  by  De  Soto  in  1541, 
although  its  existence  seems  soon  to  have  well-nigh  faded  from  the  recollections  of  men — to  have 
been  almost' wholly  forgotten. 

What  has  been  written  in  support  of  Nicolet's  claim  as  the  re-discoverer  of  the  Mississippi 
is  based  upon  this  declaration  of  Father  Vimont,  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1640:  "The  Sieur 
Nicolet,  who  has  penetrated  the  furthest  into  these  so  remote  countries,  assured  me  that,  if  he 
had  sailed  three  days  further  upon  a  large  river  which  issues  from  this  lake,  he  would  have 
reached  the  sea."  It  is  evident  that  the  "  remote  countries  "  referred  to  by  Vimont  are  those 
of  the  upper  lakes  traversed  by  Nicolet,  and  that  the  words,  "  this  lake  "  had  reference  to  Green 
Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  combined.  But  we  are  told,  also,  that  the  phrase,  "  a  large  river," 
means  the  Wisconsin,  and  that  "the  sea"  spoken  of  is  the  Mississippi,  Nicolet  taking  the 
word  missippi  (great  water)  to  mean  "the  sea,"  instead  of  that  river.  A  careful  consideration 
of  the  length  of  the  Wisconsin  below  the  "portage,"  and  of  the  time  usually  employed  by 
Indians  in  navigating  it,  justify  the  assertion  that  the  words  of  the  Relation  of  1640 — "  if  he 
had  sailed  three  days  further  upon  a  large  river  "—=^have  no  application  to  that  stream.  The 
words  "  three  days  further  "  clearly  imply  that  he  had  already  sailed  several  days  ;  whereas,  the 
distance,  118  miles,  down  the  rapid  current  of  the  river,  from  the  "portage"  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  less  than  three  days'  "  sail "  for  the  swift  birch-bark  canoe  of  the  savage,  and  would 
have  been  for  the  swift  birch-bark  canoe  of  Nicolet.  Upon  examination  of  the  Relation  of 
1654,  a  sentence  is  found  which  has  heretofore  escaped  attention  in  this  connection :  "  It  is  only 
nine  days'  journey  from  this  great  lake  [Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  combined]  to  the  sea," 
where  "  the  sea  "  is  evidently  identical  with  the  one  mentioned  by  Nicolet  to  Vimont  and  spoken 
of  by  the  latter  in  the  Relation  of  1640.  It  is  discovered,  upon  investigation,  that  the  average 
time  for  canoe  voyages  up  the  Fox  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  "portage,"  in  early  times,  was 
nine  days.     The  "sea,"  then,  of  Nicolet — missippi  oi  the  savages — was  the  Wisconsin  River, 
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considered  by  itself  or  as  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  "large  river"  was  the  Fox 
River  of  Green  Bay. 

A  word  as  to  the  mistake  of  Nicolet  in  stating,  that,  while  on  "  a  large  river  "  (the  Fox),  he 
nearly  reached- "the  sea."  Nicolet's  mind,  even  before  he  left  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  inflamed 
with  vague  reports  of  a  "great  water"  to  the  westward  of  Winnebgoes,  which  was  supposed  by 
him  to  be  a  sea.  When,  therefore,  he  entered  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  River,  and  heard  the 
savages,  as  they  pointed  toward  the  west,  repeat  the  word  missippi  (great  water,  not  "father  of 
waters  ")  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  mistake  their  meaning  and  conclude  a  sea  was  nigh, 
when,  in  fact,  they  were  trying  to  tell  him  of  the  Wisconsin,  which  was  itself  the  "  great  water," 
or  a  tributary  thereof.  But  why  should  Nicolet  have  "  sailed  "  up  Fox  River  to  within  three 
days  of  "the  sea  "  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  Wisconsin),  and  have  gone  no  further  ?  The  answer 
is  that  six  days'  journeying  brought  him  to  the  homes  of  the  Mascoutins,  or  Fire  Nation — Gens 
de  Feu.  These  Indians  were  a  powerful  nation  of  Algonquins,  who  had  for  their  neighbors,  prob- 
ably, the  Kickapoos  and  Miamis.  It  is  certain  that  Nicolet  visited  not  only  the  Winnebagoes, 
but  some  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  It  would  be  his  policy,  of  course,  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace 
with  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of  these,  were  they  of  easy  access.  Such  were  the  Mascou- 
tins, as  is  to  be  inferred  from  cotemporaneous  accounts  and  from  the  journals  of  those  whites  who, 
not  long  after,  saw  them  in  their  villages,  located,  probably,  within  the  present  limits  of  Green 
Lake  County,  Wis.  West  of  the  Mascoutins,  at  that  period  (1634),  there  were  living  no  tribes 
of  Indians  either  u^on  the  Fox  or  Wisconsin ;  at  least,  there  is  no  tradition  that  such  was  the 
case.  Beyond  the  Wisconsin,  and  a,bove  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  there  resided  some 
Dakota  bands — the  terrible  Sioux.  Without  doubt,  a  journey  so  far  as  the  villages  of  these 
savages  was  not  to  be  thought  of  by  Nicolet,  if  it  was  his  purpose,  as  it  must  have  been,  to  re- 
turn to  the  St.  Lawrence  early  in  the  summer  of  1635.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  hfe  turned 
back,  after  visiting  the  Mascoutins,  to  the  Winnebagoes — going  up  Fox  River  no  farther  than 
the  village  of  the  Fire  Nation. 

It  will  be  borne  .in  mind  that  Vimont  speaks  of  a  "large  river  [the  Fox]  which  issues  from 
the  lake,"  meaning  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  combined.  Now,  the  account  taken  from  the 
lips  of  Nicolet  by  Vimont,  found  in  the  Relation  of  1640,  was  not,  propably,  reduced  to  writing 
until  sometime  subsequent  to  its  narration,  and  very  naturally  the  writer  (Vimont)  would  con- 
clude that  the  narrator  was  mistaken  in  stating  (and  he  probably  did  so  state)  that  the  "large 
river  "  flowed  into  Green  Bay  ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  that,  had  he  sailed  three  days  further 
upon  it,  he  would  have  reached  the  sea.  Rivers  do  not  flow  out  of  seas  into  lakes  ;  they  fre- 
queatly  flow  out  of  lakes  into  seas.  Doubtless,  then,  when  Vimont  wrote  down  his  recollection 
of  what  Nicolet  had  told  him,  he  took  the  liberty  of  correcting  v^hat  would  seem  to  be  so  man- 
ifestly an  error.  Hence,  as  the  sentence  stands  in  the  Relation  of  1640,  Fox  River  flows  out  of 
Green  Bay,  but  every  one  knows  that  it  empties  into  it.  The  language,  therefore,  of  Vimont, 
as  now  interpreted,  is  equivalent  to  this:  "The  Sieur  Nicolet,  who  has  penetrated  the  furthest 
into  the  upper  lake  regions,  assured  me  [Vimont]  that  if  he  had  paddled  his  birch-bark  canoe 
three  days  further  up  the  Fox  River,  which  flows  into  Green  Bay,  he  would  have  reached  the 
Wisconsin."  Nicolet,  then,  did  not  reach  the  Wisconsin  River;  and  he  was  not  in  Dane  County 
at  that  period,  nor  at  any  subsequent  or  previous  date. 

FIRST    WHITE    MEN    IN    DANE    COUNTY. 

John  Talon,  intendant  of  Canada,  labored  assiduously  to  develop  the  industrial  resources 
of  Now  France.  In  1670,  he  ordered  Daumont  de  St.  Lusson  to  search  for  copper  mines  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  possession,  in  a  formal  manner,  of  the  whole  interior 
country  for  the  King  of  France.  St.  Lusson  set  out  accordingly,  accompanied  by  a  small  party 
of  men  and  Nicholas  Perrot,  a  Canadian  voyageur,  as  interpreter,  who  spoke  Algonquin  fluently 
and  was  favorably  known  to  many  tribes  of  that  family.  It  was  arranged  that  St.  Lusson  should 
wmter  at  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  while  Perrot  proceeded  to  invite  the  tribes  to  a  general  confer- 
ence at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  following  spring.      The  interpreter,  having  first  sent 
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messages  to  the  different  tribes  of  the  north,  proceeded  to  Green  Bay,  to  urge  the  nations  upon 
its  waters  to  the  meeting. 

St.  Lusson  and  his  men,  fifteen  in  number,  arrived  at  the  Sault  more  than  a  month  in 
advance  of  the  day  set  for  the  meeting.  When  all  the  Indians  had  reached  the  rapids,  the 
Frenchman  prepared  to  execute  the  commission  with  which  he  was  charged.  A  large  cross  of 
wood  had  been  made  ready.  It  was  now  reared  and  planted  in  the  ground.  Then  a  post  of 
cedar  was  planted  beside  it  with  a  metal  plate  attached,  engraved  with  the  royal  arms.  "  In 
the  name,"  said  St.  Lusson,  "  of  the  most  high,  mighty  and  redoubtable  monarch,  Louis,  four- 
teenth of  that  name,  most  Christian  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  I  take  possession  of  this 
place,  Sainte  Marie  du  Sault,  as  also  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the  Island  of  Manitoulin, 
and  all  countries,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  contiguous  and  adjacent  thereto ;  both  those  which 
have  been  discovered  and  those  which  may  be  discovered  hereafter,  in  all  their  length  and 
breadth,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  seas  of  the  North,  and  of  the  West,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  South  Sea  :  declaring  to  the  nations  thereof,  that  from  this  time  forth  they  are  vassals  of 
his  majesty,  bound  to  obey  his  laws  and  follow  his  customs  :  promising  them  on  his  part  all 
succor  and  protection  against  the  incursions  and  invasions  of  their  enemies  :  declaring  to  all  other 
potentates,  princes,  sovereigns,  states  and  republics — to  them  and  their  subjects — that  they 
cannot  and  are  not  to  seize  or  settle  upon  any  parts  of  the  aforesaid  countries,  saveonly  under  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  of  him  who  will  govern  in  his  behalf;  and  this 
on  pain  of  incurring  his  resentment  and  the  efforts  of  his  arms."  Thus  passed,  so  far  as  words  and 
shouts  could  effect  it,  the  Northwest,  including  the  whole  area  of  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin, 
under  the  domination  of  France.  And  why  not  ?  She  had  discovered  it,  had  to  a  certain  extent 
explored  it,  had  to  a  limited  extent  established  commerce  with  it,  and  her  missionaries  had 
proclaimed  the  faith  to  its  wandering  savages.  But  none  of  her  fur-traders,  none  of  her  mis- 
sionaries, none  of  her  agents,  had  yet  reached  the  Mississippi,  the  great  river,  concerning 
which  so  many  marvels  had  been  heard.  Now,  however,  the  hour  was  at  hand,  in  which  would 
be  solved  the  problem  and  be  revealed  the  mystery  of  the  "great  water  "  of  the  savages.  The 
Governor  of  Canada  was  resolved  that  the  stream  should  be  reached  and  explored.  He  made 
choice  of  Louis  Joliet,  who  was  with  St.  Lusson  when  the  Northwest  was  for  the  first  time 
claimed  for  the  King  of  France,  and  who  had  just  returned  to  Quebec  from  Lake  Superior. 
This  was  in  the  year  1672.  Said  the  Governor,  on  the  2d  of  November :  "  It  has  been 
judged  expedient  to  send  Sieur  Joliet,  to  the  Maskouteins  [Mascoutins]  to  discover  the  South 
Sea,  and  the  great  river  they  call  the  Mississippi,  which  is  supposed  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
Sea  of  California."  "  He  is  a  man,"  continues  Frontenac,"  "  of  great  experience  in  these  sorts 
of  discoveries,  and  has  already  been  almost  at  the  great  river,  the  mouth  of  which  he  promises 
to  see." 

Joliet  passed  up  the  lakes,  and,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1673  (having  with  him  Father  James 
Marquette  and  five  others),  started  from  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  point  north  of  the  Island 
of  Mackinaw,  in  the  present  county  of  JVIackinaw,  Mich.,  journeying  in  two  bark  canoes,  firmly 
resolved  to  do  all  and  to  suffer  all  for  the  glory  of  re-discovering  the  Mississippi.  Every  possible 
precaution  was  taken,  should  the  undertaking  prove  hazardous,  that  it  should  not  be  foolhardy;  so, 
whatever  of  information  could  be  gathered  from  the  Indians  who  had  frequented  those  parts,  was 
laid  under  contribution,  before  paddling  merrily  over  the  waters  to  the  westward,  and  up  Green  Bay 
to  the  mouth  of  Fox  River.  Thg  first  Indian  nation  met  by  Joliet  was  the  Menomonees.  He  was 
advised  by  them  not  to  venture  so  far  into  ulterior  regions,  assured  that  he  would  meet  tribes  which 
never  spare  strangers,  but  tomahawk  them  without  provocation ;  that  the  war  which  had  broken 
out  among  various  nations  on  his  route  exposed  him  and  his  men  to  another  evident  danger — 
that  of  being  killed  by  the  war  parties  constantly  in  the  path  ;  that  the  "  great  river  "  was  very 
dangerous  unless  the  difficult  parts  were  known  ;  that  itwas  full  of  frightful  monsters  which  swal- 
lowed up  men  and  canoes  together  ;  that  there  was  even  a  demon  there,  who  could  be  heard  from 
afar,  who  stopped  the  passage  and  engulfed  all  who  dared  approach ;  and  lastly,  that  the  heat 
was  so  excessive  in  those  countries,  that  it  would  infallibly  cause  their  deaths.     Nevertheless, 
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Joliet  determined  to  persevere ;  so  he  ascended  Fox  River  to  the  portage,  he  and  his  companions 
heing  the  first  white  men  to  set  foot  upon  any  portion  of  the  territory  now  constituting  Columbia 
County. 

Joliet  found  the  Fox  River  very  beautiful  at  its  mouth,  having  a  gentle  current.  It  was 
full  of  bustards,  duck,  teal  and  other  birds,  attracted  by  wild  oats,  which  were  plentiful,  and  of 
which  they  were  very  fond.  As  the  party  advanced  up  the  river  a  little  distance,  it  was  four.d 
to  be  difficult  of  ascent,  both  on  account  of  the  currents  and  of  the  sharp  rocks  which  cut  their 
canoes.  Nevertheless,  the  rapids  in  the  stream  were  passed  in  safety,  when  the  party,  not  long 
after,  came  to  the  nation  of  the  Mascoutins.  In  their  village  were  also  gathered  two  other  tribes 
—the  Miamis  and  Kickapoos.  The  Miamis  were  found  to  be  civil  in  their  deportment.  They 
wore  two  long  ear-locks,  which  gave  them  a  good  appearance.  They  had  the  name  of  being 
warriors,  and  seldom  sent  out  war  parties  in  vain.  They  were  found  very  docile,  disposed  to 
listen  quietly  to  what  was  said  to  them.  The  Mascoutins  and  the  Kickapoos,  however,  were 
rude,  and  more  like  peasants,  compared  to  the  Miamis.  Bark  for  cabins  was  found  to  be  rare  in 
this  village,  the  Indians  using  rushes,  which  served  them  for  walls  and  roof,  but  which  were  no 
great  shelter  against  the  wind,  and  still  less  against  the  rain  when  it  fell  in  torrents.  The 
advantage  of  that  kind  of  cabins  was  that  they  could  be  rolled  up  and  easily  carried  whenever  it 
suited  these  Indians  in  hunting-time. 

The  view  from  the  Indian  village  was  beautiful  and  very  picturesque,  for,  from  the  emi- 
nence on  which  it  was  perched,  the  eye  discovered  on  every  side  delightful  prairies,  spreading 
away  beyond  its  reach,  interspersed  with  thickets  or  groves  of  lofty  trees.  The  soil  was  found 
to  be  very  good,  producing  much  corn.  Plums,  also,  and  grapes  were  gathered  in  the  autumn 
in  quantities  by  the  Indians. 

The  arrival  of  Joliet  and  his  party  at  the  village  of  the  Mascoutins  was  on  the  7th  of  June  ; 
their  departure  was  on  the  10th. 

"  We  knew,"  wrote  Father  Marquette,  "  that  there  was,  three  [thirty]  leagues  from  Mas- 
koutens  [Mascoutins],  a  river  entering  into  the  Mississippi ;  wo  knew,  too,  that  the  point  of  the 
compass  we  were  to  hold  to  reach  it  was  west-southwest,  but  the  way  is  so  cut  up  by  marshes 
and  little  lakes  that  it  is  easy  to  go  astray,  especially  as  the  river  leading  to  it  is  so  covered  with 
wild  oats  that  you  can  hardly  discover  the  channel.  Hence,  we  had  great  need  of  our  two 
[Miami]  guides,  who  led  us  safely  to  a  portage  of  twenty-seven  hundred  paces  [the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Portage]  and  helped  us  to  transport  our  canoes  to  enter  this  river  [Wis- 
consin], after  which  they  returned,  leaving  us  alone  in  an  unknown  country  in  the  hands  of 
Providence. 

"We  now  leave,"  continues  Marquette,  "the  waters  which  flow  to  Quebec,  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  hundred  leagues,  to  follow  those  which  will  henceforth  lead  us  into  strange  lands. 
Before  embarking,  we  all  began  together  a  new  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate,  which 
we  practiced  every  day,  addressing  her  particular  prayers  to  put  under  her  protection  both  our 
persons  and  the  success  of  our  voyage.  Then  after  having  encouraged  one  another  we  got  into 
our  canoes.  The  river  on  which  we  embarked  is  called  Meskousing  [Wisconsin]  ;  it  is  very 
broad,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  forming  many  shallows,  which  render  navigation  very  difficult.  It 
is  full  of  vine-clad  islets.  On  the  banks  appear  fertile  lands  diversified  with  wood,  prairie  an.d 
hill.  Here  you  find  oaks,  walnut,  whitewood  and  another  kind  of  tree  with  branches  armed  with 
thorns.     We  saw  no  small  game  or  fish,  but  deer  and  moose  in  considerable  numbers." 

As  these  adventurers  floated  down  the  Wisconsin,  they  saw  on  their  left  the  territory  now 
constituting  a  portion  of  Dane  County  ;  and  in  all  probability  they  passed  over  parts  of  what 
are  now  the  towns  of  Roxbury  and  Mazomanie,  which  extend  to  the  center  of  the  channel  of  that 
river  ;  they  were,  therefore,  the  first  white  men  to  pass  over  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  county 
of  Dane,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  may  have  landed  somewhere  within  its  present 
limits. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  with  a  joy  that  was  inexpressible,  Joliet  and  his  party  entered  the 
Mississippi.     After  dropping  down  the  "great  river"  many  miles,  Joliet  returned  to   Green 
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Bay,  thence  to  Quebec,  to  report  his  discovery  and  explorations  to  the  Governor  of  New  France, 
while  Marquette  remained  at  the  Bay  to  recruit  his  wasted  energies. 

EARLY  FRENCH  EXPLORERS. 

Not  many  years  elapsed  after  the  visit  of  Joliet  and  his  companion  to  the  Wisconsin,  before 
that  river  was  again  navigated  by  civilized  man.  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Recollet  friar,  and  his 
party,  as  a  detail  from  La  Salle's  expedition  to  the  Illinois,  reached  the  portage  in  1680,  on  his 
way  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  the  great  lakes,  passing  up  the  Wisconsin  and  down  the  Fox 
River  to  Green  Bay.     He  says  : 

"  After  we  had  rowed  about  seventy  leagues  upon  the  River  Ouisconsin  [Wisconsin],  we 
came  to  the  place  where  we  were  forced  to  carry  our  canoe  for  half  a  league.  We  lay  at  this 
place  all  night,  and  left  marks  of  our  having  been  there  by  the  crosses  which  we  cut  on  the 
bark  of  the  trees.  Next  day,  having  carried  our  canoe  and  the  rest  of  our  little  equipage  over 
this  piece  of  land  [the  portage],  we  entered  upon  a  river  -[the  Fox]  which  makes  almost  as 
many  meanders  as  that  of  the  Illinois  at  its  rise." 

Le  Sueur  and  his  party  made  the  portage  in  1683,  on  his  way  to  the  Mississippi.  In  con- 
nection with  this  voyage,  itis  said  : 

"About  forty-five  leagues  up  this  river  [the  Wisconsin],  on  the  right,  is  a  portage  of  more 
than  a  league  in  length.  The  half  of  this  portage  is  a  bog  ;  at  the  end  of  this  portage,  there  is 
a  little  river  [the  Fox]  that  falls  into  a  bay  called  the  Bay  of  the  Puanz  [Green  Bay],  inhabited 
by  a  great  number  of  nations  that  carry  their  furs  to  Canada." 

JONATHAN  carver's  VISIT  IN  1766. 

"  On  the  8th  of  October  [1766],  we  got  our  canoes  into  the  Ouisconsin  [Wisconsin]  River, 
which  at  this  place  [the  portage,  now  the  city  of  Portage]  is  more  than  100  yards  wide  ;  and  the 
next  day  arrived  at  the  Great  Town  of  the  Saukies  [Sauks  or  Sacs]^  This  is  the  largest  and  best- 
built  Indian  town  I  ever  saw.  It  contains  about  90  houses,  each  large  enough  for  several 
families.  These  are  built  of  hewn  plank  neatly  jointed,  and  covered  with  bark  so  compactly 
as  to  keep  out  the  most  penetrating  rains.  Before  the  doors  are  placed  comfortable  sheds, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  sit,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  smoke  their  pipes.  The  streets  are 
regular  and  spacious,  so  that  it  appears  more  like  a  civilized  town  than  the  abode  of  savages. 
The  land  near  the  town  is  very  good.  In  their  plantations,  which  lie  adjacent  to  their  houses, 
and  which  are  neatly  laid  out,  they  raise  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  melons,  etc., 
so  that  this  place  is  esteemed  the  best  market  for  traders  to  furnish  themselves  with  provisions  of 
any  within  800  miles  of  it. 

"  The  Saukies  can  raise  about  300  warriors,  who  are  generally  employed  every  summer  in 
making  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the  Illinois  and  Pawnee  nations,  from  whence  they 
return  with  a  great  number  of  slaves.  But  those  people  frequently  retaliate,  and,  in  their  turn, 
destroy  many  of  the  Saukies,  which  I  judge  to  be  the  reason  that  they  increased  no  faster. 

"  While  I  stayed  here,  I  took  a  view  of  some  mountains  that  lie  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
southward  [Blue  Mounds],  and  abound  in  lead  ore.  I  ascended  one  of  the  highest  of  these  and 
had  an  extensive  view  of  the  country.  For  many  miles,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  lesser 
mountains,  which  appeared  at  a  distance  like  hay-cocks,  they  being  free  from  trees.  Only  a  few 
groves  of  hickory  and  stunted  oaks  covered  some  of  the  valleys.  So  plentiful  is  lead  here,  that 
I  saw  large  quantities  of  it  lying  about  the  streets  in  the  towns,  belonging  to  the  Saukies,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  as  good  as  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

"  On  the  10th  of  October,  we  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  first 
town  of  the  Ottigaumies  [Foxes].  This  town  contained  about  fifty  houses,  but  we  found  most  of 
them  deserted,  on  account  of  an  epidemical  disorder  that  had  lately  raged  among  them,  and  car- 
ried ofi"  more  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  survived  had  re- 
tired into  the  woods  to  avoid  the  contagion. 
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"  On  the  15th,  we  entered  that  extensive  river,  the  Mississippi.  The  Ouisconsin,  from  th^ 
carrying-place  [the  portage]  to  the  part  where  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  flows  with  a  smooth 
but  a  strong  current ;  the  water  of  it  is  exceedingly  clear,  and  through  it  you  may  perceive  a 
fine  and  sandy  bottom,  tolerably  free  from  rocks.  In  it  are  a  few  islands,  the  soil  of  which 
appeared  to  be  good,  though  somewhat  woody.  The  land  near  the  river  also  seemed  to  be,  in 
general,  excellent ;  but  that  at  a  distance  is  very  full  of  mountains,  where,  it  is  said,  there  are 
many  lead  mines."* 

THE  WISCONSIN  KIVER  AN  EARLY  HIGHSVAY. 

At  various  times  in  the  las*,  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  also  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Wisconsin  River  was  a  highway  of  travel  between 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  for  the  fur-trader,  the  missionary  and  the  explorer. 
Small  squads  of  French  soldiers  sometimes  passed  down  this  stream  to  Western  posts  return- 
ing to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  same  route.  But  the  way  was  sometimes  blockaded  by  the 
Fox  Indians,  who  lived  first  upon  the  Fox  River  and  then  upon  the  Wisconsin.  In  the  course 
of  time,  the  French  lost  their  supremacy  upon  these  two  rivers,  and  the  English  took  (at  least  a 
nominal)  possession  of  them.  This  was  in  1761.  Thenceforward  travel  was  not  seriously  inter- 
fered with  until  the  year  1827.  Meanwhile,  the  two  water-courses  had  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  United  States.  In  1814,  Col.  McKay,  of  the  British  Army,  came  up  the  Fox  River  from 
Green  Bay,  with  a  large  force  of  whites  and  Indians,  crossed  the  portage  to  the  Wisconsin,  and 
floated  down  that  stream  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  capturing  the  post  at  that  place  from  the  United 
States.  In  1818,  William  Farnsworth,  who  subsequently  resided  at  Sheboygan,'  accompanied  by 
twenty  others,  traveled  from  Green  Bay  to  St.  Louis  by  these  rivers  and  the  Mississippi.  In 
1819,  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry  moved  up  the  Fox  River  from  Fort  How- 
ard, and  down  the  Wisconsin  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  Ebenezer  Childs,  a  well-known  Wisconsin 
pioneer,  made  the  same  trip  in  a  bark  canoe  in  1821.  He  conducted  the  first  Durham  boat 
that  ever  made  this  journey.  In  1826,  a  flotilla  of  thirty-five  boats  carried  the  Third  United 
States  Infantry  from  Green  Bay  to  St.  Louis  by  the  same  rivers  and  Mississippi.  In  1827, 
Gen.  Cass  passed  along  this  route  to  ascertain  the  feeling  among  the  Winnebagoes  toward  the 
United  States,  for  hostilities  were  portending  with  that  nation.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  along 
the  northwest  corner  of  what  is  now  Dane  County,  passed  and  re-passed,  at  longer  and  shorter 
intervals,  civilized  as  well  as  savage  men,  from  the  time  the  first  white  man  passed  down  the 
Wisconsin  until  the  period  when  the  county  received  its  first  settler  ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be 
seen  that  the  travel  afterward  greatly  increased.  Only  glimpses  as  yet  of  the  county  had  been 
caught  from  passing  boats  ;  no  one  had  explored  its  interior  who  left  a  record  behind  him  of 
what  he  saw.  The  Four  Lakes  and  the  Four  Lake  country  had  often  been  seen  by  the 
French  trader  and  voyageur  ;  but  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  these  lakelets  and  the  surrounding 
country,  nothing  had  been  as  yet  published  to  the  world.  Americans  generally  were  in  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  region.  Occasionally,  a  hardy  miner  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lead 
region,  or  some  explorer  crossed  the  country  from  the  settlement  at  Green  Bay  to  the  lead 
mines.  To  the  outside  world,  however,  the  valley  of  the  Yahara  was  as  yet  a  sealed  book  ;  no 
account  of  it  had  appeared  in  print,  nor  had  any  map  noted  its  beautiful  lakes. 

THE    WINNEBAGO    WAR. 

During  the  winter  of  1825-26,  there  were  confined  in  the  guard-house  of  Fort-Crawford,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  because  of  some  alleged  dishonest  act,  two  Winnebago  Indians.  In  October, 
1826,  the  fort  was  abandoned  and  the  garrison  removed  to  Fort  Snelling.  The  commandant 
took  with  him  the  two  Winnebagoes.  During  the  spring  of  1827,  the  reports  about  the  Winneba- 
goes bore,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  threatening  aspect.  It  was  circulated  among  them  that  the  two 
members  of  their  tribe  at  Fort  Snelling  had  been  been  killed.  It  was  apparent  that  a  spirit  of 
enmity  between  the  Indians  and  whites  in  Southwestern  Wisconsin  was  eff'ectually  stirred  up. 

"  Travc-lB  Through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  in  the  Tears  1766, 1767  and  1763,"  by  Jonathan  Carver,  pp.  46-19. 
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In  addition  to  this,  were  the  daily  encroachments  of  miners  in  the  lead  region ;  for  the  latter 
had,  at  this  time,  overrun  the  mining  country  from  Galena  to  the  Wisconsin  River.  Finally, 
the  difficulties  led  to  an  open  rapture. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1827,  Red  Bird,  We-Kaw,  and  three  of  their  companions,  entered 
the  house  of  Rijeste  Gagnier,  about  two  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  where  they  remained  sev- 
eral hours.  At  last,  when  Mr.  Gagnier  was  least  expecting  it.  Red  Bird  leveled  his  gun  and 
shot  him  dead  on  his  hearthstone.  A  person  in  the  building,  by  the  name  of  Lipcap,  who  was  a 
hired  man,  was  slain  at  the  same  time  by  We-Kaw.  Madame  Gagnier  turned  to  fly  with  her 
infant  of  eighteen  months.  As  she  was  about  to  leap  through  the  window,  the  child  was  torn 
from  her  arms  by  We-Kaw,  stabbed,  scalped  and  thrown  violently  on  the  floor  as  dead. 

The  murderer  then  attacked  the  woman,  but  gave  way  when  she  snatched  up  a  gun  that  was 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  presented  it  to  his  breast.  She  then  effected  her  escape.  Her  eld- 
est son,  a  lad  of  ten  years,  also  shunned  the  murderers;  and  tl^ey  both. arrived  in  the  village  at 
the  same  time.  The  alarm  was  soon  given ;  but,  when  the  avengers  of  blood  arrived  at  Gagnier's 
house,  they  found  in  it  nothing  living  but  his  mangled  infailt.  It  was  carried  to  the  village,  and, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  recovered. 

Red  Bird  and  his  companions  immediately  proceeded  from  the  scene  of  their  crime  to  the  ren- 
dezvous of  their  band.  During  their  absence,  thirty-seven  of  the  warriors  who  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Red  Bird,  had  assembled,  with  their  wives  and  children,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bad 
Axe  River.  They  received  the  murderers  with  joy,  and  loud  approbation  of  their  exploit.  A 
keg  of  liquor  which  they  had  secured  was  set  abroach ;  and  the  red  men  began  to  drink,  and,  as 
their  spirits  rose,  to  boast  of  what  they  had  already  done  and  intended  to  do.  Two  days  did 
they  continue  to  revel ;  and  on  the  third  the  source  of  their  excitement  gave  out.  They  were, 
at  about  4  in  the  afternoon,  dissipating  the  last  fumes  of  their  excitement  in  the  scalp-dance, 
when  they  descried  one  of  the  keel-boats,  which  had  a  few  days  before  passed  up  the  river  with 
provisions  for  the  troops  at  Fort  Snelling,  on  her  return,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lindsay.  Forthwith, 
a  proposal  to  take  her  and  massacre  the  crew,  was  made,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  They 
counted  on  doing  this  without  risk  ;  for  they  had  examined  her  on  the  way  up  and  supposed 
there  were  no  arms  on  board. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  boats  had  descended  the  river  as  far  as  the  village  of  Wabashaw,  where 
they  expected  an  attack.  The  Dakotas  on  shore  were  dancing  the  war-dance,  and  hailed  their 
approach  with  insults  and  menaces,  but  did  not,  however,  offer  to  obstruct  their  passage.  The 
whites  now  supposed  the  danger  over  ;  and,  a  strong  wind  at  that  moment  beginning  to  blow  up 
stream,  the  boats  parted  company.  So  strong  was  the  wind,  that  all  the  force  of  the  sweeps 
could  scarcely  stem  it ;  and,  by  the  time  the  foremost  boat  was  near  the  encampment,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  River,  the  crew  were  very  willing  to  stop  and  rest.  One  or  two  French- 
men, or  half-breeds,  who  were  on  board,  observed  hostile  appearances  on  shore,  and  advised  the 
rest  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  stream  ;  but  their  counsel  was  disregarded.  Most  of  the  crew  were 
Americans,  who,  as  usual  with  our  countrymen,  combined  a  profound  ignorance  of  Indian  char- 
acter with  a  thorough  contempt  for  Indian  prowess.  They  urged  the  boat  directly  toward  the 
camp  with  all  the  force  of  the  sweeps.  There  were  sixteen  men  on  deck.  It  may  be  well  to 
observe  here,  that  this,  like  all  keel-boats  used  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  was  built  almost  exactly 
on  the  model  of  the  Erie  &  Middlesex  Canal  boats. 

The  men  were  rallying  their  French  companions  on  their  apprehensions,  and  the  boat 
(named  Oliver  H.  Perry)  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  shore,  when  suddenly  the  trees  and  rocks 
rang  with  the  blood-chilling,  ear-piercing  toiies  of  the  war-whoop,  and  a  volley  of  rifle-balls  rained 
upon  the  deck.  Happily,  the  Winnebagoes  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their 
debauch,  and  their  arms  were  not  steady.  One  man  only  fell  from  their  fire.  He  was  a  little 
negro,  named  Peter.  His  leg  was  dreadfully  shattered,  and  he  afterward  died  of  the  wound.  A 
second  volley  soon  came  from  the  shore ;  but,  as  the  men  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
they  all  escaped  but  one,  who  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Encouraged  by  the  non-resistance, 
the  Winnebagoes  rushed   to   their  canoes,  with  intent  to  board.     The  whites,  having  recovered 
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from  their  first  panic,  seized  their  arms,  and  the  boarders  were  received  with  a  very  severe  dis- 
charge. In  one  canoe,  two  savages  were  killed  with  the  same  bullet,  and  several  were  wounded. 
The  attack  was  continued  until  night,  when  one  of  the  party,  named  Mandeville,  who  had 
assumed  command,  sprang  into  the  water,  followed  by  four  others,  who  succeeded  in  setting  the 
boat  afloat,  and  then  went  down  the  stream. 

Thirty-seven  Indians  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  seven  of  whom  were  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  They  managed  to  put  693  bullets  into  and  through  the  boat.  Two  of  the  crew  were 
killed  outright,  "two  mortally  and  two  slightly  wounded.  The  presence  of  mind  of  Mandeville 
undoubtedly  saved  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  boat.  Mr.  Lindsay's  boat,  the  rear  one,  did  not 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  Axe  until  midnight.  The  Indians  opened  fire  upon  her,  which  was 
promptly  returned,  but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  no  injury  was  done,  and  the  boat  passed  on 
safely. 

Great  was  the  alarm  at  Prairie  du  Chien  when  the  boats  arrived  there.  The  people  left 
their  houses  and  farms,  and  crowded  into  the  dilapidated  fort.  An  express  was  immediately 
sent  to  Gajena,  and  another  to  Fort  Snelling,  for  assistance.  A  company  of  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred vpiunteers  soon  arrived  from  Galena,  and  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were  quieted.  In 
a  few  days,  four  imperfect  companies  arrived  from  Fort  Snelling.  The  consternation  of  the 
people  of  the  lead  mines  was  great,  and  in  all  the  frontier  settlements.  This  portion  of  the 
country  then  coatained,  as  is  supposed,  about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  A  great  many  of  them 
fled  from  the  country. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1827,  Maj.  William  Whistler,  with  Government  troops,  arrived 
at' the  portage;  and,  while  there,  an  express  arrived  from  Gen.  Atkinson,  announcing  his 
approach,  and  directing  him  to  halt  and  fortify  himself  and  wait  his  arrival.  The  object  of  the 
joint  expedition  of  Gen.  Atkinson  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  below  St.  Louis,  and  of  Maj .  Whistler, 
from  Fort  Howard,  at  Green  Bay,  was,  to  capture  those  who  had  committed  the  murders  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  put  a  stop  to  any  further  aggression.  The  Winnebagoes  were  advised 
that  the  security  of  their  people  lay  in  the  surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the  Gagnier  family. 
While  Maj.  Whistler  was  at  the  portage,  he  received  a  call  in  a  mysterious  way.  An  Indian 
came  to  his  tent,  and  informed  him  that,  at  about  3  o'clock  the  next  day,  "  they  will  come  in." 
In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Who  will  come  in  ?"  he  said,.  "  Red  Bird  and  We-Kau."  After 
making  this  answer,  he  retired  by  the  way  he  came.  At  3  o'clock  the  same  day,  another 
Indian  came,  and  took  position  in  nearly  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  way,  when,  to  like 
questions  he  gave  like  answers ;  and  at  sundown  a  third  came,  confirming  what  the  two  had 
said,  adding  that  he  had,  to  secure  that  object,  given  to  the  families  of  the  murderers  nearly  all 
his  property. 

There  was  something  heroic  in  this  voluntary  surrender.  The  giving-away  of  property  to 
the  families  of  the  guilty  parties  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  determination  to  devote  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  their  people,  but  only  to  reconcile  those  who  were  about  to  be  bereaved  to 
the  dreadful  expedient.  The  heroism  of  the  purpose  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  murders  com- 
mitted at  Prairie  du  Chien  were  not  wanton,  but  in  retaliation  for  wrongs  committed  on  this 
people  by  the  whites.  The  parties  murdered  at  the  prairie  were  doubtless  innocent  of  the  wrongs 
and  outrages  of  which  the  Indians  complained ;  but  the  law  of  Indian  retaliation  does  not 
require  that  he  alone  who  commits  a  wrong  shall  suffer  for  it.  One  scalp  is  held  due  for  another, 
no  matter  whose  head  is  taken,  provided  it  be  torn  from  the  crown  of  the  family  or  people  who 
may  have  made  a  resort  to  this  law  a  necessity. 

About  noon  of  the  day  following,  there  were  seen  descending  a  mound  on  the  portage  a 
body  of  Indians.  Some  were  mounted  and  some  were  on  foot.  By  the  aid  of  a  glass  the  Ameri- 
cans could  discern  the  direction  to  be  toward  their  position.  They  bore  no  arms,  and  no  one  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  that  the  promise  made  by  the  three  Indians  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  In 
the  couse  of  half  an  hour  they  had  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  the  crossing  of  Fox 
River,  when  on  a  sudden  singing  was  heard.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  air  said, 
"It  is  a  death  song."      When  still  nearer,  some  present  who  knew   him  said,  "It  is  Red  Bird 
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singing  his  death-song."  The  moment  a  halt  was  made,  preparatory  to  crossing  over,  two 
scalp-yells  were  heard. 

The  Menomonees  and  other  Indians  who  had  accompanied  the  troops  were  lying  carelessly 
about  the  ground,  regardless  of  what  was  going  on ;  but  when  the  "  scalp-yells  "  were  uttered,  they 
sprang  as  one  man  to  their  feet,  seized  their  rifles,  and  were  ready  for  battle.  They  were  at  no  loss 
to  know  what  these  "yells  "  were;  but  they  had  not  heard  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  decide 
whether  they  indicated  scalps  to  be  taken  or  given,  but  doubtless  inferred  the  first.  <■ 

Barges  were  sent  across  to  receive,  and  an  escort  of  military  to  accompany,  them  within  the 
lines.     The  ^hite  flag  which  had  been  seen  in  the  distance  was  borne  by  Red  Bird. 

And  now  the  advance  of  the  Indians  had  reached  half  up  the  ascent  of  the  bluff  on  which 
was  the  encampment.  In  the  lead  was  Car-i-mi-nie,  a  distinguished  chief.  Arriving  on  the 
level  upon  which  was  the  encampment  of  the  Americans,  and  order  being  called,  Car-i-mi-nie 
spoke,  saying,  "  They  are  here.  Like  braves  they  have  come  in ;  treat  them  as  braves ;  do  not 
put  them  in  irons."  This  address  was  made  to  Col.  McKenney.  The  latter  told  him  he  was 
not  the  big  captain.  His  talk  must  be  made  to  Maj.  Whistler,  who  would  do  what  was  right. 
Mr.  Marsh,  the  sub-agent,  being  there,  an  advance  was  made  to  him,  and  a  hope  expressed  that 
the  prisoners  might  be  turned  over  to  him. 

The  military  had  been  previously  drawn  out  in  line.  The  Menomonee  and  Wabanackie 
(Oneida)  Indians  were  in  groups,  upon  their  haunches,  on  the  left  flank.  On  the  right  was  the 
band  of  music,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  line.  In  front  of  the  center,  about  ten  paces  distant, 
were  the  murderers.  On  their  right  and  left  were  those  who  had  accompanied  them,  forming  a 
semi-circle ;  the  magnificent  Red  Bird  and  the  miserable-looking  We-Kaw  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  center.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Red  Bird.  In  height  he  was  about  six  feet,  straight  but 
without  restraint.  His  propor,tions  were  those  of  most  exact  symmetry ;  and  these  embraced 
the  entire  man  from  his  head  to  his  feet. 

He  and  We-Kaw  were  told  to  sit  down.  At  this  moment,  the  band  struck  up  Pleyel's 
Hymn.  Everything  was  still.  Red  Bird  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  Ijand.  The  music  having 
ceased,  he  took  up  his  pouch,  and,  taking  from  it  kinnikinnic  and  tobacco,  cut  the  latter  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  after  the  Indian  fashion ;  then,  rubbing  the  two  together,  filled  the  bowl  of 
his  calumet,  struck  fire  on  a  bit  of  punk  with  his  flint  and  steel,  lighted  and  smoked  it.  All 
sat  except  the  speaker.     The  substance  of  what  they  said  was  as  follows : 

They  were  required  to  bring  in  the  murderers.  They  had  no  power  over  any  except  two ; 
the  third  had  gone  away  ;  and  these  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  come  in  and  give  themselves  up. 
As  their  friends,  they  had  come  with  them.  They  hoped  their  white  brothers  would  agree  to 
accept  the  horses,  of  which  there  were  perhaps  twenty ;  the  meaning  of  which  was,  to  take 
them  in  commutation  for  the  lives  of  their  two  friends.  They  asked  kind  treatment  for  them, 
and  earnestly  besought  that  they  might  not  be  put  in  irons,  and  concluded  by  asking  for  a  little 
tobacco  and  something  to  eat. 

They  were  answered  and  told  in  substance  that  they  had  done  well  thus  to  come  in.  By 
having  done  so,  they  had  turned  away  our  guns  and  saved  their  people.  They  were  admonished 
against  placing  themselves  in  a  like  situation  in  the  future,  and  advised,  when  they  were 
aggrieved,  not  to  resort  to  violence,  but  to  go  to  their  agent,  who  would  inform  the  Great 
Father  of  their  complaints,  and  he  would  redress  their  grievances  ;  that  their  friends  should 
be  treated  kindly,  and  tried  by  the  same  laws  by  which  their  Great  Father's  white  children  were 
tried ;  that  for  the  present.  Red  Bird  and  We-Kaw  should  not  be  put  in  irons ;  that  they  should 
all  have  something  to  eat  and  tobacco  to  smoke. 

Having  heard  this.  Red  Bird  stood  up;  the  commanding  oflicer,  Maj.  Whistler,  a  few 
paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  line,  facing  him.  After  a  moment's  pause  and  a  quick  sur- 
vey of  the  troops,  he  spoke,  saying,  "Jam  ready. '^  Then,  advancing  a  step  or  two,  he  paused, 
saying,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  irons.  Let  me  be  free.  I  have  given  away  my  life  ;  it  is 
gone  "  (stooping  and  taking  some  dust  between  his  finger  and  thumb  and  blowing  it  away)  "hke 
that,"  eyeing  the  dust  as  it  fell  and  vanished  from  his  sight,  adding,  "I  would  not  take  it  back; 
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it  is  gone."  Having  thus  spoken,  he  threw  his  hands  behind  him  and  marched  up  to  Maj. 
W  histler,  breast  to  breast.  A  platoon  was  wheeled  backward  from  the  center  of  the  linCj  when, 
the  Major  stepping  aside.  Red  Bird  and  We-Kaw  marched  through  the  line,  in  charge  of  a  file 
of  men,  to  a  tent  provided  for  them  in  the  rear,  where  a  guard  was  set  over  them.  The  com- 
rades of  the  two  captives  then  left  the  ground  by  the  way  they  had  come,  taking  with  them  our 
advice  and  a  supply  of  meat,  flour  and  tobacco. 

We-Kaw,  the  miserable-looking  being,  the  accomplice  of  the  Red  Bird,  was  in  all  things 
the  opposite  of  that  unfortunate  brave.  Never  were  two  persons  so  totally  unlike.  The  one 
seemed  a  prince,  and  as  if  born  to  command  and  worthy  to  be  obeyed ;  the  other,  as  if  he  had 
been  born  to  be  hanged — meager,  cold,  dirty  in  his  person  and  dress,  crooked  in  form  like  the 
starved  wolf,  gaunt,  hungry  and  bloodthirsty  ;  his  entire  appearance  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  wary,  cruel  arid  treacherous.  The  prisoners  were  committed  into  safe-keeping  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  to  await  their  trial  in  the  regular  courts  of  justice  for  murder. 

The  next  spring,  Red  Bird,  We-Kaw  and  another  Winnebago  prisoner  were  tried  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  before  Judge  J.  D.  Doty,  who  went  from  Green  Bay,  by  way  of  the  portage,  for  that 
purpose,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  Red  Bird  died  in  prison.  A  deputation  of  the  tribe 
went  to  Washington  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  the  others.  President  Adams  granted  it  on  the  im- 
plied condition  that  the  tribe  would  cede  the  lands  then  in  the  possession  of  the  miners.  The 
Winnebagoes  agreed  to  this.  Mme.  Gagnier  was  compensated  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  and 
the  mutilation  of  her  infant.  At  the  treaty  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1829,  provision  was 
made  for  two  sections  of  land  to  her  and  her  two  children ;  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  her 
the  sum  of  $50  per  annum  for  fifteen  years,  to  be  deducted  from  the  annuity  of  the  Winnebago 
Indians. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  "  Winnebago  war,"  we  give  an  anecdote  which  places  the 
Winnebago  character  in  an  amiable  light :  The  militia  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  immediately  after 
the  affair  of  the  boats,  seized  the  old  chief,  De-kau-ray,  and  four  other  Indians ;  and  he  was 
informed,  that,  if  Red  Bird  should  not  be  given  up  within  a  certain  time,  he  and  the  others  were 
to  die  in  his  place.  This  he  steadfastly  believed.  A  messenger,  a  young  Indian,  was  sent  to 
inform  the  tribe  of  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  several  days  had  elapsed  and  no  information  was 
received  of  the  murderers.  The  dreadful  day  was  near  at  hand,  and  De-kau-ray,  being  in  bad 
state  of  health,  asked  permission  of  the  ofi&cer  to  go  to  the  river  and  indulge  in  his  long- accus- 
tomed habit  of  bathing  in  order  to  improve  his  health  ;  upon  which  Col.  Snelling  told  him  if  he 
would  promise,  on  the  honor  of  a  chief,  that  he  would  not  leave  town,  he  might  have  his  liberty 
and  enjoy  all  his  privileges  until  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution.  Accordingly,  he  first 
gave  his  hand  to  the  Colonel,  thanking  him  for  his  friendly  offer,  then  raised  both  hands  aloft 
and  in  the  most  solemn  adjuration  promised  that  he  would  not  leave  the  bounds  prescribed,  and 
said  if  he  had  a  hundred  lives  he  would  sooner  lose  them  all  than  forfeit  his  word.  He  was 
then  set  at  liberty.  He  was  advised  to  flee  to  the  wilderness  and  make  his  escape.  "  But  no!" 
said  he,  "  do  you  think  I  prize  life  above  honor?"  He  then  complacently  remained  until  nine 
days  of  the  ten  which  he  had  to  live  had  elapsed,  and  still  nothing  was  heard  promising  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  murderers.  No  alteration  could  be  seen  in  the  countenance  of  the  chief.  It 
so  happened  that,,  on  that  day,  Gen.  Atkinson  arrived  with  his  troops  from  Jefferson  Barracks, 
and  the  order  for  the  execution  was  countermanded  and  the  Indians  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  miners  pressed  farther  to  the  eastward  in 
the  lead  region,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  western  limits  of  what  is  now  Dane  County  were 
reached. 
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OHAPTEE  III. 

FiBST  Settlee  in  Dane  County— Dane  County  Explored— Indian  Trails— First  Koad  in 
THE  County— A  Glimpse  of  the  Wilderness- The  Black  Hawk  War- The  Four 
Lake  Country  After  the  Black  Hawk  War— Early  French  Residents. 

first  settler  in  dane  county. 

The  first  permanent  American  settler  in  Dane  County  was  Ebenezer  Brigham.  He  was 
born  at  Shrewsbury,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  April  28,  1789.  In  1818,  he  came  to  Olean 
Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Alleghany  River  was  then  the  only  channel  known 
through  Western  New  York,  and  that  was  only  navigated  by  canoes,  rafts  or  skiifs.  He  came 
through  in  a  canoe,  and  at  Pittsburgh  took  a  flatboat  down  the  Ohio  River.  The  villages  on 
the  river  were  all  small.  During  the  journey  down,  he  saw  but  one  steamboat.  On  arriving  at 
Shawneetown,  he  landed  and  walked  through  to  St.  Louis.  There  was  nothing  at  that  place  but 
a  small  French  settlement — not  more  than  three  or  four  brick  houses  in  the  town.  In  1822,  he 
followed  up  the  Mississippi,  on  horseback,  to  Galena,  where  he  found  James  Johnson,  a  brother  of 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  who  was  just  opening  the  mines.  Galena  then  consisted  of  one  log 
cabin  completed,  and  another  under  way,  which  he  assisted  in  finishing.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  Springfield,  111.  In  1827,  he  started  for  Wisconsin  with  an  ox  team,  seeking  the 
lead  region  again.  At  that  time  there  was  a  large  emigration  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Territory,  as  lead  ore  was  abundant  and  the  price  remunerative.  He  remained  awhile  with  a 
small  party  on  what  is  now  the  Block  House  Branch  of  the  Platte  River,  about  four  miles  south 
of  the  present  village  of  Platteville,  in  Grant  County,  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  for  mineral. 
From  this  point  the  party  retreated  in  haste  to  Galena,  owing  to  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties by  the  Winnebago  Indians.  In  the  spring  of  1828,  he  removed  to  Blue  Mounds,  the  most 
advanced  outpost  in  the  mines,  into  what  is  now  the  town  of  Blue  Mounds,  Dane  County,  where, 
at  some  abandoned  diggings,  on  Section  7,  he  soon  discovered  a  valuable  body  of  mineral,  as  lead 
ore  was  then  and  still  is  called  by  the  miners  in  the  lead  region.  The  lode  discovered  by  him 
had  previously  been  worked  by  Indians  and  white  men.  The  only  source  of  food  supply  was 
from  Galena.  On  his  arrival  he  erected  a  cabin,  the  first  house,  in  what  is  now  Dane  County, 
built  by  a  permanent  American  settler.  Its  location  was  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  5,  as  afterward  (in  1833)  surveyed  by  the  United  States  Surveyors.  It 
was  east  of  south  of  the  JEast  Blue  Mound,  and  distant  from  it  nearly  half  a  mile.  Soon  after 
he  had  raised  his  cabin,  he  took  a  trip  with  two  companions  to  Fort  Winnebago,  to  asQgrtain 
whether  food  could  not  be  more  easily  obtained  at  that  point.  The  route  taken  was  north  of 
Lake  Mendota,  on  the  line  of  the  military  road  afterward  laid  out.  He  obtained  a  supply  of  salt 
pork,  hard  bread,  powder  and  some  other  things,  of  a  sutler,  not  loading  heavily,  and  on  the 
return  struck  south,  striking  the  old  trail  that  formerly  ran  between  Lake  Monona  and  Lake 
Mendota,  following  it  up  to  the  hill  where  the  State  House  in  Madison  now  stands,  where  he 
encamped  overnight.  Intercourse  with  the  Indians  had  made  known  to  him  the  existence  of  the 
lake  region  before  he  started.  From  the  enchanting  view  of  the  spot,  he  predicted  that  a 
village  would  be  built  there,  and  probably  be  the  future  capital  of  the  Territory.  The  isolsited 
condition  of  Mr.  Brigham,  where  he  settled,  will  be  apparent  from  the  statement  of  a  few  facts: 
The  nearest  settler  was  at  what  is  now  Dodgeville.  Mineral  Point  and  other  mining  places 
where  villages  have  since  grown  up,  had  not  been  discovered.  On  the  southeast,  the  nearest 
house  was  on  the  Des  Plain es  River,  twelve  miles  west  of  Chicago.  On  the  east,  Solomon  Juneau 
was  his  nearest  neighbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  and  on  the  northeast,  Green  Bay 
was  the  nearest  settlement. 
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Shortly  after  locating  at  the  Mounds,  Mr.  Brigham,  in  company  with  William  S.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Gratiot  and  some  others,  visited  Green  Bay  in  order  to  settle  on  certain  boundaries 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  The  line  was  fixed  upon,  and  the  Indians  blazed  the  trees 
along  this  line,  notifying  the  whites  not  to  pass  it,  a  prohibition  not  at  all  effectual,  as  any  one 
would  readily  conclude. 

For  several  years  after  his  coming,  the  savages  were  plentiful  around  the  Four  Lakes ; 
a  large  Indian  village  stood  near  the  mouth  of  Token  Creek  ;  another  stood  on  the  ridge  between 
Lake  Waubesa  and  Lake  Monona,  and  their  wigwams  were  seen  at  different  points  along  the 
stream.s. 

Soon  after  his  settlement,  he  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  Magistrate  from 
Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  of  which  Territory  Wisconsin  was  then 
a  part.  He  held  this  commission  for  four  years,  and  all  the  duty  he  performed  during  that 
time  was  to  marry  one  couple.  He  often  related  an  anecdote  of  being  called  upon  to  go  some 
thirty  miles  to  marry  a  couple,  but,  on  arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  the  place,  word  had 
been  left  there  that  the  fair  lady  had  changed  her  mind,  and  he  must  not  come  any  farther. 
Mr.  Brigham,  however,  went  on  and  introduced  another  friend,  who  succeeded  in  making  a  con- 
tract, and  the  next  spring  he  was  called  upon  to  ratify  it ;  this  was  the  only  official  act  of  a  four- 
years'  term  of  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  principal  object  of  his  location  at  the  Blue  Mound,  as  before  stated,  was  mining  for 
lead.  His  first  diggings  were  on  the  section  line  between  Sections  7  and  18,  but  his  furnace 
was  immediately  west  of  his  house.  The  location  of  his  diggings  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
his  house,  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  The  military  road  ran  east  and  west,  between  the 
house  and  his  mine.  Brigham,  however,  cultivated  the  soil  in  a  small  way,  having  his  fields 
near  his  house.  One  of  the  "  leads  "  on  his  land  was  "  proved  "  before  his  death  to  the  depth 
of  over  seventy-five  feet,  when  the  workmen  were  prevented  by  water  from  going  deeper. 
Upward  of  4,000,000  pounds  were  taken  from  this  mine  with  no  other  machinery  than  the 
common  windlass,  rope  and  tub.  His  lead  was  hauled  to  Green  Bay,  Chicago  and  Galena.  On 
his  first  trip  to  Chicago,  there  was  not  a  house  or  wagon-track  between  that  place  and  Blue 
Mounds.  He  was  fifteen  days  in  reaching  his  destination,  fording  with  his  oxen  and  load  of 
lead  the  Rock  and  Fox  Rivers,  and  the  smaller  streams  on  the  route.  In  this  expedition,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  favorite  dog,  for  which  he  was  offered  in  Chicago  a  village  lot,  which  was 
situated  where  now  ia  the  most  valuable  property  in  that  city.  In  those  days,  the  whole  site 
of  the  town  could  have  been  purchased  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Brigham,  at  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Government,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  was  re-elected,  serving  nine  terms,  from  1836  to  1841.  When  the  State  Govern- 
ment was  organized,  in  1848,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  He  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  niece,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bliss,  at  Madison,  September  14,  1861,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
He  was  never  married. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Brigham  was  the  first  white  man — the  first  American — at 
the  Mounds ;  but,  although  this  was  not  the  fact,  yet  he  was  the  first  permanent  settler.  Before 
him,  as  already  explained,  the  diggings  had  been  worked.  William  Deviese  went  there  in  the 
sprmg  before  Brigham 's  arrival,  where  he  found  two  men  named  Moore,  who  were  trading  a  little, 
m  whisky  at  least,  and  one  John  Duncan,  a  very  large  and  powerful  man.  But  on  the  12tb 
day  of  August,  Deviese  moved  to  Sugar  River  diggings,  leaving  James  Hawthorn  to  continue 
the  work  there.  So  it  seems  certain,  that  Brigham,  upon  his  arrival,  found  miners  at  work  at 
the  Mounds,  but  none  of  them  made  a  permanent  stay.  John  B.  Skinner  had  had  at  one  time 
a  furnace  there.  However,  it  is  certainly  known  that,  at  the  date  of  the  survey  of  the  lands  at 
the  Mounds,  which  was  in  1833,  there  was  left  but  one  resident  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  one  was 
Bbenezer  Brigham. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  Brigham,  at  an  early  day,  kept  many  articles, 
tor  sale  to  the  miners  and  pioneer  farmers.  The  prices  current  in  those  times  were  different  from 
now.     An  examination  of  an  old  day-book  shows  that,  on  the  28th  day  of  June.  1828,  he  sold  to- 
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Samuel  Carman,  one  barrel  of  flour,  charging  for  the  same  $8,  and  four  pounds  of  sugar  at  20 
cents  a  pound.  On  the  17th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  Duncan  and  Proctor  were  sold  a  half- 
bushel  of  salt,  for  which  they  were  charged  $1.25.  Labor  was  cheap  in  those  days.  Thomas 
Jones  was  credited  on  the  28th  of  June,  of  the  same  year,  with  four  days  and  a  half  s  work,  at 
69  cents  a  day,  and  John  Murphy  with  four  days'  work  at  77  cents  a  day.  On  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1830,  Wallace  Rowan  is  charged  for  one  pair  of  moccasins,  50  cents  ;  for  one  pint  of 
whisky,  25  cents ;  for  one  bushel  of  corn,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Brigham,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1830,  agreed  with  W.  J.  Medcalf,  to  winter  eight 
head  of  beef  cattle,  from  the  1st  of  December  until  the  1st  of  April,  1831,  for  $48,  and  also  to 
deliver  him  100  bushels  of  corn  at  the  portage  (Fort  Winnebago)  for  $70.  Indeed,  from  the 
start,  it  is  evident  that  "Brigham's  Place,"  was  one  of  business  ;  for,  during  the  year  1828,  he 
had  accounts  with  John  Murphy,  Thomas  Jones,  Downing  Lot,  Samuel  Carman,  John  White, 
Mr.  Kellogg,  Kirkpatrick  &  Brigham,  Mr.  Wentworth,  James  Cloyd,  Duncan  &  Proctor, 
Noah  M.  King,  Mr.  Dinwiddy,  Terwan  &  Elington,  Fish  &  Kellogg,  Mr.  Rader,  Alexander 
Wilson,  Soward  &  Blackamore,  Thomas  H.  Price,  Andrew  Orr,  -William  Fulton,  George 
Spangle,  Elijah  Slater,  Slater  &  Brigham,  and  Mr.  Fish.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that, 
although  Mr.  Brigham  had  located  at  the  extreme  eastern  diggings  of  the  lead  region,  he  did  not 
lack  for  laborers  or  for  customers.  It  was  not  long  after  his  location  at  the  East  Blue  Mound 
before  the  road  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Fort  Winnebago  (this  fort  being  erected  in  the  fall  of 
1828,  the  very  year  of  Brigham's  arrival)  was  laid  out,  and  already  along  the  old  Indian  trail 
between  these  points  was  considerable  travel.  Then  followed  the  road  from  Milwaukee  to  the 
Mississippi  by  his  place ;  so  that  by  the  time  emigration  began!  to  set  in  pretty  briskly  in  this 
region,  the  Blue  Mounds  presented  the  air  of  a  lively  place.  In  1836,  Mr.  Brigham  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster,  the  first  person  receiving  that  appointment  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
county. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Ebenezer  Childs,  illustrates  the  "  cuteness  "  of  Mr. 
Brigham.  "  I  left  Carrollton  about  the  middle  of  May  [1827],  passed  through  Jacksonville, 
where  there  were  a  few  houses  ;  the  next  place  was  Springfield  [111.],  which  had  a  population 
of  about  two  hundred. 

"  Thence  I  went  to  Sangamon,  where  I  met  Ebenezer  Brigham,  from  Worcester  County, 
Mass.  He  was  the  first  live  Yankee  that  I  had  seen  from  my  native  county  since  I  had  left 
there,  in  1816,  and  I  was  the  first  tha.t  he  had  seen  from  that  county.  I  had  a  yoke  of  blind 
oxen  that  gave  my  men  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  drive.  As  Brigham  had  a  treadmill,  I  thought 
my  blind  oxen  would  do  as  well  for  that  purpose  as  though  they  could  see,  so  I  proposed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Worcester  County  to  exchange  my  oxen  for  a  horse.  He  said  that,  as  we  were 
both  from  Worcester  County,  he  would  try  and  accommodate  me.  I  told  him  my  oxen  were  a 
little  blind,  but  I  thought  they  could  do  him  good  service.  After  it  became  a  little  dark,  I  took 
him  to  see  my  oxen.  He  liked  them  very  well.  He  then  took  me  to  see  his  horse.  It  was  by 
this  time  quite  dark.  I  did  not  examine  him  much,  but  he  appeared  to  be  a  fine-looking  animal. 
We  exchanged  honorably,  as  we  were  both  from  Worcester  County.  We  did  not  wish  to  take 
any  advantage  of  each  other,  as  we  w^re  from  the  same  native  region  ;  in  a  word,  we  felt  and 
acted  like  brothers. .  But  the  next  morning,  when  I  joined  the  drove,  I  found  that  ay  new  horse 
was  as  blind  as  a  bat,  and  I  do  believe  he  had  not  seen  for  ten  years;  and  he  appeared  older  than 
the  ancient  hills  around  us.  But  it  was  all  right,  as  friend  Brigham  and  I  were  both  from  Wor- 
cester County.     We  have  many  a  time  since  laughed  heartily  over  our  early  trade." 

From  "  A  Genealogical  Register  of  the  Descendants  of  Several  Ancient  Puritans  by  the 
Names  of  Grout,  Goulding  and  Brigham,"  published  in  Boston  in  1859,  is  found  the  following 
concerning  the  first  settler  of  Dane  County  : 

"  He  [Ebenezer  Brigham]  is  the  proprietor  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  rich  iipi  agricultural  and 
mineral  f-esources,  and  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  city  of  Madison,  the  capital  of  Wis- 
consin, now  hardly  twenty  years  old,  yet  containing,  in  1859,  a  population  of  12,000  souls.  Mr. 
Brigham  depends  not  on  his  wealth,  nor  this  humble  record,  to  preserve  his  history.    He  is  exten- 
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sively  and  advantageously  known,  and,  when  the  whole  of  his  character  shall  come  to  be  written, 
the  reader  must  feel  that  a  good  name  is  emphatically  better  than  riches,  and  constitutes  the 
value  of  a  posthumous  memory."  Mr.  Brigham  is  buried  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Forest 
Hill,  near  the  city  of  Madison,  where  a  fine  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory 

DANE    COUNTY    EXPLORED. 

While  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Americans  had  been  in  other  portions  of  Dane  County 
besides  those  washed  by  the  Wisconsin  River,  yet  no  record  is  extant  of  any  visit  to  its  interior 
before  that  of  Ebenezer  Brigham  in  1828.  That  he  should  have  been  captivated  with  the  beauty 
of  the  lakes  and  their  surroundings,  seen  as  they  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  country  can  wonder. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1829,  James  Duane  Doty,  Henry  S.  Baird  and  Morgan  L.  Martin,  of 
Green  Bay,  performed  a  journey  from  their  homes  to  Prairie  du  Chien  on  horseback.  These 
gentlemen  had,  in  1825,  1826, 1827  and  1828,  taken  the  same  trip  by  water,  by  the  way  of  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  which  was  then  the  usual  mode  of  communication  between  the  two 
places.  At  the  time  above  alluded  to,  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
outside  of  this  route,  and  of  which  no  one  had  previously  written.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  Menomonee  Indian  as  guide,  who  led  or  rode  a  pack-ho~rse.  Their  route  was  not  a  direct  one, 
as  the  Indian  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  country  west  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Following 
Indian  trails  as  far  as  practicable,  they  traveled  on  the  east  side  of  that  Lake  to  Fond  du  Lac, 
thence  by  way  of  Green  Lake  to  the  Four  Lakes,  crossing  the  Yahara  between  Monona  and 
Waubesa  Lakes,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Madison,  and  on  to  the  Blue  Mounds  and  Dodge- 
ville,  crossing  the  Wisconsin  about  six  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  They 
saw  no  white  people  after  leaving  home  until  they  reached  Brigham's,  at  the  East  Blue  Mound. 
However,  none  of  the  impressions  of  these  visitors  were  published  until  long  after  ;  but  events 
were  not  far  distant  which  were  to  bring  hundreds  of  Americans  within  what  are  now  the  limits 
of  Dane  County  ;  and  of  what  they  saw  of  this  region,  and  especially  of  the  Four  Lakes,  the 
outside  world  was  soon  advised.     Reference  is  here  made  to  the  Black  Hawk  war. 

INDIAN    TRAILS. 

When  Americans  first  visited  the  Four  Lakes,  they  found  Indian  trails  leading  across  this 
region  in  various  directions.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  the  one  running  from  the  Blue 
Mounds,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to  the  north  side  of  Lake  Mendota ;  thence  in  nearly  a  north 
course  to  what  is  now  Poynette,  in  Columbia  County  ;  thence  to  the  portage  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers,  where  the  United  States  had  built  Fort  Winnebago.  In  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Montrose  was  a  noted  crossing  of  Sugar  River,  called  the  "  Fish-Trap  Ford."  It  was  directly 
north  of  what  was  called  at  an  early  day,  "  Sugar  Creek  Springs"  or  "  Dogharty's."  The 
trail,  in  going  north,  after  crossing  the  river  at  this  ford,  divided,  one  branch  leading  to  Lake 
Mendota  and  the  other  to  Lake  Kegonsa.  There  was  a  trail  leading  from  the  northwest  side  of 
Lake  Mendota  round  the  north  side  of  the  Lake  to  the  maple  grove  now  known  as  McBride's 
Point  ("Maple  BlulT").  But  the  principal  trail  in  this  region  led  from  the  northwest  side 
of  Lake  Mendota  around  its  west  end,  in  a  south  and  southeast  direction,  between  Lakes  Wingra 
and  Lake  Monona,  to  the  south  side  of  the  last-mentioned  lake,  across  the  Yahara,  to  what  is 
now  known  as  Winnequah.  There  were  also  trails  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction  on  either 
side  of  the  Yahara  and  Lakes  Waubesa  and  Kegonsa,  and  in  a  north  and-south  course  through 
the  eastern  parts  of  what  is  now  Dane  County  ;  but  these  were  not  so  generally  used  as  some 
others.  As  the  Indians  occupying  this  region,  when  first  explored  by  Americans,  were  Winne- 
bagoes,  of  course  these  trails  were  Winnebago  trails.  Whether  or  not  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  had 
any  trails  leading  to  and  from  the  Four  Lakes  region  is  unknown ;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
however,  that  they  had. 
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FIRST    ROAD    IN    THE    COUNTY. 

The  first  regularly  laid-out  road  in  Dane  County  was  what  was  known  as  the  "  Military 
Road."  It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  from 
Fort  Howard,  as  the  army  post  was  called  at  Green  Bay,  to  Fort  Winnebago,  near  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Portage,  Columbia  County,  and  Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  for  the  pas- 
sage of  troops  to  and  from  these  posts.  In  summer,  provisions  and  the  munitions  of  an  army 
could  be  transported  in  batteaus  by  water  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  but  in  winter  this 
could  not  be  done ;  hence  the  necessity  for  a  road  between  Forts  Howard  and  Crawford,  by  way 
of  Fort  Winnebago.  It  was  run  out  through  Dane  County  two  or  three  years  after  the  build- 
ing, in  1828,  of  Fort  Winnebago.  The  road  was  a  crude  aifair,  and  wa;s  constructed  by  cutting 
through  timber  land,  clearing  a  track  about  two  rods  wide  and  setting  mile  stakes.  On  the 
prairies,  the  mile  stakes  were  set  also,  and  mounds  thrown  up  of  earth  or  stones.  On  the  marshes 
and  other  low  places,  corduroy  roads  were  made  by  crossing  timbers,  and  covering  with  brush 
and  earth.  It  followed  the  well-trodden  Indian  trail  from  Blue  Mounds  to  the  northwest  side 
of  Lake  Mendota ;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Fort  Winnebago,  in  what  is  now  Columbia 
County.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was  quite  a  traveled  road ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  was 
abandoned  as  a  continuous  route  from  the  Mounds  to  the  Portage.  Concerning  this  highway,  a 
report  was  made  to  Congress  September  1,  1839,  by  Capt.  T.  J.  Cram,  as  follows  : 

"  Military  road  from  Fort  Crawford,  by  Winnebago,  to  Fort  Howard,  at  Green  Bay : 

"  Commencing  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  running  east  as  far  as  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  this- 
road  is  laid  on  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  flowing  toward  the  north  from  those  flowing  toward 
the  south.  At  the  Blue  Mounds,  this  dividing  ridge  deflects  toward  the  northeast,  and  con- 
tinues on  this  course  to  within  about  four  miles  of  Fort  Winnebago,  where  it  is  lost  in  a  summit 
level,  denominated  'the  Portage.'  This  remarkable  summit  is  one  among  a  few  others  of  simi- 
lar character  in  our  country,  possessing  the  property  of  dividing  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  part  of  the  road 
from  Fort  Crawford  to  '  the  Portage,'  a  distance  of  about  115  miles,  will  need  the  sum  of  |5,700 
to  be  expended,  chiefly  in  the  repairs  and  construction  of  small  bridges  and  the  opening  of 
ditches,  which  are  not  only  necessary  to  the  immediate  use  of  the  road,  but  also  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  road  itself.  The  construction  of  a  safe  and  permanent  road  across  the  '  Portage ' 
for  about  four  miles,  will  require  the  sum  of  $5,955.  Owing  to  the  periodical  overflowings  of 
this  summit  level,  the  road  ajiross  it  is  rendered  utterly  impassable,  and  continues  so  for  several 
days  at  a  time,  amounting  to  some  weeks  during  each  year.  At  such  times,  the  United  States 
mail  and  travelers  to  Fort  Winnebago  are  obliged  to  be  taken  around  on  a  circuitous  route  of 
a;bout  fifteen  miles,  crossing  a  lake  on  their  way,  in  order  to  reach  the  desired  point ;  and  it  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  unwary  traveler  is  led  into  the  middle  of  '  the  Portage,' 
before  he  becomes  fully  apprised  of  his  danger,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  his  horses  are  mired  in  the 
midst  of  a  flood  of  water,  from  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  extricate  his  team,  and  might 
perish  in  sight  of  the  fort,  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers,  who  come  off  in  canoes  to  his 
rescue.  A  thorough  and  critical  examination  has  been  made  with  a  view  of  constructing  a  road 
around  'the  Portage.'  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  cost  of  such  a  construction,  besides  an 
increase  of  distance  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  ferry,  would  quite  equal  the  cost  of  making  the 
present  road  good  and  safe  at  all  times. 

"  The  sum  required  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  part  of  the  road  between  Fort 
Winnebago  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnebago,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  is  $6,320. 
The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  portion  of  the  road  is  of  good  quality,  and  similar  in  most 
respects  to  that  described  elsewhere  in  this  report.  From  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnebag 
to  within  about  six  miles  of  Fort  Howard,  at  Green  Bay,  the  road  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  over  it  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  settlers,  and  tends  greatly  to  retard  the 
settlement  of  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  Green  Bay  and  the  Wisconsin  River. 
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"  The  tract  of  land  bordering  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  thence  along  Neenah 
River  to  Green  Bay,  is  chiefly  covered  vith  excellent  timber,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  oak, 
white  pine,  sugar-maple,  basswood,  black  walnut,  etc.,  and,  from  its  proximity  to  navigable 
waters  on  both  sides,  must  become  valuable.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  deep,  with  a  substratum  of 
limestone,  and,  being  well  watered  with  numerous  small  brooks,  is  well  adapted  to  farming.  The 
military  road  along  here  passes  directly  through  the  settlements  of  the  Brothertown  and  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.  The  farms  of  the  Brothertown  people  are  in  a  promising  condition  ;  and  the 
clearings,  fences  and  snug  buildings  show  that  their  proprietors  are  not  behind  any  of  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  Their  respectable  appearance,  civil  and  quiet 
demeanor,  and  exceedingly  industrious  habits,  all  combine  to  render  them  good  and  worthy  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  general  appearances  of  the 
Stockbridge  settlements  are  not  so  favorable ;  and  yet,  were  it  not  for  the  contrast  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Stockbridge  people  might  be  said  to  have  evinced  signs  of  civilization  not  often 
met  with  in  the  settlements  of  the  red  men. 

"  The  cost  of  constructing  the  road  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Green  Bay,  about  fifty-six  miles, 
would  be  fl7,292,  to  be  expended  in  bridging,  ditching,  and  filling  the  wet  places  with  durable 
materials,  all  of  which  exist  in  abundance  on  the  road.  Thus  the  whole  sum  required  to  complete 
the  construction  of  the  military  road  from  Fort  Crawford,  by  Fort  Winnebago,  to  Fort  Howard, 
an  extent  of  about  235  miles,  amounts  to  $35,267.  This  sum,  with  strict  economy  in  adopting 
the  most  simple  kind  of  construction,  would  not  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  completing  this  road, 
which,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  of  unquestionablei  mportance  ;  connecting,  as  it  does,  a  chain 
of  military  posts  which  the  safety  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  the  north  part  of  Illinois  will 
require  to  be  maintained  for  several  years  to  come." 

A    GLIMPSE    OP  THE    WILDEENBSS.* 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  February  [1831],  the  cold  became  less  severe.  The  snows 
melted  away,  and  by  the  beginning  of  March,  the  weather  was  so  warm  and  genial  that  we  were 
quite  confident  of  being  able  to  make  the  journey  [from  Fort  Winnebago  to  Chicago]  on  horse- 
back without  any  serious  difficulty. 

"  Our  plans  once  settled  upon,  the  first  thing  to  be  provided  was  warm  and  comfortable 
apparel.  A  riding-habit  of  stout  broadcloth  was  pronounced  indispensable  to  my  equipment. 
But  of  such  an  article  I  was  destitute.  Nothing  among  my  wedding  traveling  gear  seemed  in 
any  way  to  offer  a  substitute.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  requisite  material  was  to  be  found 
in  abundance  at  the  settlers'  store  (the  shantee,  as  it  was  technically  termed),  but  how  to  get  it 
manufactured  into  a  suitable  garment,  was  the  question. 

"  The  regimental  tailor  was  summoned.  He  was  cook  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  there 
were  at  first  some  doubts  whether  he  could  be  permitted  to  forsake  the  spit  for  the  needle,  Jlur- 
mg  the  time  I  should  require  his  services.  All  his  tailoring-work  had,  heretofore,  been  done  at 
odd  times  on  a  bench  in  the  company  kitchen,  and  thither  he  now  proposed  to  carry  the  riding- 
habit.  I  suggested  that,  in  order  to  superintend  the  work,  I  should  thus  be  driven  to  take  up 
my  abode  for  the  time  being  in  the  barracks,  which  would  be  a  decided  inconvenience. 

"  To  remedy  the  difficulty,  he  was  finally  so  happy  as  to  find  a  soldier  in  '  Company  D,'  who 
consented  to  officiate  in  his  place  as  cook,  until  his  term  of  service  to  me  should  expire. 

"  Behold,  then,  a  little,  solemn-looking  man  in  his  stocking-feet,  seated  cross-legged  on  an 
Indian  mat  by  my  parlor  window.  He  had  made  all  his  arrangements  himself,  and  I  deemed  it 
wisest  not  to  interfere  with  him.  The  cutting-out  was  the  most  difficult  part,  and,  as  he  bad 
never  made  a  lady's  riding-habit,  that  task  fell  to  my  share.  I  was  as  great  a  novice  as  him- 
self, and  I  must  admit  that  this,  my  first  eflFort,  was  open  to  criticism.  But  the  little  tailor  was 
01^ a  difiFerent  opinion.     He  was  in  an  ecstasy  with  our  joint  performance. 

•  Jrom  "  Wau  Bun,  The  Early  Day  in  the  Northwest."    By  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie,  pp.  100-113.  > 
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"  '  Upon  my  word,  madam,'  he  would  exclaim,  surveying  it  with  admiring  eyes,  '  we  shall 
have  a  very  respectable  garment !'  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  he  repeated  this  during  the 
three  days  that  the  work  was  in  progress. 

"  I  believe  he  had  not  perfect  confidence  in  the  culinary  powers  of  his  comrade  of  '  Company 
D,'  for  regularly  a  half-hour  before  beat  of  drum,  his  work  was  folded  and  laid  aside,  his  snips 
gathered  up,  and,  all  things  being  restored  to  order,  he  would  slip  out,  resume  his  shoes,  which, 
Turk-like,  he  had  left  outside  the  door,  and  speed  over  to  the  barrack-kitchen  to  see  how  matters 
were  going  on. 

"In  the  meantime,  great  preparations  were  making  below,  under  the  supervision  of  our  tidy, 
active  little  French  servant,  Mrs.  Pillon,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  engages,  by  whom  the  irregular 
and  unmanageable  Louisa  had  been  replaced. 

"  Biscuits  were  baked,  a  ham,  some  tongues,  and  sundry  pieces  of  salt  pork  were  boiled, 
coffee  roasted  and  ground,  sugar  cracked,  isinglass  cut  in  pieces  of  the  size  requisite  for  a  pot  of 
coffee.  For  the  reception  of  all  these  different  articles,  cotton  bags  of  different  sizes  had  been 
previously  prepared.  Large  sacks  of  skin,  called  by  the  Canadians  porches,  were  also  pro- 
vided to  hold  the  more  bulky  provisions,  for  our  journey  was  to  be  a  long  one. 

"The  distance  from  Fort  Winnebago  to  Chicago  was  not  very  formidable,  it  is  true,  if  the 
direct  route  were  taken  ;  but  that  we  knew  to  be  impossible  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
route  by  Kosh-ko-nong  was  out  of  the  question  ;  all  the  Indians  being  absent  from  their  villages 
in  the  winter,  and  the  ice  being  now  gone,  we  could  have  no  means  of  crossing  the  Rock  River 
at  that  place.  i 

"There  remained,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  south  to  Dixon,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Ogie's  Ferry,  the  only  certain  means  of  crossing  this  broad  and  rapid  stream.  This  route 
being  so  much  out  of  our  direct  course  that  we  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  it  in  less  than  six 
days,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  accordingly. 

"  While  the  wardrobe  and  provisions  were  thus  in  preparation,  arrangements  were  also 
being  made  as  to  our  retinue  and  mode  of  conveyance. 

"  Mr.  Kinzie  decided  to  take  with  him  but  two  men  :  Planteand  Pierre  Roy — the  former  to 
act  as  guide,  on  the  assurance  that  he  knew  every  mile  of  the  way,  from  the  Portage  to  Ogie's 
Ferry,  and  from  Ogie's  Ferry  to  Chicago. 

"  The  claims  of  the  different  saddle-horses  were  discussed,  and  the  most  eligible  one  was 
selected  for  my  use.  We  hesitated  for  a  time  between  'Le  Gris  '  and  '  Souris,'  two  much- 
vaunted  animals,  belonging  to  Paquette,  the  interpreter.  At  length,  being  determined,  hke 
most  of  my  sex,  by  a  regard  for  exterior,  I  chose  '  Le  Gris,'  and  '  Souris '  was  assigned  to 
young  Roy  ;  my  own  little  stumpy  pony,  '  Brunet,'  being  pronounced  just  the  thing  for  a  pack- 
saddle.  My  husband  rode  his  own  bay  horse  '  Tom,'  while  Plante,  the  gayest  and  proudest  of 
the  party,  bestrode  a  fine  large  animal  called  'Jerry,'  which  had  lately  been  purchased  for  my 
use ;  and  thus  was  our  cortege  complete. 

"  Having  taken  a  tender  leave  of  our  friends,  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March  saw  us 
mounted  and  equipped  for  our  journey.  The  weather  was  fine — the  streams,  already  fringed 
with  green,  were  sparkling  in  the  sun — everything  gave  promise  of  an  early  and  genial  season. 
In  vain,  when  we  reached  the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stood,  did  Maj. 
Twiggs  repeat  his  endeavors  to  dissuade  us. from  commencing  a  journey  which  he  assured  me 
would  be  perilous  beyond  what  I  could  anticipate.     I  was  resolute. 

"  Our  party  was  augmented  by  an  escort  of  all  the  young  officers,  who  politely  insisted  on 
accompanying  us  as  far  as  Duck  Creek,  four  miles  distant.  Indeed,  there  were  some  who  would 
gladly  have  prosecuted  the  whole  journey  with  us  and  escaped  the  monotony  of  their  solitary, 
uneventful  life.  In  our  rear  followed  an  ox-cart,  on  which  was  perched  a  canoe,  destined  to 
transport  us  over  the  creek,  and  also  over  an  extensive  marsh  beyond  it,  which  was  invariably  at 
this  season  overfiowed  with  water  to  a  considerable  depth.  We  had  much  amusement  in  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  this  vehicle  as  it  bumped  and  thumped  over  the  road,  unconscious  hitherto  of 
the  dignity  of  a  wheeled  carriage. 
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"  Our  little,  shock-headed,  sunburnt,  thick-lipped  Canadian  (who  happened  most  miraculously 
to  be  the  husband  of  my  pretty  servant,  Mrs.  Pillon)  vociferously  shouted,  aa  the  animals  lagged 
in  their  pace,  or  jolted  against  a  stump,  '  Bfarahez,  don-g,'  'regardez,'  '■prenez  garde,'  to 
our  infinite  diversion.  I  was  in  high  spirits,  foreseeing  no  hardships  or  dangers,  but  rather 
imagining  myself  embarked  on  a  pleasure  excursion  across  the  prairies.  It  had  not  even  suggested 
itself  to  me  that  a  straw  bonnet  and  kid  gloves  were  no  suitable  equipment  for  such  an  expe- 
dition. Never  having  traveled  at  so  inclement  a  season,  I  was  heedlessly  ignorant  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  against  it,  and  had  resisted  or  laughed  at  my  husbani's  suggestions  to  provide 
myself  with  blanket,  socks,  and  a  woolen  capuchon  for  my  head  and  shoulders.  And  now, 
although  the  wind  occasionally  lifted  my  head-gear  with  a  rude  puif,  and  my  hands  erelong 
became  swollen  and  stiffened  with  the  cold,  I  persuaded  myself  that  these  were  trifling  evils,  to 
which  I  should  soon  get  accustomed.  I  was  too  well  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  my  outfit,  with 
my  hunting-knife  in  a  gay  scabbard  hanging  from  my  neck,  and  my  tin  cup  at  my  saddle-bow, 
to  regard  minor  inconveniences. 

"  On  reaching  Duck  Creek,  we  took  leave  of  our  young  friends,  who  remained  on  the  bank 
long  enough  to  witness  our  passage  across — ourselves  in  the  canoe,  and  the  poor  horses  swim- 
ming the  stream,  now  filled  with  cakes  of  floating  ice. 

"  Beyond  the  rising  ground  which  formed  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  extended  a 
marsh  of  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  across.  To  this  the  men  carried  the  canoe  which  was  to 
bear  us  over.  The  water  was  not  deep,  so  our  attendants  merely  took  off  the  pack  from  Brunet, 
and  my  side-saddle  from  Le  Gris,  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  then  mounted  their  own  steeds, 
leading  the  two  extra  ones.  My  husband  placed  the  furniture  of  the  pack-horse  and  my  saddle 
in  the  center  of  the  canoe,  which  he  was  to  paddle  across. 

"  'Now,  wife,'  said  he,  'jump  in  and  seat  yourself  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.' 

"'  Oh,  no,'  said  I,  'I  will  sit  on  the  little  trunk  in  the  center  ;  I  shall  be  so  much  more 
comfortable,  and  I  can  balance  the  canoe  exactly." 

'"As  you  please;  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  not  the  best  way.' 

"  A  vigorous  push  sent  us  a  few  feet  from  the  bank.  At  that  instant,  two  favorite  grey- 
hounds, which  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  which  had  stood  whining  upon  the  bank,  reluctant  to 
take  to  the  water,  as  they  were  ordered,  gave  a  sudden  bound  and  alighted  full  upon  me.  The 
canoe  balanced  a  moment,  then  yielded,  and,  quick  as  thought,  dogs,  furniture  and  lady  were  in 
the  deepest  of  the  water. 

"  My  husband,  who  was  just  preparing  to  spring  into  the  canoe  when  the  dogs  thus  uncere- 
moniously took  precedence  of  him,  was  at  my  side  in  a  moment,  and,  seizing  me  by  the  collar  of 
my  cloak,  begged  me  not  to  be  frightened.  I  was  not  in  the  least,  and  only  laughed  as  he  raised 
and  placed  me  again  upon  the  bank. 

"  The  unfortunate  saddle  and  little  trunk  were  then  rescued,  but  not  until  they  had  received 
a  pretty  thorough  wetting.  Our  merriment  was  still  further  increased  by  the  sight  of  the  mal- 
adroit Pillon,  who  was  attempting  to  ride  my  spirited  Jerry  across  the  marsh.  He  was  clinging 
to  the  neck  of  the  animal,  with  a  countenance  distorted  with  terror,  as  he  shouted  forth  all  man- 
ner of  French  objurgations.  Jerry  pranced  and  curveted,  and  finally  shot  forward  his  rider,  or, 
rather,  his  burden,  headforemost,  a  distance  of  several  feet  into  the  water. 

.  "  A  general  outcry  of  mirth  saluted  the  unfortunate  Frenchman,  which  was  redoubled  as  he 
raised  himself,  puffing  and  snorting,  from  his  watery  bed,  and  waddled  back  to  his  starting-place, 
the  horse  meanwhile  very  sensibly  making  his  way  to  join  his  companions,  who  had  already 
reached  the  farther  bank' 

Well,  wifie,'  said  Mr.  Kinzie,  '  I  cannot  trust  you  in  the  canoe  again.     There  is  no  way 
but  to  carry  you  across  the  marsh  like  a  papoose.     Will  you  take  a  ride  on  my  shoulders.' 

With  all  my  heart,  if  you  will  promise  to  take  me  safely.'     And  I  was  soon  mounted. 

'I  ™'i8'  confers  that  the  gentleman  staggered  now  and  then  under  his  burden,  which  was  no 
shght  one,  and  I  was  sadly  afraid,  more  than  once,  that  I  should  meet  a  similar  fate  to  old  Pil- 
lon ;  but,  happily,  we  reached  the  other  side  in  safety. 
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"  There  my  husband  insisted  on  my  putting  on  dry  shoes  and  stockings,  and  (must  I  confeas 
it  ?)  drinking  a  little  brandy  to  obviate  the  effects  of  my  icy  bath.  He  would  fain  have  made 
a  halt  to  kindle  a  fire  and  dry  my  apparel  and  wardrobe  properly,  but  this  I  would  not  listen  to. 
I  endeavored  to  prove  to  him  that  the  delay  would  expose  me  to  more  cold  than  riding  in  my  wet 
habit  and  cloak,  and  so,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  ;  but,  along  with  my  convictions  upon  the 
subject,  there  was  mingled  a  spice  of  reluctance  that  our  friends  at  the  fort  should  have  an 
opportunity,  as  they  certainly  would  have  done,  of  laughing  at  our  inauspicious  commence- 
ment. 

"  Soon  our  horses  were  put  in  order  and  our  march  recommenced.  The  day  was  fine  for 
the  season.  I  felt  no  inconvenience  from  my  wet  garments,  the  exercise  of  riding  taking  away 
all  feeling  of  chilliness.  It  was  to  me  a  new  mode  of  traveling,  and  I  enjoyed  it  the  more  from 
having  been  secluded  for  more  than  five  months  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  [Winnebago], 
scarcely  varying  the  tenor  of  our  lives  by  an  occasional  walk  of  half  a  mile  into  the  surround- 
ing woods. 

"  We  had  still  another  detention  upon  the  road,  from  meeting  Lapierre,  the  blacksmith,  from 
Sugar  Creek,  who,  with  one  of  his  associates,  was  going  to  the  Portage  for  supplies,  so  that  we 
had  not  traveled  more  than  twenty- three  miles  when  we  came  to  our  proposed  encamping  ground. 
It  was  upon  a  beautiful  stream,  a  tributary  of  one  of  the  Four  Lakes,  that  chain  whose  banks 
are  unrivaled  for  romantic  loveliness. 

"I  could  not  but  admire  the  sagacity  of  the  horses,  who  seemed,  with  human  intelligence,  to 
divine  our  approach  to  the  spot  where  their  toils  were  to  cea'se.  While  still  remote  from  the 
point  of  woods  which  foretold  a  halt,  they  pricked  up  their  ears,  accelerated  their  pace,  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  spot  on  a  full  gallop. 

"We  alighted  at  an  open  space, just  within  the  verge  of  the  wood,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
Western  travelers,  '  the  timber.'  My  husband  recommended  me  to  walk  about  until  a  fire 
should  be  made,  which  was  soon  accomplished  by  our  active  and  experienced  woodsmen,  to 
whom  the  felling  of  a  large  tree  was  the  work  of  a  very  few  minutes.  The  dry  grass  around 
furnished  an  excellent  tinder,  which,  ignited  by  the  sparks  from  the  flint  (there  were  no  loco-foeos 
in  those  days),  and  aided  by  the  broken  branches  and  bits  of  light- wood,  soon  produced  a  cheer- 
ing flame.  'The  bourgeois,'  in  the  meantime,  busied  himself  in  setting  up  the  tent,  taking 
care  to  place  it  opposite  the  fire,  but  in  such  a  direction  that  the  wind  would  carry  the  smoke 
and  flame  away  from  the  opening  or  door.  Within,  upon  the  ground,  were  spread  first  a  bear- 
skin, then  two  or  three  blankets  (of  which  each  equestrian  had  carried  two,  one  under  the  sad- 
dle and  one  above  it),  after  which,  the  remainder  of  the  luggage  being  brought  in,  I  was  able  to 
divest  myself  of  all  my  wet  clothing  and  replace  it  with  dry.  Some  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
thermometer  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  my  riding-habit,  being  placed  over  the  end  of  the 
huge  log  against  which  our  fire  was  made,  was,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  frozen  so  stiff  as  to  stand 
upright,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  dress  out  of  which  a  lady  had  vanished  in  some  unaccount- 
able manner.  *  *  *  We  carry  with  us  in  our  journeys  on  horseback  only  a  coffee- 
pot, a  tea-kettle,  and  each  rider  his  tea-cup  and  hunting-knife.  The  deportment  at  table  is 
marked  by  an  absence  of  ceremony.  The  knife  is  drawn  from  the  scabbard — those  who  remem- 
ber to  do  so,  vouchsafe  it  a  wipe  upon  the  napkin.  Its  first  office  is  to  stir  the  cup  of  coffee — 
next,  to  divide  the  piece  of  ham  which  is  placed  on  the  half  of  a  traveling  biscuit,  held  in  the 
left  hand,  to  fulfil  the  ofiice  of  a  plate.  It  is  an  art  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  practice  to  cut 
the  meat  so  skillfully  as  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  destroy  the  dish. 

"  We  take  our  places  around  the  mat  to  enjoy  what,  after  our  fatiguing  ride,  we  find  delicious 
food.  The  Frenchmen  are  seated  at  a  little  distance,  receiving  their  supplies  of  coffee,  meat  and 
bread,  and  occasionally  passing  jokes  with  the  bourgeois,  who  is  their  demigod,  and  for  whom 
their  respect  and  devotion  are  never  lessened  by  his  affability  or  condescension. 

"  The  meal  being  finished,  the  table  furniture  is  rinsed  in  hot  water  and  set  aside  until  morn- 
ing. A  wisp  of  dry  prairie-grass  is  supposed  in  most  cases  to  render  the  knife  fit  to  be  restored 
to  the  scabbard,  and,  there  being  at  this  season  of  the  year  no  amusement  but  that  of  watchmg 
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the  awkward  movements  of  the  spanceled  horses  in  their  progress  from  spot  to  spot  in  search  of 
pasturage,  we  are  usually  soon  disposed  to  arrange  our  blankets  and  retire  to  rest. 

"  At  break  of  day,  we  are  aroused  by  the  shout  of  the  bourgeois — 

" '  How  !   how  !   how  ! ' 

"  All  start  from  their  slumbers.  The  fire,  which  has  been  occasionally  replenished  through 
the  night,  is  soon  kindled  into  a  flame.  The  horses  are  caught  and  saddled,  while  a  breakfast, 
similar  in  kind  to  the  meal  of  the  preceding  evening,  is  preparing ;  the  tent  is  struck,  the  pack- 
horse  loaded — tout  demache,  as  the  Canadian  says.  The  breakfast  finished,  we  rinse  our  kettles 
and  cups,  tie  them  to  our  saddle-bows,  and  then  mount  and  away,  leaving  our  fire,  or  rather  our 
smoke,  to  tell  of  our  visit. 

"March  9. — Our  journey  this  day  led  us  past  the  first  of  the  Four  Lakes  [now  known  as 
Mendota].  Scattered  along  its  banks  was  an  encampment  of  Winnebagoes.  They  greeted 
their  father  [John  H.  Kinzie,  Agent],  with  vociferous  joy — '■Bon-jour,  hon-jour,  Shaw-nee-aw- 
kee;  Hee-nee-karry-hay-noo ?'  (How  do  you  do?)  To  this  succeeded  the  usual  announcement, 
'  Wyg-kap-rah  tshoonsh-koo-nee-no  !  '  (I  have  no  bread). 

"  This  is  their  form,  of  begging ;  but  we  could  not  afford  to  be  generous,  for  the  uncertainty 
of  obtaining  a  supply,  should  our  own  be  exhausted,  obliged  us  to  observe  the  strictest  economy. 

"  How  beautiful  the  encampment  looked  in  the  morning  sun  !  The  matted  lodges,  with  the 
blue  smoke  curling  from  their  tops,  the  trees  and  bushes  powdered  with  a  light  snow  which  had 
fallen  through  the  night,  the  lake,  shining  and  sparkling  almost  at  our  feet — even  the  Indians, 
in  their  peculiar  costume,  adding  to  the  picturesque. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  leave  it,  as  we  were  compelled  to  do  in  all  haste,  Souris,  the  pack-horse,  hav- 
ing taken  it  into  his  head  to  decamp  while  we  were  in  conversation  with  our  red  friends.  As  he 
had  very  sensibly  concluded  to  pursue  his  journey  in  the  right  direction,  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  overtake  him  after  a  short  race,  and,  having  received  much  scolding  and  some  blows  from 
young  Roy,  whose  charge  he  specially  was,  he  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cavalcade,  as  a 
mark  of  disgrace  for  his  breach  of  duty. 

"  Our  road,  after  leaving  the  lake,  lay  over  a  '  rolling  prairie,'  now  bare  and  desolate 
enough.  The  hollows  were  filled  with  snow,  which,  being  partly  thawed,  furnished  an  uncertain 
footing  for  the  horses,  and  I  could  not  but  join  in  the  ringing  laughter  of  our  Frenchman  as 
occasionally  Brunet  and  Souris,  the  two  ponies,  would  flounder,  almost  imbedded,  through  the 
yielding  mass.  Even  the  vainglorious  Plante,  who  piqued  himself  on  his  equestrian  skill,  was 
once  or  twice  nearly  unhorsed,  from  having  chosen  his  road  badly. '  Sometimes  the  elevations 
were  covered  with  a  thicket  or  copse,  in  which  our  dogs  would  generally  rouse  up  one  or  more 
deer.  Their  flrst  bound  or  '  lope  '  was  the  signal  for  a  chase.  The  horses  seemed  to  enter 
mto  the  spirit  of  it,  as  '  halloo  '  answered  '  halloo  ;'  but  we  were  never  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a 
shot  at  one,  for,  although  the  dogs  once  or  twice  caught,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold, 
them.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  Blue  Mound.  I  rejoiced 
much  to  have  got  so  far,  for  I  was  sadly  fatigued,  and  every  mile  now  seemed  like  two  to  me. 
In  fact,  the  miles  are  unconscionably  long  in  this  country.  When  I  was  told  that  we  had  still 
seven  miles  to  go,  to  '  Morrison's,'  where  we  proposed  stopping  for  the  night,  I  was  almost  in 
despair.     It  was  my  first  journey  on  horseback,  and  I  had  not  yet  become  inured  to  the  exercise. 

"When  we  reached  Morrison's,  I  was  so  much  exhausted  that,  as  mv  husband  attempted  to 
lift  me  from  the  saddle,  I  fell  into  his  arms. 

This  will  never  do,'  said  he.     '  To-morrow  we  must  turn  our  faces  toward  Fort  Winne- 
bago again.' 

"  The  door  opened  hospitably  to  receive  us.  We  were  welcomed  by  a  lady  with  a  most 
sweet,  benignant  countenance,  and  by  her  companion,  some  years  younger.  The  first  was  Mrs. 
Morrison,  the  other  Miss  Elizabeth  Dodge,  daughter  of  Gen.  Dodge. 

"  My  husband  laid  me  upon  a  small  bed  in  the  room  where  the  ladies  had  been  sitting  at 
work.  Ihey  took  ofi"  my  bonnet  and  riding-dress,' chafed  my  hands  and  prepared  me  some 
warm  wine  and  water,  by  which  I  was  soon  revived.     A  half-hour's  repose  so  refreshed  me  that 
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I  was  able  to  converse  with  the  ladies  and  to  relieve  my  husband's  mind  of  all  anxiety  on  my 
account.  Tea  was  announced  soon  after,  and  we  repaired  to  an  adjoining  building,  for  Morri- 
son's, like  the  establishments  of  all  settlers  of  that  period,  consisted  of  a  group  of  detached 
log  houses  or  cabins,  each  containing  one  or,  at  most,  two  apartments. 

"  The  table  groaned  with  good  cheer,  and  brought  to  mind  some  that  I  had  seen  among  the 
old-fashioned  Dutch  residents  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

"  I  had  recovered  my  spirits,  and  we  were  quite  a  cheerful  party.  Mrs.  Morrison  told  as 
that  during  the  first  eighteen  months  she  passed  in  this  country,  she  did  not  speak  with  a  white 
woman,  the  only  society  she  had  being  that  of  her  husband  and  two  black  servant  women. 

"  A  Tennessee  woman  had  called  in  with  her  little  son  just  before  tea,  and  we  amused  Mr. 
Kinzie  with  a  description  of  the  pair.  The  mother's  visit  was  simply  one  of  courtesy.  She 
was  a  little,  dumpy  woman,  with  a  complexion  burned  perfectly  red  by  the  sun,  and  hair  of  an 
exact  tow  color,  braided  up  from  her  forehead  in  front  and  from  her  neck  behind.  These  tails, 
meeting  on  the  top  of  her  head,  were  fastened  with  a  small  tin  comb.  Her  dress  was  of  check-  ■ 
ered  homespun,  a  '  very  tight  fit,'  and,  as  she  wore  no  ruff  or  handkerchief  around  her  neck, 
she  looked  as  if  just  prepared  for  execution.  She  was  evidently  awe  struck  at  the  sight  of  visit- 
ors, and  seemed  inclined  to  take  her  departure  at  once ;  but  the  boy,  not  so  easily  intimidated, 
would  not  understand  her  signs  and  pinches  until  he  had  sidled  up  to  Mrs.  Morrison,  and,  draw- 
ing his  old  hat  still  farther  over  his  eyes,  begged  for  a  whang,  meaning  a  narrow  strip  of  deer- 
skin. The  lady  very  obligingly  cut  one  from  a  large  smoked  skin,  which  she  produced  from  its 
receptacle,  and  mother  and  son  took  their  leave  with  a  smiling  but  rather  a  scared  look. 

"  After  tea  we  returned  to  Mrs.  Morrison's  parlor,  where  she  kindly  insisted  on  my  again 
reposing  myself  on  the  little  bed  to  recruit  me,  as  she  said,  for  the  ensuing  day's  journey.  My 
husband,  in  the  meantime,  went  to  look  after  the  accommodation  of  his  men  and  horses. 

''  During  the  conversation  that  ensued,  I  learned  that  Mrs.  Morrison  had  passed  much  time 
in  the  neighborhood  of  my  recent  home  in  Oneida  County,  that  many  of  the  friends  I  had  loved 
and  valued  were  likewise  her  friends,  and  that  she  had  even  proposed  to  visit  me  at  Fort  Winne- 
bago on  hearing  of  my  arrival  there,  in  order  to  commence  an  acquaintance  which  had  thus  been 
brought  about  by  other  and  unexpected  means. 

"  Long  and  pleasant  was  the  discourse  we  held  together  until  a  late  hour,  and  mutual  was  the 
satisfaction  with  which  we  passed  old  friends  and  by-gone  events  in  review,  much  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  Miss  Dodge  and  of  the  gentlemen,  when  they  once  more  joined  us." 

THE    BLACK    HAWK    WAR. 

In  previous  pages,  the  Black  Hawk  war  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  a  brief  manner ;  but,  as 
the  Blue  Mounds,  the  country  to  the  north  of  them,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Four 
Lakes,  are  all  localities  where  stirring  events  occurred  during  that  brief  conflict  of  arms,  the 
subject  is  again, properly  referred  to  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  immediate  territory  of  Dane  County  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  to  be,  necessarily,  treated  at  some  length.  The  principal  points  of  interest,  where  there 
were  Americans  living,  when  reports  of  trouble  first  began  to  circulate,  were  the  Blue  Mounds 
and  Fort  Winnebago.  At  the  latter  place,  at  that  date,  John  H.  Kinzie  was  Indian  Agent, 
He  had  the  assurance  of  the  Rock  River  Winnebagoes  of  their  firm  friendship.  The  return  of 
Black  Hawk  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  dissipated  all  fears  at  the  portage  ;  and  the  same 
was  the  result  at  the  Blue  Mounds.  But,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1832,  when  the  news 
reached  these  points  that  the  Sac  chief  had  recrossed  the  Mississippi,  with  the  flower  of  his 
nation,  once  more  to  take  possession  of  their  old  homes,  the  alarm  was  greater  than  before.  To 
guard  against  surprise,  Brigham  and  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Mounds,  built  a 
block-house  in  a  commanding  position  on  the  prairie,  near  the  mounds,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  former's  residence.  The  buildings  were  commenced  May  10,  and  completed  about  the 
24th.  They  consisted  of  two  block-houses,  each  twenty  feet  square,  and  a  log  building  in  the 
center,  thirty  feet  by  twenty  feet,  for  a  storehouse  and  barrack.     The  whole  was  inclosed  by  a 
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picket  fence  of  about" loO  feet  on  cash  of  the  four  sides;  the  pickets  were  of  stout  oak,  sixteen 
feet  high,  planted  three  feet  in  the  ground.  To  defend  the  fort,  fifty  men  were  enrolled  as  a 
company,  on  the  20th  of  May,  as  follows :  Ebenezer  Brigham,  John  C.  Kellogg,  John  Daniels, 
George  Force,  Thomas  MeRaney,  John  Messersmith,  William  Collins,  Jacob  Keith,  John  Sher- 
man, Robert  Collins,  Jonathan  Ferril,  Moses  Collins,  Moses  Foreman,  W.  G.  Aubrey,  Esau 
Johnson,  A.  G.  Houton,  Jeremiah,  Lycan,  Jason  Putnam,  Alpha  Stevens,  Hugh  Bowen,  John 
Steward,  John  Dalbey,  Daniel  Evans,  James  Hanlon,  William  H.  "Houghton.  Ed  Beouchard, 
James  Hayes,  Thomas  Hillson,  James  Smith,  Jefferson  Smith,  R.  S.Lewis,  Solomon  Watson,  Har- 
vey Brock,  Samuel  Davis,  Fernando  MeRaney,  Milton  McRaney,  Allen  Rand,  Henry  Starr,  Anson 
Frazier,  J.  B.  Deshon,  Samuel  Woodworth,  Emerson  Green,  John  Messersmith,  Jr.,  Henry  Messer- 
smith, George  Messersmith,  Robert  Crayton,  Albert  Hunt,  French  Lake,  Henry  Powell.  James 
Aubrey  had  the  first  command  of  the  men  assembled  at  the  fort ;  E.  Beouchard  was  First  Lieu- 
tenant, and,  after  Aubrey's  death,  succeeded  to  the  command  until  June  14,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  John  Sherman.  The  families  in  the  neighborhood  all  assembled  in 
the  fort,  as  no  one  knew  how  long  they  would  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  Sac  warriors. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Col.  Henry  Dodge  assembled  a  company  of  fifty  mounted  vol- 
unteers commanded  by  James  H.  Gentry  and  John  H.  Rountree  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the 
head  of  the  Four  Lakes,  where,  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  he  held  a  talk  with  the  Winnebagoes, 
desiring  to  know  their  intentions  as  to  the  Sacs,  whether  or  not  they  would  aid,  counsel  or  har- 
bor them  in  the  Four  Lakes  region ;  if  they  would,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of 
war  on  their  part ;  informing  them'  that  the  Sacs  had  lied  to  them  and  given  them  bad  counsel, 
and  that,  if  they  were  unfaithful  to  the  treaties,  they  must  expect  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Sacs. 
To  all  which  the  Winnebagoes  made  fair  promises,  and  agreed  to  remain  at  peace. 

But  a  much  more  effective  "talk"  with  the  Winnebagoes  was  held  afterward  by  John  H. 
Kinzie,  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Winnebago,  at  the  same  place.  These  Indians  promised  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  among  their  own  young  men.  They  informed 
the  agent  that  the  Winnebago  bands  on  the  Rock  River,  with  the  exception  of  Win-no-sheek's, 
were  all  determined  to  remain  friendly,  and  keep  aloof  from  the  Sacs ;  to  that  end,  they  were 
abandoning  their  villages  and  corn-fields  and  moving  north,  that  their  Great  Father  (the  Presi- 
dent) might  not  feel  dissatisfied  with  them.  With  regard  to  Win-no-sheek  and  his  people,  they 
said  they  were  unable  to  give  information. 

About  the  1st  of  June,  Capt.  Sherman  who  then  commanded  at  Mound  Fort,  fearing  an 
attack  from  the  Indians,  sent  word  of  his  apprehensions  to  Col.  Dodge,  who  immediately  col- 
lected from  the  several  posts,  of  which  there  were  twelve  or  more  in  the  mining  districts,  some 
two  hundred  mounted  men.  They  proceeded  to  Mound  Fort  on  the  3d  of  June,  on  which  day 
the  two  Misses  Hall,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Sacs  at  the  massacre  on  Fox  River,  were 
delivered  up  by  the  Winnebagoes. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  W.  G.  Aubrey,  an  inmate  of  Brigham's  family,  was  killed  by  the  Sacs 
while  getting  water  at  the  spring  near  the  dwelling-house  ;  this  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  the  fort,  but  in  sight  of  it.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  Sacs  had  been 
piloted  to  this  place  by  certain  Winnebagoes.     Suspicion  ever  attached  to  this  treacherous  people. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  some  Indians  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Mound  Fort,  and 
Lieut.  George  Force  and  Emerson  Green,  whose  family  was  in  the  fort,  mounted  their  horses 
and  rode  out  to  reconnoiter.  In  a  short  time,  they  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the  Sacs,  about  two 
miles  in  front,  and  immediately  in  view  of  the  fort.  The  unfortunate  men  were  plainly  seen 
endeavoring  to  escape  to  the  fort,  but  they  were  soon  surrounded  and  killed  by  the  savages,  who 
mutilated  the  bodies  in  a  most  horrible  manner.  Lieut.  Force  had  a  heavy  gold  watch,  by 
which  the  hours  of  standing  guard  were  regulated ;  at  the  time  he  was  killed,  it  was  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  taken — his  body  being  chopped  in  pieces  and  scattered  about  the  prairie, 
bhortly  after,  Wallace  Rowan  coming  up  to  the  body  of  a  savage  on  the  prairie,  over  which  the 
prairie  fire  had  passed,  consuming  the  Indian's  pack  and  clothing,  the  watch  of  Force  was  found 
in  the  ashes.     Rowan  kept  the  watch  over  ten  years  before  finally  parting  with  it. 
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Mr.  Brigham  kept  a  diary  during  the  most  eventful  period  of  the  war.  Under  the  head  of  a 
"  Memorandum  of  Passing  Events,"  he  says  : 

"  Blue  Mound  Fort,  June  2,  1832. — Extract  of  a  letter  sent  Gen.  Dodge :  Wakonka  says 
there  are  two  young  prisoners  with  the  Sauks.  By  the  authority  vested  in  fl.  Beouchard  (by  H. 
Gratiot),  two  Indians,  White  Ox  and  brother,  were  sent  on  express  to  the  Four   Lakes  Indians 

"  [Same  date]. — A  letter  was  brought  by  two  Frenchmen,  St.  Paul  and  [another]  to  H. 
Gratiot  on  public  service,  supposed  to  be  from  Gen.  Atkinson.  He  [Gratiot]  having  left,  I 
opened  it  and  found  there  were  two  women  prisoners  with  the  Sauks. 

"  June  5,  1832. — White  Ox  and  brother  and  Wakonka  returned ;  the  two  first  named  had  been 
to  the  lake  [Koshkonong],  and  informed  me  that  the  Winnebagoes  had  bought  the  girls  at  Kosh- 
konong  and  then  left  their  captors.  The  Sauks  then  followed  them  and  surrounded  them.  Our 
army  was  at  Koshkonong  Lake,  not  far  behind,  and  they  were  afraid  they  would  be  killed  by  the 
Sauks.     The  Sauks  were  in  two  columns,  marching  in  direction  for  this  country,  400  in  number. 

"  June  5,  1832. — Gen.  Dodge  promised  at  this  time  (May  27)  to  communicate  to  us  every 
four  days  by  express  any  and  every  particular  relating  to  the  state  of  the  country  in  general ; 
to  assist  us  with  a  mounted  force ;  promised  us  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  without  delay. 

"  June  6. — W.  G.  Aubrey  was  killed. 

"  June  16. — Notwithstanding  all  promises,  our  teams  returned  from  Mineral  Point  without 
arms  or  ammunition,  for  want  of  Gen.  Dodge's  order. 

"  June  21. — Emerson  Green  and  George  Force  both  killed  and  scalped.  Force  horribly 
mangled ;  his  head  cut  off;  a  gold  watch  taken — a  sum  of  money  and  two  horses. 

"  June  23. — Force  is  lying  in  the  prairie,  not  buried.  It  is  dangerous  to  go  out  of  sight  of 
the  fort. 

"  The  General  [Dodge]  has  not  performed  agreeable  to  promise ;  seems  to  neglect  us ;  appears 
to  bear  malice  against  us  for  no  cause  ;  our  situation  is  a  delicate  one.  I  expect  an  attack  from 
the  Indians  ;  we  cannot  stand  a  siege.  (My  near  relatives  live  in  Angelica,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  be  given  to  Bradley  Sherman  or  J.  W.  Sherman)." 

For  a  month  after  the  killing  of  Force  and  Green,  nothing  Worthy  of  especial  mention 
occurred  at  the  Blue  Mound  Fort.  The  arrival  there  in  July  of  a  part  of  Gen.  Posey's  Brigade 
put  an  end  to  all  fears  from  attacks  by  the  Indians. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  retreat  of  Black  Hawk  up  the  Rock  River  and  the  pursuit  of 
him  by  the  Americans,  led  finally  to  the  discovery  of  his  trail  just  as  he  had  left  that  stream  for 
the  Wisconsin.  The  retreat  and  pursuit,  after  leaving  what  is  now  Jefferson  County,  being  con- 
tinued toward  the  Four  Lakes,  brought  both  parties,  of  course,  at  once  into  the  present  Dane 
County.  What  occurred  until  the  Indians  and  Americans  finally  left  the  county  is  best  told  by 
one  who  participated  in  the  march  and  battle  which  ensued : 

"  July  19, 1832. — This  day  we  had,  for  about  twelve  miles,  the  worst  kind  of  road.  To  look 
at  it  it  appeared  impossible  to  march  an  army  through  it.  Thickets  and  swamps  of  the  worst 
kind  we  had  to  go  through,  but  the  men  had  something  now  to  stimulate  them.  They  saw  the 
Sac  trail  fresh  before  them,  and  a  prospect  of  bringing  our  campaign  to  an  end.  There  was  no 
murmuring,  no  excuses  made,  none-getting  on  the  sick  report.  If  we  came  to  a  swamp  that  our 
horses  were  not  able  to  carry  us  through,  we  dismounted,  turned. our  horses  before  us  and 
stepped  in  ourselves,  sometimes  up  to  our  arm-pits  in  mud  and  water.  In  this  way  we  marched 
with  great  celerity.  In  the  evening  of  this  day,  it  commenced  thundering,  lightning  and  rain- 
ing tremendously.  We  stopped  not  but  pushed  on.  The  trail  appeared  to  be  still  getting 
fresher  and  the  ground  better,  which  still  encouraged  us  to  overcome  every  difiiculty  found  in 
the  way.  It  continued  raining  until  dark,  and,  indeed,  until  after  dark.  We  now  saw  the  want 
of  our  tents  in  the  morning,  a  great  number  of  us  having  left  this  necessary  article  behind,  in 
order  to  favor  our  horses.  The  rain  ceased  before  day,  and  it  turned  cold  and  chilly.  In  the 
morning,  we  arose  early,  at  the  well-known  sound  of  the  bugle,  and  prepared,  in  a  very  short 
time,  our  rude  breakfast,  dried  our  clothes  a  little,  and  by  7  o'clock,  were  on  the  march  at 
a  quick  pace. 
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"  On  this  day,  some  of  our  scouts  took  an  Indian  as  a  prisoner.  On  examination,  he  was 
found  to  be  a  Winnebago.  He  stated  that  Black  Hawk  was  but  a  little  distance  ahead  of  us, 
andthathehadseeusomeofhispartynot  more  than  two  miles  ahead.  Butitwasa  bad  pieceof  con- 
duct, on  our  part,  that  this  Indian  was  not  kept  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  was  set  at  liberty  and 
let  go,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  inform  the  Sacs  of  our  pursuit. 

"  We  halted,  and  the  order  of  battle  was  formed,  as  we  expected  we  would  overtake  them 
this  evening.  The  order  was  as  follows:  Gen.  Dodge  and  Maj.  Ewing  were  to  bring  on  the 
battle.  Maj.  Ewing  was  placed  in  the  center,  with  his  spy  battalion,  Capt.  Gentry  and  Capt. 
Clark's  companies  on  our  right ;  and  Capt.  Camp  and  Capt.  Parkinson  on  our  left.  Our  own 
battalion  (Maj.  Swing's),  was  reduced  to  two  companies  (as  Capt.  Wells  and  his  company  had 
been  left  at  Fort  Dixon) ;  Capt.  Lindsey,  of  our  own  battalion,  was  placed  on  the  right,  and 
Capt.  Huston's  company  on  the  left ;  Col.  Fry  and  his  regiment  on  the  right ;  and  Col.  Jones 
with  his  regiment  on  the  left;  and  Col.  Collins  in  the  center.  In  this  order,  we  marched  in 
quick  time,  with  all  possible  speed,  in  hope  that  we  would  overtake  the.  enemy  on  that  evening. 
We  were  close  to  the  Four  Lakes,  and  we  wished  to  come  up  with  them  before  they  could  reach 
that  place,  as  it  was  known  to  be  a  stronghold  for  the  Indians ;  but  the  day  was  not  long  enough 
to  accomplish  this  desirable  object.  We  reached  the  first  of  the  Four  Lakes  [Monona]  about 
sundown.  Gen.  Henry  here  called  a  halt,  and  consulted  with  Poquet  [Peter  Pauquette],  our 
pilot,  as  to  the  country  we  were  approaching.  Poquet,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
country,  told  him  he  could  not  get  through  it  after  night ;  that  we  had  to  march  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake  for  some  distance,  as  the  underwood  stood  so  thick,  one  man  could  ,not  see 
another  ten  steps.  Gen  Henry  concluded  to  encamp  here  until  the  break  of  day.  Gen.  Dodge 
sent  Capt.  Dixon  on  ahead  with  a  few  men,  to  see  if  they  could  make  any  discovery  of  the 
enemy,  who  returned  in  a  very  short  time,  and  stated  they  had  seen  the  enemy's  rear  guard 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

"  Gen.  Henry  gave  strict  orders  for  every  man  to  tie  up  his  horse,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
start  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight.  The  order  was  strictly  obeyed,  and  after  we  took  our  frugal 
supper,  all  retired  to  rest  except  those  who  had  to  mount  guard  ;  for  we  had  marched  a  great 
way  that  day,  and  many  were  still  wet  by  the  rain  that  fell  the  preceding  night ;  but,  being 
very  much  fatigued,  we  were  all  soon  lost  in  sleep,  except  those  on  guard. 

"  July  21,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  bugle  sounded,  and  all  were  soon  up,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes had  breakfast  ready,  and  after  taking  a  little  food,  we  mounted  our  horses  and  again  commenced 
the  pursuit. 

"  We  soon  found  that  the  pilot  had  told  us  no  lie;  for  we  found  the  country  that  the  enemy 
was  leading  us  into  to  be  worse,  if  possible,  than  what  he  told  us.  We  could  turn  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left,  but  was  compelled  to  follow  the  trail  the  Indians  had  made,  and  that,  too,  for  a 
great  distance  at  the  edge  of  the  water  of  the  lake. 

"  We  had  not  marched  more  than  five  miles  before  Dr.  Philleo  came  back  meeting  us,  with 
the  scalp  of  an  Indian.  He  had  been  on  ahead  with  the  front  scouts  and  came  on  this  Indian, 
who  had  been  left  as  a  rear  guard  to  watch  our  movements.  There  were  several  shots  fired  at 
him  about  the  same  time,  and  I  suppose  all  hit  him,  from  the  number  of  bullet-holes  that  were 
in  him  ;  but  Dr.  Philleo  scalped  him,  so  he  was  called  Philleo's  Indian,  which  reminds  me  of  the 
hunters:  'He  who  draws  the  first  blood  is  entitled  to  the  skin,  and  the  remainder  to  the  carcass, 
if  there  are  several  in  the  chase,'  which  was  the  case  at  this  time.* 

*In  the  march  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  the  detachment  crossed  the  Crawfish  Biver  near  Aztalan,  and  followed  the  trail  until  the  high 
^unds  between  Lake  Monona  and  Lake  Meudota,  the  capitol  grounds,  and  the  site  of  Madison  were  reached.  In  the  timber  skirting  the 
Tfthani,  at  a  fording  place,  they  overtook  the  rear  guard  of  the  flying  foe,  where  an  Indiau  was  wounded,  who  crept  away  and  hid  himself  in 
the  thick  willows,  where  he  died.  A  scouting  party  of  fourteen  m«i,  one  of  whom  waa  Abel  Kasdali,  was  sent  forward  and  preceded  the  main 
"°dy  about  two  miles.  When  they  arrived  at  the  point  non  the  site  of  Madison,  an  Indian  was  seen  coming  up  from  the  water's  edge,  who 
aeatea  himaelf  upon  the  bank,  apparently  indifferent  to  his  fate.  In  a  moment  after,  his  body  was  pierced  with  bullets,  one  of  which  passed  in 
th  '|^%*?'?P'^,  ^^^  out  of  the  back  part  of  his  head.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  he  was  sitting  upon  a  newly-made  grave,  probably 
that  of  his  wife,  who  had  perhaps  died  of  fatigue,  hunger  and  exhaustion,  and  her  disconsolate  companion  had  resolved  to  await  the  advancing 
P  t"  1*^  **^®^®  *l80.  The  trail  was  followed  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Mendota,  passing  a  little  north  of  what  is  now  the  Capitol 
ith  *  h  "l^  ^^^  '*^®  "®'*^  ^^®  present  University.  A  few  miles  brought  them  to  what  appeared  an  admirable  position  for  a  battle-field, 
With  natural  defenses  and  places  of  ambush.  It  had  been  chosen  by  the  enemy,  and  here  they  had  apparently  lain  the  previous  night.  This 
place  was  afterward  laid  out  as  the  Ciry  of  the  Four  Lakes,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  present  village  of  Pheasant  Branch.— Ep. 
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"  But  I  am  not  done  with  Dr.  Philleo  yet.  I  will  show  you  that  he  is  a  good  soldier,  and 
something  of  an  Indian  fighter.  The  sign  now  began  to  get  very  fresh,  and  we  mended  our 
pace  very  much.  We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  further  before  our  fight- 
ing Doctor  run  foul  of  two  more  Indians ;  he  showed  his  bravery  in  assisting  to  kill  them.  I 
suppose  he  killed  one,  and  Mr.  Sample  Journey  the  other ;  so  there  was  a  scalp  for  each.  But 
one  of  those  miserable  wretches  sold  his  life  as  dear  as  possible.  He,  in  the  act  of  falling  after 
he  was  shot,  fired,  and  shot  three  balls  into  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  in  the  act  of  shooting 
at  him.  The  balls  were  all  small;  one  went  through  his  thigh,  one  through  his  leg,  and  the 
other  through  his  foot.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  forgotten  the  gentleman's  name ;  he  belonged 
to  Gen.  Dodge's  squadron. 

"  We  now  doubled  our  speed,  all  were  anxious  to  press  forward,  and  as  our  horses  were  nearly 
worn  out,  we  carried  nothing,  only  what  was  actually  necessary  for  us  to  eat ;  camp  kettles,  and 
many  such  articles,  were  thrown  away. 

"  The  trail  was  now.  literally,  in  many  places,  strewed  with  Indian  trinkets,  such  as  mats, 
kettles,  etc.,  which  plainly  told  us  that  they  knew  we  were  in  pursuit.  We,  too,  saw  from  the 
face  of  the  country  that  we  were  drawing  close  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  our  object  was  to 
■overtake  them  before  they  'reached  it ;  so  now  we  went  as  fast  as  our  horses  were  able  to  carry 
us.  But  this  was  too  severe  for  our  poor  horses ;  they  began  to  give  out.  But  even  this  did  not 
stop  a  man.  Whenever  a  horse  gave  out,  the  rider  would  dismount,  throw  off  his  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  pursue  on  foot,  in  a  run,  without  a  murmur.  I  think  the  number  of  horses  left  this 
day  was  about  forty.  The  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  began  by  this  time  (about  3  o'clock  P.  M.) 
to  make  feint  stands  ;  and  as  the  timber  stood  thick,  we  did  not  know  but  that  the  whole  army 
of  Black  Hawk  was  forming  for  action  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we  got  down  and  formed  as 
often  as  twice,  before  we  found  out  that  their  object  was  to  keep  us  back  until  they  could  gain 
some  strong  position  to  fight  from.  Our  front  scouts  now  were  determined  not  to  be  deceived 
any  more ;  but  the  next  they  came  to,  they  stopped  not  for  their  feigned  maneuver,  but  pur- 
sued them  to  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  They  returned  to  us  in  great  haste,  and  informed 
{jen.  Henry  that  the  Indians  were  forming  for  action. 

"  We  all  dismounted  in  an  instant.  The  line  of  battle  was  then  formed  in  the  same  order 
that  it  had  been  laid  ofi"  the  preceding  day ;  Gen.  Dodge's  corps  and  Maj.  Ewing's  spy  battalion 
still  in  front.  The  horses  were  left  and  every  fourth  man  detailed  to  hold  them  ;  which  gave 
seven  horses  to  each  man  to  hold. 

"  We  had  scarcely  time  to  form  on  foot,  before  the  Indians  raised  the  war-whoop,  screaming 
and  yelling  hideously,  and  rushed  forward,  meeting  us  with  a  heavy  charge.  Gen.  Dodge  and 
Maj.  Ewing  met  them  also  with  a  charge  which  produced  a  halt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Our 
men  then  opened  a  tremendous  volley  of  musketry  upon  them,  and  accompanied  it  with  the 
most  terrific  yells  that  ever  came  from  the  head  of  mortals,  except  from  the  savages  themselves. 
They  could  not  stand  this.  They  now  tried  their  well-known  practice  of  flanking ;  but  here 
they  were  headed  again  by  the  brave  Col.  Jones  and  his  regiment,  'who  were  on  our  left,  where 
he  met  them  in  the  most  fearless  manner,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  them.  Col.  Fry  was 
placed  on  the  extreme  right.  They  tried  his  line,  but  were  soon  repijlsed.  Their  strong  position 
was  on  the  left,  or  near  the  center,  where  Cols.  Jones,  Dodge  and  BVing,  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
upon  them  for  something  like  half  an  hour. 

"  The  enemy  here  had  a  strong  position.  They  had  taken  shelter  in  some  very  high  grass, 
where  they  could  lie  down  and  load,  and  be  entirely  out  of  sight.  After  fighting  them  in  this 
position  for  at  least  thirty  minutes,  during  which  time  Col.  Jones  had  his  horse  shot  from  under 
him,  and  one  of  his  jmen  killed  and  several  wounded.  Cols.  Dodge,  Ewing  and  Jones  all 
requested  Gen.  Henry  to  let  them  charge  upon  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  Gen. 
Henry  readily  assented  to,  and  gave  the  order,  '•  Charge  !  "  which  was  obeyed  by  both  men  and 
officers  in  a  most  fearless  manner.  All  were  intent  upon  the  charge.  We  had  to  charge  up  a 
lising  piece  of  ground.     When  we  got  on  the  top,  we  then  fired  perfectly  abreast.      They  could 
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not  stand  this.  They  had  to  quit  their  hiding-place,  and  made  good  their  retreat.  When  they 
commenced  retreating,  we  killed  a  great  number. 

"  Their  commander,  who,  it  was  said,  was  Napope,  was  on  a  white  pony,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  in  the  rear  of  his  Indians';  he  certainly  had  one  of  the  best  voices  for  command  I  ever 
heard.  He  kept  up  a  constant  yell,  until  his  men  began  to  retreat,  when  he  was  heard  no 
more.  Col.  Collins  was  kept,  during  this  engagement,  in  the  rear,  as  a  reserve,  and  to  keep 
the  enemy  from  flanking  and  coming  in  upon  us  in  the  rear,  which  was  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment of  Gen.  Henry. 

"  It  was  now  nearly  sundown,  and  still  raining,  as  it  had  been  all  the  evening,  but  so  slow 
that  we  made  shift  to  keep  our  guns  dry.  The  enemy  retreated  toward  the  river  with  consider- 
able speed.  The  ground  they  were  retreating  to  appeared  to  be  low  and  swampy,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  there  appeared  to  be  a  heavy  body  of  timber,  which  the  enemy  could  reach 
before  we  could  bring  them  to  another  stand.  So  Gen.  Henry  concluded  not  to  pursue  them 
any  further  that  night,  but  remain  on  the  battle  ground  until  next  morning,  and  then  he  would 
not  be  in  danger  of  losing  so  many  of  his  men,  knowing  that,  in  the  dark,  he  would  have  to  lose 
a  number,  for  the  Indians  would  have  the  timber  to  fight  from,  while  we  would  have  to  stand  in 
the  open  prairie.* 

''Next  morning,  July  22,  the  troops  were  paraded  and  put  in  battle  order  on  foot,  except  Col. 
Fry's  regiment,  and  took  up  the  line  of  march  to  the  river,  leaving  Col.  Collins'  regiment  to 
guard  the  horses  and  baggage,  and  take  care  of  the  wounded.  We  marched  down  to  the  river, 
■which  was  about  one  mile  and  a  half  off ;  but  before  we  reached  the  bank,  we  had  a  very  bad 
swamp  to  go  through,  fifty  or  sixty  yards  on  this  side  of  the  timber,  which  stood  very  high  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  We  now  saw  that  Gen.  Henry  had  acted  very  prudently.  If  he  had 
attempted  to  follow  them  the  evening  before,  he  would  have  lost  a  great  many  of  his  men. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  bank,  we  found  they  had  made  their  retreat  across  the  river  during 
the  night,  leaving  a  great  many  articles  of  their  trumpery  behind.  We  also  saw  a  good  deal  of 
blood,  where  their  wounded  had  bled.  We  now  returned  to  the  camp,  seeing  there  was  no 
chance  to  follow  them  this  day  across  the  river. 

"  We,  in  this  battle,  were  very  fortunate  indeed.  We  had  only  one  man  killed  and  eight 
wounded ;  and  we  have  learned  since  the  battle  that  we  killed  sixty-eight  of  the  enemy, 
and  wounded  a  considerable  number,  twenty-five  of  whom,  they  report,  died  soon  after  the 
battle-t 

"We  now  were  nearly  out  of  provisions,  and  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  against  them,  in 
the  condition  our  horses  were  in,  told  us  plainly  that  we  would  suffer  for  something  to  eat  before 
we  could  get  it. 

We  buried  the  brave  young  man  who  was  killed  with  the  honors  of  war.  It  was 
stated  that  he  had  just  shot  down  an  Indian,  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  himself.  His 
name  was  John  Short,  and  he  belonged  to  Capt.  Briggs'  company,  from  Randolph  County.  He 
had  a  brother  and  a  brother-in-law  in  the  same  company,  who  witnessed  his  consignment  to 
his  mother  earth.  The  wounded  were  all  well  examined  and  none  pronounced  mortal.  We  con- 
tmued  this  day  on  the  battle  ground,  and  prepared  litters  for  the  wounded  to  be  carried  on.  We 
spent  this  day  in  a  more  cheerful  manner  then  we  had  done  any  other  day  since  we  had  been  on 
the  campaign.  We  felt  a  little  satisfaction  for  our  toils,  and  thought  that  we  had,  no  doubt, 
destroyed  a  number  of  the  very  same  monsters  that  had  so  lately  been  imbruing  their  hands  with 
the  blood  of  our  fair  sex— rthe  helpless  mother  and  unoffending  infant. 

"  We  dried  our  clothes  which  then  had  been  wet  for  several  days.  This  day  was  spent  in 
social  chat  between  men  and  officers.  There  were  no  complaints  made ;  all  had  fought  bravely  ; 
each  man  praised  his  officers,  and  all  praised  our  General. 

"  Late  in  the  evening,  some  of  our  men,  who  had  been  out  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs 
of  the  enemy  still  remaining  near  us,  returned,  and  stated  that  they  saw  smoke  across  th,e 
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"Gen.  Henry  had  been  of  the  opinion  through  the  day  that -if  the  Indians  did  ever 
intend  fighting  any  more,  they  would  attack  us  that  night,  and  this  report  went  to  confirm  him 
in  his  belief  more  fully.  That  night  he  had  a  larger  guard  than  usual.  He  made  use  of  another 
excellent  precaution.  He  had  fires  made  in  advance  of  our  lines,  at  least  forty  yards,  and  had 
them  .kept  burning  all  night.  Orders  were  given  for  every  man  to  sleep  upon  his  arms ;  so  that 
he  could  be  ready  for  action  at  the  shortest  notice,  should  an  alarm  be  given.  We  had  scarcely 
got  to  sleep  when  we  were  alarmed  by  the  running  of  our  horses ;  we  had  to  parade,  as  usual 
to  keep  them  from  killing  us.  Men  and  ofiicers  now  fully  expected  that  it  was  the  enemy  who 
frightened  them.  Orders  were  now  given,  for  no  man  to  sleep  that  night,  but  for  every  man  to 
stand  to  his  arms,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy.  We  all  now  expected  to  have  hard  fight- 
ing, and  were  prepared  for  the  worst.  There  was  not  a  man  who  shrunk  from  his  duty.  All 
punctually  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  ofiicers,  and  made  every  preparation  to  receive  the  enemy, 
should  he  come. 

"About  one  hour  and  a  half  before  day,  on  the  same  mountain  from  which  the  Indian  chief 
had  given  his  orders  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  we  heard  an  Indian  voice,  in  loud,  shrill 
tones,  as  though  he  was  talking  to  his  men,  and  giving  them  orders. 

"  Gen.  Henry  had  his  men  all  paraded  in  order  of  battle,  in  front  of  the  tents,  and  the 
fires  roused  up.  After  all  were  paraded.  Gen.  Henry  addressed  his  men  'in  the  most 
beautiful  manner  I  ever  heard  man  speak  on  such  an  occasion.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  the  precise  words,  but  I  will  attempt  an  outline  of  them.  The  Indian  was  still  yell- 
ing in  the  most  loud  and  terrific  manner.  Gen.  Henry  commenced :  '  My  brave  soldiers, 
now  is  the  critical  and  trying  moment ;  hear  your  enemy  on  the  same  mountain  from 
which  you  drove  them  only  on  the  evening  before  last,  giving  orders  for  a  charge  upon 
you.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  mustered  all  their  strength  at  this  time.  Now, 
let  every  mother's  son  be  at  his  post.  Yes,  my  brave  soldiers,  you  have  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  every  opposition — you  have  stopped  not  for  rivers,  swamps,  and,  one  might  say, 
almost  impenetrable  forests  ;  suffered  through  the  beating  storm  of  night,  amidst  the  sharpest 
peals"  of  thunder,  and  when  the  heavens  appeared  a  plane  of  lightning.  My  brave  boys,  hear 
their  yells  ;  let  them  not  daunt  you  ;  remember  the  glory  you  won  the  evening  before  last ; 
be  not  now  the  tarnishers  of  this  reputation  that  you  are  so  justly  entitled  to  ;  remember  that 
you  are  fighting  a  set  of  demons  who  have  lately  been  taking  the  lives  of  your  helpless  and 
unoffending  neighbors.  Stand  firm,  my  brave  Suckers,  until  you  can  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  before  you  discharge  your  muskets,  and  then  meet  them  with  a  charge  as  you  have  before 
done,  and  that,  too,  with  great  success.' 

"  The  Indian  all  this  time  was  talking  as  though  he  was  addressing  his  men,  and  appeared 
to  approach  nearer.  Every  oflBcer  then  on  the  ground  was  at  his  post,  and  had  his  particular 
station  assigned  to  him  and  the  ground  he  was  to  occupy  during  the  action.  In  this  order  we 
stood  until  daylight.  Just  before  day,  the  Indian  quit  talking.  When  it  was  just  light  enough 
to  discover  a  man  a  short  distance,  the  brave'  and  fearless  Bwing  took  his  battalion  of  spies,  and, 
mounted  on  horseback,  we  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  see  who  it  was  that  had 
serenaded  us  so  long  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night.  We  found  only  the  sign  of  a  few  horse 
tracks  that  appeared  as  though  they  had  been  made  that  night. '  We  marched  in  quick  time 
around  every  part  of  the  mountain,  and  found  no  one.  We  took  a  circuitous  route  back  to 
camp,  but  found  no  one  on  the  way.  What  it  was  that  made  this  Indian  act  so  was  now  a 
mystery  that  no  one  could  solve.  But  before  the  reader  gets  through  the  history  of  this  war, 
he  will  find  out  the  cause.     I  cannot  inform  him  now,  as  it  does  not  come  in  its  proper  place. 

"  It  will  be  recollected  that  Dr.  Merryman  and  Adjt.  Woodbridge  were  both  started  as 
express  bearers  by  Gens.  Henry  and  Dodge,  as  soon  as  the  Winnebagoes  informed  them  that 
the  Indians  were  at  the  Cranberry  Lake,  and  had  to  return  on  account  of  Little  Thunder  (who 
was  their  pilot)  getting  frightened.  The  day  after  that,  late  in  the  evening,  they  started  again, 
still  in  company  with  the  same  pilot.  They  now  left  the  Sac  trail,  and  this  child  of  the  forest 
was  less  afraid ;  so,  knowing  the  country  well,  he  took  them  on  that  night,  amidst  the  storm,  to 
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Gen.  Atkinson's  camp,  or  Fort  Kushkanong  [Koshkonong],  where  Gen.  Atkinson  was,  with  his 
infantry  and  those  of  our  volunteers  who  had  lost  their  horses  at  Fort  Winnebago.  The  next 
day,  Adjts.Woodbridge  and  Merry  man  [the  Doctor  himself  was  an  Adjutant],  still  with  the  same 
pilot,  started  back  to  Gen.  Henry,  with  an  express  from  Gen.  Atkinson.  They  got  to  Gen. 
Henry  during  the  action  (July  21),  but  there  was  no  time  then  for  reading  expresses,  nor  did 
those  two  men  think  of  delivering  expresses  at  that  time,  but  immediately  went  to  fighting.  So 
those  gentlemen  performed  a  double  duty,  and  deserve  well  of  their  country  for  the  important 
services  they  rendered. 

"  Now  for  the  expresses.  Gen.  Atkinson  directed  Gen.  Henry  to  pursue  on  the  trail  of 
Black  Hawk  until  he  could  overtake  him  and  to  defeat  or  capture  him,  also  stating  that  he 
would  start  himself,  with  the  infantry  and  Gen.  Alexander's  brigade;  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
volunteers  who  were  with  him  under  Lieut.  Col.  Sharp,  would  be  left  to  guard  the  Fort;  and 
that  they  would  go  by  way  of  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  directed  us,  if  we  got  out  of  provisions, 
to  go  to  that  place  for  a  supply. 

"  We  were  now  out  of  provisions,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  further  pursuit,  and  go  to  the 
Blue  Mounds  to  procure  a  supply.  Accordingly,  on  the  23d,  we  got  in  motion  again ;  not  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  for  bread  and  meat,  to  satisfy  our  appetites,  as  we  were  now  out  of 
everything  to  eat. 

"  Our  wounded  this  day  suffered  very  much  on  account  of  having  rough  ground  to  pass 
over,  and  some  very  muddy  creeks.  When  they  got  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  they  were  very  hos- 
pitably treated.  There  was  a  small  fort,  and  citizens  plenty,  who  did  not  think  it  the  least  hard- 
ship to  wait  on  those  who  had  been  shedding  their  blood  to  avenge  the  wrongs  those  people  had 
suffered.  For  the  Indians  had  killed  three  valuable  men  within  one  mile  of  this  place,  and 
one  within  view  of  the  citizens  who  were  in  it — a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Green,  of  high 
standing  in  society,  and  who  had  recently  emigrated  from  the  East.  I  have  forgotten  the  names 
of  the  other  gentlemen,  but  can  say  that  the  citizens  spoke  in  high  terms  of  their  worth  and 
seemed  to  lament  their  loss. 

"  We  here  found  a  part  of  Gen.  Posey's  brigade,  who  had  been  sent  from  Fort  Hamilton 
to  assist  in  guarding  this  frontier  place.  An  express  had  been  sent  by  Gen.  Atkinson  to  Gen. 
Posey  to  march  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  small  town  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  to  intercept  the 
Indians,  should  any  of  them  go  down  the  river.  So,  in  the  afternoon.  Gen.  Posey,  from  Fort 
Hamilton,  passed  on  his  way  to  Helena,  and  late  in  the  evening  Gen.  Atkinson  and  Gen.  Alex- 
ander arrived  with  their  brigades,  leaving  Col.  Sharp,  with  those  who  had  lost  their  horses,  still 
at  Fort  Kushkanong,  also  Capt.  Low,  with  one  company  of  regulars. 

"  We  here  drew  three  days'  provision,  and,  on  the  25th,  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
Helena,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  where  we  intended  to  cross,  again  to  take  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy." 

What  followeafter  the  pursuit  was  again  commenced  until  the  close  of  the  war  has  already 
been  briefly  related  in  the  outline  history  of  the  State. 

THE    FOUR-LAKES    COUNTRY   AFTER    THE    BLACK    HAWK   WAR.* 

From  the  fort  [Winnebago],  there  were  traveled  roads  leading  to  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie 
du  Cbien  (or  Fort  Crawford),  at  the  mouth  of  Fever  River,  near  Galena,  and  at  other  points. 
After  two  days'  rest,  we  took  the  route  [from  the  portage]  for  Galena  by  way  of  the  "  Blue 
Mounds."  At  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  the  traveler  dis- 
covers that  he  has  imperceptibly  attained  an  elevation  commanding  the  timbered  valley  of  the 
Wisconsin,  and  from  which  the  stockade  and  white  houses  of  the  garrison  are  distinctly  visible. 
On  the  east  and  northeast  the  Baribou  [Baraboo]  hills  rise  out  of  the  fiat  woodland  and  stretch 
away  northwardly  toward  Lake  Superior.  He  stands  upon  an  eminence  of  500  feet,  sloping 
gently  down  on  all  sides,  covered  with  waving  grass.     On  the  east  and -south,  as  far  as  the  eye 
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caa  distinguish,  he  perceives  a  succession  of  similar  hills,  their  rounded  summits  ranging  irregu- 
larly around,  not  a  tree,  nor  a  stone,  nor  any  fixed  object  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  prospect.  In 
the  spacious  valleys  that  intervene,  millions  of  small  flowers  mingle  their  bright  colors  with  the 
green  of  the  meadows,  chastening  and  ruralizing  the  scene.  An  excitable  person  would  exclaim 
at  the  sublimity  of  such  a  prospect,  having  the  grandeur  of  a  mountain  without  its  loftiness,  and 
the  command  of  the  sea  without  its  monotony.  A  painter  would  pass  from  the  grand  outlines 
and  dwell  with  delight  upon  the  beauty  of  its  details. 

It  was  through  such  a  country,  varied  by  a  few  small  lakes,  that  we  spent  this  day.  We 
started  up  plenty  of  grouse,  and  frequently  saw  the  deer  quietly  feeding  on  the  hillsides,  secure 
from  our  rifles  in  the  distance.  The  sight  of  a  prairie  wolf  was  not  an  uncommon  thing.  This 
animal  difiers  materially  from  the  common  wolf,  being  less  in  size,  of  a  gray  color,  and  wanting 
in  speed.  .  It  feeds  upon  the  mice  and  small  animals  of  the  low  prairie,  seldom  assaulting  the 
farmyard.  He  is  less  ferocious  than  the  fox-tailed  wolf,  and  may  be  soon  overtaken  with  a  iieet 
horse.  Their  uniform  practice,  in  regard  to  us,  after  running  away  at  a  moderate  step  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  was  to  face  about  and  examine  the  company.  There  were  no  Indians  along 
the  route.  The  Winnebagoes,  following  their  established  customs,  had  abandoned  their  allies 
after  their  defeat  at  the  "  Bad  Axe  "  about  four  weeks  previous,  and  were  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
.  tives  [Sacs],  who  had  made  off  northwardly  during  the  engagement,  toward  the  Sioux  country, 

At  night,  we  slept  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  a  war-party  of  the  Menomonees  a  fortnight 
previous,  on  the  banks  of  a  clear,  little  brook.  The  transparency  of  running  water  in  the 
prairie  districts  is  a  matter  of  general  surprise;  The  war-party  had  left  a  good  supply  of  odd 
fire-brands  and  chunks,  for  the  purposes  of  our  cookery  and  evening  comfort.  They  had  beaten 
down  the  grass,  making  a  smooth  place  for  our  blankets,  upon  which  were  deposited  our  bodies, 
after  the  Indian  fashion. 

This  tribe,  though  not  in  a  war-like  mood,  had  become  impatient  of  the  delay  attending  the 
subjugation  and  punishment  of  their  late  murderous  and  ancient  foes,  the  Sauks.  They  had 
collected  their  warriors  at  the  agency,  three  miles  up  the  Fox  River  from  Fort  Howard,  anxious 
to  avenge  themselves.  Ool.  Stambaugh,  the  agent,  had  at  length  promised  them  if  the  war 
was  not  ended  by  a  certain  date,-  that  they  might  march  under  his  direction  to  the  Wisconsin 
and  take  part  in  the  work  of  our  troops.  Their  progress  en  route  was  about  twenty  miles  a  day, 
marching  in  single  file,  which,  of  course,  left  a  distinct  trail  upon  the  ground.  Our  own  men 
made  twenty-seven  miles  a  day  on  foot  over  the  same  country.  About  sundown,  the  Indian 
soldiers  would  collect  themselves  at  a  convenient  spot,  generally  near  a  thicket,  and  always  near 
water.  They  build  fires,  and  set  up  a  row  of  posts  or  crotches  in  front,  and  lay  poles  from  one 
to  tha  other  as  a  protection  against  the  enemy.  After  the  evening  meal,  they  frequently  hold 
a  dance  about  the  leading  chief,  accompanied  by  a  due  proportion  of  songs  and  threats  against 
the  foe.  Then  all  compose  themselves  in  perfect  security  about  the  fires,  intrusting  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  camp  to  the  watchfulness  of  their  little  dogs.  Sentinels  were  sometimes  persuaded 
to  take  post  a  few  yards  in  advance,  but  they  also  betook  themselves  to  their  blankets,  and  slept 
till  daylight. 

It  was  now  early  in  September,  1832,  and  everything  conspired  to  nerve  the  system  and 
animate  the  senses.  The  sky  had  not  shown  a  cloud  for  many  days  ;  the  air  was  cooled. by  an 
ever  moving  breeze ;  countless  fiowers  shone  in  purple  and  gold  about  us,  and  wherever  we 
chose  to  move,  the  ground  was  firm  and  smooth  as  a  turnpike.  A  new  and  unmingled  pleasure 
diff"used  itself  through  the  company,  of  which  even  the  animals  seemed  to  partake. 

The  path  wound  around  the  northern  shores  of  the  Four  Lakes,  from  which  Gen.  Dodge,* 
with  a  band  of  mounted  militia  of  the  mining  district,  had  lately  driven  the  remnant  of  Black 
Hawk's  force. 

On  the  second  day,  we  passed  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mound.  It  is  a  high  hill  of  regular 
ascent,  overlooking  the  country,  and  serves  as  a  beacon  to  the  traveler  thirty  miles  distant.  At 
night,  we  slept  in  a  block-house  in  the  mining  district.     Within  sight  of  the  station,  a  newly 

*  When  this  was  written,  the'position  occupied  by  Dodge  in  the  army  was  not  well  understood  by  the  writer, — En. 
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made  grave  lay  at  the  roadside  in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  prairie.  The  person  over  whom  it  was 
raised,  had  ventured  too  far  from  the  house,  and  approached  a  thicket  of  bushes.  Suddenly  a 
band  of  concealed  Indians  sprang  upon  him,  with  the  fatal  whoop  on  their  tongues  ;  his  scalp, 
heart,  and  most  of  his  flesh  were  soon  stripped  from  the  body,  and  a  savage  dance  performed 
about  the  remains. 

The  country  is  still  prairie,  with  scattering  tufts  of  inferior  timber.  The  huts  of  the  miners 
had  been  deserted  on  account  of  the  diflSculties  now  terniinated,  and  the  business  of  making  lead 
was  about  to  re-commence. 

Occasionally,  a  farm  might  be  seen  running  out  from  an  island  of  timber,  and  supplied  with 
comfortable  buildings.  But  most  of  the  improvements  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  consisting 
of  a  lead  furnace  and  the  cabins  adjacent.  The  process  of  reducing  lead  ore  is  very  simple  and 
rapid.  The  furnace  is  a  face  wall,  about  two  feet  thick,  located  upon  a  gentle  slope  of  the  ground, 
with  an  arch  or  passage  through  the  center  ;  on  each  side  of  the  arched  opening,  and  in  the  rear 
or  up-hill  side,  two  wing  walls  run  out  transversely  to  the  face  wall,  between  which  the  wood  is 
laid.  The  ore  is  placed  upon  it,  and  a  continual  fire  kept  up.  The  lead  gradually  separates, 
from  the  dross,  and  runs  into  a  cavity  in  front  of  the  arch. 

EARLY    FRENCH  -RESIDENTS. 

After  the  Black  Ha^k  war,  and  when  Dane  County  began  to  receive  a  something  of  a  popu- 
lation from  abroad,  there  were  found  within  its  present  limits  a  number  of  Canadian  Frenchmen, 
either  domesticated  among  the  Indians,  or  trading  with  them.  Their  names  were  Michel  St. 
Cyr,  Joseph  Pelkie,  Phillip  Covalie,  Oliver  Emell*  and  one  Lavec.  But  none  of  these  can  be 
considered  as  settlers  of  Dane  County.  They  soon  disappeared  as  civilization  advanced  into 
"the  Four  Lakes  region." 

Michel  St.  Qyr  resided  at  a  point  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  Pheasant  Branch,  on  the 
north  side  of  Lake  Mendota,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Madison,  where  the  "City  of  the  Four 
Lakes  "  was  afterward  located  and  platted.  Here  he  traded  with  the  Indians,  his  stock  consist- 
mg  mostly  of  whisky  and  tobacco.  The  whisky  was  at  first  dealt  out  to  his  Indian  customers  in  full 
strength,  and  pretty  liberal  quantities,  until  they  became  considerably  oblivious,  when  the 
liquor  was  diluted,  and  finally,  as  they  became  still  more  intoxicated,  water  was  freely  substi- 
tuted, and,  as  St.  Cyr  said,  answered  every  purpose.  But  this  trade  was  not  suflScient  for  a 
livelihood,  and  St.  Cyr  cultivated  about  eight  acres  of  ground,  surrounded  with  a  rude  fence, 
raising  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  a  few  vegetables. 

His  cabin  was  a  small  affair,  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  dirt  floor ;  and  almost  adjoin- 
ing it  was  a  stable  of  about  the  same  dimensions.  With  a  Winnebago  woman  for  his  wife,  and 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  young,  he  entertained  the  very  few  travelers  that  passed  through 
the  country.  A.  F.  Pratt  and  companion  stopped  there  in  February,  1837.  They  had  served 
up  to  them  a  kind  of  pot-pie  which  relished  very  well ;  and,  after  finishing  their  meal,  and 
inquinng  what  kind  of  meat  they  had  eaten,  they  were  informed  that  it  was  muskrat.  Indeed, 
muskrats,  and  occasionally  pheasants,  seemed  to  form  the  principal  articles  for  his  table;  and 
bt.  Oyr  would  pleasantly  observe,  that  the  Englishmen,  meaning  white  people  generally,  "  would 
just  as  soon  eat  pheasant  as  rat,  when  all  were  cooked  up  together." 

St.  Cyr  was  a  Canadian  half-breed,  born  about  1806  ;  had  always  lived  on  the  frontier  and 
among  the  Indians,  and  could  speak  English  quite  well,  though  he  was  entirely  illiterate.  He 
was  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  about  pne  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight ;  with  a  thin  visage, 
aark  complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes,  a  quick  step,  and  a  ready,  active  man  generally,  in  both 
ooay  and  mind.  He  was  amiable  and  kind  to  all,  and  scorned'  a  dishonest  man  or  a  liar.  He 
cfaTed       *  ''°™™''°<^'°g  influence  over  that  portion  of  the  Winnebagoes  with  whom  he  was  asso- 

spdled  Mab?»T-ED."'''  ^'"'^'"'"'  "  ™"ou3ly  spelled,  frequently  Armel ;  but  there  are  notices  extant  with  his  lame  signed  to  them 
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St.  Cyr  claimed  that  he  had  made  some  arrangement  with  J.  D..  Doty  to  enter  for  him  the 
land  where  he  lived ;  if  so,  the  arrangement  failed  of  its  object.  The  lands  which  he  had  culti- 
vated were  bought  without  his  knowledge,  for,  in  fact,  he  took  no  interest  in  anything  except  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians.  W.  B.  Slaughter  entered  the  tract  in  1835.  and  conveyed  an  undivided 
half-interest  to  Doty,  December  20,  in  that  year,  with  a  view  of  having  a  town  laid  out  there, 
&,nd  eventually  securing  the  location  of  the  Territorial  Capital  at  that  point.  Doty  employed 
John  Bannister,  a  surveyor  of  Green  Bay,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Fond  du  Lac  and  died 
there,  to  lay  out  on  the  land  "  the  City  of  the  Four  Lakes."  The  certificate  of  the  plat  bears 
date  July  7,  1836.  Subsequently  to  purchasing  an  interest  in  Slaughter's  tract.  Doty,  with 
Gov.  Mason,  of  Michigan,  entered  the  tract  embracing  the  present  locality  of  Madison,  which 
was  probably  regarded  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  the  Slaughter  location.  At  the  time  of 
the  eventful  session  of  the  Belmont  Legislature,  when  the  location  of  the  capital  of  the  Territory 
was  decided  upon,  Slaughter  was  absent  in  the  South  to  spend  the  winter,  and  no  one  was  pres- 
ent with  tempting  oilers  of  corner  lots  in  his  behalf,  and  Madison  was  the  successful  competitor 
for  the  interesting  prize  at  stake.  So  much  for  "  the  City  of  the  Four  Lakes  "  and  its  unhappy 
fate. 

To  compensate  St.  Cyr  for  his  trifling  improvements.  Slaughter  gave  him  some  $200,  and 
about  the  1st  of  July,  1838,  he  removed  first  to  Minnesota  and  soon  after  to  the  Winnebago 
reservation  in  Iowa,  where  he  died  about  1864. 

Joseph  Pelkie  was  domesticated  with  the  Winnebagoes.  He  was  employed  in  the  erection 
of  the  first  house  occupied  in  Madison.  He  remained  in  and  around  the  place  for  some  time. 
Once  he  was  shot,  but  not  killed,  by  Berry  Haney,  and,  when  last  heard  of,  he  was  still  carry- 
ing the  ball  in  his  back.  The  dispute  was  about  a  land  claim.  Pelkie  was  an  expert  hunter 
and  fisherman.  He  was  once  summoned  as  a  juryman  in  Judge  Irvin's  court,  in  Madison,  but, 
on  malting  his  appearance  to  take  the  oath,  the  Judge  challenged  him  with — "  Go  home,  you 
dirty  Frenchman,  and  wash  yourself,  and  put  on  some  clean  clothes,  and  then  come  back  and 
take  the  oath."  Court  adjourned,  to  give  him  time  to  obey  the  order.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  earlier  or  later  history  of  "  Old  Pelkie,"  He  was  married  to  a  Winnebago  woman  and  had 
a  family,  and,  when  the  question  came  up  as  to  his  right  to  receive  a  stipulated  sum  from  the 
General  Government,  he  conceived  it  necessary  to  be  re-married  under  civilized  authority ; 
so  Simeon  Mills,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  autumn  of  1838. 

Philip  Covalle  was  a  fisherman,  hunter  and  trapper.  He  was  the  only  white  man  found  on 
the  present  site  of  Madison  when  it  was  first  visited  by  A  A.  Bird,  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
Covalle  was  a  Canadian  of  French  extraction,  and  a  fair  type  of  the  early  voyageurs  and  ad- 
venturers who  penetrated  the  wilds  of  the  Northwest  in  search  of  furs,  and  whose  natural  affini- 
ties made  them  at  home  among  the  wild  men  of  the  forest.  Born  and  bred  among  the  half-civ- 
ilized border-men,  he  pressed  back  into  the  wilderness  as  the  tide  of  civilization  rolled  on  its 
Western  course,  occupying  the  ground  so  reluctantly  relinquished  by  the  red  men  and  their  ready 
associates,  the  trappers  and  traders,  whose  occupation  followed  in  the  train  of  the  receding  In- 
dians ;  and,  with  the  fading  forests,  disappeared  entirely  from  the  regions  which  but  a  few  years 
before  were  known  to  the  world  only  as  the  hunting  grounds  from  which  came  the  rich  furs 
so  universally  admired  in  civilized  life. 

Covalle  was  the  descendant  of  a  Hudson  Bay  trapper,  and  followed  the  movements  of  his 
family,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  was  in  the  employ  of  a  fur  company  as  a  trapper,  spend- 
ing years  in  the  wilds  north  of  the  Saint  Mary's  River,  returning  to  the  trading  establishments 
only  at  stated  seasons  to  bring  in  his  furs  and  obtain  supplies.  Nothing  pleased  him  more  than 
the  opportunity  of  recounting  his  adventures  and  "hair-breadth  escapes"  among  the  men  of  the 
wilderness  in  which  he  has  spent  so  much  of  his  early  life.  Tired  of  this  wild  life,  he  left  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  commenced  operations  for  himself,  trapping  along  the 
streams  emptying  into  Green  Bay,  falling  back  as  civilization  advanced — giving  up  his  cabin  to 
villages,  and  his  trapping  resorts  to  lumbermen.  Following  up  the  Fox  River,  he  kept  in  ad- 
vance of  the  settlements,  gathering  in  the  little  game  that  lingered  along  the  line,  until  he  was 
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forced  to  abandon  the  vicinity  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  and  find  hunting  grounds  away 
from  the  business  routes  of  white  men.  Taking  his  Indian  woman  and  his  small  family  of  half- 
breed  children,  with  his  ever-present  companion,  "Alex,  the  fisherboy,"  he  came  across  the 
country  to  the  chain  of  lakes,  then  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Indians,  and  built  a  cabin 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mendota.  Here  he  was  found  by  the  men  who  came  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  capitol  of  the  Territory,  and  here  he  remained  until,  tired  of  his  surroundings,  and  longing 
for  the  quiet  of  the  wilderness,  he,  with  his  little  family,  left,  to  join  his  old  associates  who  had 
been  transferred  to  the  wilds  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Covalle,  though  illiterate,  was  a  companionable,  good-natured  man,  interesting  in  the  long 
stories  he  used  to  tell  of  the  happy  life  he  led  in  the  country  before  it  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  white  man.  He  tried  hard  to  accustom  himself  to  the  usages  of  civilized  life,  but  it  was 
unnatural  to  him,  and  the  attempt  only  made  more  apparent  the  force  of  early  habits.  Learn- 
ing that  white  men  married,  he  brought  his  Indian  woman  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  that 
his  own  marriage  might  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  his  children,  a  proceeding  which  was 
important  to  them  only  as  it  conformed  to  the  customs  of  white  men.  He  would  send  to  Dr.  A. 
Lull,  the  village  physician,  to  treat  complaints  that  would  be  thought  nothing  of  in  his  former 
solitary  life,  simply  because  white  men  employed  the  doctor  ;  and  many  a  joke  came  back  to  the 
settlement,  of  Covalle's  efiForts  to  bring  his  half-breed  family  under  treatment ;  and  ludicrous 
enough  were  the  attempts  of  the  family  to  adapt  some  article  of  clothing,  the  gift  of  white  peo- 
ple, to  their  native  costume  of  buckskin  and  blanket.  The  "  first  families  "  of  Madison  (those 
who  are  left)  remember  the  curiosity  with  which  Madame  Covalle  and  her  children  looked  in 
upon  them  through  the  windows  of  their  houses,  refusing  to  enter  the  dwellings,  and  with  what 
interets  they  would  gather  at  the  doors  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  meetings  on  Sunday. 

Oliver  M-mell'wa.s  a  trader  with  the  Indians  in  1832,  having  his  headquarters  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Madison.  He  liad  his  goods  in  a  temporary  Indian-built  hut,  and  he  seems 
to  have  done  a  large  business,  as,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  no  less  than  500  Indians  were 
encamped  between  where  the  State  House  now  stands  and  the  shore  of  Lake  Monona,  who  came 
here  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  him.  He  lived  on  Lake  Waubesa,  on  the  west  side, 
and  had  a  Winnebago  woman  for  a  wife,  with  a  family  of  children ;  but  was  re-married 
according  to  civilized  usages,  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  by  Simeon  Mills,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He 
left  the  county  to  join  the  Indians. 

Lavee,  like  Pelkie,  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  first  house  occupied  in  Madison.  He  had 
a  squaw  wife,  whose  brother  was  stabbed  and  killed  on  the  beach  of  Lake  Monona.  The  mur- 
derer was  also  an  Indian.  As  this  happened  after  the  settlement  of  Madison  had  commenced, 
considerable  excitement  ensued,  but  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter.  It  was  only  one  Indian 
killing  another. 
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United  States  Land  Stjeveys — Dates  of  Surveys  and  Notes  of  Stjeveyobs— Dane  County 
Inclttded  in  Theee  Land  Districts— Census  of  1836— Ye  Ancient  Pioneers- Eably  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dane  County  Kegion— Forming-  and  Naming  the  County— Visits  to 
Dane  County  in  1837. 

UNITED   STATES   LAND   SURVEYS. 

The  first  surveys  by  the  General  Government,  of  lands  in  Wisconsin,  were  made  south  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers.  The  northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  fixed  April 
11,  1818,  on  the  parallel  of  42°  30'  north  latitude,  became,  properly  enough,  the  base  line  of 
these  surveys.  A  principal  north-and-south  line  (known  as  the  Fourth  Meridian)  was  run, 
extending  from  the  base  line  to  Lake  Superior,  at  right  angles  with  the  last-mentioned  line.  The 
Fourth  Meridian  is  west  of  the  territory  of  Dane  County,  running  on  the  east  boundary  of  what 
is  now  the  county  of  Grant,  and  on  the  west  boundary  of  La  Fayette  and  Iowa  Counties,  and 
thence  onward  due  north,  a  distance  west  of  the  west  line  of  Dane  County  of  thirty  miles,  strik- 
ing Lake  Superior  a  short  distance  west  of  the  mouth  of  Montreal  River. 

Parallel  lines  to  the  Fourth  Meridian  were  run  every  six  miles  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  it.  The  intervening  six  miles  bet"ween  these  lines  are  called  ranges.  Range  1  east  is  the 
first  six  miles  of  territory  east  of  the  Fourth  Meridian ;  Range  2  east  is  the  second  six  miles, 
and  so  on  to  Lake  Michigan — Dane  County  lying  in  Ranges,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  east. 

Parallel  lines  north  of  the  base  line  (the  north  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Illinois)  were 
run  every  six  miles,  which,  crossing  the  ranges  at  right  angles,  cut  the  whole  into  blocks  six 
miles  square,  called  townships.  These  are  numbered  by  tiers  going  north  from  the  base  line, 
the  first  tier  being  known  as  Townships  1  north,  the  gecond  tier  as  Townships  2  north,  and  so 
on.  As  the  most  southern  boundary  of  Dane  County  is  distant  from  the  base  line  twenty-four 
miles,  or  four  townships,  of  course  the  first  or  most  southern  tier  of  townships  in  the  county  is 
numbered  five  north  ;  and,  as  there  are  five  tiers,  they  are  numbered  consecutively,  Townships 
5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  north. 

Dane  County,  then,  lies  in  Townships  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  north,  of  Ranges  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 
and  12  east,  except  that  the  northwest  part  of  Township  9,  in  Range  6  east,  and  the  northwest 
corner  of  Township  9,  Range  7  east,  are  a  part  of  Sauk  County.  After  this  territory  was 
surveyed  into  townships,  the  latter  were  subdivided  into  sections  and  quarter-sections. 

Each  town  in  Dane  County  contains  exactly  a  surveyed  township  of  land  of  the  United 
States  survey,  except  such  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  town  of  Albion  is  organized  of  Township  5,  Range  12  east ;  the  town  of  Berry,  of 
Township  8,  Range  7  east ;  town  of  Blooming  Grove,  of  Township  7,  Range  10  east,  except 
so  much  as  is  included  in  the  city  of  Madison  ;  Black  Earth,  of  the  south  half  of  Township  8, 
Range  6  east ;  Blue  Mound^,  of  Township  6,  Range  6  east ;  Bristol,  of  Township  9,  Range  11 
east;  Burke,  of  Township  8,  Range  10  east;  Christiana,  of  Township  6,  Range  12  east;  Cot- 
tage Grove,  of  Township  7,  Range  11  east ;  Cross  Plains,  of  Township  7,  Range  7  east;  Dane, 
of  Township  9,  Range  8  east ;  Deerfield,  of  Township  7,  Range  12  east ;  Dunkirk,  of  Town- 
ship 5,  Range  11  east;  Dunn,  of  Township  6,  Range  10  east;  Fitchburg,  of  Township  6, 
Range  9  east :  Madison,  of  Township  7,  Range  9  east,  except  so  mu6h  as  is  included  in  the  city 
of  Madison;  Mazomanie,  of  the  north  half  of  Township  8,  and  all  of  Township  9,  lying  south 
of  the  Wisconsin  River,  all  in  Range  6  east ;  Medina,  of  Township  8,  Range  12  east ;  Middle- 
ton,  of  Township  7,  Range  8  east ;  Montrose,  of  Township  5,  Range  8  east ;  Oregon,  of  Town- 
ship 5,  Range  9  east ;  Perry,  of  Township  5,  Range  6  east ;  Primrose,  of  Township  5,  Range  7 
east ;  Pleasant  Springs,  of  Township  6,  Range  11  east ;  Roxbury,  of  Township  9,  Range  7 
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east,  except  a  small  fraction  northwest  of  the  Wisconsin,  in  Sauk  County  ;  Rutland,  of  Town- 
ship 5,  Range  10  east ;  Springdale,  of  Township  6,  Range  7  east ;  Springfield,  of  Township  8, 
Range  8  east ;  Sun  Prairie,  of  Township  8,  Range  11  east ;  Vermont,  of  Township  7,  Range  6 
east ;  Verona,  of  Township  6,  Range  8  east ;  Vienna,  of  Township  9,  Range  9  east ;  Westport, 
of  Township  8,  Range  9  east,  except  so  much  as  is  covered  by  a  portion  of  Lake  Mendota,  which 
is  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Madison  ;  Windsor,  of  Township  9,  Range  10  east,  and  York, 
of  Township  9,  Range  12  east. 

The  number  of  acres  in  each  of  the  townships  included  within  the  limits  of  Dane  County 
are,  according  to  the  survey  of  the  United  States,  as  follows — excluding  meandered  lakes  and 
streams,  and  including  the  city  of  Madison  : 

Township  5,  Range  6  (Perry),  22,992.11 ;  Township  5,  Range  7  (Primrose),  22,668.79  ; 
Township  5,  Range  8  (Montrose),  22,662.88 ;  Township  5,  Range  9  (Oregon),  22,614.41 ; 
Township  5,  Range  10  (Rutland),  22,699.09;  Township  5,  Range  11  (Dunkirk),  23,003.67  ; 
Township  5,  Range  12  (Albion),  22,609.37  ;  Township  6,  Range  6  (Blue  Mounds),  22,926.07; 
Township  6,  Range  7  (Springdale),  22,892.48 ;  Township  6,  Range  8  (Verona),  23,153.97  ; 
Township  6,  Range  9  (Fitchburg),  23,255.28;  Township  6,  Range  10  (Dunn),  18,885.16; 
Township  6,  Range  11  (Pleasant  Springs),  21,527.75;  Township  6,  Range  12  (Christiana), 
28,198.55;  Township  7,  Range  6  (Vermont),  22.924,06 ;  Township  7,  Range  7  (Cross  Plains),  28,- 
020.30  ;  Township  7,  Range  8  (Middleton),  22,972.80 ;  Township  7,  Range  9  (Town  of  Madison  and 
most  of  the  City  of  Madison),  12,949.82;  Township  7,  Range  10  (Blooming  Grove  and  a 
south  of  the  City  of  Madison),  19,589.80  ;  Township  7,  Range  11  (Cottage  Grove),  22,- 
451,59 ;  Township  7,  Range  12  (Deerfield),  22,881.88  ;  Township  8,  Range  6  (Black  Earth  and 
south  part  of  Mazomanie),  22,874,11:  Township  8,  Range  7  (Berry),  28,082.49;  Township 
8,  Range  8  (Springfield),  22,998.70  ;  Township  8,  Range  9  (Westport),  21,497.25  ;  Township 
8,  Range  10  (Berke),  22,876.30 ;  Township  8,  Range  11  (Sun  Prairie),  22,731.70  ;  Township 
8,  Range  12  (Medina),  22,578.25  ;  Township  9,  Range  6  (north  part  of  Mazomanie),  8,081.- 
96;  Township  9,  Range  7  (Roxbury),  22,661.23;  Township  9,  Range  8  (Dane),  22,954.06-, 
Township  9,  Range  9  (Vienna),  23',033.01 ;  Township  9,  Range  10  (Windsor),  22,687.19  ; 
Township  9,  Range  11  (Bristol),  22,687.18  ;  Township  9,  Range  12  (York),  22,906.44. 

DATES  OF  SURVEYS  AND  NOTES  OF  SURVEYORS. 

The  township  lines  in  Dane  County  were  run  by  John  MuUett,  assisted  in  some  cases  by 
John  Brink,  in  the  years  1881,  1832  and  1833 — mostly  in  the  latter  year.  The  section  lines 
were  run  in  the  years  1832,  1833,  1834  and  1885,  by  J.  W.  Stephenson,  Lorin  Miller,  John 
Mullett  and  Orson  Lyon.  The  first  surveying  was  done  by  John  Mullett,  who  ran  the  township 
lines  of  Township  6,  Range  7  east  (town  of  Springdale),  in  the  latter  part  of  1831.  The  last 
surveying  was  done  by  Lorin  Miller,  who  ran  the  section  lines  east  of  Sugar  River,  in  Township 
5,  Range  8  east  (Montrose),  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  1835.  Robert  T.  Lytle,  one  of 
the  Surveyors  General,  on  the  21st  of  September  of  that  year,  declared  the  survey  finished  of  all 
that  is  now  Dane  County,  besides  much  other  territory,  south  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Fox  Rivers. 

From  the  field-notes  of  the  surveyors  and  the  Government  plats,  many  items  of  interest 
are  obtained.     These  sources  furnish  the  following  facts : 

Township  5  north,  of  Range  6  east  [Perry) — Was  surveyed  into  sections  by  J.  W.  Ste- 
phenson, in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1833. 

Township  6  north,  of  Range  6  east  {Blue  Mounds). — This  township  was  surveyed  into 
sections  by  John  Mullett,  Deputy  Surveyor,  beginning  the  survey  February  24,  1883,  and  end- 
ing the  following  March.  He  was  assisted  by  Mahlon  Blaker,  Marker;  C.  H.  Stowell,  H.  M. 
Draper  and  John  Brink,  Chainmen. 

Township  7  north,  of  Range  6  east  ( Vermont). — This  township  was  surveyed  into  sections 
by  John  Mullett,  Deputy  Surveyor,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1833,  assisted  by  Mahlon  Blaker, 
Marker-;  C.  H.  Stowell,  H.  M.  Draper  and  John  Brink,  Chainmen. 
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Township  8  north,  of  Range  6  east  {Black  Earth  and  south  half  of  Mazomanie). — This 
township  was  surveyed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1833,  by  the  same  parties  who  surveyed  the  last- 
mentioned  townships,  6  and  7  north,  of  Range  6  east. 

Township  9  north,  of  Range  6  east  {north  half  of  Mazomanie). — The  survey  of  this  town- 
ship into  sections  was  begun  January  15,  1833,  and  finished  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  by 
John  Mullett,  Deputy  Surveyor,  assisted  by  the  same  marker  and  chainmea  as  before  mentioned. 

Township  6  north,  of  Range  7  east  {Primrose). — This  township  was  surveyed  into  sections 
by  J.  W.  Stephenson,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1833. 

Township  6  north,  of  Range  7  east  {Spring dale). — The  northeast  half  of  Section  1,  being 
so  much  of  the  section  as  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Sugar  Creek,  was  the  first  land  surveyed  in 
this  township,  this  was  done  by  Lorin  Miller,  Deputy  Surveyor  in  the  second  quarter  of  1833, 
assisted  by  Russell  Baldwin  and  Noah  Phelps,  Chainmen,  and  Richard  Reese,  Marker.  The  res- 
idue of  the  township  was  surveyed  by  John  Mullett,  Deputy  Surveyor,  assisted  by  Mahlon 
Blaker,  Marker,  and  C.  H.  Stowell,  H.  M.  Draper  and  John  Brink,  Chainmen,  during  the  quar- 
ter of  the  year. 

Township  7  north,  of  Range  7  east  {Cross  Plains). — The  survey  of  this  township  into 
sections  was  begun  March  12,  1833,  and  finished  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  (excepting  so 
much  as  lay  south  of  the  military  road),  by  John  Mullett,  Deputy  Surveyor,  assisted  by  the  par- 
ties last  mentioned.  That  portion  lying  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  township,  consisting  of 
Section  36  and  portions  of  Sections  35,  34,  and  25,  were  not  surveyed  until  December,  1834, 
when  the  lines  were  run  by  Orson  Lyon,  Deputy  Surveyor. 

Township  8  north,  of  Range  7  east  {Berry). — This  township  was  surveyed  into  sections  by 
John  Mullett,  assisted  by  the  same  men  who  aided  him  in  the  survey  of  the  township  last  men- 
tioned, who  began  his  labor  February  15,  1835,  and  finished  the  same  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month. 

Township  9  north,  of  Range  7  east  {Roxhury). — All  of  this  township,  except  the  small 
fraction  lying  west  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  was  surveyed  into  sections  by  John  Mullett,  Deputy 
Surveyor,  with  the  same  assistants  before  mentioned,  who  began  his  labor  January  29,  1833, 
ending  Fel)ruary  6,  thereafter.  Alv;n  Burt  surveyed  the  fraction  now  lying  in  Sauk  County, 
in  1842  ;  it  contains  only  37  acres  and  a  fraction. 

Township  5  north,  of  Range  8  east  {Montrose). — So  much  of  this  township  as  lies  east  of 
Sugar  Creek,  was  surveyed  into  sections  by  Lorin  Miller,  Deputy  Surveyor,  who  commenced  his 
work  (assisted  by  Russell  Baldwin  and  Noah  Phelps,  Chainmen,  and  Richard  Rees,  Marker,) 
January  19,  1834,  and  completed  the  same  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  In  his  field-notes, 
he  says  :  "  The  east  part  of  this  fraction  [that  is,  the  east  part  of  the  present  town  of  Mont- 
rose] is  very  hilly,  but  of  good  quality  of  soil ;  heavily,  not  densely  timbered,  with  black,  white, 
and  yellow  oak.  As  you  approach  the  Sugar  Creek,  the  land  becomes  more  level,  iVith  less  tim- 
ber. The  First  [Lake  Kegonsa]  and  Fourth  Lake  [Mendot^.]  trails  unite  at  and  cross  the 
Sugar  Creek  at  the  '  Fish  Trap  Ford,'  which  is  directly  north  of  Sugar  Creek  Springs,  or 
Dogharty's."  This  survey  was  canceled,  ahd  the  same  was  re-surveyed  by  Orson  Lyon,  in  1834, 
but  the  latter  wrote  no  description  of  the  fractional  part  of  the  township,  thus  re-surveyed  by 
hira.  West  of  Sugar  Creek  was  surveyed  into  sections  by  J.  W.  Stephenson  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1832. 

Township  6  north,  of  Range  8  east  {  Verona). — This  township  was  surveyed  into  sections 
by  Lorin  Miller,  Deputy  Surveyor,  who  commenced  his  work  (assisted  by  Russell  Baldwin  and 
Harvey  Booth,  Chainmen,  and  Richard  Rees,  Marker),  December  15,  1833,  and  completedit 
on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  field-notes,  says  :  "  This  is  agood  township 
of  land,  and  timbered  with  burr,  white,  and  yellow  oak,  and  some  hickory.  It  is  watered  by 
Sugar  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  The  water  is  of  the  best  quality.  There  are  no  bad  marshes. 
The  timber  is  low  and  not  valuable." 

Township  7  north,  of  Range  8  east  {Middleton). — This  township  was  surveyed  into  sections 
by  John  Mullett,  Deputy  Surveyor,  assisted  by  Mahlon  Blaker,  Marker,  and  C.  H.  Stowell,  H. 
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M.  Draper  and  John  Brink,  Chainmen  ;  but.  the  southeast  half  of  the  survey  was  canceled  and 
re-surveyed  by  Orson  Lyon,  in  December,  1834 ;  that  is,  all  southeast  of  the  military  road  was 
thus  re-surveyed.  Mr.  Lyon,  in  his  field-notes,  has  these  "  General  Remarks  :"  "  The  south- 
west part  of  Fractional  Township  7  north,  of  Range  8  /ast,  is  hilly  and  second-rate  land.  The 
northeast  part  is  rolling  and  second-rate.  It  is  timbered  with  burr,  white  and  black  oak,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  grass.  Near  the  west  side  of  the  township,  there  is  about  three  square  miles  of 
prairie.  There  is  also  a  small  portion  of  the  southeast  part  of  the  township  dry,  rich  prairie  and 
first-rate  land,  with  a  growth  of  grass." 

Township  8  north,  of  Range  8  east  {Springfield). — This  township  was  surveyed  into  sec- 
tions by  John  Mullett,  Deputy  Surveyor,  with  the  assistants  last  mentioned ;  commenced  his 
labor  March  19,  1833,  and  finished  the  same  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

Township  9  north,  of  Range  8  east  {Dane). — John  Mullett,  Deputy  Surveyor,  with  the 
same  assistants  before  mentioned,  surveyed  this  township  into  sections,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
18B3. 

Township  5  north.  Range  9  east  {Oregon). — This  township  was  surveyed  into  sections  by 
Lorin  Miller,  Deputy  Surveyor,  assisted  by  Russell  Baldwin  and  Joshua  Hathaway,  Jr.,  Chain- 
men,  and  Richard  Reese,  Marker.  Mr.  Miller  began  his  labors  September  23, 1833,  and  ended 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  In  his  notes,  he  says :  "  The  last  half  of  this  town  is  good 
second-rate  rolling  land,  and  the  whole  town  timbered  with  burr,  white  and  yellow  oak.  The 
west  half,  except  the  marsh,  is  hilly  and  rather  broken.  There  is  little  or  no  water  upon  the 
upland'.     It  has  a  bad  marsh  on  the  west  side,  with  a  stream  passing  through  it." 

Totvmhip  6  north,  Range  9  east  {Fitchburg). — Lorin  Miller  surveyed  this  township  into 
sections,  assisted  by  Russell  Baldwin  and  Harvey  Booth,  Chainmen,  and  Richard  Rees,  Axman. 
Mr.  Miller  commenced  his  survey  December  7,  1833,  and  completed  the  same  on  the  14th  of 
the  month,  when  he  wrote:  "  This  is  a  good  township  of  land,  mostly  gently  rolling,  with  a  good 
soil ;  is  not  well  watered  ;  otherwise  holds  out  many  inducements  to  the  farmer.  It  has  some 
springs  and  streams  on  the  east  side.     On  this  township  we  saw  many  deer  and  prairie  wolves." 

Township  7  north,  of  Range  9  east  {Madison). — Orson  Lyon  surveyed  this  township  in 
December,  1834.  In  his  field-notes,  he  says :  "  The  township  is  rolling  and  second-rate  land, 
timbered  with  burr,  white  and  black  oak.  It  has  an  undergrowth  of  oak  and  grass.  The  bank 
of  the  Third  Lake  is  high,  dry  and  rich  land,  except  a  part  of  the  southwest  side  of  the  lake,  in 
Section  25,  which  is  low  and  marshy,  also  the  southeast  and  west  side  of  a  pond  [Lake  Wingra], 
in  Sections  26,  27  and  28.  The  bank  of  the  Fourth  Lake  is,  with  few  exceptions,  high,  dry 
ground,  timbered  with  black,  white  and  burr  oak.  In  Section  1,  there  is  a  perpendicular  bluff 
of  rocks  about  sixty  feet  high.  There  is,  in  the  northwest  part  of  Section  1,  a  fine  grove  of 
sugar-trees,  containing  about  two  hundred  acres  of  ground.  The  lakes  are  shallow,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  a  variety  of  fish." 

On  Section  6,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  military  road,  Mr.  Lyon  sketches  a  house  with  a 
field  adjacent.  It  is  on  the  northwest  shore  of  the  lake,  which  he  numbers  "Fourth  "  Lake, 
now  Lake  Mendota.  This  incipient  settlement  is  noted  by  the  surveyor  as  "  Mitchell's."  On  the 
east  side  of  Fourth  Lake,  in  Section  1,  the  "perpendicular  blufi""  he  speaks  of,  is  McBride's 
Point  C'  Maple  Bluff").  The  grove  is  called  "  Sugar  Grove  "  by  Mr.  Lyon.  There isan  Indian 
trail  leading  from  Mitchell's  around  the  west  end  of  "  Fourth  Lake,"  in  a  southeast  direction  along 
the  west  end  of  "  Third  Lake,"  thence  onward  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  south  side  of 
the  last-mentioned  lake. 

Township  8  north.  Range  9  east  {Westport). — All  west  of  the  military  road  in  this  town- 
snip — that  is  to  say,  the  two  west  tiers  of  sections  nearly — was  surveyed  by  John  Mullett,  in  the 
^oond  quarter  of  1833.  He  was  assisted  by  Mahlon  Blaker,  Marker,  and  G.  H.  Stowell,  John 
AT\  ^^^  ^'  ^'  •''^'"'*P^'"'  Chainmen.  The  residue  of  the  township  was  surveyed  in  November 
and  December,  1834,  by  Orson  Lyon,  assisted  by  Harrison  Fleshor  and  John  Straight,  Chain- 
men,  and  Madison  Young,  Marker.  Mr.  Lyon  says :  "  The  north  part  of  Fractional  Township 
«  north,  of  Range  9  east,  is  high,  rolling  and  hilly  prairie,  and  first-rate  land.    The  south  and 
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east  part  of  the  township,  with  the  exception  of  the  marshes,  is  rolling  and  second-rate  land 
timbered  with  black,  burr  and  white  oak,  with  an  undergrowth  of  grass.  The  marshes  are  level' 
second  or  third  rate,  with  a  growth  of  ^rass.  The  bank  of  the  lake  (the  north  side  of  Lake 
Mendota)  is  rolling  first  and  second  rare  land,  timbered  with  black  oak,  white  oak,  sugar-tree 
and  linn.  The  southwest  part  of  Section  27,  and  the  southeast  part  of  Section  28,  is  low 
marshy  ground  and  third  rate." 

Township  9  north,  of  Range  9  east  ( Vienna). — The  west  half  of  this  township,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  lay  west  of  the  military  road,  was  surveyed  into  sections  by  John  MuUett,  Dep,uty  Sur- 
veyor, who  began  his  work  April  11,  1833,  and  ended  the  next  day.  He  was  assisted  by  Mah- 
lon  Blaker,  Marker,  C.  H.  Stowell,  H.  M.  Draper  and  John  Brink,  Chainmen.  The  east  half 
of  this  township,  or  so  much  as  lay  east  of  the  military  road,  was  surveyed  by  Orson  Lyon, 
Deputy  Surveyor,  in  November,  1834.  Of  the  tract  surveyed  by  him,  Mr.  Lyon  says :  "  The 
fractional  township  (east  half  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Vienna)  is  nearly  three-fourths  high, 
dry  and  rich  prairie,  with  a  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  The  remaining  is  fourth  rate,  and 
thinly  timbered  with  burr  and  white  oak,  having  an  undergrowth  of  oak  and  grass.  Near  the 
corner  of  Sections  13  and  24,  on  the  east  side  of  the  sections,  there  is  a  circular  mound  fifteen 
chains  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about  120  feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  the  township,  the  land 
is  hilly  and  broken  from  the  south  part  of  Section  12  to  the  southwest  part  of  Section  21,  from 
a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  the  remaining  part  rolling  and  nearly  all  first-rate  land." 

Township  5  north,  of  Range  10  east  {Rutland). — This  township  was  surveyed  by  Lorin 
Miller,  Deputy  Surveyor,  into  sections,  assisted  by  Russell  Baldwin  and  John  Hathaway,  Jr., 
Chainmen,  and  Richard  Rees,  Marker.  The  survey  was  commenced  October  2,  and  completed 
October  9,  1833.  Mr.  Miller  says:  "This  township  is  composed  mostly  of  fine  rolling  land, 
well  timbered,  though  not  densely,  with  burr,  white  and  yellow  oak.  A  deep  creek  [Bad  Fish] 
rises  near  the  northwest  corner,  meanders  across  diagonally  and  leaves  at  the  southwest  corner, 
which  with  its  tributary  forms  a  stream  of  some  importance,  but  is  without  sufficient  fall  for 
machinery.     Its  bottom  is  wide  and  marshy." 

Toionship  6  north,  of  Range  10  east  [Dunn). — This  township  was  surveyed  by  Lorin  Mil- 
^  ler,  Deputy  Surveyor,  who  commenced  his  survey  December  3,  1833,  and  completed  the  same 
March  2,  1834.  He  was  assisted  by  Russell  Baldwin  and  Harvey  Booth,  Chainmen,  and  Rich- 
ard Rees,  Marker.  Mr.  Miller  says:  "This  is  a  good  township  of  land,  and  is  watered  with 
First  and  Second  Lakes  and  two  ponds,  with  Catfish  Creek  and  a  number  of  small  streams,  and 
has  few  marshes.  Its  waters  abound  with  different  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  cat-fish,  pike,  black 
bass  and  rock  bass.  Geese  and  ducks  are  found  in  abundance.  The  land  is  rolling,  and  has 
many  artificial  mounds  in  different  parts  of  the  township.  Between  Sections  34  and  35  is  a  nat- 
ural mound.  In  turning  north  at  thirty  chains  you  come  to  the  foot  of  a  circular  ridge,  the  baae 
of  which  is  fourteen  chains,  including  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  In  the  middle  of  this  hollow 
is  a  beautiful  natural  mound,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  beautifully  sloping  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  and  entirely  detached  from  said  ridge.  On  the  top  of  this  mound  (or 
nearly  so)  is  a  burr  oak  tree  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  exact  line  of  the  survey." 

Township  7  north,  of  Range  10  east  {Blooming  Grove). — This  township  was  surveyed  in 
May  and  June,  1834,  by  Orson  Lyon,  Deputy  Surveyor,  who  says:  " The  township  is  thinly 
timbered  with  burr  and  white  and  black  oak.  The  north  half  is  first  and  second  rate,  and  gently 
rolling,  except  the  marshes  and  swamps.  The  north  part  of  the  lower  lake  [Waubesa]  is  bounded 
by  large  marshes  each  side ;  the  water  is  shallow  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  a  variety  of  fish.  The  shore  of  the  north  or  upper  lake  [Monona]  is  high 
and  dry,  good  soil,  and  the  lake  is  from  two  to  four  miles  across,  the  water  clear  and  shallow. 
No  mineral  of  any  description  is  known  to  exist  within  said  township." 

,  Township  8  north,  of  Range  10  east  {Burke). — Orson  Lyon,  Deputy  Surveyor,  surveyed 
this  township  into  sections  in  September  and  October,  1834.  He  was  assisted  by  Harrison 
Flesher  and  John  Straight,  Chainmen,  and  Madison  Young,  Marker.  "  This  township,"  say» 
Mr.  Lyon,  "  is  high,  dry,  rolling  land,  except  the  marsh  in  the  west  part  of  the  township,  which 
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is  low,  wet  land,  and  of  little  or  no  value.  The  prairie  is  first-rate  soil,  the  woodland  second 
rate,  timber  rather  scrubby  burr,  black  and  white  oak.  The  southeast  part  of  the  township  is 
hilly  and  broken.  On  the  west  half  of  thfe  northwest  quarter  of  Section  24,  there  is  a  natural 
circular  mound,  about  20  chains  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  100  feet  high.  At  thirty-seven 
chains  and  sixty  links  east  of  tl)£  corner  to  Sections  13,  14,  23  and  24,  there  is  a  natural  mound 
3  chains  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  25  feet  high.  No  mineral  is  known  to  exist  within  said 
township." 

Township  9  north,  of  Range  10  east  ( Windsor). — This  township  was  surveyed  into  sections 
in  November,  1834,  by  Orson  Lyon,  He  was  assisted  by  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  last 
township.  Mr.  Lyon  remarks :  "  The  south  and  west  part  of  this  township  is  rolling,  first 
and  second  rate  land,  thinly  timbered  with  burr,  white  and  black  oak,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
oak,  hazel  and  grass.  The  north  and  east  part  is'rich,  rolling  prairie  and  first-rate  land,  with 
a  growth  of  grass  and  various  kinds  of  reeds,  except  a  part  of  Sections  12, 13  and  24,  which  is 
thinly  timbered  with  black,  burr  and  white  oak,  and  has  an  undergrowth  of  oak,  hazel  and 
grass." 

Township  6  north,  of  Range  11  east  (Dunkirk). — ^Lorin  Miller,  Deputy  Surveyor,  com- 
menced surveying  this  township  into  sections  on  the  12th  of  October,  1833,  and  completed  his 
work  on  the  20th  of  the  same.  He  was  assisted  by  Eussel  Baldwin  and  Harvey  Booth,  Chain- 
men,  and  Richard  Rees,  Marker.  "The  aggregate  quality  of  the  soil  of  this  township,"  says 
Mr. -Miller,  "is  perhaps  a  shade  better  than  second  rate.  It  is  tolerably  well  watered  by  the 
Catfish  [now  the  Yahara]  and  four  small  tributaries,  two  on  either  side.  A  narrow  skirt  of 
prairie  is  divided  from  -the  Catfish  by  a  like  skirt  of  good  timber.  A  good,  dry,  rolling  prairie 
extends  from  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  township  far  to  the  north,  the  soil  of  which  is  a 
dark,  sandy  loam.  The  Catfish  Creek,  or  outlet  of  the  Four  Lakes,  meanders  pleasantly  through 
the  township,  and  abounds  in  fine  fish  and  water- fowl,  especially  wild  geese." 

Township  6,  north  of  Range  11  east  [Pleasant  Springs). — Lorin  Miller  surveyed  this  town- 
ship into  sections,  assisted  by  the  same  parties  as  last  mentioned.    He  commenced  November  24, 

1833,  and  completed  March  3  following.  Mr.  Miller  has  this  note  :  "  This  township,  though 
divided  by  its  share  of  crooked  marshes,  may  be  ranked  as  good  second-rate  land.  The  soil  is 
generally  a  warm,  light,  sandy  loam,  which  will  richly  repay  the  cultivator.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  well  watered  by  the  narrow  marshes,  in  which  is  running  water,  in  some  places  contracted 
into  brooks,  but  mostly  expanded  over  the  marsh.  The  First  Lake  [Kegonsa]  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  pure  water,  abounding  in  excellent  fish  and  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl,  which  ofier  fine 
inducements  to  the  sportsman.  The  Catfish  Creek,  at  a  moderate  expense  in  deepening  the 
channel,  may  become  (and  undoubtedly  will)  navigable  for  steamboats  from  Rock  River  to  this 
lake,  a  distance,  by  its  meanders,  of  about  twenty  miles.  A  branch  of  the  Whitewater  Creek 
[the  latter  now  known  as  the  Koshkonong]  rises  on  Section  24,  and  running  north  leaves  the 
town  on  Section  12r  The  surface  of  the  township  is  for  the  most  part  rolling,  timbered  with 
burr,  white  and  yellow  oak,  rather  thinly.  A  fine  old  sugar  grove  is  noticed  on  Section  20.  The 
evident  remains  of  artificial  mounds  and  embankments  furnish  food  for  the  speculations  of  the 
curious." 

Township  7  north,  of  Range  11  east  [Cottage  Grove). — This  township  was  surveyed  in  May, 

1834,  by  Orson  Lyon,  assisted  by  Claudius  J.  Pettibone  and  John  S.  Faber,  Chainmen,  and 
Madison  Young,  Axman.  Says  Mr.  Lyon :  "  The  southeast,  north  and  northwest  parts  of  this  town- 
ship are  rolling  prairie,  and  first-rate  land.  From  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  part  of  the 
township,  there  is  a  line  of  marshes  that  lie  so  flat  and  low  that  they  cannot  be  drained  so  as  to 
be  of  any  consequence.  The  ridges  of  dry  land  between  the  marshes  are  thinly  timbered  with 
white  oak,  black  oak  and  burr  oak  ;  poor,  second-rate  land.  The  streams  are  deep  and  muddy, 
the  currents  dull  and  sluggish.  There  are  no  springs  except  those  which  rise  up  in  the  marshes. 
Ihis  township  might  be  called  second  rate." 

Township  8  north,  of  Range  11  east  [Sun  Prairie).  In  September,  1834,  Orson  Lyon  sur- 
veyed this  township  into  sections,  assisted  by  Harrison  Fletcher  and  John  Straight,  Chainmen,  and 
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Madison  Young,  Axman.  Mr.  Lyon  says :  "  The  northeast  half  of  this  township  is  rolling  and 
first-rate  land,  containing  about  three  and  a  half  square  miles  of  prairie  ;  the  remaining  part 
timbered  with  burr,  white  and  black  oak,  except  the  marsh  in  the  southeast  and  northeast  corner 
of  the  township.  The  southwest  half,  with  the  exception  of  the  marsh,  is  rolling  and  second-rate 
land,  thinly  timbered  with  burr,  black  and  white  oak,  with  an  undergrowth  of  oak  and  grass. 
The  marshes  are  level  and  third  rate,  and  have  a  growth  of  grass." 

Township  9  north,  of  Range.  11  east  {Bristol). — This  township  was  surveyed  by  Orson 
Lyon  into  sections  in  October  and  November,  1834,  assisted  by  the  same  parties  last  mentioned. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lyon  concerning  this  township  are  as  follows  :  "  The  southwest  and  north- 
west part  of  this  township  is  a  rolling  prairie  and  first  rate.  The  east  and  north  part,  second 
rate,  and  is  rather  wet;  timbered  with  burr,  white  and  black  oak,  with  an  undergrowth  of  oak 
grass  and  weeds.  The  northeast  part  of  the  township  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  springs 
rising  near  the  heads  and  on  the  borders  of  the  marshes." 

Township  5  north,  of  Range  12  east  {Albion) — Lorin  Miller  commenced  October  22, 
1833,  to  survey  this  township  into  sections,  he  completed  his  labors  on  the  1st  of  November  fol- 
lowing ;  assisted  by  Russell  Baldwin  and  Harvey  Booth,  Chainmen,  and  Richard  Rees,  Axman. 
Mr.  Miller  remarks  :  "  This  is  a  good  township,  with  the  exception  of  its  marshes ;  soil  dark,  sandy 
loam,  well  timbered  with  white,  burr,  and  yellow  oak  and  hickory,  and  is  tolerably  well  watered, 
though  some  of  its  sections  are  otheFwise.  Sections  25  and  36  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake 
"  Kuskonong  "  [Koshkonong],  which  is  but  an  expansion  of  Rock  River.  This  lake  abounds  in 
a  variety  of  fish,  such  as  pike,  black  and  rock  bass  and  catfish.  Also  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  seen  an  innurherable  multitude  of  ducks,  wild  geese  and  some  swans.  It  has  a  stream  called 
Muskrat  Creek  passing  through  its  center,  and  another,  crossing  its  northeast  corner,  called  the 
Whitewater  [now  Koshkonong],  the  bottoms  of  which  are  marshy  and  bad." 

Township  6  north,  of  Range  W  east  { Christiana). — Lorin  Miller  surveyed  this  township 
into  sections  November  16,  1833,  and  completed  the  same  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month, 
assisted  by  the  same  party  last  mentioned.  "  The  larger  half  of  this  township  "  says  Mr.  Miller, 
"  consists  of  high,  dry,  rolling  prairie  of  rich,  light,  sandy  loam,  tolerably  well  watered  by  the 
Whitewater  [Koshkonong]  which  crosses  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township  and  intersects 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  same,  meanders  across  the  east  side  and  leaves  at  the  southeast 
corner.  The  Muskrat  Creek  rises  in  marshes  on  southwest  quarter  of  the  same  and  leaves  on 
Section  32.  The  several  streams  are  skirted  by  good  oak  timber,  some  hickory  and  aspen.  The 
mounds  (artificial)  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious." 

Township  7  north,  of  Range  I'B  east  [Beerfield). — This  township  was  surveyed  into  sec- 
tions by  Orson  Lyon  in  April  and  May,  1834.  Mr.  Lyon  says :  "  This  township  is  thinly 
timbered  with  white,  burr  and  black  oak,  except  in  the  marshes  and  swamps,  which  are  timbered 
with  tamarack  ;  the  growth  in  the  marshes  is  flags  and  grass  ;  the  marshes  anjj  swamps  are  nearly 
connected  through  the  township,  and  lie  so  flat  and  low  that  the  land  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
The  land  between  the  marshes  is  rolling ;  soil,  sandy,  second  and  third  rate.  No  mineral,  no 
natural  -er  artificial  curiosities  are  known  to  exist  within  said  township." 

Township  8  north,  of  Range  12  east  {Medina). — This  township  was  surveyed  in  June  and 
September,  1834,  by  Orson  Lyon,  assisted  by  Peter  M.  Hannaman  and  Immanuel  Richey, 
Chainmen,  and  Madison  Young,  Axman.  Concerning  this  township,  Mr.  Lyon  says :  "  This 
township  is  rolling,  second  and  third  rate  land,  timbered  with  burr,  black  and  white  oak,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  oak  and  grass,  except  the  swamps  and  marshes,  where  the  growth  is  tamarack, 
grass  and  flags,  with  low,  level,  wet  and  third-rate  land." 

Township  9,  north  of  Range  W,  east  {  York). — Orson  Lyon  surveyed  this  township  in  1834/ 
assisted  by  Harrison  Flesher  and  John  Straight,  Chainmen,  and  Madison  Young,  Axman.  The 
remarks  ot  Mr.  Lyon  are  as  follows :  "  This  township  is  first  and  second  rate  land,  timbered 
with  burr  and  white  oak,  with  an  undergrowth  of  oak  and  grass,  except  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  township,  which  is  low,  level  and  marshy  ground,  and  of  little  or  no  value.  The  water  m 
the  marshes  in  many  places  is  impregnated  with  copperas ;  besides  the  marshes  the  township  is 
watered  by  several  spring  brooks." 
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DANE    COUNTY    INCLUDED    IN    THREE    LAND    DISTRICTS. 

By  the  end  of  1833,  a  large  amount  of  the  public  land  in  Wisconsin,  south  and  east  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers,  had  been  surveyed ;  and,  the  fact  being  reported  by  the  Surveyor 
General,  two  land  districts  were  erected  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  26,  1834.  These 
districts  embraced  all  the  land  north  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  and 
southeast  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers,  included  in  the  then  Territory  of  Michigan.  The 
area  was  then  divided  by  a  north-and-aouth  line,  drawn  from  the  base  line  to  the  Wisconsin 
River,  between  Ranges  8  and  9.  All  east  of  that  line  was  called  the  Green  Bay  Land  District ; 
all  west,  the  Wisconsin  Land  District.  A  land  office  of  the  eastern  district  was  established  at 
Green  Bay ;  of  the  western  district,  at  Mineral  Point. 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  present  county  of  Dane,  lying  west  of  a 
north-and-south  line  drawn  along  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Mendota,  including  what  are 
now  the  towns  of  Perry,  Primrose,  Montrose,  Blue  Mounds,  Springdale,  Verona,  Vermont,  Cross 
Plains,  Middleton,  Black  Earth,  Berry,  Springfield,  Mazomanie,  Roxbury  and  Dane,  fell  into 
the  Wisconsin  Land  District ;  all  east  of  that  line,  including  the  present  towns  of  Oregon,  Rut- 
land, Dunkirk,  Albion,  Fitchburg,  Dunn,  Pleasant  Springs,  Christiana,  Madison,  Blooming 
Grove,  Cottage  Grove,  Deerfield,  Westport,  Burke,  Sun  Prairie,  Medina,  Vienna,  Windsor, 
Bristol  and  York,  also  the  city  of  Madison,  fell  into  the  Green  Bay  Land  District. 

Public  sales  of  the  surveyed  lands  in  the  two  districts  (and  all  the  present  territory  of  Dane 
County  had  been  surveyed),  were  held  in  1835,  at  Green  Bay  and  Mineral  Point,  immediately 
after  which  the  whole  that  remained  unsold  was  open  to  private  entry  at  $1.2.5  an  acre. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  15,  1836,  the  Milwaukee  Land  District  was  erected  out  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Green  Bay  District,  including  all  the  land  lying  between  Range  8 
east  and  Lake  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Illinois  State  line  and  extending  north  so 
as  to  reach  to  and  include  the  tier  of  townships  numbered  10  north  ;  also  Townships  11  and  12 
north,  of  Ranges  21  and  22  east.  Of  course,  in  this  new  district  fell  all  of  the  townships  now 
included  in  Dane  County  that  are  in  Ranges  9,  10,  11  and  12  east,  and  the  present  county 
limits  were  no  longer — any  portion  of  them — in  the  Green  Bay  District. 

The  land  office  for  the  new  district  was  located  at  Milwaukee,  where  the  first  public  sale  of 
lands,  which  had  been  surveyed  after  the  other  lands  had  been  offered  at  Green  Bay  and  Mineral 
Point,  was  held.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1839,  but  as  all  the  lands  in  the  townships  last 
mentioned  had  been  offered  at  public  sale  in  Green  Bay  and  Mineral  Point,  in  1835,  of  course 
they  were  not  again  put  up  for  sale ;  but  parties  desiring  to  enter  lands  in  those  townships  had 
to  go  to  Milwaukee  to  purchase  of  the  Government  instead  of  Green  Bay,  as  formerly. 

CENSUS    OF  1836. 

The  first  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  living  within  what  are  now  the  limits  of  Dan© 
County  was  taken  in  July,  1836,  when  its  territory  was  a  part  of  Iowa  and  Milwaukee 
Counties.  It  so. happened  that  three  of  the  families  were  living  in  the  county  last  mentioned, 
but  were  so  near  the  line  (though  actually  in  Milwaukee  County)  that  they  were  enumerated  in 
Iowa  County.  In  numbering  the  inhabitants,  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families  only  were 
noted ;  but  the  males  were  numbered  separately  from  the  females  ;  thus  : 

HEADS  OP  FAMILIES.                                                                                                                                     Males.  Females.    Total. 

Ebenezer  Brigham* 7  1             8 

Berry  Haney* ."!]!...!!!!!!!!!"!  4  15 

Wallace  Rowan* ...  4  5            9 

Michel  St.  Cyrf !!!!!.,"!!!!!...!!!.............'.'....'......  4  2             6 

John  Emelf '.'.'..'.'.'"....'".. 4  2            6 

AbelRasdallf .......................!..................  2—2 

Whole  number 3g 

•Resident,  in  fact,  in  Iowa  County— in  that  part  which  afterward  became  the  western  half  of  Dane  County.— Ed 
Kmel"  w«nS  i?  S°*'.°'  Milwaukee  County— in  thnt  part  which  afterward  became  the  eastern  half  of  Dane  County.    The  name  "John 
plained -Sd  intended  for  the  Ffenchm.vi  whoso  r-al  name  was  Oliver  Bmell,  frequently  found  written  "  Armel "  as  previously  ex- 
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Subsequently,  but  before  Dane  was  erected  into  a  separate  county,  Bben  Peck  and  wife 
came  to  the  Bast  Blue  Mound,  at  Brigham's  place,  while  "Wallace  Rowan  and  family  moved  into 
what  was  afterward  set  off  as  Columbia  County,  at  Poynette.  When,  therefore,  the  capital  of 
Wisconsin  Territory  was  located  at  Madison — November  28,  1836 — the  country  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  Dane  County,  contained  not  less  than  twenty-nine  inhabitants. 

TE    ANCIENT    PIONEERS. 

Abel  Rasdall  wa,s  a  native  of  Kentucky,  born  August  15,  1805,  in  Barron  County,  son  of 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Rasdall.  He  was  raised  a  farmer.  When  a  young  man,  he  went  to  Mis- 
souri and  engaged  in  lead  mining,  and  in  1828  went  to  Galena  and  assisted  awhile  the  late 
James  Morrison  in  his  mining  operations  at  Porter's  Grove,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Blue 
Mounds,  aind  soon  engaged  in  the  business  of  an  Indian  trader,  locating  his  cabin  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Kegonsa,  about  a  half-mile  south  of  its  outlet.  He  married  a  Winnebago  woman  by 
whom  he  had  three  children.  She  was  a  real  help-meet  to  him  in  the  Indian  trade,  but,  accom- 
panying him  to  Fort  Winnebago  at  some  Indian  payment  there,  she  sickened  and  died  of  small- 
pox, Rasdall  alone  attending  her  and  burying  her  remains.  He  had  been  vaccinated  when 
young,  and  did  not  take  the  disease.  He  subsequently  married  another  Winnebago  woman ; 
,they  had  no  issue,  and  when  her  people  migrated  west,  she  concluded  to  go  with  them — so  Ras- 
dall and  his  Indian  wife  cut  a  blanket  in  two,  each  taking  a  part,  the  Indian  mode  of  divorce. 
In  his  trading  with  the  Indians,  Rasdall  did  not,  by  any  means,  confine  himself  to  his  trading 
establishment,  but  would  pack  several  ponies  with  goods,  and  would  take  a  tour  among  the 
Indian  camps  and  settlements,  and  dicker  off  his  goods  for  skins  and  furs.  He  obtained  his 
goods  at  Galena,  where  he  disposed  of  his  furs  and  peltry.  Not  only  ponies  were  used  for 
packing  a,nd  transporting  goods,  but  Indians  also.  In  1846,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann 
Pitcher,  in  Madison,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  Mr.  Rasdall  died  at  his  home  at  Token 
Creek,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  June  6,  1857,  at  the  age  of  nearly  52  years.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  an  early  settler  of  the  County,  his  trading  adventures  around  the  Four  Lakes  having 
commenced  as  early  as  1831. 

"Among  those  [early  settlers]  recently  deceased,"  wrote  one  of  the  pioneers  soon  after  the 
death  of  Rasdall,  "  was  Abel  Rasdall,  who,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Four 
Lakes  region.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Porter's  Grove^  which  is  situated  about  nine  miles 
from  the  Blue  Mounds,  at  which  place  he  had  charge  of  some  business  in  connection  with  James 
Morrison.  This  was  in. 1828,  and  the  same  year  they  were  joined  by  Ebenezer  Brigham.  Mrs. 
Morrison  joined  her  husband  in  January,  1829.  Henry  Dodge  preceded  them  by  but  one  year 
in  the  occupancy  of  this  region,  having  located  near  his  present  home  in  1827.  Mr.  Morrison 
huilt  two  cabins,  in  1828,  near  the  locality  now  known  as  Porter's  Grove,  one  of  which  was 
designed  as  a  repository  of  goods.  The  means  of  trafiic  with  the  Indians  were  then  very  limited, 
consisting  mostly  in  the  exchange  of  goods  of  various  cheap  kinds  for  furs,  of  which  the  Indians 
had  no  just  knowledge.  Their  goods  consisted  mostly  of  calico,  woolen  cloth,  wampujn  and 
beads.  There  was  nothing  like  a  fixed  system  of  exchange.  An  article  of  goods  worth  one 
shilling  would  often  readily  exchange  for  the  skin  of  an  otter  worth  ,  $5.  The  Indians  had  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  anything,  and  had  no  frugal  ideas  with  regard  to  means  of  living.  They 
subsisted  mostly  upon  animal  food,  which  generally  Consisted  of  ducks  and  fish.  There  was  a 
root  used  by  the  Indians  which  they  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  which  was  found  in 
marshes,  growing  in  a  succession  of  bulbs.  Mr.  Rasdall  said  it  had. no  resemblance  to  the  arrow- 
root either  in  root  or  top.  I  was  quite  unable  to  get  a  satisfactory  impression  of  what  it  was. 
Mr.  Rasdall  had  not  seen  it  for  several  years.  The  name  gijren  it  by  the  Indians  was  No-ah- 
how-in.  Mr.  Rasdall  was  once  cast  ashore  from  Lake  Mgpid^ta,  and,  having  no  provisions,  sub- 
sisted upon  this  root  for  ten  days.  This  was  in  1835,  while  arranging  a  trading  establishment 
near  Lake  Kegonsa.  At  a  prior  date,  whileon  an  excursion  near  the  same  lake,  he  saw  a  bear, 
and  soon  after,  coming  across  the  wigwams  near  its  outlet,  he  informed  the  Indians,  who  will- 
ingly sallied  out,  being  in  great  want  of  food,  and  soon  succeeded  in  capturing  it.     They  readily 
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divided  the  prey,  allowing  a  liberal  share  to  Rasdall's  party,  although  quite  short  of  food  them- 
selves. The  Winnebago  Indians,  at  that  time,  were  regarded  as  friendly.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes 
had  been  displeased  by  the  Pottawatomies  and  Winnebagoes,  which  led  to  a  visit  from  Big 
Thunder  to  the  region  of  the  Four  Lakes  about  that  time.  The  Indians  then  appeared  to  be 
more  provident,  for  in  1831,  1832  and  1833,  Rasdall  believed  that  they  raised  not  less  than 
8,000  bushels  of  corn  at  the  various  fields  and  villages  about  the  lakes.  This  was  mostly  stored 
in  places  arranged  below  ground,  inclosed  by  the  trunks  of  small  trees,  with  which  it  was 
covered,  and  then  often  covered  with  earth. 

"In  the  month  of  June,  1832,  was  the  first  assault  from  the  Indians  in  this  region  of 
country.  At  that  time,  three  men  were  killed  near  the  rude  fort  which  had  been  reared  at  Blue 
Mounds.  The  Indians  seemed  to  cherish  cruel  intentions,  as  was  inferred  from  their  treatment 
of  the  bodies  of  these  men,  after  they  were  slain,  for  they  were  horribly  mutilated.  These  men 
were  Smith,  Force  and  Green  ;  others  have  only  referred  to  the  names  of  Force  and  Green, 
which  has  led  to  the  impression  that  Mr.  Smith  may  not  have  been  killed  at  that  precise  time. 
Mr.  Rasdall  was  one  of  fourteen  men  who  were  sent  forward  as  a  scout,  when  the  army  was 
pursuing  Black  Hawk  from  Rock  River  westward,  before  the  battle  at  Wisconsin  Heights.  His 
party  encamped  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  Catfish  [Yahara]. 

"  They  left  their  encampment  early  in  the  morning,  and  preceded  the  main  body  about  two 
miles,  crossing  the  Catfish,  and  reaching  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Madison.  Here  an  Indian 
was  seen  coming  up  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Monona.  He  seated  himself  upon  the  bank,  appar- 
ently indifferent  to  his  fate.  In  a  moment  after,  his  body  was  pierced  by  several  balls,  one  of 
which  passed  in  at  the  temple  and  out  at  the  back  part  of  his  head.  Mr.  Rasdall  said  the 
Indian  proved  to  have  been  seated  upon  a  grave,  where  he  probably  seated  himself  with  the 
heroic  intention  of  ending  his  days  upon  the  grave  of  some  dear  friend  or  kindred.  This,  he 
thought,  occurred  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  possibly  earlier.  The  Indian  was  seated  with 
his  back  partly  toward  the  party,  and  was  turning,  apparently  to  look  at  them,  when  he  received 
the  shot.  If  the  party  had  more  fully  appreciated  the  character  of  their  victim,  his  life  would, 
most  likely,  have  been  saved  ;  but,  so  frequent  had  been  the  deceptions  practiced  upon  the  whites, 
that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  trust  him,  and  they  were  at  the  time  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  one  of  a  party  lying  near  in  ambush. 

"  This  party,  which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Gentry,  was  sent  forward  in  order  to  recon- 
noiter,  and  prevent  a  surprise  by  the  main  body,  for  they  were  well  assured  that  the  main  body 
of  Indians  was  but  a  short  distance  in  advance,  as  was  afterward  proved,  for  this  was  the  morning 
of  the  memorable  21st  of  July,  near  the  evening  of  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Wisconsin 
Heights.  They  hastened  forward,  passing  a  little  north  of  what  is  now  the  Capitol  Park,  in  Madi- 
son, and  along  Lake  Mendota,  near  the  University.  When  near  Pheasant  Branch,  they  saw  an 
Indian  in  advance  of  them,  who  continued  for  the  same  distance  for  a  short  time,  with  no  apparent 
definite  purpose ;  when  he  suddenly  placed  himself  behind  a  tree,  from  which  he  fired  at  them. 
As  he  had  plainly  exhibited  his  intentions,  their  course  was  very  plain,  and  he  was  soon  slain 
by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  party.  By  spreading  out  to  right  and  left,  his  place  of  refuge  from  them 
was  of  little  avail,  and  in  an  effort  to  escape  he  was  shot  down.  So  hot  was  their  chase,  that  no 
time  was  appropriated  to  the  examination  of  his  body;  but  some  weeks  afterward,  and  after  the 
prairie  had  been  burned  over,  on  examination  of  his  body,  the  watch  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  body  of  Mr.  Force  was  found  among  his  effects.  The  watch  was  the  more  readily  recognized, 
as  it  had  been  used  at  the  fort  at  Blue  Mounds  to  regulate  the  service  of  sentinels.  Mr.  Rasdall, 
with  his  party,  hastened  onward,  after  their  adventure  with  the  Indian  near  Pheasant  Branch, 
and  was  engaged  with  the  army  under  Gens.  Henry  and  Dodge  at  the  Wisconsin. 

"  During  the  battle,  Mr.  Rasdall  said  an  Indian  of  noble  form  stood  upon  a  high  ropk, 
apparently  engaged  in  cheering  on  his  men,  when  a  gun,  considerably  larger  than  others,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  but  without  effecting  any  injury.  He  soon  retreated  from  his  posi- 
tion.    This  Indian  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  old  chief,  Black  Hawk. 
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"  Another  incident  which  illustrated  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare  was  related,  showing  the 
necessity  of  meeting  them  with  some  tact.  As  a  number  of  men  were  in  close  proximity  to  some 
straggling  Indians  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  were  firing  from  behind  bowlders,  logs  or  any- 
thing that  would  afiford  protection,  a  man,  who  was  near  Mr.  Rasdall,  would  often  raise  his  head 
above  the  log  in  order  to  reconnoiter.  While  thus  engaged,  a  ball  from  the  gun  of  an  Indian 
who  was  concealed  quite  near  them,  and  before  unobserved,  took  eifect  just  above  the  eye.  The 
poor  fellow  thus  paid  a  dear  forfeit  for  his  disregard  of  the  advice  given  him  by  his  more  careful 
companions. 

"  During  the  years  referred  to,  other  scenes  were  being  enacted,  and  by  other  parties,  in  the 
Four  Lakes  region.  On  the  15th  and  16th  of  October,  1832,  Capt.  Gidieon  Low,  with  Privates 
James  Halpin  and  Archibald  Crisman,  encamped  on  the  Monona  Lake  ridge.  At  that  time, 
about  five  hundred  Indians  were  encamped  between  where  the  Capitol  now  stands  and  the  shore 
of  Lake  Monona.  These  Indians  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  trafiic  with  a  French  trader,  who 
who  had  his  goods  in  a  temporary  Indian-built  hut.  The  name  of  this  trader  was  Louis 
Armel  [Oliver  Emell].  Capt.  Low  and  his  command  came  down  from  the  Portage 
(Fort  Winnebago),  in  pursuit  of  some  deserters,  whom  they  readily  found,  as  they  had  imbibed 
too  freely  of  the  French  trader's  bad  whisky  to  be  well  qualified  to  secrete  themselves.  One 
of  them  had  taken  so  great  liberty  in  his  debauch  that  he  was  unable  to  be  carried  back  im- 
mediately. The  amiable  officer  and  his  command,  were  led  to  patronize  the  drinking  depart- 
ment which  was  conducted  by  the  French  trader,  quite  as  much  as  corresponded  well  with  their 
mission. 

"  This  expedition  came  from  the  Fort  by  the  way  of  Dekorra  and  Hastings'  Creek,  now 
known  as  Enspringer's,  and  then  across  the  prairie  and  along  the  northwest  side  of  Lake  Men- 
dota,  through  the  old  plat  of  the  City  of  the  Four  Lakes,  and  around  the  west  end  of  the  lake, 
through  the  present  University  grounds.  A  cabin  was  built  at  Enspringer's  place  at  a  very  early 
day.  This  house,  which  for  some  time  served  as  a  resort  for  persons  coursing  through  the  country, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  burned  by  a  soldier  named  John  H.  Megan,  who  had  been  flogged 
and  drummed  out  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Winnebago,  to  which  punishment  he  was  subjected  for 
selling  liquors  clandestinely.  The  man  perished  from  cold  the  night  following,  about  eleven 
miles  toward  Galena,  along  what  is  known  as  the  military  road.  The  poor  fellow,  probably 
finding  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  severe  cold,  strapped  himself  to  a  tree  with  the 
fastenings  of  his  soldier's  knapsack.  He  was  soon  after  discovered,  frozen  stiff,  by  an  expedition 
on  its  way  from  Galena  to  Fort  Winnebago,  where  his  effects,  including  $500  in  gold,  were 
taken,  and  forwarded  to  the  War  Department,  where  they  might  be  claimed  by  his  friends.  A 
command  was  immediately  sent  back  to  bury  him.  Hia  body  is  supposed  to  rest  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  under  which  he  perished.  This  was  about  midway  between  Hastings'  and  Runey's, 
between  which  places  there  werie  no  habitations  at  that  period,  and  this  was  the  way  most  com- 
monly traveled  by  persons  who  were  passing  from  Fort  Winnebago  to  Madison." 

"  Rasdall  at  one  time  kept  a  trading  store  on  the  east  side  of  King  and  Webster  streets,  in 
Madison,  and  on  one  occasion  a  young  Indian  entered  his  store  and  attacked  him  with  an  open  knife. 
Rasdall  was  unarmed,  but,  after  guarding  the  blows,  was  finally  able  to  wrench  the  knife  from 
the  hands  of  the  Indian,  and,  though  wounded  across  the  back  of  his  fingers,  pursued  him  out 
into  the  street,  where  he  caught  and  threw  him  down  and  then  struck  at  him  with  the  knife 
while  he  held  him  down  with  one  hand.  The  knife  each  time  struck  a  heavy  buckskin  belt  the 
Indian  wore,  and  thus  failed  to  injure  him.  The  father  of  the  young  man,  coming  up  at  the 
time,  rushed  up  to  Rasdall  and  besought  him  to  spare  the  life  of  his  son  and  take  his,  as  he  was 
an  old  man  and  had  few  moons  to  live.  The  appeal  touched  the  heart  of  Rasdall,  and,  though 
naturally  rash  and  vindictive,  he  allowed  the  young  man  to  get  up  and  go  off  with  his  father 
without  further  molestation.  " 

Wallace  Rowan,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Dane  County,  whose  name  appears  on  the  list 
of  those  enumerated  in  July,  1836,  lived  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Cross  Plains.  Of 
his  early  history  nothing  is  known.     He  was  largely  employed  in  trafficking  with  the  Indiana, 
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but  was  also  inclined  to  "settle  down,"  as  the  phrase  is,  instead  of  leading  the  wandering  life 
of  the  trader.  He  was  the  owner,  by  purchases  from  the  Government,  of  several  tracts  of  land 
in  what  is  now  Dane  County,  but  soon  after  disposed  of  them.     He  left  the  county  late  in  1836. 

Eowan  was  the  first  settler  in  what  is  now  Columbia  County.  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1836, 
he  entered,  at  the  Green  Bay  Land  OflSce,  the  northeast  quarter  of-  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  34,  Township  11  north,  of  Range  9  east,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Dekorra,  adjoining 
the  village  of  Poynette.  This  was  the  first  land  entered  in  the  county,  but  it  was  then  Brown 
County,  in  Michigan  Territory,  afterward  Brown  County,  Wisconsin  Territory,  subsequently 
Portage  County,  Wisconsin  Territory  ;  then  Columbia  County,  Wisconsin  Territory  ;  finally 
Columbia  County,  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  so  it  remains.  He  moved  froin  Dane  County  to  his  forty 
acres  in  what  is  now  Columbia  County.  "  I  was  at  his  house,"  says  Moses  M.  Strong,  "  on  the 
19th  day  of  February,  1837,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  his  having  just  arrived  there."  He 
was  living  in  a  log  house,  built  by  himself  on  his  own  land,  and  he  ^vent  thera  to  stay.  There 
was  no  other  settler  (as  the  term  settler  is  usually  understood),  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now 
Columbia  County,  so  early  as  Rowan. 

Rowan's  house  was  a  double  log  tenement,  built  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  with  the 
Indians  and  as  a  house  of  entertainment  for  travelers.  It  was  on  the  military  road  that  ran  from 
Prairie  du  Chien,  by  the  way  of  Fort  Winnebago,  to  Fort  Howard.  On  this  highway,  there  was 
considerable  travel  for  a  number  of  years.  Rowan's  tavern  was  a  little  south  of  what  is  now 
Dole's  mill,  near  a  large  spring.  Rowan  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  perfectly  honest,  one  in  whom 
you  would  at  first  sight  be  persuaded  you  could  put  confidence.  His  wife,  though  not  so  refined 
as  her  husband,  was  equal  to  him  in  kindness  to  travelers  and  friends.  Rowan  was  a  man  of 
medium  height,  rather  thin  in  flesh,  and  of  a  somewhat  dark  complexion.  He  had  great  conver- 
sational powers,  was  very  social,  and  took  great  pains  to  make  everybody  who  stopped  with  him 
as  comfortable  as  his  situation  would  permit.  He  carried  on  a  small  farm  at  the  same  tirne, 
raising  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  the  very  best  kinds  of  vegetables.  He  had  a  large  family  of 
children.  His  oldest  daughter  Mr.  Rowan  always  called  '•  Ducky."  She  was  a  splendid  girl — 
handsome,  smart  and  well-behaved.  His  second  daughter  was  called  "Pop."  Rowan  also  kept 
a  trading-house  at  Portage  City,  in  18-38.  "A  daughter  of  Mr.  Rowan,"  says  the  Wisconsin 
Enquirer  of  June  1,  1839,  "  who  resides  twelve  miles  this  side  of  the  Portage,  was  on  Tuesday 
last  shockingly  burned,  her  clothes  having  caught  fire  during  the  absence  of  her  parents  from 
the  house.^    Her  recovery  is  very  doubtful.     She  is  eight  or  nine  years  old." 

In  1840,  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wood,  he  made  a  claim  on  the  Baraboo  River.  They 
built  a  saw-mill  just  at  the  upper  end  of  Baraboo  Village.  They  supplied  the  lumber  that  was 
used  in  building  up  the  village,  and  rafted  lumber  down  the  river,  which  was  so  crooked  that  it 
caused  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  reach  the  Wisconsin.  In  1842,  Rowan  left  Columbia  County, 
and  took  his  family  with  him  to  Baraboo.  He  soon  after  died  ;  his  beautiful  daughter  quickly 
followed  her  father  to  the  grave,  and  then  the  mother. 

Rowan  and  his  wife  were  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  understood  by  a  remark  made  by 
Mrs.  Rowan,  who,  when  asked  to  what  tribe  she  belonged,  answered,  "  Gol  darn  it,  I  don't 
belong  to  no  tribe  !     I  am  from  Indianer  1 " 

There  have  been  many  stories  told  of  Rowan's  Hotel.  An  old  settler  relates  this  one  :  "  I 
arrived  there  in  1837,  at  about  11  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  horseback.  The  hostler,  a  Frenchman,  was 
yet  up,  making  fires  to  keep  those  comfortable  who  were  sleeping  on  the  floor.  After  taking 
care  of  my  horse,  I  went  into  the  house.  There  was  a  good  fire,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with 
men,  sleeping.  I  asked  the  French  hostler  for  something  to  eat ;  so  he  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  brought  me  a  whole  duck  and  two  potatoes.  He 'said  that  was  all  he  could  find  cooked. 
After  eating,  I  felt  like  lying  down.  He  pointed  to  a  place  between  two  men.  I  took  my  blan- 
ket and  crowded  myself  into  it.  Next  morning  the  teamsters  got  up  to  feed  their  teams,  and,  in 
takmg  out  their  corn,  they  scattered  some  inside  and  outside  the  house.  James  Duane  Doty, 
(afterward  Governor),  was  lying  next  to  the  door,  in  his  robes  ;  I  was  next  to  him,  in  my  blan- 
ket.   A  lean,  long  old  sow  found  the  corn  that  the  teamsters  had  scattered  outside  the  door. 
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This  encouraged  her  to  follow  up  the  corn  that  was  scattered  inside.  Finding  some  among 
Doty's  robes,  she  put  her  nose  under  him  and  rolled  him  over,  when  he  exclaimed  :  '  Landlord! 
Landlord  !  you  must  postpone  my  breakfast  for  some  time,  as  I  have  not  yet  got  rested.'  Instead 
of  the  landlord  disturbing  him,  it  was  the  old  sow.  Then  I  heard  some  curious  noise  outside 
which  kept  me  awake  ;  so  I  got  up,  and  found  that  the  noise  was  created  by  a  modern  grist-mill 
erected  in  front  of  the  door,  for  grinding  corn  into  meal.  A  pestle  hung  to  the  end  of  a  spring-' 
pole :  there  was  a  mortar  made  by  burning  out  a  hollow  in  the  top  of  a  stump.  We  all  of  us 
had  the  first  mess  made  out  of  this  mill,  and  you  could  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  fine  sift- 
ings  of  stone  coal,  such  as  jou  find  in  a  blacksmith-shop.  We  had  good  coffee  and  plenty  of 
honey.     We  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  were  thankful  for  it." 

Perry  Haney,  another  of  "  ye  ancient  pioneers,"  well  remembered  by  the  old  settlers  of  the 
county,  was  a  resident  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Cross  Plains.  Of  his  early  history  noth- 
ing is  known.  He  was  one  of  those  enumerated  as  residing  in  what  is  now  Dane  County,  in 
July,  1836.  He  was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  a  borderer.  His  home  was  near  the  pres- 
ent depot  in  Cross  Plains.  He  lived  in  a  small  log  house  ;  was  married,;  his  wife's  maiden  name 
was  Baxter.  He  remained  in  the  county  until  after  the  Territory  became  a  State,  when,  in  true 
pioneer  style,  "  he  went  West ;"  but,  of  the  manner  of  his  going,  history  is  necessarily  silsnt. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Haney's  shooting  the  Frenchman  Pelkie.  It  is  recorded  that 
they  "  had  the  dispute  about  a  claim  of  land  in  Cross  Plains,  and  Haney  shot  the  Frenchman 
through  the  thigh,  the  ball  entering  the  folding  leaf  of  a  cherry  table,  and  which  for  years  after- 
ward was  shown  by  Haney  to  his  friends  as  a  curiosity.  Haney,  however,  took  care  of  Pelkie 
until  his  final  recovery." 

It  is  also  related  that  Haney  at  one  time  borrowed  $50  of  a  citizen  of  Madison,  and  ten- 
dered him  his  note,  which  the  latter  refused,  remarking  that  it  was  a  matter  of  honor  between 
Haney  and  himself,  and  all  he  wished  was  that  the  money  should  be  returned  at  a  given  date. 
Haney  was  never  known  to  honor  his  note,  but  this  matter  of  verbal  promise  to  pay  was  the 
highest  form  of  integrity  to  him,  and,  on  the  appointed  day,  Haney  passed  over  the  lawful 
amount  with  a  nervous  earnestness  that  he  never  was  known  to  experience  at  any  other  time 
when  his  note  of  hand  fell  due. 

EARLY  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  DANE  COUNTY  REGION. 

The  first  civilized  claimants  to  the  territory  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Wiscon. 
sin  were  the  French.  The  whole  of  the  Northwest  was  claimed  by  France  from  1671  to  1763 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British.  By  the  "  Quebec  Act "  of  1774,  all  of  this  region  was 
placed  under  the  local  administration  of  Canada.  It  was,  however,  practically  put  under  a  des- 
,potic  military  rule,  and  so  continued  until  possession  passed  to  the  United  States.  Before  the 
last-mentioned  event,  and  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  the  conflicting  claims  of  Virginia, 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  portions  of  the  country,  were  relinquished  to  the 
general  Government.  AH  these  claims  were  based  upon  supposed  Chartered  rights,  Virginia 
adding  to  hers  the  right  of  conquest,  as  she  contended,  of  the  "  Illinois  country  "  during  the 
Revolution.  As  early  as  October,  1778,  Virginia  declared,  by  an  act  of  her  General  Assembly, 
that  all  the  citizens  of  that  commonwealth  who  were  then  settled,  or  should  thereafter  settle,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Ohio,  should  be  included  in  a  distinct  county,  which  should  be  called 
Illinois.  No  Virginians  were  then  settled  as  far  north  as  the  southern  boundary  line  of  what  is 
now  Wisconsin,  and,  as  none  thereafter  located  so  far  north  before  Virginia  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  all  her  rights  to  territory  on  the  western  and  northern  side  of  the  Ohio,  it  follows 
that  no  part  of  the  territory  which  afterward  became  Wisconsin  was  ever  included  in  Illinois 
County  as  a  part  of  Virginia  ;  nor  did  the  last-mentioned  State  ever  exercise  any  jurisdiction 
over  any  portion  of  the  territory  now  constituting  this  State,  or  make  claim  to  any  part  of  it  by 
right  of  conquest. 

.   Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  establishing  a  government  over  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  territory  was  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1783  from 
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Great  Britain,  possession  only  was  obtained  by  the  United  States  of  the  southern  portion,  the 
northern  part  being  held  by  the  British  Government  until  1796.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1790,  exercising  the  functions  of  Governor,  and  having  previously  organized  a  government 
for  the  country  under  the  ordinance  just  mentioned,  established,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois, 
a  county  which  was  named  St.  Clair.  But,  as  this  county  only  extended  north  "  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Mackinaw  Creek,  on  the  Illinois,"  it  did  not  include,  of  course,  any  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Wisconsin,  although  being  the  nearest  approach  thereto  of  any  organized  county 
up  to  that  date. 

In  1796,  Wayne  County  was  organized,  which  was  made  to  include,  beside  much  other  ter- 
ritory all  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  watered  by  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan.  But  no 
part  of  what  is  now  Dane  County  came  within  its  jurisdiction.  From  1800  to  1809,  what  are 
now  the  limits  of  Wisconsin  were  within  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  and,  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, passed  into  the  Territory  of  Illinois.  It  is  probable  that  Indiana  Territory  exercised 
iurisdiction  over  the  Territory  now  included  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
appointing  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  one  for  Green  Bay  and  one  for  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  the 
year  1809,  the  Illinois  Territorial  Government  commissioned  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  and 
two  militia  oflBcers  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  county  of  St.  Clair  having  previously  been  extended 
so  as  to  include  that  point,  and  probably  Green  Bay,  thereby  bringing  into  its  jurisdiction  what 
is  now  Dane  County.  In  the  course  of  time,  other  Illinois  counties  had  jurisdiction,  until,  in 
1818,  what  is  now  Wisconsin  became  a  portion  of  Michigan  Territory. 

By  a  proclamation  of  Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  of  October  26,  1818, 
Brown  and  Crawford  Counties  were  organized.  The  county  of  Brown  originally  coLnprised  all 
of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  east  of  a  line  passing  north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  port- 
age between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  except  a  small  portion  of  the  Door  County  penin- 
sula, which  was  included  in  the  county  of  Michilimackinac.  The  limits  of  the  county  extended 
north  into  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  Michigan  so  far  that  its  north  line  ran  due  west 
from  the  head  of  Noquet  Bay.  An  east-and-west  line,  passing  near  the  northern  limits  of  the 
present  county  of  Barron,  separated  the  county  of  Crawford  from  the  county  of  Michilimackina'c 
on  the  north ;  on  the  east,  it  was  bounded  by  the  county  of  Brown ;  on  the  south,  by  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Mississippi  River.  The  present  county  of  Dane  was  thus 
included  in  both  the  counties  of  Brown  and  Crawford,  and  the  line  "  through  the  middle  of  the 
portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,"  extending  south  to  the  Illinois  line,  divided 
the  territory  now  forming  Dane  County  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  By  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  approved  October  29,  1829,  to  take  effect  the  1st  of 
January  following,  the  county  of  Iowa  was  established,  embracing  all  the  present  State  of  Wis- 
consin south  of  the  Wisconsin  River  and  west  of  Brown  County  ;  in  other  words,  it  included  the 
whole  of  what  was  previously  Crawford  County  lying  south  of  the  Wisconsin  River.  What  is 
now  Dane  County  was  thereby  included  in  portions  of  Brown  and  Iowa  Counties.  On  the  6th 
of  September,  1834,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Iowa  was  extended  so  as  to  be  identical  with  the  lin 
between  the  Green  Bay  and  Wisconsin  Land  Districts ;  that  is,  it  was  fixed  upon  the  meridian 
between  Ranges  8  and  9  east.  By  the  same  act,  all  that  district  of  country  before  that  time  in 
Brown  County,  lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  between  Townships  11  and  12  north,  in  all  the 
ranges  east  of  Range  8  (the  east  line  of  Iowa  County  as  established  by  the  same  act),  was  con- 
stituted a  new  county,  and  named  "  Milwaukie ;"  so  that  what  is  now  Dane  County  fell  into 
Iowa  and  Milwaukee  Counties  instead  of  Iowa  and  Brown  Counties,  as  before ;  that  is  to  say,  all 
of  the  present  county  of  Dane  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  thrpugh  the  extreme 
west  end  of  Lake  Mendota  was  then  in  Iowa  County;  while  all  east  of  that  line  was  in  Mil- 
waukee County  ;  and  the  divisions  so  remained  until  December  7,  1836. 

FORMING   AND    NAMING   THE    COUNTY. 

By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  December  7,  1886,  Townships  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9 
north,  of  Ranges  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  east — that  is,  so  mu/jh  of  them  as  was  then  surveyed 
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— were  set  apart  as  a  new  county,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Dane.  The  seat  of  justice 
was  located  at  Madison,  and  the  county  was  attached  to  Iowa  County  for  judicial  purposes.  It  was 
njore  than  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  new  county  out  of  the  thirty-five  townships  pre- 
viously enumerated,  before  its  organization  for  all  county  purposes  was  effected. 

James  Duane  Doty  gave  the  name  Dane  to  the  new  county,  in  honor  of  Nathan  Dane, 
who,  when  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  introduced  into  that 
body  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Doty  deemed  it  very  proper  that  the  county  in  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  last  Territory  organized  out  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory  should  perpetuate  the 
name  of  Dane. 

VISITS     TO     DANE      COUNTY      IN      1837. 

I.— By  G.  W.  Feathekst.  nhatjgh. 

The  banks  [of  the  Wisconsin  after  leaving  the  portage]  at'fitst  were  low,  and  verdant  with 
overhanging  foliage,  as  were  the  beautiful  islands  which  frequently  presented  themselves ;  whilst 
often  the  river  expanded  into  an  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water,  of  a  reddish  color,  marking  the 
quality  of  the  soil  it  had  passed  through.  The  river,  however,  was  so  shallow  in  many  places 
that  our  canoe  frequently  grazed  the  bottom  ;  and,  going  with  unusual  velocity,  we  more  than 
once  got  so  fast  in  the  sand  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  force  it  back  into  deeper  water.  Upon 
such  occasions,  or  at  any  difficult  passes,  the  men  never  hesitated  to  jump  out,  knowing  what 
frail  vessels  birch-bark  canoes  are,  and  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  I  never  had  men  in  my  service 
more  to  be  depended  upon  in  emergencies  of  this  kind. 

About  10  A.  M.,  we  came  up  with  sandstone  strata,  of  the  same  character  with  those  which 
I  had  examined  at  Fort  Winnebago.  At  11,  the  country  began  to  rise,  and  became  hilly  in  the 
distance.  We  passed  a  sandstone  bluif  sixty  feet  high,  the  strata  still  preserving  that  horizontal 
character  which  distinguishes  the  coal  measures  and  the  other  intervening  silurian  beds  I  had 
left  behind  me,  all  of  which  lay  above  these  rocks.  The  loose  sandbanks  of  the  river  contained 
seams  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  showing  that  they  were  derived  from  the  strata  the  river  had  broken 
down,  they  being  everywhere  banded  with  red  and  yellow  oxides.  Our  course  being  southwest 
by  south  by  compass,  ws  came  up  at  noon  with  some  pine  trees,  and  a  sandstone  bluff  on  the 
right  bank  150  feet  high.  As  a  storm  appeared  to  be  rising  in  the  west,  I  stopped  here  a  short 
time,  not  wishing  the  men  to  eat  their  meal  in  so, much  discomfort  as  they  had  done  upon  other 
occasions  ;  but  we  were  soon  off  again,  and  got  into  a  fine  expanse  of  the  river,  free  from  islands, 
with  lofty,  sloping  banks,  pleasingly  interspersed  with  oak  trees.  At  half  past  2  P.  M.,  we 
passed  an  isolated  ridge  standing  a  little  back  from  the  left  bank,  with  a  singular  crest,  rudely 
resembling  walls  and  batteries,  near  200  feet  high.  Every  now  and  then  we  passed  heaps  df 
dead,  valves  of  the  unios,  many  of  which,  from  their  freshness,  appeared  to  have  been  very 
recently  dragged  there  by  the  otters  and  musk-rats.  I  occasionally  stopped  to  examine  them, 
and  sometimes  obtained  very  beautiful  shells,  especially  a  large  TJ.  rectus,  with  a  deep,  salmon- 
colored  nacre.  The  species,  generally  resembled  those  in  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  other 
Western  rivers,  and  confirmed  my  previous  experience  of  the  separation  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
species. 

The  day  at  length  becoming  cold  and  rainy,  our  musical  propensities  became  dormant,  and 
we  went  silently  on,  anticipating  the  evening  encampment  and  its  comfortable  fires,  when  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  not  exclusive  possession  of  the  country,  a  small  canoe  heaving  in  sight  from 
below.  On  coming  up  with  it  we  found  it  contained  an  old-looking  Indian,  his  squaw  and  two 
young  children  ;  -the  squaw  had  some  clothes  on,  but  the  man  and  the  children  were  quite  naked. 
They  looked  uncomfortable  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  Indians  are  so  accustomed  to  sufi'er  in  this 
manner  that  they  never  complain.  They  are  only  really  unhappy  when  they  cannot  procure 
food.     I  gave  this  poor  family  a  few  biscuits,  and  the  woman  seemed  grateful. 

At  4  P.  M.,  we  passed  a  picturesque-looking  mass  of  horizontal  sandstone,  extending  with 
some  interruptions  for  about  a  mile,  distant  probably  about  forty  miles  from  the  portage ;  and  at 
half-past  five,  observing  a  comfortable  place,  near  to  an  ancient  abandoned  Indian  village  [now 
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Prairie  du  Sac,  in  Sauk  County],  I  made,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  men,  the  signal  for  landing. 
Whilst  they  were  pitching  my  tent,  I  attempted  to  walk  to  an  elevated  ridge  that  appeared  not 
very  far  from  us,  to  get  a  look  at  the  country,  but  I  found  it  excessively  fatiguing  ;  the  distance 
was  greater  than  I  supposed ;  the  wild  grass  was  wet,  and  often  up  to  my  chin  ;  night  was  coming 
on.  I  was  alone  and  unarmed,  and  when  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  looked  at  the 
ascent,  I  began  to  think  the  wisest  thing  I  could  do  was  to  return  without  delay,  and  I  did 
return,  but  bedraggled  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  After  regaling  myself  with  dry 
clothes,  a  comfortable  repast  and  a  lounge  at  the  cheerful  fire,  I  shut  myself  in  the  tent  for 
the  night. 

My  rest  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  mosquitoes,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  tent ; 
and,  although  I  was  up  early,  we  could  not  start  for  a  dense  fog  that  was  upon  the  river.  I 
therefore  amused  myself  with  looking  at  the  deserted  wigwams  near  us.  They  were  formed  with 
nine  poles,  about  twelve  feet  high,  fixed  into  the  ground  in  a  circle,  about  two  feet  apart  from 
each  other,  and  their  tops  bent  to  a  point  and  fastened  together.'  These  poles  were  strengthened 
with  others  interwoven  round  them,  and  the  whole  covered  with  birch  bark.  An  Indian  house 
of  this  kind  costs  but  very  little  labor,  and  with  a  small  fire  in  the  middle  is  comfortable  in  the 
coldest  weather,  the  smoke  escaping  through  a  hole  where  the  poles  meet.  The  fog  began  to 
clear  away  at  7  A.  M.,  and  we  resumed  our  voyage.* 

II.— By  Alexandee  F.  Pratt. 

[In  the  month  of  February,  1837,  the  writer  of  the  following,  in  company  with  Augustus 
Story,  started  on  a  tour  to  the  mining  regions.  Passing  through  Prairie  Village,  now  Waukesha, 
they  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Fort  Atkinson  to  the  Yahara  River,  near  the  present  site  of  Dun- 
kirk. Here  they  encamped,  building  a  fire,  which  they  kept  up  till  morning,  on  account  of  the 
wolves,  which  watched  them  closely.  The  next  morning  they  proceeded  up  the  stream,  knowing 
that  it  would  lead  them  to  the  Fourth  Lake,  as  it  was  then  called,  where  there  were  several  wig- 
wams, and  where  they  could  obtain  something  to  eat,  even  if  it  were  not  of  the  choicest  kind.] 

At  about  noon  we  reached  the  First  Lake  [Kegonsa,]  and,  seeing  moccasin  tracks  in  the 
snow,  we  followed  them  for  a  short  distance  to  a  wigwam,  but  found  it  tenantless.  After  search- 
ing it  from  top  to  bottom,  we  found  a  few  cold  roasted  potatoes,  which  we  (after  having  fasted  for 
twenty-four  hours)  relished  well.  We  remained  in  this  wigwam  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  passed 
on  to  the  point  where  Madison  is  now  located.  At  that  time,  neither  the  ax  nor  "  the  shovel 
and  the  hoe  "  had  been  hung  up  or  laid  down  in  that  vicinity.  It  was  nearly  sundown  when 
we  crossed  the  Third  Lake  [Monona].  After  traveling  over  the  first  eminence — where  the  State 
House  now  stands — we  struck  a  ravine  (between  Capitol  Square  and  the  present  site  of  the  Uni- 
versity), where  we  made  a  halt,  struck  up  a  fire,  and  encamped  for  the  night,  without  even 
making  any  inquiry  about  supper.  The  cold  potatoes  which  we  ate  at  noon  supplied  the  place 
of  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  The  weather  had  rnoderated  a  little,  which,  together  with  the 
hardships  of  the  journey  and  our  extreme  fatigue,  caused  us  to  sleep  quite  comfortably  during 
the  night.  The  next  morning  we  crossed  Fourth  Lake  [Mendota],  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  where  we  saw  a  small  log  cabin,  which  was  the  first  building  of  the  kind  we  had  seen 
since  leaving  Fort  Atkinson.  We  knocked  at  the  door,  but  all  was  silent.  We  were  both  cold 
and  hungry,  and  the  sight  of  a  cabin  was  some  relief.  We  did  not  wait  for  ceremony,  but  bolted 
in,  where  we  found  a  squaw  and  some  four  or  five  papooses.  We  spoke  to  her  in  the  Pottawat- 
omie language,  but  she  made  no  reply.  We  were  soon  satisfied  that  she  did  not  understand  us. 
We  then  made  all  the  signs  that  our  Indian  education  or  ingenuity  would  admit  of,  to  show  her 
that  we  were  hungry  ;  but  all  in  vain.  We  expected  that  her  husband  would  soon  come  in  £^nd 
kick  us  out  of  doors,  without  waiting  for  an  explanatiou,  and  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  A  white 
wan  [St.  Cyr],  however,  soon  came  in,  spoke  to  us  in  good  English,  and  seemed  glad  to  see  us. 
He  informed  us  that  he  was  a  Canadian,  that  the  squaw  was  his  wife,  and  that  the  children  were 

•From  "  A  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor."    By  G.  W,  reatherstonhaugh.    Vol.  I.,  pp.  193-196. 
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also  his.     The  squaw  belonged  to  the  Winnebago  tribe,  and  spoke  a  different  language  from  the 
other  Indians  in  the  vicinity. 

He  had  been  an  Indian  trader  there  for  years.  The  lands  which  he  had  cultivated  had  been 
sold  [entered]  without  his  knowledge ;  for,  in  fact,  he  took  no  interest  in  anything  except  trading  in 
furs,  etc.  His  wife,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  our  wants,  flew  around  and  prepared  for  us  a 
supper.  It  was  a  kind  of  pot-pie,  which  we  relished  very  well.  After  finishing  our  meal  we  in- 
quired what  kind  of  meat  we  had  eaten,  and  were  informed  that  it  was  musk-rat.  We  remained 
there  till  morning,  and  then  left  for  the  Blue  Mounds. 

III.— By  G.  W.  Teatheestonhaugh. 

May  28,  1837. — Having  finished  our  investigations  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  began  to 
pack  up  my  fossils  and  minerals,  preparatory  to  an  excursion  to  Tycoberah  [the  Pour  Lakes]. 
A  more  melancholy  and  dreary  place  than  this  Mineral  Point  I  never  expect  to  see  again.  We 
had  not  tasted  a  morsel  of  fresh  meat,  or  fish,  or  vegetables,  since  we  had  been  here.  There  was 
not  a  vestige  of  a  garden  in  the  place,  and  the  population  seemed  quietly  to  have  resigned  itself 
to  an  everlasting  and  unvarying  diet  of  coffee,  rice,  treacle  and  bread  and  salt  butter,  morning, 
noon  and  night,  without  any  other  variety  than  that  of  occasionally  getting  a  different  cup  and 
saucer. 

May  29. — Having  engaged  a  wagon,  we  took  our  places  in  it  very  early,  and  I  turned  my 
back,  not  unreluctantly,  upon  our  late  quarters,  leaving  my  luggage  to  keep  company  with  the 
asafcetida  until  my  return.  We  were  now  bound  to  Tycoberah,  and  to  those  prairies  and 
lakes  whose  beauty  had  been  so  much  extolled  to  me.  Madison  City,  too,  was  an  attraction 
before  us  ;  in  truth,  we  had  been  so  wretchedly  oif  at  oilr  apothecary's  that  we  were  convinced 
any  change  would  be  much  for  the  better,  and  were  ardently  longing  to  see  new  faces  in  the 
shape  of  potatoes,  freSh  fish  and  meat.  As  to  architectural  expectations,  I  was  cautious  enougfi, 
in  consequence  of  my  late  experience,  not  to  entertain  any  very  exalted  ones,  and  therefore 
limited  my  anticipations  to  the  larder  of  the  best  tavern  of  .themetropolis  of  the  Territory,  where 
it  was  clear  there  must  be  something  better  than  treacle  and  asafcetida.  About  five  miles  from 
Mineral  Point  we  called  upon  the  Governor,  Gen.  Dodge,  at  a  quiet  cabin  he  had  built  for 
himself  in  a  small,  secluded  valley,  tolerably  well  wooded,  and  spent  half  an  hour  with  him. 
This  gentleman,  at  that  time  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Territory,  was  said  to  be  a  perfect  West- 
ern character.  I  had  seen  him  on  horseback  in  the  streets  of  Mineral  Point,  and  was  struck 
,with  the  appearance  of  his  accouterments,  having,  although  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  immense 
horse-pistols  staring  out  of  his  holsters.  He  had  been  brought  up  on  the  frontiers,  and  since 
his  manhood  had  been  rather  notorious  for  his  desperate  feuds  with  various  individuals,  many  of 
whom  still  surviving,  he  always  went  armed,  the  invariable  practice  of  bloods  of  his  caliber  being 
to  fire  immediately  at  any  hostile  approach. 

On  taking  our  leave  of  His  Excellency,  we  passed  some  "  diggings,"  with  a  few  miserable 
huts  erected  near  them,  dignified  with  the  name  of  Dodgeville.  From  hence  we  pursued  our  way 
across  a  rolling  prairie,  covered  with  charming  wild  flowers,  and  then  came  to  some  woodland, 
where  the  country  became  somewhat  hilly.  Here,  at  noon,  we  were  met  by  my  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Messersmith,  who  was  on  the  lookout  for  us,  and  who  conducted  us  to  his  farm-house,  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  a  little  wooded  dell,  near  a  copious  spring  of  delicious,  clear  water.  We 
were  received  in  the  kjindest  manner  by  his  family,  and,  after  partaking  of  a  homely  repast, 
served  to  us  with  unceasing  kindness,  we  set  out  on  a  long  ramble  to  visit  Ms  diggings,  which 
appeared  to  be  very  productive.  On  our  return  to  the  farm  we  were  surprised  by  a  hurricane 
and  a  heavy  storm,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain,  in  which  we  had  to  walk  about  four  miles, 
drenched  through  and  through.  We  were  glad  to  get  back  to  our  host's  cabin  and  repair  our 
misfortune  as  well  as  we  could  at  a  rousing  wood  fire.  Mrs.  Messersmith  then  gave  us  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  we  lay  down  whilst  our  clothes  were  taken  care  of  by  the  good  lady. 

May  30. — At  the  dawn  of  day  I  rose,  and,  finding  my  clothes  comfortably  dried,  dressed, 
and  went  to  the  beautiful  spring,  where  having  made  my   ablutions,  I  took  a  stroll  before 
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breakfast,  and;  having  taken  our  cup  of  coffee  and  thanked  our  friends  for  their  very  hospitable 
reception,  wn  again  got  into  our  wagon  and  drove  sixteen  miles  over  the  prairie  to  the  Blue 
Mounds,  two  considerable  elevations  of  rock,  consisting  of  a  siliciOus  hornstone,  resembling  that 
which  I  had  seen  in  1834,  in  the  lead  district  of  Missouri.  The  Galena  procured  in  this  neigh- 
borhood is  so  very  white  and  brittle,  and  contains  such  a  superabundance  of  sulphur,  that,  upon 
breaking  many  of  the  cubes,  I  generally  found  crystals  of  pure  sulphur  within.  We  here  found 
an  old  bachelor,  named  [Bbenezer]  Brigham,  living  in  a  log  hut  at  this  solitary  place,  following , 
as  everybody  does  in  this  Territory,  the  occupation  of  a  miner.  He  gave  us  a  couple  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  some  stale  bread,  and  charged  us  about  ten  times  what  they  were  worth  for  them. 

Pursuing  our  journey  at  1  P.  M.,  we  passed  the  military  road  leading  to  Fort  Winnebago 
and  Navarino  [Green  Bay],  and  soon  afterward  got  into  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
regions  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  prairie,  that  had  hitherto  been  distin- 
guished by  a  regular  rolling  surface,  here  changed  its  character  and  took  the  form  of  ridges, 
somewhat  elevated,  which  frequently  resolved  themselves  into  masses  of  gracefully  rounded  hills, 
separated  by  gentle  depressions,  that  occasionally  become  deepened  valleys.  In  these,  some  of  the 
heads  of  a  stream  called  Sugar  River,  a  tributary  of  Rock  River,  took  their  rise.  In  whatever  direc- 
tion our  eyes  were  turned,  the  most  pleasing  irregularities  of  surface  presented  themselves.  But 
that  which  crowned  the  perfection  of  the  view,  and  imparted  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  whole 
scene  from  the  knoll  where  w«  stood  to  the  most  distant  point  where  the  alternate  hills  and 
vales  blended  with  the  horizon,  was  the  inimitable  grace  with  which  the  picturesque  clumps  of 
trees  that  sometimes  enlarged  themselves  into  woods,  embellished  this  rural  landscape  from  the 
hand  of  nature. 

Here  a  thick  grove  hanging  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  distinguished  by  its  symmetry  from  its 
numerous  companions  impended  over  the  amenity  of  the  valley  beneath ;  whilst  further  on,  a 
more  robust  line  of  dense  foliage  betrayed  the  ample  volume  of  some  pellucid  stream  whence  it 
was  nourished.  Turn  where  we  would,  every  object  within  the  ample  range  concurred  to  cherish 
and  to  establish  more  indelibly  the  pleasing  impression  caused  by  the  whole ;  whilst  the  soft- 
ness of  these  attractions  contrasted  here  and  there  so  strikingly  with  the  noble  rock  escarpments 
peering  out  from  the  bluflfs,  that  nature  might  be  said  to  speak  to  you  in  a  voice  that  must  be 
hstened  to,  and  to  tell  you  that  she  had  here  surpassed  the  most  polished  eiforts  of  English  park 
scenery,  the  most  difficult  of  all  her  achievements.  America  will  justly  boast  of  this  unrivaled 
spectacle  when  it  becomes  known,  for  certainly  it  is  formed  of  elements  that  no  magic  could 
enable  all  Europe  to  bring  together  upon  so  great  a  scale. 

The  aspect  of  this  lovely  country  at  once  accounted  for  so  great  a  population  flocking  to  the 
lakes,  on  whose  enchanting  banks  those  cities  were  founded  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  and 
to  which  we  were  now  advancing.  Four  noble  lakes;  in  the  center  of  a  region  of  such  unrivaled 
beauty,  must  constitute  perfection  itself.  Our  expectations  were  exceedingly  raised.  Every 
moment  produced  a  new  excitement:'  the  occasional  glimpse  of  the  shy  deer,  with  their  ele- 
gant fawns,  and  the  more  frequent  flushing  of  the  prairie-hen  from  her  nest,  gave  animation  to 
the  still  beauty  around  us.  Enraptured  with  all  I  saw,  I  could  not  but  occasionally  reflect  on 
the  oddity  of  seven  large  cities,  each  capable  of  containing  a  population  of  half  a  million  of  peo- 
ple, having  congregated  so  close  together.  There  was  Madison  City,  which  was  the  metropolis ; 
Emjacent  to  this  was  the  City  of  the  Fopr  Lakes;  a  short  distance  beyond  this  was  the  city  of 
North  Madison.  Close  upon  this  again  was  the  city  of  East  Madison.  Then  there  was  the  city 
of  West  Madison,  the  city  of  South  Madison,  and  finally  the  City  of  the  First  Lake.  Of  each 
of  th^e  I  had  a  beautifully  engraved  plan,  with  all  its  squares,  streets,  institutions  and  temples. 

Having  stopped  to  make  a  sketch  of  some  ancient  earthworks,  the  first  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  seen,  we  hastened  on,  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  had  yet  some  distance  to 
go  to  Madison  City.  For  some  time,  I  had  kept  a  good  lookout  for  some  of  the  enterprising 
tamers,  who  must  have  come  from  great  distances  to  this  fertile  country,  and  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  we  should  hitherto  have  met  with  no  one.  We  had  not  passed  a  single  farm,  and  con- 
cluded that,  being  an  Indian  country,  the  settlers  had  clustered  round  the  great  city  we  were 
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bound  to,  and  had  established  themselves  near  that  lake,  where  the  best  fish  abounded.  Fresh 
fish  !  prodigious  varieties  !  cat-fish,  pike,  pickerel,  salmon,  trout,  buflfalo,  perch  !  What  antici- 
pations for  men  who  had  for  so  many  days  been  bolting  pieces  of  tough  fat  bacon,  cured  1,000 
miles  off !  At  length  we  came  to  a  belt  of  open  trees,  and,  passing  through  it,  we  reached  the 
flat,  marshy  shores  of  the  largest  of  the  four  lakes ;  we  could  see  almost  entirely  around  it,  and 
much  did  we  look  ;  but,  alas  !  no  vestige  of  human  dwelling  was  in  sight. 

This  considerably  changed  the  current  of  our  thoughts  and  materially  impaired  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect.  Not  being  disposed  to  express  all  we  felt,  we  reluctantly  took  to  the  woods 
again,  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  in  the  hope  to  stumble  on  some  one  or  other.  Night  was 
gradually  drawing  her  vail  over  everything,  and  it  became  rather  doubtful  whether  we  should 
not  have — in  the  language  of  backwoodsmen — to  camp  out.  Keeping,  therefore,  all  my  visions 
of  fried  fish  in  the  background  for  awhile,  I  felt  for  my  box  of  matches,  and,  finding  it  safe, 
turned  my  attention — as  old  Indian  travelers  always  do — to  the  next  best  thing,  a  rousing  fire 
to  lie  down  by.  Black  clouds  were  forming  in  the  horizon  ;  we  had  been  drenched  thoroughly 
the  day  before,  and  it  became  pretty  certain  there  would  be  another  storm.  Groping  our  way, 
and  occasionally  jolting  over  the  fallen  trees,  we,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  got  to  the 
shore  of  the  Third  Lake,  having  somehow  or  other  missed  the  Second  Lake,  where  Madison  City 
was  supposed  to  be.  We  now  changed  our  course  again,  and,  keeping  to  the  northwest,  and 
meandering,  and  wondering  and  shouting  for  my  companion,  who  had  got  out  of  the  wagon  to 
follow  a  small  trail  he  thought  he  had  discovered,  I  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt  to  proceed 
any  further,  and,  selecting  a  dry  tree  as  a  proper  place  to  bivouac  near,  had  already  stopped  the 
wagon,  when,  hearing  my  companion's  voice  shouting  for  me  in  a  tone  that  augured  something 
new  to  be  in  the  wind,  I  pushed  on  in  that  direction,  and  at  length  found  him  standing  at  the 
door  of  a  hastily  patched-up  log  hut,  consisting  of  one  room  about  twelve  feet  square.* 

This  was  Madison-  City,  and,  humble  as  it  was,  it  concentrated  within  itself  all  the  urban 
importance  of  the  seven  cities  we  had  come  so  far  to  admire,  and  to  which,  according  to  our 
engraved  plans,  Nineveh  of  old,  Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates,  and  Persepolis,  were  but  baby- 
houses.  Not  another  dwelling  was  there  in  the  whole  country,  and  this  wretched  contrivance 
had  only  been  put  up  within  the  last  four  weeks.  Having  secured  our  horses,  we  entered  the 
grand  and  principal  entrance  to  the  city,  against  the  top  of  which  my  head  got  a  severef  blow, 
it  not  being  more  than  five  feet  high  from  the  ground.  The  room  was  lumbered  up  with  barrels, 
boxes  and  all  manner  of  things.  Amongst  other  things  was  a  bustling  little  woman,  about  as 
high  as  the  door,  with  an  astounding  high  cap  on,  called  Mrs.  [Rosaline]  Peck.  No  male  Peck 
was  on  the  ground. f 

My  first  inquiry  was,  whether  she  had  any  fresh  fish  in  the  house.  The  answer  was  "  No  !" 
Inflexible  and  unwelcome  word.  No  fresh  fish  !  no  large,  delicious  catfish,  of  twenty  pounds' 
weight,  to  be  fried  with  pork,  and  placed  before  the  voracious  traveler  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
calm  those  apprehensions  that  so  often  arise  in  Indian  lands,  of  there  not  being  enough  for  him 
to  eat  until  he  falls  fast  asleep.  "  Why,  then,"  exclaimed  my  alarmed  companion,  "what's  to 
be  done  ?"  "  I  calculate  I've  got  some  salt  pork,"§  rejoined  our  little  hostess.  "  Then,  madam, 
you  must  fry  it  without  the  fish,"  I  replied.  So  to  the  old  business  we  went,  of  bolting  square 
pieces  of  fat  pork,  an  amusement  I  had  so  often  indulged  in,  that  I  sometimes  felt  as  if  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  look  a  live  pig  in  the  face.  Our  landlady,  however,  was  a  very  active  and 
obliging  person  ;  she  said  she  would  make  us  as  comfortable  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do,  and 
"  she  guessed  "  she  had  a  little  coifee.  and  would  make  us  a  cup  of  it.  Whether  it  was  acorns, 
or  what  it  was,  puzzled  me  not  a  little  ;  it  certainly  deserved  to  be  thought  tincture  of  myrrh, 

♦The  building  (tliat  part  that  was  then  being  used,  the  other  two  not  yet  completed)  was  18x24. — W.  H.  C. 

Twenty-four  feet  long  and  eighteen  or  twenty  wide,  wherein  we  used  to  dance  cotillons,  three  sets  at  the  same  time. — Eosalise  Peck. 

fA  door  of  common  height  and  well  constructed.^  W.  H.  C.  ,^    ,l. 

Why,  at  that  time,  A.  A.  Bird,  tall  as  he  was,  needed  only  to  make  a  very  polite  bow  when  crossing  our  threshold,  to. call  "*y  '° 
wherewith  to  renew  the  inner  man.  But,  recollect,  this  wag  one  of  the  kitchen  doors,  opening  afterward  into  a  dining-room ;  there  were  tare 
other  outside  doors  to  the  buildings.— R.  P. 

JMy  husband  and  little  son  were  both  present.  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  as  we  had  but  two  arrivals  previous,  I  well  recollect  ever.v  par- 
ticular.—E.  P. 

gHe  accuses  me  of  using  the  term  "  calculate  ;"  that  is  generally  used  by  Hoosiers,  and  surely  I  am  not  one. — E.  P. 
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and  as  we  drank  and  grimaced,  dear  Mrs.  Peck,  in  her  sweetest  manner,  expressed  her  regret 
that  she  had  no  other  sugar  for  our  coflFee,  they  having,  "  somehow  or  other,  not  brought  any 
with  them."* 

Whilst  we  were  at  this  repast,  the  thunder-storm  broke  over  us,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  came 
down,  streaming  through  the  roof  in  various  places.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  two  other 
vagabonds  came  in  ;  one  of  them  a  ruffian-looking  fellow,  who  said  he  was  a  miner,  on  his  way 
across  the  Indian  country  from  Milwaukee ;  the  other,  a  stupid,  boorish,  dirty-looking  animal, 
said  he  had  not  tasted  anything  for  two  days,  having  lost  his  way  on  the  prairie  ;  and,  having 
been  overtaken  the  preceding  night  by  a  very  heavy  rain,  whilst  making  his  way  up  a  coulee 
or  vale,  had  been  afraid  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  had  passed  the  whole  night  sitting  on  a  fallen 
tree.  Fortunately,  there  was  pork  enough  for  us  all,  and  when  our  landlady  had  put  the  frying- 
pan  to  bed,  she  did  the  same  to  us  by  the  act  of  blowing  the  candle  out.  Where  she  stowed 
herself  was  her  own  secret.  Choosing  a  place  between  two  barrels,  I  lay  down,"}"  and  drew  my 
cloak  over  me ;  of  sleep  there  was  very  little  to  be  had,  for  it  rained  in  torrents  almost  the 
whole  night,  and,  not  having  pitched  my  camp  skillfully,  it  poured  upon  me  from  the  unfinished 
roof  as  I  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor,J  not  daring  to  move  in  the  dark  lest  I  should  pull  some 
of  the  articles  of  Mrs.  Peck's  museum  upon  me,  or  break  some  of  her  crockery. 

May  31. — With  the  first  ray  of  light,  I  jumped  up  from  my  uncomfortable  berth,  and  having 
procured  some  dry  clothes  from  my  carpet-bag,  strode  over  the  two  hang-gallows-looking  fellows 
that  were  snoring  near  me,  and  gained  the  door.  The  illusion  was  now  dissipated,  and  I  had 
completely  awoke  from  my  dream  of  the  Seven  Cities,  wondering  how  I  could  have  ever  thought 
it  possible  to  have  so  deceived  myself.  Smart  as  I  knew  these  Western  Americans  were,  I  had 
not  thought  them  so  systematically  and  callously  fraudulent  as  to  cause  engravings  to  be  made 
of  cities,  with  all  their  concomitant  appendages,  in  countries  where  not  a  human  being  was  to 
be  found,  and  where  not  a  single  tree  was  cut  down  ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  their 
own  countrymen.  To  rob  strangers  might,  from  the  predjudice  of  education,  be  considered  even 
meritorious ;  but  to  rob  their  own  countrymen  so  remorselessly  argued  an  absence  of  principle 
80  universal  and  total,  that  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  paralleled  in  history. 

The  all-absorbing  passion  for  money,  which  the  absence  of  those  moral  distinctions  that  so 
much  protect  society  from  it  in  Europe,  has  established  in  the  American  mind,  has,  with  this 
class  of  men,  obliterated  every  sense  of  that  feeling  that  naturally  inclines  men  to  obey  the 
divine  injunction  of  "  doing  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  If  a  smart  man 
cheats  any  one,  no  part  of  the  disgrace  of  knavery  falls  upon  him  ;  and  if  one  smart  man  cheats 
another  smart  man,  he  receives  the  most  unbounded  admiration  ;  so  that  these  smart  fellows, 
having  no  motive  whatever  to  be  commonly  honest,  at  last  become  callous  and  forget  even  the 
nature  of  justice,  living  only  to  carry  out  their  own  base  and  selfish  maneuvers.  The  vender  of 
cities,  took  no  particular  pains  to  conceal  from  me  the  atrocious  nature  of  the  occupations  he  had 
followed,  and  was  hardy  enough,  in  an  argument  with  me,  to  attempt  to  justify  his  practices. 
"  Men,"  said  he,  "that  keep  a  bright  lookout  are  never  taken  in;  it  is  only  fools  that  take 
themselves  in,  and  they  are  of  no  account." 

It  is  fearful  to  reflect  what  will  be  the  condition  of  society  here  when  honesty  retires  alto- 
gether from  the  field  of  action,  and  leaves  fraud,  smartly  perpetrated,  to  be  the  principal  feature 
m^all  transactions;  how  much  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  future,  when  the  generations  of 

born  wi'th  hw'*"*  ^'*  °°'  ''"°"  ''•'«'*'«■'  "le  coffee  was  made  of  acoros  or  tincture  of  myrrh,  ttod  he  grimaced.  I  think  he  must  have  h^en 
maii»  na?  ' .  "^  ^Ty,  or  been  very  much  tronblcd  with  worms  or  gout,  or  perhaps  reflections  continually  flitted  across  his  memory  of  the 
continual  ■'"*  ''°?'°^''*  *"  ''"'  •>**"  accustomed  to  swallow,  so  that  he  could  not  avoid  drawing  his  fS,ce  askew,  and  of  course  kept  it  in  a 
there  waa  f  "^'*'^'^ '  S?^  there  was  a  perfect  sameness  on  his  countenance  whilst  he  remained  there,  unless  my  memory  is  very  treacherous.  If 
its  fixtim.  A  °i"*  thing  I  took  a  pride  in,  it  was  in  making  good  coffee ;  and  it  is  the  first  and  only  complaint  that  I  ever  heard  of  our  table  or 
ojp.llm,t  ;„«  1  °T'  "'  'ho.oW  settlers  of  Madison  in  regard  to  this  subject.  [Simeon  Mills  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Peck  did  make  most 
»..ouuiii  conee.J    True,  we  had  no  cream,  as  our  cow  was  left  at  Blue  Mounds,  until  grass  started.— K.  P. 

eood  enonirt.  r  Z  "'"'  """'^  Pounds  of  fresh  geese  feathers,  laid  on  a  good  backwoods  bedstead,  with  plenty  of  clean  bedding,  was  not 
Iqiiire  Sevmm  ''  "'JM'T,  then  he  ought  to  have  carried  his  accommodations,  with  blanket  on  his  back,  as  many  a  better  man  has  done, 
nuljllc  .B„«™ii  P'"^"""'.'!  'te  same  bed  when  we  left  Madison  ;  if  he  owns  it  yet,  I  presume  he  will  permit  our  Historical  Society  and  the 
fuuiio  fonerally  to  examme  it  for  their  own  satisfnction.— R.  P. 

trouWeS  with' 11.'  "J"'"!^  through  the  roof  into  his  face,  it's  aU  gas.  I  guarantee  that  not  one  drop  of  moisture  touched  it,  unless  he  was 
seen.— R.  p  Bi«u«srs,  for  I  stood  in  the  doorway  watching  flights  of  pigeons  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  no  clouds  were  to  be 
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men  that  will  have  no  good  examples  before  their  eyes,  may  abandon  even  the  intention  to  be 
respectable. 

Having  now  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  in  an  Indian  country  as  wild  and  unsettled 
as  any  I  had  yet  visited,  I  hastened  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  espy  what  truly  turned  out  to  be 
the  nakedness  of  the  land,  not  a  vestige  of  any  human  being  or  habitation  to  be  discerned. 
Rambling,  however,  along  the  lake  shore,  picking  up  unios  and  anadontas,  I  came  upon  a  wig- 
wam, inhabited  by  a  squaw  of  the  Winnebago  tribe,  and  learned  from  her  that  her  mate  was  a 
French  Canadian,  and  was  fishing  from  a  canoe  a  little  lower  down.  Thither  I  hied,  and 
having  found  him,  engaged  him,  with  the  assistance  of  his  squaw,  to  procure  us  a  mess  of  sua- 
fish.  This  being  accomplished,  I  sent  them  to  Mrs.  Peck,  and,  following  my  messenger  to 
Madison  City,  requested  her  to  prepare  them  for  our  breakfast.  No  time  was  lost  in  doing  this, 
and  we  made  a  very  hearty  meal  without  putting  her  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  us  any  coffee. 
Sallying  out  again,  I  walked  across  a  tongue  of  land  which  separated  this  [Lake  Monona]  from 
he  Fourth  Lake,  and  soon  reached  its  shore,  whence  I  had  a  view  of  an  extremely  beautiful 
sheet  of  water. 

Advancing  along,  I  found  more  signs  of  humanity.  Two  men  were  cutting  some  poles  down ; 
the  one  a  Canadian,  the  other  a  somewhat  desperado-looking  young  American,  with  cropped 
hair.  Near  to  the  lake,  I  observed  other  poles  laid  aslant  upon  a  fallen  tree,  forming  a  sort  of 
shed,  and,  looking  beneath,  beheld  a  youthful  Winnebago  squaw  lying  down  on  a  filthy  blanket, 
thoroughly  drenched  with  the  rain  of  the  preceding  night.  She  was  pursy  and  immensely  fat, 
but  had  some  good  features.  Near  to  her  was  a  bower  of  similar  character,  containing  an  elderly 
squaw,  with  only  one  eye,  as  hideously  wrinkled  and  frowsy  as  she  could  well  be.  Whilst  I 
was  standing  near  to  these  creatures,  the  men  came  up,  and  I  soon  saw  that  the  young  American 
was  the  cavaliero  of  the  fat  squaw,  and  that  the  couch  where  she  was  lying  was  their  bower  of 
bliss.  This  fellow,  having  a  canoe,  agreed,  for  a  dollar,  to  take  me  out  upon  the  lake,  and 
down  a  channel  [the  Yahara]  that  connects  the  Fourth  [Lake  Mendota]  with  the  Third  Lake 
[Lake  Monona],  and  thence  to  Madison  City.  Accordingly,  getting  into  a  badly  constructed 
log  canoe  with  his  fat  beauty,  we  paddled  off. 

After  visiting  various  parts  of  the  lake,  and  being  more  than  once  nearly  upset  from  the 
awkward  management  of  this  youth,  at  whom  the  squaw  laughed  heartily,  we  entered  the  chan- 
nel which  connects  the  two  lakes.  It  was  about  three  miles  and  a  half  long  and  about  forty  feet 
in  breadth,  and  we  found  the  current  so  very  strong  at  the  entrance  that  we  shot  down  it  with 
great  rapidity,  the  shores  on  each  side  being,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  distance,  a  swamp  very 
little- raised  above  the  level  of  the  stream.  At  length  we  came  to  a  piece  of  ground  where  a  part 
of  the  band  of  Winnebagoes  had  their  wigwams.  Three  horrible-looking,  frowsy  she-savagej 
were  eviscerating  fish,  which  they  were  curing  by  fire  on  some  stakes.  "  Their  matted,  coarse 
black  locks  stood, out  at  right  angles,  like  the  strands  of  a  mop  when  it  is  twirled  ;  scarcely  any- 
thing was  to  be  discerned  in  their  lineaments  that  was  human,  and  more  loathsome  and  disgust- 
ing objects  I  never  beheld.  Everything  about  the  wigwams  was  in  keeping  with  their  revolting 
and  odious  persons  ;  ordure  and  dead  fish  in  the  last  stage  of  corruption  made  a  perfect  pesti- 
lence around,  amidst  which  they  moved  in  the  most  contented  and  philosophic  manner.  Alecto, 
Megpera  and  Tisiphone,  the  far-famed  furies,  must  have  been  beauties  compared  to  these  hags. 
I  just  stayed  long  enough  to  purchase  from  them  a  fine  alligator  gar  {Esox  ossem)  for  the  sake 
of  its  skeleton,  and  then  came  away.  Just  as  we  were  starting,  one  of  these  she-devils,  wanting 
to  visit  the  one-eyed  squaw  we  had  left  behind,  strode  into  our  canoe,  and  a  pretty  inside  pas- 
senger we  had  of  her.  The  canoe  itself  was  a  wretched,  tottering  affair,  imperfectly  hollowed 
out  of  a  small  log,  and  wabbled  about  in  such  a  doubtful  manner  that  we  had  been  several  times 
near  upsetting  in  crossing  the  lake.  In  this  "  dug-out  " — for  that  is  the  expressive  name  they 
go  by — I  had  taken  my  seat  on  the  bottom  near  the  prow,  with  my  face  toward  the  stern,  hold- 
ing the  sides  with  my  hands  ;  thus  situated,  this  she-monster,  clapping  herself  immediately  in 
front  of  me,  and  seizing  a  paddle,  of  which  she  seemed  a  perfect  mistress,  most  vigorously  began 
to  ply  it.     At  first  I  was  amused  by  her  motions,  but,  alas  !  my  satisfaction  was  of  short  dura- 
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tion  for,  warming  with  the  exercise,  every  time  she  raised  her  brawny  fins  to  propel  the  canoe, 
she  at  each  stroke  almost  bobbed  a  particular  part  of  her  person  into  contact  with  my  nose,  when 
such  lots  of  unknown  odors  came  from  her  that  I  soon  became  wretchedly  sick  at  my  stomach, 
and  was  delighted  when  we  arrived  at  dear  little  Mrs.  Peck's  paradise. 

These  Howchungerahs,  or  Winnebagoes,  well  deserve  the  name  of  "Puants,"  which  the 
first  French  adventurers  gave  them.  Establishing  themselves  where  fish  is  plentiful,  they  never 
change  the  site  of  their  wigwams,  at  the  entrances  to  which  they  throw  down  the  entrails  and  offal 
of  their  fish.  They  have  thus  become  notorious  amongst  the  other  Indians  for  the  filthy  exist- 
ence they  lead.  I  learned  from  our  hostess  that  the  young  Adonis,  in  whose  canoe  I  had  been, 
had  deserted  from  the  American  garrison  of  Fort  Winnebago,  had  been  apprehended,  flogged, 
his  head  shaved,  and  then  drummed  out  of  the  fort  to  choose  his  own  mode  of  life.  He  had  wan- 
dered about  until  he  fell  in  with  this  band  of  Indians,  and,  rejected  by  his  own  race,  had  found 
refuge  and  a  mistress  amongst  the  savages. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  a  good  reconnoisance  of  the  country  around,  and  packed  up  the 
unios'  and  other  fresh-water  shells.  I  had  collected,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  little  inhabitant  of  Mad- 
ison City  and  turned  our  faces  to  the  prairie  again.  It  had  been  part  of  my  plan  to  strike  across 
the  country  to  a  branch  of  Rock  River,  being  desirous  of  examining  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city  which  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Aztalan  had  been  given. 
This  had  been  described  as  of  large  dimensions,  having  archway's  and  casements  made  with  brick 
and  mortar,  as  if  a  city  had,  iir  ancient  times,  existed  here,  built  of  cal-y-canto,  like  those  which 
Cortez  found  when  he  advanced  into  Mexico.  But,  having  spoken  with  various  Indians  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  who  declared  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  or,  indeed,  anything  but  some  mounds  near  the  supposed  locality,  and,  considering  the 
small  success  I  had  had  in  my  researches  after  modern  cities,  I  gave  up  my  intention  of  looking 
up  this  ancient  one.  It  would  have  taken  us  at  least  two  days  to  reach  the  mounds,  and,  being 
without  a  guide  in  a  region  where  there  was  neither  road  nor  inhabitants  betwixt  the  lakes  and 
them,  we  inclined  more  willingly  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  quite  as  likely  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  poetical  speculation  got  up  to  establish  a  modern  Thebes  upon  the  ruins  oflhe  older 
one,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  lots  ;  an  ingenious  device,  of  which  we  soon  had  a  curious  and 
instructive  instance.* 

•  Trom  "  A  Oanoe  Voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor."    By  G.  W.  Fatherstonhaugh.    Vol.  2,  pp.  S4-104. 
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UNITED    states    ROAD   FROM   MILWAUKEE   THROUGH   DANE   COUNTY. 

Under  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress,  a  road  from  Milwaukee  by  way  of  Madison  to 
a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River  opposite  Dubuque,  was  commenced  in  1838.  Capt.  T.  J.  Cram 
reports,  September  1,  1889,  concerning  this  road,  as  follows : 

"  This  road  was  located  during  the  last  autumn  and  winter  as  far  as  to  Madison,  a  distance 
of  seventy-nine  miles.  The  road  has  been  cut  and  cleared  as  far  as  located,  where  the  timber 
needed  it,  and  log  causeways  and  bridges  constructed,  so  that  wagons  with  very  light  loads'  maj 
now  reach  Madison  on  this  route.  The  whole  appropriation,  amounting  to  $10,000,  has  been 
expended  between  Milwaukee  and  Madison,  and  to  complete  the  road  between  these  two  towns 
in  a  manner  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  line  and  of  Milwaukee  and  Madison, 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $5,000  would  be  required.  This  sum,  although  inadequate  to  the 
cons|;ruction  of  a  durable  road,  would  nevertheless  leave  it  in  such  a  condition  that  the  inhab- 
itants settled  along  on  the  line  of  the  road  might  keep  it  in  repair  between  Milwaukee  and  Rook 
River.  Between  that  river  and  Madison  there  are  few,  if  any,  settlers,  and  the  ground  is  wet 
and  unfavorable  for  a  road,  and  the  land  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes  as  to  induce 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  settled  for  some  years  to  come.  Between  Madison  and  the  Mississippi, 
natitre  has  done  so  much  toward  providing  for  a  good  road  that  an  expenditure  of  about  $10,000 
in  bridging  the  streams,  ditching  and  grading,  would  be  suflBcient,  making  an  additional  sum  of 
$15,000  necessary  to  be  appropriated  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  road  through  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River." 

PIONEER   LIFE. 

Records  6f  the  olden  time  are  interesting,  and  they  are  not  without  their  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion. By  the  light  of 'the  past  we  follow  in  the  footprints  of  the  adventurous  and  enterprising 
pioneer.  We  see  him,  as  it  were,  amid  the  labors  and  struggles  necessary  to  convert  the  wil- 
derness into  a  fruitful  field.  We  sit  by  his  cabin  fire,  partaking  of  his  homely  and  cheer- 
fully granted  fare,  and  listen  to  the  accounts  which  he  is  pleased  to  give  us  of  frontier  life,  and 
of  the  dangers,  trials,  hardships  and  sufferings  of  himself  and  others  in  their  efforts  to  make  for 
themselves  homes  in  regions  remote  from  civilization,  and  unexplored  hitherto,  save  by 
wandering  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  Through  these  ancient  records  we  make  our  way  along 
to  the  present.  From  small  beginnings  we  come  to  the  mighty  achievements  of  industry, 
the  complex  results  of  daring  entef prise,  subduing  and  creative  energy,  and  untiring  perse- 
verance. 

Following  on  in  the  path  of  progress  and  improvement,  we  see  once  waste  places  rejoicing 
under  the  kindly  care  of  the  husbandman  ;  beautiful  farms,  with  all  the  fixtures  and  appur- 
tenances necessary  to  make  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  their  families  contented  and  happy,  are 
spread  out  before  us  ;  villages  and  cities  have  arisen  as  if  by  magic,  and  hundreds,  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  human  souls  are  congregated  within  their  precincts ;  the  marts  oi 
trade  and  trafiic,  and  the  workshop  of  the  artisan  are  thronged ;  common  schools,  academies 
and  colleges  have  sprung  up ;  young   and   ardent  minds — children   of  the  rich  and  poor-^ ' 
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may  press  forward  together  in  the  acquisition  of  science  ;  churches  are  built,  and  a  Christian 
ministry  is  sustained  for  the  inculcation  of  religious  sentiments  and  the  promotion  of  piety, 
virtue  and  moral  goodness ;  the  press  is  established,  whence  floods  of  light  and  glory  may 
emanate  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  all ;  railroads  are  built  to  bring  the  products  of 
every  clime  and  the  people  from  afar  to  our  doors  ;  and  the  telegraph,  "  upon  the  lightning's 
wing,"  carries  messages  far  and  near.  Let  the  records  of  the  olden  time  be  preserved; 
in  after  years,  our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  will  look  over  them  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 

The  first  important  business  of  the  pioneer  settler,  upon  his  arrival  in  Dane  County,  was 
to  build  a  house.  Until  this  was  done,  he  had  to  camp  on  the  ground  or  live  in  his  wagon — 
perhaps  the  only  shelter  he  had  known  for  weeks.  So  the  prospect  for  a  house,  which  was  also 
to  be  a  home,  was  one  that  gave  courage  to  the  rough  toil,  and  added  a  zest  to  the  heavy  labors. 
The  style  of  a  home  entered  very  little  into  his  thoughts — it  was  shelter  he  wanted,  and  protec- 
tion from  stress  of  weather  and  wearing  exposures.  The  poor  settler  had  neither  the  money  nor 
the  mechanical  appliances  for  building  himself  a  house.  He  was  content,  in  most  instances,  to 
have  a  mere  cabin  or  hut.  Some  of  the  most  primitive  constructions  of  this  kind  were  half- 
faced,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  "cat-faced,"  sheds  or  "  wike-ups,"  the  Indian  term 
for  house  or  tent.  It  is  true,  a  "  claim  "  cabin  was  a  little  more  in  the  shape  of  a  human  habi- 
tation,,made,  as  it  was,  of  round  logs,  light  enough  for  two  or  three  men  to  lay  up,  about  four- 
teen feet  square — perhaps  a  little  larger  or  smaller — roofed  with  bark  or  clapboards,  and 
floored  with  puncheons  (logs  split  once  in  two,  and  the  flat  side  laid  up),  or  with  earth.  For  a 
fire-place,  a  wall  of  stones  and  earth — frequently  the  latter  only,  when  stone  was  not  convenient 
— was  made,  in  the  best  practicable  shape  for  the  purpose,  in  an  opening  in  one-  end  of  the 
building,  extending  outward,  and  planked  on  the  outside  by  bolts  of  wood  notched  together  to 
stay  it.  Frequently,  a  fire-place  of  this  kind  was  made  so  capacious  as  to  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  house.  In  cold  weather,  when  a  great  deal  of  fuel  was  needed  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  above  freezing  point — for  this  wide-mouth  fire-place  was  a  huge  ventilator — large 
logs  were  piled  into  this  yawning  space.  To  protect  the  crumbling  back- wall  against  the 
effects  of  fire,  two  back-logs  were  placed  against  it,  one  upon  the  other.  Sometimes  these 
were  so  large  that  they  could  not  be  got  in  in  any  other  way  than  to  hitch  a  horse  to  them. 
The  animal  was  driven  in  at  the  door,  when  the  log  was  unfastened  before  the  fire-place. 
It  was  afterward  put  in  proper  position.     The  horse  would  be  driven  out  at  another  door. 

For  a  chimney,  any  contrivance  that  would  convey  the  smoke  out  of  the  building  would  do. 
Some  were  made  of  sods,  plastered  upon  the  inside  with  clay  ;  others,  the  more  common  per- 
haps, were  of  the  kind  we  occasionally  see  in  use  now,  clay  and  sticks,  or  "  cat  in  clay,"  as  they 
w'ere  sometimes  called.  Imagine,  of  a  winter's  night,  when  the  storm  was  having  its  own  wild 
way  over  this  almost  uninhabited  land,  and  when  the  wind  was  roaring  like  a  cataract  of  cold 
over  the  broad  wilderness,  and  the  settler  had  to  do  his  best  to  keep  warm,  what  a  royal  fire  this 
double  back-log  and  well-filled  fire-place  would  hold  !  It  was  a  cozy  place  to  smoke,  provided 
the  settler  had  any  tobacco ;  or  for  the  wife  to  sit  knitting  before,  provided  she  had  any  needles 
and  yarn.  At  any  rate,  it  gave  something  of  cheer  to  the  conversation,  which  very  likely  was 
upon  the  home  and  friends  they  had  left  behind  when  they  started  out  on  this  bold  venture  of 
seeking  fortunes  in  a  new  land. 

For  doors  and  windows,  the  most  simple  contrivances  that  would  serve  the  purposes  were 
brought  into  requisition.  The  door  was  not  always  immediately  provided  with  a  shutter,  and  a 
blanket  often  did  duty  in  guarding  the  entrance.  But,  as  soon  as  convenient,  some  boards  were 
split  and  put  together,  hung  upon  wooden  hinges,  and  held  shut  by  a  wooden  pin  inserted  inan 
auger-hole.  As  a  substitute  for  window-glass,  greased  paper,  pasted  over  sticks  crossed  in  the 
shape  of  sash  was  sometimes  used.  This  admitted  the  light  and  excluded  the  air,  but,  of  course, 
lacked  transparency. 

In  regard  to  the  furniture  of  such  a  cabin,  it  varied  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
occupants,  unless  it  was  where  settlers  brought  with  them  their  old  household  supply,  which, 
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owing  to  the  distance  most  of  them  had  come,  was  very  seldom.  It  was  easy  enough  to  impro- 
vise tables  and  chairs  ;  the  former  could  be  made  of  split  logs — and  there  were  instances  where 

the  door  would  be  taken  from  its  hinges  and  used  at  meals,  after  which  it  would  be  rehung and 

the  latter  was  designed  after  the  three-legged  stool  pattern,  or  benches  served  their  purposes.  A 
bedstead  was  a  very  important  item  in  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  family,  and  this  was  the 
fashion  of  improvising  them:  A  forked  stick  was  driven  into  tbe  ground  diagonally  from  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  at  proper  distance,  upon  which  poles  reaching  from  each  were  laid. 
The  wall  ends  of  the  pole  either  rested  in  the  openings  between  the  logs,  or  were  driven  into 
auger-holes.  Barks  or  boards  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  cords.  Upon  this  the  tidy  house-wife 
spread  her  straw  tick,  and,  if  she  had  a  home-made  feather-bed,  she  piled  it  up  into  a  luxurious 
mound,  and  covered  it  with  her  whitest  drapery.  Some  sheets  hung  behind  it  for  tapestry  added 
to  the  coziness  of  the  resting-place. 

The  house  thus  far  along,  it  was  left  to  the  deft  devices  of  the  wife  to  complete  its  comforts 
and  the  father  of  the  family  was  free  to  superintend  out-of-door  affairs.  If  it  was  in  season,  his 
first  important  duty  was  to  prepare  some  ground  for  planting,  and  to  plant  what  he  could. 

The  first  year's  farming  consisted  mainly  of  a  "  truck  patch,"  planted  in  corn,  potatoes, 
turnips  and  other  vegetables.  Generally,  the  first  year's  crop  fell  far  short  of  supplying  even 
the  most  rigid  economy  of  food.  Many  of  the  settlers  brought  with  them  small  stores  of  such 
things  as  seemed  indispensable  to  frugal  living,  such  as  flour,  bacon,  coffee  and  tea.  But  these 
supplies  were  not  inexhaustible,  and  once  used  were  not  easily  replaced.  A  long  winter  must 
come  and  go  before  another  crop  could  be  raised.  If  game  was  plentiful  it  helped  to  eke  out 
their  limited  supplies. 

But  eVen  when  corn  was  plentiful,  the  preparation  of  it  was  the  next  difficulty  in  the  way. 
The  mills  for  grinding  it  were  usually  at  such  long  distances  that  every  other  device  was  resorted  ' 
to  for  reducing  it  to  meal.  Some  grated  it  upon  an  implement  made  by  punching  small  holes 
through  a  piece  of  tin  or  sheet-iron,  and  fastening  it  upon  a  board  in  concave  shape,  with  the 
rough  side  out.  Upon  this  the  ear  was  rubbed  to  produce  the  meal.  But  the  grating  could  not 
be  done  when  the  corn  became  so  dry  as  to  shell  off  when  rubbed.  Some  used  a  coffee-mill  for 
grinding  it ;  and  a  very  common  substitute  for  bread  was  hominy — a  palatable  and  wholesome 
diet — made  by  boiling  corn  in  a  weak  lye  till  the  hull  or  bran  peeled  off,  after  which  it  was  well 
washed  to  cleanse  it  of  the  lye.  It  was  then  boiled  again  to  soften  it,  when  it  was  ready  for  use, 
as  occasion  required,  by  frying  and  seasoning  it  to  the  taste.  Another  mode  of  preparing  hominy 
was  by  pestling.  A  mortar  was  made  by  burning  a  bowl-shaped  cavity  in  the  end  of  an  upright 
block  of  wood.  After  thoroughly  cleaning  it  of  the  charcoal,  the  corn  would  be  put  in,  hot 
water  turned  upon  it,  when  it  was  subjected  to  a  severe  pestling  by  a  club  of  suflScient  length 
and  thickness,  in  the  large  end  of  which  was  inserted  an  iron  wedge,  banded  to  keep  it  there. 
The  hot  water  would  soften  the  corn  and  loosen  the  hull,  while  the  pestle  would  crush  it. 

When  breadstuffs  were  needed,  they  had  to  be  obtained  from  long  distances.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  proper  means  for  thrashing  and  cleaning  wheat,  it  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign 
substances,  such  as  smut,  dirt  and  oats.  And  as  the  time  may  come  when  the  settler's  methods  of 
thrashing  and  cleaning  may  be  forgotten,  it  may  be  well  to  preserve  a  brief  account  of  them  here. 
The  plan  was  to  clean  off  a  space  of  ground  of  sufficient  size,  and,  if  the  earth  was  dry,  to  dampen 
it,  and  beat  it  to  render  it  somewhat  compact.  Then  the  sheaves  wete  unbound  and  spread  in  a 
circle,  so  that  the  heads  would  be  uppermost,  leaving  room  in  the  center  for  the  person  whose 
business  it  was  to  turn  and  stir  the  straw  in  the  process  of  thrashing.  Then  as  many  horses  or 
oxen  were  brought  as  could  conveniently  swing  around  the  circle,  and  these  were  kept  moving 
until  the  wheat  was  well  trodden  out.  After  several  "  floorings  "  or  layers  were  thrashed,  the 
straw  was  carefully  raked  off  and  the  wheat  shoveled  into  a  heap  to  be  cleaned.  This  cleaning 
was  sometimes  done  by  waving  a  sheet  up  and  down  to  fan  out  the  chaff  as  the  grain  was  dropped 
before  it ;  but  this  trouble  was  frequently  obviated  when  the  stong  winds  of  autumn  were  all  that 
was  needed  to  blow  out  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  This  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  for  flouring 
was  so  imperfect  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  considerable   amount  of  black  soil  got 
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mixed  with  it,  and  unavoidably  got  into  the  bread.  This,  with  an  addition  of  smut,  often 
rendered  it  so  dark  that  it  had  less  the  appearance  of  bread  than  of  mud ;  yet  upon  such  diet  the 
people  were  compelled  to  subsist  for  want  of  a  better. 

Not  the  least  among  the  pioneers'  tribulations,  daring  the  first  few  years  of  the  settlement, 
was  the  going  to  mill.  The  slow  mode  of  travel  by  ox  teams  was  made  still  slower  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  roads  and  bridges,  while  such  a  thing  as  a  ferry  was  hardly  even  dreajned  of. 
The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  often  as  far  as  sixty  or  ninety  miles.  In  dry  weather,  common 
sloughs  and  creeks  offered  little  impediment  to  the  teamsters  ;  but  during  floods  and  the  break- 
ing-up  of  winter,  they  proved  exceedingly  troublesome  and  dangerous.  To  get  stuck  in  a  slough, 
and  thus  be  delayed  for  many  hours,  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  that,  too,  when  time 
was  an  item  of  grave  import  to  the  comfort  and  sometimes  even  to  the  lives  of  the  settlers'  fami- 
lies. Often  a  swollen  stream  would  blockade  the  way,  seeming  to  threaten  destruction  to  whom- 
ever would  attempt  to  ford  it. 

With  regard  to  roads,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  worthy  of  the  name.  Indian  trails  were 
common,  but  they  were  unfit  to  travel  on  with  vehicles.  They  were  mere  paths  about  two  feet 
wide — all  that  was  required  to  accommodate  the  single-file  manner  of  Indian  traveling. 

When  the  early  settlers  were  compelled  to  make  these  long  and  diflScult  trips  to  mill,  if  the 
country  was  prairie  over  which  they  passed,  they  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  do  in  summer 
when  grass  was  plentiful.  By  traveling  until  night,  and  then  camping  out  to  feed  the  teams, 
they  got  along  without  much  difficulty.  But  in  winter  such  a  journey  was  attended  with  no 
little  danger.  The  utmost  economy  of  time  was,  of  course,  necessary.  When  the  goal  was 
reached,  after  a  week  or  more  of  toilsome  travel,  with  many  exposures  and  risks,  and  the  poor 
man  was  impatient  to  immediately  return  with  the  desired  staff  of  life,  he  was  often  shocked  and 
disheartened  with  the  information  that  his  turn  would  come  in  a  week.  Then  he  must  look  about 
for  some  means  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  he  was  lucky  who  could  find  employment  by  the  day 
or  job.  Then,  when  his  turn  came,  he  had  to  be  on  hand  to  bolt  his  own  flour,  as  in  those  days 
the  bolting  machine  was  not  an  attached  part  of  the  other  mill  machinery.  This  done,  the 
anxious  soul  was  ready  to  endure  the  trials  of  a  return  trip,  his  heart  more  or  less  concerned 
about  the  affairs  at  home. 

Those  milling  trips  often  occupied  several  weeks,  and  were  attended  with  an  expense,  in 
one  way  or  another,  that  rendered  the  cost  of  the  breadstuffs  extremely  high.  If  made  in  the 
winter,  when  more  or  less  grain-feed  was  required  for  the  team,  the  load  would  be  found  to  be 
so  considerably  reduced  on  reaching  home,  that  the  cost  of  what  was  left,  adding  other  expenses, 
would  make  their  grain  reach  the  high  cash  figure  of  from  $3  to  $5  per  bushel.  And  these  trips 
could  not  always  be  made  at  the  most  favorable  season  for  traveling.  In  spring  and  summer, 
so  much  time  could  hardly  be  spared  from  other  essential  labor ;  yet,  for  a  large  family,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  making  three  or  four  trips  during  the  year. 

Among  other  things  calculated  to  annoy  and  distress  the  pioneer,  was  the  prevalence  of  wild 
beasts  of  prey,  the  most  numerous  and  troublesome  of  which  was  the  wolf.  While  it  was  true, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  that  it  required  the  utmost  care  and  exertion  to  "keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,"  it  was  almost  as  true  in  a  literal  sense.  There  were  two  species  of  these  animals — the 
large  black  timber  wolf,  and  the  smaller  gray  wolf  that  usually  inhabited  the  prairie.  At  first, 
It  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  settler  to  keep  small  stock  of  any  kind  that  would  serve  as  a  prey 
to  these  ravenous  beasts.  Sheep  were  not  deemed  safe  property  until  years  after,  when  their 
enemies  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  exterminated.  Large  numbers  of  'Wolves  were  destroyed 
during  the  early  years  of  settlement.  When  they  were  hungry,  which  was  not  uncommon,  par- 
ticularly during  the  winter,  they  were  too  indiscreet  for  their  own  safety,  and  would  often 
approach  within  easy  shot  of  the  settlers'  dwellings.  At  certain  seasons  "their  wild,  plaintive 
yelp  or  bark  could  be  heard  in  all  directions  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  creating  intense  excitement 
among  the  dogs,  whose  howling  would  add  to  the  dismal  melody.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment that  but  one  of  the  canine  species— the  hound— has  both  the  fleetness  and  courage  to  cope 
witH  his  savage  cousin,  the  wolf.    Attempts  were  often  made  to  capture  him  with  the  common 
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cur,  but  this  animal,  as  a  rule,  proved  himself  wholly  unreliable  for  such  a  service.  So  long  as 
the  wolf  would  run  the  cur  would  follow  ;  but  the  wolf,  being  apparently  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  his  pursuer,  would  either  turn  and  place  himself  in  a  combative  attitudsj  or  else 
act  upon  the  principle  that  "  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  throw  himself  upon  his 
back  in  token  of  surrender.  This  strategic  performance  would  make  instant  peace  between 
these  tw6  scions  of  the  same  house ;  and  not  infrequently  dogs  and  wolves  have  been  seen  play- 
ing together  like  puppies.  But  the  hound  was  never  known  to  recognize  a  flag  of  truce ;  his 
baying  seeming  to  signify  "no  quarter;"  or  at  least,  so  the  terrified  wolf  understood  it. 

Smaller  animals,  such  as  panthers,  lynx,  wildcats,  catamounts  and  polecats,  were  also 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  troublesome.  And  an  exceeding  source  of  annoyance  were  the 
swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which  aggravated  the  trials  of  the  settler  in  the  most  exasperating  degree. 
Persons  have  been  driven  from  the  labors  of  the  field  by  their  unmerciful  assaults. 

The  trials  of  the  pioneer  were  innumerable,  and  the  cases  of  actual  suffering  might  fill  a 
volume  of  no  ordinary  size.  Timid  women  became  brave  through  combats  with  real  dangers, 
and  patient  mothers  grew  sick  at  heart  with  the  sight  of  beloved  children  failing  in  health  from 
lack  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  struggle  was  not  for  ease  or  luxury,  but  was  a 
constant  one  for  the  sustaining  means  of  life  itself. 

DANE  COUNTY  ON  BAELY  MAPS. 

The  country  of  the  Four  Lakes,  all  of  which  was  afterward  included  in  Dane  County, 
appears  for  the  first  time  with  any  deguee  of  accuracy  upon  a  map  published  in  1829,  by  R.  W. 
Chandler,  of  Galena,  entitled  a  "  Map  of  the  United  States  Lead  Mines,  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River."  The  four  lakes  are  represented  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  but,  as  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  map  was  prior  to  the  survey  of  the  country  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, they  are  not  designated  by  numbers ;  indeed,  no  names  are  given  them.  The  stream 
which  runs  through  them  (now  known  as  the  Yahara)  is  designated  as  the  Cos  ca-ho-e-nah.  It 
is  stated  that  there  is  "  Fine  farming  land  around  these  lakes."  Time  has  verified  this,  notwith- 
standing a  writer  who  visited  this  region  in  1832,  declared  that  the  country  in  which  the  lakes 
are  situated,  "  is  not  fit  for  any  civilized  nation  of  people  to  inhabit."  "  It  appears,"  says  the 
writer,  "that  the  Almighty  intended  it  for  the  children  of  the  forest." 

Two  Indian  (Winnebago)  villages  are  indicated  on  this  map  as  being  located  in  the  Four 
Lakes  region — one  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  known  as  Mendota  Lake ;  the  other, 
on  the  southeast  side  of  Lake  Waubesa.  Through  the  first  of  these  villages  runs  a 
"trace"  from  the  Blue  Mounds  to  the  portage  (Fort  Winnebago,  now  the  city  of  Portage). 
Through  the  second,  runs  a  "trace"  from  Spotted-Arms  village  to  Green  Bay.  Both  these 
traces  or  trails  lead  from  the  Lead  Region  in  a  northeast  direction,  through  what  is  now  Dane 
County.  The  trail  which  led  along  the  north  side  of  Lake  Mendota,  was  the  one  then  traveled 
by  persons  going  from  Prairie  du  Chien  or  Cassville  to  Fort  Winnebago.  It  ran  northeasterly 
through  Dodgeville,  by  the  Blue  Mounds  and  Lake  Mendota ;  thence  in  a  more  northerly  direc- 
tion, across  Duck  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Columbia  County,  to  the  portage. 

On  John  Farmer's  "  Map  of  the  Territories  of  Michigan  and  Ouisconsin,"  published  in  1830, 
the  country  of  the  Four  Lakes  is  fairly  represented.  The  publisher  evidently  drew  largely  for 
information  from  some  one  acquainted  with  this  region.  The  name  given  to  the  Yah&ra, 
is  Goosh-ke-hawn,  or  River  of  the  Four  Lakes ;  the  first  word  having  a  resemblance  to  the  one 
heretofore  mentioned,  Cos-ca-ho-e-nah,  the  principal  change  being  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
last  part,  which,  if  rapidly  enunciated,  nearly  corresponds  with  the  syllable  "  hawn."  Lake 
Koshkonong  is  noted  as  "The  Lake  We  Live  On."  This  map  not  only  gives  the  two  Winne- 
bago villages,  described  on  Chandler's  map  as  being  located,  one  on  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Mendota,  and  the  other  on  the  southeast  side  of  Lake  Waubesa,  but  also  locates  a  third  one, 
giving  its  site  as  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Monona. 
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No  sooner  had  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  south  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Riv- 
ers been  surveyed  by  the  General  Government,  than  there  appeared  a  "  Map  of  the  Surveyed 
Part  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  Compiled  from  Public  Surveys."  It  accompanied  "Reports  and 
Estimates  from  the  Surveyors  General  for  the  Year  1836,"  made  to  the  first  session  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  E.  A.  Brown,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  dated  September  21,  1835,  Robert  T.  Lytle,  one  of  the  Surveyors  General,  says :  "  In 
the  Northwest  (or  Wisconsin)  Territory,  there  remains  to  be  surveyed  only  the  tract  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  united  nation  of  the  Chippewa,  Otlawas  and  Pottawatomie  Indians,  by 
treaty  of  Chicago,  of  September  26,  1833,  embraced  in  the  Green  Bay  Land  District.  This 
tract  did  not  include  any  portion  of  what  is  now  Dane  County.  As  the  various  townships  after- 
ward erected  into  this  county  had  been  surveyed,  the  representation  upon  the  map  of  the  country 
of  the  Four  Lakes  was  much  more  accurate  than  upon  any  preceding  one.  The  Government 
plats  were  an  excellent  guide  for  the  draughtsman.  However,  as  it  was  about  a  year  subse- 
quent to  this  that  Dane  County  was  created,  of  course  its  boundaries  are  not  indicated  on  the 
map. 

The  last  map  published  before  the  erection  of  Dane  County,  was  one  by  David  H.  Burr, 
draughtsman  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  It  was  entitled  ''  Map  of 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,"  and  was  dated  1836.  It  shows  that  the  territory  now  constituting 
Dane  County  was  then  in  both  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Milwaukee  Land  Districts.  On  the  north 
side  of  Lake  Mendota  is  located  the  "  City  uf  the  Four  Lakes,"  and  there  is  given  the  line  of  a 
"Proposed  Rail  Road,"  extending  direct  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  east  to  the  "  City  " 
just  mentioned;  thence,  in  a  course  nearly  due  east  to  Milwaukee.  On  this  map  and  on  the 
one  last  above  described,  the  "Battle  Ground"  is  prominently  located,  where  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights,  between  the  Americans  and  Black  Hawk's  army. 

On  Farmer's  "  Map  of  the  Territories  of  Michigan  and  Ouisconsin,"  of  1836,  the  "  Four 
Lakes"  are  partly  in  "  Milwalky  County,"  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Iowa.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  all  the  lands  south  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers  had  been  surveyed  ;  not 
until  many  new  counties,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1886-37,  had  been  created,  that  a 
map  was  published  showing  Dane  as  one  of  the  counties  of  Wisconsin  Territory.  This  was 
entitled  a  "  Map  of  Wiskonsin  Territory,  Compiled  from  the  Publia  Surveys."  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  Madison  appears  upon  a  Territorial  map  ;■  and  the  "  City  of  the  Four  Lakes  "  is  still 
in  existence — upon  paper.  The  Lakes  are  numbered  as  upon  the  Government  plats.  The  lower 
one  is  the  "First  Lake;"  the  next  one  the  "  Second  Lake  ;"  the  one  next  above,  the  "  Third 
Lake,"  and  the  last  one,  the  "Fourth  Lake."  A  tributary  of  the  latter,  upon  its  north  side,  is 
"  Tokun  River ;"  while  the  stream  which  connects  the  Lakes  is  put  down  as  the  "  River  of  the 
Four  Lakes."  The  small  lake  to  the  southw2st  of  Kegonsa  is  denominated  "  Weengra  Lake." 
Since  the  publication  of  this  map,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  accurate  delineations  of  Dane 
County  and  the  Four  Lakes. 

ORGANIZATION. 

By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  March  11,  1839,  it  was  provided  that 
the  county  of  Dane,  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  of  the  succeeding  month  of  May,  should 
be  an  organized  county  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  any  county  in  the  Territory  had  been 
organized.  It  was  provided,  also,  that  the  first  election  should  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
the  month  last  mentioned,  at  the  American  Hotel,  in  Madison,  and  thereafter  the  elections  were 
to  be  holden  at  such  times  and  places  as  should  be  provided  by  law.  The  returns  of  the  first 
election  were  to  be  made  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Madison,  who  was,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  canvass  the  same  and  certify  the  result. 

The  term  of  the  District  Court,  required  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  April  in  each  year, 
was  not  to  be  holden  until  the  Judge  of  the  district  should  so  order,  which  order  was  to  be 
directed  to  the  Sheriff,  and  by  him  published  at  least  two  months  before  the  time  of  holding  the 
court;  and  the  Librarian  of  the  Territory   was  required,  on  the  application  of  the  Board  of 
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Commissioners  of  the  county,  to  cause  to  be  opened  a  suitable  room  in  the  capitol  at  Madison, 
in  which  the  sessions  of  the  District  Court  should  be  held  until  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  first  elected  in  the  county,  was  to  be  de- 
termined as  had  already  been  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act 
organizing  a  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  each  county  in  this  Territory,"  approved  De- 
cember 20,  1837. 

At  th6  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1839,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  organization, 
the  following  county  officers  were  chosen :  Eben  Peck,  Simeon  Mills  and  Jeremiah  Lyoan, 
Commissioners :  John  Stoner,  Treasurer ;  Robert  L.  Ream, .  Register  of  Deeds ;  William  A. 
Wheeler,  Assessor,  and  Adam  Smith,  Constable. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  by  the  Governor  for  Dane  County :  John  Catlin, 
District  Attorney;  Isaac  H.  Palmer,  Judge  of  Probate;  Nathaniel  T.  Parkinson,  Sherifi';  Isaac 
Atwood,  Administrator ;  George  P.  Delaplaine,  District  Surveyor ;  William  N.  Seymour, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  vice  Eben  Peck,  resigned;  John  T.  Wilson,  Auctioneer. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  held  May  15,  1839,  Eben  Peck  was  appointed 
Chairman,  and  La  Fayette  Kellogg  Clerk.  The  latter  resigned  on  the  22d  of  July  following, 
and  R.  L.  Ream  was  appointed  in  his  place.  On  May  16,  the  county  Was  divided  into  two 
election  precincts — Madison  and  Moundville. 

At  the  general  election,  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  August  following,  a  number  of  county 
officers  was  elected.  The  following  "  notice  "  was  published  several  times  in  the  Wisconsin 
inquirer,  the  only  paper  then  printed  in  Dane  County : 

Agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  March  7,  1839,  the  qualified  electors  of  the  county 
of  Dane  are  hereby  notified  that  an  election  will  be  opened  at  the  several  precincts  heretofore  established,  on  the  first 
Monday  [5th]  of  August  next,  then  to  choose  by  ballot  one  person  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  one  Register  of  Deeds, 
one  County  Treasurer,  one  Collector,  one  Coroner,  three  Assessors,  two  Constables  in  the  Madison  District  and  one 
Constable  in  the  Moundville  District,  which  election  will  be  opened  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  will  continue 
open  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.     Dated  at  Madison,  this  16th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1839. 

(Signed)  L.  F.  Kellogg, 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 

As  already  mentioned,  the  county  had  been  divided  into  two  election  districts,  or  precincts. 
At  the  one  known  as  the  Madison  Precinct,  the  following  persons  voted  at  the  August  election : 
Berry  Haney,  A.  A.  Bird,  George  A.  TiiFany,  John  Vosburg,  George  Vroman,  William  N. 
Seymour,*  Darwin  Clark,*  W.  W.  Wyman,  W.  G.  Simonds,  Almon  Lull,  John  Catlin,  John 
i.  Wilson,  Simeon  Mills,*  Abel  Rasdall,  W.  G.  Van  Bergen,  Ebenezer  Brigham,  N.  T.  Park- 
inson, Charles  H.  Bird,*  Jefierson  Kinney,  Samuel  Chappell,  Zenas  H.  Bird,  Reuben  Brown, 
Abram  Wood,  Lucius  Hammond,  Prosper  B.  Bird,  Isaac  II.  Palmer,  Eben  Peck,  Thomas  Jack- 
son, Jonathan  Butterfield,  Charles  8.  Peaslee,*  Josiah  A.  Noonan,  R.  L.  Ream,  W.  B.  Slaughter, 
George  H.  Slaughter,*  J.  Pelkie,  Adam  Smith,*  A.  Wakefield,  W.  A.  Wheeler,*  W.  Hoadley, 
David  Hyer,  H.  Lawrence,  J.  S.  Potter,  George  Baker,  Oliver  Em  ell,  John  Stoner,  John  i 
Betts,  Henry  Fake,  N.  C.  Prentiss,  Nelson  Hart,  Thomas  Perry,  Isaac  Atwood,  Hiram  Fel- 
lows, Richard  Palmer  and  Luther  Peck.     Total,  54  voters. 

The  following  county  officers  were  chosen  at  this  election :  Collector,  Adam  Smith ;  As- 
sessors, George  Vroman,  William  N.  Seymour  and  Mahlon  Blaker;  Treasurer,  John  Stoner; 
Register  of  Deeds,  R.  L.  Ream. 

This  was  the  first  general  election  held  in  the  Territory  which  was  participated  in  by  Dane 
as  an  organized  county ;  and,  as  already  indicated,  a  Delegate  in  Congress  was  chosen.  The 
choice  fell  upon  James  Duane  Doty.  His  opponents  were  Byron  Kilbourn  and  Thomas  P.  Bur- 
nett. The  vote  in  Dane  County  stood  as  follows :  For  Doty,  40  votes ;  for  Kilbourn,  27  votes; 
for  Burnett,  6  votes.  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  county  was  seventy-three.  As 
there  were  fifty-four  of  these  cast  in  the  Madison  District,  it  leaves  nineteen  as  the  number 
polled  in  the  Moundville  Precinct.     Voters  at  that  time  were  not  compelled  to  vote  in  the  pre- 

*Stni  a  resident  (October,  1880)  of  Dane  county. 
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cinct  where  they  resided,  and  this  will  explain  why  Ebeijezer  Brigham  voted  in  the  Madison 
Precinct,  as  previously  indicated. 


A    BRIEF    HISTORY    OF    THE    COUNTY. 


The  first  history  of  the  county  was  the  work  of  J.  A.  Noonan,  and  was  published  in  the 
Wisconsin  Enquirer  of  May  25,  1839,  not  many  days  after  the  county  was  organized.  It  was 
exceedingly  brief,  and  as  follows  : 

"  The  County  of  Dane  was  formed  in  1836,  from  the  counties  of  Brown,*  Milwaukee  and 
Iowa,  and  includes  Townships  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  of  Ranges  6,  7, 8,  9, 10, 11  and  12  east,  making 
thirty-five  townships.  A  law  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
organize  the  county,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  it  was  organized  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  the  first 
court  will  be  held  in  October  next.  Until  the  spring  of  1887,  there  were  but  few  families  in  the 
county,  and  those  few  resided  at  the  Blue  Mounds.  The  county  now  numbers  over  300  inhab- 
itants, a  greater  part  of  whom  reside  at  Madison,  the  county-town  and  seat  of  government  of  the 
Territory. 

"  The  County  of  Dane  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  speculators.  In  1835, 
Lucius  Iiyon,  who  had  surveyed  the  Four  Lake  country,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  soil,  etc.,  purchased  at  the  land  sales  for  himself  and  others  a  considerable  portion  of 
valuable  lands.  It  is  owing  to  this  reason  and  no  other,  that  the  settlement  of  the  county  has 
been  very  much  retarded.  It  is,  however,  at  the  present  time,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
emigrant ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  present  season  will  do  much  toward  settling  and  improv- 
ing it. 

"  The  county  is  known  as  the  'Four  Lakes  Country,' so  called  from  a  chain  of  lakes  which  are 
connected  with  the  Rock  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.  These  lakes  are  four  beautiful  sheets  of  water, 
and  are  stored  with  fine  fish,  and  plenty  of  game  is  found  on  their  banks.  The  county  contains 
a  large  portion  of  rich  and  valuable  lands,  principally  prairie,  but  interspersed  with  groves  of 
timber.  The  prairies. are  very  handsome,  and  are  generally  of  a  deep  black  soil.  The  timber 
lands  are  oak  openings,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  along  their  outlet  there  is 
a  large  body  of  excellent  timber,  consisting  of  maple,  ash,  butternut,  walnut,  hickory,  linn,  aspen, 
etc.  The  outlet  of  these  lakes,  called  the  Cat  Fish,  or  River  of  the  Four  Lakes,  empties  itself 
into  the  Rock  River  in  Town  [ship]  4,  of  Range  12  east,  being  about  twenty  miles  from  Madison. 
In  this  stream  there  is  plenty  of  water.  There  is  also  a  water-power  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
vicinity  of  Madison,  but  none  of  these  as  yet  have  been  improved. 

"  This  county  offers  as  great  inducements  to  emigrants  as  any  other  section  in  the  Territory. 
Good  farms  can  be  obtained  at  the  government  price — $1.25  per  acre — having  timber,  prairie 
and  water,  and  no  country  exceeds  it  in  health.  Madison  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance, 
and  has  a  delightful  situation.  It  contains  two  stores,  three  public-houses,  three  groceries,  one 
steam-mill,  and  in  all  thirty- five  buildings.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  Madison 
afford  quite  a  good  market  for  the  surrounding  country.  Prices  the  past  season  have  ranged  as 
follows  :  Corn,  per  bushel,  $1.25  ;  oats,  75c.  ;  potatoes,  $1 ;  butter,  37J  to  62J  ;  eggs,  37|  to 
75  cents  per  dozen  ;  pork  and  beef  from  7  to  12  cents  per  pound." 

RECORD   OF   THE    COUNTY    BOARD    FOR    1839. 

There  were  many  matters  besides  the  election  and  qualification  of  officers  arising  under 
the  law,  to  be  attended  to  in  the  organization  of  the  county  before  the  machinery  of  the 
county  government  was  fully  put  in  motion,  and  there  were  several  meetings  of  the  County 
Commissioners  during  the  year  1839,  for  that  purpose.  The  record  of  these  meetings  has  an 
historical  significance,  and  is  as  follows : 

tt  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Dane  County,  Wisconsin  Terri- 
.-    eld  at  the  Madison.  Hotel  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1839.     The  Commissioners  viz., 

•Brown  County  ought  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  counties  out  of  which  Dane  County  was  formed.— Ed. 
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Simeon  Mills,  Eben  Peck  and  Jeremiah  Lycan,  presented  their  several  certificates  of  election 
and  ordered  the  same  to  be  entered  on  record.  Eben  Peck,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  LaFayette  Kellogg  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Board,  who  appeared  and  was  duly 
qualified  to  act  as  such.  The  following  persons  presented  their  bonds,  with  security,  which,  were 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  and  filed  in  the  Clerk's  office,  and  the  several  persons  sworn 
to  wit:  John  Stoner,  as  County  Treasurer  ;  William  A.  Wheeler,  as  Assessor  ;  Robert  L.  Ream, 
as  Register  of  Deeds  ;  John  T.  Wilson,  as  Auctioneer ;  Adam  Smith,  as  Constable.  Board 
adjourned  until  to  moiTow  morning  at  9  o'clock.     La  Fayette  Kellogg,  Clerk. 

Thursday,  May  16,  1839. — Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  following  precincts 
of  election  were  established  for  the  year  1839,  viz.,  one  at  Madison,  one  at  Moundville,  and  the 
polls  of  election  ordered  to  be  opened  at  the  following  places  to  wit.,  in  Madison,  in  the  Madison 
Hotel;  in  Moundville,  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Brigham,  Esq. 

The  following-named  persons  were  appointed  Judges  of  Election  in  the  two  precincts 
to  wit,  in  the  Madison  precinct-^Prosper  B.  Bird,  Darwin  Clark,  Jairus  S.  Potter.  In  the 
MoundviHe  pre'cinct^Prescott  Brigham,  John  C.  Kellogg,  Sidney  Carman. 

Ordered,  That  $200  be  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  county  to  defray  the  expenses  of  books, 
stationery,  etc. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  procure  a  list  of  all  lands  in  the  county  upon  which  the  taxes 
of  last  year  remain  unpaid. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  procure  all  necessary  blanks  for  the  use  of  the  county,  at  the 
expense  of  the  county.     Board  adjourned  until  meeting  in  course. 

L.  F.  Kellogg, 
Olerh  of  the  Board  of  County  Oomrnissioners. 

June  4,  1839. — George  P.  Delaplaine  filed  his  bond  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  as  District  Surveyor.  Nathaniel  T.  Parkinson  filed  his  bond  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  as  Sheriff. 

Monday,  July  1,  1839. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Dane 
County,  held  at  the  Commissioner's  office,  in  Madison,  Present  Eben  Peck  and  Simeon  Mills,  Bsqs; 
two  of  said  Commissioners.  Complaint  having  been  made  and  satisfactory  evidence  produced  by 
persons  feeling  aggrieved  by  the  value  which  the  Assessor  and  Appraiser  have  set  to  their  lands 
and  town  lots,  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  Clerk  so  alter  and  amend 
the  assessment-roll  that  first-rate  lands  be  valued  at  $6  and  second  rate  at  $4  per  acre,  and  that 
such  alterations  be  made  in  the  value  of  town  lots  as  have  been  designated  and  marked  on  the 
"assessment  roll. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  make  a  copy  of  the  assessment  roll  containing  such  alterations  and 
amendments  as  will  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  this  office.  Board  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at 
9  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1839. — Board  met  and  corrected  assessment  roll. 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1839. — Same  as  above. 

Thursday,  July  4,  1839. — Board  met.  Present — Eben  Peck,  Simeon  Mills,  and  Jeremiah 
Lycan,  Esquires  ;  a  full  board. 

Friday,  July  6,  1839. — Board  met ;  all  present. 

Ordered,  That  the  county  of  Dane  be  divided  into  two  Road  Districts,  and  that  Ranges  6, 
7  and  8  constitute  District  Number  1,  and  Ranges  9, 10,  11  and  12  constitute  District  Number  2. 

Ordered,  That  the  following-named  persons  act  as  Supervisors  in  the  two  districts,  to 
wit :     In  District  No.  1,  Edward  Campbell ;  in  District  No.  2,  Horace  Lawrence. 

Ordered,  That  Horace  Lawrence,  Charles  S.  Peaslee  and  Isaac  Atwood  act  as  Commis- 
sioners to  lay  out  a  county  road,  to  commence  at  some  point  on  the  United  States  road,  east  of 
the  Catfish  Bridge  (so  called),  and  running  thence  north  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Winnebago, 
on  the  most  convenient  and  practicable  route,  to  the  north  line  of  the  county,  and  make  returns 
of  the  survey  and  location  of  said  road  to  this  office,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
next. 
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Ordered,  That  the  rates  of  tavern  licenses  shall  be  as  follows  to  wit :  In  Madison,  $20 
each ;  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  $12  each,  and  that  rates  for  grocers  to  sell  liquors  in  quan- 
tities not  less  than  one  quart,  be  $30  each.     Board  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock. 

Saturday,  July  6,  1839. — Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  present. 

Ordered,  That  the  rates  of  tax  for  the  current  year  be  established  as  follows,  to  wit :  For 
county  purposes,  one-half  cent  per  centum,  and  for  school  purposes,  one  mill  on  each  dollar. 

Ordered,  That  Simeon  Mills,  Esq.  be  authorized  to  purchase  books  and  stationery  for  the 
use  of  the  county  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  be  authorized  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  the  erection  of  a  County  Jail,  in  the  town  [village]  of  Madison,  until  the  first  Monday 
in  August  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  which  time  such  proposals  will  be  opened  and  read  pub- 
licly by  the  Commissioners.  Said  jail  to  be  24  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide  ;  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  apartments  or  rooms,  one  story  high,  to  be  constructed  of  square  timber,  the  walls  to 
be  eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  that  notice  of  this  order  be  published  in  the  Wisconsin  Mi- 
quirer,  up  to  the  said  first  Monday  in  August. 

Ordered,  That  Simeon  Mills,  Esq.,  be  authorized  to  make  a  loan  of  $1,000,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  building  the  jail,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  fit. 

Board  adjourned  until  meeting  in  course. 

L.  F.  Kellosq,  Olerk. 

Monday,  July  22,  1839. — R.  L.  Ream  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  board,  vice  L.  F.  Kel- 
logg, resigned,  who  appeared  and  was  duly  qualified  to  act  as  such. 

Monday,  August  5,  1839. — Special  session,  held  at  the  Commissioner's  office.  Present — 
Eben  Peck  and  Simeon  Mills,  Esqs.  Bids  were  received  for  building  and  completing  a  jail  in 
Madison,  according  to  proposals  published,  as  follows,  to  wit :  Bid  No.  1,  from  Peter  W,  Matts, 
for  $1,775  ;  No.  2,  George  Vroman,  $1,525.25  ;  No.  3,  Jairus  S.  Potter,  $1,139  ;  No.  4,  Nel- 
son Hart  &  Co.,  $1,575  ;  No.  5,  Isaac  Atwood,  $1,600  ;  No.  6,  Abel  Rasdall,  $2,000 ;  No.  7, 
David  Ayer,  $1,745;  No.  8,  Thomas  Jackson,  $1,447:  No.  9,  N.  T.  Parkinson,  $1,348. 

Upon  examination,  it  appeared  that  Jarius  S.  Potter  was  entitled  to  the  contract,  he  having 
offered  the  lowest  bid  (No.  3),  but,  failing  to  offer  sufficient  bonds,  it  was  ordered  that  the  con- 
tract be  let  to  the  next  lowest  bidder.  Whereupon  N.  T.  Parkinson,  having  offered  the 
next  lowest  bid  (No.  9),  appeared  and  entered  into  contract  with  the  Commissioners. 

A.ugust  23, 1839.— Nathaniel  T.  Parkinson  filed  bond  with  the  Clerk  of^the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  for  building  the  jail,  with  the  following- named  persons  as  securities  :  Prosper 
B.  Bird,  A.  A.  Bird,   A.  Lull,  William  N.  Seymour,   Darwin  Clark. 

Berry  Haney  and  H.  F.  Crossman  having  complied  with  the  law,  in  relation  to  ferries, 
by  giving  bond,  license  is  this  day  granted  them  in  words  and  figures  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Commissioners'  Office,  Dane  Co.,  ss. 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  greeting  : 

Know  ye  that  Berry  Haney  and  H.  F.  Crossman,  Having  complied  with  the  act  entitled 
an  "  act  to  regulate  ferries,"  approved  March  6,  1839,  are  hereby  licensed  to  keep  a  ferry  across 
the  Wisconsin  River,  from  Section  6,  town  9,  Range  7  east,  on  the  southeast  side  of  said  river, 
to  a  point  directly  opposite,  on  Prairie  du  Sac,  for  three  years  from  the  date  hereof  They  are 
to  provide  and  keep  in  repair,  good  and  sufficient  boats  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  and 
teams.  Said  ferry  is  to  be  kept  open  from  sunrise  in  the  morning,  until  sunset  at  night. 
The  following  are  the  rates  of  ferriage  established  by  the  Commissioners,  to  wit : 
For  every  foot  person,  25  cents  ;  for  every  horse  and  rider,  50  cents  ;  for  every  one  horse 
and  wagon,  75  cents;  for  every  one  span  of  horses  and  wagon,  $1 ;  for  every  yoke  of  oxen  and 
wagon,  $1 ;  for  each  additional  horse,  ox  or  cow,  not  to  exceed  six  in  number,  25  cents  ;  for 
any  number  of  horses  or  cattle,  exceeding  six  in  number,  each,  12i  cents;  for  sheep  and  hogs, 
i-if  cents. 
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Given  under  our  hands  at  Madison,  this  fifth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

(Signed)  Eben  Peck,  Simeon  Mills,  Oommissioners. 
R.  L.  Ream,  Clerk  of  Board  of  County  Oommigsionera. 

Tuesday,  August  20,  1839,  the  following  persons  presented  their  bonds  with  security,  which 
were  approved  of  and  filed  in  the  Clerk's  office,  to  wit : 

Adam  Smith,  as  Collector  ;  George  Vroman,  as  Assessor  ;  William  N.  Seymour,  as  Asses- 
sor ;  William  N.  Seymour,  as  District  Surveyor  ;  Mahlon  Blaker,  as  Assessor. 

Saturday,  August  24,  1839. — This  day  a  duplicate  of  the  assessment  roll  completed  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Collector,  containing  precept  under  seal,  and  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  handed  to  the  County  ^Treasurer,  it  being  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  dollars,  seventy-one  cents  and  nine  mills. 

R.  L.  Ream,  Olerh. 

Monday,  September  30, 1839. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Dane  County,  held  at  the  Commissioner's  office  in  Madison,  present -Simeon  Mills  and  Jeremiah 
Lycan,  two  of  said  Commissioners. 

Ordered,  That,  according  to  the,  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of 
wolves,"  three  dollars  to  be  allowed  as  a  bounty  on  each  and  every  wolf  scalp,  but  no  charge  will 
be  allowed  for  affidavit  or  certificate  of  the  same. 

Ordered,  That,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  for  assessing  and  col- 
lecting county  revenue,"  the  county  of  Dane  be  divided  into  three  districts,  as  follows,  to  wit: 
Townships  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  of  Ranges  6  and  7,  and  townships  8  and  9,  of  Range  8,  constitute 
district  No.  1. 

That  townships  5,  6  and  7,  of  Range  8,  and  townships  5,  6,  and  7,  8,  and  9,  of  Ranges  9, 
and  townships  5,  6,  and  7,  of  Range  No.  10,  constitute  district  No.  2. 

And  that  townships  No.  8  and  9,  of  Range  10,  and  townships  5;  6,  7,  8  and  9,  of  Ranges 
No.  11  and  12,  constitute  district  No.  3. 

Ordered,  That  district  No.  1  be  assigned  to  Mahlon  Blaker. 

Ordered,  That  district  No.  2  be  assigned  to  William  N.  Seymour. 

Ordered,  That  district  No.  3  be  assigned  to  George  Vroman,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
assessment  for  the  year  1840. 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  board,  notify  the  Assessors  of  their  assignment  of  districts, 
and  furnish  them  with  blank  assessment  forms. 

Board  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1839. — Board  not  meeting  pursuant  to  adjournment,  adjourned  by  the 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1839. — Board  not  meeting  pursuant  of  adjournment,  adjourned  by 
the  Clerk  until  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

,   Thursday,  October  3,  1839. — Board  met.  Present  Eben  Peck  and  Jeremiah  Lycan,  Esqs. 

Ordered,  That  the  order  passed  on  Monday  last  in  relation  to  wolf  scalps,  be  so  amended 
that  one  dollar  only  be  allowed  on  each  and  every  wolf  scalp  as  a  bounty. 

Board  adjourned  until  Saturday,  October  5,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Saturday,  October  5,  1839. — Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  present  Eben  Peck, 
Simeon  Mills  and  Jeremiah  Lycan,  Esqs. 

Ordered,  That  John  Stoner,  County  Treasurer,  be  required  to  appropriate  and  apply  the 
first  moneys  that  may  come  into  his  hands  for  county  purposes,  in  payment  of  order  No.  55, 
drawn  in  favor  of  S.  Mills,  for  money  by  him  advanced  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery 
for  the  use  of  the  county. 

Ordered,  That  John  Stoner,  County  Treasurer,  be  required  to  appropriate  and  apply  the 
first  moneys  that  come  into  his  hands  for  county  purposes  (after  paying  order  No.  55),  in  pay- 
ment of  order  No.  56,  drawn  in  favor  of  S.  L.  Rood,  in  payment  of  books  and  stationery  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  county. 
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Adjourned  until  Tuesday,  October  8,  at  8  o'clock  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1839. — Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present :  Eben  Peck 
and  Simeon  Mills. 

Ordered,  That  the  Commissioners  accept  of  lot  No.  10,  in  block  No.  113,  donated  by 
Messrs.  Pritcbette  &  Mason  as  the  property  of  the  county,. and  that  the  jail  be  erected  thereon. 
Ordered,  That  the  contract  made  with  N.  T.  Parkinson  for  the  building  of  the  jail  be  extended 
until  December  1,  1839. 

Adjourned  until  meeting  in  course. 

R.  L.  Ream,   Clerk. 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1839. — James  S.  Alban  having  complied  with  the  law  in  relation 
to  fences,  by  giving  bond,  license  is  this  day  granted  him  in  words  and  figures  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  greeting  : 

Know  ye  that  James  S.  Alban,  having  complied  with  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate 
fences,"  approved  March  6,  1839,  is  hereby  licensed  to  keep  a  ferry  across  Wisconsin  River, 
from  Sec.  7,  Town  9,  Range  7,  to  a  point  directly  opposite,  on  Prairie  du  Sac,  for  three  years 
from  the  date  hereof;  he  is  to  provide  and  keep  good  and  suflBcient  boats  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers  and  teams,  said  ferry  to  be  kept  open  from  sunrise  in  "the  morning  until  sunset  at 
night.     Rates  of  ferrying  established. 

(Signed)  Simeon  Mills,  1  ^ 

Eben  Peck,       |  (Commissioners. 

R.  L.  Ream,  Olerk. 

Monday,  November  11,  1839. — A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Dane  County, 
held  at  the  Commissioners'  office ;  present,  Eben  Peck  and  Simeon  Mills,  Esqs.  Ordered, 
That  John  Stoner  be  appointed  School  Inspector,  10*  fill  ^he  vacancy  of  John  Catlin,  and  the 
Clerk  notify  him  of  his  appointment.  Satisfactory  evidence  having  been  established  that  Sec. 
No.  5,  in  Township  No.  7,  of  Range  10  east,  has  been  unreasonably  taxed,  it  is  therefore 
ordered  that  $11  and  25  cents  of  the  same  be  remitted,  and  that  the  Collector  be  credited  in 
settlement  for  the  amount. 

Saturday,  December  24,  1839. — License  has  this  day  been  granted  to  William  T.  Herling 
to  keep  a  tavern  for  one  year,  he  having  complied  with  the  law  in  relation  to  taverns  and  gro- 
ceries. License  has  this  day  been  granted  to  Lloyd  &  Nichols  to  keep  a  grocery  for  one  year 
from  the  1st  day  of  December,  1839. 

COUNTY  BOARD  FROM  1840  TO  1880. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  from  1840  to  1846  inclusive,  were :  1840-41, 
Simeon  Mills,*  Eben  Peck,  Prescott  Brigham  ;  1842,  Prescott  Brigham,  Horace  W.  Potter,  P. 
W.  Matts;  1843,  William  D.  Daggett,  William  A.  Wheeler,  Solomon  Shafer ;  1844,  W.  A. 
Wheeler,  A.  W.  Dickinson,  W.  H.  Hubbard  ;  f  1845,  E.  Brigham,  L.  S.  Augur,  William  A. 
Webb ;  1846,  William  A.  Wheeler,  J.  R.  Larkin,  L.  Stone. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  was,  by  a  law  of  1846,  changed  to  a  Board  of  Supervisors, 
made  up  of  the  Chairman  from  each  town  in  the  county.     This  law  was  as  follows : 

An  Act  to  Change  the  Fokm  of  Government  of  the  County  of  Dane. 
Be  i(  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  Bouse  of  Representatiues  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  .- 

and  f  ^'^(T"?  ^■.t'''''*'  ""^  ""'  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  several  towns  in  this  Territory, 
in  fnr/.  =K  K«JiS'on  of  County  Government,  approved  February  18,  1841,  and  other  acts  amendatory  thereto,  now 

S^n  9     rl '°  """"^  ^""^  ^^^  effect  i°  the  County  of  Dane  on  and  after  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  next, 
the  »«er,,i  t~        lirst  town  meeting  to  be  held  in  said  county  shall  be  held  at  the  places  hereinafter  designated  in 
Commi8Binn«r''7°  -5^  ^"'  ^"^"^*y  "^  ^P"l  °«^''  '^"'l  "  =''^"  ''e  *e  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  County 
l^'^'o^efs  of  said  county,  at  least   twenty   days  prior   to   said  day  of  election,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 

tReaimIrl"'»^''B°,f'"!?'f-''  '■■'*  P^™  '"  «"*  y»"  ™s  Chairman. 
T  BeaignBd,  and  B.  P.  Collins  appointed. 
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Sheriff  of  said  county  three  written  notices,  to  be  posted  up  in  each  town  of  said  county,  specifying  the  time  when 
and  place  where  said  town  meeting  is  to  be  held  for  the  election  of  town  officers,  and  the  said  Sheriff  shall  post  up 
said  notices  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  each  town  at  least  fifteen  days  previous  to  said  election. 

Sec.  3. — At  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  town  meeting,  the  electors  present  shall,  between  the  hours  of 
10  A.  M.  and  12  M.,  organize  such  meeting  by  choosing  a  Moderator  and  Clerk  to  conduct  such  meeting,  and  there- 
after, such  meeting  shall,  in  all  respects,  be  conducted  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  acts  and  amendatory  acts  men- 
tioned in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4. — That  the  official  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  Treas- 
urer, now  in  office  in  said  county,  shall  extend  to  the  expiration  of  the  present  year  ;  Provided,  the  said  Clerk  shall 
file  with  the  Treasurer  of  said  county,  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  tiext,  a  bond,  to  be,  approved  by  said 
Treasurer  in  conformity  with  the  acts  now  in  force  relative  to  Clerks  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors ;  And  Provided,  also 
the  said  Treasurer  shall,  on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  said  County  Board  of  SupervisoBS,  give  bond  to  the  said 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  county,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  act  and  the  act  amend- 
atory thereto  ;  in  default  of  which,  in  either  case,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  appoint  some  other  suitable  person 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  said  officers,  respectively,  until  others  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  5. — That  Township  5  north,  of  Range  10  east,  shall  constitute  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  Rutland, 
and  the  first  town  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Sereno  W.  Graves. 

Sec.  6. — That  Townships  5  and  6  north,  of  Range  9  east,  and  Township  6  north,  of  Range  10  east,  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  Rome  ;  and  the  first  town  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  William 
Quivey. 

Sec.  7. — That  Townships  5  and  6  north,  of  Range  12  east,  shall  constitute  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of 
Albion  ;  and  the  first  town  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Jesse  Saunders. 

Sec.  8. — That  Town  [ship]  5  north,  of  Range  11  east,  shall  constitute  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  Dunkirk; 
and  the  first  town  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. Lyons. 

Sec.  9. — That  Townships  8  and  9  north,  of  Ranges  11  and  12  east,  shall  constitute  a  separate  town  by  the 
name  of  Sun  Prairie  ;  and  the  first  town  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  house  of  John  A.  Peckham. 

Sec.  10. — That  all  of  the  remaining  townships  in  said  county  shall  constitute  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of 
Madison  ;  and  the  first  town  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  Madison  Hotel,  in  the  village  of  Madison  :  Provided,  That 
the  Supervisors  of  said  town  may  establish  one  or  more  precincts  in  said  town  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  polls 
at  th«  general  election,  and  in  said  precincts  the  Supervisors  shall  appoint  Judges  of  Elections,  and  the  votes  shall  be 
canvassed  and  returns  thereof  made  in  like  manner  as  from  the  several  towns  in  the  county. 

Sec.  11. — That  the' several  towns  set  off  and  organized  by  this  act  shall  each  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  granted  by  law  to  the  other  towns  of  this  Territory. 

Sec.  12. — All  laws  in  force  of  a  general  or  local  nsiture  contravening  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  13. — The  three  Supervisors  of  the  town  of  Madison  shall  each  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  lo  have  a  vote  in  the  transactions  of  county  business. 

Approved  February  2,  1846. 

By  one  of  the  sections  of  the  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  several  towns"  in 
the  Territory,  passed  February  18,  1841,  and  referred  to  in  the  above  act  as  being  "now  in 
force"  and  to  "take  effect  in  the  county  of  Dane,"  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  person  chosen 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  town,  to  attend  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County.. 

The  first  session  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  held  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  September, 
1846.  The  members  of  that  year  and  of  those  following,  down  to  and  including  the  year  1861, 
were : 

1846-47— William  C.  Wells,  Chairman  ;  Ed  Campbell,  James  R.  Larkin,  S.  Head,  A. 
Barlow,  J.  Lawrence,  R.  Boyce  (William  Quivey  acted  as  substitute  for  Mr.  Boyce,  during  his 
sickness,  until  January  4,  1847). 

1847-48— W.  C.  Wells,  Chairman;  H.  L.  Bush,  W.  H.  H.  Coon  (Deputy  for  William 
Mayhew  till  January  3,  1848),  R.  Worden,  L.  Farnum,  D.  M.  Holt,  R.  Boyce,  D.  Tipple,  W. 
A.  Pierce,  R.  Atwood,  C.  M.  Nichols,  J.  Vroman,  J.  Sanders,  W.  M.  Mayhew,  W.  Boyce. 

1848-49— George  Anderson,  Chairman;  C.  Maxon,  W.  W.  Patrick,  E.  Brigham,  A. 
Keyes,  B.  Haney,  A.  Harris,  G.  E.  Cowen,  D.  C.  Miller,  R.  P.  Rawson  (resigned,  0.  B.  Moore 
elected),  J.  Vroman,  W.  C.  Wells,  C.  Lum,  T.  T.  Whittlesey,  J.  Webb,'  A.  Salsbury,  D. 
Wheeler,  J.  Lawrence,  S.  R.  Ayers,  J.  M.  Babcock  (deceased,  P.  Rider  appointed),  M.  Nash, 
S.  Taylor,  C.  M.  Nichols,  B.  B.  Freeman. 

1849-50— Berry  Haney,  Chairman ;  J.  J.  Clark,  William  H.  Clark,  E.  Brigham,  Charles 
Drakeley,  George  0.  Babcock,  0.  B.  Moore,  S.  R.  Ayers,  L.  S.  Augar,  J.  M.  Matts,  A.  Sals- 
bury,  J.  Lawrence,  B.  Fairchild,  D.  Codey,  William  Barrus,  A.  A.  Boyce,  N.  P.  Spaulding,  M. 
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Mallory,  W.  Brown,  D.  Thomas,  G.  E.  Cowen  (resigned,  J.  Blake  appointed),  R.  Brown,  A.  E. 
Adsitt,  J.  Nelson,  William  0.  Rood,  0.  Cook,  D.  Wheeler,  J.  Harlow,  Charles  H.  Bird. 

1850-51 — William  M.  Colladay,  Chairman;  I.  S.  Brown,  J.  Bowman,  G.  D.  Neal  (re- 
sianed,  D.  M.  Stillman  appointed),  J.  L.  Lewis  (substitute  for  N.  H.  Dryden  during  his  sick- 
ness), W.  W.  Patrick,  R.  Brown,  M.  S.  Foster,  J.  W.  Thomas,  G.  0.  Babcock,  H.  L.  Foster, 
Wm.  M.  Colladay,  S.  Oziah,  C.  Reeve,  H.  W.  Yager,  W.  N.  Seymour,  L.  Purmer,  C.  Lum,  J. 
M.  Matts  (resigned,  N.  J.  Tompkins  appointed),  William  Dudley,  J.  PhilKps,  Z.  Gilbert,  T.  M. 
Warren,  E.  Isham,  R.  Winston,  P.  Hunger,  C.  H.  Bird,  A.  A.  Boyce,  W.  Barrus,  T.  R.  Hill, 
N.  P.  Spaulding,  D.  E.  Emery. 

1851-52 — C.  Lum,  Chairman;  A.  Burdick,  T.  Haney,  M.  Ripley,  J.  Bowman,  N.  J. 
Tompkins,  C.  Reeve,  D.  Davidson,  H.  Van  Orman,  t.  Arland,   D.  C.  Miller,  A.  E.  Adsit,  0. 

B.  Moore,  J.  Gott,  J.  Keenan,  L.  J.  Farwell  (R.  T.  Davis  to  fill  vacancy),  W.  Gammon,  J. 
W.  Thornton,  W.  Dudley  (J.  Devine  to  fill  vacancy),  H.  C.  Chandler,  Z.  Gilbert,  T.  M.  War- 
ren, E.  Isham,  W.  Beardsley,  R.  N.  Ashmore,  A.  Bailey,  A.  Henry,  I.  Mann,  J.  Collins,  E. 
Grover,  D.  E.  Emery. 

1852-53— E.  Isham,  Chairman;  J.  II.  Potter,  R.  W.  Davison,  T.  Steele,  R.  D.  Frost,  J. 
Bowman,  J.  R.  Rutter,  A.  E.  Adsit,  J.  Keenan,  J.  Webb,  W.  Gammons,  I.  M.  Bennett,  H.  C. 
Chandler,  J.  Bronte,  W.  Beardsley,  H.  Childs,  C.  Flower,  W.  Barrus,  I.  Mann,  0.  M.  Cross, 
J.  Collins,  D.  E.  Emery,  A.  Smith,  R.  Brown,   H.  Van   Orman,  J.   Steele,  0.  E.    Mclntyre, 

C.  Barnard,  P.  Dunning  (Mr.  Warren  to  fill  vacancy),  H.  J.  Jackson,  R.  Richards,  Mr. 
Thompson. 

1853-54 — Calvin  Barnard,  Chairman ;  J.  J.  Clark,  Thomas  Barber,  Richard  D.  Frost, 
Thomas  Steele,  Daniel  Pickett,  John  Vroman,  Orien  B.  Hazeltine,  Nathan  G.  Van  Horn,  W. 
R.  Taylor,  William  F.  Baker,  James  Steele,  A.  E.  Adsit,  William  M.  Colladay,  John  Keenan, 
J.  T.  Marston,  Sardine  Muzzy,  Elisha  Bailey,  0.  H.  Mallette,  C.  P.  Moseley,  D.  Wheeler,  J. 
Chandler,  R.  Richards,  E.  Isham,  J.  P.  McPherson,  G.  0.  Babcock,  W.  A.  Pierce,  A.  White, 

D.  K.  Butler,  M.  Reade,  0.  M.  Cross,  D.  E.  Emery,  J.  Mosher. 

1854-55— William  R.  Taylor,  Chairman;  J.  M.  Wood,  Thomas  Barber,  Levi  E.  Thomp- 
son, R.  D.  Frost,  E.  Brigham,  Daniel  Pickett,  E.  Grover,  Jr.,  G.  Dow,  J.  Read,  J.  Steele,  A. 

E.  Adsit,  J.  Mosher,  William  M.  Colladay,  S.  W.  Field,  J.  H.  Lewis,  L.  Hatch,  E.  Bailey,  0. 
H.  Mallette,  C.  P.  Moseley,  B.  F.  -Denson,  Z.  Gilbert,  J.  Chandler,  C.  W.  Waterbury,  H. 
Bigelow,  R.  Blackburn,  William  Beardsley,  C.  Flower,  J.  Beath,  J.  Poyner,  J.  Collins,  J.  C. 
Pinney,  G.  Van  Gaasbeck. 

1855-56— William  M.  Colladay,  Chairman ;  E.  Sherman,  J.  W.  Ford,  L.  E.  Thompson, 
J.  R.  Hiestand,  T.  Steele,  William  A.  Fields,  N.  G.  Van  Horn,  H.  Catlin,  J.  Read,  A.  G. 
Hadder,  L.  Knudson,  C.  Barnard,  S.  W.  Field,  H.  J.  Hill,  M.  D.  Currier,  W.  Gammons,  0. 
H.  Mullette,  L  M.  Bennett,  B.  F.  Denson,  J.  A.  Johnson,  J.  La  Follette,-  0.  M.  Waterbury, 
S.  W.  Graves,  A.  Malone,  George  Johnson,  R.  T.  Cameron,  J.  Beath,  J.  Poyner,  L.  Ryan, 
E.  Combs,  G.  H.  Van  Gaasbeck,  E.  Grover,  Jr.,  0.  M.  Palmer. 

1856-57— W.  M.  Colladay,  Chairman ;  E.  Sherman,  C.  Laughlin,  J.  B.  Sweat,  J.  R. 
Hiestand,  T.  Steele,  W.  A.  Fields,  D.  B.  Crandall,  A.  Norman,  J.  Bryan,  A.  G.  Hadder,  A. 
E.  Adsit,  J.  Allen,  S.  Nye,  H.  J.  Hill,  A.  E.  Brooks,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  A.  S.  Wood,  S.  M. 
Van  Bergen,  H.  S.  Clark,  W.  Gammons,  P.  W.  Matts,  E.  W.  Dwight,  A.  Sanderson,  J.  L.  Lewis, 
^.Gilbert,  T.  M.  Warren,  S.  W.  Graves,  J.  P.  McPherson,  W.  Beardsley,  0.  Bailey,  J.  Cald- 
well, W.  D.  Stanley,  S.  B.  Coryell,  M.  O'Malley,  J.  W.  Helden,  A.  A.  Huntington,  C.  G. 
Lewis,  G.  Bjornson,  H.  Jones. 

1857-58.— P.  W.  Matts,  Chairman ;  G.  W.  McDougal,  Charles  Laughlin,  S.  H.  Vedder, 

ilr  ,  ;  ^r^^'  ^-  ^'^^1^'  ^-  ^-  ^'eld,  C.  G.  Lewis,  I.  Brown,  W.  R.  Taylor,  J.  Bryan,  W.  J. 

Welch  W.  H.  Miller,  E.  H.  Lacy,  0.  B.  Moore,  J.  Keenan,  H.  J.  Hill,  A.  E.  Brooks,  N.  B. 

Van  blyke,  C.  C.  Mayers,  S.  M.  Van  Bergen,  C.  Lum,  E.  Bailey,  R.  Boyce,  B.  F.  Denson, 

J.  Ohandler,  J.  A.  Johnson,  J.  Pauly,  S.  Axtell,  J.  P.  McPherson,  William   Beardsley,   L.  H. 
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Pearsons,  J.  C.  Steele,  W.  D.  Stanley,  J.  Beath,  J.  Kershaw,  J.  W.  Helden,  A.  A.  Hunting- 
ton, H.  M.  Warner. 

1858-59 — J.  Beath,  Chairman ;  G.  W.  McDougal,  0.  Laughlin,  J.  Greening,  R.  D.  Frost 
E.  Dale,  W.  A.  Field,  0.  G.  Lewis,  N.  G-  Van  Horn,  W.  R.  Taylor,  J.  M.  Haney,  R.  Bovfer' 
W.  H.  Miller,  E.  E.  Roberts,  0.  E.  Mclntyre,  J.  Keenan,  W.  D.  Bird,  T.  Heeraa,  D.  J.  Pow- 
ers (resigned,  E.  S.  Oakley  appointed),  J.  G.  GriflSn,  T.  Kinney,  C.  Lum,  J.  B.  Colton,  P.  W. 
Matts,  M.  Wolf,  B.  F.  Denson,  N.  Randall,  J.  A.  Johnson,  S.  W.  Graves,  C.  M.  Waterburyj. 
0.  B.  Hazeltine,  J.  P.  McPherson,  J.  Wiessenborn,  L.  H.  Pearsons,  J.  C.  Steele,  D.  K.  Brit- 
ton,  C.  H.  Arnold,  S.  H.  Sabine,  A.  Sawyer. 

1859-60— A.  M.  Hanchett,  Chairman ;  G.  F,  Lawton,  0.  Kerl,  W.  A.  Webb,  S.  F. 
Lighthizier,  N.  H.  Dryden,  E.  Crowell,  E.  Grover,  Jr.,  J.  T.  Crandall,  M.  E.  Emerson,  J.  M. 
Haney,  W.  Dunlap,  A.  E.  Adsit,  E.  E.  Roberts,  A.  L.  Beebe,  J.  E.  Mann,  T.  Reynolds;  A. 
Sherwin,  E.  S.  Oakley,  D.  Clark,  C.  Fairchild,  L.  A.  Lincoln,  J.  B.  Colton,  P.  W.  Matt3,  M. 
Colby,  0.  B.  Daley,  H.  M.  La  Follette,  F.  B.  Ames,  C.  E.  Loveland,  F.  Ritchie,  R..  Black- 
burn, R.  Ford,  C.  Flower,  G.  Beatty,  J.  Beath,  H.  -Cramer,  W.  Keefe,  A.  H.  Pinney, 
A.  Sawyer. 

1860-61— T.  Reynolds,  Chairman  ;  L.  0.  Humphrey,  J.  W.  Ford,  H.  M.  Warner,  S.  F. 
Lighthizier,  E.  Dale,  Isaac  Adams,  C.  G.  Lewis,  W.  D.  Potter,  C.  Drakeley,  J.  M.  Haney,  W. 
Dunlap,  L.  Torgerson,  C.  Barnard,  A.  L.  Beebe,  J.  Keenan,  J.  Zehnphenning,  J.  T.  Bayer,  J. 
Byrne,  J.  B.  Stickney  (0.  Park  substitute  during  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Stickney),  A.  M.  Hanchett, 
E.  Bailey,  J.  M.  Matts,  E.  W.  Dwight,  Mr.  Sanderson,  G.  Tollefson,  F.  B.  Ames,  S.  W, 
Graves,  F.  Ritchie,  H.  Stevens,  S.  T.  F.  Ward,  C.  Flower,  G.  Beatty,  W.  Charleton,  H. 
Cramer,  J.  Tierney,  I.  N.  DeForest,  L.  G.  Shephard,  J.  M.  Gile,  F.  C.  Festner. 

1861-62 — J.  P.  McPherson,  Chairman;  L.  0.  Humphrey,  J.  Bunnagel,  0.  B.  Hazeltine,  J. 
L.  Davison,  T.  Haney,  R.  W.  Davison,  A.  D.  Goodrich,  D.  B.  Crandall,  W.  R.  Taylor,  T. 
Murphy,  A.  J.  Luce,  L.  Torgerson,  H.  H.  Giles  (resigned ;  W.  M.  Key  appointed),  W.  M, 
Colladay,  J.  Keenan,  H.  A.  Tenney,  F.  O'Bryan,  J.  W.  Sumner,  D.  Clark,  T.  Kinney,  G.  T. 
Whitney,  E.  Bailey,  P.  W.  Matts,  J.  D.  Tipple,  J.  Jones,  G.  Bjornson,  W.  Chandler,  Z.  Gil- 
bert, H.  A.  Colburn,  F.  Ritchie,  K.  Ford,  C.  Flower,  G.  Beatty,  W.  Charleton  (resigned,  J. 
Beath  appointed),  H.  Cramer,  H.  J.  Benson.  I.  N.  DeForest  (resigned,  J.  M.  Miller  appointed), 
W.  H.  Slater,  Mr.  McBride. 

The  Board  first  met  under  the  law  providing  for  the  government  of  the  county  by  District 
Representation,  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1862. 

1862-63— First  District,  W.  M.  Colladay;  Second,  J.  Douglas;  Third,  Otto  Kerl; 
Fourth,  E.  Dale ;  Fifth,  P.  H.  Turner.     Mr.  Colladay,  Chairman. 

1864-65— First  District,  F.  B.  Ames;  Second,  J.  E.  Hidden;  Third,  Otto  Kerl ;  Fourth,. 
M.  Colby ;  Fifth,  H.  J.  Hill.     Mr.  Colby,  Chairman. 

1866-67— First  District,  F.  B.  Ames;  Second,  0.  W.  Thornton;  Third,  Mansfield  Arries; 
Fourth,  M.  Colby ;  Fifth,  Neely  Gray  (deceased,  Timothy  Brown  appointed).  Mr.  Ames, 
Chairman. 

1867— First  District,  F.  B.  Ames ;  Second,  0.  W.  Thornton  ;  Third,  D.  Schafer ;  Fourth, 
M.  Colby ;  Fifth,  Timothy  Brown.     Mr.  Ames,  Chairman. 

1868— First  District,  F.  B.  Ames;  Second,  0.  W.  Thornton ;  Third,  D.  Schafer;  Fourth, 
D.  L.  Daley ;  Fifth,  Timothy  Brown.     Mr.  Ames,  Chairman. 

1869— First  District,  W.  M.  Colladay;  Second,  0.  W.  Thornton;  Third,  M.  Arries; 
Fourth,  D.  L.  Daley  (resigned,  W.  C.  B.  Weltzin  substituted) ;  Fifth,  H.  J.  Hill.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, Chairman. 

1870,  ending  March  24— First  District,  W.  M.  Colladay;  Second,  H.  D.  Goodnow^ 
Third,  0.  B.  Hazeltine ;  Fourth,  L.  M.  Anderson ;  Fifth,  H.  J.  Hill.     Mr.  Hill,  Chairman. 

Commencing  May  23,  1870.  The  Board  met  under  the  Town  System  of  Representa- 
tion. 
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1870-71. — J.  P.  McPherson,  Chairman;  L.  0.  Humphrey,  J.  C.  Fischer,  J.  Adams,  R. 
D  Frost,  J.  Mitchell,  R.  D.  Freeman,  S.  H.  Hall,  J.  E.  Johnson,  T.  Black,  T.  Murphy,  H. 
H.  Brereton,  K.  0.  Heimdall,  W.  H.  Watson,  W.  T.  McConnell,  W.  D.  Bird,  H.  J.  Hill,  T.  C. 
Bourke,  W.  T.  Leitch,  J.  M.  Bowman,  C.  G.  Mayers,  S.  Moulton,  W.  H.  Porter,  B.  Bailey, 
J.  Lyle,  J.  S.  Jackson,  L.  M.  Anderson,  S.  Holland  (resigned,  Mr.  Glenhus  appointed),  W. 
Seamonson,  J.  Brosmer,  C.  E.  Loveland,  W.  Beardsley,  F.  Allen,  C.  Pond,  W.  H.  Chandler, 
J.  Ollis,  J.  H.  Steaman,  G.  Beatty,  W.  Woodward,  E.  A.  Spencer,  J.  Phillips. 

1871-72.— W.  H.  Chandler,  Chairman ;  6.  S.  Head,  H.  Keller,  J.  McKenzie,  A. 
Morton,  0.  Hanson,  I.  W.  Haner,  S.  H.  Hall,  W.  B.  West,  W.  R.  Taylor,  T.  Murphy,  H.  H.. 
Brereton, 'A.  E.  Adsit,  R.  S.  Allen,  0.  B.  Moore,  J.  Travis,  E.  E.  Bryant,  T.  C.  Bourke,  C. 
H.  Billings,  A.  Herfurth,  J.  Miller,  S.  Moulton,  W.  H.  Porter,  W.  Ankitell,  J.  W.  Norton,  P. 
Baldwin,  L.  M.  Anderson,  W.  C.  B.  Weltzin,  W.  Seamonson,  J.  Brosmer,  S.  Divall,  J.  P. 
McPherson,  N.  Martin,  J.  Norris,  C.  Pond,  J.  Ollis,  J.  Stewart,   S.   Caldwell,   J.  H.  Tierney, 

E.  A.  Spencer,  G.  Weeks. 

1872-73.— E.  A.  Spencer,  Chairman ;  W.  Short,  F.  Schuman,  J.  McKenzie,  S.  F. 
Lighthizier,  0.  Hanson,  A.  Chiprnan,  T.  S.  Phillips,  J.  E.  Johnson,  W.  R.  Taylor,  R.  Burns, 
0.  Ghipman,  P.  B.  Grinde,  G.  B.  Moore,  R.  S.  Allen,  Abel  Dunning,  P.  Barry,  M.  B. 
French,  C.  H.  Billings,  H.  Christoffers,  L.  D.  Stone,  S.  Moulton  (resigned,  Mr.  CliflFord 
appointed),  W.  H.  Porter,  W.  Gammons,  J.  Seeley,  P.  Baldwin,  L.  M.  Anderson,  W.  C.  B. 
Weltzin,  W.  Seamonson,  M.  Theisen,  M.  Johnson,  N.  Martin,  J.  Norris,  C.  Pond,  J.  Gibbons, 
J.  Ollis,  J.  Stewart,  S.  Caldwell,,  J.  H.  Tierney,  J.  Johnson,  S.  Divall. 

1873-74. — W.  R.  Taylor,  Chairman  (resigned,  P.  Baldwin  elected) ;  G.  B.  Huntington, 

F.  Schuman,  J.  McKenzie,  D.  Bechtel,  0.  Hanson,  J.  M.  Haner,  A.  Smith,  S.  H.  Butler,  P. 
Zander,  R.  Steele,  P.  B.  Grinde,  J.  Allen,  W.  T.  McConnell,  P.  Barry,  G.  C.  Russell,  B.  M. 
Minch,  J.  Rodermund,  J.  G.  Ott,  L.  D.  Stone,  G.  F.  Clifford,  J.  Hart,  W.  Gammons,  J.  Seeley, 
P.  Baldwin,  L.  M.  Anderson,  C.  Dixon  (resigned,  Mr.  Seamonson  appointed),  G.  T.  Mandt, 
M.  Theisen,  S.  Tusler,  M.  Johnson  (resigned,  Mr.  Malone  appointed),  N.  Martin,  R.  S.  Allen, 
F.  L.  Warner,  W.  H.  Angell,  J.  Ollis,  H.  H.  Cornwell,  S.  J.  Caldwell,  J.  H.  Tierney,  W. 
Blanchard,  J.  Phillips. 

1874-75.— G.  C.  Russell,  Chairman;  J.  H.  Palmiter,  W.  Stumpf,  W.  Manwaring,  D. 
Betchel,  0.  Hanson,  A.  Chipman,  A.  Smith,  J.  E.  Johnson,  I.  Adams,  P.  Zander,  T.  Leitch, 
P.  B.  Grinde,  W.  H.  Watson,  W.  Lalor,  J.  Travis,  Thomas  C.  Bourke,  George  A.  Mason, 
John  George  Ott,  L.  D.  Stone,  L.  Clark,  W.  H.  Porter,  W.  Gammons  (resigned,  E.  Bailey 
appointed),  J.  Lyle,  P.  Baldwin,  L.  M.  Anderson,  E.  Pederson,  W.  Seamonson,  P.  M.  Fabing 
(resigned,  M.  Theisen  appointed),  S.  Tusler,  M.  Johnson,  D.  Ford,  F.  Allen,  W.  H.  Slatter, 
W.  H.  Angell,  R.  J.  Poyner,  J.  Stewart,  0.  M.  Helland  (resigned,  Mr.  Blake  anpointed),  J. 
H.  Tierney,  D.  Crowley,  J.  Phillips. 

1875-76.— G.  C.  Russell,  Chairman  ;  J.  H.  Palmiter,  W.  Stumpf,  W.  Manwarring,  D. 
Bechtel,  0.  Hanson,  J.  E.  Hidden,  F.  Ritchie,  S.  E.  Billsted,  C.  Drakeley,  H.  J.  Boiling,  T. 
Leitch,  P.  B.  Grinde,  I.  E.  Wright,  J.  M.  Sampson,  J.  McWilliams,  William  Vallender,  John  N. 
Jones,  Stephen  D.  Carpenter,  A.  Sexton,  L.  Clark,  W.  H.  Porter  (W.  Knapton,  substitute),  F. 
Blver,  J.  Lyle,  P.  Baldwin,  L.  M.  Anderson.  W.  C.  B.  Weltzin,  A.  B.  Devoe,  P.  M.  Fabing, 
C.  E.  Loveland,  M.  Johnson,  D.  Ford,  J.  Norris,  T.  C.  Hayden,  C.  G.  Cross,  R.  J.  Povner, 
J^.^  Stewart,  A.  B.  Erbe,  J.   H.   Tierney,  D.  Crowley  (resigned,  0.   S.   Holum  appointed),  J. 

1876-77.— G.  C.  Russell,  Chairman ;  J.  H.  Palmiter,  J.  C.  Fischer,  D.  D.  Logan,  D. 
iiechtel,  0  Hanson,  J.  E.  Hidden,  F.  Ritchie,  P.  N.  Johnson,  C.  Drakeley,  H.  J.  Bollig,  M. 
w  ?r^'F-  ^-  Heimdall,  L  E.jWright,  J.  M.  Sampson,  D.  L.  Van  Hoesen,  J.  Hess,  Robert 
wootton,  Stephen  D.  Carpenter,  J.  Nader,  J.  D.  Bradford,  L.  Clark,  W.  H.  Porter,  F.  Elver, 
J.  l^yle  P.  15aldwm,  L.  M.  Anderson,  W.  C;  B.  Weltzin  (resigned,  0.  0.  Barton  appointed), 
vv.  a.  Atkinson,  P.  M.  Fabing,  C.  E.  Loveland,  M.  Johnson,  D.  Ford,  J.  C.  Chandler  (resigned, 
y  WT  pointed),  F.  L.  Warner,  C.  G.  Cross,  R.  J.  Poyner,  H.  Hathaway,  S.  J.  Caldwell, 
J.  H.  Tierney,  H.  S.  Grinde,  J.  Phillips. 
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1877-78. — Albion,  Henry  Marsden;  Berry,  John  C.  Fischer  ;  Black  Earth,  D.  D.  Logan- 
Blooming  Grove,  Daniel  Bechtel ;  Blue  Mounds,  Ole  Hanson;  Bristol,  A.  Chipman ;  Burke 
Francis  Ritchie  ;  Christiana,  William  B.  West ;  Cottage  Grove,  Thomas  Black ;  Cross  Plains 
H.  J.  Bollig  ;  Dane,  Thomas  Leitch  ;  Deerfield,  P.  B.  Grinde ;  Dunkirk,  I.  E.  Wright ;  Dunn 
J.  M.  Sampson;  Fitchburg,  Hiram  Vroman  ;  Madison  Town,  William  Windsor;  Madison  City 
1st  ward,  John  Hess ;  Madison  City,  2d  ward,  F.  D.  Fuller ;  Madison  City,  3d  ward,  Dexter 
Curtis ;  Madison  City,  4th  ward,  Elisha  Burdick  ;  Madison  City,  5th  ward,  George  Anderson  • 
Mazomanie,  Luther  Clark ;  Medina,  K.  W.  Jargo ;  Middleton,  Fritz  Elver ;  Montrose,  John 
Lyle  ;  Oregon,  Phineas  Baldwin  ;  Perry,  L.  M.  Anderson  ;  Primrose,  M.  F.  Van  Norman ; 
Pleasant  Springs,  William  Seamonson;  Roxbury,  P.  M.  Fabing  ;  Rutland,  C.  E.  Loveland; 
Springdale,  Michael  Johnson  (Chairman) ;  Springfield,  David  Ford  ;  Stoughton  Village,  James 
Norris  ;  Sun  Prairie,  F.  L.  Warner ;  Sun  Prairie  Village,  C.  G.  Crosse ;  Vienna,  Adam 
Coldow  ;  Verona,  John  Mason  ;  Vermont,  S.  J.  Caldwell ;  Westport,  James  Hogan ;  Windsor, 
S.  H.  Sabin;  York,  J.  H.  Porter. 

1878-79. — Albion,  W.  A.  Short;  Berry,  Frederick  Schumann;  Black  Earth;  John 
McKinzie  ;  Blooming  Grove,  Daniel  Bechtel;  Blue  Mounds,  G.  E.  Mickelson ;  Bristol,  A. 
Chipman;  Burke,  Francis  Ritchie  (Chairman);  Christiana,  S.  E.  Bilstad ;  Cottage  Grove, 
Thomas  Black.  Cross  Plains,  Joseph  Wallraif;  Dane,  Thomas  Leitch;  Deerfield,  John  A. 
Quammen  ;  Dunkirk,  J.  M.  Estes  ;  Dunn,  Robert  Henry  ;  Fitchburg,  W.  C.  Kiser ;  Madi- 
son, William  Windsor  ;  Madison  City,  1st  ward,  B.  M.  Minch ;  Madison  Cityi  2d  ward,  Philo 
Dunning ;  Madison  City,  3d  ward,  Ernst  Mueller ;  Madison  City,  4th  ward,  Elisha  Burdick ; 
Madison  City,  5th  ward,  William  Charleton  ;  Mazomanie,  G.  T.  Whitney ;  Medina,  K.  W. 
Jargo ;  Middleton,  John  E.  Brumm  ;  Montrose,  John  Lyle ;  Oregon,  W.  H.  Draher ;  Perry, 
L.  M.  Anderson  ;  Primrose,  P.  0.  Baker ;  Pleasant  Springs,  William  Seamonson  ;  Roxbury, 
P.  M.  Fabing  ;  Rutland,  George  Pritchard ;  Springdale,  John  Fosshage ;  Springfield,  David 
Ford ;  Stoughton  Village,  Thomas  Beattie  ;  Sun  Prairie,  Thomas  C.  Hayden ;  Sun  Prairie 
Village,  William  H.  Angell ;  Vienna,  Adam  Caldow ;  Verona,  Henry  Wineland ;  Vermont, 
Samuel  J.  Caldwell ;  Westport,  William  O'Keefe ;  Windsor,  Dennis  Crowley  ;  York,  L.  G. 
Shephard. 

1879-80.— Albion,  W-  A.  Short;  Berry,  Frederick  Schuman ;  Black  Earth,  John 
McKenzie ;  Blooming  Grove,  Daniel  Bechtel ;  Blue  Mounds,  G.  E.  Mickelson  ;  Bristol,  A. 
Chipman;  Burke,  Francis  Ritchie;  Christiana,  John  E.  Johnson;  Cottage  Grove,  Harvey 
Campbell;  Cross  Plains,  Joseph  Wallrafi";  Dane,  Thomas  Leitch;  Deerfield,  K.  0.  Heimdal; 
Dunkirk,  J.  M.  Estes;  Dunn,  P.  E.  Sherlock;  Fitchburg,  William  C.  Kiser;  Madison  Town,, 
William  Windsor ;  Madison  City,  1st  ward,  B.  M.  Minch  ;  Madison  City,  2d  ward,  C.  P.  Chap- 
man ;  Madison  City,  3d  ward,  Ernst  Mueller ;  Madison  City,  4th  ward,  A.  S.  Frank  ;  Madison 
City,  5th  ward,  William  Charleton;  Mazomanie,  G.  T.  Whitney;  Medina,  W.  H.  Porter; 
Middleton,  John  E.  Brumm;  Montrose,  Henry  Goodnow  ;  Oregon,  M.  Wolfe;  Perry,  L.  M. 
Anderson  ;  Primrose,  P.  0.  Baker ;  Pleasant  Springs,  Oliver  Johnson  ;  Roxbury,  P.  M. 
Fabing;  Rutland,  George  Pritchard;  Springdale,  Jotin  Fosshage;  Springfield,  David  ford; 
Stoughton  Village,  L.  K.  Luse;  Sun  Prairie,  F.  L.  Warner;  Sun  Prairie  Village,  William  H. 
Angell ;  Vienna,  Adam  Caldow  ;  Verona,  Thomas  A.  Stewart ;  Vermont,  Samuel  J.  Caldwell ; 
Westport,  Raymond  tackham ;  Windsor,  E.  P.  Sherman  ;  York,  John  Johnson. 

PRESENT    BOUNDARIES    OF    THE    COUNTY. 

The  boundaries  of  Dane  County  remain  as  established  December  7,  1836  (the  date  of  the 
formation  of  th.e  county).  By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Wisconsin,  of  1849,  were  confirmed,  as 
follows : 

"  The  district  of  country  included  within  the  following  boundaries  shall  form. and  consti- 
tute the  county  of  Dane,  to  wit :  / 

•'Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  wherethe 
range  line  between  Ranges  5  and  6  east  of  the  meridian  aforesaid,  crosses  said  river;  running 
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thence  south,  on  said  range  line,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Township  5  north,  of  Range  6 
east ;  thence  east,  on  the  line  between  Townships  4  and  5  north,  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
Township  5  north,  of  Range  12  east ;  thence  north,  on  the  range  line,  between  Ranges  12  and 
13,  east,  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Township  9  north,  of  Range  12  east ;  thence  west,  on  the 
Hne  between  Townships  9  and  10  north,  to  the  middle  of  the  Wisconsin  River ;  thence  down 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

These  boundaries  were  re-affirmed  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1858,  and  by  those  of  1878. 

CENSUS    IN    1842. 

In  July,  1842,  the  census  of  Dane  County  was  taken  by  A.  A.  Bird,  Sheriff,  noting  the 
heads  of  families  and  giving  the  number  of  males  separate  from  the  females  in  each  family,  as 
follows : 

Madison. — A.  A.  Bird,  7  males,  3  females  ;  Tryfusa  Starks,  4  males,  3  females ;  Alfred 
Boyles,  3  males,  2  females  ;  Nicholas  'Smith,  2  males,  3  females  ;  David  Brigham,  2  males,  2 
females ;  James  Lemon,  5  males,  1  female  ;  Thomas  Daily,  3  males,  2  females  ;  David  La  Fey, 
6  males,  1  female  ;  William  Pyncheon,  3  males,  5  females  ;  J.  G.  Knapp,  2  males,  1  female ; 
William  N.  Seymour,  7  males,  4  females ;  James  Carman,  4  males,  3  females  ;  E.  Cluet,  3 
males,  3  females;  W.  D.  Daggett,  2  males,  2  females;  I.  Lyman,  2  males,  2  females  ;  A.  Ras- 
dall,  6  males ;  S.  Mills,  3  males,  4  females  ;  Gr.  P.  Delaplaine,  1  male,  2  females ;  J.  George, 
10  males;  W.  C.  Wells,  10  males,.  4  females;  W.  W.  Wyman,  5  males,  5  females;  George 
Bailey,  2  males,  3  females  ;  P.  B.  Bird,  5  males,  3  females  ;  James  Morrison,  12  males,  9  females ; 
D.  Hyer,  5  males,  6  females ;  John  Stoner,  5  males,  5  females  ;  J.  M.  Clark,  1  male,  5  females  ; 
B.  Shackelford,  2  males,  2  females ;  A.  W.  Parris,  2  males,  2  females ;  E.  Potter,  1  male,  2 
females ;  Lyman  Lamb,  6  males,  2  females ;  James  Sullivan,  3  males,  6  females  ;  E.  Quivey,  19 
males,  5  females ;  J.  D.  Doty,  4  males,  11  females  ;  Alexander  Botkin,  5  males,  2  females  ; 
Daniel  Holt,  1  male,  1  female ;  Peter  Harris,  7  males,  2  females  ;  W.  A.  Wheeler,  3  males,  3 
females;  I.  H.  Palmer,  1  male,  4  females;  B.  F.  Larkin,  1  male,  2  females;  Abel  Dunning,  2 
males,  1  female ;  Jonathan  Larkin,  3  males,  3  females ;  Carloss  Joslin,  4  males,  3  females. 
Total,  323. 

Oity  of  the  Four  Lakes. — G.  H.  Slaughter,  5  males,  2  females  ;  Louis  Montandon,  1  male, 
1  female ;  C.  West,  3  males,  1  female.     Total,  13. 

Lawrence  Prairie. — C.  S.  Peaslee,  6  males,  2  females ;  H.  Lawrence,  6  males,  4  females  ; 
G-eorge  Spaulding,  2  males,  4  females ;  William  Lawrence,  2  males,  2  females.     Total,  28. 

Sun  Prairie. — John  Myers,  2  males,  1  female ;  Charles  H.  Bird,  2  males,  1  female ;  H. 
W.  Potter,  2  males,  1  female;  E.  Slingerland,  5  males,. 4  females  ;  George  Anderson,  5  males, 
1  female ;  David  Adams,  3  males,  5  females  ;  Nathan  Soaper,  2  males,  1  female  ;  Volney  Moore, 
6  males,  5  females;  A.  W.  Dickison,  1  male  ;  David  Jones,  6  males, 4  females  ;  David  Brasee, 
5  males,  2  females  ;  Thomas  Brasee,  3  males,  5  females  ;  Robert  W.  Davidson,  2  males,  2  females  ; 
Sheldon  Nichols,  2  males,  2  females  ;  W.  W.  Patrick,  3  males,  4  females ;  Eleazer  Moore,  1 
male,  1  female ;  Henry  Padeford,  3  males,  2  females  ;  William  Varnham,  2  males,  1  female  ; 
ihomas  Marks,  2  males,  2  females ;  W.  G.  Van  Bergen,  3  males,  4  females  ;  J.  Winslade,  1 
male,  S^females;    D.    C.  Butterfield,  5  males,  3  females;  John  F.  Sweet,  3  males,  5  females. 

Cottage  Grove,— M.  M.  Taylor,  1  male,  1  female  ;  D.  Hannah,  2  males,  2  females.  E.  Sul- 
^van  2  males,  2  females ;  J.  Sullivan,  1  male,  1  female ;  J.  French,  3  males,  1  female  ;  A. 
^eecher,  2  males,  3  females  ;  John  Dean,  1  male,  2  females  ;  Horatio  Catlin,-8  males,  4  females  ; 
Amos  Harris,  2  males,  2  females  ;  R.  Brown,  4  males,  3  females.     Total,  42. 


erson,  1  male,  1  female.     Total,  20. 
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Norway  Settlement. — M.  Hodgerson,  1  male ;  0.  Anderson,  2  males,  3  females ;  John 
Smith,  1  male,  1  female;  G.  Olson,  1.  male,  2  females;  G.  Comneton,  1  nlale,  2  females-  C. 
Telliffson,  1  male,  1  female  ;  N.  Comentson,  1  male  ;  Thomas  Nelson,  1  male ;  B.  Anderson  3 
males,  4  females  ;  D.  Oley,  1  male.     Total,  26.  ^ 

Township  5,  Range  2. — B.  N.  Rice,  2  males,  1  female  ;  F.  Sweet,  4  males,  3  females  • 
R.  S.  Ensign,  2  males,  4  females  ;  S.  F.  Stuart,  2  males,  2  females ;  Jessa  Sanderson,  8  males 
4  females;  Duty  J.  Green,  6  males,  3  females;  Mason  Burns,  5  males,  2  females;  Burkley 
Runey,  5  males,  5  females ;  Garland  Thomas,  I'male,  1  female.     Total,  50. 

Township  6,  Range  9. — William  Quivey,  6  males,  1  female  ;  Harvey  Bush,  3  males,  2 
females ;  George  Dyke,  4  males,  3  females  ;  Joseph  Vroman,  5  males,  1  female.     Total,  25. 

Sugar  River. — George  McFadden,  3  males,  3  females ;  George  Kindriek,  2  males,  2 
females ;  Samuel  Taylor,  2  males ;  Thomas  Stuart,  3  males ;  Patrick  Davidson,  4  males,  3 
females.     Total,  22. 

First  Lake. — R.  H.  Palmer,  4  males,  4  females.     Total,  8. 

City  of  Superior. — R.  Richard,  1  male,  1  female.     Total,  2. 

Qross  Plains. — Berry  Haney,  4  males,  4  females ;  J.  W.  Thomas,  2  males,  3  females 
Total,  13. 

Springfield. — Orson  Cook,  2  males,  1  female  ;  J.  D.  Sanford,  4  males,  6  females ;  S.  Hay- 
den,  1  male,  3  females.     Total,  17. 

'         Highland  Springs. — B.  Campbell,  3  males,  5  females  ;  A.  Potter,  3  males,  4  females ; 
Isaac  Harlow,  4  males,  4  females  ;  John  Campbell,  3  males,  2  females ;  Total,  28. 

Blue  Mounds. — B.  Brigham,  2  males ;  C.  F.  Parks,  7  males,  2  females ;  J.  Lycan,  4 
males,  3  females ;  F.  Wachtal,  6  males,  2  females  ;  J.  P.  Hickox,  2  females.     Total,  28. 

Whole  number  in  Dane  County,  775. 

THE    FIRST    SERMON    IN    DANE    COUNTY.* 

During  the  summer  of  1837,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  families,  the  entire  white 
population  of  the  county  was  living  in  Madison,'  and  consisted  of  three  or  four  families,  some 
thirty  or  forty  workmen,  more  or  less,  on  the  basement  of  the  capitol,  and  a  few  transient  guests. 
There  had  never  been  any  religious  services  held  in  the  county,  and  nothing  distinguished  the 
first  day  as  different  from  all  others,  unless  perhaps  the  gun  was  more  frequently  heard,  and 
ducks  and  prairie  chickens  were  more  abundant  at  night  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
week. 

Unfavorable  as  this  state  of  society  may  be  looked  upon  in  after  years,  the  truth  must  be 
told,  and  so  it  was,  that  while  the  Gospel  was  being  preached  to  the  heathen  in  the  "uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth," 

"  The  sound  of  the  Chureh-going  bell, 

Hiese  lakes  and  these  hills  never,  heard  ; 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared." 

In  early  autumn,  it  was  announced,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  K^— ,  a 
Methodist  minister  from  Illinois,  had  arrived,  and,  if  some  convenient  place  could  be  had,  he 
would  preach  for  the  benefit  of  this  benighted  people,  at  10  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  Arrange- 
ments were  soon  made,  and  the  coming  morrow  promised  to  be  the  grand  era  oi  a  "  new  de- 
parture." 

After  breakfast  Sunday  morning,  the  reverend  gentleman  discovered  with  great  amazement 
and  sorrow,  that  his  horse,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  ride  without  its  having  been  shod, 
had,  from  gravel  in  the  foot,  become  so  lame  as  to  make  further  progress  on  his  journey  for 
some  days  apparently  quite  impossible.  As  John  Catlin  and  myself  had  early  made  his 
acquaintance,  he  naturally  came  to  us  for  advice  and  assistance.  We  owned  a  very  serviceable 
pony,  though  not  remarkable  in  appearance,  while  the  lame  beast  of  the  dominie  was  evidently 

*  From  the  able  and  facetious  pen  of  Simeon  Mills,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  1880. 
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one  that  would  command  a  good  figure  in  any  market,  after  a  few  days  rest  and  a  little  care  of 
the  injured  foot. 

He  was  ''  very  anxious  "  to  proceed  to  Fort  Winnebago  at  once,  and  should  return  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  the  only  thing  practicable  seemed  to  be  for  us  to  lend  him  our  pony,  and  keep 
his  horse  until  his  return,  he  paying  us  for  the  use  of  the  pony  and  the  care  of  his  beast.  At 
length,  Mr.  Catlin  said :  "  Suppose  we  trade  horses,  how  would  that  suit  you  ?"  At  this  propo- 
sition his  down-cast  eyes  were  slowly  raised,  his  sorrowful  countenance  brightened  up,  and  he 
meekly  admitted  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  if  we  could  agree  upon  terms. 

Negotiations  commenced  and  lasted  some  timg^  with  but  little  prospect  of  a  favorable  result. 
I  almost  blush  to  confess  that  it  looked  sometimes  as  though  my  partner  was  driving  a  sharp 
bargain,  but  as  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  good  or  bad  points  of  a  horse,  which  the  honest 
parson  modestly  showed  oif,  or  adroitly  concealed  as  occasion  required,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
interrupt  proceedings  by  any  impertinent  interference. 

The  trade  was  finally  completed,  Mr.  Gatlin  paying  him  $15  as  the  agreed  difference  be- 
tween the  present  value  of  the  animals,  secretly  calculating,  however,  a  prospective  profi't  of  at 
least  $50. 

Soon  after  the  consummation  of  the  trade,  we  joined  in  escorting  him,  with  a  borrowed  Bible 
under  his  arm,  to  the  place  where  divine  service  was  to  be  held.  His  congregation  was  of  course, 
the  entire  population,  and  some  of  the  "  boys  "  who  had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  hymns 
learned  of  their  pious  mothers,  helped  out  with  appropriate  music.  When,  however,  he  arose 
and  read  his  text  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  was  a  stranger,  an^d  ye  took  me  in,"  the  reader 
may  readily  imagine,  that  at  least  two  of  his  congregation  "took  in  the  situation  "  at  once.  The 
sermon  of  course  was  eloquent  and  full  of  interest,  and  he  let  us  off  easy,  making  no  pointed 
allusion  to  his  having  been  badly  cheated  that  morning  in  a  horse  trade.  That  we  might  not  be 
lacking  in  the  amenities  and  customs  of  more  advanced  Christian  communities,  A.  A.  Bird  passed 
the  hat,  and  we  all  "  chipped  in,  "  making  up  a"  stake  "  of  about  $20,  which  was  emptied  into 
his  pocket,  to  swell  the  honest  earnings  of  the  morning's  work.  Meeting  being  over,  he  was  in 
a  "great  hurry  "  to  depart,  because  it  was  "  necessary  "  that  he  should  be  at  Fort  Winnebago 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and,  as  no  reason  was  urged  why  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  might  not 
travel  from  one  place  of  preaching  to  another,  or  at  least  part  of  the  way,  on  the  Sabbath,  he 
mounted  his  pony  after  dinner,  without  opposition,  and  went  on  his  way  "  sowing  the  good  seed," 
which  should  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  some  sixty-fold  and  some  a  hundred-fold. 

The  sequel  is  soon  told :  This  desirable  animal  that  we  had  so  fortunately  obtained,  by 
reason  of  founder  or  some  other  cause  that  escaped  observation,  was  a  confirmed  and  hopeless 
cripple,  not  worth  half  the  boot  money  paid,  to  say  nothing  of  our  valuable  pony,  which  had 
carried  the  good  man  forever  from  our  sight.  The  development  of  disease  in  the  poor  brute  took 
an  unfavorable  turn,  and  in  less  than  three  days  he  lay  dead  at  our  feet,  an  awful  warning  against 
the  wickedness  of  trading  horses  o§  Sunday,  unless  it  is  done  by  a  good  man,  in  aid  of  a  good 
cause,  and  as  a  traveling  necessity. 

Such  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  such  was  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
the  county  of  Dane. 

A    DARK    DEED. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1842,  Charles  C.  P.  Arndt,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
from  the  county  of  Brown,  was  killed,  in  the  capitol  in  Madison,  by  J.  R.  Vineyard,  a  member 
from  Grant  County.  A  discussion  had  arisen  in  the  Council  on  a  motion  to  re-consider  a  vote 
by  which  the  nomination  of  E.  S.  Baker,  as  Sheriff  of  Grant  County,  was  rejected  a  few  days 
betore.  During  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  violent  words  passed  between  the  two  parties. 
Arndt,  conceiving  himself  to  have  been  insulted,  approached  Vineyard,  after  the  adjournment,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  an  explanation.  A  slight  rencontre  then  took  place,  when  the  latter  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  fired.     Arndt  reeled  for  a  few  paces,  then  sank  on  the  floor  and 
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almost  instantly  expired,  having  been  shot  through  the  heart.     The  funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Council  Chamber,  and  the  remains  taken  to  Green  Bay  for  interment. 

Vineyard  surrendered  himself  to  the  Sheriff  of  Dane  County,  waived  an  examination,  and 
committed  to  jail.     After  a  short  confinement,  he  was  brought  before  the  Chief  Justice  of 


was 


the  Territory  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  admitted  to  bail.  He  was  afterward  indicted  for 
manslaughter,  and  tried  and  acquitted.  Immediately  after  the  homicide,  Vineyard  sent  his  res- 
ignation to  the  Council,  which  refused  to  receive  it  or  even  have  it  read.  He  was  at  once 
expelled.  ^  No  occurrence  ever  happened  in  the  Territory  that  caused  more  excitement  than  this 
event.     Vineyard  subsequently  removed  to  California,  where  he  died. 


.-..^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

County  Offioees  from  1839  to  1880— Pioneer  Rejiiniscences — Meetings  of  Dane  County 
Pioneers— Territoeial,  State  and  Congressional  Representatives— State  Institutions 
IN  Dane  County. 

COUNTY   OFFICERS   FROM  1839    TO    1880.* 

1839-40 — La  Fayette  Kellogg,  Clerk  (resigned,  R.  L.  Ream  appointed) ;  John  Stoner,  > 
Treasurer ;    Robert  L.  Ream,  Register  of  Deeds ;    George  P.  Delaplaine,  County   Surveyor 
(resigned,  William  N.   Seymour  appointed);  N.   T.  Parkinson,    Sheriff;  John  Catlin,  District 
Attorney. 

1840-41— R.  L.  Ream,  Clerk ;  I.  H.  Palmer,  Treasurer. 

1842 — E.  M.  Williamson,  Clerk ;  Erastus  Quivey,  Treasurer ;  Ira  W.  Bird,  Register  of 
Deeds;  T.  M.  Wilcox,  County  Surveyor  (resigned,  B.  M.  Williamson  appointed);  A.  A.  Bird, 
Sheriff. 

1843 — E.  M.  Williamson,  Clerk ;  Erastus  Quivey,  Treasurer  (resigned,  Darwin  Clark  ap- 
pointed); Ira  W.  Bird,  Register  of  Deeds;  A.  A.  Bird,  Sheriff;  Alex  L.  Collins,  District 
Attorney. 

1844— John  Catlin,  Clerk;  P.  W.  Matts,  Treasurer;  E.  M.  Williamson,  Surveyor;  I.  W. 
Bird,  Register  of  Deeds;  A.  A.  Bird,  Sheriff;  A.  L.  Collins,  District  Attorney. 

1845— E.  M.  Williamson,  Clerk;  P.  W.  Matts,  Treasurer;  E.  Burdick,  County  Surveyor; 
G.  T.  Long,  Register  of  Deeds;  I.  W.  Bird,  Sheriff;   C.  Abbott,  District  Attorney. 

1846 — E.  Burdick,  Clerk  (appointed  in  place  of  E.  M.  Williamson,  resigned);  S.  M.  Van 
Bergen,  Treasurer;  J.  G.  Knapp,  Register  of  Deeds;  E.  M.  Williamson,  Countv  Surveyor; 
G.  B.  Smith,  District  Attorney ;  P.  W.  Matts,  Sheriff. 

County  Clerks— 1847,  Elisha  Burdick  ;  1848,  Royal  Buck  ;  1849,  Sylvester  Giles ;  1853, 
Gabriel  Bjofnson;  1857,  E.  J.  Renter;  1859,  J.  P.  McPherson ;  1860,  J.  A.  Johnson;  1869, 
H.  Borchsenius;  1873,  W.  C.  B.  Weltzin;  1875,  Phillip  Barry;  1879,  Phillip  Barry;  1879-81, 
Thomas  P.  Coyne. 

County  Treasurers— 1847,  J.  R.  Larkin;  1848,  Charles  Holt;  1849,  William  W.  Wyman; 
1860,  Ezra  L.  Varney ;  1853,  Philo  Dunning;  1855,  William  A'.  Wheeler;  1857,  E.  H. 
Gleason;  1859,  Frank  Gault ;  1860,  William  Vroman ;  1865,  L.  W.  Hoyt;  1867,  William 
Charleton;  1871,  Frank  B.  Amesf;  1875,  B.  M.  Minch ;  1879-81,  Charles  Kayser. 

Registers  of  Deeds— 1847,  Ira  W.  Bird;  1848,  J.  D.  Buggies;  1849,  Gabriel  T.  Long; 
1851,  James  G.  Fox;  1853,  John  B.  Sweat;  1855.  James  G.  Fox;  1857,  C.  Corneliusen  ; 
1859,  FredMohr;  1860,  Andrew  Pickarts;  1867,  John  Gibbons:  1871,  John  H.  Clark;  1873, 
L.  J.  Grmde;  1877,  0.  S.  Holum ;  1879-81,  C.  J.  Thorsness. 

County  Surveyors— 1849,  D.  P.  Travis;  1853,  R.  Babbitt;  1855,  William  H.  Hough; 
1859  John  Douglas;  1860,  T.  D.  Coryell:  1862,  P.  W.  McCabe;  1865,  H.  A.  Warner;  1867, 
0  H  Barton;  1869,  L.  P.  Drake;  1871,  S.  W.  Graves;  1875,  John  Douglas ;  1877,  James 
Melville;  1879,  S.W.  Graves.  >  &      >  , 

District  Attorneys— 1849,  Chauncey  Abbott ;  1851,  George  B.  Smith;  1853,  Samuel  R. 


+  Daf  i'5  °4'S™'^i"i^™'  County  SupBrintendents  of  Poor  and  i.f  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  are  given  elsewere— Ed. 
T  iieceasea,  William  McConnell  elected  to  fill  vacancy. 
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Sheriffs— 1849,  P.  W.  Matts;  1851,  A.  Main;  1853,  P.  W.  Matts;  1855,  Andrew  Bishop- 
1867,  John  D.  Welch  ;  1859,  Andrew  Bishop  ;  1860,  Albert  Sherwin  ;  1862,  Willett  S.  Main' 
1865,  George  McDougal;  1867,  Willett  S.  Main;  1869,  B.  Hancock;  1871,  Andrew  Sexton' 
1873,  John  Adams;  1875,  Wm.  C.  Riser;  1877,  Wm.  Charleton;  1879,  Phineas  Baldwin.     ' 

Coroners— 1849,  Martin  Mead ;  1851,  Charles  Wilson ;  1853-54,  Andrew  Bishop ;  1855- 
56,  0.  W.  Thornton ;    1857-58,    B.   N.    Caswell;  1859-60,    Alexander  Norman;  1860-61 
Alexander  Stillwell ;  1862-65,  D.  D.  Carpenter ;  1865-66,  William  M.    Colladay ;   1867  to 
1872,  P.  R.  Tierney ;  1873-74,  Ira   P.   Bacon ;  1875-77,    John   Arians ;  1879,  George  W. 
Baxter. 

Clerks  of  County  Court — The  Clerks  successively  employed  in  this  court  have  been, 
Daniel  Noble  Johnson,  Charles  Reese,  T.  J.  Widvey,  Benton  McConnell,  Richard  Randolph, 
Gabriel  Bjornson,  Miss  Hattie  Bryant,  Andrew  Daubner,  M.  B.  French,  Gabriel  Bjornson, 
Lars  J.  Grinde  and  Ada  B.   Sanborn. 

Clerks  of  Circuit  Court — October  7,  1889,  Simeon  Mills,  appointed  by  Judge  Irvin ;  No- 
vember 10, 1847,  Elisha  Burdick,  appointed  bv  Judge  Irvin  ;  1853,  Charles  Lum ;  1855,  Frank 
'  H.  Firmin ;  1857,  Myron  T.  Bailey ;  1859,  Lucius  Fairchild ;  1861,  J.  J.  Starks ;  1863,  Carl 
Habich ;  1865,  H.  A.  Lewis ;  1867,  H.  A.  Lewis ;  1869,  George  W.  Stoner ;  1871,  L.  D. 
Frost ;  1873,  L.  D.  Frost ;  1875-77,  Bernard  Esser ;  1877-79,  Bernard  Esser  ;  1879-81,  H. 
Z.  Moulton. 

PIONEER    REMINISCENCES.* 

I.— By  John  Catlin. 

The  Territorial  government  of  Wisconsin  was  organized  and  took  effect  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1836.  The  Legislature  was  convened  by  proclamation  of  Gov.  Henry  Dodge,  to  meet  at  Bel- 
mont in  November  of  that  year.  I  was  at  Belmont  during  the  session  when  the  capital  was 
established  by  law  at  Madison,  then  in  the  wilderness,  with  only  three  white  men  residing  in  what  is 
now  Dane  County. f  These  wereEbenezer  Brigham,  Eben  Peck  (residing  with  Brigham  at  the 
East  Blue  Mound ),  and  Abel  Rasdall,  living  at  the  First  Lake,  while  Michael  St.  Cyr,  a  half- 
breed,  had  his  home  at  the  head  of  Fourth  Lake.  The  Legislature  formed  the  plan  of  organizing 
a  Territorial  government  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  divide  the  Territory  by  that 
river,  which  was  subsequently  accomplished,  and  the  Territorial  government  of  Iowa  organized, 
and  this  was  the  main  reason  for  locating  the  seat  of  government  at  Madison,  which  would  be 
in  about  the  center  of  the  Territory,  between  the  east  and  the  west,  if  the  Territory  (now  the 
State  of  Iowa)  should  be  set  off.  They  had,  however,  another  reason,  which  was  the  settlement 
of  the  interior,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  population  was  greatly  to  be 
desired.  Provision  was  made  for  building  a  capitol,  to  be  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and, 
by  the  advice  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  I  agreed  to  locate  at  Madison,  was  recommended  for 
and  appointed  Postmaster,  having  been  previously  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  its 
first  session,  held  at  Belmont  in  1836. 

I  again  visited  Madison  in  March  [1837,  his  third  visit]  where  I  found  Eben  Peck  drawing 
logs  to  erect  a  house,  which  was  partially  completed  in  April,  and  in  May  he  moved  into  it,  which 
was  the  first  house  built  in  Madison  that  any  one  lived  in.  Mr.  Peck  kept  on  adding  to  it  until  it 
was  capacious  enough  to  entertain,  comfortably,  the  travelers  and  first  settlers  who  visited  Madi- 
son, and  it  was  then  a  great  accommodation.  On  the  27th  day  of  May,  1837,  I  established 
a  post  office  by  appointing  Luther  Peck  as  Deputy,  and  the  first  mails  were  opened  and  the 
office  kept  in  Eben  Peck's  house,  his  being  the  only  family  in  Madison. 

In  June,  1837,  Augustus  A.  Bird,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Buildings,  arrived 
from  Milwaukee  with  quite  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  and  commenced  building  a  boarding- 
house,  office,  steam-mill,  store  and  hotel,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  the  capitol,  and  very 
soon  the  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  building  was  commenced.     James  Morrison  was 

*  The  KeminigcenceB  by  John  CatliQ  and.Ebenezer  Ohilds  were  written  several  years  ago.    Both  the  writers  are  now  deceaBed.— En. 
f  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  cenaus  in  July  of  that  year  clearly  shows. — Ed. 
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the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Bird  was  the  Acting  Commissioner  and  Superintendent,  and  had  the 
general  management.  A  mail  route  was  established  between  Milwaukee  and  Mineral  Point, 
and  the  mail  carried  on  horseback,  which  first  supplied  Madison,  but  afterward  the  mail  route 
from  Galena,  111.,  to  Fort  Winnebago,  the  mail  being  carried  in  a  two-horse  stage,  was  changed 
to  go  by  the  way  of  Madison. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1837,  Simeon  Mills  was  sworn  in  as  Deputy  Postmaster,  and  kept  the 
office  in  a  one-story  log  building  on  Lot  8  in  Block  108  during  that  year,  and  the  summer  of 
1838,  until  he  became  a  mail  contractor  on  the  route  between  Milwaukee  and  Madison. 

The  second  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  at  Burlington  (now  in  Iowa)  in  the  fall  of  1837 
and  winter  ot  1838,  where  I  spent  the  winter,  and  was  not,  therefore,  at  Madison,  but  I  have  been 
told  of  the  high  prices  and  short  supplies  that  prevailed  among  the  few  residents  of  the  town, 
fc'lour  was  $20  per  barrel,  salt  $30,  but  other  articles  were  inore  reasonable.  Salt  and  flour  had 
to  be  hauled  from  Galena  through  the  timbers  and  across  the  prairies,  with  scarcely  any  roads 
for  the  first  forty  miles  west  of  Madison.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  there  was  some  relief  to  the 
high  prices,  but  the  times  were  what  the  men  called  "hard,"  as  there  was  no  money  except 
"wildcat"  and  "shin-plasters,"  which  soon  ceased  to  be  of  value.  J.  T>.  Doty  issued  his 
own  notes  handsomely  engraved,  which  passed  current  at  Madison  and  in  other  places  and  were 
all  redeemed.  The  wildcat  banks  of  Michigan  flooded  the  new  Territory,  and,  after  being  put 
in  circulation,  soon  became  of  no  value,  and  made  the  times  harder  than  ever  to  the  new  settlers. 
What  gave  rise  to  the  "wildcat"  and  "  shin-plasters  "  was  the  speculation  of  1836-37,  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  the  Government  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  the  State 
banks,  which  induced  the  latter  to  discount  freely  and  greatly  to  expand  the  paper  circulation 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  spring  of  1837,  President  Jackson  issued  the  "  specie  circular  " 
which  arrested  the  speculation,  and  a  general  suspension  and  failure  of  the  banks  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

The  third  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  in  Madison  in  Noeember,  1838,  two  hotels, 
called  the  "  American  "  and  "Madison,"  having  been  erected,  together  with  several  private 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members.  J.  A.  Noonan  published  the  first  paper  printed 
at  Madison,  called  the  Wigconsin  Enquirer,  and  was  the  public  printer  of  the  Legislature. 

The  "  American  Hotel  "  was  kept  by  Fake  &  Cotton,  and  the  "  Madison  "  by  Charles  H. 
Bird,  and  the  fare  was  quite  passable.  There  was  a  number  of  private  houses  that  boarded 
members  and  oflScers  of  the  Legislature.  I  heard  but  few  complaints  of  short-commons  at  that 
session. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1837,  we  had  an  impromptu  celebration  at  Peck's  Miinsion  House. 
There  were  present  James  D.  Doty,  Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  E.  P.  Deacon,  two  of  the  Messrs. 
Schermerhorns,  of  New  York,  John  Messersmith,  Sr.,  John  D.  Ansley,  Simeon  Mills,  myself 
and  many  others,  nearly  all  accidentally  met  on  the  occasion.  We  had  refreshments  with  cham- 
pagne, lemonade,  punch,  toasts  and  some  conversational  speeches.  It  was  quite  enjoyable,  the 
more  so  from  the  absence  of  clap-trap  and  parade,  and  the  noise  of  gunpowder  usual  upon  such 
occasions.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  country  about  the  Four  Lakes- to  me,  at  least,  never  looked 
more  beautiful.  A  more  enthusiastic  company  with  "  great  expectations  "  could  rarely  be 
found. 

(  n-  •  ^^^  ^Pi'ii'g  of  1839,  the  county  of  Dane  was  organized  for  judicial  purposes,  and  the 
''District  Court  "  opened  and  established  by  the  appointment  of  Simeon  Mills,  Clerk — Judge  • 
David  Irvin  presiding.  There  was  no  business  to  be  done,  the  Legislature  having  previously 
passed  a  "stay  law  "  which  for  the  time  being  prevented  the  collection  of  debts.  There  was  no 
criminal  business  for  the  courts  of  the  Territory  for  a  long  time  after  its  organization,  and  this 
lact  IS  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  early  "pioneers  "  or  first  settlers  ;  nor  was  there  much  litiga- 
tion. Almost  the  first  business  for  the  courts  and  lawyers,  grew  out  of  the  passage  of  the  bank- 
rupt act  of  1841,  which  was  passed  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  debtors  of  the  consequences  of 
the  speculation  of  1836,  and  the  revulsion  of  1837.  "  Hard  times  "  prevailed  for  many  years 
afterward,  and  until  Benton's  "  mint  drops  "  came  into  general  circulation.      During   several 
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years  of  general  prostration  of  the  country,  gold  flowed  into  the  country  from  Europe  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  banks.  Opposition  to  banks  and  corporations  generally,  was 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  in  those  days,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
Western  people  were  in  favor  of  the  doctrine.  The  hard  times  continued  until  1848,  when  gold 
was  discovered  in  California ;  and  soon  after  the  times  began  to  change,  and  property  began  to 
rise  in  value.  The  settlement  of  Madison  and  the  interior  of  the  State  was  very  slow,  until  the 
building  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  that  caused  a  great  accession  of  popula- 
tion and  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate.  The  State  census  of  1855  showed  the  population  of  the 
State  to  be  a  little  over  300,000,  and  that  of  1860  gave  777,000,  thus  more  than  doubling  the 
population  in  five  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  "  hard  times  "  and  the  impossibility  of  making  money  and  "getting 
•along  in  the  world,"  there  was  much  real  happiness  and  enjoyment  among  the  early  settlers;  all 
were  friendly,  and  good  will  prevailed.  The  '"  almighty  dollar  "  had  not  then  taken  possession 
of  their  souls  to  che  exclusion  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  for  each  other,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  what  Madison  and  the  future  State  of  Wisconsin  were  to  be,  and  the  future  wealth  thej 
were  sure  to  acquire,  kept  them  in  good  spirits  and  made  life  endurable.  The  absence  of  fashion 
and  pride,  and  the  chilling  influence  of  wealth,  made^their  wants  few,  and  they  were  content  with 
Mr.  Micawber's  philosophy  of  "  waiting  for  things  to  turn  up." 

There  was  plenty  of  leisure  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  both  game  and  fish  were  plenty. 
Let  me  tell  a  "  fish  story  "  right  here,  which,  luckily  for  the  truth  of  history,  is  capable  of  verifica- 
cation  by  a  living  witness,  and  many  are  living  who  may  have  heard  of  it  at  the  time.  On  the  first 
day  of  May  in  1839,  returning  from  Cottage  Grove  with  La  Fayette  Kellogg,  we  discovered  ?,  large 
catfish  near  the  shore  of  the  head  of  Third  Lake,  and  I  suggested  the  idea  of  stopping  to  catch 
him.  Mr.  Kellogg  laughed  heartily  at  the  suggestion  and  said  I  could  not  get  within  two  rods 
of  him.  I  replied  that  he  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  animal,  and  that  he  was  sunning, 
and  stupefied  by  the  pleasure.  The  sun  was  shining  warmly,  and  the  fish  was  near  the  top  of  the 
water.  I  waded  out  quietly,  and,  putting  my  hands  gently,  one  under  his  head,  and  the  other  at 
the  tail,  lifted  him  out  of  the  water  and  landed  him  safely  upon  the  shore  Before  he  was  awake 
from  his  stupor.     He  weighed  thirty-five  pounds  ! 

Judge  Frazer,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appointed  from  Pennsylvania,  was 
a  very  able  Judge,  and  remarkable  for  his  ability,  memory  and  knowledge  of  law.  A  term  of 
the  court  was  to  be  held  at  Madison,  in  July,  1838,  at  the  old  Madison  Hotel,  which  was  only 
partially  finished.  The  Judge  came  on  from  Pennsylvania  to  hold  the  term,  but  the  other 
Judges,  Dunn  and  Irvin,  did  not  attend.  The  Judge  insisted  on  opening  the  court  and  holding 
the  term  as  the  law  required.  I  informed  him  that  there  was  no  business  and  no  lawyers  in 
attendance.  He  said  that  made  no  difi"erence.  It  was  necessary  to  adopt  rules,  and  accordingly 
the  court  was  opened,  the  Judge  dictated  from  memory,  and  I  wrote  the  rules,  but  they  were 
not  adopted  by  the  other  Judges.  The  Judge  took  his  departure,  and  never  held  another  term. 
He  died  at  Milwaukee,  October  18,  1838.  Judge  A.  G.  Miller  was  soon  after  appointed  in  his 
place.  Ori  the  organization  of  the  State  government.  Judge  Miller  received  the  appointment  of 
District  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Wisconsin,  which  he  held  until 
his  resignation,  January  1, 1873,  at  the  age  of  72,  having  held  theofiice  of  United  States  Judge 
in  Wisconsin — Territory  and  State — over  thirty-five  years. 

The  rules  of  practice  for  the  District  Courts  of  the  Territory  were  prepared  by  Judge 
Miller,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  term  of  1840.  These 
rules  were  published  in  primer  form,  and  were  the  uniform  rules  of  practice  in  the  several  Dis- 
trict Courts  until  after  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union. 

The  only  men  I  remember  living  in  Dane  County  in  1837,  other  than  the  men  who  came 
with  A.  A.  Bird  to  work  on  the  capital,  were  Ebenezer  Brigham  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  John 
Kellogg  at  the  same  place,  the  two  Pecks,  Abel  Rasdall  at  First  Lake,  Oliver  Emell  at  Second 
Lake,  Abram  Wood  at  Wood's  Point,  on  Third  Lake,  and  St.  Cyr  at  the  City  of  the  Four  Lakes. 
Horace  Lawrence,  I  think,  came  during  the  same  year,  and  also  John  Stoner.     Berry  Haney 
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lived  at  Cross  Plains.  I  stayed  one  night  at  his  place,  on  my  way  to  Green  Bay,  in  September, 
1  RSfi 

Ab  Nichols,  who  built  "  The  Worser,"  where  the  United  States  Hotel  afterward  stood,  was 
a  noted  person  in  early  times,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man.  It  was  he  that 
named  Mineral  Point  "  Shake  Rag,"  from  a  white  cloth  that  used  to  be  hung  out  to  call  the 
miners  to  dinner.* 

n.— By  Ebenezer  Childs. 

The  year  1837  brought  with  it  a  large  increase  to  the  population  in  all  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Early  in  November,  the  Legislature  met  at  Burlington,  and  held  a  session  of  some  ten 
weeks.  All  the  members  had  to  travel  by  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  There  then 
were  but  few  settlers  from  Burlington  to  Dubuque ;  we  had  to  camp  out  on  the  prairies  when 
the  weather  was  intensely  cold.  It  was  the  20th  of  January,  1838,  we  adjourned.  I  was  on  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  old  Dubuque  Bank.  There  was  then  but  one  public 
house  in  Dubuque,  and  some  five  hundred  inhabitants.  I  remained  there  two  weeks  on  this 
business,  and  then  started  alone  for  Green  Bay.  At  Mineral  Point  I  met  a  brother  of  A. 
A.  Bird,  of  Madison,  who  had  recently  come  from  there  ;  I  waited  for  him  to  return,  and  accom- 
panied him.  We  started,  and  went  as  far  as  my  old  Worcester  County  friend,  E.  Brigham's, 
at  the  Blue  Mounds,  with  whom  we  stayed  all  night.  The  next  day  we  started  for  Madison, 
but  lost  our  way  and  traveled  all  day  and  most  of  the  night,  when  we  came  to  a  log  shanty, 
where  we  tarried  the  remainder  of  the  night,  without,  however,  anything  to  eat. 

In  the  morning,  we  renewed  our  journey,  and  went  to  Madison.  We  found  A.  A. 
Bird  there ;  his  mother  was  quite  ill  and  attended  by  the  army  surgeon  from  Fort  Winnebago. 
The  house  or  shanty  that  Bird  lived  in  was  a  miserable,  cold  affair.  There  were  then  but  three 
other  families  in  Madison.  The  doctor  from  Fort  Winnebago  designed  to  return  the  next  day, 
and  wished  me  to  wait  for  him.  I  concluded  to  do  so,  and  crossed  Fourth  Lake  to  its  head,  near 
Pheasant  Branch,  and  spent  the  night  with  W.  B.  Slaughter,  who  then  lived  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  lake.  The  next  morning,  the  doctor  came  over.  We  started  for  the  fort,  between 
Slaughter's  and  which,  there  was  not  a  single  house.  I  had  my  conveyance,  and  the  doctor  had 
his  with  a  driver.  When  about  half  way,  I  asked  the  driver  how  the  doctor  stood  the  cold,  for 
it  Was  a  stinging  cold  day ;  the  doctor,  who  was  completely  covered  up  with  buffalo  robes,  made 
no  reply,  and  the  driver,  of  course,  could  not  answer  for  him.  I  drove  past  them,  and,  on  reach- 
ing a  grove  of  .timber,  I  stopped  and  made  a  fire.  When  the  other  conveyance  came  up,  I  went 
to  see  the  doctor,  took  the  robes  off,  and  found  him  completely  chilled  through,  and  he  could  not 
speak.  We  took  him  out  of  the  sleigh,  he  carried  him  to  the  fire,  and  rubbed  him  a  long  time  before 
he  could  spekk.  I  had  a  little  brandy  with  me ;  he  drank  some  of  that,  and  after  awhile  he  was 
able  to  walk,  when  we  again  started  for  the  fort.  When  we  arrived  at  the  fort,  as  we  did  without 
further  mishap,  we  found  that  the  thermometer  stood  32°  below  zero.  I  did  not  suffer  at  all  with 
the  cold,  as  I  ran  most  of  the  way. 

The  next  day,  I  left  alone  for  Green  Bay.  There  was  not  then  a  house  between  Fort  Win- 
nebago and  Fond  du  Lac ;  the  snow  was  deep  across  the  prairies.  I  overtook  two  Stockbridge 
Indians,  nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  cold.  I  carried  them  in  my  jumper  to  the  first  tim- 
ber, when  we  stopped  and  made  a  large  fire,  and  left  them  ;  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  my  horse 
could  not  draw  them.  They  stayed  there  until  the  next  day,  and  got  home  safe.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  me,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  perished  on  the  prairie.  I  arrived  at  Green  Bay  safe 
and  sound.     There  was  then  but  one  house  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  Green  Bay. 

III.— By  Feeedom  Simons,  1880. 
My  father,  James  H.  Simons,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.     I  was  born  in  the  war- 
time, when  my  father,  with  others,  was  fighting  for  liberty  ;  hence  they  gave  me  the  appropriate 
name  of  Freedom.     Sardis  Dudley,  my  wife's  father,  was  also  a  soldier,  and  both  were  pioneer 

*  Adapted  from  "  A  History  of  Madison,  the  Capital  of  Madison,  Wisconsin."    By  D.  S.  Durrie,  pp.  36-41. 
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settlers  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  I  started  from  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6tb 
day  of  September,  1842,  with  my  family,  consisting  of  my  wife  and  three  children.  I  came  by 
way  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  great  lakes.  We  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Milwaukee,  a  half- 
mile  off  shore,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1842.  There  were  no  docks  nor  piers  there,  at  that 
early  date,  and  our  only  chance  of  getting  ourselves  and  goods  on  shore  was  by  a  small  boat 
called  a  lighter.  We  thought  we  had  paid  our  fare  to  Milwaukee,  but  here  was  an  additional 
expense.  We  were  pulled  over  the  sand-bar  and  up  the  Milwaukee  River  to  Dousman's  little 
one-story  warehouse,  which,  .at  that  period,  accommodated  all  the  freight  business  of  Milwaukee. 
As  there  were  no  public  conveyances  inland  at  that  early  date,  the  best  thing  we  could  do  was 
to  charter  what  was  known  in  those  days  as  a  "  sucker  team,"  a  huge  canvas- covered  wagon, 
drawn  by  five  yoke  of  oxen.  After  hard,  weary  traveling  over  broad  marshes,  crossing  bridges 
made  of  tamarack  poles,  in  six  days  we  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  the  place  of  our  destination. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  after  experiencing  an  extremely  cold  and  snowy  winter,  we  moved 
over  the  Wisconsin  River,  into  Dane  County,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Spring- 
fifeld.  Ours  was  the  only  house  between  the  outskirts  of  Madison  and  the  Wisconsin  River,  a 
distance  of  twenty-two  miles.  North,  toward  Fort  Winnebago,  the  nearest  house  was  fifteen 
miles,  near  where  the  village  of  Poynette  now  stands ;  while  south,  toward  Mineral  Point,  we 
had  neighbors  within  eight  miles.     In  the  fall  of  1843,  a  few  settlers  came  in. 

In  the  spring  .of  1844,  I  took  part  in  the  election.  The  voting  precinct  consisted  of  all 
the  territory  between  the  Lake  Mendota  and  the  Wisconsin  River.  At  this  first  election,  west  of 
Madison,  seven  votes  were  polled.  I  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Catlin,  of  Madison,  received,  the  same  year,  the  appointment  of  Postmaster. 

In  1845,  John  M.  Babcock,  with  a  large  family,  George  0.  Babcock  and  I.  R.  W  aterberry 
came  to  the  Territory.  That  year,  I  moved  and  settled  on  Section  32,  in  the  town  of  Dane.  I 
also  took  a  part  in  the  organization  of  that  town,  and  was  elecced  to  the  oflBce  of  Assessor  in  the 
spring  of  1846.  The  tide  of  emigration  having  fairly  set  in  in  this  direction,  what  was  known 
as  Ohio  Settlement,  from  Ohio,  was  commenced.  This  was  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  community  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  so  well  qualified  for  pioneer  life.  All 
the  men  were  of  a  high  moral  character,  and  deeply  imbued  with  a  Christian  spirit,  and 
possessing  a  liberal  education.  They  wielded  a  powerful  infiuence  in  shaping  the  moral  andrelig- 
ious  sentiment  of  the  community.  There  were  six  men  who  came  first — Miller  Blachly,  the 
old  gentleman,  Dr.  Eben  Blachly,  Jackson  Luce,  Bell  Blachly,  William  Dunlap  and  Samuel 
Bell.  Miller  Blachly  died  October  10,  1850.  Miss  Sarah  Blachly  was  married  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Bradly,  of  Siam,  in  November,  1848.  There  were  many  privations,  trials  and  hardships  to  be 
endured  by  the  pioneers,  and  this  settlement  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As  one  of  the 
important  incidents  connected  with  our  isolated  condition  in  1844,  I  will  relate  that  Capt. 
Sumner,  from  Iowa,  with  seventy  cavalry,  suddenly,  without  any  previous  notice,  came  galloping 
up  to  the  door  of  our  house.  A  short  consultation  with  the  Quartermaster  served  to  explain 
their  sudden  appearance  and  quiet  the  fears  of  the  ladies  of  our  household.  They  were  from 
Iowa,  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  capture  the  vagrant  Indians  that  had  escaped  from  Turkey 
River,  Iowa,  where  they  had  formerly  been  located  by  the  Government.  Many  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  disliking  their  location,  had  wandered  back  to  their  old  hunting-grounds.  Fortunately 
for  the  Captain  and  his  men,  and  for  myself  also,  I  had  killed  a  beef  the  day  before,  and  the 
Quartermaster  wanted  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  with  twenty-two  hundred  of  hay  for  the  seventy 
horses.  The  next  morning,  after  paying  liberally  in  silver  coin  for  all  their  trouble,  they 
sounded  the  bugle  and  departed,  with  many  thanks  for  their  hospitable  entertainment.  They 
made  their  way-  to  Fort  Winnebago,  the  place  of  their  headquarters  for  nearly  two  months,  while 
they  were  gathering  up  the  vagrant  Indians.  After  capturing  about  two  hundred,  they  returned 
by  the  same  route,  and  camped  a  little  north  of  my  house,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  while 
the  old  chief,  Dekorra,  his  wife  and  sister,  were  sent  on  by  team  to  our  dwelling  to  lodge  for  the 
night.  These  three  old  people  were  not  prisoners,  but  went  voluntarily,  and  were  well  cared  for. 
They  were  very  old,  and  nearly  blind.     I  shall  always  remember  the  stately,  gigantic  form  of 
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the  old  chief  as  he  came  in.  We  had,  what  was  common  in  those  days,  an  old-fashioned  chim- 
ney and  a  large,  open  fire-place.  It  was  a  cold  December  night,  and  as  the  old  chief  beheld 
the  comfortable,  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  he,  seating  himself,  in  Indian  style,  on  the  floor  before 
it  stretched  out  his  hands  and  cried  out,  "  Wah  !  "  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  the  venerable 
old  man  enjoy  himself  at  my  fireside.  His  ancient-looking,  historic  face  seemed  lighted  up 
with  joyful  thanks  for  the  kind  care  received.  The  next  morning,  Capt.  Sumner  and  his 
troops,  with  the  Indians,  came  along.  Noticing  the  Indians  carrying  their  own  guns,  I  said 
to  the  Captain :  "  Don't  you  fear  they  will  make  you  trouble  ?  "  "Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  I  make 
them  pack  the  guns,  and  I  pack  the  locks." 

Another  startling  incident  of  that  year  was  the  appearance  of  a  few  straggling  black  bears. 
As  I  was,  one  day,  dragging  on  my  prairie  farm,  on  Section  32,  about  one  mile  from  home,  I 
saw  a  large  black  hear  jump  over  the  fence  and  put  off  through  the  openings.  I  immediately 
jumped  on  to  a  horse  and  went  to  the  house,  and  thence  rallied  the  neighbors.  Three  or  four 
men  constituted  the  whole  party,  but  they  captured  old  bruin  and  brought  him  to  my  house 
before  sundown.  Soon  after,  another  made  his  appearance  in  sight  of  the  house.  Some  passing 
traveler  sighted  him.  My  wife  called  to  me,  but  when  I  came  the  bear  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Nothing  daunted,  I  took  down  the  old  musket  and  sallied  out  like  a  mighty  Nimrod,  though 
there  was  not  the  least  prospect  that  the  old  flint-lock  gun  would  go  off;  but,  lucky  for  me,  I 
did  not  see  bruin.  While  I  was  absent,  the  bear  came  around  the  hill  to  the  house,  and  within 
three  rods  of  the  front  door  halted.  My  wife  stood  in  the  door  and  called  to  the  children  to 
come  and  see  the  bear.  The  animal,  from  fright  or  some  other  cause,  sprang  up  a  tree  a  few 
feet,  but  soon  came  down  and  trotted  off,  and  was  not  seen  again  in  the  vicinity. 

Our  oldest  son  is  said  to  be  the  first  boy  born  in  Western  Dane.  In  this  year,  I  made  my 
first  trip  to  the  Dekorra  Mill,  which  is  worthy  of  record  as  showing  some  of  the  trials  of  pioneer 
life.  Two  families  of  the  Babcocks  wene  living  in  the  house  with  us,  they  having  just  come  to 
the  country  from  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  I  had  raised  ray  first  crop  of  wheat  that  year, 
and,  one  Friday  morning  in  September,  started  to  find  Dekorra  Mill.  I  had  heard  of  it,  but 
had  never  been  there.  I  knew  there  was  an  old  Indian  trail  from  Fourth  Lake  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin River,  at  Dekorra,  and  ^that  this  deeply-worn  Indian  path  crossed  the  old  military  road 
somewhere  between  my  place  and  Ensminger's  or  Poynette ;  that  this  Indian  trail  was  used  as 
the  Dekorra  road.  So,  taking  my  horse  and  one  of  Mr.  Babcock's,  I  started  out,  and  found  the 
Indian  trail ;  but  before  night  there  came  up  a  furious  thunder-storm.  Just  before  night,  I 
came  to  Rowan  Creek,  and  behold,  the  bridge  planks  were  all  burned  off"  the  stringers.  Here 
was  a  dilemma.  The  wind  was  blowing  furiously,  and  the  rain  was  pelting  my  horses  unmerci- 
fully. I  could  not  go  ahead,  neither  could  I  go  back,  for  the  night  was  setting  in  dark.  I 
fixed  up  my  horses  and  load  as  well  as  possible ;  but  by  this  time  it  was  so  dark  I  could  see  my 
way  to  the  bridge  only  by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  while  the  rain  was  pouring  down  upon  me. 
I  crossed  over  on  my  hands  and  knees  on  one  of  the  stringers,  for  I  had  seen  a  shanty  on  the 
other  side,  but  it  was  not  inhabited.  I  thought  I  might  find  the  mill  if  I  could  keep  the  well-worn 
tal,  and  find  shelter.  I  could  also  make  inquiries  if  there  were  some  other  crossing-place. 
But  I  saw  no  sign  or  light ;  and,  after  traveling  two  or  three  miles,  I  turned  back  to  the  creek, 
spent  the  night  in  the  old  deserted  shanty,  glad  to  see  the  morning  light.  1  started  out  the 
second  day  to  find  Dekorra  Mill ;  took  my  back  track  to  the  military  road,  then  by  Poynette. 
The  distance  was  about  twelve  miles,  but  I  could  not  get  my  grist  till  in  the  night.  So  on  Sun- 
day morning  I  must  go  home,  if  I  did  break  the  Sabbath,  for  there  were  three  families  at  home 
and  no  flour.  When  I  arrived  home,  I  found  they  had  brought  the  old  coffee-mill  into  requisi- 
faon  and  actually  ground  wheat  enough  to  make  griddle-cakes  for  the  large  family.  George 
iJabcock  declared  they  had  had  one  good  square  meal. 

.  -^^^^  living  about  eighteen  months  on  our  prairie  farm,  and  digging  fifty  feet  for  water, 
without  success,  I  got  discouraged  and  sold  out,  and,  attracted  by  the  cold  springs  of  Spring 
treek,  I  bought  three  "eighties"  on  Section  4,  along  the  line- of  Columbia  County,  and  moved 
on  to  them  m  the  spring  of  1847  ;  but,  with  no  market  nearer  than  Milwaukee,  there  was  little 
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encouragement  in  raising  wheat  at  that  early  period.  Being  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a  smart 
little  town  at  Lodi,  I  accepted  Judge  Palmer's  proposition  of  a  donation  of  two  lots  on  which  I 
was  to  build  a  hotel  and  put  up  the  back  wing,  16x24,  with  a  lean-to  12x24 ;  I  moved  into  it  in 
January,  1849. 

IV.  By  I.  H.  Palmer,  1880. 

I  was  kindly  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  accompany  [in  1837]  the 
expedition  to  Madison,  where  I  had  purchased  a  farm,  and  was  going  to  build  a  house  and  then 
return  for  my  wife,  whom  I  had  left  at  Milwaukee. 

After  we  had  been  on  our  journey  five  or  six  days,  wading  swamps  and  drenched  with  the 
continued  rains,  we  came  in  view,  about  nightfall,  of  a  roofed  shanty,  and  you  may  he  sure  the 
sight  was  a  welcome  one  to  us  all.  The  shanty  was  occupied  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
a  rare  sight  since  leaving  the  Cream  City.  Here  another  difficulty  presented  itself.  Baking 
must  be  done  for  the  thirty -four  hungry  men.  The  shanty  was  small.  Our  host  informed  us 
that  himself  and  wife  would  do  our  baking,  but  that  he  could  accommodate  but  half  the  company, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  lie  in  as  compact  form  as  possible  in  order  to  get  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  room  for  cooking  utensils.  So,  the  question  was  :  "  Who  shall  sleep 
out  in  the  rain  to-night  ?  "  That  it  ivould  rain,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  laborers  were  not  of  the  common  class  of  workmen  on  public  works,  who  could, 
as  now,  be  ordered  about  at  will.  All  were  young  men,  just  starting  in  life,  with  some  means, 
and  looking  for  homes  in  the  Far  West — a  class  of  men  who,  by  their  perseverance  and  sterling 
worth,  have  since  won  for  themselves  high  positions  of  honor  and  esteem  in  the  callings  they 
have  chosen.  A.  A.  Bird,  after  a  short  consultation  with  his  brother,  Charles  H.  Bird 
(now  of  Sun  Prairie),  iuformed  the  men  of  the  situation,  aad  said:  "  Boys,  I  know  it's  tough  to 
divide  you  !  All  suffer  like  men  together ;  but  to  ask  one-half  to  take  shelter,  and  the  other 
half  to  lie  out  in  the  rain,  is  more  than  we  can  do."  (It  was  our  custom  to  have  a  camp-fire, 
but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  here,  we  had  decided  to  build  no  fire  at  this  place.) 
Immediately,  Darwin  Clark  took  his  blanket,  and,  stepping  forward,  volunteered  to  sleep  out- 
side. Others,  quickly  following,  the  number  was  soon  made  up.  During  the  night  the  rain 
poured  incessantly  (as  usual) ;  but,  tired  and  worn  out  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  the  men  forgot 
their  discomforts  in  sleep. 

A.  A.  Bird  had  previously  requested  me  to  wake  the  sleepers  at  a  stated  time  each  morning, 
in  order  to  get  an  early  start,  for  all  were  alike  anxious  to  reach  their  destination,  and  for  a 
sight  of  the  famed  four  lakes. 

I  accordingly  commenced  my  rounds  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  ;-and,  as  some 
of  the  men  were  apt  to  be  rather  bilious  when  first  awakened,  it  was  advisable  to  study  the 
character  and  temper  of  the  different  parties.  After  a  little  thought,  I  made  my  way  to  Mr. 
Clark,  as  that  gentleman  was  known  to  possess  a  remarkably  large  stock  of  patience,  and  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  heard  to  grumble  at  the  vexations  and  deprivations  attendant  upon  camp  hfe. 
The  previous  night,  he  had  selected  a  mound  as  a  resting-place,  against  which  he  now  reclined, 
his  head  and  shoulders  elevated,  and  his  feet  drawn  up  sufiiciently  to  brace  his  body  against  the 
hillock.  His  pantaloons  had  been  tucked  in  his  boots,  which  the  rain  had  filled,  and  was  now 
running  over  the  tops  of  them,  but  the  sleeper,  sweetly  oblivious  to  the  disagreeableness  of  his 
surroundings,  was  enjoying  his  rest  as  much  as  any  crowned  head  upon  its  pillow  of  eider-down. 
Oh,  how  I  longed  for  the  power  to  transfer  that  scene  to  canvas  !  But  time  was  up,  and,  though 
loath  to  spoil  such  a  scene,  I  was  obliged  to  awaken  him.  I  called  Mr.  Clark's  attention  to  hie 
boots,  at  which  he  calmly  remarked  :   "I  will  have  to  repair  my  roof — I  see  it  leaks." 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  amusing  incidents  that  occurred  on  our  journey  to  Madison, 
and  which  so  often  proved  an  antidote  for  low  spirits  and  the  discouragements  of  pioneer  life,  by 
appealing  to  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

We  were  in  the  habit  of  wrestling,  running  foot-races  and  shooting  with  the  Indians,  who 
came    across    the  lakes  to  spend  the  day,  returning  at  night  to  their  various  homes,  scattered 
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along  the  shores  of  those  picturesque  sheets  of  water  whichwe  found  sleeping  in  their  primeval 
solitude  on  our  arrival  at  the  City  of  the  Lakes,  in  emhryo. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  while  wrestling  with  Fox,  a  stage- 
driver  from  Mineral  Point,  was  thrown  rather  violently  upon  the  ground,  hurting  him  consider- 
ably. The  Indian  spirit  of  revenge  was  roused  in  an  instant,  and,  leaping  to  his  feet,  he 
threatened  to  return  at  night  with  his  father's  braves  and_  murder  us  all.  No  sooner  was  the 
threat  uttered  than  Fox  sprang  upon  him,  exclaiming,  "  By  thunder,  you  will  not  return  at 
night!  "  and  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot  had  we  not  caught  him  and  held  him  until  the 
young  Indian  had  jumped  into  his  canoe,  and  was  at  a  safe  distance  from  shore.  That  he  was 
terribly  scared  was  quite  apparent,  as,  under  the  vigorous  strokes  of  his  paddle,  wielded  with  a 
power  and  skill  known  only  to  the  red  man  of  the  forest,  his  bark  shot  through  the  placid  waters 
like  an  arrow.  When  we  let  Fox  up,  he  declared  that  he  should  kill  him  on  sight  if  ever  again 
he  met  him  in  Madison.  It  was  a  long  time  before  that  Indian  again  appeared  on  our  streets, 
and  not  until  he  was  informed  that  his  enemy  was  in  jail  for  killing  Col.  Davenport  at  Rock 
Island,  for  whose  murder  he  was  afterward  hung  at  Mineral  Point. 

A  rather  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  exciting,  scene  occurred  soon  after  my  arrival  at 
Madison,  in  18-S7.  A  Frenchman  had  purchased  a  young  squaw  of  an  Indian  chief  for  a  pony 
and  four  gallons  of  whisky.  The  pony  and  whisky  were  paid  down.  The  liquor  was  dealt 
out  to  the  Indians,  and  the  drinking  commenced  where  the  capitol  now  stands.  But,  while  the 
whisky  was  fast  disappearing,  and  the  Frenchman  was  waiting  with  growing  impatience  for  his 
bride,  the  young  lady  was  not  forthcoming.  The  old  chief  was  anxious  to  deliver  his  daughter 
to  the  purchaser  as  agreed ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  olive-hued  maiden  had  rebelled 
and  hid  away.  She  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  such  a  brilliant  offer  of  marriage,  and  refused  to 
say,  in  the  gentle,  obedient  spirit  of  the  blushing  Minnehaha,  "  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband." 
But  the  father  was  not  to  be  thus  foiled  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  The  Frenchman  roared 
and  tore  around  the  encampment,  where  the  whisky  had  now  disappeared,  like  a  mad  bull, 
charging  the  old  warrior  with  deception  in  allowing  the  liquor  to  all  be  consumed  before  the 
squaw  was  delivered.  The  chief  dispatched  his  runners  in  search  of  the  recreant  daughter. 
After  a  long  absence,  they  returned  with  the  girl,  who  still  offered  energetic  and  warlike 
resistance  to  her  captors.  Then  followed  an  exciting  scene.  The  Frenchman  immediately 
seized  her,  and  attempted  to  drag  her  away  with  him  ;  the  enraged  chief  commenced  beating 
her  with  the  handle  of  his  hatchet,  aiding  the  Frenchman  by  push  and  jerk.  Now  and  then 
the  young  squaw,  still  unsubdued,  would  make  a  spring  quick  as  thought,  and  attempt  to  free 
herself  from  the  grasp  of  her  future  husband;  but  he  was  a  powerful  man,  and  held  her  with 
an  iron  grip.  At  this  juncture  of  the  intensely  interesting  drama,  the  maiden's  brother,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  long  hunt,  made  his  appearance.  He  stood  a  ffew  moments  with  folded 
arms,  silently  contemplating  the  scene ;  when  the  sister,  seeing  him,  gave  him  an  imploring 
look,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  him,  which  I  could  not  understand.  The  next  iristant, 
snatching  the  glittering  tomahawk  from  his  belt,  he  darted  upon  the  Frenchman,  and  struck 
at  him  with  all  his  might.  The  Frenchman  parried  the  blow,  and,  in  so  doing,  sent  the  toma- 
hawk whirling  through  the  air.  The  son  was  soon  overpowered  by  his  father ;  and  as  the  happy 
man  led  (or  dragged)  to  the  altar  her  whom  he  had  wooed  and  won  under  such  romantic  circum- 
stances, she  bestowed  upon  him  numerous  caresses  with  teeth  and  nails.  But  she  was  soon 
deposited  safely  in  the  canoe,  and  carried  to  his  wigwam  among  the  Indians,  and,  after  a  few  days, 
gracefully  accepting  her  new  position,  everything  went  on  harmoniously  and  happily. 

i  mention  no  names,  as  I  do  not  care  to  create  a  sensation,  for  a  daughter,  now  forty-two 
years  old,  the  result  of  that  union,  resides  within  forty  miles  of  Madison,  and  is  highly  re- 
spected. '  s    J 

v.— By  Simeon  Mills,  1880. 
ihe  life  of  the  men  and  women  who  go  out  to  plant  civilization,  becomes  a  wild,  weird 
existence,  studded  with  bright  hopes  of  the  future,  and  not  wholly  unmixed  with  rural  pleasures 
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and  the  keen  enjoyment  of  isolated  domestic  happiness.     It  is  an  experience  that  admits  of  no 
repetition  ;  the  wilderness  once  broken,  there  can  be  no  second  generation  of  pioneers. 

Had  we  then  known,  could  we  have  realized  at  the  start  that  we  were  composing  the  open- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  Dane  County,  we  might  have  treasured  up  and  preserved  a  multi- 
tude of  incidents,  some  of  amusement' and  some  of  thrilling  interest,  to  enliven  the  pages  of  the 
future  historian,  that  are  now  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  forever  buried  with  the  dead  past  • 
incidents  that  would  have  given  a  fresher  view  of  the  motives  and  doings,  the  quiet  repose  and 
startling  alarms,  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  ups  and  downs,  that  chequer  the  daily  life  of  those 
who  break  the  virgin  soil,  and  mark  the  paths  between  isolated  dwellings. 

It  is  not  so  at  this  time,  and  with  the  present  generation.  Now  the  quick  eye  and  the 
ready  pen  of  the  news-gatherer  catches  every  passing  event,  and  the  little  waifs  are  embalmed 
in  printers'  ink,  and  preserved  to  the  world  in  the  daily  issue  of  morning  and  evening  papers. 

As  a  rule,  all  writers  of  pioneer  life  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  take  the  rosy 
view,  and  paint  in  glowing  colors  the  noble  character  and  goodness  of  heart  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  the  quiet  and  friendly  feelings  which  so  universally  prevail  in  early  society,  so  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  bickering,  quarrels  and  jealous  hates  of  older  and  riper  communities,  as  if  none  but 
good  men  and  women  emigrated  to  a  new  country.  I  apprehend  that  the  men  and  women 
"who  go  before  '"  do  not  possess  any  greater  love  of  their  fellow-men,  or  otherwise  differ  in 
character  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were  born  and  bred,  except, 
perhaps,  they  have  inherited  a  trifle  more  energy  and  a  little  more  of  the  pluck  or  dare-devil 
spirit,  which  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  those  who  elbow  back  the  dusky  savage  and  mate 
possible  the  introduction  of  a  more  advanced  civilization. 

Circumstances  make  and  unmake  men,  and  so  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.,  finding  themselves  nearest 
neighbors  and  living  no  more  than  thirty  miles  apart,  naturally,  when  they  meet,  take  more 
interest  in  each  other's  affairs,  and  more  pleasure  in  ministering  to  each  other's  wants  and  neces- 
sities, than  they  ever  did  in  older  States,  where  farmhouses  are  often  separated  by  only  the  width 
of  a  highway,  or  standing  but  a  stone's  throw  apart. 

AVhen  Mrs.  Brown  makes  her  morning  call  upon  her  nearest  neighbor,  having  walked,  perhaps, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  think  you  that  she  would  be  received  with  the  same  frigid  formality 
which  characterizes  the  "  first  families  "  in  the  older  States  ?  People  finding  themselves  thus 
situated  soon  become  fast  friends,  and  finally  learn  to  welcome  and  treat  as  brothers  all  strangers 
coming  to  their  new-made  homes.  The  noble-hearted  liberality,  the  prodigal  generosity,  so 
often  characterizing  the  frontier,  are  qualities  born  of  circumstances  that  are  too  often  outgrown 
and  too  soon  forgotten  as  circumstances  change  and  neighbors'  faces  become  more  common  and 
excite  less  interest. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay,  in  the  spring  of 
1835,  on  my  way  around  the  Upper  Lakes  to  Chicago. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  in  company  with  John  M.  Wilson,  now  one  of  the  Judges  ot 
Chicago,  I  went  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  crossing  the  Pecatonica 
on  our  way,  at  Baker's  Ferry,  now  Freeport,  and  entering  the  territory  in  what  is  now  Green 
County,  traveling  west  and  southwest  to  Galena  and  Dubuque,  and  thence  back  to  Mineral 
Point,  spending  a  greater  portion  of  the  summer  and  fall,  and  a  portion  of  the  winter  at  that 
place. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1836,  in  company  with  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Van  Horn, 
I  started  from  Mineral  Point  to  go  across  the  country  to  Milwaukee  and  thence  to  Chicago. 

We  were  provided  with  a  good  pony  and  a  small  French  train  (in  Yankee  parlance,  a 
jumper),  and  the  snow  being  about  six  inches  deep,  made  the  traveling  comparatively  easy.  Our 
outfit  was  a  hatchet,  buffalo  robe,  blankets,  a  few  cooking  utensils,  some  provisions,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oats  for  our  pony,  which  so  loaded  our  train  that  we  traveled  on  foot,  except  on 
descending  ground  and  down  hill.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  the  thermometer  marbng 
thirty -two  degrees  below  zero  the  morning  we  left  the  Point.  The  route  we  had  to  travel  was 
about  150  miles,  and  for  a  long  distance  each  side  of  Rock  River  there  was  no  house,  and  on 
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the  west  side  no  road  east  of  the  western  part  of  Green  County.  But  one  incident  occurred  on 
the  route  worth  remembering,  and  that  I  will  relate,  to  show  how  easily  difficulties  are  overcome 
when  necessity  begets  invention. 

Somewhere  about  the  western  boundary  of  Eock  County,  as  near  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
map  we  came  to  a  stream  that  seemed  to  be  fed  with  springs,  and  was  not  frozen  over.  It  was 
one  of  those  prairie  streams  which  we  used  to  describe  in  those  days  as  "  built  edgewise," 
being  about  five  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep.  It  had  very  little  current,  and  we  could  find  no 
place  where  we  could  ford  or  jump  the  horse  over  it. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  a  few  days  before  there  had  been  a  thaw  with  a  heavy  rain,  that 
had  caused  the  stream  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  while  in  that  condition  the  weather  had  become 
cold  and  frozen  it  over ;  the  water  subsequently  falling  back  into  its  channel,  had  left  many  acres 
of  loose,  dry  ice  on  the  low  lands  along  its  sides,  from  two  to  three  inches  thick.  A  bridge 
must  be  built,  or  we  could  not  cross,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  loose  ice  could  be  broken  up 
and  filled  into  the  channel,  making  a  solid  dam  that  we  could  cross  upon  before  the  water  would 
rise  so  as  to  run  over  it,  was  no  sooner  made  than  adopted  and  acted  upon,  and  in  less  than  a 
half-day,  by  hard  work,  backing  in  large  cakes  of  ice,  we  had  filled  the  deep  channel,  and  the 
main  structure  of  our  temporary  bridge  was  completed.  We  had  no  difiiculty  in  pushing  our 
train  over  it ;  but  the  loose  ice  made  unstable  footing  for  our  pony,  and  we  overcame  that 
difficulty  by  cutting  willow  brush  to  cover  the  ice,  and,  having  spread  our  blankets  and  buifalo 
robe  over  the  brush,  led  our  horse  over  "  dry  shod,"  and  camped  for  the  night.  Within  a  half- 
hour  after  we  had  safely  crossed,  the  water  began  to  run  over  our  dam,  and  we  saw  our  bridge, 
not  burned,  but  washed  away  behind  us. 

We  were  eight  days  getting  to  Milwaukee,  camping  out  four  nights  ;  and  six  days  thereafter 
we  arrived  in  Chicago.  I  continued  my  journey  east  to  Austinburg,  Ohio,  and  remained  there 
until  the  opening  of  navigation  the  next  spring,  when  I  again  returned  to  Chicago  by  water, 
landing  the  1st  of  June.* 

MEETINGS    OF    DANE    COUNTY    PIONEERS. 

The  days  of  the  pioneers  are  rapidly  passing  away,  never  to  return.  That  there  should  be 
a  strong  bond  of  friendship,  binding  together  those  who,  when  the  country  was  new,  when  settle- 
ments "  were  few  and  far  between,"  suffered  alike  the  hardships  and  toils  incident  to  pioneer 
times,  is  not  surprising.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they  should  desire  occasionally  to 
hold  social  gatherings,  to  talk  over  old  times,  to  fight  again  the  battles  of  the  early  days,  when 
brave  hearts  and  stout  arms  were  required  to  change  the  wilderness  to  fruitful  fields,  and  make 
it  blossom  as  the  rose.  A  few  such  meetings  have  been  held  in  Dane  County.  On  the  24th  of  July, 
1875,  in  the  village  of  Oregon,  a  goodly  number  of  pioneers  of  the  county  was  assembled,  when 
speeches  were  made  and  all  were  happy.  Among  the  many  who  joined  in  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion  were  the  following  : 


Name.  Age, 

A.  Keistard  78 

H.  R.  James  69 

H.  Soule 56 

J.  H.  Best  54 

C.  Frisbee 73 

E.  E.  Roberta 64i 

J.  Horton 50 

Mrs.  J.  Horton 51 

J.  Hause 79 

T.  S.  Champnor 47 

T.  RenelB ■.'.;'.■."'.  55 

S.  Johnson 63 

William  Post .,...".".....  56 

I.  Greenwood  ......  .,  72 

0.  W.  Oilman ...'.'.'.".'.'.".".'. .  60 

L.  Shirley 5j 


Tears  in 
State. 
32 
25 
29 
25 
32 
31 


30 
27 
28 
30 
35 
41 
34 
27 


Residence. 

Oregon. 

Rutland. 

Rutland. 

Rutland. 

Oregon. 

Dunkirk. 

Rutland. 

Rutland. 

Oregon. 

Rutland. 

Fitchburg. 

Dunn. 

Rutland. 

Montrose. 

Union. 

Union. 


Name.  Age. 

S.  S.  Johnson 68 

T.  Pritchard  68 

J.  Terwilliger  57 

D.  Anthony  68 

Mrs.  D.  Anthony 56 

J.  0.  Hanan 55 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Hanan 47 

M.  Campbell 63 

J.  DeJean  60 

Mrs.  J.  DeJean 58 

S.  W.  Graves 65 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Graves  59 

Robert  Stone 62 

Mrs.  M.  Case 48 

A.  Bell 57 

Mrs.  A.  Bell  54 


recollectui^rfrnm  w^"^"''^^,'!,™?"  *°  Madison  whnre  he  arrived  June  10*  1837.    Ho  has  ever  since  been  a  resident  of  the  place, 
"."iiociions  trom  Ins  pen  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter.— Ed. 


Tears  in 
State. 

Besidence. 

31 

Rutland. 

24 

Rutland. 

30  ■ 

Fitchburg. 

31 

Rutland. 

35 

Rutland. 

30 

Rutland. 

30 

Rutland. 

35 

Dunkirk. 

38 

Rutland. 

38 

Rutland. 

31 

Rutland. 

29 

Rutland. 

40 

Fulton. 

32 

Rutland. 

29 

Rutland. 

29 

Rutland. 

the  placs 

.    Interesting 
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A  gathering  of  the  pioneers  of  the  city  of  Madison,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
K.  Tenney,  held  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1879,  at  McBride's  Point  (now  Maple  Bluff),  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  more  extended  organization — one  that  should  include  the  old  settlers  of  Dane 
County.  A  notice  was  therefore  published  in  the  Madison  papers  in  the  spring  of  1880,  to  "all 
pioneers  and  their  families  who  settled  in  Dane  County  prior  to  the  29th  of  May,  1848  (the  date' 
of  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union),  or  who  had  made  their  arrangements  to  settle  in 
the  county  or  State,  and  are  now  residents  of  Dane  County,"  requesting  them  to  meet,  26tli 
of  June,  1880,  at  the  Schuetzen  Park,  near  the  City  of  Madison — the  first  of  the  pioneer  meet- 
ings to  be  held  annually  thereafter.  Upon  that  occasion  the  following  persons  were  present  : 
Simeon  Mills,  William  Welch,  R.  W.  Lansing,  William  Bird,  Philo  Dunning,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke, 
Abel  Dunning,  M.  Dunning,  Samuel  Klauber,  E.  M.  Williamson,  David  Atwood,  H.  A.  Ten- 
ney, Ernest  Sommers,  H.  H.  Lockwood,  A.  Morton,  H.  J.  Hill,  B.  F.  Larkin,  Daniel  Larkin, 
D.  G.  Sheldon,  A.  B.  Braley,  Samuel  Curtis,  David  Lemmon,  J.  B.  Colton,  A.  Viall,  C.  W. 
Stevens,  S.  U.  Pinney,  W.  W.  Swain,  H.  D.  Groodenow,  David  H.  Wright,  J.  N.  Ames,  Darn- 
ing Fitch,  Ira  W.  Bird,  Dr.  L.  Allman,  Halle  Steensland,  L.  D.  Brooks,  H.  L.  Foster,  E.  W. 
Dwight,  Frank  A.  Ogden,  Orvin  Brown,  Richard  L.  Chase,  G.  T.  Long,  W.  J.  Ellsworth, 
George  H.  Slaughter,  C.  G.  Mayers,  M.  B.  French,  M.  D.  Miller,  L.  J.  Heneka,  Charles  T. 
Wakeley,  C.  W.  Butler,  William  Rasdall,  John  A.  Byrne,  D.  D.  Bryant,  John  Lewis,  Casper 
Mayer,  George  M.  Nichols,  Q.  H.  Barron,  Andrew  Bishop,  H.  M.  Lewis,  George  Bevitt,  James 
W.  Sumner,  Estes  Wilson,  William  N.  Seymour,  John  George  Ott,  Conrad  Ott,  Mr.  Dwight, 
Seth  M.  Van  Bergan,  Richard  Davis,  R.  B.  Bird  and  others. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1880,  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Pioneer  Association 
was  held  in  Madison,  when  the  following  pioneers  from  Dane  County  greeted  their  fellow- 
pioneers  from  other  parts  of  the  State  : 


,, .  ,,x,  T.    -  J  Year  of  Arrival 

NAME.  Residence  j^  Wisconsin. 

David  H.  Wright Madison  1844 

Roswell  Roe Sun  Prairie 1844 

Mrs   Jane  Abbott Oregon 184.S 

W.  N   Seymour Madison  1837 

S.  a.  Abbott  Oregon  1842 

C.  F.  Weeks Medina 184-5 

F.  G.  Good Cottage  Grove 1845 

John  Douglass Burke 1845 

Joseph  DeJean Rutland 1837 

Mrs.  H.  A.  DeJean Rutland  1845 

Samuel  G.  Curtis  Madison  1844 

R.  J.  Atwood  Fitchburg 1846 

L.  L.  Adams Fitchburg 1847 

Edward  Sylvester Vienna 1835 

W.  W.  Tredway Madison  1842 

William  Doukel Verona  1845 

Ira  Wilmarth Middleton 1840 

David  Holt Madison  1843 

Urbane  Parsons  Medina 1847 

William  Mooney Westport 1847 

Joseph  Riley Westport 1846 

N.  Martin  ■ Springfield 1847 

Albert  Gaston Cottage  Grove 1846 

Cyrus  Hall York  1846 

Thomas  Busbee Black  Earth 1847 

Isaac  Lyon Madison  1841 

S.  W.  Graves Rutland 1844 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Graves Rutland 1846 

Archibald  Tredway Madison  1842 

Robert  Davidson Burke 1846 

Andrew  J.  Damp  Dane  Station  1845 

Alexander  Wilson , Springfield 1846 

John  Simons Madison  1847 

William  A.  Wheeler Madison 1837 

E.  G.  Ryan Madison  1842 

Jessie  Stevens  Stoner's  Prairie 1845 

H.  A.  Tenney Madison 1845 

George  JI.  Nichols Blooming  Grove 1844 


Tear  of  Arrival 
in  WiSCODBiD. 

1844 


NAME.  Eesidence. 

J.  H.  B.  Matts  Verona..., 

William  Vroman Madison 1839 

Jasper  T.  Hawes Madison 1842 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Davidson .'.Burke  1846 

Mrs.  Fanny  Parsons Marshall 1848 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Adams Fitchburg 1844 

Mrs.  James  Terwilliger Fitchburg 1845 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hair Madison 1847 

E.  j\I.  Williamson Madison 1840 

N.  W.  Terwilliger Oregon 1845 

James  Terwilliger Fitchburg 1845 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Wilson Madison 1848 

J.  S.  Frary  Oregon  1844 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Goodnow Burke 1846 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Roberts  Dunkirk 1838 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell Dunkirk 1845 

E.  E.  Roberts Dunkirk 1844 

M.  Campbell Dunkirk 1840 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Swain  Madison 1843 

Mrs.  Neeley  Gray Madison 1839 

Mrs.  J.  H.  B.  Matts Verona 1844 

Mrs.  John  Myers Verona , 18*7 

Thomas  Campbell De  Forest 1846 

John  Adams Mazomanie 1840 

Mrs.  John  Adams Black  Earth 1844 

Chester  Sutherland Fitchburg 1841 

Mrs.  Catherine  Sutherland  .  .Fitchburg 18« 

William  Vroman  Ma'dison 1839 

Mrs.  Bodermund Madison  1848 

H.  H.  Giles Madison 18** 

Mrs.  James  Eiley Westport 18*° 

Abraham  Morton Madison  '8*^ 

Robert  W.  Lansing Blooming  Grove 18m 

David  Atwood Madison 18*' 

S.  Muzzy Medina 1°** 

W.  R.  Warren  Madison 18»» 

Mrs.  George  M.  Nichols Blooming  Grove 18** 
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The  year  1837  was  the  beginning  of  the  real  immigration  to  the  county — the  year  when 
men  came  with  their  families  to  settle  here,  to  make  it  their  future  home,  to  engage  in  farming 
and  other  employments  for  a  livelihood,  they  looking  upon  Dane  County  as  their  permanent 
them)  only  eight  are  now  (November,  1880,)  residents  of  the  county ;  the  others  have  moved 
place  of  abode.  Of  those  who  came  during  that  year  (and  there  are  none  living  here  who  preceded 
beyond  its  limits,  or  have  passed  to  that  "  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler 
returns."  The  names  of  those  who  are  still  living  in  the  county  are  Darwin  Clark,  Simeon 
Mills,  Charles  H.  Bird,  William  D.  Bird,  William  A.  Wheeler,  G.  H.  Slaughter,  George  Stoner 
and  Louis  Montandon. 

TERRITORIAL,  STATE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

I. — Terkitorial  Representation. 

Council— 1838-42,  E.  Brigham ;  1843-44,  Lucius  I.  Barber ;  1845-46,  John  Catlin ; 
1847-48,  A.  L.  Collins. 

Bepresentatives. — 1838-40,  D.  S.  Sutherland ;  1840-42,  Lucius  I.  Barber,  James  Suth- 
erland; 1842-44,  L  H.  Palmer,  L.  Crossman,  Robert  Masters  ;  1845,  Charles  S.' Bristol,  Noah 
Phelps,  George  H.  Slaughter  ;  1846,  Mark  R.  Clapp,  William  M.  Dennis,  Noah  Phelps  ;  1847, 
WilHam  A.  Wheeler,  Charles  Lum,  John  W.  Stewart ;  1847-48,  E.  T.  Gardner,  Alexander 
Botkin,  John  W.  Stewart. 

II. — State  Representation. 

(i).  Constitutional  Conventions. — The  following  were  members,  for  Dane  County,  of  the 
first  Constitutional  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Madison  October  5,  1846,  and  adjourned 
in  December  of  the  same  year :  -John  Y.  Smith,  Abel  Dunning,  Benjamin  Fuller,  George  B. 
Smith,  Nathaniel  F.  Hyer,  John  Babcock. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1847,  a  second  Convention  met.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
members  for  Dane:  Charles  M.  Nichols,  William  A.  Wheeler,  William  H.  Fox. 

(^).  Members  of  the  Senate.— Mntk  District — 1848,  Simeon  Mills  ;  1849-50,  Alexander 
Botkin ;  1851-52,  E.  B.  Dean,  Jr.  Eleventh  District— 1853-54,  T.  T.  Whittlesey  ;  1855-58, 
Hiram  H.  Giles;  1859-60,  William  R.  Taylor;  1861-62,  Samuel  C.  Bean;  1868-66,  W.  H. 
Chandler;  1867-68,  C.  E.  Warner;  1869-70,  N.  Williams;  1871,  William  M.  Colladay. 
Twenty-sixth  District— 1857,  Hiram  C.  Bull;  1858-59,  Andrew  Proudfit;  1860-61,  John  B. 
Sweat;  1862-63,  B.  F.  Hopkins;  1864-65,  Thomas  Hood;  1866-67,  James  K.  Proudfit; 
1868-69,  Carl  Habich ;  1870-77,  R.  E.  Davis ;  1878-79,  Matt  Anderson  ;  1780-81,  Matt 
Anderson.  Seventh  Distrijct— 1872,  William  M.  Colladay ;  1873-74,  J.  A.  Johnson ;  1875- 
76,  George  E.  Bryant.  Twenty-fifth  District— 1877-78,  George  B.  Burrows;  1879-80, 
George  B.  Burrows. 

{3).  Members  of  Assembly. — 1848,  Henry  M.  Warner,  Ebenezer  Brigham,  Samuel  H. 
Roys ;  1849— Charles  Rickerson,  Ira  W.  Bird,  Samuel  H.  Roys ;  1850,  John  Hasey,  Chaun- 
cey  Abbott,  Oliver  B.  Bryant;  1851,  Abram  A.  Boyce,  Augustus  A.  Bird,  Gabriel  Bjornson  ; 
1852,  Alexander  Botkin,  Hiram  H.  Giles,  William  A.  Pierce ;  1853,  M.  Roache,  H.  Barnes, 
Storer  W.  Fields,  P.  C.  Burdick,  H.  L.  Foster;  1854,  Samuel  H.  Baker,  H.  Barnes,  H.  S. 
Orton.  P.  W.  Matts,  C.  R.  Head;  1855,  L.  B.  Vilas,  J.  Mosher,  S.  G.  Abbott,  G.  P.  Thomp- 
son, W.  R.  Taylor ;  1856,  Augustus  A.  Bird,  George  P.  Thompson,  Augustus  A.  Hunting- 
ton Wilham  M.  Colladay,  Charles  R.  Head;  1857,  John  A.  Johnson,  Robert  W.  Davison, 
Kobert  P.  Main,  John  B.  Sweat,  Horace  A.  Tenney,  Nathaniel  W.  Dean ;  1858,  Daniel  B. 
Orandall,  John  W.  Sharp,  Storer  W.  Field,  Henry  K.  Belding,  Frank  Gault,  Alexander  A. 
McUonell ;  1859,  William  W.  Blackman,  Adam  Smith,  John  Keenan,  Chester  N.  Waterbury, 
ttarlow  S.  Orton,  George  B.  Smith ;  1860,  William  W.  Blackman,  Eleazer  Grover,  Jr.,  John 
H  fiu  ^f^^'^  Fischer,  Leonard  J.  Farwell,  Cassius  Fairchild ;  1861,  Sereno  W.  Graves,  W. 
tt.  ^Mer,  Edward  W.  Dwight,  Fred.  A.  Pfafi".  Dominick  O'Malley,  David  Atwood ;  1862, 
'^-  b.  Adams,  W.  H.  Chandler,  A.  S.   Sanborn,  N.  M.  Matts,  B.  Jussen ;  1863,   Charles  R. 
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Head,  W.  H.  Miller,  A.  S.  Sanborn,  George  Wright,  George  Hyer ;  1864,  W.  W.  Blackman 
W.  H.  Miller,  A.  S.  Sanborn,  G.  Wright,  George  B.  Smith ;  1865,  William  M.  Colladay,  A.' 
A.  Boyce,  David  Ford,  John  S.  Frary,  James  Ross ;  1866,  W.  D.  Potter,  J.  M.  Flint,  G.  H. 
Slaughter,  W.  Charleton,  B.  F.  Hopkins ;  1867,  Isaac  Adams,  J.  M.  Flint,  Frank  Gault,  Hugh 
Cathcart,  E.  Wakeley ;  1868,  N.  Williams,  Knute  Nelson,  Frank  Gault,  G.  ToUefson,  L;  B. 
Vilas;  1869,  J.  E.  Johnson,  Knute  Nelson,  J.  Adams,  Andrew  Henry,  George  B.  Smith; 
1870,  C.  E.  Loveland,  W.  H.  Chandler,  J.  Adams,  J.  R.  Crocker,  A.  S.  Sanborn;  1871,  L. 
0.  Humphrey,  K.  0.  Heimdal,  M.  Anderson,  0.  Torgerson,  H.  S.  Orton ;  1872,  Benjamin  F. 
Adams,  John  D.  Gurnee,  John  Adams,  Phineas  Baldwin ;  1873,  Oliver  W.  Thornton,  Levi  B. 
Vilas,  Otto  Karl,  Hiram  H.  Cornwell ;  1874,  John  Johnson,  Philo  Dunning,  John  B.  Kehl, 
Michael  Johnson ;  1876,  Isaac  Adams,  S.  U.  Pinney,  David  Ford,  Michael  Johnson  ;  1876,  Will- 
iam Seamonson,  William  Charleton,  'Peter  Zander,  Michael  Johnson ;  1877,  Michael  Johnson, 
Phineas  Baldwin,  George  Weeks ;  1878,  Edwin  E.  Bryant,  John  Lyle,  John  OUis ;  1879,  M, 
Theisen,  B.  E.  Hutchinson,.  Charles  G.  Lewis;  1880,  John  H.  Tierney,  Thomas  Beattie, 
Charles  G.  Crosse. 

III.— Congressional  Representation. 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  20,  1836,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
ferred upon  the  people  the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  National  Congress  by  one  delegate,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Territory.  Under  this  authority,  the  Ter- 
ritory was  represented  by  the  following  delegates  :  George  W-  Jones,  elected  October  10, 1836 ; 
James  Duane  Doty,  September  10,  1838 ;  James  Duane  Doty,  August  5,  1840  (Doty  after- 
ward resigned,  he  having  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory  by  President  Tyler 
September  13,  1841) ;  Henry  Dodge,  September  27,  1841 ;  Henry  Dodge,  September  25, 
1843;  Morgan  L.  Martin,  September  22,  1845,  and  John  H.  Tweedy,  September  6,  1847. 

By  the  Constitution,  adopted  when  the  Territory  became  a  State,  in  1848,  two  represent- 
atives in  Congress  were  provided  for  by  dividing  the  State  into  two  Congressional  Districts,  the 
First  District  being  composed  of  the  counties  of  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Jefferson,  Racine,  Wal- 
worth, Rock  and  Green  ;  the  Second  District,  of  Washington,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Calumet, 
Brown,  Winnebago,  Fond  du  Lac,  Marquette,  Sauk,  Portage,  Columbia,  Dodge,  Dane,  Iowa, 
La  Fayette,  Grant,  Richland,  Crawford,  Chippewa,  St.  Croix  and  La  Pqinte.  Under  this 
authority,  an  election  was  held  May  8, 1848,  and  William  Pitt  Lynde  was  elected  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  First  District ;  Mason  C.  Darling,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  for  the  Second  District.  The 
people,  therefore,  then  residing  within  the  limits  of  Dane  County,  were  represented  in  the  Thir- 
tieth Congress  by  Dr.  Mason  C.  Darling. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  which  continued  from  June  5  to  August  21, 
1848,  the  State  was  divided  into  three  Congressional  Districts,  Dane  County  falling  into  the 
Second  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Rock,  Green,  La  Fayette,  Grant,  Dane,  Iowa, 
Sauk,  Richland,  Crawford,  Adams,  Portage,  Chippewa,  La  Pointe  and  St.  Croix.  This  appor- 
tionment continued  unchanged  until  1861.  The  Second  District  was  represented  during  that 
period  as  follows:  Thirty-first  Congress,  1849-51,  Orsamus  Cole;  Thirty-second  Congress, 
1851-53,  Benjamin  C.  Eastman  ;  Thirty-third  Congress,  1853-55,  Benjamin  C.  Eastman ; 
Thirty-fourth  Congress,  1855-57,  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn ;  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  1857-59, 
Cadwallader  C.  Washburn  ;  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  1859-61,  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn  ;  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress,  1861-63,  Luther  Hanchett,  who  died  November  24,  1862,  and  Wa;lter  D. 
Mclndoe  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  December  30,  1862. 

At  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  continuing  from  January  9  to 
May  27,  1861,  the  State  was  divided  into  six  Congressional  Districts,  Dane  County  falling  into 
the  Second  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Rock,  Jefferson,  Dane  and  Columbia.  For 
the  next  ten  years,  the  Second  District  was  represented  in  Congress  as  follows :  Thirty-eighth 
Congress,  1863-65,  Ithamar  C.  Sloan ;  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  1865-67,  Ithamar  C  Sloan ; 
Fortieth  Congress,  1867-69,  Benjamin  F.  Hopkins ;  Forty-first  Congress,  1869-71,  Benjamin 
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F.  Hopkins,  who  died  January  1,  1870,  and  was  succeeded,  February  15  of  same  year,  by 
David  Atwood;  Forty-second  Congress,  1871-73,  Gerry  W.  Hazleton. 

The  present  Congressional  apportionment  was  made  at  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Wisconsin,  continuing  from  January  10  to  March  27,  1872,  when  the  State  was 
divided  into  eight  districts,  Dane  County  again  falling  into  the  Second  District,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Jefferson,  Dane,  Sauk  and  Columbia.  In  the  Forty-third  Congress,  1873-75,  the 
district  was  represented  by  Gerry  W.  Hazleton ;  in  the  Forty-fourth,  1875-77,  by  Lucien  B. 
Caswell ;  in  the  Forty-fifth,  1877-79,  by  Lucien  B.  Caswell ;  in  the  Forty-sixth,  1879-81,  by 
Lucien  B.  Caswell. 

STATE    INSTITUTIONS    IN    DANE    COUNTY. 

I.— The  State  University. 

This  institution  located  in  Madison,  was  founded  upon  a  grant  of  seventy-two  sections  of  land 
made  by  Congress  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  The  law  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  set  apart  and  reserve  from  sale,  out  of  any  public  lands  within  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
"  a  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships,  for  the  support  of  a  university  within 
the  sa'.d  Territory,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever  ;  to  be  located  in  tracts  of  land 
not  less  than  an  entire  section,  corresponding  with  any  of  the  legal  divisions  into  which  the 
public  lands  are  authorized  to  be  surveyed." 

The  Territorial  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  1838,  passed  a  law  incorporating  the  "  University 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,"  locating  the  same  at  or  near  Madison.  At  the  same  session,  a 
board  of  visitors  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  following  persons:  The  Governor  and  Secretary 
of  the  Territory,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  President  of  the  University,  ex-ofiBcio, 
and  B.  B.  Gary,  Marshal  M.  Strong,  Byron  Kilbourn,  William  A.  Gardner,  Charles  R.  Brush, 
C.  C.  Arndt,  John  Catlin,  George  H.  Slaughter,  David  Brigham,  John  F.  Schermerhorn,  Will- 
iam W.  Coryell,  George  Beatty,  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  Augustus  A.  Bird.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done  by  this  board,  although  they  legally  remained  in  ofiBce  until  the  organization  of  the 
State  Government.  In  1841,  Nathaniel  F.  Hyde  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  select  the 
lands  donated  to  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university,  who  performed  the  duty  assigned 
to  him  in  a  taost  acceptable  manner. 

Section  6  of  Article  X  of  the  State  Constitution  provides  that  "  provision  shall  be  made  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  University  at  or  near  the  seat  of  government.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State, 
for  the  support  of  a  university,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  '  University 
Fund,'  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  State  University." 

Immediately  upon  the  organiza-tion  of  the  State  government,  an  act  was  passed  repealing 
the  law  establishing  the  "  University  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,"  and  incorporating  the  State 
University.  A  board  of  regents  was  appointed,  who  organized  the  institution  by  the  election  of 
John  H.  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  as  Chancellor,  and  John  W.  Sterling,  A.  M.,  as  Professor.  The 
first  Board  of  Regents,  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen :  A.  L.  Collins,  E.  V.  Whiton,  J. 
H.  Rountree,  J.  T.  Clark,  Eleazer  Root,  A.  H.  Smith,  Simeon  Mills,  ^Henry  Bryan,  Rufus 
King,  Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  Cyrus  Woodman,  Hiram  Barber  and  John  Bannister. 

The  university  was  formally  opened  by  the  public  inauguration  of  Chancellor  Lathrop,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1850.  A  preparatory  department  was  previously  opened  under  the  charge  of  J.  W. 
Sterling,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

In  1849,  the  regents  purchased  157J  acres  for  the  university  site.  It  was  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  23,  in  Township  7  north,  of  Range  9  east,  in  Dane  County,  excepting  there- 
from a  small  portion  which  had  been  laid  off  as  a  part  of  the  city  of  Madison. 

In  1851,  the  north  dormitory  was  completed  and  the  first  college  classes  formed.  In  1854, 
the  south  dormitory  was  erected.  These  buildings  were  built  from  the  income  of  the  university 
tund,  without  any  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  in  dirfect  violation'  of  the  act  of 
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Congress  granting  these  lands  to  Wisconsin  for  the  "  support  of  a  university,"  and  "for  no  other 
use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  comprising  the  original  grant  had  produced  a  fund  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  university,  in  1854  a  further  grant  of  seventy-two  sections  of 
land  was  made  by  Congress  to  the  State  for  that  purpose.  In  these  two  grants  there  were 
92,160  acres  of  land,  of  which  there  had  been  sold,  prior  to  September  30,  1876,  74,178,  acres 
for  the  net  sum  of  $264,570.13.  Of  this  sum  there  were  taken  $104,339.43  to  pay  for  the  build- 
ings, the  State  having  previously  allowed  the  university  to  anticipate  its  income  to  that  amount. 
This  unwarranted  reduction  of  its  productive  fund  so  crippled  the  university  that  its  future  use- 
fulness was  seriously  impaired,  if  its  very  existence  was  not  endangered.  In  1859,  the  central 
edifice,  known  as  the  University  Hall,  was  finished  at  a  cost,  including  the  necessary  work  for 
its  surroundings,  of  over  $60,000.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  annual  report  for  1866,  sets 
forth  the  condition  of  the  institution  at  that  time  in  the  following  forcible  language : 

"  Although  the  fact  may  seem  startling  and  contrary  to  general  impression,  yet  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  never  made  an  appropriation  of  one  dollar  toward  the  sup- 
port of  its  own  university.  But  it  has  nevertheless  charged  the  university  fund  income  with  the 
expenses  of  taking  care  of  its  lands  and  keeping  an  account  of  its  funds.  By  reference  to  the 
disbursements  of  this  fund,  which  may  be  found  in  the  several  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  years  past,  it  will  l)e  seen  that  a  sum  amounting  to  over  $10,000  has  thus  been  withdrawn 
from  a  fund  too  small  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  sustaining  the  institution  as  the  credit 
and  good  name  of  the  State  demand  that  it  should  be  sustained.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  268,  Laws  of  1862,  one-half  of  the  university  fund  itself,  upon  the 
interest  of  which  the  support  of  the  university  depended,  was  sunk  into  oblivion,  thus  reducing 
the  income  from  $18,897.70  in  1861,  to  $13,005.56  in  1862,  and  to  $11,540.90  in  1863,  which 
has  since  been  about  the  average.  The  amount  of  university  fund  income  on  hand  September 
30,  1866,  was  $5,501.47.  This,  with  $144.93  belonging  to  the  income  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Fund,  constitutes  the  whole  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Regents  for  defraying  the 
current  expenses  of  the  university  for  the  year  commencing  October  1,  1866,  and  ending  June 
30,  1867." 

In  1866,  the  university  was  completely  re-organized,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
law  of  Congress  passed  in  1862,  providing  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges.    That  . 
act  granted  to  the  several  States  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress,  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  1860. 

The  lands  received  by  Wisconsin  under  this  act  of  Congress,  and  conferred  upon  the  State 
University  for  the  support  of  an  agricultural  college,  amounted  to  240,000  acres,  making  a 
total  of  332,160  acres  of  laiid,  donated  to  this  State  by  the  General  Government  for  the  endow- 
ment and  support  of  this  institution.  Had  this  magnificent  grant  been  properly  managed,  it 
would  have  yielded  a  productive  fund  of  at  least  $1,000,000.  But,  instead  of.  holding  these 
lands  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  disposed  of  only  in  the  interests  of  the  university,  the  Legislature 
sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  and  avarice  of  lobbyists  and  speculators  this  rich  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Wisconsin.  "  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  immigration,"  the  92,160  acres,  com- 
prising the  first  two  grants,  were  appraised  so  low  as  to  come  in  competition  with  Government 
lands,  and  large  tracts  were  bought  up  on  speculation  for  $3  an  acre,  which  would  to-day  brmg 
$25.  Nearly  one-half  the  sum  derived  from  this  ruinous  sale  was  then,  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  original  grant,  applied  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  which  the  State  was  under  every  obh- 
gation  to  furnish.  The  same  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  characterized  the  manage- 
ment of  the  grant  for  an  agricultural  college.  These  lands  were  located,  and  put  upon  the 
market,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  the  most  valuable  of  them  promptly  purchased  on  speculation; 
while  the  lands  located  within  this  State,  under  the  samp  grant  by  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  College,  have  been  held  at  their  market  value,  and  have  been  sold  at  from  $8  to 
$25  an  acre.  This  serves  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  State  managed  the  munificent 
funds  intrusted  to  its  guardianship  for  the  support  of  its  University. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  its  re-organization,  the  university  had  not  received  one  dollar  from  the  State» 
or  from  anv  municipal  corporation.  In  pursuance  of  a  law  passed  in  1866,  Dane  County  issued 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,  for  the  purchase  of  about  200  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
university  grounds,  for  an  experimental  farm,  and  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  thereon. 
The  next  winter  the  Legislature  rendered  the  university  partial  justice,  by  passing  a  law  which 
appropriated  annually,  for  ten  years,  to  the  income  of  the  university  fund,  $7,303.76,  that 
being  the  interest  upon  the  sum  illegally  taken  from  the  fund  by  the  law  of  1862,  to  pay  for  the 
erection  of  buildings. 

This  appropriation  dates  the  inauguration  of  a  more  liberal  policy  toward  the  university, 
which  was  enabled  to  increase  its  instructional  force,  and  adapt  its  course  more  nearly  to  the 
educational  wants  of  a  progressive  people.  In  1870.  the  Legislature  appropriated  $50,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  female  college.  The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  was  less  than  $47,000.  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  law  granting  lands  for  the  support  of  agricultural  colleges,  the  uni- 
versity was  compelled  to  make  large  outlays  in  fitting  up  laboratories,  and  purchasing  the  appar- 
atus necessary  for  instruction  and  practical  advancement  in  the  arts  immediately  connected  with 
.  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  a  burden  which  the  Legislature  very  generously  shared,  by 
making  a  further  annual  appropriation,  in  1872,  of  $10,000,  to  the  income  of  the  university 
fund.  Under  these  more  favorable  auspices,  the  institution  rapidly  grew  in  public  favor.  Its 
course  of  study  met  the  popular  demand  for  higher  culture,  and  its  successful  management  inspired 
confidence  and  gave  promise  of  greater  usefulness.  In  its  report  for  1874,  the  board  of  visitors, 
made  up  of  intelligent  and  practical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  said :  '  A  hall  of  natural 
sciences  is  just  now  the  one  desideratum  of  the  university.'  'It  can  never  do  the  work  it 
ought  to  do,  the  work  the  State  expects  it  to  do,  without  some  speedily  increased  facilities.' 
The  Legislature  promptly  re.'sponded  to  this  demand,  and  at  its  next  session  appropriated  $80,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  scientific  purposes.  It  was  completed  in  1877,  at  a  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  steam  and  water,  of  a  little  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  its  construction. 

In  order  to  permanently  provide  for  deficiencies  in  the  university  fund  income,  and  to 
establish  the  institution  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  foundation,  the  Legislature  of  1876  enacted: 

"  That  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  for  the  year  1876,  and  annually  thereafter,  a 
State  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property 
of  this  State,  and  the  amount  so  levied  and  collected  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  university 
fund  income,  to  be  used  as  a  part  thereof." 

This  was  in  lieu  of  all  other  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund,  and  all  tuition  fees: 
for  students  in  the  regular  classes  were  abolished  by  this  act. 

Organization. — The  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  now  organized,  comprises  the  College  of 
Letters  and  the  College  of  Arts. 

College  of  Letters. — This  college  embraces  the  departments  of  Ancient  Classics,  of  Modern 
Classics,  and  of  Law.  In  the  department  of  ancient  classics,  the  course  embraces  the  ancient 
classics,  mathematics,;  natural  science,  English  literature  and  philosophy.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  modern  classics,  German  and  French  take  the  place  of  Greek.  The  studies  ar& 
arranged  to  give  students  a  good  knowledge  of  those  languages  and  their  literature,  and  to  fit 
them  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  instruction,  or  to  prosecute  to  advantage  professional  studies. 

The  department  of  law  was  organized  in  1868,  and  at  once  went  into  successful  operation". 
The  city  of  Madison  furnishes  superior  advantages  for  a  law  school.  The  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Circuit  Court  for  Dane  County,  and  Supreme  Court  of  the- 
btate  are  held  at  Madison  The  law  library  of  the  State  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  stu- 
f  t  n  °'  <'°"'''^  are  held  each  week  throughout  the  course,  under  the  personal  supervision 
ot  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  The  special  work  assigned  students  in  the  drafting  of  instru- 
ments is  examined  and  criticised  before  the  class.  The  method  of  instruction  is  by  lectures^ 
and  examinations  upon  portions  of  text-books  assigned  as  lessons.  Doubtful  questions  of  lav 
^e  given  as  special  topics  to  be  carefully  worked  up  by  the  student  and  presented  to  the  class, 
large  number  of  the  students  is  connected  with  some  one  of  the  various  law  oflBces  in  the  city 
wnere  they  receive  personal  instruction  and  aid. 
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College  of  Arts. — This  college  is  organized  under  the  law  of  1866.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  not  only  a  general  scientific  education,^  but  also  for  such  a  range  of  studies  in  the  appli- 
cation  of  science,  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  agricultural 
mechanical,  commercial,  or  strictly  scientific  pursuits.  The  courses  of  study  are  such  as  to 
insure  a  sound  education  in  the  elements  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  freedom  in 
the  selection  of  studies  according  to  the  choice  of  the  individual  student.  As  higher  demands 
are  made,  they  will  be  met  by  adding  to  the  list  of  elective  studies,  and  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  faculty  of  arts,  so  as  to  form  distinct  colleges,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  re-organization. 

This  college  embraces  the  departments  of  general  science,  agriculture,  civil  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy  and  military  science.  The  department  of 
general    science  embraces  what  is  usually  included  in  the  scientific  course  of  other  colleges. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  university  to  give  in  the  department  of  agriculture  a  thorough  and 
extensive  course  of  scientific  instruction,  in  which  the  leading  studies  shall  be  those  that  relate 
to  agriculture.  The  instruction  in  this  course  will  be  given  with  constant  reference  to  its  prac- 
tical applications,  and  the  wants  of  the  farmer. 

The  university  farm  is  used  to  aid  this  department  in  conducting  experiments  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Students  can  enter  the  department  of  agriculture,  as  all  other  departments 
of  the  university,  at  any  time,  upon  examination  ;  can  pursue  such  studies  as  they  choose,  and 
receive  a  certificate  of  attendance.    The  analytical  laboratories  are  connected  with  this  department, 

The  object  of  the  department  of  civil  engineering  is  to  give  students  such  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  engineering  as  to  fit  them,  after  a  moderate  amount  of  work  in  the 
field,  to  fill  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  profession  of  the  civil  engineer. 

The  instruction  in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  is  comprised  under  three 
heads :  First,  lectures  and  recitations  in  the  lecture-room  ;  second,  exercises  in  the  drawing-room ; 
third,  work- shop  practice.     A  machine-shop  is  open  for  the  admission  of  students. 

In  the  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  the  object  is  to  furnish  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  science,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  intelligent  mining  engineer 
or  metallurgist.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  option  of  making  either  mining,  engineer- 
ing or  metallurgy  the  most  important  part  of  his  course,  and  to  this  end  parallel  courses  have 
been  laid  out. 

The  object  of  the  department  of  military  science  is  to  fit  its  graduates  to  perform  the 
duties  of  subaltern  officers  in  the  regular  army. 

Post-Grraduate  Course. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  scholar- 
ship in  literature  and  science  than  it  seems  possible  to  attain  within  the  limits  necessarily  pre- 
scribed to  a  four-years  course.  Bachelors  of  Art,  Science  and  Philosophy,  are  admitted  as 
candidates  for  appropriate  degrees.  They  must  devote  two  years'  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  and  Faculty,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  The  studies  are  optional,  but 
they  must  be  selected  from  at  least  two  sections,  and  the  studies  in  some  one  section  must  be  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  course. 

Astronomical  Observatory. — The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1876,  to  permanently  provide 
for  deficiencies  in  the  university  fund  income,  is  as  follows : 

"From  and  out  of  the  receipts  from  said  tax,  the  sum  of  $3,000  annually  shall  be  set  apart 
for  astronomical  work  and  for  instruction  in  astronomy,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  so  soon  as  a  complete  apd  well-equipped  observatory 
shall  be  given  the  University,  on  its  own  grounds,  without  cost  to  the  State :  Provided,  that 
such  observatory  shall  be  completed  within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act." 

The  astronomical  observatory,  the  construction  of  which  was  provided  for  by  this  act,  has 
been  erected  by  the  wise  liberality  of  C.  C.  Washburn.  It  is  a  beautiful  stone  building.  It  is 
finely  situated  and  well  fitted  for  its  work.  Its  length  is  eighty  feet,  its  breadth  forty-two  feet 
and  its  height  forty-eight  feet.  A  spacious  ante-room  opens  on  the  right  into  a  computing-room, 
on  the  left  into  a  transit-room,  and  in  front  into  the  base  of  the  tower.  Over  the  door  to  the 
rotunda  is  a  marble  tablet,  bearing  this  inscription : 
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"Erected  and  furnished  A.  D.  1878.  by  the  munificence  of  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn, 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin — a  tribute  to  General  Science.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  gift,  this  tablet  is  inserted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University." 

Stairs  ascend  from  the^nte-room  below  to  the  ante-room  above,  which  opens  into  the  dome. 
This  contains  the  great  telescope.  Especial  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  pier  which  supports 
the  instrument  and  with  the  machinery  by  which  the  dome  is  revolved. 

The  telescope  has  a  sixteen-inch  object-glass.  This  size  is  a  most  desirable  one  for  the 
great  mass  of  astronomical  work.  It  was  constructed  by  the  Clarks,  at  Cambridge.  Prof. 
James  C.  Watson  is  in  charge  of  the  Observatory.  ^ 

On  Observatory  Hill,  extensive  improvements  are  in  progress.  Upon  the  east  end  of  the 
Washburn  Observatory  an  addition  is  being  built,  as  large  as  the  original  building,  and  of  a 
similar  stvle  of  architecture.  In  this  new  structure  will  be  Professor  Watson's  library  and  his 
computing  instruments,  while  a  reception-room  and  computing-room  will  be  the  special  features. 
An  addition  of  the  same  size  and  style  will  be  projected  from  the  west  end  of  the  observatory 
next  year,  so  that  by  another  twelve  months  the  institution  will  be  just  three  times  the  size 
originally  planned.  The  western  addition  will  be  devoted  to  an  extension  of  the  transit  instru- 
ments. A  small  observatory,  purely  for  class  instruction,  has  been  erected  by  Professor  Watson 
across  the  carriage  drive,  to  the  northeast  of  the  main  structure.  The  Professor  desires  the 
observatory  proper,  with  its  magnificent  appointments,  now  on  hand  and  being  manufactured  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  exclusive  use  in  his  planetary  investigations ;  hence  the  erection  of  a 
class  observatory  wholly  unconnected  with  the  principal  building. 

At  the  foot  of  the  first  hill  slope,  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  Washburn  Observatory,  the 
Professor  is  erecting,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Watson  Solar  Observatory,  a  novelty  in  astronom- 
ical investigation.  It  is  generally  known  that  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well  the  stars  can'be 
very  plainly  seen  at  bright  noonday.  Upon  this  principle.  Professor  Watson  is  conducting  his 
experiment.  A  cellar,  twenty  feet  in  depth,  has  been  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slope ;  over  this  a  fine  stone  building  is  being  erected.  At  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  is  about  sixty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  powerful  reflectors  are  to  be  placed,  to 
throw  rays  of  light  down  a  large  tube  which  ends  in  the  cellar,  where  the  observer  will  be 
stationed.  This  method  of  mirror  reflection  is  an  invention  of  the  Professor's,  pure  and  simple, 
and  is  the  result  of  extended  individual  experiment.  It  is  thought  that  by  this  means,  which  is 
in  effect  the  same  as  gazing  at  the  heavens  through  a  telescope  located  in  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
observations  of  the  sun  and  its  vicinity  can  be  taken  better  than  ever  heretofore  obtained.  This 
experiment  of  Professor  Watson's  is  entered  into  because  of  his  strong  desire  to  learn  more  about 
the  inter-Mercurial  planet,  Vulcan,  the  existence  of  which  he  has  no  doubt  of;  being  particularly 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  an  observation  made  two  years  ago,  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  If  at  all  successful  in  his  experiment,  the  Professor  will  no  doubt  discover  other  planets  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  wholly  unknown  to  present  astronomy.  This  experimental  solar 
observatory  is,  as  before  stated,  being  built  at  Professor  Watson's  individual  expense ;  the  work 
on  the  building  is  being  done  by  the  day,  under  his  own  supervision.  It  will  cost,  exclusive  of 
any  ihstruments  or  internal  fittings,  nearly  $3,000. 

The  addition  on  the  east  side  of  Washburn  Observatory  is  being  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  James  Livesey. 

The  Magnetic  Observatory. — In  the  year  1875,  the  Regents  received  an  application  from 
the  Coast  Survey  Department  of  the  United  States  for  the  erection  of  a  magnetic  observatory 
upon  the  university  grounds.     The  proposal  was  accepted  and  the  building  erected. 

Ihe  specific  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this  magnetic  observatory  is  a  continuous 
and  reliable  record  of  the  variations  in  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force, 
by  means  of  photographic  self-registration.  The  instruments  provided  by  the  Government  are 
similar  to  those  used  in  Greenwich,  Paris  and  other  European  localities  for  a  like  purpose.  The 
buildmg  is  adapted  to  the  object  by  being  located  apart  from  all  other  structures,  entirely  under 
ground,  and  built  without  iron.     The  floor  of  the  instrument-room  is  16xl8J  feet  in  superficial 
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area,  and  this  room  is  protected  from  exterior  influences  by  an  arched  ceiling  six  feet  or  more  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  by  an  air-chamber,  inclosed  at  the  sides  by  heavy  stone 
walls  and  at  the  top  by  brick-work.  Both  inner  and  exterior  walls  are  firmly  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement,  and  are  thus  rendered  impervious  to  moisture  and  exempt  from  changes  in  atmospheric 
temperature  Ventilation  is  secured  by  means  of  pipes  leading  from  the  floor  to  the  surface 
above,  and  a  flue  connecting  with  the  surrounding  air  space.  Water  for  photographic  operations 
and  sewerage  is  also  provided  for  by  pipe  connections,  simple  and  efficient  in  arrangement,  and 
the  interior  is  perpetually  lighted  by  the  burners  provided  for  photographic  registration.  While 
the  results  anticipated  from  the  series  of  observations  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  this  line 
of  investigation  are  likely  to  prove  of  the  highest  scientific  and  practical  importance,  the  aid 
given  by  the  university  has  been  merely  nominal. 

The  contract  for  building  the  assembly  hall  and  library  building  was  let  to  John  Bently 
&  Son,  contractors,  of  Milwaukee,  early  in  September,  1878.  The  plan  and  specifications  were 
drawn  by  D.  R.  Jones,  architect,  of  Madison,  Wis.  The  assembly  hall  is  one  story  high,  with 
a  gallery ;  it  is  built  in  modern  Gothic  style,  of  Madison  stone,  trimmed  with  Lake  Superior 
brown  sandstone,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  tower  contains  a  clock  and  bell. 
The  size  of  this  building  is,  in  its  extreme  length  each  way,  about  seventy-two  feet.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  600  in  the  audience-room  and  200  in  the  gallery.  The  library  department 
is  one  story,  also,  with  a  gallery,  and  is  built  of  the  same  material  as  the  assembly  hall,  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  has  also  the  same  general  style,  and  is  no  wise  inferior  in  its  archi- 
tectural appearance  to  that  department.  The  size  is  50x75  feet.  It  has  a  capacity  of  60,000 
volumes,  and  is  arranged  with  alcoves  and  well  lighted. 

Regents. — The  following-named  gentlemen  have,  at  diff^erent  times  since  the  organization 
of  the  university,  acted  as  Regents :  John  H.  Lathrop,  A.  L.  Collins,  E.  V.  Whiton,  J.  H, 
Rountree,  J.  T.  Clark,  E.  Root,  A.  H.  Smith;  Simeon  Mills,  Henry  Bryan,  Rufus  King,  T.  W. 
Sutherland,  Cyrus  Woodman,  Hiram  Barber,  John  Bannister,  N.  W.  Dean,  A.  H.  Smith,  G.  Aig- 
ner,  J.  D.  Ruggles,  Alonzo  Wing,  E.  B.  Woolcott,  C.  Abbott,  L.B.  Vilas,  J.  P.  Atwood,  Charles 
Dunn,  A.  T.  Gray,  B.  Wakeley,  H.  A.  Wright,  Nelson  Dewey,  E.  M.  Hunter,  A.  C.  Barry,  B. 
Brown,  A.  L.  Castlemau,  D.  W.  Jones,  Samuel  L.  Rose,  E.  S.  Carr,  J.  G.  McMynn,  J.  L. 
Pickard,  H.  A.  Tenney,  L.  C.  Draper,  Henry  Barnard,  0.  M.  Conover,  Moses  M.  Davis,  H.  C. 
Hobart,  Carl  Sohurz,  L.  P.  Harvey,  B.  E.  Hutchinson,  Theodore  Prentiss,  E.  Salomon,  J.  W, 
Stewart,  M.  Frank,  J,  T.  Lewis,  H.  D.  Barron,  G.  B.  Eastman,  D.  Worthington,  Lucius  Fair- 
child,  G.  W.  Hazelton,  H.  S.  Magoon,  D.  H.  Muller,  H.  P.  Strong,  Charles  Thayer,  M.  B. 
Axtell,  J.  S.  Burgh,  Angus  Cameron,  J.  C.  Cover,  Samuel  Fallows,  B.  R.  Hinckley,  C.  S. 
Hamilton,  J.  Hadley,  J.  B.  Parkinson,'  A.  L.  Smith,  J.  R.  Brigham,  R.  B.  Sanderson,  F.  0. 
Thorp,  ]Sr.  B.  Van  Slyke,  John  Lawler,  J.  C.  Gregory,*  A.  Van  Wyck,  James  M.  FJower,  H.  H. 
•Gray,  H.  K.  Smith,  J.  M.  Bingham,*  W.  W.  Field,  G.  H.  Paul,*  H.  G.  Winslow,P.  A.  Orton, 
T.  B.  Chynoweth,  Edward  Searing,  M.  Keenan,  Conrad  Krez,  T.  D.  Steele,  J.  K.  WiUiams, 
Matthew  Keenan,  J.  B.  Cassoday,*  W.  E.  Carter,*  E.  W.  Keyes,*  George  Koeppen,*  L. 
B.  Sale,*  Hiram  Smith,*  C.  C.  Washburn,t  W.  C.  Whitford,*  Charles  D.  Parker.* 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents :  Eleazer  Root, 
pro  tem.,  elected  October  7, 1848 ;  John  H.  Lathrop,  ex  oificio,  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office 
November  21,  1849  ;  Henry  Barnard,  ex  officio,  met  with  the  board,  for  the  first  time,  February 
8,  1859  ;  Louis  P.  Harvey,  pro  tem.,  elected  January  16,  1861 ;  James  T.  Lewis,  pro  tem., 
elected  January  15,  1862 ;  Josiah  L.  Pickard,  pro  tem.,  elected  June  24,  1862 ;  John  G.  Mc- 
Mynn, pro  tem.,  elected  January  18,  1865;  Edward  Salomon,  elected  June  27,  1866;  Charles 
S.  Hamilton,  February  10,  1869 ;  George  H.  Paul,  March  11,  1875  ;  James  M.  Bingham, 
November  20,  1877,  and  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn,  June  17,  1879,  and  is  still  in  office. 

Julius  T.  Clark  was  elected  Secretary  October  7,  1848 ;  James  D.  Ruggles,  September  25, 
1856;  David  H.  Tullis,  June  26,  1861 ;  Thomas  S.  Allen,  ex  officio,  entered  upon  the  duties  oi 

*In  dflfice  at  the  preBent  time  (August,  1880). 
fLife  member. 
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Secretary  June  27,  1866  ;  John  S.  Dean,  elected  February,  1869,  and  continues  to  the  present 

time  in  office. 

John  H.  Rountree  was  elected  Treasurer  October  7,  1848 ;  Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1849 ;  Simeon  Mills,  November  21.  1849  ;  William  N.  Seymour,  January  31,  1856 ; 
Nathaniel  W.  Dean,  January  20,  1858  ;  Timothy  Brown,  September  30,  1861.  The  Treasurer 
of  State  ex  officio,  began  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
June  27,  1861,  since  which  time  the  position  has  been  filled  by  State  incumbents. 

Faculty. — John  H.  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Econ- 
omy, from  1849  to  1850;  John  W.  Sterling,  LL.  D.,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy,  from  1848  to  1867  ;  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  from  1867  to  1874  ; 
of  Mathematics  from  1874  to  present  time.  0.  M.  Conover,  A.  M.,  Ancient  Languages  and 
Literature,  from  1852  to  1858 ;  S.  P.  Lathrop,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  1854; 
Daniel  Read,  LL.  D  ,  Mental  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  from  1855  to 
1867  ;  Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  from  1855  to  1868  ;  John  P. 
Fuchs,  M.  D..  from  1855  to  1856 ;  Auguste  Kursteiner,  J.  U.  C,  Modern  Languages,  from 
1857  to  1859 ;  James  D.  Butler,  LL.  D.,  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,  from  1858  to 
1867  ;  David  Boswell  Reid,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  E.,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  from  1859  to  1861 ; 
Joseph  C.  Pickard,  A.  M.,  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  from  1859  to  1861 ;  Normal  In- 
struction, from  1863  to  1865;  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  from  1867  to  1870 ;  William  F.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Ancient  Languages  and  His- 
tory, from  1867  to  1870 ;  Latin  and  History,  from  1870  to  present  time  ;  T.  N.  Haskell,  A.  M., 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  from  1867  to  1868 ;  John  B.  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  Mathematics, 
from  1867  to  1872  ;  Civil  Polity  and  International  Law,  from  1873  to  1874  ;  Civil  Polity  and 
Pditical  Economy,  from  1876  to  the  present  time ;  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D.,  Logic,  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature,  from  1868  to  1874 ;  Logic  and  English  Literature,  from  1874  to  Decem- 
ber 8,  1878,  when  he  died ;  John  B.  Feuling,  Ph.  D.,  Modern  Languages  and  Comparative  Phil- 
ology, from  1868  to  March  10,  1868,  the  day  of  his  death  ;  Col.  W.  R.  Pease,  Military  Science 
and  Civil  Engineering  from  1868  to  1869;  W.  W.  Daniels,  M.  S.,  Agricultural  and  Analytical 
Chemistry,  from  1868  to  1874 ;  Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  from  1874  to  the  present  time ;  John 
E.  Davies,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Natural  History  and  Chemistry,  from  1868  to  1874 ;  Astronomy  and 
Physics,  from  1874  to  1879;  Physics,  from  1879  to  the  present  time  ;  Addison  E.  Verrill,  A.  M. 
Oomparative  Anatomy  and  Entomology,  from  1868  to  1870;  Col.  Walter  S.  Franklin,  S.  B.,  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Civil  Engineering,  from  1869  to  1870  ;  Roland  D.  Irving,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Geo- 
logy, Mining  and  Metallurgy,  from  1870  to  the  present  time  ;  Col.  William  J.  L.  Nicodemus,  A. 
M.,  C.  E.,  Military  Science  and  Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  from  1870  to  his  death,  January 
6,  1879;  Alexander  Kerr,  A.  M.,  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  from  1871  to  the  present 
time  ;  John  H.  Twombly,  D.  D.,  President,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  from  1871  to  1874  ; 
John  Bascom,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  from  1874  to  the 
present  time ;  R.  B.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  Scandinavian  Languages,  from  1875  to  the  present  time ; 
David  B.  Frankenburger,  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  from  1878  to  the  present  time ;  James  C. 
Watson,  Director  of  Washburn  Observatory  and  Professor  of  Astronomy,  from  1879  to  date ; 
Edward  A.  Birge,  Zoology,  elected  in  1879  and  still  in  office ;  John  C.  Freeman,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  elected  in  1879  and  still  occupies  that  chair;  Allan  D.  Conover,  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering,  elected  in  1879  and  remains  in  that  office ;  William  H.  Rosen- 
*'^°g^'i  Crerman  Language  and  Literature,  elected  in  1879  and  continues  in  the  same  chair ; 
and  Edward  T.  Owen,  French  Language  and  Literature,  elected  in  1879  and  remains  in  that 

rf,  ^'  ^-  Pai'ker,  Music,  1880 ;  William  A.  Henry,  Agriculture,  1880. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  Professors  of  the  Law  Faculty  in  the  University : 
Orsamus  Cole,  Byron  Paine,  J.  H.  Carpenter,*  William  F.  Vilas,*  H.  S.  Orton,  P.  L.  Spooner,* 
Clark  g'**''^"  ^'  ^*®^°'^*y'*  ®-  ^-  Pinney,*  W.  P.  Lyon,  J.  C.  Hopkins,  Romanzo  Bunn,* 

•Still  in  office. 
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John  H.  Lathrop  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  from  1848  to  1858 ;  Henry  Barnard 
from  1859  to  1861.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne  was  President  from  1867  to  1870  ;  John  H.  Twomblyl 
from  1871  to  1874,  during  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Bascom,  the  present  President. 

Instructors. — 0.  M.  Conover,  A.  M.,  Tutor,  from  1850  to  1852 ;  Stephen  H.  Carpenter 

A.  M.,  Tutor,  from  1852  to  1854 ;  Augustus  L.  Smith,  A.  M..  Tutor,  from  1854  to  1856  ; 
Madison  Evans,  A.  B.,  Tutor,  from  1856  to  1857  ;  John  F.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Tutor,  from  1857  to 

1859  ;  Thomas  D.  Coryell,  A.  M.,  Instructor,  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering,  from  1858  to 

1860  ;  David  H.  Tullis,  Instructor  in  Book-keeping  and'fCommercial  Calculations,  from  1858  to 
1862  ;  John  D.  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  Tutor,  from  1861  to  1863  ;  Miss  Anna  W.  Moody,  Precep- 
tress in  Normal  Department,  from  1863  to  1864 ;  0.  V.  Tousley,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Prepara- 
tory School,  from  1864  to  1865 ;  Miss  M.  S.  Merrill,  Preceptress  in  Normal  Department,  from 
1854  to  1866  ;  Miss  Clarissa  L.  Ware,  Assistant  Teacher  in  Normal  Department,  from  1864  to 
1867 — Associate  Preceptress  from  1867  to  1869 — Preceptress  of  Female  College  from  1869  to 
1870;  R.  E.  Harmon,  A.  B.,  Tutor,  from  1867  to  1868;  Amos  H.  Thompson,  A.  B.,  Tutor, 
from  1867  to  1869 ;  Miss  Frances  Brown,  Teacher  of  Music,  from  1867  to  1870 ;  Miss  Louisa 
Webster,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  from  1767  to  1871 ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Earle,  Precep- 
tress in  Normal  Department,  from  1867  to  1869  ;  Isaac  Stephen  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
English,  from  1868  to  1869  ;  Albert  H.  Southworth,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Languages,  from 
1869  to  1870;    R.  B.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Languages,  from  1869  to  1875;    David 

B.  Frankenberger,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Preparatory  Department,  from  1869  to  1871 ;  Miss 
Clara  D.  Bewick,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  Latin  and  History,  from  1869  to  1870  ;  Lizzie  S.  Spencer, 
Ph.  B.,  Instructor,  from  1869  to  1875  ;  Alfred  Carroll  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  Instructor,  from  1870 
to  1871  ;  Robert  M.  Bashford,  A.  M.,  Instructor,  from  1870  to  1872 ;  Stephen  Leahy,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor,  from  1870  to  1872;  Thomas  D.  Christie,  A.  M.,  Instructor,  from  1871  to  1872; 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Carson,  Preceptress,  from  1871  to  the  present  time  ;  Miss  Josephine  Magoon,  Assist- 
ant Preceptress,  from  1871  to  1874  ;  Miss  Ella  F.  Sage,  Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music,  from 
1871  to  1873  ;  Miss  Augusta  Buttner,  Teacher  of  French  and  German,  from  1872  to  1874; 
Miss  Annie  Cushman,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Oil  Painting,  from   1872  to  1873  ;  Miss  Mary 

C.  Woodworth,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  from  1872  to  1874;  James  Whitford  Bashford,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  1873  to  1874 ;  Robert  Henry  Brown,  Ph.  B.,  M.  S.,  In- 
structor in  English,  from  1873  to  1874 — Instructor  in  Natural  History,  from  1874  to  1875; 
Miss  Sue  R.  Earnest,  Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music,  from  1873  to  1874;  Miss  Ellen  L.  Chyn- 
oweth.  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  German,  from  1874  to  1875  ;  Miss  Hattie  E.  Hunter,  Teacher  of 
Vocal  Music,  from  1874  to  1875  ;  J.  R.  Stuart,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  from  1874  to  1875 ; 
Jerome  Henry  Salisbury,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  1874  to  1876;  John  M. 
Olin,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  from  1874  to  1876;  Joseph  Clinton  Fuller, 
A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English,  from  1874  to  1875;  Miss  S.  A.  Carver,  Instructor  in  French  and 
German,  from  1874  to  1879 ;  Milton  R.  French,  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
from  1875  to  1877  ;  Allan  Darst  Conover,  C.  E.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering  from  1875  to 
to  1877 — Instructor  in  Mathematics  from  1878  to  1879  ;  Frederick  Sargent  Huntington,  Ph. 
B.,  Instructor  in  English,  from  1875  to  1876 ;  Edward  A.  Birge,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Natural 
History,  from  1875  to  1879  ;  Miss  M.  Murdock,  Instructor  in  English  and  Elocution,  from 
1876  to  1877;  Seymour  Talbot,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engine^ering,  from  1877  to  1878;  Cha^rles 
I.  King,  in  charge  of  the  machine  shop,  and  Instructor  in  Practical  Mechanics,  from  187  (  to 
the  present  time ;  Samuel  W.  Trousdale,  Instructor  in  English  and  Elocution,  from  1877  to 
1878 ;  C.  P.  Etten,  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  from  1877  to  1878 ;  Miss 
Alice  Craig,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  from  1878  to  the  present  time  ;  Edward  T.  Owen,  In- 
structor in  Modern  Languages,  from  1878  to  1879  ;  E.  J.  Nichols,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, from  1878  to  187  9  ;  Gottlob  Muhlhauser,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Modern  Languages,  from 
1878  to  1879;  Henry  J.  Taylor,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  from  1878  to  1879; 
F.  A.  Parker,  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  from  1878  to  the  present  time; 
Miss  Ellen  Chynoweth,  Instructor  in  German,  from  1879  to  the  present  time ;  Miss  E.  S.  Spen- 
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cer.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  from  1879  to  1880  ;  Lucius  Heritage,  Instructor  in  Latin,  from 
1879  to  the  present  time;  William  H.  Williams,  Instructor  in  Greek,  from  1879  to  the 
present  time;  J.  0.  Arthur,  Instructorin  Botany,  from  1879  to  1880;  Storm  Bull,  In- 
structor in  Engineering,  from  1879  to  the  present  time  ;  Miss  Alice  F.  Frisby,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  from  1879  to  1880  ;  Charles  R.  Vanhise.  Assistant  in  Mineralogy,  etc.,  from 
1879  to  the  present  time  ;  G.  H.  Balg,  Instructor  in  German,  from  1879  to  the  present  time ; 
Magnus  Swenson,  Instructorin  Chemistry,  1880;  Capt.  Charles  King,  Instructor  in  Military 
Tactics,  1880. 

Honorary  Degrees. — 1856 — Alfred  L.  Castleman,  M.  D.  1866 — Russell  Z.  Mason,  LL. 
p.  1867— Hayden  R.  Smith,  A.  M.  1869 — John  Coit  Spooner,  A.  M.;  Harlow  S.  Orton, 
LL.  D. ;  Luther  S.  Dixon,  LL.  D. ;  Orsamus  Cole,  LL.  D.,  and  Byron  Paine,  LL.  D.  1870 
—J.  W.  Borchsenius,  A.  M.  1871— S.  S.  Rockwood,  A.  M.  1872— William  Penn  Lyon,  LL.  D. 
Lyman  0.  Draper,  LL.  D.  1873— C.  C.  Washburn,  LL.  D. ;  E.  G.  Ryan,  LL.  D. ;  Joseph 
Ficklin,  Ph.  D.  1875— Samuel  Shaw,  A.  M.  ;  W.  D.  Parker,  A.  M.  ;  Robert  H.  Brown,  M. 
g.  1876— J.  J.  Thornton,  A.  M.  ;  J.  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D.  ;  W.  A.  F.  Brown,  LL.  D. 
1876 — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  F.  E.  Parkinson,  speciale 
gratia;  the  honorary  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  upon  James  Melville;  and  that  of  Master 
of  Science,  upon  C.  H.  Hall.  1877—0.  M.  Conover,  LL.  D.  1880— E.  E.  Woodman,  C. 
E. ;  M.  J.  Mahon,  A.  M. 

G-raduates. — 1854 — Levi  M.  Booth  and  Charles  T.  Wakeley.  1856 — Samuel  S.  Benedict, 
James  M.  Flower,  Sidney  Foote  and  Burgess  C.  Slaughter.  1857 — Sinclair  W.  Botkin, 
Thomas  D.  Coryell,  Charles  Fairchild,  William  G.  Jenckes  and  John  F.  Smith.  1858 — Richard 
W.  Hubbell,  John  W.  Slaughter  and  William  F.  Vilas.  1859 — Alexander  C.  Botkin,  Leonard 
S.  Clark,  Samuel  Fallows,  Edward  B.  Guild,  Elbert  0.  Hand,  Edwin  Marsh,  in  the  classical 
course  ;  Hill  C.  Bradford  and  Phillip  C.  Slaughter  in  the  scientific  course.  1860 — George  W. 
Bird,  Leander  M.  Comins,  Thomas  J.  Hale,  John  B.  Parkinson,  William  P.  Powers,  Fred.  T. 
Starkweather  and  John  E.  Sutton  in  the  classical  course ;  and  Milan  W.  Serl  in  the  scientific 
course.  1861 — James  B.  Britton,  William  W.  Church,  S.  A.  Hall,  John  D.  Parkinson,  William 
E.  Spencer  and  Henry  Vilas,  in  the  classical  course ;  and  Farlin  Q.  Ball,  Almerin  Gillett  and 
Michael  Leahey,  in  the  scientific  course.  1862 — Michael  Leahey  in  the  classical  course,  and 
Isaac  N.  Stewart  in  the  scientific  course.  1868 — Milton  S.  Griswold  and  Levi  M.  Vilas,  in  the 
classical  course;  Pitt  Cravath  and  Frank  Waterman,  in  the  scientific  course.  1864 — in  the 
classical  course,  James  L.  High  and  W.  I.  Wallace ;  in  the  scientific  course,  E.  M.  Congar,  A. 
H.  Salisbury  and  John  C.  Spooner.  1865 — in  the  classical  course,  James  Byrne  and  Philip 
Stein ;  in  the  scientific  course,  J.  M.  Jones,  George  H.  Pradt,  Joseph  Dwight  Tredway  and 
Charles  H.  Vilas.  There  were  also  six  graduates  in  the  normal  course  :  Mary  A.  Allen,  Clara 
J.  Chamberlain,  Annie  E.  Chamberlain,  Hettie  M.  Rusk,  Lydia  Sharp  and  Annie  E.  Taylor. 
These  were  the  first  lady  graduates  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

1866 — There  were  graduated  in  the  classical  course,  James  A.  Blake,  Arthur  Peck  ;  in  the 
scientific,  Frederick  Scheiber,  William  H.  Spencer,  John  A.\Spencer.  In  the  normal  course, 
Ellen  Byrne,  Abbie  Gilbert,  Anna  J.  Pickard,  May  B.  Read,  Agnes  J.  Sawyer  and  Maggie  J. 
Spears  received  diplomas  from  the  regents.  1867 — Classical  course,  Jotham  Scudder  ;  scientific 
course,  George  Cross,  Karl  Ruf,  Albert  H.  Southworth  and  William  A.  Truesdell.  There  were, 
likewise,  thirteen  graduates  in  the  normal  course  :  Mary  L.  Craig,  Isabel  Durrie,  Annie  M. 
Gorum,  Delia  M.  Isham,  Ella  Larkin,  Mary  S.  Lyman,  Anna  McArthur,  Carrie  Nelson,  Emma 
R.  Phillips,  Lizzie  Robson,  Charity  Rusk,  JEmma  W.  Sharp,  Addie  0.  Wadsworth. 

1868 — Herbert  W.  Chynoweth  and  Frederick  S.  Stein,  in  the  classical  course;  George  W. 
Holland,  Isaac  S.  Leavitt,  Morgan  J.  Smith,  John  G.  Taylor,  James  Turner  and  Charles  E. 
Vroman,  in  the  scientific  course. 

1869— E.  L.  Cassels,  W.  C.  Damon,  F.  J.  Knight,  I.  S.  LeaVitt  and  John  G.  Taylor,  in 
the  c  assical  course,  as  Bachelors  of  Art ;  and  Clara  D.  Bewick,  Hiram  M.  Corbett,  David  B. 
J^rankenburger,  Annie  Hayden,  Jane  E.  Nagle,  Helen  V.  Noble,  George  Sylvester,  Lizzie  S. 
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Spencer  and  Ella  U.  Turner,  in  the  scientific  course,  as  Bachelors  of  Philosophy.  There  were 
graduated  from  the  law  department  Thomas  Bohan,  John  T.  Bradley,  James  M.  Bull,  J.  P, 
Cheever,  Francis  Downs,  Lorin  Edwards,  Gr.  A.  Forest,  F.  T.  Knapper,  M.  N.  Lando,  William 
Murray,  P.  H.  O'Rourke  and  Henry  Vilas,  on  each  of  whom  was  conferred  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws. 

1870— From  the  college  of  arts,  Willis  F.  Cobb,  Ch.arles  H.  Hall,  Henry  A.  Harriman, 
Stephen  Leahey,  Daniel  E.  Maloney,  L.  J.  Rusk,  L.  B.  Sale  and  R.  H.  Schmidt,  each  of  whom 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  There  was  also  graduated  from  the  female  col- 
lege, with  the  same  degree,  Ellen  L.  Chynoweth.  The  graduates  from  the  college  of  letters, 
each  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  were  R.  M.  Bashford,  Jacob  Bickler,  Gottlieb  Engel, 
G.  W.  Field,  S.  S.  Gregory,  William  E.  Huntington,  Burr  W.  Jones,  A.  C.  Parkinson,  A.  m! 
Rice  and  C.  A.  Smith.  From  the  law  department,  as  Bachelors  of  Law,  there  were  graduated 
Charles  H.  Gardner,  A.  E.  Gepson,  W.  H.  Hurley,  J.  H.  Humphrey,  Patrick  O'Meara,  A.  H, 
Southworth,  George  Sylvester,  Isaac  N.  Tichnor  and  S.  H.  Vaughan. 

1871 — From  the  college  of  arts,  Carolyn  E.  Adams,  T.  L.  Cole,  D.  W.  Grady,  Sarah  J. 
Hardenburg,  Robert  Orr,  Adele  M.  Overton,  M.  W.  Pepper,  G.  W.  Raymer,  Henry  Reid,  Ada 
M.  Robson,  John  Stewart,  Q.  0.  Sutherland,  0.  J.  Taylor,  Volney  Underbill,  Albert  Watkins 
and  Joho  W.  Whelan ;  from  the  college  of  letters,  John  W.  Bashford,  H.  S.  Bassett,  L.  W. 
Colby,  John  A.  Gaynor,  John  F.  Glover  and  C.  N.  Gregory ;  and,  from  the  law  department,! 
R.  M.  Bashford,  E.  B.  M.  Browne,  Robert  Catlin,  Henry  Coe,  D.  B.  Frankenburger,  C.  E. 
Freeman,  S.  S.  Gregory,  T.  C.  Hardy,  H.  H.  Helms,  Justin  Jacobs,  Jr.,  B.  W.  Jones,  D.  L. 
Jones,  John  T.  Jones,  F.  J.  Knight,  Peter  McGovern,  Nils  Michelet,  0.  H.  Orton,  A.  C.  Park- 
inson, C.  A.  Smith  and  C.  H.  Van  Wermer. 

1872 — From  the  college  of  arts,  Edward  D.  Adler,  Alethe  C.  Arnold,  A.  E.  Bourne,  T. 
E.  Bowman,  F.  G.  Brown,  R.  H.  Brown,  Maria  E.  Byrne,  H.  M.  Chittenden,  Julia  L.  Cook, 
Joseph  Cover,  H.  W.  Deming,  Philip  Eden,  Jr.,  W.  A.  Franklin,  Gertrude  M.  Hardenburg, 
H.  W.  Hoyt,  J.  C.  Keefe,  L.  R.  Larson,  C.  E.  Lavertv,  C.  S.  Montgomery,  Jennie  Muzzy,  D. 
T.  Newton,  W.  E.  Odell,  J.  K.  Parish,  E.  T.  Sweet  and  H.  M.  Wells ;  from  the  college  of  let- 
ters, E.  C.  Arnold,  G.  D.  Cline,  Sidney  Houghton,  E.  H.  Craig,  L.  M.  Fisher,  B.  W.  James, 
G.  F.  Merrill,  J.  B.  Slattery,  G.  G.  Sutherland  and  E.  P.  Vilas;  and  from  the  law  department,, 
W.  S.  Arnold,  H.  P.  Barlow,  B.  E.  Brown,  Daniel  Buchanan,  E,  C.  Burke,  L.  W.  Colby,  R. 
M.  Crane,  D.  H.  Flinn,  C.  N.  Gregory,  G.  P.  Harrington,  W.  T.  Kclsey,  J.  M.  Kennedy,  John 
Likens,  D.  E.  Maloney,  H.  L.  Palmer,  John  Patterson,  M.  W.  Pepper,  J.  S.  Phillips,  F.  C. 
Rennie,  C.  W.  Roby,  L.  B.  Sale,  M.  C.  Salmon,  I.  B.  Smith,  R.  C.  Spooner,  Herbert  Sylves- 
ter, R.  F.  Taggart,  0.  J.  Taylor,  Albert  Watkins  and  H.  S.  Wicks. 

1873 — There  were  graduated  from  the  college  of  arts,  W.  H.  Bailey,  F.  L.  Boyce,  F.  W. 
Coon,  M.  S.  Frawley,  W.  H.  Gooding,  H.  W.  Hewitt,  W.  E.  Howe,  C.  A.  Hoyt,  B.  W.  Hulse, 
W.  C.  Ladd,  G.  S.  Maxon,  G.  J.  Patton,  Duncan  Reid,  A.  F.  Warden,  James  Moroney,  Will- 
iam Munroe  and  James  Quirk — of  these  the  three  last  received  each  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Civil  Engineering  ;  from  the  college  of  letters,  James  W.  Bashford,  J.  C.  Hutchins,  W. 
A.  Lyman,  G.  H.  Noyes  and  W.  D.  Turvill;  from  the  law  department,  G.  W.  Adams,  Albert 
Allen,  H.  Blackmer,  M.  E.  Clapp,  Abel  Davis,  B.  W.  James,  William  Johnson,  E.  S.  Knight, 
Stephen  Leahey,  C.  E.  Laverty,  C.  C.  McNish,  G.  F.  Merrill,  F.  H.  Merrill,  S.  S.  Miller,  D. 
C.  Millett,  C.  S.  Montgomery,  D.  T.  Newton,  R.  C.  Orr,  M.  C.  Ring,  F.  H.  Tabor,  George  C. 
Trucks,  J.  K.  Wetherby,  David  S.  Wegg,  H.  M.  Wells  and  John  E.  Wright. 

1874 — From  the  college  of  arts,  Charles  N.  Akers,  Florence  E.  Taylor,  John  Brindley, 
George  E.  Brown,  W.  E.  Brown,  C.  W.  Bunn,  E.  R.  Carr,  Mary  I.  Carrier,  Henrietta  L. 
Crane,  R.  G.  Deming,  Marion  V.  Dodge,  Mary  S.  Dwight,  L.  M.  Fay,  Jennie  Field,  Henry 
Frawley,  Delia  E.  Gilman,  Thenetta  Jones,  Annie  M.  Martin,  Mary  McCoy,  Kate  G.  McGone- 
gal,  F.  R.  Moss,  Eliza  Nagle,  E.  D.  Orr,  Lillian  De  France  Park,  Florence  I.  Pennock,  B.  H. 
Ryan,  William  Street,  J.  J.  Swift,  A.  W.  Utter,  M.  Van  Wagenen,  Robert  R.  Williams,  B.  D. 
Wood,  A.  D.  Conover  and  John  R.  Fisher — the  last  two  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil 
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Enffineering;  from  the  college  of  letters,  A.  H.  Bright,  B.  F.  Dunwiddie,  J.  C.  Fuller,  Jennie 
Muzzy,  0.  E.  Ostenson,  J.  H.  Salisbury  and  C.  A.  Wilkin  ;  from  the  law  department,  John 
W  Bashford,  F.  L.  Boyce,  W.  W.  Downs,  0.  B.  Givens,  E.  C.  Graves,  L.  J.  Grinds,  Willis 
Hand,  W.  E.  Howe,  0.  A.  Hoyt,  W.  C.  Ladd,  G.  W.  Latta,  E.  W.  Mann,  G.  Maxon,  C.  W. 
Monroe,  G.  H.  Noyes,  J.  M.  Pereles,  H.  S.  Robins,  Hans  Spilde,  G.  G.  Sutherland,  W.  D. 
Turvil  and  0.  T.  Williams. 

1875 — From  the  college  of  arts,  Harriet  E.  Bacon,  Carrie  A.  Barber,  Isaac  S.  Bradley, 
Alice  A.  Crawford,  Mary  C.  Draper,  T.  F.  Frawley,  F.  S.  Huntington,  C.  H.  Lewis,  George 
S.  Martin,  Juliet  D.  Meyer,  Clara  Moore,  W.  H.  Rogers,  George  C.  Synon,  C.  G.  Thomas, 
Fannie  West,  James  Melville,  A.  G.  Schulz  and  B.  C.  Walter — the  last  three  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering  ;  A.  D.  Conover  and  James  Moroney,  Jr.,  graduating  as  Civil 
Engineers;  from  the  college  of  letters,  as  Bachelors  of  Arts,  W.  G.  Clough,  Kate  D.  Dewey, 
A.  S.  Frank,  C.  F.  Harding,  F.  S.  Luhman,  J.  W.  Mills,  J.  M.  Mills,  W.  S.  Noland  ;  as 
Bachelors  of  Letters,  H.  A.  Odell,  C.  E.  Pickard,  P.  F.  Stone,  J.  E.  Wildish  and  F.  W.  Win- 
chester: from  the  law  department,  L.  J.  Arthur,  C.  V.  Bardeen,  C.  W.  Bunn,  J.  H.  Botten- 
seck,  W.  H.  Butler,  E.  R.  Garr,  E.  W.  Chafin,  Thomas  Coleman,  B.  F.  Dunwiddie,  W.  A. 
Frankhn,  C.  S.  Fuller,  Ansley  Gray,  L.  E.  Haynes,  E.  G.  Hursh,  J.  C.  Kerwin,  Thomas 
Lynch,  E.  B.  Manwaring,  W.  C.  McLain,  John  McMahon,  Duane  Mowry,  A.  J.  O'Keefe,  A. 

D.  Pratt,  Henry  Rosenberg,  A.  J.  Schmitz,  J.  C.  Sherwin,  Jr.,  C.  A.  Starbird,  William  Street, 

E.  H.  Smalley,  Mills  Tourtellotte,  Volney  Underbill,  G.  A.  Underwood,  E.  P.  Vilas,  Hemp- 
stead Washburn,  E,  G.  Webster,  J.  B.  Winslow  and  E.  R.  Woodle. 

1876— from  the  college  of  letters,  H.  R.  Cook,  R.  B.  Dudgeon,  E.  T.  Fames,  Albert  S. 
Ritchie,  Helen  D.  Street,  and  W.  H.  Williams,  in  the  ancient  classical  course,  as  Bachelors  of 
Arts ;  H.  S.  Daniels,  Agnes  A.  Hascall,  J.  W.  Hiner,  A.  H.  Noyes,  R.  E.  Noyes  and  Helen  Rem- 
ington, in  the  modern  classical  course,  as  Bachelors  of  Letters  ;  from  the  college  of  arts,  Sarah  C. 
Ames,  Lizzie  G.  Atwood,  J.  H.  Calkins,  Tirza  J.  Chapman,  Lillie  S.  Clark,  C.  S.  Dietz,  Emma  E. 
Dudgeon,  B.  W.  Gillett,  Mary  M.  Henry,  Elinor  Henry,  E.  R.  Hicks,  Caroline  A.  Hobart, 
Clara  L  Lyon,  D.  E.  McKercher,  Elizabeth  A.  Meyer,  Mary  L.  Nelson,  Mary  J.  Oertel,  A.  E. 
Smith,  Abbie  D.  Stuart,  G.  C.  Stockman,  Fannie  A.  Walbridge,  Nellie  M.  Williams,  E.  C. 
Wiswall,  and  Elsena  Wiswall,  as  Bachelors  of  Science ;  G.  P.  Bradish,  J.  J.  Fisher,  J.  B..  Trow- 
bridge, and  W.  W,  Wood,  as  Bachelors  of  Civil  Engineering;  George  Haven  and  Oliver  Mat- 
thews, as  Bachelors  of  Mining  Engineering  ;  C.  F.  Ainsworth,  W.  H.  Baird,  W.  P.  Baker,  S. 
J.  Bradford,  A.  H.  Bright,  Z.  A.  Church,  Henry  Frawley,  E.  C.  Higbee,  A.  L.  Lamont,  0.  L. 
Lardon,  F.  M.  Lawrence,  L.  K.  Luse,  George  U.  Leeson,  F.  L,  Morrill,  H.  M.  Needles,  T.  J. 
Pereles,  James  Quirk,  E.  H.  Ryan,  W.  H.  Rogers,  W.  F.  Redmon,  Oliver  Schee,  J.  D.  F.  Stone, 
W.  A.  Short.  C.  _S.  Taylor,  and  C.  A.  Youmans,  in  the  law  department. 

1877 — from  the  college  of  letters — in  the  ancient  classical  course,  as  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
Brigham  Bliss,  C.  L.  Dudley,  Franklin  Fisher,  Howard  Morris,  and  S.  W.  Trousdale ;  in  the 
modern  classical  course,  as  Bachelors  of  Letters,  Alexander  Craven  and  Mary  Hill ;  from  the 
college  of  arts— course  in  general  science,  Carrie  B.  Carpenter,  S.  H.  Cook,  T.  H.  Gill,  Bene- 
dict Goldenberger,  F.  N.  Hendrix,  Hattie  M.  Hover,  E.  M.  Lowry,  Florence  E.  Mitchell,  Frank 
Moore,  Annie  A.  Porter,  A.  C.  Prescott,  J.  C.  Rathbun,  Matilda  Reuel,  H.  J.  Smith,  Alice 
btickney,  Nellie  M.  Tate,  W.  E.  Todd,  S.  M.  Williams,  and  H.  C.  Wood— as  Bachelors  of 
Science ;  as  Bachelors  of  Civil  Engineering,  John  F.  Albers,  J.  P.  Paine,  N.  F.  Phillips,  J.  M. 
iurner,  and  James  Whelan,  Jr.  ;  and  as  Bachelor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  W.  A.  Hover  ; 
trom  the  law  department,  H.  W.  Bingham,  H.  H.  Curtis,  J.  J.  Fruit,  W.  W.  Haseltine,  John 
i-  Kean,  Herman  Pfund,  F.  E.  Purple,  James  Reynolds,  W.  F.  White,  and  John  T.  Yule. 
T?  V  n^ — ^^^^  ^^^  college  of  letters — in  the  ancient  classical  course,  as  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
*■  IV..  Conover,  W.  A.  Germain,  Mary  Hill,  C.  E.  Hooker,  Francis  E.  Noyes,  0.  W.  Ray,  and 
.  J.  Taylor;  in  the  modern  classical  course,  as  Bachelor  of  Letters,  Alexander  Berger  ;  from 
the  college  of  arts,  in  General  Science,  C.  E.  Buell,  W.  A.  Corson,  H.  W.  Eaton,  W.  S.  Field, 
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Helen  L.  Hatch,  Alice  F.  Frisby,  Almah  J.  Frisby,  W.  J.  Fuller,  B.  F.  Gilman,  T.  P.  Lind- 
ley,  Martha  Mann,  Nettie  L.  Porter,  F.  B.  Robinson,  R.  G.  Siebecker,  and  Lewis  E.  Walker 
as  Bachelors  of  Science ;  as  Bachelor  of  Agriculture,  W.  W.  Brown  ;  as  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  W.  H.  Bradley ;  as  Civil  Engineers,  George  P.  Bradish,  William  Munroe,  and 
John  F.  Albers  ;  and  as  Metallurgical  Engineer,  Oliver  Matthews ;  from  the  law  department 
Carroll  Atwood,  F.  E.  Briggs,  F.  C.  Brooks,  S.  0.  Campbell,  T.  H.  Gill,  L.  P.  Hale,  J.  s'. 
Keyes,  P.  V.  Lawson,  J.  R.  Matthews,  A,  H.  Noyes,  R.  E.  Noyes,  J.  O'Connor,  R.  B.  Salter, 
E.  H.  Sprague,  E.  A.  Tucker,  R.  F.  Wilbur,  R.  F.  Pettigrew,  and  William  Windsor,  Jr. 

1879 — In  arts,  John  Anderson,  George  M.  Bascom,  Clarence  Dennis,  Flora  E.  Dodge, 
Archibald  Durrie,  Oliver  G.  Ford,  H.  C.  Martin,  David  Mason,  Lewis  Ostensen,  and  J.  B. 
Simpson  ;  in  letters,  C.  H.  Albertson,  Jennie  Bascom,  Mary  Bunn,  Belle  Case,  Lulu  C.  Dan- 
iels, Abby  W.  Jewett,  E.  J.  Paul,  Katharine  C.  Paul,  Arthur  Puis,  Susie  A.  Sterling,  George 
L.  Voorhees,  and  Flora  E.  Dodge ;  in  science,  John  G.  Conway,  A.  G.  Dennett,  W.  E.  Den- 
nett, Ida  M.  Hoyt,  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  K.  Knapp,  R.  M.  La  Follette,  Jesse  M.  Meyer,  E.  B. 
Oakley,  A.  D.  Prideaux,  Edith  M.  Stearns,  John  W.  Thomas,  E.  W.  Davis,  and,  by  special 
favor,  J.  W.  Fisher;  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  C.  R.  Vanhise  ;  in  law,  W.  H.  Allen,  Perry 
Baird,  J.  H.  Berryman,  H.  S.  Butler,  George  De  Clerk,  H.  G.  Dickie,  S.  A.  Doolittle,  J.  A. 
Eggen,  C.  N.  Harris,  E.  A.  Hayes,  F.  N.  Hendrix,  J.  W.  Ivey,  John  Kelley,  Jr.,  C.H.  Ladd, 
G.  L.  Kurtz,  P.  H.  Martin,  Seth  Mills,  Howard  Morris,  C.  H.  Oakey,  J.  M.  Olin,  Jermain 
Post,  A.  C.  Prescott,  Tennis  Slingerland,  and  Otto  Peemiller,  Thomas  O'Meara;  in  mining  and 
metallurgy,  Magnus  Swenson  ;  in  law,  Neal  Brown,  Edmund  Burdick,  Charles  Cicero  Cal- 
kins, Clarence  Luther  Clark,  Frederick  King  Conover,  Galen  Hiram  Coon,  Frank  Cutter, 
Arthur  Eugene  Deming,  Charles  Lowell  Dudley,  Walter  Scott  Field,  David  Hadley  Flett,  Alfred 
Swift,  Frank  Schuyler,  Grant  Gilman,  Charles  Ford  Harding,  Jay  Orley  Hayes,  Frederick  Will- 
iam Henderson,  Emmett  Reuben  Hicks,  Henry  L.  Palmer  Hillyer,  Edward  J.  Hughes,  Charles 
August  KoefBer,  Paul  Theodore  Krez,  Alvin  Ernest  Mecartney,  Horace  Stevens  Merwin,  Arthur 
Loomis  Sanborn,  George  Shaefer,  Robert  George  Liebecker,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  Clinton  Textor, 
John  Charles  Ticknor,  Lewis  Edward  Walker,  Charles  Vining  White,  George  Irving  Wright. 

1880 — In  arts,  John  Milton  Dodson,  Henry  Baird  Favill,  Henry  Decker  Goodwin,  Alviru^ 
Nelson  Hitchcock,  George  Hofstetter,  Judson  Elijah  Hoyt,  Charles  Francis  Lamb,  John  Thomas 
Morgans,  Alfred  Patek,  Henry  Lewis  Richardson,  Frank  H.  Sawyer,  Albert  Edward  Schaub, 
Darwin  Wilfred  Smith,  Charles  Gorjlon  Sterling. 

In  Letters — Frank  Benton  Brundage,  Edith  J.  Crosse,  Maria  Morrison  Dean,  Humphrey  J. 
Desmond,  Annie  Beck  Dinsdale,  Mary  Dunwiddie,  Waldo  Fisher,  Rose  Gifford,  Edward  F. 
Gleason,  Emma  Heller,  Annie  Isabella  Home,  Louisa  Martin,  Viola  Imogene  Troy,  Alice 
Jessie  Craig. 

In  Science — Jay  William  Hicks,  James  Gardiner  Johnstone,  Mary  Agnes  Nelson,  Etna 
Joseph  Wiswall,  Alvin  Webster  Wohlford,  Charles  Richard  Vanhise,  Leonora  Maxwell  Northrop. 

In  Civil  Engineering, — George  Edward  Morgan,  Harry  Brown  Sturtevant,  Archie  0. 
Powell. 

In  Metallurgical  Engineering — Magnus  Swenson. 

In  Law— Neal  Brown,  Edmund  Burdick,  Charles  C.  Calkins,  C.  L.  Clark,  F.  K.  Conover, 
G.  H.  Coon,  Frank  Cutler,  A.  E.  Deming,  C.  L.  Dudley,  W.  S.  Field,  A.  S.  Frank,  S.  G. 
Gilman,  C.  F.  Harding,  J.  C.  Hayes,  E.  R.  Hicks,  H.  L.  P.  Hillyer,  E.  J.  Hughes,  C.  A. 
Hoeffler,  P.  T.  Krez,  A.  E.  Macartney,  II.  S.  Merwin,  A.  L.  Sanborn,  George  Shafer,  R.  G. 
Seibecker,  H.  J.  Taylor,  Clinton  Textor,  J.  C.  Tickner,  L.  E.  Walker,  C.  V.  White,  George 
I.  Wright,  D.  H.  Flett  and  F.  W.  Henderson. 

In  Mechanical  Engineering — William  Sylvester  Bliss. 

The  university  courses  are  free  to  all  within  the  State.  To  those  belonging  without  the 
State  tuition  is,  per  term,  $6. 

Unusual  advantages  are  offered  by  the  university  to  young  women.  They  have  a  range  or 
studies  and  a  quality  of  instruction  equal  to  those  of  the  very  best  American  colleges,  while  the 
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expense  is  less  than  half  that  usually  met  with  at  seminaries  and  colleges  for  women.  There  is 
no  distinction,  in  advantages,  made  between  young  men  and  young  women.  A  young  woman 
can  take  any  of  the  courses,  or  select  studies  from  any  of  them. 

Ladies'  Hall  is  a  fine  building,  well  furnished  and  well  provided  with  all  the  conveniences 
and  public  rooms  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of  the  students.  All  the  expenses  of  a 
young  woman,  except  those  strictly  personal,  who  boards  in  Ladies'  Hall,  need  not  exceed  $185 
per  year. 

First  term — heatiog,  lighting  and  rent  in  Ladies'  Hall ?20  00 

Second  term            "                        "                     "           15  00 

Third  term              "                        "                     "           15  00 

Board  in  Ladies'  Hall  including  washing  of  bedding,  towels  and  napkins,  per  week  S  00 

Personal  washing.  Ladies'  Hall,  per  dozen  60 

Instrumental  music,  20  lessons 10  00 

Use  of  iAStrument,  per  term 2  00 

Vocal  music,  20  lessons 10  00 

There  is  only  one  extra — music,  and  the  instruction  in  that  is  of  a  very  superior  order. 

II.— The  State  Libraey. 

This  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  generous  appropriation  of  $5,000  out  of  the  general 
treasury,  by  Congress,  contained  in  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  organic  act  creating  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wisconsin.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  held  at  Belmont  in 
1836,  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  appointing  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware 
(through  whose  instrumentality  the  clause  in  the  organic  act  making  the  appropriation  was 
inserted),  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Lima,  of  Missouri,  Hon.  G.  W.  Jones,  then  Delegate  in  Congress  from  this 
Territory  (which  at  that  time  included  what  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Iowa  as  well  as  Wiscon- 
sin), and  Hon.  Peter  Hill  Engle,  the  Speaker  of  the  first  Territorial  House  of  Representatives,  a 
committee  to  select  and  purchase  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  Territory,  and  authorizing  them  to 
draw  the  sum  appropriated  for  that  purpose  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Mr.  Engle  was  the  act- 
ive member  of  the  committee,  and  made  the  selections  and  purchases,  with  the  approval  of  the 
other  members.  James  Clarke,  publisher  of  the  Belmont  Gazette,  and  first  Territorial  printer, 
was  the  first  Librarian. 

The  first  appropriation  by  the  State  to  replenish  the  library  was  made  in  1851.  The  sum 
of  $2,500'was  then  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  direction  of  Gov.  Dewey  in  the  purchase 
of  law  books.  Subsequently,  in  1854,  the  sum  of  $3,000  was  appropriated  for  law  and  miscel- 
laneous works;  and  in  1857,  the  additional  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made  for  the  same 
purpose,  together  with  a  standing  appropriation  of  $250  for  such  additions  to  the  law  and  miscel- 
laneous departments  of  the  library  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  desirable. 

In  1864,  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to  $300,  and  two  years  later  the  additional 
sum  of  $600  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  deficiencies 
m  the  law  department.  These  appropriations  were  continued  until  1877,  when  the  annual  ap- 
propriation was  increased  to  $1,500. 

The  purchase  of  miscellaneous  works  for  the  library  was  virtually  discontinued  in  1866, 
except  that  purchases  were  subsequently  made  for  completing  imperfect  sets  of  works  of  refer- 
ence. In  1875,  the  miscellaneous  works  were  transferred  to  the  State  Historical  Society.  Since 
that  time,  the  condition  of  the  library  as  a  State  law  library  has  rapidly  improved.  It  stands 
among  the  best  in  the  States  of  the  Great  Northwest,  and  with  its  present  resources  will  be  able 
to  maintain  the  high  position  it  occupies. 

Smce  the  organization  of  State  government,  the  following-named  gentlemen  have  occupied 
the  position  of  State  Librarian :  George  P.  Delaplaine,  C.  G.  Mayers,  Fritz  Anneke,  William 
,  iT/'  ^T  ^^^^  *°  ^^^^'  ^"^S^^^  Kreuer,  from  1854  to  1856  ;  Horace  Rublee,  from  1856 
to  18b0;  Samuel  C.  Bean,  from  1860  to  1863;  0.  M:  Conover,  from  1863  to  1874;  Francis 
Massmg,  from  1874  to  1876  ;  J.  R.  Berryman,  from  1876  to  date. 
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The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at  the  present  time  is,  in  round  numbers 
14,000.     Rooms  are  set  apart  at  in  the  capitol  at  Madison  for  use  of  the  library. 

III.— Wisconsin  State  Hospital  fok  the  Insane. 

In  1854,  L.  J.  Farwell  sold  to  the  State  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Mendota,  in  the  town  of  Westport,  for  the  location  of  the  "  Hospital  for  the  Insane."  It 
is  about  three  miles  from  Madison  by  a  direct  line  across  the  lake,  and  six  miles  by  carriage 
road.  The  grounds  also  adjoin  the  track  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railroad.  By  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  30,  1854,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  Commis- 
sioneis  to  prepare  plans  and  let  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  substantially  on 
the  plan  of  the  asylum  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  both  in  respect  to  design  and  expense.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  act,  Gov.  Barstow  appointed  Commissioners  and  a  Superintendent;  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  Andrew  Proudfit,  and  the  work  commenced.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1855,  that  body  annulled  the  contract  on  the  ground  that  the  plan  adopted  was  much 
more  extensive  than  had  been  authorized,  and  bore  no  particular  resemblance  to  the  Wor- 
cester asylum,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  The  result  of  this  action  was  that  the  work  was 
suspended. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  u,  1857,  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
was  established,  and  L.  J.  Farwell,  John  P.  McGregor  and  Levi  Sterling  were  appointed  Com- 
missioners by  the  Governor.  The  Commissioners,  at  their  first  meeting,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
elected  L.  J.  Farwell,  President ;  J.  P.  McGregor,  Secretary,  and  Levi  Sterling,  Building 
Superintendent,  and  employed  S.  V.  Shipman  as  architect. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  as  drawn  by  the  architect,  S.  V. 
Shipman  :  The  structure  to  consist  of  the  center  or  main  building,  with  two  longitudinal 
and  two  transverse  wings — the  main  building  to  be  65x127  feet;  the  longitudinal,  each 
41x92  feet,  and  the  transverse  wings  40x8ti  feet ;  the  main  building  and  transverse 
buildings  are  to  be  four  stories  high — cellar  eight  feet,  first  story  twelve  feet,  the 
second  of  the  main  building  fifteen  feet,  the  third  story  thirteen  feet  and  the  fourth 
story  eleven  feet.  The  first,  second  and  third  stories  of  the  wing  will  be  twelve  feet 
each ;  the  walls  of  the  fourth,  or  attic  story,  will  be  ten  feet.  The  main  building  and  each 
of  the  transverse  wings  are  to  be  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  that  of  the  main  building  being  fifty 
feet  and  of  each  wing  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  roof. 

After  the  adoption  of  plans,  specifications  and  detail  drawings,  notice  was  published  in 
every  city  in  the  State  that  proposals  would  be  received  until  September  1  following  for 
doing  all  the  work  and  furnishing  all  the  materials  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  the  bids  were  opened  and  the  contract  awarded  to  Nelson  McNiel, 
of  Portage  City,  for  building  the  central  or  main  building,  one  longitudinal  and  one  transverse 
wing  for  the  sum  of  $73,500.. 

Mr.  McNiel,  after  making  some  progress  on  the  work,  threw  up  his  contract,  which  caused 
much  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  in  1860  that  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

An  act  was  passed,  approved  April  11,  1861,  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
appropriating  $40,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building.  That  act  authorized  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  or  such  committee  as  might  be  designated  by  them,  to  construct  a  longitudina,!  and 
transverse  wing,  to  be  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  center  building,  corresponding  in  dimen- 
sions with  the  wings  on  the  east  side  of  the  center  building.  In  pursuance  of  a  requirement  of 
this  act,  the  executive  committee  advertised  for  sealed  proposals  for  furnishing  materials  and 
doing  the  work ;  and,  at  the  time  designated  in  the  advertisement,  several  proposals  were 
laid  before  the  board  to  be  examined  and  their  respective  merits  determined.  After  all  of  ™6 
proposals  had  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  price  proposed  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
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institution,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  and  ordered  that  the  mason-work  and  furnishing  the 
materials  therefor  should  be  let  to  Joseph  Parkins,  of  the  County  of  Dane,  for  the  sum  of  |20,- 
500  and  that  the  carpenter-work  and  painting  and  glazing,  with  the  materials  therefor,  should 
be  let  to  Bradley  &  Norton,  of  the  city  of  Racine,  for  the  sum  of  $9,450. 

In  accordance  with  the  order,  contracts  were  entered  into  between  the  executive  committee 
and  the  aforementioned  parties  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1861,  and  the  requisite  bonds  to  secure 
the  completion  of  the  contract  and  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work  were  duly  made  and 
deposited  by  the  several  contractors. 

The  heating  apparatus,  gas  pipes  and  fixtures,  registers,  window  guards  and  sewerage  were 
not  included  in  either  of  the  contracts  just  mentioned,  as  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  that  work 
performed  by  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  by  purchasing  the  materials  and  hav- 
ing them  fitted  by  persons  in  their  employ.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  in  their  annual  report  for 
1861,  speak  of  the  commendable  zeal  of  the  contractors  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  which 
was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  June  of  that  year,  and  which  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  roofed 
and  inclosed  before  the  winter  set  in. 

The  Legislature,  at  the  session  of  1866.,  passed  an  act  approved  April  11,  for  erecting  one 
transverse  and  one  longitudinal  wing  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  building.  On  the  19th  of 
June,  proposals  were  received  from  contractors,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  A.  Proudfit  for 
the  mason  work  at  $64,500,  and  Anderson,  Davidson,  &  Co.,  carpenter  work,  $33,500,  the 
whole  amounting  to  $98,000. 

The  entire  length  of  the  hospital  building  is  569  feet,  the  center  building  being  65x120 ; 
the  first  longitudinal  wing  on  each  side  of  the  center  is  132  feet,  and  the  last  on  each  extremity 
is  119  feet.  The  transverse  wings  are  87  feet  long.  This  elegant  and  commodious  building  is 
surrounded  by  ornamental  grounds,  wood  and  farming  lands  to  the  extent  of  393  acres,  and,  with 
the  extensions  and  improvements  recently  added,  forms  an  asylum  creditable  to  the  enterprise 
and  philanthropy  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  and  well  adapted  for  the  care  of  the  unfortunates 
needing  their  protection.    The  hospital  will  now  accommodate  comfortably  550  patients. 

The  Legislature  of  1871  made  some  important  changes  in  the  law  governing  the  hospital. 
The  number  of  Trustees  was  reduced  from  fifteen  to  five,  and  required  to  meet  quarterly  instead 
of  semi-annually,  as  formerly.  And  again,  in  1872,  this  law  was  changed  to  embrace  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

All  insane  persons  living  within  the  limits  of  the  following-named  counties,  will  be  received 
at  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  as  far  as  accommodations  can  be  furnished : 

Adams,  Barron,  Bufi"alo,  Burnett,  Chippewa,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Dane,  Douglas,  Dunn, 
Eau  Claire,  Grant,  Green,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Jefierson,  Juneau,  La  Crosse,  La  Fayette,  Monroe, 
Pepin,  Pierce,  Polk,  Price,  Richland,  Rock,  St.  Croix,  Sauk,  Trempealeau,  Vernon  and  Wal- 
worth. 

J.  Edwards  Lee,  M.  D.,  was  the  first  Medical  Superintendent,  having  been  elected  by  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1859,  and  the  furniture  and  furnishing  of  the  center 
building  and  first  wing,  and  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  patients  were  conducted  under  his 
supervision. 

The  second  Board  of  Trustees,  organized  April  10,  1860,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  following 
Wointed  John  P.  Clement,  M.  D.,  to  supersede  Dr.  Lee  as  Superintendent;  and  in  June, 
1860,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Halliday  was  appointed  Matron.     The  first  patient  was  admitted  July  14^ 

Dr.  Clement  resigned  January  1, 1864,  and  from  that  time  until  April  20,  the  hospital  was 
m  charge  of  John  W.  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician,  when  A.  H.  Van  Norstrand,  M.  D., 
was  elected  Superintendent.  Dr.  Van  Norstand  resigned  June  6,  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by 
A.  S.  McDill,  M.  D.  s  J  )  J- 

Dr.  McDill  resigned  in  October,  1872,  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1873,  Mark  Ranney,  M. 
^■,  was  appomted  Superintendent,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  July  23. 
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Dr.  Ranney  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  S.  McDill,  M.  D.,  in  April,  1875.  Dr. 
McDill  was  removed  by  death  November  12,  1875. 

D.  F.  Boughton,  M.  D.,  who  had  served  a  number  of  years  as  Assistant  Physician  in  the 
hospital,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Dr.  McDill's  death,  and  is  still  in  charge 
of  the  institution. 

The  Trustees'  Report  of  September  30,  1879,  shows  that  there  wore  in  the  hospital,  on 
that  day,  251  males  and  256  females — total,  507. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  year  the  statistics  of  the  hospital  from  July  14,  1860 
when  the  first  patient  was  admitted,  to  September  30,  1879  (end  of  the  hospital  year): 


WaOLE    NUMBER. 


Admitted 

Discharged 

Recovered 

Improved 

Unimproved 

Died 

Treated 

Remaining  at  end  of  year.. 

Males  admitted 

Females  admitted 

Males  discharged 

Females  discharged......... 

Males  died.. 

Females   died 

Males  recovered 

Females  recovered 


Daily  average  each  year 90  117  162  187  179  181 


106 

44 

19 

8 

7 

10 

47 

103 

50 

56 

23 

21 

3 

7 

13 

6 


21 

192 

131 

49 

40 

33 

28 

14 

7 

12 

1 


123 

66 

37 

16 

4 

9 

254 

188 

62 

61 

44 

22 

8 

1 

24 

13 


112 

130 

56 

21 

86 

17 

800 

170 

59 

53 


87 

80 

33 

25 

9 

13 

257 

177 

44 

43 

34 

46 

7 

6 

16 

17 


95 

92 

42 

30 

13 

7 

272 

180 

57 

38 

50 

42 

6 

1 

19 

23 


114 

114 

49 

33 

22 

10 

294 

180 

57 

69 

61 

58 

7 

3 

80 

19 


175 

109 

55 

32 

7 

15 

365 

246 

95 

80 

51 

58 

7 

8 

25 

30 


209 

91 

51 

14 

13 

13 

455 

364 

109 

100 

58 

33 

8 

5 

31 

21 


168 
172 
58 
41 
46 
32 
532 
360 
82 
86 
92 
80 
18 
14 
31 
22 


154 

169 
54 
52 
34 
29 
524 
356 
81 
93 
83 
86 
14 
15 
23 
31 


166 
148 
60 
26 
37 
25 
521 
373 
92 
74 
83 
65 
11 
14 
33 
27 


212 

271 

39 

76 

134 

22 

585 

314 

116 

89 

148 

123 

9 

13 

21 

18 


143 
110 
31 
32 
23 
24 
457 
347 
73 
70 
44 
66 
12 
12 
11 
20 


185  203  810  862  359  865  329|837  364  384  370  379  425 


160 

182 

32 

53 

27 

20 

507 

375 

82 

78 

70 

62 

11 

9 

16 

16 


181 

199 

34 

40 

105 

20 

557 

356 

99 

82 

98 

101 

10 

10 

19 

15 


144 

116 
45 
21 
21 
28 
498 
382 
61 
83 
62 
54 
17 
11 
21 
24 


148 
137 
35 
36 
36 
80 
580 
i93 
90 
58 
76 
61 
18 
12 
14 
21 


214 

100 

37 

36 

11 

16 

607 

507 

103 

HI 

54 

46 

9 

7 

21 

16 


Total. 


2,855 

2,345 

783 

601 

593 


1,480 
1,375 
1.227 
1,118 
199 
163 


The  cost  of  construction  of  the  hospital,  the  current  expenses,  the  whole  number  of  patients, 
and  the  average  number,  have  been,  each  year,  as  follows : 


TEAR. 

Construction. 

Current  Expenses. 

Total  cost  to  the 
Statl. 

Whole 
No.  of 
patients. 

Average 
number. 

1856  ■) 

$224,925  33 

30,734  24 

28,645  06' 

7,074  54 

3,351  25 

4,348  26 

2,091  20 

80,112  00 

65,261  97 

35,857  63 

16,361  52 

18,043  26 

19,105  22 

81,875  00 

10,000  00 

4,000  00 

13,850  00 

11,500  00 

$       8,875  89 

21,602  18' 
22,038  49 
31,706  36 
35,311  12 
47,309  78 
40,495  60 
44,118  87 
46,818  00 
71,320  08 
80,618  37 
76,890  61 
86,770  56 
87,563  15 
86,567  08 
63,500  00 
70,858  32 
89,601  79 
96,338  59 
104,603  99 

$  228,801  22 

42,326  42 

60,683  55 

38,790  90 

38,662  37 

51,658  04 

42,586  80 

124,230  87 

112,079  97 

107,177  71 

95,879  89 

94,933  87 

105,975  78 

119,438  15 

96,567  08 

67,500  00 

84,603  32 

101,001  79 

96,338  59 

124,703  99 

45 

147 
192 
254 
300 
257 
272 
294 
355 
455 
532 
524 
531 
685 
457 
507 
557 
498 
'530 
607 

7 

1860/  

1861 

90 

1862 

117 

1863 

162 

1864..... 

187 

1865 

179 

1866 

181 

1867 

185 

1868 

203 

1869 

310 

1870 

362 

1871 

369 

1872 

366 

1873 

329 

1874 

337 

1875 

364 

1856 

334 

1877 

370 

1878 

380 

1879 

20,100  00 

425 

Total 

$576,326  48 

$1,207,783  13 

$1,784,040  31 

. . 
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IV- — State  Board  of  Charities  and  Keform. 

Gov.  Fairchild,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1870,  recommended  the  reduc- 
tion of  each  Board  of  Trustees,  having  charge  of  the  State  charities  and  institutions,  to  five,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform. 

Althouah  the  suggestion  was  favorably  received  by  the  Legislature,  the  bill  embodying  his 
views,  after  passing  one  House,  failed  in  the  other,  for  want  of  time  to  reach  it  at  the  close  of 
the  session. 

The  recommendation  was  renewed  in  1871,  and  an  act  was  passed,  Section  1  of  which  reads 
as  follows ; 

Section  1.  To  the  end  that  the  adminUtration  of  public  charity  and  correction  may  be  conducted  on  sound  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  justice  and  humanity,  and  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  State  and  its  dependent  classes 
may  be  better  understood,  there  is  hereby  created  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform. 

The  act  further  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  "  to  investigate  and  supervise  the  whole 
system  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  supported  by  the  State  or  receiving  aid  from 
the  State  Treasury ;  to  investigate  into  the  condition  of  the  poor-houses  of  the  State,  the  cost 
of  pauperism,  and  also  to  investigate  the  jails,  city  prisons,  and  houses  of  correction  ;  to  look 
after  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  treated  humanely ; "  and,  in  general,  the 
board  was  directed  to  ascertain  for  the  information  of  the  Legislature  any  important  facts  or 
considerations  bearing  upon  the  best  treatment  of  criminals  and  the  diminution  of  crime.  The 
act  further  provided  that  the  office  of  the  board  should  be  in  Madison. 

The  board  appointed  by  Gov.  Fairchild  consisted  of  the  following-named  persons  :  Willard 
Merrill,  Janesville,  for  one  year ;  William  C.  Allen,  Racine,  for  two  years ;  H.  H.  Giles,  Madi- 
son, for  three  years ;  Andrew  E.  Elmore,  Fort  Howard,  four  years ;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  B.  Lynde, 
Milwaukee,  five  years.  It  organized  April  13,  1871,  by  the  election  of  H.  H.  Giles  as  Presi- 
dent, William  C.  Allen  as  Vice  President,  and  Samuel  D.  Hastings  as  Secretary.  Willard 
Merrill  was  re-appointed  in  1872,  for  five  years ;  William  G.  Allen  was  re-appointed  in  1873, 
for  five  years.  In  February,  1874,  Mrs.  Lynde  and  Messrs.  Merrill  and  Allen  sent  their  resig- 
nation to  Gov.  Taylor,  and  the  vacancies  created  were  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Lynde, 
of  Milwaukee,  W.  W.  Reed,  M.  D.,  of  Jefferson,  and  E.  E.  Chapin,  of  Columbus.  The  term 
of  H.  H.  Giles  expired  in  April,  1874,  and  he  was  re-appointed  by  Gov.  Taylor. 

Under  Chapter  414  of  the  laws  of  1876,  the  board  was  re-organized,  and  Gov.  Ludington 
appointed  W.  W.  Reed,  A.  E.  Elmore,  Rev.  H.  C.  Tilton,  of  Whitewater,  and  H.  H.  Giles  and 
C.  H.  Haskins,  of  Milwaukee,  to  serve  from  one  to  five  years,  and  in  the  order  named.  H.  H. 
Giles  was  elected  President,  A.  E.  Elmore  Vice  President,  and  Theron  W.  Haight,  of  Wau- 
kesha, Secretary — the  latter  in  place  of  Gen.  A.  C.  Parkinson,  who  had  served  two  years  as 
Secretary. 

In  1877,  A.  E.  Elmore  was  elected  President,  and  W.  W.  Reed,  Vice  President,  and  they 
have  been  re-elected  at  each  annual  meeting  since. 

In  April,  1878,  Mr.  Haight  resigned  as  Secretary,  and  Theodore  D.  Kanouse,  of  Watertown, 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  Kanouse  resigned  in  September,  18  (9,  and  H.  H.  Giles,  a  member 
of  the  board,  was  appointed  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  In  April,  1880,  Rev.  A.  0.  Wright, 
of  Fox  Lake,  was  elected  Secretary. 

In  1879,  J.  H.  Vivian,  M.  D.,  of  Mineral  Point,  was  appointed- to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Tilton,  and  in  February,  1880,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Fairbanks  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  C.  H.  Haskins. 

The  board  now  (November,  1880.)  consists  of  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  of  Milwaukee,  W.  W.  Reed 
of  Jefi'erson,  A.  E.  Elmore,  of  Fort  Howard,  J.  H.  Vivian,  of  Mineral  Point,  and  H.  H.  Giles, 
of  Madison. 

The  board  supervises  all  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
jails  and  poor-houses.     The  private  charitable  institutions  are  also  under  its  supervision. 
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Through  the  influence  of  the  board,  the  prison  management  of  the  State  Prison  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  under  the  watchful  care  of  a  non-partisan  Board  of 
Directors.      This  of  itself  is  a  reform  worth  noting. 

It  has  removed  quite  all  the  children  from  the  poor-houses  of  the  State,  by  procuring  the 
passage  of  the  act  prohibiting  their  retention  therein.  This  reform  will  in  the  future  save  more 
to  the  State  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  board.  It  will  diminish  pauperism,  and  thus  save  the 
tax-payers.  It  has  reformed  the  poor-houses  of  their  dirt  and  filth.  It  has  greatly  improved 
the  condition  of  the  chronic  insstne  in  the  poor-houses,  so  that  now  that  class  are  quite  as  well 
cared  for,  at  an  expense  of  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  week,  as  in  the  State  Hospitals,  at  $4.25  to 
14.75  per  week. 

The  poor-houses  are  now  as  cleanly  as  the  average  homes  of  the  people.  It  has  reformed 
the  county  jails  by  the  introduction  of  cleanliness  and  order,  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  where 
possible,  the  extermination  of  vermin,  and  improvement  in  ventilation.  Through  its  influence, 
juvenile .  ofi'enders  are  no  longer  confined  in  county  jails,  but  sent  at  once  to  the  Industrial 
School  at  Waukesha.  All  this  has  been  done  in  the  entire  absence  of  authority,  except  to 
look  into  and  inquire  and  report,  the  exercise  simply  of  moral  power. 

It  has  introduced  into  the  State  institutions  a  uniform  system  of  keeping  the  books  and 
accounts,  simple  in  detail  and  easily  understood.  It  has  reduced  greatly  the  expenditures  in  the 
different  State  institutions,  by  requiring  a  detailed  report  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  moneys 
placed  in  their  keeping.  This  reduction  in  a  single  institution  has  equaled  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  board.  The  cost  to  the  State  has  averaged  about  $2,200  per  year,  and,  outside  of  special 
investigations,  it  has  cost  less  than  $2,100,  as  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
No  member  of  the  board  receives  any  pay,  except  when  ordered  by  the  Governor  to  make  an 
investigation.  The  Secretary  receives  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  year,  and  devotes  his  whole  time 
to  the  work,  under  the  direction  of  the  board. 

All  the  county  poor-houses  are  visited  each  year,  and  nearly  all  the  jails.  The  State  insti- 
tutions are  visited  twice  in  each  year — once  by  the  board,  and  once  by  each  individual  member, 
at  times  when  not  expected.  No  notice  is  given  of  these  visits,  except  the  annual  one  of  the 
board  in  the  fall.    It  has  made  several  investigations  that  were  ordered  by  the  Governor. 

A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  this  board — much  of  it  the  public  know  nothing 
about.     Many  complaints  have  been  investigated  and    many   evils   reformed. 

The  board  has  not  "sounded  its  horn,"  but  quietly  pursued  its  way  ;  has  gained  public 
confidence  and  become  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  State. 

Gov.  Smith  said  m  his  last  message:  "  The  good  they  do  is  not  so  much  talked  about  as 
the  evil  that  may  escape  their  notice." 

This  is  the  fate  of  all  public  servants. 

Y.— The  State  Fish  Hatchery. 
The  first  account  of  artificial  impregnation  of  fish-eggs  was  given  to  the  world  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Don  Pinchon,  a  French  monk.  The 
art  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  till  1758,  when  it  was  revived  by  Jacob! 
and  an  account  of  it  was  published  in  German  by  Count  Goldstein.  The  first  practical  use  of 
the  art  was  made  in  Hanover.  In  1837,  a  Mr.  Shaw,  in  Scotland,  resorted  to  artificial  impreg- 
nation for  the  purpose  of  restocking  salmon  streams.  In  1811,  Boccius,  a  civil  engineer  of 
Hammersmith,  England,  practiced  the  art  with  the  trout.  In  1842,  Joseph  Reney,  a  poor  fish- 
erman in  the  Vosges,  without  any  knowledge  in  respect  to  previous  experiments,  discovered  the 
art  and  restocked  the  Moselle  and  other  streams,  gaining  thereby,  his  livelihood.  Prof  Caste, 
of  the  College  of  France,  gave  to  the  enterprise  his  sanction,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  modern 
industry  of  fish  culture.  This  business  is  carried  on  extensively  and  profitably  throughout 
Central  Europe,  and  is  patronized  by  the  Governments  of  the  Great  Powers.  One  estaDlisn- 
ment  at  Hunnigen,  Germany,  with  its  buildings  and  ponds,  covers  eighty  acres. 
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About  twelve  years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  New  England  States  and  New  York  was  called 
to  this  subject,  owing  to  the  alarming  depletion  of  their  streams  in  producing  fish  food.  Scien- 
tific and  practical  labors  were  vigorously  entered  upon,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  European  Governments,  a  system  of  State  Fish  Commissions  was  set  on  foot  by 
interested  parties,  and  by  the  aid  of  public  money  those  depleted  waters  have  been  brought  back 
to  their  maximum  supply  of  fish.  Gradually  State  Fish  Commissions  have  increased,  until  now 
a  number  of  them  are  in  existence.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  lakes,  manifests  a  lively  interest  in  artificial  fish  propagation,  and  has 
several  large  artificial  hatcheries,  one  of  which  is  located  at  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  where 
from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  whitefish  are  annually  hatched  and  planted  in  Detroit  River. 

The  great  success  resulting  from  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish  in  Europe,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  rapid  and  alarming  decrease  in  the  number  of  fish  in  the  United  States 
waters,  led  to  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  in  1871. 
Congress,  in  the  year  1879,  appropriated  to  the  United  States  Fishery  Commission  $75,000.  This 
was  mainly  expended  in  scientific  researches  respecting  the  fish,  its  habits  and  causes  of  deple- 
tion, and  in  aiding  the  States  provided  with  Fish  Commissions  by  donating  to  them  the  impreg- 
nated ova  of  the  better  varieties. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  most  favored  States,  all  things  considered,  for  fish  culture  in  the 
Union,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  being  her  only  rivals. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of  fish  culture 
was  in  1873,  when  the  sum  of  $500  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
for  the  United  States.  In  1874,  the  Wisconsin  Commission  was  organized  and  the  sum  of  $360 
appropriated  to  pay  current  expenses  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  Commissioner.  In  1875,  the 
appropriation  was  increased  to  $2,000,  by  which  the  Commission  was  placed  upon  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis,  and  in  a  condition  to  commence  work  for  which  it  was  designed.  From  that  time 
can  be  reckoned  the  beginning  of  fish  culture  by  the  State.  In  1876,  the  sum  appropriated  was 
110,000.  It  became  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  purchase  a  site  for  a 
State  Hatching-House,  and  to  erect  thereon  a  hatching-house,  tenement,  ponds,  and  to  equip 
the  hatching-house  for  hatching  purposes  and  in  all  practical  ways  to  procure  spawns  and  fish  to 
be  disposed  of  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

In  1876  was  completed  the  purchase  of  the  grounds,  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
construction  of  the  ponds  (seven  in  number)  of  the  Madison  Hatchery,  and  that  year  witnessed 
the  first  hatch  of  fry  at  that  locality,  the  distribution  of  which  began  in  the  spring  of  1877. 
Prior  to  the  fall  and  winter  of  1876,  the  hatching  had  been  conducted  in  private  establishments. 

The  grounds  purchased  were  located  in  the  town  of  Fitchburg,  Dane  County — a  tract  known 
as  the  "Nine  Springs,"  on  Section  3,  about  three  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Madison.  The 
tract  consists  of  a  fraction  less  than  forty  acres,  and  the  price  paid  was  $35  an  acre. 

The  Commissioners  established  a  temporary  hatching  house  at  Milwaukee  for  the  hatching 
of  spawn  of  the  whitefish  and  lake  trout.  The  Common  Council  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
of  that  city  gave  space  in  their  water-works  building  for  that  purpose,  with  permission  to  draw 
all  the  water  required  for  hatching  purposes  from  their  reservoirs. 

In  1S77,  $8,000  were  appropriated  by  the  State  to  the  object  of  fish  culture  in  Wisconsin. 
A  like  sum  was  also  given  in  1878,  and  the  Commission  re-organized,  increasing  the  number  of 
members  from  four  to  seven,  the  Governor  remaining,  as  before,  a  member  ex  officio. 

By  the  purchase  of  three  acres  and  a  fraction,  the  site  of  the  hatchery,  near  Madison, 
13  now  made  to  contain  forty-three  acres,  with  as  fine  springs  as  are  in  the  State  or  in  the  North- 
west, and  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission.  Improvements  have  also' 
been  made  and  two  additional  ponds  constructed.  The  temp^orary  hatching  establishment  ;it 
Milwaukee  is  still  continued.  The  appropriation  for  the  yea'r  1879  by  the  State  amounted 
to?8,000;  for  1880,  $2,000. 

J  he  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  Wisconsin,  who  have  served  in  that  capacity  since  the 
passage  of  the  law,  in  1874,  authorizing  their  apoointment,  are  as  follows  :   William  Welch,  A. 
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Palmer,  P.  R.  Hoy,  H.  F.  Dousman,  Moses  Hooper,  Mark  Douglas,*  John  F.  Antisdel,*  Chris- 
topher  Hutchinson,*  J.  V.  Jones,*  Philo  Dunning*  and  C.  L.  Valentine.*  Govs.  LudingtoD 
and  Smith*  have  also  served  as  ex  officio  members  under  the  law  making  them  such.  M.  D, 
Comstock  and  H.  W.  Welsher  have  served  as  Superintendents  of  the  Wisconsin  Fish  Commis- 
sion, the  latter  being  still  in  office. 

VI.— The  Soldibes'  Orphans'  Home. 

Among  all  the  noble  women  who  gave  themselves  to  the  sanitary  work  of  the  war,  perhaps 
few  were  more  peculiarly  fitted  for  forming  and  carrying  out  plans  than  Mrs.  C.  A.  P.  Harvey. 
The  thrill  of  horror  with  which  the  people  of  Wisconsin  learned  that  their  Governor,  Louis  P. 
Harvey,  had  been  drowned  at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  was  one  of  those  things  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  residents  of  the  State.  His  self-appointed  work  had  been  the  care  of  our  soldiers  after 
the  fearful  conflicts  at  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Shiloh,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  career  of  his 
stricken  wife.  At  her  own  request,  she  soon  received  from  Gov.  Salomon  a  "commission  to  act  as 
one  of  the  sanitary  agents  of  the  State. 

In  the  performance  of  duties  thus  assumed  by  her,  she  found  many  Northern  men  languish- 
ing in  Southern  hospitals,  whose  lives  depended  upon  their  removal  to  a  more  invigorating  cli- 
mate. Becoming  convinced  of  this,  she  went  to  Washington,  and,  by  her  almost  unaided  efforts, 
procured  the  establishment  of  a  convalescent  hospital  at  Madison,  Wis.  The  building  thus  used, 
and  known  as  Harvey  Hospital,  had  been  built  for  a  residence  by  Gov.  Farwell,  and  by  its  high, 
spacious  and  airy  rooms,  with  ample  communications  between  them,  was  admirably  fitted  for  hos- 
pital purposes.  After  it  was  no  longer  needed  for  this  use,  Mrs.  Harvey  conceived  the  idea  of 
converting  it  into  a  home  for  soldiers'  orphans. 

Upon  her  return  from  the  South,  in  1865,  Mrs.  Harvey  brought  with  her  a  half-dozen 
orphans  of  the  war,  whom  she  had  picked  up,  not  inquiring  on  which  side  their  fathers  fell. 
Chiefly  through  her  persistency  and  indomitable  will,  the  United  States  Government  was  induced 
to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  three  wings  of  the  building  which  had  been  rented  as 
hospital  wards,  and  all  the  fixtures  and  supplies,  provided  the  State  would  purchase  the  building 
and  grounds.  Before  this  arrangement  was  completed,  however,necessary  funds  were  raised  by 
private  subscriptions,  and  the  Home  was  opened  January  1,  1866,  .with  eighty-four  orphan 
inmates,  and  Mrs.  Harvey  at  its  head. 

The  first  bill  for  a  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  in  Wisconsin  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
in  1865 ;  but  the  law  authorizing  its  establishment  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1866, 
although  the  Home  was  opened  January  1  of  that  year.  The  amount  received  from  private 
subscriptions  was  $12,884.69.  The  property  was  purchased  by  the  State  for  $10,000,  and  the 
Home  became  a  State  institution  March  31,  1866.  Under,  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Harvey  and 
a  board  of  trustees,  the  building  was  thoroughly  refitted  and  furnished.  On  the  Ist  of  May, 
1867,  Mrs.  Harvey  resigned  as  Superintendent,  and  Henry  Harnden  as  Financial  Agent.  F, 
B.  Brewer  succeeded  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  Mrs.  Brewer  was  appointed  Matron.  Mr.  Brewer 
resigned  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  and  I.  N.  Cundall  was  elected  to  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent. After  filling  it  over  a  year,  he  resigned,  and  Was  succeeded  by  W.  P.  Towers,  Mary 
Towers,  his  wife,  taking  the  place  of  Mrs.  Brewer,  as  Matron.  Mr.  Towers  resigned  March  1, 
1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  R.  W.  Burton.  Mrs.  Burton  was  the  successor  of , Mrs.  Towers  as 
Matron.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  continued  to  occupy  their  respective  positions  until  the  Home 
was  finally  closed. 

The  orphans  were  not  only  maintained,  but  educated  and  brought  up  to  habits  of  industry. 

Under  the  law  of  1870,  six  of  the  pupils  of  the  Home  were  sent  to  the  Normal  School  at 
Whitewater  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  two  years,  the  expense  not  to  exceed 
8200  per  year  for  each  pupil. 

During  the  year  1871,  one  of  the  boys  of  the  Home,  Mendel  P.  Blakesley,  of  Patch 
Grove,  was  recommended  by  the  examiners  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  naval  school  at 

*  strain  office. 
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Annapolis,  and  in  June  he  went  there,  passed  the  examination  at  the  school,  and  was  appointed 
by  President  Grant. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Home  received  $23,000  in  bonds  and  $554.97  accrued  interest,  after 
paying  all  the  expenses  in  securing  this  magnificent  bequest;  which  was  the  Home's 
share  of  nearly  $100,000  left  by  Horatio  Ward,  deceased,  an  eminent  American  banker, 
who  died  in  London,  Eng.,  to  the  various  Homes  that  have  been  formed  throughout  the 
loyal  States  for  the  orphans  by  the  late  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  The  philan- 
thropic testator  expressed  his  desire  as  to  the  disposition  of  this  fund  as  follows :  "  I  judge  that 
the  interest  only,  for  a  time,  will  be  used,  and  that  the  bequest  will  be  so  managed  as  to  give  the 
orphans,  as  they  become  of  age,  a  sum  of  money  to  fit  them  out  in  life,  and  thus  gradually 
extinguish  the  fund." 

The  Legislature  of  1871  enacted  a  law  to  the  effect  that,  after  September,  that  year,  all  chil- 
dren remaining  in  the  Home  should  become  the  wards  of  the  State,  and  that  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Eeform  should  be  their  legal  guardians,  with  authority  to  bind  out  any  of  the 
children  to  such  trade  or  occupation  as  was  deemed  best,  and  to  exercise  a  close  supervision  over 
their  interest  and  safety,  during  their  minority. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1873,  there  were  153  children  in  the  Home.  The  Legislature 
of  1872  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  current  expenses,  and,  in  1873,  $20,000  for  the  same 
purpose. 

But  the  number  of  the  orphans  now  continually  decreased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  homes 
were  found  for  many,  while  some  were  returned  to  their  mothers ;  none  were  kept  in  the  Home 
after  they  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  except  in  special  cases.  At  length,  when  the  num- 
ber had  diminished  to  less  than  forty  children,  it  was  thought  best  to  close  the  institution.  This 
was  in  1875.  The  whole  number  of  orphans  cared  for  during  the  continuance  of  the  Home  was 
about  seven  hundred. 

The  Legislature  then  transferred  the  Home  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
authorizing  them  to  establish,  as  contemplated  by  the  reconstruction  act  of  1866,  a  medical  col- 
lege or  course  of  lectures  upon  all  branches  usually  taught  in  such  an  institution,  when,  in  their 
judgment,  such  college  should  be  required  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  State.  But  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  in  his  report  for  1875,  said:  "The  time  does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  for  the 
establishment  of  a  medical  department.  Such  a  college,  if  established,  should  certainly  be  located 
at  Milwaukee,  as  affording,  by  its  size,  far  more  clinical  advantages  than  Madison,  or  than  any  othre 
place  within  the  State.  We  should  be  glad  to  unite  a  medical  college  in  Milwaukee  to  the  Uni- 
versity;  and  should  hope  both  to  aid  it  and  receive  aid  from  it."  In  1876,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Home  by  the  Regents,  or  its  use  for  any  purpose  they  might  deem 
expedient.  It  has  since  been  disposed  of,  and  a  Norwegian  seminary  established  therein.  This 
institution  is  elsewhere  described. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Home  gives  some  additional 
particulars  : 

"  Immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  war,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Harvey  and  other  benevolent  citi- 
zens began  to  organize  the  sympathetic  interest  which  all  good  citizens  felt  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children  whose  fathers  had  lost  their  lives  in  defense  of  national  unity.  Voluntary  sub- 
scriptions were  invited  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  home  for  these  children,  and  over  $12,000 
were  subscribed  and  collected.  Mrs.  Harvey  and  B.  F.  Hopkins  solicited  from  the  Secretary  of 
h^A^^  "^^  °^^y^  buildings  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Monona,  at  Madison,  which  were  owned  and 
had  been  occupied  by  the  General  Government  during  the  war  as  a  military  hospital,  and  in 
which  to  gather  the  soldiers'  orphans. 

"  The  use  of  the  building  was  granted,  and  there,  during  the  fall  of  1865,  the  altar  of  the 
aome  of  Wisconsin  Soldiers'  Orphans  was  erected.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1866,  the  Legisla- 
ture made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  building,  adopted  the  Home,  and 
provided  by  law  for  its  government.  All  soldiers'  orphans  whose  fathers  had  enlisted  in  the 
state  were  mvited  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  home,  where  generous  maintenance  and 
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good  common-school  privileges  were  provided^  $12,000  were  expended  in  a  substantial  school 
building.  Nine  years  afterward,  in  the  spring  of  1875,  the  home  was  abandoned  and  the  prop- 
erty transferred  to  the  Regents  of  the  State  University.  For  each  one  who  was  an  inmate  at  that 
time,  having  no  home,  one  was  provided ;  those  having  friends  or  relatives,  were  taken  in  charge 
by  them,  and,  by  way  of  aid,  $5  per  month  was  paid  by  the  State  to  the  guardian  or  parent  until 
each  of  the  children  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  There  were  admitted  into  the 
home,  during  its  existence,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  children.  Of  these,  twenty  who  wished 
to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers,  were  given  the  opportunity  of  a  full  course  at  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  in  addition  to  several  years'  attendance  at  the  home  school.  The  amount  of  the 
appvopriations  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  support  of  these  children  and  for  their  educatioi 
and  care,  including  cost  of  buildings,  from  the  date  of  the  first  act  of  adoption,  March  31, 
1866,  until  the  close  of  the  trust  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  December  31,  1879,  was 
8342,300." 
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CHAPTEE  YII. 

State  Histoeical  Society— Wisoonsin  State  Ageicultuhal  Soctett— ■WiscoNsnir  State  TTob- 
TicuLTURAL  Society— WiscjoNsiN  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters— The  Old  and 
the  New  Capitol— The  Capitol  Grounds— Dane  County  Bible  Society— Political  Divi- 
sions—United States  Court  House. 

STATE    historical  SOCIETY.* 

The  organization  of  an  historical  society  for  Wisconsin  had  been  the  subject  of  public  dis- 
Bussion  during  1845  and  1846,  and,  in  October  of  the  latter  year,  a  meeting  was  held  for  that 
purpose  at  Madison.  A.  Hyatt  Smith  was  chosen  President ;  Messrs.  Doty  and  Burnett,  Vice 
Presidents ;  Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  Secretary  ;  E.  M.  Williamson,  Treasurer ;  all  to  hold 
their  respective  appointments  until  the  annual  meeting,  which  was  fixed  for  January,  1847.  At 
the  first  annual  meeting,  Morgan  L.  Martin  was  chosen  President,  and  the  other  officers  were 
re-elected.  The  second  annual  meeting,  in  January,  1848,  was  slimly  attended,  but  the  organi- 
zation was  not  abandoned,  and  W.  R.  Smith  was  chosen  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
success  of  the  society  had  not,  so  far,  met  the  expectations  of  its  founders  and  friends,  and,  in 
January,  1849,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  new  organization,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  membership  and  to  secure  a  more  efficient  co-operation  in  the  collection  of  ma- 
terial for  such  a  society  on  the  part  of  early  settlers  and  prominent  citizens  throughout  the 
State.  A  new  organization  was  effected ;  the  Governor,  Nelson  Dewey,  was  made  ex  officio 
President  of  the  society ;  I.  A.  Lapham,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Charles  Lord,  Recording 
Secretary,  and  one  Vice  President  was  chosen  for  each  of  the  twenty-five  counties  then  organ- 
ized. When  L.  J.  Farwell  became  Governor  of  the  State,  and  President  of  the  Society,  in  1852, 
he  directed  a  full  set  of  the  Territorial  and  State  laws  and  journals  to  be  placed  in  the  society's 
library.  These,  together  with  two  volumes  of  Proceedings  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
presented  by  Frank  Hudson,  comprised  the  total  works  in  the  library  in  October,  1852. 

After  a  newspaper  discussion,  during  a  part  of  1853,  regarding  some  minor  difierences,  the 
Society  was  re-organized  in  January,  1854,  under  a  charter  jjbtained  from  the  Legislature  in 
March,  1853,  when  W.  R.  Smith  was  chosen  President ;  J.  W.  Hunt,  Librarian  ;  0.  M.  Con- 
over,  Treasurer;  Charles  Lord,  Recording  Secretary;  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary; and  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Librarian.  In  1855,  Daniel  S.  Durrie  was  chosen  Librarian; 
Messrs.  Durrie  and  Draper  have  ever  since  held  their  respective  offices.  From  the  date  of  its 
re-organization  to  the  present  time,  the  society  has  had  a  prosperous  career.  It  occupies  the  second 
floor  of  the  south  wing  of  the  State  House  for  its  collections.  Its  officers  claim  to  have  90,000 
books,  pamphlets  and  documents.  There  are  collected  here  files,  more  or  less  complete,  of  nearly 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  State.  The  Society  has  accumulated  a  number  of  prehistoric  copper 
implements  and  Indian  relics,  and  has  published  eight  volumes  of  historical  collections.  Many 
portraits  of  pnneers  and  noted  citizens  belong  to  the  society.  The  library  has,  by  action  of  the 
society  and  the  State,  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  State  library.  Liberal  appropria- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  books  and  for  the  salaries  of  its  officers,  are  made  by  the  Legislature 
annually. 

The  officers  of  the  society  from  its  first  organization  are  as  follows  :  Presidents — A.  Hyatt 
MQith.  1846 ;  Morgan  L.  Martin,  1847 ;  William  R.  Smith,  1848  ;  Nelson  Dewey,  1849-51 ; 

the  treMnrv'<rf\v^  «n4  the  three  following  ones  are  not,  atriotly  speaking.  State  inatitutions,  as  they  are  not  supported  wholly  by  funds  from 
of  the  atotl  „V      .?1"°'.*°''  "^  "iiler  oontrcl  of  officers  not  appointed  by  the  State.     Each  one,  however,  is  located  at  Madison,  the  Capital 
•■io  oiaie,  wnere  it  baa  its  yearly  meet'oga.— Ed. 
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Leonard  J.  Farwell,  1852-53 ;  William  R.  Smith,  1854-61 ;  Increase  A.  Lapham,  1862- 
71 ;  Alexander  Mitchell,  1872-77 ;  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  1878-80. 

Secretary— Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  1846-48. 

Recording  Secretary — Rev.  Charles  Lord,  1849-54;  Dr.  John  W.  Hunt,  1855-59; 
Stephen  V.  Shipman,  1860-61 ;  Frank  H.  Firmin,  1862-65 ;  Stephen  "V.  Shipman,  1866- 
71;  Frank  H.  Firmin,  1872-80. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Increase  A.  Lapham,  1849-52 ;  Horace  A.  Tenney,  1853  • 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  1854-80. 

Treasurer— E.  M.  Williamson,  1846-52;  Albert  C.  Ingham,  1853;  0.  M.  Conover, 
1854-68 ;  A.  H.  Main,  1869-80. 

Librarian — John  W.  Hunt,  1855-54 ;  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  1855 ;  Daniel  S.  Durrie, 
1856-1880. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  permanent  organization  of  the  society  was  effected  March  12,  1851,  by  the  election  of 
Erastus  W.  Drury,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  President,  and  of  A.  C.  Ingham,  of  Madison,  Dane  Co., 
Secretary.  The  first  State  Fair  was  held  at  Janesville,  Rock  Co.,  October,  1851,  with  an 
address  by  John  H.  Lathrop,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Henry  M.  Billings, 
of  Highland,  was  President  in  1852  ;  Elisha  W.  Edgerton,  of  Summit,  in  1853, 1854  and  1865 
Harvey  Durkee,  of  Kenosha,  in  1856 ;  J.  F.  Willard,  of  Janesville,  in  1857,  1858  and  1859 
B.  R.  Hinkley,  of  Summit,  from  1860  to  1872 ;  William  R.  Taylor,  of  Cottage  Grove,  was 
elected  President  for  1873,  but,  having  been  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  he  resigned  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  in  1873 ;  Eli  Stilson,  of  Oshkosh,  was  President  from  1873  to  1877, 
inclusive ;  N.  D.  Fratt,  of  Racine,  was  elected  for  1878, 1879, 1880  and  1881.  Albert  C.  Ingham 
was  Secretary  in  1851,  1852,  1853  and  1854;  George  0.  Tiffany,  of  Madison,  in  1855, 1856 
and  1857 ;  D.  J.  Powers,  of  Madison,  in  1858  and  1859 ;  John  W.  Hoyt,  of  Madison,  from 
1860  to  1871,  inclusive ;  W.  W.  Field,  of  Boscobel,  from  1872  to  1877,  inclusive ;  George  E. 
Bryant,  of  Madison,  was  elected  Secretary  for  1878,  1879  1880  and  1881,  Chauncey  Abbott 
was  Treasurer  in  1851 ;  Simeon  Mills  in  1852  and  1853  ;  Samuel  Marshall,  1854, 1855 ;  D.  J. 
Powers,  1856,  1857 ;  David  Atwood,  1858  to  1870,  inclusive ;  Harrison  Ludington,  1871, 
1872 ;  F.  J.  Blair,  1873  to  1877,  inclusive ;  Cyrus  Miner,  1878  to  1881,  inclusive. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  society  has  entered  upon  its  thirtieth  year ;  that  all 
of  its  secretaries,  with  the  exception  of  W.  W.  Field,  have  been  citizens  of  Dane  County.  The , 
society  owns  fair  grounds  in  connection  with  Dane  County  near  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
has  held  twenty-seven  exhibitions,  nine  of  which  have  been  held  in  Madison,  and  its  officers  say 
with  pride  that  they  have  never  compromised  a  debt  or  a  premium,  but  have  always  paid  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  society  has  printed  eighteen  volumes  of  five  hundred 
pages  each.  Seven  thousand  of  these  volumes  are  yearly  distributed  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
While  the  society  is  in  effect  a  State  institution,  its  home  is  in  Dane  County,  and  the  yearly  exhibite 
of  the  citizens  of  the  county  show  that  they  appreciate  it  and  believe  in  its  good  works.  It 
has  commodious  rooms  in  the  Capitol,  which  are  much  visited  by  people  from  abroad.  It  haa  a 
library  of  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  a  fine  mineral  collection  and  some  exhibits  of  works  of  art. 
It  is  a  department  of  the  State  that  all  its  people  should  foster,  for,  while  Wisconsin  has  some 
grand  commercial  cities,  her  greatness  and  glory  will  depend  largely  upon  the  tillers  of  her  soil. 

WISCONSIN    STATE   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  was,  originally,  the  Wisconsin  State  Fruit-Grow- 
ers' Association,  which  was  organized  in  December,  1853,  at  Whitewater.  Its  avowed  object 
was  the  collecting,  arranging  and  disseminating  of  facts  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  fruits,  and  to  embody  for  their  use  the  results  of  the  practice  and  experiments  of  fruit-grow- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  State.   Exhibitions  and  conventions  of  the  Association  were  held  annually 
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up  to  1859,  after  which  the  society  was  disorganized,  owing  to  the  breaking-out  of  the  rebellion. 
A  volume  of  transactions  was  published  by  the  Association  in  1855.  In  1859,  its  transactions 
were  published  with  those  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  From  1860  to  1865,  no  State  hor- 
ticultural association  was  in  existence.  In  September  of  the  latter  year,  the  Wisconsin  Fruit- 
Growers'  Association  was  re-organized  as  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  elected 
the  following  officers :  President,  B.  F.  Hopkins,  Madison ;  Secretary,  J.  0.  Plumb,  Madison  ; 
Treasurer,  F.  C.  Curtis,  Columbia  County ;  Executive  Committee,  George  J.  •  Kellogg,  Rock 
County,  and  L.  P.  Chandler,  Dane  County.  The  Legislature  had  previously  provided  for  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  such  a  society  in  connection  with  those  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The  new  society  has  held  annual  exhibitions,  usually  in  connection  with  those  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  one  or  more  annual  conventions  for  the  reading  of  papers  upon,  and 
the  discussion  of,  horticultural  subjects.  In  1871,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  "Legislature,  incor- 
porating the  society,  and  providing  for  the  separate  printing  of  2,000  copies  annually  of  its 
transactions,  of  which  there  are  now  ten  volumes.  The  most  active,  intelligent,  and  persevering 
horticulturists  of  the  State  are  members  of  the  association,  and  to  their  careful  observation,  to 
their  enthusiasm  and  determined  persistence  in  seeking  means  to  overcome  great  natural  difficul- 
ties, the  State  is  largely  indebted  for  the  success  already  attained  in  horticulture. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  have  served  as  officers  of  the  society  : 

1865 — President,  B.  F.  Hopkins  ;  Secretary,  J.  C.  Plumb ;  Treasurer,  F.  C.  Curtis. 

1866 — President,  Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins ;  Secretary,  J.  0.  Plumb ;  Treasurer,  F.  C.  Curtis. 

1867 — President,  Joseph  Hobbins,  M.  D. ;  Recording  Secretary,  0.  S.  Willey  ;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  F.  S.  Lawrence ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1868 — President,  Joseph  Hobbins  ;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  C.  Plumb ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, F.  S.  Lawrence;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1869 — President,  Joseph  Hobbins ;  Recording  Secretary, 
Secretary,  F.  S.  Lawrence ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1870 — President,  Joseph  Hobbins;  Recording  Secretary, 
Secretary,  F.  S.  Lawrence  ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1871 — President,  J.  S.  Stickney ;  Recording  Secretary, 
Secretary,  George  E.  Morrow ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1872 — President,  Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins ;  Recording  Secretary, 
ing  Secretary,  George  E.  Morrow ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1873— President,  J.  S.  Stickney ;  Recording  Secretary,  G.  B.  Morrow  ; 
Secretary,  G.  J.  Kellogg ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1874— President,  J.  S.  Stickney ;  Recording  Secretary,  G. 
Secretary,  G.  J.  Kellogg ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1875— President,  A.  G.  Tuttle ;  Recording  Secretary,  F.  W. 
tary,  E.  H.  Benton ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1876— President,  A.  G.  Tuttle ;  Recording  Secretary,  F.  W.  Case  ; 
tary,  J.  C.  Plumb  ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Mason. 

1877— President,  J.  M.  Smith ;  Recording  Secretary,  F. 
tary,  M.  L.  Clark ;  Treasurer,  M.  Anderson. 

1878— President,  J.  M.  Smith ;  Recording  Secretary,  F.  W.  Case ; 
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tary,  M.  L.  Clark ;  Treasurer,  M.  Anderson. 

1879— President,  J.  M.  Smith ;  Recording  Secretary,  F. 
tary,  A.  L.  Hatch  ;  Treasurer,  M.  Anderson. 

1^80— President,  J.  M.  Smith  ;  Recording  Secretary,  F. 
tary,  A.  L.  Hatch ;  Treasurer,  M.  Anderson. 
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WISCONSIN   ACADEMY   OF   SCIENCES,  ARTS   AND   LETTERS. 

Early  in  1870.  this  institution  was  organized,  and,  by  an  act  of  March  16  of  that  year 
was  incorporated,  having,  among  its  specific  objects,  researches  and  investigations  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  material,  metaphysical,  ethical,  ethnological  and  social  sciences;  a  progres- 
sive and  thorough  scientific  survey  of  the  State,  with  a  view  of  determining  its  mineral,  agricult- 
ural and  other  resources ;  the  advancement  of  the  useful  arts  through  the  application  of 
science,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  original  invention  ;  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
by  means  of  honors,  and  prizes  awarded  to  artists  of  original  works  of  superior  merit  the 
formation  of  scientific,  economical  and  art  museums  ;  the  encouragement  of  philological  and  his- 
torical research  ;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  historic  records,  and  the  formation  of  a  gen- 
eral library ;  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  the  publication  of  original  contributions  to 
science,  literature  and  the  arts.  The  academy  has  already  published  four  volumes  of  transac- 
tions, under  authority  of  the  State. 

Its  officers  have  been  as  follows  : 

1870 — President,  J.  W.  Hoyt ;  General  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham ;  Treasurer,  George 
P.  Delaplaine'. 

1871 — President,  J.  W.  Hoyt;  General  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham;  Treasurer,  George 
P.  Delaplaine. 

1872 — President,  J.  W.  Hoyt ;  General  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham  ;  Treasurer,  George 
P.  Delaplaine. 

1873 — President,  J.  W.  Hoyt;  General  Secretary,  J.  E.  Davies;  Treasurer,  George  P. 
Delaplaine. 

1874 — President,  J.  W.  Hoyt;  General  Secretary,  J.  E.  Davies;  Treasurer,  George  P. 
Delaplaine. 

1875 — President,  J.  W.  Hoyt;  General  Secretary,  J.  E.  Davies;  Treasurer,  George  P. 
Delaplaine. 

1876 — President,  P.  R.  Hoy;  General  Secretary,  J.  E.  Davies;  Treasurer,  George  P. 
Delaplaine. 

1877 — Presid.ent,  P.  R.  Hoy ;  General  Secretary,  J.  E.  Davies ;  Treasurer,  George  P. 
Delaplaine. 

1878 — President,  P.  R.  Hoy ;  General  Secretary,  J.  E.  Davies ;  Treasurer,  George  P. 
Delaplaine. 

1879 — President,  A.  L.  Chapin  ;  General  Secretary,  J.  E.  Davies ;  Treasurer,  S.  D, 
Hastings. 

1880 — President,  A.  L.  Chapin;  General  Secretary,  J.  E.  Davies;  Treasurer,  S.  D. 
Hastings. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Academy,  the  association  is  located  at  the  city  of  Madison. 

THE    OLD    AND    2TEW    CAPITOL. 

The  First  State  House. — By  the  act  establishing  the  seat  of  government,  the  sum  of 
$20,000  was  appropriated  for  building  the  capitol,  and  three  Commissioners  were  required  to  be 
chosen  by  joint  ballot ;  to  cause  necessary  public  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Madison  ;  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  for  these  buildings,  and  contract  for  their  erection ;  one  of  their  number  to  be 
Treasurer,  another  Acting  Commissioner  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  act,  on  the  7th  of  December,  Augustus  A.  Bird,  James  Duane  Doty  and  John  F. 
O'Neill  were  elected  Commissioners,  and,  at  their  first  meeting,  Bird  was  chosen  Acting  Com- 
missioner, and  Doty,  Treasurer.  A  plan  for  a  capitol,  estimated  to  cost  from  $40,000  to  |i5,000, 
was  adopted.  The  Commissioners  did  not  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  which  they  were  appointed,  because  they  were  oi 
the  opinion  that  it  could  be  built  much  cheaper  than  any  one  would  be  willing  to  contract  to  do 
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it  •  they  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretionary  powers,  concluded  to  commence  and 
continue  the  work  themselves  until  they  were  able  to  ascertain  how  it  could  be  done  with  the 
least  expense  and  best  advantage  to  the  Territory. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1837,  A.  A.  Bird,  the  Acting  Commissioner  for  constructing  the 
capitol,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  thirty-six  workmen,  arrived  at  Madison.  There  was  no  road 
at  that  time  from  Milwaukee  to  the  capit^il,  and  the  party  were  compelled  to  make  one  for  their 
teams  and  wagons  as  they  came  along.  They  left  Milwaukee  on  the  1st  of  June  with  four 
teams.  It  rained  incessantly,  the  ground  was  drenched  with  water,  and  was  so  soft  that  even  with 
an  ordinary  road  their  progress  would  have  been  slow  ;  but  when  to  this  are  added  the  obstruc- 
tions of  fallen  trees,  unbridged  streams,  hills  whose  steepness  labor  had  not  yet  mitigated,  and 
the  devious  course  which  they  necessarily  pursued,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ten  days  were  spent 
in  accomplishing  a  journey,  which,  since  the  advent  of  the  railroad  through  the  Four  Lakes 
country,  can  be  performed  in  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  They  forded  Rock  River 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Watertown,  and  the  Crawfish  at  Milford.  The  first  glimpse 
they  had  of  the  sun  during  their  journey,  was  on  the  prairie,  in  this  county,  now  known  as  Sun 
Prairie — a  name  given  it  at  that  time  as  a  compliment  to  the  luminary  which  beamed  forth  so 
auspiciously  and  cheerfully  on  that  occasion. 

The  workmen,  on  their  arrival,  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  temporary  houses  and  cabins 
for  their  own  use,  the  most  of  which  were  put  up  near  the  foot  of  King  street,  near  Lake 
Monona.  The  buildings  were  not  of  the  highest  order  of  architecture,  since  little  or  no  lumber 
<;ould  be  procured  except  such  as  was  cut  with  a  whip-saw.  The  excavation  for  the  foundation 
walls  of  the  capitol  was  soon  made,  and  the  workmen  proceeded  at  once  to  get  out  stone  and 
timber.  It  was  intended  to  have  the  building  erected  on  the  corners  of  Sections  13,  14,  23  and 
24,  of  Township  7  north,  of  Range  9  east,  of  the  Government  survey,  or  the  exact  center  of  the 
park  in  Madison;  but  as  the  post  of  the  section  corners  was  found  standing  on  the  west  edge  of 
the  level  of  the  square,  or  where  the  ground  begins  to  descend  to  the  west,  the  ground  for  the 
foundation  was  so  staked  oif  that  the  corner  was  under  the  west  door,  and  not  in  the  center  of 
the  building.  Moreover,  the  west  wall  was  not  placed  on  the  section  lines  ;  consequently  both 
these  causes  operated  to  throw  the  walls  away  from  a  coincidence  with  all  the  streets  of  the 
village. 

The  work  had  so  far  advanced  that  measures  were  taken  to  lay  the  corner-stone,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  ensuing  July  4.  Large  preparations  were  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  on  that  day  quite  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled.  Among  them  were  J.  D.  Doty,  M. 
L.  Martin,  A.  Nichols,  Benjamin  Salter,  Dr.  Ilsley  and  John  Messersmith.  The  corner-stone 
— in  the  "northeast  "  corner,  of  course — was  laid  by  A.  A.  Bird,  Acting  Commissioner,  and  the 
ceremony  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  "  national  celebration." 

The  construction  of  the  work  was  continued  by  Mr.  Bird  until  the  month  of  September 
following,  when  notices  for  proposals  were  issued  for  the  first  time,  and  a  number  of  bids  were 
presented.  None  of  them  were  accepted,  and  tlie  work  was  continued  as  before  until  April 
^5,  loo8. 

On  the  20th  of  Februarv,  1838,  the  Commissioners  advertised  that  they  would  receive  pro- 
posals for  the  erection  of  the  "edifice. 

'■^ply  to  the  proposals  for  the  work,  bids  were  received  ranging  from  $24,450  to 
$125,000,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  James  Morrison  for  $26,200,  April  17,  1838.  By 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  18,  1838,  the  further  sum  of  $20,000  was  appropriated  for 
^  k  ^  *e  work.  By  November,  the  walls  of  the  building  were  up,  the  roof  on,  and  the  two 
chambers  plastered ;  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  dry  for  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  sessions  were  held  in  the  American  Hotel  building. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  1889,  a  joint  convention  of  the  two  houses  was  held  on 
March  8,  and  N.  C.  Prentiss,  James  L.  Thayer  and  L.  H.  Cotton  were  duly  chosen  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Buildings  to  succeed  those  in  office.  The  work  on  the  capitol  was  con- 
tmued  by  Mr.  Morrison  until  April,  1841,  at  which  time  the  work  was  unfinished.     Mr.  Pren- 
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tiss,  as  Building  Commissioner,  for  and  on  the  part  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  entered  into 
a  written  contract  with  Daniel  Baxter,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  was  required  to  finish  the  work 
for  the  sum  of  $7,000,  to  be  completed  on  or  before  December  1,  1845. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1842,  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature  elected  John  Y.  Smith 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings.  The  work  on  the  capitol  was  finished  by  Mr.  Baxter  the 
year  following. 

"  The  old  capitol,"  says  J.  G.  Knapp,  who,  in  1846,  was  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property,  "was,  by  some  strange  design  of  the  architect,  planned  without  basement  rooms^ 
although  the  walls  were  about  seven  feet  below  the  base,  and  had  doors  and  windows  at  each 
end.  For  many  years,  these  cellars  formed  sleeping  apartments  for  the  loose  hogs  of  the  town, 
and  not  unfrequently  their  music  was  less  enchanting  than  ^olian  harps  or  grand  old  organ 
tones.  It  struck  me  that  this  portion  of  the  building  could  be  better  employed,  and,  as  the 
removal  of  some  three  feet  of  earth  in  depth  was  necessary,  I  let  a  contract  for  that  purpose  at 
20  cents  .a  yard.  Into  this  space  the  dry  wood  was  transferred  and  found  making  much 
less  noise  than  the  hogs  had  made  before.  Soon  after,  that  portion  of  the  house  having  new  win- 
dows cut  in  the  sides,  was  made  into  rooms  and  offices,  and  was  thus  used  until  the  lights  were 
darkened  by  the  construction  of  the  new  building." 

Speaking  of  the  Representatives'  Hall,  of  the  old  capitol,  Ebenezer  Childs  says :  "  The 
floors  were  laid  with  green-oak  boards,  full  of  ice ;  the  walls  of  the  room  were  iced  over ;  green- 
oak  seats,  and  desks  made  of  rough  boards  ;  one  fire-place  and  one  small  stove.  In  a  few  days, 
the  flooring  near  the  stove  and  fire-place  so  shrunk,  on  account  of  the  heat,  that  a  person  could 
run  his  hands  between  the  boards.  The  basement  story  was  all  open,  and  James  Morrison's  large 
drove  of  hogs  had  taken  possession.  The  weather  was  cold,  the  halls  were  cold,  our  ink  would 
freeze — so  that,  when  we  could  stand  it  no  longer,  we  passed  a  joint  resolution  to  adjourn 
for  twenty  days,  and  I  was  appointed  by  the  two  houses  to  procure  carpeting  for  both  halls  dur- 
ing the  recess.  I  bought  all  I  could  find  in  the  Territory  and  brought  it  to  Madison  and  put  it 
down,  after  covering  the  floor  with  a  thick  coating  of  hay.  After  this,  we  were  more  comfortable. 
Heavy  weights  of  lead  were  found  in  the  window  frames,  in  demolishing  the  old  capitol,  which 
in  the  aggregate  were  worth  $300.  Lead  was  used  in  the  early  time,  as  it  was  cheaper  than 
iron.  The  building  was  a  somewhat  '  imposing  '  specimen  of  architecture,  and  the  imposition 
became  the  more  apparent  as  the  new  capitol  began  to  rise  around  and  above  it.  It  was  the 
scene  of  many  interesting  incidents,  some  of  them  historical.  It  was  in  this  building  that  were 
held  the  first  Legislatures  after  the  separate  organization  of  Wisconsin  as  a  Territory;  here  were 
held  the  first  political  conventions ;  here  the  two  constitutional  conventions  assembled ;  here 
Vineyard  shot  Arndt,  and  here  he  was  indicted  ;  here  the  Dodge  and  Doty  controversies  were 
figured  and  worked  out ;  here  was  enacted  the  legislation  which  -made  some  and  unmade  others. 
The  old  building  witnessed  many  changes ;  stood  through  good  and  much  evil  report ;  and, 
finally,  passed  away,  to  the  gratification  of  the  people  of  Madison,  who  then  considered  the 
'  capitol  question  '  settled."  > 

The  New  Oapitol. — The  old  capitol  proving  inadequate  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  State, 
the  Legislature  of  1857  provided  for  its  enlargement ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  erection,  in  reality, 
of  a  new  building.  By  this  act,  the  Commissioners  of  School  and  University  Lands  were  directed 
to  sell  the  ten  sections  of  land  appropriated  by  Congress  "  for  the  completion  of  public  build- 
ings," and  apply  the  proceeds  toward  enlarging  and  improving  the  State  House.  The  State 
also  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  same  object,  and  $50,000  were  given  by  the  city  of  Madison. 
The  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  were  made  commissioners  for  conducting  the  work,  which 
was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1857,  and  continued  from  year  to  year  until  1869,  when  the  dome  was 
completed.  The  total  appropriations  for  the  buildmg  were  $533,519.67.  The  cost  of  the  fix- 
tures was  $21,994.24. 

The  height  of  the  new  building  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  flag-staflf  is  226|  feet, 
while  the  total  length  of  its  north  and  south  wings,  exclusive  of  steps  and  porticoes,  is  228  feet, 
and  of  the  east  and  west  wings,  226  feet.     The  completeness  of  the  arrangements  on  the  inside 
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fully  correspond  with  the  external  appearance  of  the  capitol.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  State 
departments.  In  the  east  wing,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  are  the  Executive  office  and  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  north  wing  is  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  and  contains  the  offices 
of  the  State  Treasurer  and  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands.  In  the  south  wing,  on  one  side  of 
the  hall  are  the  offices  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  and  on 
the  other  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  rooms  of  the  State  Agricult- 
ural Society  occupy  one-half  of  the  west  wing,  while  opposite  them  are  the  offices  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  Adjutant  General,  State  Treasury  Agent,  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform, 
and  Commissioner  of  Insurance.  On  the  second  floor,  the  Senate  Chamber  occupies  the  east 
wing  and  the  Assembly  Chamber  the  west,  while  on  the  north  wing  are  the  State  library  and 
Supreme  Court  rooms,  and  in  the  south  the  rooms  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  In  the  base- 
ment are  carpenter-shops,  water-closets,  store-rooms  and  committee  rooms.  The  third  floor  is 
also  divided  up  into  committee  rooms,  which  are  occupied  only  during  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Iron  stairways  lead  from  story  to  story  from  the  basement  to  the  tholus,  from  which  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  afforded. 

THE    CAPITOL    GROUNDS. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  Wisconsin,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  the  State  House,  are 
usually  known  as  The  Park. 

On  the  6th  day  of  April,  1836,  James  D.  Doty  and  Stevens  T.  Mason  entered  the  lands 
upon  which  was  afterward  located  "  the  town  of  Madison,"  they  receiving  a  patent  of  the  same 
on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1837.  On  the  1st  day  of  May,  1836,  Doty  sold  to  Mason  his  in- 
terest in  the  land.  Mason,  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  executed  to  Doty  a  power  of  attorney  to 
sell  the  land,  and  he  did  so  sell  it,  on  the  1st  day  of  June  following,  to  the  Four  Lake  Company, 
of  which  company  he  was  a  member  and  trustee  and  active  manager.  He  afterward  caused  to 
be  laid  out  on  the  land  thus  conveyed,  "  the  town  of  Madison,"  he  acknowledging  the  plat  to  be 
a  correct  one,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1836.  This  plat  is  generally  known  as  "  the  Doty  Plit." 
He  afterward  had  another  plat  executed  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  first  one,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  "  James  Duane  Doty  as  Agent,  Trustee  and  Attorney  of  the  Four  Lake 
Company,  and  of  the  stockholders  thereof,"  on  2d  day  of  January,  1837.  This  is  known  as 
"  the  Doty  Trustee  Plat."  Evidently,  the  object  of  the  execution  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
second  plat  was  to  "  cure  "  any  defect  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  first  plat  by  Doty,  which 
he  did  "in  his  own  proper  person  "  and  not  as  trustee. 

In  both  plats  a  "  public  square  "  appears,  dedicated  to  the  public,  to  be  used  for  county 
and  Territorial  purposes,  which  square,  including  streets,  is  declared  to  be  914  feet  square. 
What  was  meant  by  the  donation  "  for  Territorial  purposes,"  was  easy  to  be  understood  when  it 
transpired  that  "the  town  of  Madison  "  was  to  be  a  competitor  in  the  race  for  the  Territorial 
capital;  if  successful,  of  course,  on  the  square  would  be  built  the  building  to  be  used  by  the 
Legislature  for  their  meetings,  and  by  all  the  Territorial  offices  ;  the  structure  to  become,  with- 
out doubt,  when  the  Territory  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Wisconsin's  Capitol. 

The  question  as  to  the  location  of  the  capital  of  the  Territory  was  soon  settled  in  favor  of 
Madison,  and  Doty  made  haste  to  "stake  off"  the  public  square  "therein— the  fact  being  that 
the  Surveyor,  John  V.  Suydam,  had  only  run  the  exterior  lines  of  the  plat.  In  midwinter, 
the  square  was  surveyed  by  Moses  M.  Strong,  of  Mineral  Point,  and  its  boundaries  indicated  by 
stakes.  Then  followed  the  commencement  of  a  building  thereon  for  "Territorial  purposes  ;" 
but  the  mterests  of  Dane  County — "county  purposes" — in  the  grounds,  were  lost  sight  of. 

But  the  question  was  soon  agitated  as  to  whether  the  Territory  had  a  legal  title  to  the 
ground8---a  very  important  question,  and  one  to  be  settled  before  much  public  money  should 
be  expended  thereon. 

f  ,,^''®  <l"®st'o°  '^^  referred  to  Moses  M.  Strong,  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States, 
tor  the  ierritory,  by  the  Legislature,  who  reported  on  the  23d  of  January,  1839,  that  the  dedi- 
cation by  Doty,  in  his  two  plats,  of  the  public  square  to  the  Territory,  conveyed  no  title  to  the 
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same,  but  that  Mason  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  land ;  but  that  the  latter,  on  the  2l8t  of  March 
1837,  conveyed  an  individual  half  of  it  to  Kintzing  Prichette.  "Whether,"  said  Mr.  Strong' 
"  this  deed  vests  in  Mr.  Prichette,  the  half  or  the  quarter  of  these  lands,  is  a  question  about 
which  there  might  well  be  two  opinions,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  inquiry  to  decide." 

"Considering,"  continues  Mr.  Strong,  "  that  the  interests  of  the  Territory  imperatively 
required  that  the  title  to  the  ground  on  which  the  capitol  stands,  together  with  such  ground 
adjacent  thereto  as  might  be  convenient,  should  be  speedily  secured  to  them,  or  that  it  should 
be  known  with  certainty,  at  an  early  day,  that  it  would  not  be,  I  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Messrs. 
Mason  k  Prichette,  and,  on  the  7th  of  January  instant,  I  received  from  them  a  power  of  attorney 
authorizing  me  to  convey  the  title  to  the  Territory,  accompanied  by  a  request  that  I  would  exe- 
cute a  conveyance  agreeably  to  the  authority  given  in  the  letter  of  attorney.  Accordingly,  on 
the  16th  day  of  January,  instant.  I  executed  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  a  deed  of  the 
tract  known  and  described  as  upon  the  plat  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Doty  as  the  public  square,  to 
be  held  by  the  Territory  until  the  organization  of  a  State  government,  with  reversion  to  the 
State  when,  organized  ;  which  secures  to  the  Territory  '  a  title  to  the  ground  on  which  the  cap- 
itol thereof  stands.' 

The  power  of  attorney  and  deed,  which  were  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded,  are  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  read  as  follows  : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  Stevens  T.  Mason  and  Julia  E.  Mason  his  wife,  and  Kintzing  Pritchette,  all 
of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  State  of  Michigan,  have  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  and  we  do  by  these  presents 
make,  constitute  and  appoint,  Moses  M.  Strong,  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Tet-ritory  of  Wisconsin,  our  suffio  ent  and 
lawful  Attorney  for  us  and  in  our  names  to  grant,  bargain,  sell,  remise,  release  and  forever  quit  claim  or  to  convey  in  fee 
simple  or  in  any  names  [manner]  whatsoever,  which  may  seem  to  him  proper,  all  that  certain  plot  and  piece  of  land, 
together  with  all  and  singular  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  lying  and  situate  in  the  city 
of  Madison  and  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  upon  which  the  capitol  of  the  said  Territory  is  located  and  built,  together 
with  such  lands  contiguous  and  adjacent  thereto  as  is  now  or  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Territory,  or  has 
been  heretofore  in  any  manner  or  by  any  other  person  or  persons  conveyed  to  the  said  Territory  unto  the  said  Teni- 
tory  of  Wisconsin,  [sid^  or  to  such  person  or  persons,  his  or  their  successors  or  assigns,  as  maybe  designated  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  said  Territory,  or  may  be  considered  fit  and  proper  by  our  said  Attorney,  for  the  sole  use  and  behoof  of 
the  said  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  also  for  us  and  in  our  names,  places  and  stead,  and  as  our  proper  act  and  deed  to 
execute,  seal  and  deliver  and  acknowledge  such  conveyances  and  assurances  of  the  said  premises  unto  the  said 
Tevriiory,  or  to  such  person  or  persons,  his  or  their  successors  or  assigns  designated  as  aforesaid  to  the  sole  use  and 
behoof  of  the  said  Territory  as  shall  be  needful  and  necessary  for  doing  thereof,  and  as  shall  be  to  the  good  liking 
and  approbation  of  the  counsel  learned  in  the  law  of  the  said  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  giving  and  granting  unto  our 
said  Attorney,  full  and  absolute  authority  to  do,  execute  and  perform  any  act  or  acts,  thing  or  things  whatsoever,  us 
shall  be  needful  and  necessary  to  be  done,  touching  or  concerning  in  any  wise  the  premises  aforesaid  or  conveying  or 
assuring  thereof  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  we  might  do  if  personally  present, 
hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  lawful  acts  done  by  our  said  Attorney  by  virtue  hereof.  In  testimony  whereof,  we 
have  hereunto  severally  set  our  hands  and  afSxed  our  seals  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight.    ■ 

Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of   ^  S.  T.  Mason,  [l.  s.] 

3.  S.  Rowland,  V  Julia  E.  Mason,  [i.  s.] 

S.  Humes  Porter.         j  Kintzing  Pritchettb,  [l.  s.] 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  we,  Stevens  T.  Mason  and  Julia  E.  Mason  his  wife,  and  Kintzing  Pritchette, 
all  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  County  of  Wayne  and  Stale  of  Michigan,  by  Moses  M.  Strong,  our  Attorney  in  fact,  in  con- 
sideration of  one  dollar  received,  to  our  full  satisfaction,  as  well  also  as  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages derived  and  to  be  derived  by  us  iu  consequence  of  the  selection  of  the  land  hereinafter  described  as  thesilefor 
ihe  capitol  of  said  Territory,  have  given,  granted,  dedicated,  aliened,  remised,  released,  conveyed,  confirmed  and 
forever  quit-claimed,  and  by  these  presents  do  give,  grant,  dedicate,  alien,  remise,  release,  convey,  confirm  and  for- 
ever quit-claim  unto  the  Territory  of  Wisotnsiin,  the  following  tract  of  land  in  the  County  of  Dane,  in  said  Territory 
situate,  lying  and  being  iu  Sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  in  Township  number  seven  of 
Range  number  nine  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Beginning  at  a  post  marked  "  Public  Square,"  in  the  section  line  between  said  Sections  fourteen  and  twenty- 
three,  which  stands  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  west  from  the  cornerof  said  Sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  twenty-three 
and  twenty-four,  thence  south  forty-five  degrees  east,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  to  a  post  in  the  section  line 
between  said  Sections  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  which  stands  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  south  from  the  said 
corner  of  said  Sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  twenty  three  and  twenty-four,  thence  north  forty-five  degrees  east,  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  to  a  post  in  the  section  line  between  said  Sections  thirteen  and  twenty- four,  which  stands 
five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  east  from  the  said  coiner  of  said  Sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  twenty-three  and  twenty- 
four,  thence  north  forty-five  degrees  west,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  to  a  post  in  the  section  line  between 
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said  Sections  thirteen  and  fourteen,  which  stands  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  north  from  the  said  corner  of  said  Sec- 
tions thirteen  and  fourteen,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  thence  south  forty-five  degrees  west,  seven  hundred  and 
ninetv-two  feet  to  the  first-mentioned  bounds,  forming  a  square  plat  of  ground,  the  center  of  which  is  the  said  corner 
of  said  Sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  supposed  to  contain  fourteen  and  four-tenths  acres, 
be  the  same  more  or  less.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land  unto  the  said  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  until 
a  State  Government  shall  be  organized  in  lieu  of  the  Territorial  Government  now  in  existence  in  said  Territory  ;  and 
we  do  by  these  presents,  give,  grant,  dedicate,  alien,  remise,  release,  convey,  confirm  and  forever  quit-claim  unto  the 
«aid  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  to  the  said  State  Government  by  whatever  name  the  same  shall  be  called,  whenever  the  same 
shall  be  oresnized,  the  remainder  or  remainders,  reversion  or  reversions,  of  the  estate,  of,  in  and  to  the  said  tract  of 
land  and  the  same  forever  to  hold  from  and  after  the  time  when  the  Territorial  Government  of  the  said  Territory  of 
Wisconsin  shall  cease  to  exist. 

And  we  the  said  Stevens  T.  Mason,  Julia  E.  Mason  and  Kintzing  Pritohette,  do  hereby  further  covenant  and 
asree  to  and  with  the  said  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  and  with  the  said  State  of  Wisconsin  or  said  State  Govern- 
nient  when  organized,  that  we  will  forever  warrant  and  defend  the  before  granted  and  dedicated  premises,  unto  the 
said  grantees  respectively,  against  the  lawful  claims  or  demands  of  all  persons  whatsoever. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Stevens  T.  Mason  Julia  E.  Mason  and  Kintzing  Pritohette,  by  their  said  Attorney, 
Moses  II.  Strong,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals  at  Mineral  Point,  in  the  County  of  Iowa,  in 
the  Territory  aforepaid,  this  sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of   I  Stevkns  T.  Mason,  [l.  s.] 

W.  W.  Kane,  y  By  M.  M.  Strong,  his  Attorney  in  fact. 

George  Beatty.  J  Julia  E.  Mason,  [l.  s.] 

By  M.  M.  Strong,  her  Attorney  in  fact. 
KiNTZiNO  Peitobette,  [l.  s.] 

By  M.  M.  Strong,  his  Attorney  in  fact. 

"In  1846,"  says  J.  G.  Knapp,  "I  was  elected  to  the  place  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Property,  and,  entering  upon  the  duties,  I  hired  one  man  to  do  all  the  work  required,  to  whom 
I  paid  $150  a  year.  At  that  time,  the  park  was  more  than  half  covered  with  hazel-bushes  and 
oak  grubs.  The  fisrst  were  destroyed  by  mowing ;  the  last  were  dug  up.  The  wild  grass  was 
succeeded  by  tame  grasses,  partly  by  sowing  the  seed  and  partly  by  a  spontaneous  growth.  The 
trees,  then  the  merest  bushes,  were  trimmed  up  to  about  six  feet,  that  being  nearly  one- half 
their  entire  height.  In  1847, 1  contracted  with  Alexander  McBride,  at  50  cents  a  tree,  for 
planting  the  outside  row  of  maples  and  elms,  he  agreeing  to  warrant  their  growth." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1866,  a  contract  was  made  by  the  State  with  J.  H.  Underwood,  for 
sinking  an  artesian  well  in  the  park,  near  the  capitol,  with  wrought-iron  tubing,  eight  inches 
exterior,  and  six  inches  inside ;  to  be  sunk  500  feet.  No  water  was  obtained  at  that  depth,  and 
the  work  was  continued  to  the  depth  of  1,026  feet,  or  more  than  100  feet  below  the  sea  level, 
but  without  success.  The  work  was  thereupon  closed  up.  Afterward,  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  the  water  standing  in  the  well,  being  about  sixty  feet  below  the  surface.  ,At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  shaft  was  placed  a  steam  pump ;  and  the  water  was  thus  forced  into  the  capitol. 
By  this  means,  a  large  supply  of  water  was  obtained,  which  proved  also  to  be  mineral  water. 

An  analysis  shows  that  one  gallon  of  it  contains  the  following  salts :  Chloride  of  sodium, 
0.671  grains;  sulphate  of  soda,  1.538  grains;  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  1.956  grains  ;  bi-carbonate 
of  hme,  8.120  grains;  bi-carbonate  of  magnesia,  6.937  grains;  bi-carbonate  of  iron,  0.555 
grains;  silica,  1.456  grains;  total,  21.233  grains.  This  water  is  highly  recommended  for  its 
medicinal  properties.     The  cost  of  the  well  was  $8,590. 

The  park,  in  its  natural  state,  did  not  present  a  very  attractive  appearance.  It  was  stud- 
ded here  and  there  with  oaks  of  a  small  size,  and  occasionally  the  view  was  interrupted  by  hazel- 
bushes  and  oak  grubs.  Gradually,  however,  it  assumed  a  more  inviting  aspect.  In  1842,  a 
board  fence  was  placed  around  the  grounds,  the  cedar  posts  having  been  cut  partly  on  the  banks 
of  the  lakes  and  partly  on  the  Wisconsin  Kiver.  This,  in  the  end,  became  an  eye-sore  to  all 
gcod  people,  and  was  finally  taken  away,  and  in  its  place  was  put  up  the  excellent  iron  fence 
which  now  surrounds  the  park  ;  it  was  finished  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of  $43,691.  The  stone  pil- 
lars at  the  gateways  are  much  admired.  Outside  the  fence,  but  on  the  public  grounds,  there  was 
afterward  laid  down  an  excellent  pavement  with  suitable  gutters,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
At  different  times,  trees  have  been  set  out,  until  now  the  grounds  are  well  shaded.  The  "  crown- 
ing glory  "  of  the  park,  however,  is  the  iron  fountain,  erected  in  1878,  at  a  cost  of  |2,000. 
Ihe  park  improvements,  exclusive  of  the  fence  and  well,  cost  $22,197.43. 
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DANE   COUNTY  BIBLE   SOCIETY. 

The  Dane  County  Bible  Society  was  organized  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  American  Bible 
Society  February  10,  1847.  John  Y.  Smith  was  chosen  President ;  Chester  Bushnell,  Vice 
President ;  E.  M.  Williamson,  Secretary  ;  Benjamin  Holt,  Treasurer  ;  and  Rev.  Charles  Lord 
Depositary.  A  constitution  was  framed,  and.  visitors  appointed  for  the  towns  of  Fitchburg.  Sun 
Prairie,  Dane,  Verona,  Windsor,  CoDtage  Grove,  Albion  and  for  the  English  settlement.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  1848,  Rev.  Mr.  Lord,  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  who  was  present 
submitted  a  plan  for  supplying  the  county  and  keeping  it  supplied  with  the  Scriptures.  The 
county  of  Sauk  was  embraced  in  the  operations  of  the  society,  and  an  agent  (Rev.  Mr.  Egbert- 
son)  appointed  to  visit  the  two  counties  to  solicit  donations  and  circulate  the  Bible.  Books 
were  ordered  from  New  York  to  about  the  value  of  |300,  and  ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
appointed  as  local  agents  for  the  village  of  Madison.  H.  G.  Bliss  was  appointed  Assistant 
Treasurer  and  Depositary. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  May  29, 1849,  the  same  officers  were  re-elected,  except  J.  T.  Clark, 
Vice  President,  in  place  of  C.  Bushnell.  In  January,  1850,  Rev.  V.  A.  Bogue  was  engaged  as 
agent,  and  an  additional  supply  of  Bibles  ordered.  At  the  annual  meeting,  June  13,  1850,  the 
Treasurer  reported  books  on  hand,  $54.35,  and  cash  received  from  various  sources,  |148.68. 
The  debt  due  the  parent  society  was  f  131.78.  In  June,  1851,  some  twelve  local  agents  were 
appointed  to  canvass  the  city.  At  the  annual  meeting,  June  29,  the  Treasurer  reported  $856.34 
as  the  cash  received  from  all  sources,  the  balance  due  the  parent  society  $120.06.  In  1852, 
visitors  were  appointed  for  the  city.  Mr.  Carpenter,  agent,  reported  he  had  received  |90,  col- 
lected in  the  county.  In  1853,  $200  was  donated  to  the  parent  society.  In  1854,  Charles 
HoUis,  County  Agent ;  Prof.  0.  M.  Conover,  elected  President ;  D.  H.  Wright,  Secretary,  and 
D.  S.  Durrie,  Treasurer.  In  1855,  Charles  Hollis  'was  County  Agent ;  engaged  for  three 
months.  In  1857,  George  Bevan  Smith  was  County  Agent.  In  1858,  Rev.  George  W.  Elliot 
was  elected  County  Agent.  In  1859,  Rev.  George  H.  Fox  was  elected  County  Agent,  who  laboied 
sixteen  weeks,  visited  twenty-two  town  societies,  and  received  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$393.31.  Rev.  S.  Fallows  was  City  Agent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  society  was  owing 
the  American  Bible  Society  $510.40.  During  the  year,  $223.22  were  paid,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $287.18.  Eev.  George  W.  Elliot  was  State  Agent.  Officers  elected  were  Prof.  J.  W. 
Sterling,  President ;  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  Vice  President ;  D.  H.  Tullis,  Secretary,  and  H. 
<jr.  Bliss,  Treasurer. 

Annual  meeting  was  held  February  26, 1860,  and  the  same  officers  were  re-elected.  The 
society  this  year  dispensed  with  a  County  Agent,  and  the  experiment  was  made  of  receiving 
remittances  directly  from  the  towns  to  the  County  Depository.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  M. 
M.  Jackson  and  Prof.  James  D.  Butler.  Officers  were  elected  the  same  as  previous  year,  except 
Prof.  0.  M.  Conover,  as  Vice  President,  in  place  of  Rev.  James  Caldwell. 

Annual  meeting  was  held  June  9,  1861;  M.  D.  Miller  was  elected  President;  K.  J. 
Fleischer,  Vice  President;  D.  H.  Tullis,  Secretary,  and  H.  G.  Bliss,  Treasurer.  Rev.  A.  H. 
Walter  was  appointed  County  Agent.  In  1862,  the  same  officers  were  re-elected.  George  M. 
Smith  was  appointed  County  Agent.  In  1863,  no  meeting  was  held.  In  1864,  Rev.  L. 
Salisbury  acted  as  County  Agent.  In  1865,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  January  29  ;  M.  D. 
Miller,  elected  President;  K.  J.  Fleischer,  Vice  President;  James  B.  Moseley,  Secretary; 
Charles  Hawkes,  Treasurer.  Two  thousand  Testaments  were  donated  to  the  soldiers  at  Camp 
Randall.  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  was  appointed  County  Agent  from  July,  1865.  Net  assets  of  the 
society  were  $385.04,  after  deducting  $548.03  due  the  parent  society. 

In  1866,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  February  25.  There  was  due  the  parent  society 
$598.11.  The  net  assets  were  $356.52.  C.  H.  Purple  was  elected  President ;  J.  H.  Carpenter, 
Vice  President ;  James  E.  Moseley,  Secretary ;  Charles  Hawkes,  Treasurer. 

In  1867,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  February  3.  William  Rucker  was  appointed  County 
Agent.     The  officers  were  the  same  as  the  preceding  year.     Due  the  American  Bible  Society, 
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$343.20.    The  net  assets,  $482.91.     At  this  meeting  a  new  constitution  of  the  society  was  sub- 
mitted and  adopted. 

Annual  meeting  was  held  February  2,  1868,  and  same  oflScers  were  re-elected.  Mr. 
Rucker  was  appointed  County  Agent.  The  sociecy  was  organized  under  the  general  laws  ol 
the  State,  1868,  as  an  incorporated  society.  The  lodging-rooms  of  the  several  hotels  in  Madi- 
son, were  supplied  with  Bibles,  the  American  Bible  Society  paying  one-half  the  expense ;  and 
a  supply  of  books  was  granted  to  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. 

In  1869,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  February  7.  Total  assets  of  the  society  were 
$646.58;  due  parent  society,  $129.96.  Officers  elected  were  the  same  as  the  previous  year, 
except  D.  S.  Durrie  was  made  Secretary,  in  place  of  J.  B.  Moseley. 

In  1870,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  February  8,  and  the  same  officers  were  re-elected. 
Mr.  Rucker  was  chosen  County  Agent;  Rev.  0.  D.  Teall,  City  Agent.  A  memorial  was 
sent  to  New  York  for  a  cheap  Danish  Testament.  The  total  assets  of  the  society  were  $782.85. 
Due  parent  society,  $229.60.  Same  officers  were  re-elected.  Rev.  Mr.  Rucker  was  re-em- 
ployed as  County  Agent. 

In  1871,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  February  5.  A  committee  was  appointed,  who 
reported  the  following  names,  who  were  duly  elected :  President,  J.  H.  Carpenter ;  Vice 
President,  F.  J.  Lamb  ;  Secretary,  D.  S.  Durrie ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Hawkes.  The  report  of 
D.  S.  Durrie,  Secretary,  was  then  read,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
following  resolution:  "Resolved,  That  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  the  Bible  was  the 
source  of  true  civilization,"  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest. 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  1872,  all  of  the  old  officers  were  re-elected. 

In  1873,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baptist  Church,  February  2.  The  officers 
of  the  last  year  were  all  re-elected.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  reading  of  Scriptures  and 
prayer,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Richards.  The  secretary  reported  that  the  receipts  for  the  past  year 
had  been  less  than  the  year  preceding  by  $373.52 ;  while  the  expenses  had  been  less  by  $203.76. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  for  1874,  was  held  on  Sunday  evening,  February  1,  at 
which  time  the  following  officers  were  re-elected :  President,  J.  H.  Carpenter  ;  Vice  President,  F. 
J.  Lamb ;  Secretary,  D.  S.  Durrie ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Hawkes.  After  the  election  of  officers,  the 
anniversary  exercises  were  opened  with  appropriate  services.  A  report  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary, D.  S.  Durrie,  and  an  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  H.  Stone  Richardson. 

On  February  7,  1875,  the  annual  meeting  was  held,  when  the  following  persons  were 
elected :  President,  J.  H.  Carpenter ;  Vice-President,  F.  J.  Lamb ;  Secretary,  A.  J.  Krum ; 
Treasurer,  A.  S.  Frank;  with  an  executive  committee  composed  of  members  from  the  different 
churches. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  for  1876,  was  held  February  6.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  was  read  and  approved,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  J.  H. 
Carpenter ;  Vice-President,  F.  J.  Lamb  ;  Secretary,  Hiram  Johnson ;  Treasurer  and  Depositary, 
A.  S.  Frank ;  the  Executive  Committee  remaining  the  same  as  the  year  previous. 

The  annual  meeting  for  1877  was  held  February  4.  The  old  officers  were  all  re-elected. 
The  anniversary  exercises  were  held  immediately  following  the  annual  meeting,  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.  D. 

The  annual  meeting  for  1878,  met  at  the  Congregational  Church,  at  7  o'clock,  February 
3.  On  motion  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Richards,  it  was  voted  that  the  officers  of  the  society  remain 
the  same  as  the  previous  year. 

Pursuant  to  a  previous  notice,  the  annual  meeting  for  1879,  was  held  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  February  16.  The  Treasurer  reported  that  $115.15  had  been  paid  the  American  Bible 
Society;  and  that  the  society  had  on  hand  $114.94.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  old  officers.  At  the 
anniversary  services  held  the  same  evening  and  place,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Wright  delivered  the 
annual  address. 
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The  year  of  1880,  February  1,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
The  officers  were  re-elected,  and  the  Executive  Committee  remained  as  it  was.  At  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  the  Rev.  M.  Benson  delivered  the  annual  address.  The  Treasurer  reported  that 
$175  had  been  paid  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  with  $61  cash  on  hand,  and  a  total  valuation 
of  $249.20  in  books.  The  society  owes  the  American  Bible  Society  $127.27  for  books,  leaving 
$129.93  worth  of  books  paid  for  in  the  hands  of  the  society. 

POLITICAL   DIVISIONS. 

The  political  divisions  of  most  counties  in  Wisconsin  are  the  town,  city  and  village. 

The  town  government  is  intrusted  to  a  Town  Board  of  Supervisors,  consisting  of  three 
members,  elected  annually  at  a  town  meeting.  The  other  town  officers  are  Town  Clerk,  Town 
Treasurer,  one  or  more  Assessors,  four  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Overseers  of  Highways,  and 
Constables  not  more  than  three.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  hold  office  for  two  years, 
two  being  elected  at  each  annual  town  meeting.  The  other  officers  are  elected  annually  at  the 
town  meeting.  The  form  of  city  government  depends  upon  the  charter  granted  by  the  State 
Legislature.  There  are  generally  a  Mayor,  the  chief  executive  officer ;  a  Common  Council, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  representatives  from  each  ward  in  the  city,  and  the  city  officers — a 
City  Clerk,  City  Treasurer,  City  Attorney,  Chief  of  Police,  a  Fire  Marshal  and  City  Surveyor. 

A  village  is  governed  by  a  Village  Board,  consisting  of  a  President  and  six  Trustees,  elected 
at  the  annual  charter  election.  At  such  election,  there  are  also  chosen  a  Village  Clerk,  Treas- 
urer, Supervisor  (to  represent  the  village  in  the  County  Government),  Marshal  and  Constable, 
and,  when  necessary,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Police  Justice,  each  of  whom  holds  office  for 
two  years. 

The  County  Government  is  in  charge  of  a  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  each  Town  Board,  a  Supervisor  from  each  incorporated  village,  and  one  from  each 
ward  of  every  city  in  the  county.  The  county  officers  are  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Sheriff,  Coroner, 
Clerk  of  Circuit  Court,  District  Attorney,  Register  of  Deeds,  Surveyor,  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  all  elected  biennially. 

Where  a  county  has  more  than  15,000  inhabitants,  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  may, 
if  they  choose,  divide  the.  county  into  two  superintendent  districts  for  school  purposes. 

The  towns,  city  and  villages  of  Dane  County  are  as  follows  : 

Towns — Albion,  Berry,  Black  Earth,  Blooming  Grove,  Blue  Mounds,  Bristol,  Burke, 
Christiana,  Cottage  Grove,  Cross  Plains,  Dane,  Deerfield,  Dunkirk,  Dunn,  Fitchburg,  Madi- 
son, Mazomanie,  Medina,  Middleton,  Montrose,  Oregon,  Perry,  Pleasant  Springs,  Primrose, 
Roxbury,  Rutland,  Springdale,  Springfield,  Sun  Prairie,  Vermont,  Verona,  Vienna,  Westport, 
Windsor  and  York.     Total,  35. 

City — Madison  is  the  only  city  in  Dane  County. 

Villages — Albion,  Belleville,  Black  Earth,  Cambridge,  Christiana,  Clifton,  Clinton,  Crosa 
Plains,  Dane,  Deanville,  De  Forest,  Foxville,  McFarland,  Marshall,  Mazomanie,  Middleton 
Station,  Montrose,  Morrison,  Mount  Vernon,  Oregon,  Paoli,  Pheasant  Branch,  Stoughton,  Sun 
Prairie,  Waupakee,  West  Cambridge  and  Windsor.     Total,  27. 

Abandoned — City  of  the  Four  Lakes,  City  of  the  Second  Lake,  Dunkirk,  Dunkirk  Falls, 
Van  Buren,  Manchester,  Beaumont,  City  of  Superior,  West  Madison,  Troy,  Middletown, 
North  Madison,  East  Madison  and  South  Madison.  Some  of  the  plats  of  these  places  were 
never  recorded. 

UNITED    STATES    COURT   HOUSE. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1868,  the  corner-stone  of  the  United  States  Court  House  and  Post 
Office  was  laid  with  appropriate  Masonic  ceremonies  by  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wis- 
consin. Addresses  were  made  by  Gov.  Fairchild,  President  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  others. 
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This  elegant  edifice  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Wisconsin  avenue  and  Mifflin  street,  oppo- 
site the  City  Hall  in  the  city  of  Madison.  It  was  built  by  the  General  Government,  without 
regard  to  expense,  and  by  mechanics  who  were  paid  by  the  day,  under  the  direction  of  A.  B. ' 
Mullett,  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  and  S.  V.  Shipman, 
Superintending  Architect.  It  is  a  four-story  building  above  the  basement ;  the  corners  and 
facings  are  constructed  of  Joliet  marble,  but  Madison  stone  is  used  for  the  inside  walls.  It  is 
113  feet  in  length,  and  70  feet  in  width ;  is  built  in  modern  style,  and  surmounted  with  a  man- 
sard roof.  The  interior  arrangements  are  complete  in  all  respects.  The  first  floor,  occupied  as 
the  post  office,  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

In  the  second  story  are  the  offices  connected  with  the  United  States  District  Court,  and 
those  of  the  Assessor  and  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  third  story  is  occupied  as  United  States  District  Court  room. 

The  building  is  placed  upon  the  most  permanent  and  enduring  foundations,  extending  some 
thirty  feet  into  the  earth,  and  it  is  literally  fire  proof,  being  built  of  stone  and  iron,  except  a  few 
interior  casings,  which  are  of  black  walnut.  The  structure  is  an  ornament  to  the  State  and  a 
credit  to  the  General  Government.     It  was  completed  in  1871. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

County  Court  Hottse  and  Jail— Poor   House  and    Parm— Agbicultuee— Dane   Cottnty 
Agricultural  Society— Horticulture  and  Madison  Horticultural  Society— Flora. 

COUNTY  court  HOUSE   AND  JAIL. 

The  first  Territorial  District  Court  for  Dane  County  was  held  in  the  American  Hotel.  The 
courts  afterward  had  their  sittings  in  the  capitol  until  the  court  house  was  erected. 

In  January,  1849,  the  County  Board  resolved  that  there  be  raised  $5,000  "on  the  assessment 
of  that  year,  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  the  erection  of  a  court  house. 
The  purchase  of  lots  on  which  to  erect  the  building  was  afterward  authorized  to  be  made.  A 
building  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  proposals  in  March  following,  for  the  work.  H. 
C.  Parker  was  the  successful  bidder  for  the  carpenter-work,  at  f  5,300  ;  and  E.  L.  Varney  for 
the  stone  and  mason  work  at  $6,860.  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  board  authorized  the  building 
committee,  in  case  of  a  failure  to  effect  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  court  house  and 
purchasing  a  site  for  the  same,  to  issue  county  orders  not  exceeding  $6,000  in  amount,  bearing 
interest  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.  The  specifications  for  mason-work,  signed  by  E.  L.  Varney, 
and  of  carpenter-work,  signed  by  H.  C.  Barker,  were  received,  and  recorded  in  the  book  of 
records  of  the  board  on  the  27  th  of  March.  The  mason- work  was  to  be  finished  by  the  20th 
of  October,  1850 ;  the  carpenter-work  by  the  16th.  of  March,  1851,  according  to  contracts 
signed  by  these  parties.  The  structure  was  completed  in  that  year.  It  is  situated  on  Lot  2, 
Block  68,  on  Main  street,  near  the  corner  of  Fairchild  street.  This  lot,  with  Lot  3,  same 
block,  was  purchased  April  6,  1849.  The  court  house  has  rooms  in  the  first  story,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  County  Judge,  Sheriff,  Treasurer  and  Clerk  of  Dane  County.  In  the  second  story, 
occupying  its  entire  space,  is  the  court-room,  where  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  coi^nty  has  its 
sittings.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  stone;  and,  at  the  date  of  its  erection,  the  house 
was  considered  a  creditable  structure  for  the  county ;  but  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  will 
soon  give  place,  doubtless,  to  one  much  larger  and  more  architectural  in  appearance. 

A  small  stone  building,  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  court  house,  was  erected  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  last-mentioned  structure,  on  Lot  3,  Block  68,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Kegister  of 
Deeds  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

In  1839,  the  County  Commissioners  "  Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  be  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  the  erection  of  a  County  Jail,  in  the  town 
of  Madison,  until  the  first  Monday  in  August,  next,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  time  such 
proposals  will  be  opened  and  read  publicly  by  the  Commissioners.  Said  jail  to  be  24  feet  long 
by  18  feet  wide,  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  apartments  or  rooms,  one  story  high,  to  be  con- 
structed of  square  timber,  the  walls  to  be  eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  that  notice  of  this  order 
be  published  in  the  Wisconsin  Mnquirer,  up  to  the  said  first  Monday  in  August. 

"  Ordered,  That  Simeon  Mills,  Esq.,  be  authorized  to  make  a  loan  of  $1,000,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  building  the  jail,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  fit." 

Bids  were  received  for  building  and  completing  a  jail  in  Madison  according  to  proposals 
published  as  follows :  Peter  W.  Matts,  for  $1,775 ;  George  Vroman,  $1,525.25 ;  Jairus  S.  Pot- 
ter, 1,139;  Nelson  Hart  &  Co.,  $1,575;  Isaac  Atwood,  $1,600;  Abel  Easdall,  $2,000;  David 
Hyer,  $1,745 ;  Thomas  Jackson,  $1,447 ;  N.  T.  Parkinson,  $1,348.  . 

Upon  examination,  it  appeared  that  Jairus  S.  Potter  was  entitled  to  the  contract,  he  having 
offered  the  lowest  bid,  but,  he  failing  to  offer  suflScient  bonds,  jt  was  ordered  that  the  con- 
tract be  let    to   the  next  lowest  bidder,  whereupon,  N.    T.   Parkinson,  having  offered  tne 
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next  lowest  bid,  appeared,  and  entered  into  contract  with  the  Commissioners.  The  build- 
ing was  constructed  of  hewed  logs,  having  two  rooms,  one  of  which  was  reached  by  passing 
through  the  first,  and  the  inner  room  had  some  of  the  ancient  appliances  for  securing  criminals. 
It  was  located  on  Butler  street,  in  Lot  10,  Block  113.  The  timbers  were  doweled  together  with 
iron  pins,  and  lined  inside  with  two-inch  planks  spiked  with  iron  spikes  every  four  inches.  It 
was  strong  and  safe,  considering  the  manner  of  its  construction.  James  R.  Vineyard,  who  shot 
Arndt  in  the  early  part  of  1842,  was  the  first  prisoner  confined  in  this  jail,  nearly  three  years 
after  its  erection.  It  had  previously  served  as  a  convenient  storehouse  for  the  Sheriff.  The 
building  continued  until  the  present  one  was  finished. 

In  1852,  the  County  Board  appointed  a  committee  to  fix  upon  a  site  and  procure  a  plan, 
and  build  a  new  jail.  For  the  sum  of  $400,  they  purchased,  early  in  1853,  Lot  13,  in  Block  68, 
in  Madison,  as  a  site,  for  the  building.  The  committee  at  the  same  time  agreed  upon  a  plan  for 
the  house,  which  the  Board  authorized  the  committee  to  build.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1853, 
they  contracted  with  A.  A.  Bird,  James  R.  Larkins  and  Jonathan  Larkins,  to  build  the  structure, 
to  be  completed  by  December  1,  1853,  and  to  cost  $6,950.  The  building  was  finished  in 
November  thereafter.  It  is  in  the  same  block  as  the  couct  house.  It  is  36x56  feet,  two  stories 
high;  the  front  part  and  basement  used  as^the  Jailer's  residence ;  the  jail  proper  is  divided  into 
fourteen  cells,  eight  below  and  six  above,  those  in  the  second  story  being  considerably  larger 
than  those  in  the  first.  Some  improvements  were  made  in  1877,  consisting  of  a  jail-yarJ  for 
vagrant  labor,  costing  about  |300.  This  structure,  doubtless,  will,  before  many  years  have  elapsed, 
be  replaced  by  one  more  secure,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  the  present  day. 

POOR    HOUSE   AND    FARM. 

The  Dane  County  Poor  House  is  located  in  the  town  of  Verona,  on  Section  14.  It  was 
opened  in  18.54  with  five  inmates,  and  at  that  time,  consisted  of  a  double  log  house,  with  a 
small  frame  addition.  Soon  after,  the  main  building  was  erected,  of  brick,  which  was  40x60, 
and  four  stories  in  height,  including  basement.  A  few  years  later  a  stone  wing  was  attached, 
23x38,  and  three  stories  in  height,  including  basement ;  also  a  brick  building,  28x32,  and  three 
stories  high,  including  basement,  so  that  the  present  capacity  is  about  ninety.  A  number  of  other 
buildings  necessary  for  the  protection  of  stock,  tools,  wood,  etc.,  have  been  supplied,  including 
a  frame  barn,  38x60  with  22  feet  posts,  and  basement  underneath.  The  Poor  Farm,  including 
detached  wood-lots,  consists  of  813  acres ;  153  acres  of  this  amount  constitute  the  Poor  Farm 
proper,  this  lying  in  a  solid  body.  The  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railroad,  now  being  built, 
crosses  the  farm  within  ten  rods  of  the  main  building. 

County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  have  been  elected  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
as  follows : 

1854,  Elijah  Lshaip;  1854-55,  Jaies  P.  McPherson;  1854-56,  William  R.  Taylor; 
1855-57,  George  Dow ;  1856-58,  J.  P.  McPherson ;  1857-59,  W.  R.  Taylor ;  1858-60,  H. 
M.Warner;  1859-61,  P.  W.  Matts;  1860-62,  W.  R.  Taylor;  1861-63,  H.  M.  Warner; 
1862-64,  P.  W.  Matts;  1863-65,  W.  R.  Taylor;  1864-66,  H.  M.  Warner;  1865-67,  P.  W. 
Matts;  1866-68,  W.  R.  Taylor;  1867-69,  H.  M.  Warner;  1868-70,  W.  W.  Treadway; 
1869-71,  W.  R.  Taylor  (resigned,  0.  W.  Thornton  elected  to  fill  vacancy) ;  1870-72,  H. 
M.  Warner;  1871-73,  T.  E.  Bird:  1872-74,  0.  W.  Thornton;  1873-75,  H.  M.  Warner 
(deceased,  J.  McKinzie  elected  to  fill  vacancy) ;  1874-76,  T.  E.  Bird;  1875-77,  J.  E.  Mann  ; 
1876-78,  John  McKenzie;  1877-79,  S.  M.  Van  Bergen;  1878-80,  L.  E.  Warner;  1879-81, 
W.  W.  Whalan;  1880-82,  S.  M.  Van  Bergen. 

AGRICULTURE. 

,  He  who  follows  agriculture  as  a  calling,  is  the  pioneer  in  all  new  countries,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  lawyer,  editor,  miller,  minister,  blacksmith,  and  all  others  who  depend  upon  anything 
Dut  tarming  for  a  livelihood,  and  who  never  fail  to  come  after  them  when  the" soil  has  been  made 
sufficiently  productive.     There  are  no  better  agricultural  counties  in  the  State  than  Dane. 
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With  its  productive  soil  and  good  markets,  the  county  has  always  furnished  a  field  for  profit- 
able returns  to  industry,  skill  and  means  applied  to  the  labor  of  tilling  the  ground.  The  whole 
county  is  more  than  usually  well  watered.  Where  there  are  no  springs,  lakes  and  streams,  good 
water  is  obtained  at  a  moderate  depth.  Generally  speaking,  the  soil  is  most  suitable  for  raising 
wheat,  or  was  when  new,  and  that  has  always  been  the  principal  product.  Corn,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  flax,  hops,  tobacco,  potatoes  and  other  root  crops,  fruits  and  grasses,  are  also  extensively 
cultivated. 

The  early  settlement  of  Dane  County  was  made  by  a  robust,  thrifty,  industrious  and  frugal 
class  of  men  and  women,  in  their  youth  and  prime  of  physical  life,  full  of  energy  and  days' 
work.  They  found  a  rich  soil,  like  themsfelves,  new  and  young  and  full  of  fertility,  yielding 
readily  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  earnest  and  ambitious  toiler  who  owned  and  cultivated  it, 
and  rewarding  his  efforts  with  abundant  harvests  of  all  kinds.  The  land  yielded  so  abundantly 
and  persistently  that  the  opinion  prevailed  for  many  years  that  the  grain-producing  qualities  ol 
the  soil  were  inexhaustible  ;  hence  the  straw  was  burned  to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  and  the  manure 
was  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  Crop  after  crop  of  grain  was  taken  from  the  soil,  and  nothing 
returned  in  exchange  therefor  to  preserve  its  fertility,  until,  through  course  of  time,  the  crops 
became  less  and  less,  and  less  still,  so  that  now  lands  which  at  one  time  would  yield  with  reason- 
able certainty  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  yield 
with  like  certainty  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  bushels.  Meantime,  the  habits  of  slothfulness  and 
waste  begotten  of  prosperity,  have,  in  some  cases,  become  a  part  of  the  farmers'  being,  and 
they  seem  to  have  no  desire  to  shake  off  the  wretched  and  ill-begotten  incubus  that  weighs  and 
keeps  them  down,  and  places  them  at  great  disadvantage  in  the  general  struggle  against  impend- 
ing adversity. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  gently  rolling,  hills  and  valleys  succeeding  each  other,  present- 
ing much  such  an  appearance  as  we  might  suppose  the  ocean  would  present,  if,  after  being  lashed 
by  a  tempest,  its  waters  were  instantly  congealed,  and  the  surface  clothed  with  verdure.  Hills 
are  seldom  so  abrupt  that  they  may  not  be  cultivated,  even  upon  their  summits  ;  valleys,  though 
well  watered,  are  very  rarely  marshy.  There  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  containing  so  large  a  body 
of  good  lands  as  Dane.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  section  not  covered  by  water, 
which  would  not  be  capable  of  profitable  cultivation.  The  soil  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  black  deposit  of  decayed  vegetation  (which  for  countless  ages  has  flourished  in  wild  luxuri- 
ance and  rotted  upon  the  surface),  of  loam,  and,  in  a  few  localities,  of  clay  mixed  with  sand.  The 
deposit  of  vegetable  mold  has  uniformly  several  inches  of  thickness  on  the  tops  and  sides  of 
hills;  in  the  valleys  it  is  frequently  a  number  of  feet.  A  soil  thus  created  of  impalpable  pow- 
der formed  of  the  elements  of  organic  matter,  "  the  dust  of  death,"  we  need  scarcely  remark,  is 
adapted  to  the  highest  and  most  profitable  purposes  of « agriculture — yielding  crop  after  crop  in 
rank  abundance,  without  any  artificial  manuring. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  is,  as  previously  stated,  of  a  gently  undulating  character, 
the  exceptions  being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  such  of  its  tributaries  as 
have  their  rise  within  the  county.  In  these  localities,  particularly  along  the  Black  Earth  Creeic, 
are  found  the  bold,  precipitous  bluffs  and  deep  ravines  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin ; 
with  these  exceptions,  there  is  but  very  little  ground  in  the  county  too  rough  for  cultivation. 

Prairie  and  Timber. — In  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  county  there  are  exten- 
sive prairies,  and,  consequently  (especially  in  the  northern  towns),  a  scarcity  of  timber ;  but 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  county  the  burr  and  white  oak  openings  predomi- 
nate, and  afi'ord  an  adequate  supply  of  timber,  though  not  of  the  best  quality  for  building  pur- 
poses. With  the  exception  of  some  irreclaimable  specimens  about  the  sources  of  the  Kosh- 
konong,  in  the  east  part  of  the  county,  marshes  are  not  inconveniently  numerous  or  extensive. 
They  are  valued  for  the  supplies  of  hay  they  furnish,  which,  when  properly  cured,  is  considered 
nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  English  grass. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  the  marshes  are  gradually  being  recovered  from  the  dominion  of 
the  waters,  the  drier  portions  becoming  susceptible  of  tillage,  and  other  portions  which  werefor- 
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merly  too  wet  for  mowing,  becoming  adapted  to  that  process.  This  change  is  being  effected, 
not  by  the  expensive  process  of  draining,  but  as  the  natural  result  of  opening  the  soil  of  the 
adjacent  land  for  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  the  water 
which  the  hide-bound  soil  was  wont  to  shed  off  into  marshes  and  streams.  And  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  that  this  reclaiming  effect  upon  the  marshes  will  continue  to  be  felt  until  the  ara- 
ble land  is  all  brought  under  cultivation.  The  advantage  which  the  farmer  will  derive  from  this 
fortunate  circumstance,  will  be,  that  much  *f  his  marsh  land,  which  was  once  too  wet  even 
for  the  wild  grass,  will  be  recovered  for  that  product,  while  the  drier  portions  will  become  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  English  grass,  which,  if  not  materially  better  in  quality,  will  excel  the 
wild  grass  in  quantity,  in  the  ratio  of  about  three  to  one  upon  the  same  area. 

General  Character  of  the  Soil. — The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam — the  proportions  of 
sand,  clay  and  vegetable  mold,  of  which  it  is  composed,  vary  in  different  localities,  and  with 
the  undulations  of  the  surface ;  vegetable  mold  being  most  abundant  in  the  prairie  and  bottom 
lands,  sand  in  the  burr  oak,  and  clay  in  the  white-oak  openings.  As  the  soil  is  penetrated,  clay 
becomes  more  predominant,  until,  at  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  a  sub-soil  of 
brown  clay  is  reached.  This  deposit  is  from  two  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and  suificiently  compact 
to  prevent  the  leaching  of  the  soil.  Below  it  various  formations  are  found  in  different  localities, 
but  the  most  common,  so  far  as  observations  have  been  extended,  is  a  sandy  gravel  of  great  com- 
pactness. 

As  we  approach  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  sandy  quality  of  the  soil  becomes  more  predomi- 
nant. In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  extending  a  little  west  of  the  center,  granite  bowl- 
ders of  almost  every  variety  abound ;  but  in  the  western  portions  these  mysterious  strangers  dis- 
appear. 

Limestone,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and  flint,  is  very  abundant  in  every  part  of  the 
county,  and  the  soil,  of  course,  is  well  supplied  with  lime.  In  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  and  in 
some  other  localities,  sandstone  of  excellent  quality  for  building  purposes  is  found. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  soil,  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  it  produces,  in 
greater  or  less  perfection,  all  the  varieties  of  grains,  grasses,  esculent  roots  and  fruits  commonly 
found  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 

The  coarser  grains,  adapted  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  hogs,  uniformly  suc- 
ceed well.  The  yellow  dent  Indian  corn  succeeds  better  in  Dane  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties  than  in  most  localities  in  the  same  latitude,  and  is  generally  cultivated  in  preference  to 
other  varieties.  The  quantity  of  black  sand  mixed  with  the  soil,  in  the  prairies  and  openings, 
has  the  effect  to  bring  forward  and  mature  this  crop  with  great  avidity  when  the  warm  season 
arrives.  The  soil  yields  large  crops  of  rye,  barley  and  oats,  with  rare  instances  of  failure.  Flax 
flourishes  well. 

The  usual  variety  of  esculent  roots  is  produced  in  the  county  in  great  abundance  and  with 
but  little  expense,  the  soil  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  growth. 

Woman's  Life  in  the  Qountry.* — There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  life  in  the  country  to 
many  Tvomen  is  but  a  ceaseless  routine  of  endless  work,  care  and  disappointments,  and,  as  they 
look  into  the  future,  nothing  but  work,  work,  work,  seems  to  beckon  them  on.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that,  after  struggling  on  for  years  against  fate,  many  of  them  become  morbid,  fretful  and  unrea- 
sonable, so  much  so  that  love  is  withdrawn  from  them ;  soon  health  and  home  are  gone  forever, 
and  many  of  them  become  subjects  for  the  insane  asylum,  for  statistics  are  showing  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  farmers'  wives  are  becoming  insane  than  of  any  other  class.  This  is  a  dark 
picture,  and  one  I  would  gladly  turn  from  could  I  do  so. 

It  IS  next  to  impossible  for  a  man  who  is  out  in  the  open  fields,  in  sunshine  and  storms, 
among  stock  and  growing  crops,  to  understand  what  the  needs  of  his  wife  are,  the  routine  of 
whose  life  must  of  necessity  be  monotonous  and  warping.  It  has  been  said  of  her  that  it  is  noth- 
ing outside  of  her  that  kills,  but  what  is  within.  She  needs  more  love,  sunshine,  sympathy, 
society  and  books— something  for  mind  as  well  as  body. 

•Bj  Mm.  H.  M.  LdwIr,  of  Madison,  Wl- 
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Every  intelligent  and  kind-hearted  farmer  ought  to  understand  this  more  fully  and  insist 
upon  his  wife's  taking  respite  from  care  for  a  certain  time  each  day,  if  she  will  not  do  it,  for  herself- 
for  he,  as  well  as  she,  will  reap  the  reward.  The  body  must  be  recreated  after  severe  toil,  and 
the  mind  must  be  wholly  freed  from  care  for  a  time  until  reaction  takes  place.  Each  person 
must  select  the  kind  of  recreation  most  suited  to  his  or  her  wants. 

Every  farmer's  table  should  be  supplied  with  the  most  palatable  and  digestible  food ;  good 
health  and  common  sense  teach  this,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  woman's  being  a  slave  to  pies 
and  cakes.  Many  women  feel  that  they  would  be  of  little  value  to  their  households  were  thev  to 
omit  making  and  baking  a  ton  of  cake  and  a  thousand  pies  a  year.  Let  us  be  Sensible  and  adopt' the 
English  and  German  custom  of  simple  living,  and  discard,  if  necessary  (which  it  probably  is  not), 
both  pies  and  cakes  for  freedom  and  smiling  faces.  Living  to  gratify  only  the  animal  wants  is  a 
very  low  form  of  existence.  Let  us  not  sell  the  soul  to  the  body,  but  have  higher  aims  and  aspi- 
rations, for  God  has  implanted  them  in  our  hearts. 

"  Then  sing  the  song  that  gladdens — 
Leave  out  the  sad  refrain, 
Raise  up  the  drooping  spirit, 
And  thou  '11  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

•'•  «  O  glorious  life  !  to  feel  the  thrill, 

To  live,  to  work  and  sing  1 
0  golden  hours  !  drift  slowly  by  j 
Life  is  a  priceless  thing.  " 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  are  becom- 
ing deeply  interested  in  self-culture.  Thousands  of  women  are  taking  the  Chautauqua  or  Bos- 
ton course  of  study  and  graduating  at  home.  Clubs  or  societies  for  the  study  of  art,  history, 
botany,  natural  history  and  household  science,  are  being  established  in  every  city  and  village; 
and  why  should  the  people  of  the  country  be  behind  ?  Cannot  every  country  town  organize  and 
sustain  a  society  or  club  of  men  and  women  students,  who  will  come  together  weekly,  semi- 
weekly  or  monthly,  on  Saturday  nights,  after  the  week's  work  is  done,  to  study  from  the  book  of 
nature,  as  it  is  opened  and  revealed  to  them  day  after  day  ?  Nowhere  can  natural  science  and 
natural  history  be  so  successfully  studied  as  in  the  open  fields,  deep  waters  and  quiet  woods  of 
the  country.  A  year's  careful  study,  at  times  not  missed  from  the  daily  avocations  of  life,  would 
give  a  "  paradise  of  intellectual  enjoyment"  unknown  before. 

People  living  in  the  country  should  make  friends  with  nature.  Then  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  isolation,  for  nature  is  a  companion  and  teacher  that  speaks  a  thousand  tongues  to  her 
admirers  as  she  constantly  unfolds  her  mysteries  that  are  so  old — ^yet  ever  new.  Wordsworth 
says : 

"Nature  never  did  betray 

The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness,  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 

Eash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  that  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings." 

A  host  of  large-brained  men  have  said  that  they  considered  it  the  best  part  of  an  education 
to  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  country.  Some  writer  has  said  that  "if  there  is  » 
room  in  every  farmer's  house  where  the  work  of  the  family  is  done,  there  should  be  a  room  in 
every  farmer's  house  where  the  family  should  live,  where  beauty  should  appeal  to  the  eye, 
where  genuine  comfort  of  appointments  should  invite  to  repose,  where  books  should  be  gath- 
ered, where  neatness  and  propriety  of  dress  should  be  observed,  and  where  labor  may  be  for- 
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gotten.  The  life  here  should  be  labor's  exceeding  great  reward.  A  family  living  like  this,  and 
there  are  families  that  live  thus,  ennoble  and  beautify  all  their  surroundings.  There  will  be  trees 
at  their  door,  and  flowers  in  their  garden,  and  pleasant  and  architectural  ideas  in  their  dwellings. 
Human  life  will  stand  in  the  foreground  of  such  a  home — human  life,  crowned  with  its  dignities 
■and  graces,  while  animal  life  will  be  removed  among  the  shadows,  and  the  gross  material  utilities, 
tastefully  disguised,  will  be  made  to  retire  into  an  unoffending  and  harmonious  perspective." 

However  mean  and  humble  life  in  the  country  may  be,  meet  it  and  live  it,  and  love  it,  and 
study  ways  and  means  to  make  the  children  love  it.  Teach  them  to  interest  themselves  in 
everything  about  them.  Train  their  eyes  to  see  and  their  ears  to  hear,  and  listen  occasionally 
with  them  in  the  twilight  of  the  morning  to  the  first  bird's  call,  far,  far  away,  to  the  answering 
voices  nearer,  until  hill  and  dale  echo  and  re-echo  with  earth's  sweetest  melody.  And,  as 
you  listen  in  this  enchanted  hour,  view  with  them  the  sun  as  it  silently  rises  in  the  east,  p?iint- 
ing  a  picture  of  wonderful  beauty  where  before  all  was  darkness  and  desolation. 

"  Can  Imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  this  ?" 

Everything  in  nature  is  awakened  by  this  new  force.  The  nodding  flowers  shake  off  the 
pearly  dew  and  stand  erect.  Soon  are  heard  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  neighing  of  the  horse, 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep  bell,  the  milk-maid's  merry 
song,  the  plow-boy's  honest  laugh,  and  the  earnest  voices  of  the  workers,  all  mingling  together 
in  one  grand  symphony.  No  earnest,  healthy  nature  can  participate  in  such  a  scene  as  this 
without  sending  up  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  to  God,  the  giver  and  maker. 

Chng  to  the  farm,  take  root  and  grow  there,  teach  the  young  people  to  beautify,  adore  and 
adorn  it,  and  to  make  the  home  the  one  sweet  spot  on  earth  whose  price  is  above  rubies.  Take 
the  old  German  motto  for  your  own  :  "  While  I  live  I  ascend  "  and  life  will  be  a  success  ;  and 
as  you  advance  into  the  dim  autumn  of  life,  time  will  so  mellow  and  sweeten  you,  that  before 
you  pass  to  the  great  beyond,  heaven  will  appear  almost  in  view. 

DANE    COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The 'first  Dane  County  Agricultural  Society  was  fully  organized  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1851.  The  articles  of  association  required  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  to  be  held  at  Madison 
(unless  otherwise  ordered)  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  of  each  year,  at  which  time  and 
place  a  cattle  show  and  fair  were  to  be  held.  Special  meetings  could  be  called  at  any  time  on  two 
weeks'  notice. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  oflBcers  of  the  society  for  the  year  1851  :  President,  Thomas  T. 
Whittlesey  ;  Vice-Presidents,  N.  J.  Tompkins,  William  H.  Fox,  Jonathan  Larkin,  Philo  Dunning, 
Charles  Wilson  and  George  Anderson  ;  Treasurer,  Jehu  H.  Lewis  ;  Secretary,  Robert  L.  Ream  ; 
Standing  Committee  on  Premiums,  Joseph  A.  Payne,  James  R.  Larkin  and  Philo  Dunning. 

The  officers  elect  for  the  year  1852  were  as  follows :  President,  William  H.  Fox,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Reuben  Winston,  W.  M.  CoUiday,  Adin  Burdick,  Walter  Waddle,  William  Douglas, 
Philo  Dunning, ;  Treasurer,  Jehu  H.  Lewis ;  Secretary,  Robert  L.  Ream ;  Standing  Committee 
on  Premiums,  Simeon  Mills,  William  H.  Clark  and  Abel  Dunning.  A  fair  was  held  in  Madi- 
son, in  the  fall  of  1851,  near  the  Yahara,  on  Block  212,  but  was  not  very  extensive,  or  largely 
attended.    No  other  fair  was  attempted  to  be  held  until  after  the  re-organization  of  the  society, 

Pursuant  to  previous  notice,  the  citizens  of  the  county  met  on  the  5th  of  April,  1856, 
and  adopted  a  constitution,  and  organized  a  new  county  agricultural  society,  by  an  election  of  the 
tallowing  board  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  P.  W.  Matts,  of  Grand  Spring  ;  Vice- 
iTesidents,  William  A.  White,,  T.  T.  Whittlesey  and  N.  P.  Spaulding ;  Corresponding  Secre- 

m.'        ^''^^^  '  Recording  Secretary,  H.  F.  Bond ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  H.  Fox.. 

ihe  society  held  its  first  annual  fair  at  Madison,  the  2d  and  3d  of  October.  It  was  most 
creaitably  attended,  considering  the  newness  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  the  number  of  animals  and 
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variety  of  articles  on  exhibition  both  surprised  and  pleased  every  one  in  attendance.  The  whole 
affair  showed  conclusively  that  there  were  abundant  elements  in  Dane  County  for  a  good  agricult- 
ural society ;  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  secure  high  success  but  proper  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  interested,  to  wit,  the  farmers. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  fair  were  about  $650,  and  the  net  receipts,  after  paying  all 
expenses  and  premiums,  were  nearly  $250,  which  sum,  added  to  the  State  appropriation  of  $100 
to  county  societies,  left  $350  or  thereabout  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year,  which  was 
put  at  interest  for  further  use. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  Madison  on  the  17th  of  December,  1856 
and  the  following  board  of  officers  was  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  P.  W.  Matts  • 
Vice-Presidents,  D.  S.  Curtis,  G.  H.  Slaughter  and  J.  B.  Carpenter;  Secretary,  H.  F.  Bond' 
Treasurer,  D.  J.  Powers ;  Executive  Committee,  Adin  Burdick,  S.  L.  Sheldon,  J.  H.  B.  Matts. 

The  official  board  of  this  society  for  the  year  1857,  was  as  follows :  President,  P.  W. 
Matts ;  Vice  Presidents,  D.  S.  Curtiss,  G.  H.  Slaughter  and  J.  B.  Carpenter);  Secretary,  H.  F. 
Bond  (succeeded  by  J.  W.  Hoyt) ;  Treasurer,  D.  J.  Powers ;  Bxecutive  Committee,  Adin  Bur- 
dick, S.  L.  Sheldon  and  J.  H.  B.  Matts. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  officers  embarked  with  zeal  and  energy  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  duties.  They  got  up  a  revised  edition  of  their  constitution  and  by-laws,  together  with 
a  circular  propounding  many  important  questions  for  the  consideration  and  answers  of  the 
farmers  of  the  county.  These  documents,  in  connection  with  a  very  ample  and  complete  pre- 
mium-list, offering  some  $800  in  premiums,  were  early  and  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
county. 

The  fair  was  appointed  to  come  off  at  Madison,  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th  days  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  duly  held  at  that  time,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  year  before. 

The  grounds,  located  on  Wisconsin  avenue,  in  Madison,  were  well  inclosed  with  a  high  and 
substantial  close-board  fence,  and  fitted  up  inside  in  a  snug  and  ample  manner,  having  a 
board  shed  150  feet  long  and  thirty  wide,  neatly  but  cheaply  built,  under  which  to  display  the 
more  substantial  articles  of  production  and  manufacture ;  and,  capacious  as  was  the  room,  it  was 
well  and  creditably  filled  with  everything  in  the  line  that  usually  enriches  and  adorns  such  exhi- 
bitions, each  excelling  in  his  own  particular  field  of  exhibition. 

The  amount  of  premiums  awarded  and  paid  was  about  $500.  The  annual  election  of 
officers  for  1858  was  held,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  on  the  2d  day  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  following  board  of  Officers  were  elected  for  the  following  year :  President,  W.  R. 
Taylor ;  Vice  Presidents,  L.  B.  Vilas,  Madison ;  J.  Greening,  Mazomanie  ;  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Madi- 
son ;  Executive  Committee,  W.  Coleman,  Oregon ;  E.  D.  Montrose,  York ;  S.  W.  Field, 
Fitchburg;  Secretary,  B.  W.  Skinner,  Madison;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  B.  Matts,  Verona. 

The  society  held  no  fair  in  1858,  on  account  of  the  holding  of  the  State  fair  at  Madison. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  the  officers  were  unani- 
mously re-elected  for  1858.  William  R.  Taylor,  Cottage  Grove,  President;  L.  B.  Vilas,  Mad- 
ison; J.  Greening,  Mazomanie,  and  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Vice  Presidents;  E.  W.  Skinner, 
Madison,  Secretary ;  J.  H.  B.  Matts,  Verona,  Treasurer ;  William  Coleman,  Oregon ;  E.  D. 
Montrose,  York,  and  S.  W.  Fields,  Fitchburg,  additional  members  of  the  Bxecutive  Committee. 

This  society  held  its  annual  fair  for  1859,  at  Madison,  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22d  days  of 
September,  at  the  present  State  fair  grounds. 

The  weather  was  quite  favorable,  and  the  attendance  large.  The  address  was  delivered  by 
H.  H.  Giles,  and  was  an  appropriate  and  able  production. 

Receipts  and  expenditures — Total  of  receipts,  $717.17  ;  total  of  expenditures,  $662.01; 
balance  in  treasury,  $45.16. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  the  following  persons  were  elected :  OflScers  tor 
I860— W.  R.  Taylor,  President ;  H.  Turvill,  J.  V.  Robbins,  More  Spears,  Vice  Presidents; 
Harrison  Reed,  Secretary ;  W.  W.  Tredway,  Treasurer ;  C.  Chipman,  J.  H.  B.  Matts,  M.i)- 
Montrose,  Executive  Committee.     There  was  no  county  fair  held  in  1860,  because  of  the  holdmg 
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of  the  State  fair  in  Madison.     In  1861,  the  grounds  were  used  by  the  General  Government  for  a 
rendezvous  for  soldiers  ;  and,  for  the  next  nine  years,  no  county  fair  was  held. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dane  County,  held  at  the  court  house,  in  the  city  of  Mad- 
ison on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
organizing  a  County  Agricultural  Society,  the  proceedings  were  as  follows  : 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  R.  W.  Lansing,  of  Blooming  Grove,  who  stated  the 
object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called. 

And  William  R.  Taylor,  of  Cottage  Grove,  was  chosen  as  Chairman,  and  0.  S.  Willey 
of  Madison  City,  was  selected  as  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Remarks  were  made  by  several  persons,  favoring  the  formation  of  such  a  society,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  County  Agricultural  Society  in  Dane  County  should  be  formed. 

A  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  George  C.  Russell,  of  Madison  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Fox,  of 
Fitchburg ;  E.  A.  Spencer,  of  Windsor  ;  George  E.  Bryant,  of  Blooming  Grove,  and  E.  Wood 
Comes,  of  Mazomanie,  were  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization,  and  draft 
a  constitution  for  the  consideration  of  a  future  meeting,  when  the  meeting  adjourned  until  the 
28th  day  of  May. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  of  May,  at  the  court  house,  William  R.  Taylor 
in  the  chair,  and  0.  S.  Willey  acting  as  Secretary  ;  when  the  committee  appointed  at  a  previous 
meeting  for  that  purpose,  reported  a  plan  for  organization,  and  submitted  the  form  of  a  consti- 
tution drafted  by  them,  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  ;  which,  on  the  motion  of  Thomas 
S.  Allen,  was  read  to  the  meeting,  and,  after  some  slight  amendments  being  made,  was,  on  the 
motion  of  William  T.  Leitch,  of  the  city  of>  Madison,  adopted. 

A  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  James  P.  McPherson,  of  Springdale ;  Joseph  Main,  of  Rut- 
land ;  E.  A.  Spencer,  of  Windsor ;  H.  M.  Warner,  of  Black  Earth,  and  W.  T.  Leitch,  of  the  city 
of  Madison,  were  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  society,  and  who  reported  the  following- 
named  persons  for  officers,  respectively,  and  they  were  elected  as  officers  of  the  society  for  the 
year  1870,  viz.: 

President — William  R.  Taylor,  Cottage  Grove ;  Secretary — George  C.  Russell,  Town  of 
Madison ;  Treasurer — George  A.  Mason,  City  of  Madison. 

Board  of  Trustees  :  First  Assembly  District — George  E.  Bryant,  Blooming  Grove  ;  Sec- 
ond Assembly  District — Clement  E.  Warner,  Windsor  ;  Third  Assembly  District — Matthew 
Anderson,  Cross  Plains ;  Fourth  Assembly  District — James  P.  McPherson,  Springdale  ;  Fifth 
Assembly  District — William  T.  Leitch,  City  of  Madison  ;  Eleventh  Senatorial  District — Rich- 
ard D.  Frost,  Blooming  Grove ;  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  District — David  Ford,  Springfield. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  officers  and  Trustees  was  held  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1870,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  State  capitol  at  Madison,  at  which  meeting 
the  premium  list  was  arranged,  and  September  20,  21  and  22,  was  fixed  as  the  time,  and  the 
fair  grounds  in  the  City  of  Madison,  the  place,  for  holding  the  first  fair. 

The  first  fair  was  held  at  the  fair  grounds  in  the  city  of  Madison,  on  the  20th,  21st  and 
22d  of  September,  1870,  and  was  a  gratifying  success  to  the  friends  of  the  society,  there  being  _ 
a  good  attendance,  and  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  general  products  of  the  county;  the  receipts  of 
the  society  during  the  fair  being  $2,111.09.  The  officers  of  the  society,  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts  in  their  first  fair,  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  some  permanent  grounds 
to  hold  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  society,  secured  aid  from  the  county  in  purchasing  a  tract 
of  about  eight  acres  adjoining  the  State  Agricultural  Society's  grounds,  and  the  city  limits. 
This  tract  containing,  as  it  did,  most  of  the  stock  sheds  and  stables  heretofore  used  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  when  holding  its  fairs  at  Madison,  it  places  the  county  society  in  a 
position  whereby  they  have  permanent  grounds  and  ample  accommodations  for  their  future 
exhibitions.  <  r  o 

The  society  have  held  annual  fairs  from  1870  to  1877  inclusive,  since  which  time  the  State 
^airs  have  been  held  at  Madison,  and  the  county  society  has  maintained  its  organization,  but 
has  held  no  exhibitions.    '  &  ' 
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Since  the  organization  of  the, society,  the  annual  exhibitions  have  steadily  increased  in 
value,  and  have  become  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  citizens  of  the  county,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  table  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  society. 


TEAB. 

RECEIPTS. 

DISBUKSEMENTS. 

PREMIUMS  PAID, 

1870       

$2,111  09 
2,787  33 
5,012  95 
2,799  34 
4,877  80 
3,382  53 
3,413  83 
8,622  24 
1,105  00 

$2,095  94 
2,765  41 
5,050  02 

.  2,768  22 
4,i83  74 
3,807  71 
3,396  21 
3,620  72 
1,119  32 

$1,057  15 

1,329  92 

2,891  60 

485  00 

1871 

1872         

1873 

1874         

1,698  87 
2,221  77 
1,879  60 
2,000  46 
65  63 

1875       

1876 

1877      

1878*. 

Total 

$29,112  11 

$29,107  29 

$13,629  69 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  society  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  time : 

Presidents— William  R.  Taylor,  1871-72;  Matthew  Anderson,  1873  to  1879  inclusive; 
W.  C.  Kiser,  1879-80. 

Secretaries— George  C.  Russell,  1871 ;  0.  S.  Willey,  1872 ;  George  C.  Russell,  1873  to 
1880  inclusive. 

Treasurers— George  A.  Mason,  1871-72 ;  James  L.  Hill,  1873 ;  William  T.  McConnel, 
1874  to  the  present  time. 

HORTICULTITRE    AND    THE    MADISON    HORTICULTURAL    SGCIETY.f 

To  speak  of  the  history  of  horticulture  in  Dane  County,  a  county  the  existence  of  vfhioh 
began,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday,  seems  somewhat  like  pretension.  But  when  we  reflect  for  a 
moment,  that  history  is  often  made  up  in  the  very  briefest  periods  of  time,  in  the' most  circum- 
scribed geographical  limits,  or  observe  the  eiforts  which  are  everywhere  being  made  to  unravol  the 
mysteries  of  the  origin  of  nations,  and,  above  all,  the  great  interest  taken  by  the  wisesi  and 
greatest  of  our  time  in  such  efforts,  we  need  not  shrink  from  recording  the  progress  in  any  or  all 
the  arts,  ornamental  or  useful,  of  any  portion  of  our  people,  or  of  any  part,  though  it  be  only  a 
small  part,  of  our  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Besides,  if  it  were  given  me  to  make  choice  of  a  subject,  by  the  discussion  of  which  I  could 
best  show  the  progress  of  our  citizens  of  Dane,  I  should  prefer  that  of  horticulture  to  any  other. 
For  it  has  ever  been  found  that  in  proportion  as  nations  become  educated,  cultured  and  affluent, 
they  become  horticultural.  It  was  the  great  and  wise  Lord  Bacon  who  said,  "  Man  shall  ever 
see,  that  when  ages  grow  into  civility  and  elegance,  men  come  to  build  stately  edifices  sooner 
than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection." 

The  art  of  horticulture  is  of  slow  growth,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  taught ;  it  must  be 
learned.  Practically  speaking,  it  is  not  to  be  bodily  transplanted  from  one  countiy  to  another, 
scarcely  from  one  State  to  another,  nor,  indeed,  always  from  one  county  to  another,  especially 
in  this  State.  If  we  seek  success  in  horticulture  by  imitating  the  -horticultural  processes  of 
other  places,  we  find  to  our  grief  that  imitition  is  the  mother  of  ill  luck.  If  we  seek  success  in 
learning  for  ourselves  by  our  own  labor  and  thought  and  close  observation,  we  find,  though 
our  progress  is  slow,  it  is  progress.  Nor  is  there  any  other  wise  course  open  to  us.  We  are, 
if  not  a  new  people,  at  least  a  people  laboring  under  new  co)iditions.  Wisconsin  is  not  horticult- 
urally  a  California  nor  a  Massachusetts.  We  cannot  take  either  of  these  States  for  our 
example  in  horticulture,  nor,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  said,  can  we  adopt  in  this  particular  any 
State  for  our  example ;  we  must  learn  for  ourselves. 

*  No  fair  held  in  IMS. 

t  From  the  pea  of  Dr.  Joseph  Uobbins,  of  Madison. 
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For  the  soundness  of  this  assertion,  I  would  bid  you  look  around  over  this  county,  mark 
the  blasted  and  ruined  orchards,  and.  listen  to  the  stories  of  fruit-tree  failures  as  told  by  our 
people.  These  trees  were  brought  from  the  East,  from  the  Middle  States,  and,  occasionally, 
from  the  South.  Some  four  hundred  varieties  of  apple  trees  have  thus  been  tried  in  this  State, 
and  as  with  the  apple  tree,  so  with  other  fruit  trees.  This  is  imitation,  and  the  result  disappoint- 
ment, disgust,  and  loss  of  time  and  money.     It  is  art  without  science. 

Now  comes  science,  taking  art  by  the  hand,  and  saying  to  her,  "  Follow  me."  A  new  era 
began  in  horticulture.  Men  commenced  to  learn  something  of  the  climate,  something  of  the 
soil,  the  aspect,  the  proper  elevation,  the  best  method  of  treating  the  tree  and  the  be«t  kind  of 
trees  to  grow.  The  observer,  warned  by  the  folly  of  imitating  men  a  thousand  miles  away,  began 
to  look  over  his  neighbor's  fence,  watch  his  neighbor's  success,  learn  the  conditions  of  that  suc- 
cess, and  then,  and  not  until  then,  plant  and  watch  for  himself.  This  is  the  plan  of  to-day,  and 
this  is  the  plan  that  is  giving  us,  in  spite  of  our  short  doings,  fruit,  and  enough  in  variety  and 
quantity  and  quality  for  our  people  of  Dane  County. 

Is  this  historical  ?  I  answer,  it  is  the  record  of  a  revolution  in  horticulture  in  our  county 
as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  counties,  and  in  its  importance  deserves  to  be  so  considered  as  a 
lesson  to  the  future. 

The  history  of  horticulture  in  Dane  County  would  seem  to  commence  in  1845,  in  which 
year,  as  J.  C.  Plumb  informs  me,  he  first  peddled  fruit  trees  from  a  wagon  in  Madison  and 
through  the  county. 

H.  A.  Tenney  says :  "  In  1847,  there  was  no  such  thing,  practically  speaking,  as  fruit  in 
Dane  County.  There  came  in,  soon  afterward,  a  few  currants  from  John  Hand's  nursery,  near 
Black  Earth,  and  some  Fastolf  raspberries,  which  were  sold  at  |3  per  dozen  canes.  A  few  more 
currants  were  brought  in  by  some  settlers  about  the  same  time,  particularly  by  M.  MacFadden, 
in  the  south  corner  of  the  county.  It  was  about  1854  that  Simeon  Mills,  Alexander  Botkin 
and  myself  sent  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  some  fruit  trees,  but  at  that  time  there  were  no 
orchards  in  bearing  in  the  county,  and  it  was  claimed  that  fruit  could  not  be  raised  here." 

Mr.  Ernest  Soiiimers,  in  1850,  planted  an  orchard  of  eight  hundred  trees  in  Farwell's  Addi- 
tion for  ex-Gov.  Farwell,  and  began  to  plant  for  himself  in  1853. 

Mr.  Larkins  had  a  small  orchard,  at  the  same  time,  near  the  present  city  cemetery.  There 
was  also  a  fair  new  orchard  at  Sugar  River  in  1850.  Peter  Matts,  of  Verona,  and  W.  A. 
Wheeler  had  young  orchards.  With  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  exceptions,  there  were  but  a 
few  scattering  fruit  trees.  ^ 

Independent  of  the  above  gentlemen,  growing  fruit  trees,  but  coming  later,  were  John  Hand, 
in  the  city ;  Plumb,  Willey  &  Co.  and  Chandler,  of  Rock  Terrace  Nurseries  ;  Howie,  of  West- 
port ;  a  nursery  at  Black  Earth ;  Bell,  of  Vermont ;  the  Turvilles,  on  Lake  Monona;  theAdamses, 
now  of  this  city  ;  and  others. 

Says  Mr.  Plumb :  "  In  1857,  Jonathan  French,  of  Fitchbiirg,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
apples  from  Dane  County,  at  the  county  fair  held  in  Madison,  which  called  for  mention  in  the 
published  report  of  the  Secretary  for  that  year.  From  1850  to  1860,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cannouse, 
01  Cottage  Grove,  was  a  large  planter  of  choice  fruit  trees,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful, his  soil  not  being  adapted  to  the  experiment.  In  the  spring  of  1858,  I  started  the 
'^7™'?"^'''*  nirsery  northeast  of  the  city,  in  company  with  D.  J.  Powers,  and  subsequently 
i'r -Q  T  ^"  ^^'^*y'  '''^^•'^  ^'*®  continued  independently  on  Lake  Monona's  shore  until  1867.  In 
18o9,  L.  B.  Chandler  started  upon  the  Robbins  farm,  and  continued  until  his  death,  in  1867. 
ihere  was  a  small  nursery  near  Sun  Prairie,  by  a  Mr.  Swan,  from  1859  to  1866,  and  one  also 
m  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove  for  a  few  years.'"' 

My  own  horticultural  reminiscences  extend  as  far  back  as  1855.     The  only  cultivated 

rmt  1  could  buy  upon  one  occasion  in  this  year  (I  mean  as  grown  in  Madison),  was  10  cents' 

worth  of  pie-plant,  out  of  almost  the  otAj  fruit  garden  in  the  city.     To  be  sure,  there  were  two, 

and  only  two,  grape-vines  in  the  city  at  that  time  (Clintons,  I  think  they  were),  and  I  did  not 

now  any  other,  though,  possibly  enough,  there  might  have  been  one  or  two  more  in  the  county. 
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Few  flowers  were  grown  in  those  days.  The  only  flower  garden  proper  that  I  remember 
belonged  to  G.  P.  Delaplaine,  and  was  attached  to  his  cottage  on  the  square ;  and  the  only 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden  to  Col.  Fairchild,  on  Monona  Lake. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Madison  Horticultural  Society  to  give  the  needed  impetus  to  fruit 
planting,  flower  growing,  landscape  gardening  and  rural  art  in  general,  for  which  nature,  in  the 
beautiful  and  scenic  surroundings  of  both  city  and  country,  had  so  bountifully  provided. 

This  society  was  organized  July  17,  1858,  and  chartered  March  29,  1861.  It  is  the 
parent  society  of  all  similar  societies  in  the  State.  Some  of  its  ofiicers,  as  William  T.  Leitch  and 
myself,  have  been  its  President  or  Secretary  for  over  twenty  years.  The  society  has  invariably 
held  three  exhibitions  in  the  year ;  and  for  many  years  monthly  winter  discussions  of  papers 
always  published.  It  is  possessed  of  ample  funds,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  spend  in  the  future 
a  liberal  amount  in  planting  shade  trees  and  otherwise  beautifying  the  city. 

It  may  be  permitted  me  to  add  that  it  was  at  one  of  the  meetings,  in  1858,  of  the  society 
that  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  grapes  could  be  grown  in  this  State.  Out  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  grew  my  experimenting  with  the  grape.  Since  then  I  have  tested  over 
400  varieties,  and  at  the  present  have  some  ninety  or  more  varieties  in  my  garden.  In  order  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  State  that  grapes  could  be  grown,  and  to  induce  them  to  grow  them, 
I  raised  for  many  years  some  400  plants  yearly,  and  scattered  them  broadcast. 

To-day  we  have  an  abundance  of  the  best  varieties  of  grape,  of  the  apple,  crab,  pear,  plum, 
cherry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  strawberry,  currant,  etc.,  by  which  it  can  be  readily  judged  that 
fruit  has  grown,  does  grow,  and  will  continue  to  grow,  most  luxuriantly  in  our  county,  if  we  only 
pay  it  the  attention  that  every  living  thing,  animal  or  vegetable,  requires  for  its  well  being. 

No  one,  indeed,  can  drive  through  our  towns  without  noticing  that  every  decent-looking, 
farmhouse  has  its  orchard,  large  or  small,  its  kitchen-garden,  its  little  sprinkling  of  flowers,  and 
more  or  less  of  that  out-door  ornamentation  that  tells  of  taste  and  ease  and  comfort  within. 

And  so,  to  some  extent,  with  the  more  primitive  log  cabin,  the  pioneer  home  of  the  West, 
Very  few  of  them  but  what  possess  some  scattering  fruit-trees,  many  of  them,  especially  among 
the  Germans,  a  little  vineyard,  all  alike  struggling  into  a  better  state  of  things. 

An  article  on  the  horticulture  of  the  county  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  something 
more  than  an  allusion  to  its  flowers,  nor,  indeed,  without  a  proper  notice  of  its  vegetables.  Of 
the  latter  it  may  be  justly  said  that,  for  years  past,  no  finer  varieties,  or  growth,  or  greater 
number  of  varieties  can  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  than  are  found  in  Dane 
County. 

And  of  the  cultivated  flowers,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  by  the  statement  furnished  us 
by  Mrs.  Williams,*  for  years  one  of  the  most  active  and  observant  members  of  the  city  horticult- 
ural society.  She  estimates  the  number  of  varieties  of  flowers  at  about  two  hundred. 
This  number  is,  I  think,  too  low,  as  I  have  grown  in  my  own  garden  one  hundred  and  twenty 
varieties  in  one  year.  Of  house  plants,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties;  of  foliage 
plants,  over  one  hundred  varieties ;  of  flowering  shrubs,  hardy,  half-hardy  and  tender,  some 
seven ty-flve  to  a  hundred  varieties,  and  of  roses,  at  least  a  hundred  varieties.  This  is  truly  a 
goodly  array,  horticulturally  considered,  for  Dane  County ;  and  if,  as  seems  so  justly  claimed,  it 
be  granted  that  advanced  horticulture  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  constant  expressions  of  a  highly 
advanced  state  of  society,  then,  indeed,  has  our  county  of  Dane  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
its  social  standing — second  to  none  in  the  Northwest. 

FLORA. t 

The  first  flower  of  spring  is  generally  to  be  found  about  the  middle  of  March,  on  the  east 
hillside.  It  is  the  spiritual  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  pasque-flower,  supposed  to  open  only  when  the 
wind  blows.  Each  flower-stalk  bears  several  gray,  silky  leaves,  crowned  with  a  single  large,  cro- 
cus-shaped flower  of  white,  tinted  with  pink  and  blue. 

*Mr8.  Williams  is  the  owner  of  the  Third  Ward  Conservatory,  so  many  years  saccessfally  managed  by  J.  T.  Stevens. 
■[•By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lewis,  of  Madison. 
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The  Hepatica,  liver-leaf,  is  the  next  comer,  with  lovely  white,  delicate  purple  and  pink 
flowers  all  crowded  together  like  a  pestful  of  little  bii'ds.  This  dear  flower  is  the  sweetest  mes- 
senger of  spring.  It  should  be  the  American  poet's  flower.  Our  two  varieties  are  the  H.  tri- 
loba (round-lobed  Hepatica),  and  H.  acutiloba  (sharp-lobed  Hepatica). 

The  Sanguinaria,  blood-root,  with  pure  white  blossom  and  bud  like  wax,  enveloped  in  a  robe 
of  pale  green,  is  most  beautiful.     The  root  is  filled  with  a  fluid  resembling  blood. 

Another  familiar  friend  sure  to  be  near  (for  plants  choose  their  company)  is  the  Anemone 
Nemorosa  wind-flower,  wood-anemone  of  poetic  fame,  and  A.  parviflora.  We  have  several  vari- 
eties coming  later. 

Thalictrum  anemonoides,  rue  anemone  and  Isopyrum  biternatum,  in  aspect  and  size,  closely 
resembles  the  Anemone  nemarosa. 

The  Dicentra,  Dutchman's  breeches,  is  a_perennial,  having  finely  divided  leaves,  from  the 
midst  of  which  arises  a  scape,  having  a  one-sided  raceme  of  white  or  creamy  pendulous  flowers. 
The  Corydalis  aurea  (golden  C.)  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and  resembles  the  Dutchman's 
breeches,  only  the  corolla  is  golden. 

The  Claytonea,  spring  beauty,  belongs  to  the  Portulacacese  family.  The  single  stem  bears 
a  pair  of  opposite  narrow  leaves,  and  a  loose  raceme  of  pretty  flowers;  corolla  rose-color,  with 
deeper  veins.     It  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  Clayton,  one  of  our  earliest  botanists. 

Cruciferse  Dentaria,  pepper-root,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Claytonea.  It  blossoms 
with  it,  and  somewhat  resembles  it.  Caetha,  marsh  marigold,  is  a  well-known  golden-colored 
flower  found  growing  in  wet  places.  It  is  commonly  called  cowslip.  The  cowslip  is  a  plant  not 
related  to  the  marsh  marigold. 

The  dandelion,  Taraxacum,  with  its  familiar  face,  needs  no  introduction  to  us  in  the  Mid- 
dle Western  States,  but,  in  the  far  Northwest,  it  is  a  stranger. 

The  Ranunculus,  crowfoot,  buttercup,  is  a  common,  well-known  flower,  named  by  Pliny  for 
a  little  frog,  the  ]^.  reptans  (creeping  crowfoot),  R.  fasciculares  (early  crowfoot),  R.  aquatilis 
(white  water  crowfoot),  R.  multifidus  (yellow  water  crowfoot),  R.  abortivus  (small-flowered  crow- 
foot), are  all  found  growing  in  and  around  Lake  Mendota. 

The  violet,  viola,  heart's-ease, 

"  The  first,  the  fairest  thing 
That  heaven  upon  the  earth  doth  fiing," 

is  found  growing  abundantly  in  our  woods.  The  V.  blanda  (sweet  white  V.),  the  V.  cucullata 
(common  blue  V.),  V.  sagittata  (arrow-leaved  V.),  V.  delphinifolia  (Larkspur  V.),  V.  pedata 
(bird-foot  V.),  are  the  varieties  most  frequently  seen. 

The  Trillium,  Wake  Robin  (name  from  trilix,  triple,  all  its  parts  being  in  threes).  It  is 
sometimes  called  Trinity  Flower.  The  T.  grandiflorum,  with  large,  white,  beautiful  lily,  is  the 
one  usually  seen  ;  but  the  T.  pectum  grows  freely  in  some  localities.  This  variety  grows  only 
in  North  America. 

Belles  integrifolia,  Western  Daisy,  abounds  in  a  few  localities ;  its  rays  are  of  violet 
purple. 

Phlox  Divaricata  Laphamii  (named  after  our  lamented  Dr.  Lapham)  comes  in  bloom  early 
m  May ;  stems  spreading,  color  blue,  with  a  purple  tinge.  P.  glabirrima  is  rose-colored  ; 
comes  later.    P.  pilosa  is  another  fine  variety  ;  color,  pink  purple. 

Aquilegia  Canadensis,  Wild  Columbine,  commonly  called  honey-suckle,  from  having  a 
drop  of  honey  secreted  in  the  spur  of  the  flower,  but  it  is  in  reality  not  related  to  the  honey- 
suckle family.  These  beautiful,  pendulous,  scarlet  flowers,  yellow  inside,  are  well  known,  and 
very  generally  admired. 

Polemonium  reptans,  Jacob's  Ladder,  is  a  lovely  sky-blue  flower,  with  white  eye,  often 
called  erroneously,  Forget-Me-Not. 

The  Dodecatheon  (name  from  the  twelve  gods  or  divinities),  commonly  called  Shooting  Star 
and  American  Cowslip.  It  is  well  known  in  the  West.  An  Eastern  floral  magazine  says,  "  It 
18  a  rare  flower,  seldom  or  never  seen  in  the  North,"  which  is  a  mistake.    The  flowers  are  borne 
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in  clusters,  pure  white,  or  tinted'  light  rose  color  or  lavender,  with  petals  thrown  back  from  the 
center  like  cyclamen. 

Dvularia  grandiflora,  Bellwort,  belongs  to  the  Lily  family ;  grows  about  a  foot  high  ■ 
flowers  light  yellow,  drooping. 

Polygonatum,  Solomon's  Seal,  is  a  perennial  found  in  rich  woods.  P.  biflorum  (smaller 
Solomon's  Seal)  and  P.  gigantelim  (Great  S.  S.)  are  the  true  varieties  of  the  false  Solomon's 
Seal.  We  have  three  varieties — Smilacina  stellata,  S.  trifolia  and  S.  bifolia.  Gerarde  said,  in 
1590,  that  "  the  root  of  Solomon's  Seal,  stamped  while  green,  and  applied,  'taketh  away  in  one 
night  any  bruise,  black  or  blue  spots,  gotten  byffalls  or  woman's  wilfulnesse  in  stumbling  upon 
their  hasty  husband's  fists,  or  such  like." 

Castilleia,  Painted  Cup,  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the  Western  flowers.  Spreading  masses, 
or  patches,  used  to  bo  seen  for  miles  on  our  prairies.  It  will  not  bear  cultivation,  as  it  is  a  root 
parasite.  The  C.  coccinea  is  the  variety  usually  seen,  but  the  0.  sessiliflora  and  C.  pallida 
are  met  with  occasionally. 

The  Lupinus  perennis,  Quaker  Bonnets,  a  few  years  ago,  grew  so  bountifully  that  they 
could  be  gathered  by  the  armful ;  but,  alas  !  now  they  are  becoming  so  rare  that  they  are  almost 
unknown,  as  they  grow  in  the  wild  state. 

Lithospermum  is  a  coarse  but  showy  biennial,  of  bright  orange  color,  that  grows  in  large 
clusters  ;  the  L.  hirtum  (Hairy  Puccoon)  and  L.  Canescens  (Hoary  Puccoon  or  Alkanet)  are  the 
common  varieties. 

The  Cypripedium  (name  signifying  Venus'  slipper).  Moccasin  flower,  is  curious  and  beautiful ; 
the  0.  candidum  (small  white  Lady's  slipper),  0.  pubescens  (larger  yellow  L.),  C.  parviflorum 
(smaller  yellow  L.),  and  the  spectabile,  the  most  beautiful  one  of  the  genus,  are  found  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles  from  Madison. 

The  Orchis  spectabilis.  Showy  Orchis — the  only  species  of  the  Orchis  proper  in  the 
United  Seates,is  frequently  met  with.  Flower  stem  about  six  inches  high,  flowers  rose-color,  and 
white,  pretty. 

The  Hydrophyllum  Virginicum,  Water  Leaf,  grows  freely  in  rich  woods.  The  large,  green 
leaf  is  blotched  with  white,  early  in  the  spring,  flowers  pinkish-violet,  stamens  protruding. 
H.  appendiculatum  is  more  rarely, seen. 

The  Geranium  maculatum,  Cranesbill,  is  a  showy,  well-known  rose-colored  flower,  grow- 
ing freely  in  fence-corners  and  edges  of  woods.  The  Arum  (name  signifying  mark),  Jack-in-the 
Pulpit,  is  a  well-known  and  interesting  flower ;  color,  light  green  and  brown,  with  deeper  brown 
spots.  The  legend  is  that  "it  was  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  stained  by  the  dropping  blood 
of  Jesus." 

Smilax  herbacea.  Carrion  Flower,  is  a  half  climber,  leaves  glossy,  heart-shaped,  flower 
white,  tinted  with  green. 

Iris,  Flower-de-luce  (from  the  Greek,  the  rainbow  deified),  is  foand  growing  in  water  or  on 
low  lands,  common  variety  is  I.  versicolor  (large  blue  flag). 

Podophyllum,  May  Apple,  Mandrake.  The  flowering  stem  bears  two  one-sided  large  leaves 
with  nodding,  wax-like  flowers  from  the  fork  of  the  leaf 

The  Mustard  family  is  a  large  one,  many  of  them  Arctic  plants,  therefore,  doubly  interest- 
ing. Of  this  family  we  might  mention  the  Water  and  Rock  Cress,  Cuckoo  Flower,  Pepper-root, 
Shepherd's-purse  and  many  others,  did  space  permit,  but  will  only  specify  the  Erysimum 
Arkansanum,  Western  Wall-flower,  the  same  highly  advertised  by  Viek  and  others.  The  color 
is  yellow,  very  fragrant. 

The  Tradescantia  Virginica,  Spiderwort,  has  intensely  blue  flowers,  produced  every  morning, 
from  early  June  to  September  ;  foliage  grass-like,  cultivated  in  flower-gardens  at  the  East. 

The  Rose — the.flower  of  love,  poetry  and  song,  can  be  found  growing  over  the  river  banks, 
the  prairies,  and  by  the  roadsides,  always  a  thing  of  beauty.     The  Blanda  (early  wild 
and  Lucida  (Dwarf  wild  Rose)  are  the  only  native  varieties. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  name,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  flowers  in  the  succession  as  they 
appear  from  March  to  the  middle  of  June.  A  few  of  our  most  beautiful  and  noted  flowers  com- 
ing later  are,  the  two  Field  Lilies,  Philadelphicum  (Wild  Orange,  Red  Lily),  and  L.  Canadensis 
(Wild  Yellow  Lily),  Nymphia  (White  Water  Lily),  Sarracenia  (Side-saddle  Flower),  four  varieties 
of  Gentians,  Lobelia  (Cardinal  Flower),  Monatropa  (Indian  Pipe).  In  all  probability  a  thou- 
sand species  of  plants  could  be  gathered  in  Dane  County  alone,  while  in  the  adjacent  counties 
many  more  could  be  added,  as  the  flora  differs  greatly  in  the  counties  north  and  west. 
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OHAPTEE  IX. 

Courts  Having  Theie  Sittings  in  Dane  County— Norwegian  Lutheran  SeminabI"— Albion 
Academy  and  Normal  Institue — Statistics. 

courts  having  their  sittings  in  dane  county. 

Federal  Courts. — By  Section  4  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  enable  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  Territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  admis- 
sion of  such  State  into  the  Union,"  approved  August  6,  1846,  it  was  inter  alia  provided :  * 
*  *  "  and  said  State  shall  constitute  one  district  and  be  called  the  District  of  Wisconsin, 
and  a  District  Court  shall  be  held  therein,  to  consist  of  one  Judge,  who  shall  reside  in  said  dis- 
trict, and  be  called  a  District  Judge.  He  shall  hold  at  the  seat  of  Government  of  said  State, 
two  sessions  of  said  court  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  and  July,  and  he  shall,  in 
all  things,  have  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers  which  were  by  law  given  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Kentucky  District,  under  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  establish  the  Judicial  Courts 
of  the  United  States.'  He  shall  appoint  a  clerk  for  said  district,  who  shall  reside  and  keep  the 
records  of  said  court  at  the  place  of  holding  the  same,  and  shall  receive  for  the  services  per- 
formed by  him,  the  same  fees  to  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Kentucky  District  is  by  law  entitled  for 
similar  services.  There  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Judge  of  said  District  Court  the  annual  compen- 
sation of  $1,500." 

Section  5  of  said  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  "  person  learned  in  the  law  to  act 
as  attorney  of  the  United  States  "  in  said  district,  and  provides  that,  besides  the  stated  fees,  he 
is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $200.  It  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Marshal  in  said  district, 
to  perform  the  duties  and  services,  and  entitled  to  the  fees  and  emoluments  given  to  the  Mar- 
shals of  other  districts. 

Under  this  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Federal  Court  was  to  hold  two  terms  at  the 
times  provided,  in  the  city  of  Madison,  which,  by  Section  6,  of  Article  XIV,  of  the  Constitution, 
adopted  by  the  convention.  February  1,  A.  D.  1848,  was  declared  to  "  be  and  remain  the  seat 
of  government  until  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

By  Section  4  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin into  the  Union,"  approved  May  29,  1848,  the  provisions  in  the  foregoing  section  of  the 
act  of  August  6, 1846,  were  modified  so  as  to  read  "  that  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Wisconsin  shall  hold  a  term  of  said  court  in  each  year,  at  the  seat  of  government,  to 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and  another  term  of  said  court  in  each  year  at  Mil- 
waukee, to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January."  It  also  gave  him  power  to  hold  special 
terms  of  court  at  either  Madison  or  Milwaukee,  wherever  he  should  deem  that  the  nature  and 
amount  of  business  should  require,  the  records  and  papers  to  be  kept  at  either  place,  as  the  Judge 
might  direct. 

Pursuant  to  these  provisions,  the  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Miller,  a  lawyer  of  prominence,  resid- 
ing in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  was  appointed  District  Judge  of  the  District  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
12th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1848. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  expenses  of  government  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  ot 
June,  1858,"  approved  March  3,  1857,  it  was,  among  other  things,  provided,  "that  the  annual 
salary  of  the  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Wisconsin  shall  hereafter 
be  $2,500.     This  salary  was  afterward  increased,  and  is  now  $3,500  per  year. 
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Congress,  by  an  act  approved  July  15,  1862,  amending  the  act  of  March  3,  1837,  which 
■was  supplementary  to  the  act  establishing  the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States,  declared  that 
"  the  districts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  shall  constitute  the  Eighth  Circuit ;  "  and  pro- 
vided that  Circuit  Courts  should  be  held  therein  at  the  same  times  and  places  as  were  then 
prescribed  by  law  for  holding  the  District  Courts  of  said  district,  thereby  creating  a  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  Wisconsin;  and  provided  that  the  same  allotment  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  such  Circuit.  Courts  should  continue  as  had  theretofore  been  made. 
The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a  Circuit  Court  which  had  previously  been  vested  in  the  District 
Court  of  Wisconsin,  was  by  the  same  act  repealed;  and  it  was  provided  that  each  court  should 
have  and  exercise  such  powers  only  as  were  given  to  similar  courts  throughout  the  other  circuits,, 
repealing  all  provisions  of  all  laws  inconsistent  therewith. 

The  effect  of  the  above  was  to  make  Mr.  Miller  Judge  of  the  District  Court  purely,  with  the 
power  given  in  the  statutes  to  hold  the  Circuit  Court  of  said  district  in  company  with  the  Circuit. 
Judge  ^nd  Circuit  Justice,  or  either  of  them,  or  alone  in  their  absence. 

By  the  act  approved  February  9,  1863,  Wisconsin  was  made  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
Circuit.  It  was,  by  a  subsequent  act,  made,  and  now  constitutes,  a  portion  of  the  Seventh  Judi- 
cial Circuit,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Drummond,  of  Chicago,  Circuit  Judge. 

The  times  for  holding  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  for  Wisconsin  were,  by  Section  5  of 
the  act  of  June  27,  1864,  changed  as  follows :  To  be  held  at  the  city  of  Milwaukee  on  the 
second  Monday  of  April  and  the  second  Monday  of  September  ;  and  at  the  city  of  Madison  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January  in  each  year,  respectively. 

The  business  of  the  United  States  Courts  becoming  too  large  to  be  easily  attended  to  by  a 
single  District  Judge,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the  Western  Judi- 
cial District  of  Wisconsin,"  approved  June  30,  1870,  the  State  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
the  Eastern  and  Western.  That  portion  of  the  State  comprising  the  counties  of  Rock,  Jefferson, 
Dane,  Green,  Grant,  Columbia,  Iowa,  La  Fayette,  Sauk,  Richland,  Crawford,  Vernon,  La  Crosse, 
Monroe,  Adams,  Juneau,  Buffalo,  Chippewa,  Dunn,  Clark,  Jackson,  Eau  Claire,  Pepin,  Mara- 
thon, Wood,  Pierce,  Polk,  Portage,  St.  Croix,  Trempeleau,  Douglas,  Barron,  Burnett,  Ashland 
and  Bayfield,  was  constituted  the  Western,  and  the  remainder  of  the  State  the  Eastern,  District. 
The  terms  were  appointed  to  be  held  for  the  Western  District,  at  Madison  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  and  a{  La  Crosse  the  first  Monday  in  December.  In  the  Eastern,  they  were  to  be  held  at 
Oshkosh  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and  at  Milwaukee  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  and 
October  of  each  year.  A  District  Judge  for  said  Western  District  was  provided  for,  and  a 
Marshal,  District  Attorney  and  Clerk  at  Madison  and  Clerk  at  La  Crosse.  Under  these 
provisions,  James  C.  Hopkins,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was  appointed  Judge  of  said  Western 
District  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  A.D.  1870,  the  Hon.  A.  G-.  Miller  remaining  Judge  of  the 
Eastern  District.  F.  W.  Oakley,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  was  appointed  Marshal ;  and  Charles 
M,  Webb,  of  Grand  Rapids,  appointed  District  Attorney,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1870.  F.  M. 
Stewart,  of  Baraboo,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1870,  was  appointed  Clerk  of  both  Circuit 
and  District  Courts  at  Madison  ;  and  H.  J.  Peck,  of  La  Crosse,  Clerk  at  that  place,  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1870.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1879,  Sidney  Foote,  of  Madison,  was  appointed  a 
Register  in  Bankruptcy ;  and  on  the  10th  January,  1871,  Carson  Graham,  of  Viroqua,  was 
appointed  Register  at  La  Crosse. 

The  terms  of  court  were  changed  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  9,  1872,  and  directed 
to  be  held  at  La  Crosse  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  September,  and  abolishing  the  December  term 
there,  but  reserving  to  the  Judges  the  right  to  appoint  special  terms  as  they  might  deem 
necessary. 

No  change  occurred  in  the  ofiBcers  of  the  courts  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Foote,  the  Register 
m  Bankruptcy,  which  occurred  in  March,  1877.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Hotkm,  of  Madison,  the  present  incumbent. 

On  the  4th  day  of  September,  1877,  Judge  Hopkins  died,  after  a  service  of  over  seven 
years.  His  successor,  Romanzo  Bunn,  of  Sparta,  Wis.,  the  present  Judge,  was  appointed  on 
the  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877. 
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On  the  5th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1878,  Henry  M.  Lewis,  of  Madison,  was  appointed  Dis- 
tri'ct  Attorney  vice  Charles  M.  Webb,  resigned. 

These  officers  now  constitute  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Western  District  of 
Wisconsin. 

Territorial  and  State  Supreme  Court.* — The  history  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  State  of  Wisconsin  belongs  rather  to  the  general  history  of  the  State  than  to  that  ol 
any  one  county.  Yet,  as  those  courts  have  held  all  but  three  of  their  terms  at  the  city  of  Mad- 
ison ;  as  their  Judges  and  other  officers  have  either  resided  in  that  city,  or,  at  least,  spent  consid- 
erable portions  of  their  time  there  during  their  several  periods  of  service ;  and  as  nearly  all  law- 
yers of  distinction  in  the  State  or  Territory,  as  members  of  the  bar  of  those  courts,  have  resorted, 
with  greater  or  less  frequency,  to  the  capital  city  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  supremo  tribunal, 
or  to  uvail  themselves  of  tlio  State  law  library — it  has  been  thought  best  to  include  in  this  liia- 
tory  of  Dane  County  an  historical  sketch  of  those  courts,  in  which  some  facts  may  be  stated  in 
greater  detail,  and  all  the  important  facts  bearing  upon  that  particular  topic  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether more  closely,  than  in  the  general  history  of  the  State,  with  which  this  volume  opens. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  de- 
clared that  the  judicial  power  therein  should  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  District  Courts, 
Probate  Courts  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  Supreme  Court  was  to  consist  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
■tice  and  two  Associate  Judges,  any  two  of  whom  should  bo  a  quorum ;  and  they  were  required 
to  hold  a  term  of  the  court  annually  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  Territory  was  to  be  divi- 
ded into  three  judicial  districts  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  "a  District  Court  or  Courts"  should 
be  held  in  each  of  said  districts,  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  such  times  and 
plnces  as  might  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  several  courts  was  to  be  "as 
limited  by  law ;"  but  the  act  declared  that  both  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts  should  "pos- 
sess chancery  as  well  as  common-law  jurisdiction;"  that  "writs  of  error,  bills  of  exceptions  and 
appeals  in  chancery  causes  "  should  be  "  allowed  in  all  cases,  from  the  final  decisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  law ;  and  that  in  no 
case  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  should  there  be  a  trial  there  by  jury.  It  further  provided 
that  "  writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  final  decisions  of  the  said  Supreme  Court "  should  be 
"  allowed  and  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  value  of  the  property 
or  the  amount  in  controversy,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  either  party,"  should 
exceed  $1,000.  The  Supreme  Court  was  further  empowered  by  the  act  (as  waa  each  District 
Court)  to  appoint  its  own  Clerk. 

The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  a  United  States  Attorney  and  Marsha!  for  the 
Territory,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate ;  the  former  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  the  latter,  each  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  In  spite  of  vigorous  efforts,  by  leading  politicians  of  that  early  day,  to  induce  the 
President  to  appoint  to  all  the  leading  offices  of  the  new  government  persons  then  resident  in  the 
Territory,  President  Jackson  appointed,  as  Chief  Justice,  Charles  Dunn,  then  of  Illinois,  while 
for  the  Associate  Judges,  he  selected  William  C.  Frazer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  David  Irvin,  for- 
merly of  Virginia,  but  who  had  been,  during  the  preceding  four  years,  Judge  of  the  additional 
or  Fourth  District  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  which  comprised  the  whole  of  that  Territory  west 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Judge  Irvin  was,  nominally,  a  resident  of  the  new  Territory  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment ;  but  ho  was  a  bachelor,  without  any  permanent  home,  and,  except  during  short 
terms  at  Mackinaw,  Green  Bay  and  Mineral  Point,  is  said  to  have  passed  his  time  in  some  of 
the  older  parts  of  the  United  States,  usually  in  Virginia  or  in  St.  Louis,  so  that  leading  and  in- 
fluential persons  in  the  Territory  had  strongly  urged  the  President  to  treat  the  District  Judge- 
ship as  va  ant,  by  reason  of  Judge  Irvin's  non-residence,  and  to  appoint  a  resident  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  fill  the  vacancy.  William  W.  Chapman  was  appointed  United  States  Attorney,  and 
Francis  Gehon  Marshal  of  the  Territory.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1836  (the  day  on  which  the  civil 
existence  of  the  new  Territory  began).  Chief  Justice  Dunn  and  Judge  Irvin,  as  well  as  the  newly 

•Written  expressly  for  this  history,  by  0.  M.  Gonover,  LL.  D.,  Reporter  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Wisconsin. 
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appointed  Governor  (Henry  Dodge),  and  the  Secretary  (Robert  S.  Horner),  took  the  oath  of 
ofBce  at  Mineral  Point,  in  the  midst  of  great  rejoicing  and  festivities  on  the  part  of  as  large  a 
crowd  as  could  then  be  assembled  at  the  metropolis  of  the  mining  region. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  new  Supreme  Court  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  of  Irish 
descent,  of  Virginia  ancestry  on  his  mother's  side,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  a  nine  years'  preliminary  education  at  Louisville  before  he  attained  the  age  of  eight- 
een and  having  read  law  for  about  three  years  with  distinguished  lawyers  of  Kentucky  and 
Illinois,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  latter  State  before  reaching  his  majority,  and  had 
practiced  there  during  most  of  the  next  sixteen  years,  except  so  far  as  his  practice  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  duties  of  various  civil  and  military  offices.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  Black  Hfiwk 
war  as  Captain  of  an  Illinois  company,  and  had  entered  Wisconsin  with  the  Illinois  forces 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy.  Within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Dunn,  in  Dane  County,  he  had  been  wounded  by  a  blundering  sentinel ;  and  had  thus  been  dis- 
abled for  further  service  in  the  campaign.  An  able  and  well-read  lawyer,  endowed  with  a  fine 
physique,  with  a  countenance  open,  ruddy  and  frank,  whose  lines  were  nevertheless  strong  and 
indicative  of  good  sense  and  a  strong  will,  with  a  firm,  manly  and  dignified  bearing,  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  border  life,  yet  with  the  manners  of  an  urbane  and  cultivated  gentleman. 
Judge  Dunn,  though  still  a  young  man,  had  little  difficulty  in  commanding  the  respect  or  win- 
ning the  general  good  will  of  the  people  among  whom  his  lot  was  now  cast. 

Judge  David  Irvin  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  widely  diiferent  type  from  the  Chief 
Justice.  A  native  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  Virginia,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  (his  father 
being  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  teacher  of  the  ancient  classics),  he  was  appointed  in  1832,  by 
President  Jackson,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  William  C.  Rives,  to  succeed  Judge  Doty  in 
the  office  of  District  Judge  in  the  Fourth  District  of  Michigan  Territory,  already  described. 
Though  only  thirty-six  years  old  when  he  first  came  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  had  now  performed 
judicial  duties  and  had  a  nominal  residence  for  four  years,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  people  of  the  Territory  as  one  of  their  number.  He  was  free  from  the  vices  which  too 
often  in  those  days  injured  or  even  ruined  the  most  promising  men  in  our  Western  States  and 
Territories ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  a  fair  and  upright  Judge,  of 
respectable  ability.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character,  and  his  entire  withdrawal  many  years 
ago  from  all  connection  with  this  State,  have  led  to  numerous  attempts,  on  the  part  of  early  set- 
tlfirs,  to  convey  vivid  impressions  of  him  by  free  and  minute  description.  "  Judge  Irvin,"  says 
one  who  knew  him  well,  "  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  very  erect  and  well  proportioned.  His 
hair  was  auburn,  not  turning  to  gray  ;  eyes  blue  ;  features  narrow.  He  was  not  a  laborious 
Judge,  but  was  attentive  to  duty,  honest  and  upright  in  every  particular.  He  was  candid  and 
without  intrigue  or  deception.  For  integrity  and  moral  principle,  he  enjoyed  universal  confi- 
dence. He  was  fond  of  a  horse  and  a  dog  ;  always  esteeming  Ids  horse  and  dog  the  finest  and 
best.  Being  a  bachelor,  these  animals  seemed  to  be  the  especial  objects  of  his  care  and  atten- 
tion. He  was  fond  of  hunting,  particularly  prairie  chickens  ;  and  frequently  took  the  lawyers 
with  him.  *  *  *  jjg  ^^g  ygj.y  economical,  but  scrupulously  just  in  all  his  dealings.  He 
indulged  in  acts  of  kindness  to  his  relatives,  but  did  not  show  much  sympathy  for  others.  While 
he  treated  all  with  urbanity  and  respect,  he  did  not  form  particular  attachments  for  strangers."* 

A  description  by  the  late  Judge  C.  M.  Baker,  of  Walworth  County,  seems  to  be  fair  and 
just:  " He  was  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Social,  kind-hearted,  aristocratic,  as 
became  a  Virginian  of  the  F.  F.'s,  he  was  a  bachelor  with  his  whims  and  peculiarities.  He  was 
a  great  lover  of  hunting,  particularly  of  prairie  hens,  in  the  shooting  of  wliich  he  was  an  expert ; 
^d  on  this  he  prided  himself,  and  no  one  must  excel  him  if  he  would  keep  in  his  good  graces. 
He  was  also  learned  in  the  knowledge  of  horses  arid  dogs,  as  well  as  in  the  law  ;  and  his  own 
norse  Pedro  and  his  dog  York,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached  and  whose  superior  blood  often 
ormed  the  theme  of  his  conversation,  were  as  well  known  to  the  bar  as  the  Judge  himself. 
J-hey  were  necessary  appendages  to  the  Judge  and  the  court ;  and  it  was  said  by  the  wags,  that, 

•Wise.  Hut  Coll.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  379.-Note  by  Mr.  Draper. 
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if  one  wanted  to  win  his  case  before  the  Judge,  he  must  praise  his  dog  and  his  horse.     But  of 
truth  it  can  be  said  of  hira  that  he  was  a  lover  of  justice,  detested  meanness,  was  well  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  was  possessed  of  very  respectable  perceptive  and  reasoning 
powers.     He  seldom  consulted  law  books,  with  which  the  bar  of  those  days  was  poorly  supplied 
but,  on  the  whole,  for  the  times,  was  a  fair  and  respectable  Judge." 

Judge  Frazer,  will  be  described  hereafter. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  held  at  Belmont  from  October  26  to 
December  9,  1836,  the  Territory  was  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  the  first  consisting  of 
Crawford  and  Iowa  Counties,  the  second  of  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines  Counties  (west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi), and  the  third  of  Brown  and  Milwaukee  Counties.  Chief  Justice  Dunn  was  assigned  to 
the  first  district.  Judge  Irvin  to  the  second,  and  Judge  Frazer  to  the  third.  At  the  same  session 
many  new  counties  were  formed  out  of  those  already  named,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Chief 
Justice  to  hold  terms  in  Grant  County,  of  Judge  Irvin  to  hold  terms  in  Lee,  Van  Buren,  Henry 
Louisa  and  Muscatine  (all  west  of  the  Mississippi),  and  of  Judge  Frazer  to  hold  terms  in  Racine. 
Dane  County  was  created  at  this  session,  with  its  present  boundaries,  the  four  eastern  ranges  of 
towns  being  taken  from  Milwaukee,  and  the  three  western  ranges  from  Iowa,  but  it  was  attached 
to  Iowa  for  judicial  purposes  until  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1839. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1836,  the  Supreme  Court  held  its  first  term  in  the  council  cham- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Belmont.  Only  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judge  Irvin  were 
present.  Mr.  Simeon  Mills  informs  us,  as  of  his  personal  knowledge,  that  Judge  Frazer  was 
at  Belmont  at  some  time  during  the  month  of  December,  1836.  He  cannot  state  why  the  Judge 
failed  to  be  present  at  the  organization  of  the  court.  He  further  states  that  Judge  Frazer 
expressed  an  intention  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  return  to 
'Wisconsin  the  next  spring. 

We  read  in  the  little  old  journal,  still  carefully  preserved,  that  "  Hon.  David  Irvin 
presented  a  commission  from  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  certificate 
of  qualification  from  His  Excellency  Henry  Dodge,  Governor  of  said  Territory;"  but  we  do  not 
read  that  the  Chief  Justice  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  present  any  credentials.  Justus  De 
Seelhjerst,  of  Iowa  County,  was  appointed  Crier,  and  John  Catlin,  Clerk.  Mr.  Catlin  was  then 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  had  just  settled  in  the  Territory  that  year  as  a  partner  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  with  Moses  M.  Strong,  at  Mineral  Point.  He  became  a  resident  of  Madison  soon 
after,  and  his  honorable  career,  so  largely  identified  with  the  history  of  Dane  County  and  of  the 
State,  is  related  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  he  withdrew,  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  from  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  became  a  practitioner  at  its 
bar,  taking  part  in  about  one-eighth  of  all  the  reported  causes  of  the  Territorial  period.  The 
journal  of  the  earlier  terms  (from  1836  to  1839,  inclusive)  are  found  in  a  separate  book,  above 
referred  to.  It  is  a  very  small,  cheap  and  unpretending  book  as  cokipared  with  the  heavy  and 
handsomely  bound  folios  in  which  the  minutes  of  the  court  are  now  kept;  but  the  entries,  though 
very  brief  and  not  always  very^  formal,  are  carefully  and  neatly  made,  presumably  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Catlin. 

By  the  organic  act,  all  causes  which  had  been  removed  from  the  District  Courts  of  Brown 
and  Iowa  Counties  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  Territory,  and  which  should  remain  in 
the  latter  court  undetermined  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  were 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  latter.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  no  such 
causes  were  found  to  exist.  No  case  of  that  kind,  or  of  any  kind,  came  before  the  court  at  this 
first  term;  nor  have  I  discovered  that  any  case  afterward  came  before  it  by  transfer  from  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court. 

After  appointing  its  Crier  and  Clerk,  the  court,  "  on  motion  "  (but  on  whose  motion  does  not 
appear),  admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys  and  counselors,  at  its  bar,  the  following  gentle- 
men, most  of  whom  were  afterward  well-known  citizens  of  Wisconsin  :  Henry  S.  Baird,  James 
Duane  Doty,  Barlow  Shackelford  and  John  S.  Horner,  all  of  Green  Bay ;  Hans  Crocker,  of 
Milwaukee ;  Daniel  G.  Fenton,  James  B.  Dallam,  James  H.  Lockwood  and  Thomas  P.  Burnett, 
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all  of  Prairie  du  Chien ;  William  W.  Chapman,  of  Platteville  (the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Territory) ;  William  R.  Smith,  f  Mineral  Point ;  Lyman  J.  Daniels,  William  N.  Gardner 
and  James  Nagle,  whose  residence  I  am  unable  to  state  ;  with  Peter  Hill  Engle,  of  Dubuque, 
and  Joseph  Teas,  of  Des  Moines.  ,    '  ^  ,        ,       . 

Hen-y  S.  Baird,  Esq.,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Dodge  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Territory,  then  appeared  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  Mr.  Baird  was  then  in  his  thirty- 
seyenth  year,  having  been  born  in  Ireland  May  16, 1800.  Brought  to  the  United  States  when  only 
five  years  old,  he  had,  after  many  struggles  and  difficulties,  acquired  the  elements  of  an  English 
education  at  Pittsburgh,  by  the  end  of  his  fifteenth  year.  He  had  afterward  read  law,  as  he 
could  find  opportunity,  under  many  disadvantages,  chiefly  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  between  his 
eighteenth  and  the  close  of  his  twenty-second  year.  Starting  out  to  shift  for  himself,  he  had 
landed  at  the  Island  of  Mackinaw,  in  what  was  then  the  far  Northwest,  on  the  morning  of  June 
5  1822  "  with  about  $15  in  his  pocket,  a  few  law  books  and  a  rather  scanty  wardrobe,"  having 
obtained  a  passage  thither  oil  credit ;  had  taught  school  at  Mackinaw  for  some  nine  months, 
ending  in  April,  1823,  and  had  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Doty,  in  June  of  that  year,  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  the  Judicial  District,  for  which  that  gentleman  had  just  been  appointed  Judge. 
In  September,  1824,  he  had  removed  to  Green  Bay,  and  had  been  the  first  lawyer  to  practice 
his  profession  within  the  present  limits  of  Wisconsin,  excepting,  perhaps,  James  H.  Lockwood, 
of  Prairie  du  Ohien.*  He  had  been  in  the  Government  service  as  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  Militia  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He  had  acted  as  Secretary  to  Gov.  Dodge  when  the  latter, 
as  United  States  Commissioner,  effected  an  important  treaty  with  the  Menominee  Indians,  at 
Cedar  Point,  on  the  Fox  River,  in  1836.  He  was  also  a  member  and  President  of  the  Council 
in  the  First  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory,  which  had  not  yet  finally  adjourned.  Mr. 
Baird  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney  General  in  1838.  His  subsequent  useful  and  honorable 
career  as  citizen,  lawyer  and  member  of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  manifold 
positions  of  public  and  private  trust,  until  its  close  in  1875,  need  not  be  described  here.f 
One  of  his  daughters,  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Favill,  has  resided  in  Madison  since  1854  ;  and 
both  his  public  duties  and  his  domestic  affections  brought  him  frequently  among  us.  His  form, 
sturdy,  though  not  tall,  and  his  countenance  so  .  expressive  at  once  of  firmness,  goodness  and 
solid  sense,  were  well  known  to  our  citizens.  The  accomplished  lady  who,  when  but  a  school 
girl  in  her  sixteenth  year,  was  united  to  him  in  marriage  at  Mackinaw,  just  before  his  removal 
to  Green  Bay,  and  whose  gracious  courtesy  seconded  his  simple  and  patriarchal  kindliness  in 
making  their  home  at  the  latter  place  for  half  a  century  a  center  of  attraction  for  old  and  young, 
still  survives  him,  and  is  a  not  infrequent  and  an  ever-welcome  visitor  here.  And  all  who  have 
known  the  venerable  pair  in  later  years  may  read  with  interest  the  record  of  that  first  term  of 
the  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  when  Mr.  Baird,  in  that  little  council  chamber  at  Belmont,  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  first  Attorney  General  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  on  motion  of  D.  G.  Fen  ton,  Esq.,  the  court  appointed 
Thomas  Pendleton  Burnett,  Esq.,  to  be  its  official  reporter  ;  and  he  held  that  office  until  his 
premature  and  lamented  death  nearly  ten  years  later.  Like  Mr.  Baird,  he  was  in  the  thirty-sev- 
enth year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  appointment ;  and,  like  him,  had  struggled  up  to  a  creditable 
standing  in  the  legal  profession,  in  spite  of  narrow  and  difficult  circumstances.  Born  in  Pittsyl- 
vania  County,  Va.,  September  3,  1800,  he  had  been  reared  ftom  early  childhood  on  a  farm  in 

■M  ti,'?-  ■'■  ^'"™''  ^sq.,  in  remarks  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Suprnme  Court,  relative  to  the  life  anl  character  of  Mr.  Baird  (39  Wis.,  E,,  27-30), 
MOM  Mat  in  OctDbBT,  1824,  Judge  Doty  "  opened  at  Green  Bay  the  firet  term  of  court  ever  held  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Stateof  Wisconsin. 
Atuusterm  *  Henry  S.  Baird  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  appointed  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  ^ro  Wm.,  and  as  such  served  during  the  term 
SdmittS't  ffci?"!  "  ''"''^  °'*^'  '"*  °*  """y  *"'°-  ''■'  ^^^  ^'^  **y  °'  *'"'  preceding  August,  and  out  of  term,  J.  H.  Lockwood  had  been 
Bumuiea  w  fhe  ^^^J'y  Judge  Doty.  He  had  received  from  the  Government  a  commission  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  counties  of  Brown 
Itadtaofth  state  •'^''  ^'''  ''°°'"'°°*  '"'^  *'  ^'"*'  *»  •>«  admitted,  Mr.  Baird  was  the  flrst  to  practice  as  an  attorney  within  the  present 

From  Mr'r"'''?  ''°?,  ""^  ^i«at  the  "firet  term  of  court"  must  be  understood  only  of  courts  of  the  dignity  of  District  or  Circuit  Courts. 
sSir£t.rST  ■  "  ^  "  ™  "  ■^'"''y  ^'""^^  ™^  Events  in  Wisconsin,"  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  OoUectiona  of  the  Wisconsin 
He  h«rt Sh  I  """"'y  (see  PP- 161-2),  it  would  also  seem  that  Judge  Doty  held  a  term  of  his  District  Court,  for  Crawford  County.in  May,  1824. 
Itwmild»l.n  "™;»'  Mackinaw  in  July,  1823.  [See  Mr.  Draper's  note  on  p.  161  of  the  volume  cited ;  and  see  also  7  Wis.  Hist.  Ool.,  p.  430.] 
thofhrm.r  ,5  rn  Lookwood  had  practiced  at  Green  Bay,  as  well  as  at  Mackinaw,  6e/ore  the  removal  of  Mr.  Baird  from  the  latter  to 

wasadmiftS  ,     i^™'","'*  ''"''8°  Lockwood's  statementa  with  those  of  Ool.  Childs,  in  Vol.  IV  of  the  Wis.  Hist.  Col.,  on  p.  166.1    Mr.  Baird 

+  a..  iM,     ™  i?  *°  District  Court  for  Brown  County  on  the  4th  of  October,  1824,  being  the  first  day  of  a  term. 

T  see  il9  Wis.,  23-33,  and  7  Wis.  Hist.  Ool.,  426-443. 
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Bourbon  or  Spencer  County,  Ky. ;  had  obtained  such  education  as  he  could  by  the  aid  of  an 
academy  and  of  private  instruction  from  neighboring  gentlemen,  laboring  with  his  own  hands 
and  afterward  teaching,  to  acquire  the  means  of  support  while  prosecuting  his  studies.  "  While 
reading  law,  he  was  favored  with  some  minor  offices,  such  as  Constable,  Deputy  Sheriff,  Sheriff 
etc.,  from  the  fees  of  which  he  derived  a  scanty  means  of  support."  Soon  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  settled  at  Paris,  Ky.,  where,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  contact,  and  often  into  professional  collision,  with  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  that  State.  For  two  years  he  filled  the  office  of  District  Attorney.  After  the  accession  of 
Gen.  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  in  1828,  Mr.  Burnett,  who  had  been  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
General,  received,  October  15,  1829,  the  appointment  of  a  sub-agent  in  the  Indian  department,/ 
to  reside  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Ah  accident  which  occurred  soon  after,  while  he  was  laboring 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  courage  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  extensive  fire  at  Paris,  and 
which  resulted  in  crushing  one  of  his  legs,  confining  him  to  his  bed  or  to  his  room,  for  seven 
months,  and  leaving  him  a  cripple  for  life,  determined  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  far  as  it 
was  below  his  hopes,  rather  than  attempt  to  regain  his  practice  after  his  long  illness ;  and  a 
severe  domestic  misfortune  aided  in  producing  this  decision.  Arriving  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
June,  1830,  he  found  "  but  two  or  three  American  fiimilies  in  the  place,  except  in  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Crawford.  The  major  part  of  the  inhabitants,  400  in  number,  were  Canadian-French 
and  half-breeds,  who  spoke  only  French  with  some  Indian  languages,  all  of  which  were  to  him 
unknown  tongues."  Mr.  Burnett  was  at  first  disappointed  in  the  country,  the  people,  and  the 
duties  of  his  office ;  but,  upon  better  acquaintance,  became  strongly  attached  to  them  all.  To 
the  employments  of  his  agency  (the  salary  of  which  was  only  $500),  he  was  permitted  to  add 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  soon  obtained  some  business,  including  suits  prose- 
cuted in  behalf  of  the  Government.  In  1834,  his  connection  with  the  Indian  agency  ceased, 
and  he  devoted  himself  more  completely  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Some  question 
having  been  made,  as  we  have  seen,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  District 
Judge,  on  account  of  the  alleged  non-residence  of  Judge  Irvin,  Mr.  Burnett's  appointment  to 
the  office  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  President ;  but  the  latter  did  not  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  vacancy.  In  January,  1835,  Mr.  Burnett  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Mason,  of  Michigan 
Territory,  District  Attorney  for  the  counties  of  CrawfoVd,  Iowa,  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines ;  and 
he  attended  the  summer  terms  of  the  courts  in  those  counties ;  but,  finding  it  "  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant,"  tendered  his  resignation  to  Gov.  Mason,  September  10,  1835.  In  October  follow- 
ing, he  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  Michigan  Territory,  which  was  appointed  to 
meet  at  Green  Bay ;  and,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  December,  he  was  chosen  its  Pres- 
ident ;  but  the  meeting,  which  was  of  doubtful  legal  validity,  was  a  practical  failure.  Congress 
was,  however,  memorialized  at  this  session  in  favor  of  a  speedy  organization  of  the  Territory  '  f 
Wisconsin  ;  and  a  neniorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the  offices  of 
the  contemplated  Territory,  urged  upon  him  the  appointment  of  its  own  citizens,  in  preference 
to  persons  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  As  it  was  understood  that  Gen.  Dodge  wuld  he 
appointed  Governor,  Mr.  Burnett  was  urged  as  a  suitable  person  for  the  office  of  Secretary. 
"  If  the  secretaryship  could  not  be  obtained,"  we  are  told,  "  Mr.  Burnett  desired  a  Judgeship;" 
that  is,  he  desired  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory ; 
and  his  friends  in  Congress,  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  and  Col.  George  W.  Jones,, 
then  Delegate  from  the  Michigan  Territory,  and,  through  their  influence,  Senators  Benton  and 
Linn,  of  Missouri,  and  Senators  Wright  and  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  earnestly,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, sought  to  secure  his  appointment  to  one  of  the  two  offices  named.  About  the  same 
period,  Mr.  Burnett  is  said  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  Four  Lake  Company,  organized 
under  the  lead  of  Gov.  Mason  and  Mr.  Doty,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  city  in  the  Four- 
Lake  region,  which  should  become  the  capital  of  the  new  Territory. 

By  the  apportionment  of  members  of  the  First  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  new  Territory,  as 
made  by  Gov.  Dodge  upon  the  basis  of  a  census  taken  in  1836,  Crawford  was  allowed  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  no  member  of  the  Council.     The  people  of  that 
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county  claimed  that,  under  the  organic  act,  each  county  was  entitled  to  be  represented  in  each 
house  •  and  Mr.  Burnett  was  unanimously  elected  by  them  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council.  The 
full  number  of  members  authorized  by  law  had,  however,  been  chosen  in  other  counties,  pursuant 
to  the  Governor's  appointment  and  proclamation ;  and  very  naturally  Mr.  Burnett's  election 
was  not  certified  by  the  Governor,  nor  was  he  admitted  to  the  seat  which  he  claimed.  During 
that  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  Mr.  Burnett  was  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council,  as  District  Attorney  for  Crawford  County,  but  this  was  done  without  his 
knowledge,  and  he  subsequently  declined  the  appointment  on  the  ground  that  the  Council  "  was 
not  lei^ally  organized,  and  that  it  had  not,  therefore,  the  lawful  authority  to  perform  any  valid 
and  binding  act."  This  characteristic  protest  echoes  the  displeasure  of  Crawford  County  at  the 
failure  of  Gov.  Dodge  to  give  them  a  representation  in  the  Council.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  merits  of  their  claim,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  objection  of  Mr.  Burnett,  if  sound,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  validity  of  all  acts  passed  by  the  First  Legislative  Assembly,  which  have, 
nevertheless,  always  been  treated  by  the  courts  as  valid. 

Such  had  been  Mr.  Burnett's  career  prior  to  his  appointment  as  reporter.  The  further 
course  of  his  public  life  will  be  briefly  sketched  hereafter. 

Long  as  we  have  dwelt  on  this  first  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  occupied  but  a  few  hours 
of  a  single  day.  By  an  act  of  the  First  Legislative  Assembly,  the  court  was  required  to  hold  its 
subsequent  terms  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  journal 
of  the  court  contains  the  following  entry  :  "  Monday,  July  3,  A.  D.  1837.  This  day  being  the 
day  appointed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Wisconsin  Territory  for  holding  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Madison,  in  Dane  County,  the  seat  of  government  of  said  Territory,  and  two  of  the 
Judges  of  the  said  court  not  attending  on  this  day ;  therefore,  the  court  is  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  John  Catlin,  Clerk." 

The  journal  then  shows  an  adjournment  from  day  to  day  for  the  same  reason,  until  the  8th 
of  July,  when  the  adjournment  was  "until  court  in  colirse."  The  Marshal  is  stated,  in  the 
journal  of  the  8th,  to  have  been  in  attendance  three  days.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
any  other  officer  or  any  members  of  the  bar  were  present,  nor  which  of  the  Judges  it  was  who 
persisted  so  long  in  waiting  for  his  colleagues  to  appear.  In  explanation  of  this  failure  to  hold 
a  term  that  year,  it  has  been  stated  that  "no  business  for  the  court  had  matured."*  Perhaps 
the  want  of  any  suitable  accommodations  for  the  court  at  Madison  was  an  equally  persuasive 
reason,  the  only  houses  then  erected  at  that  place  being  a  small  log  house  built  for  John  Catlin 
(on  the  present  site  of  the  United  States  Post  Office),  the  interior  of  which  had  been  badly 
injured  by  fire,  and  apparently  not  repaired,  with  the  two  boarding-houses  of  Eben  Peck  and 
Josiah  Pierce,  and  some  rude  temporary  cabins  built  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  engaged  upon 
the  capitol.f 

Judge  Frazer  held  the  May  term,  1837,  of  the  District  Court  for  Brown  County  at  Green 
Bay,  at  which  term  the  Winnebago  Indian  Mau-zau-mau-nee-kah  was  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  Pierre  Pauquette,  which  occurred  in  the  preceding  October  near  Fort  Winnebago.  This 
cause,  which  excited  great  interest  in  the  Territory,  was  taken  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  the  report  of  it  (now  most  conveniently  found  in  1  Pinney's  Wis.  R.,  124),  a 
written  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Frazer  on  denying  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  is  pre- 
served. He  seems  to  have  held  the  June  term  of  his  court  at  Milwaukee  the  same  year.  Proba- 
bly he  was  one  of  the  two  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose  failure  to  appear  at  Madison  the 
next  month  prevented  the  holding  of  the  term  for  that  year. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  its  next  session  (at  Burlington),  the  time  for  hold- 
ing the  annual  term  of  the  court  was  changed  to  the  third  Monday  of  July.  On  the  19th  of 
June,  1838,  Edward  James  was  commissioned  Marshal  of  the  Territory,  succeeding  Mr.  Gehon. 
t;  1,  f  u  ^'^  of  July,  1838,  the  Iowa  Territory  became  detached  from  Wisconsin.  On  the 
loth  of  the  same  month,  Moses  M.  Strong,  of  Mineral  Point,  was  commissioned  United  States 
i^ct  Attorney  for  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  succeeding  Mr.  Chapman. 

+  Tliii-ri«?/'nw'°'  ^y  F"''»«e,  page  36.  Mr.  Mills  la  confident  that  the  Judge  present  on  this  occasion  was  Chief  Justice  Dunn, 
r  A/uiue  B  jjiBtory  of  Madison, 
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On  the  next  day,  July  16,  1838,  the  Supreme  Court  held  its  term  at  Madison.  The 
journal  states  that  "  The  Hon.  William  C.  Frazer  appeared,  and,  two  of  the  Judges  not  appear- 
ing, the  court  was  adjourned  until  3  o'clock,  P.  M."  It  then  states  that  at  the  hour  last 
named,  "the  court  was  opened  by  Francis  Gehon,*  Marshal  of  the  Territory.  Present:  Hon. 
Charles  Dunn,  Chief  Justice ;  Hon.  William  C.  Frazer,  Associate  Judge."  I  have  never  seen 
any  reason  assigned  for  the  absence  of  Judge  Irvin.  This  term  lasted  only  one  day,  and  was 
held,  according  to  Mr  Catlin's  statement,  "  at  the  old  Madison  Hotel,  which  was  only  partially 
finished. "t  William  H.  Banks  and  Francis  J.  Dunn,  both  of  Mineral  Point ;  Frederick  S. 
Lovell,  of  Southport  (Kenosha) ;  and  Jonathan  E.  Arnold  and  H.  ^N".  Wells,  both  of  Milwaukee 
were  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  court.  Orders  were  made  in  seven  cases,  all  of  which  were 
oontinued  Four  rules  of  practice  were  adopted  (which  will  be  found  in  1  Pinney's  Wisconsin 
R.,  pp.  5,  6),  and  then  the  court  adjourned  "  until  court  in  course." 

After  this  adjournment.  Judge  Frazer  appears  to  have  held  a  term  of  his  district  court  at 
Green  Bay.  He  died  at  Milwaukee  on  the  18th  of  October  in  that  year.  His  service  in  Wis- 
consin was  so  brief,  that  only  a  dim  tradition  of  him  remains,  and  that  not  of  a  flattering  char- 
acter. It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  had  judicial  experience  prior  to  his  appointment  to 
our  Supreme  Court.  He  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  that  appointment,  sixty-two  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Few  men  of  that  age  could  have  been  transplanted  with  success  from 
one  of  the  populous  Eastern  States  to  a  remote  frontier  region,  such  as  Wisconsin  then  was. 
But,  unhappily,  the  Judge  appears  to  have  been  disqualified  for  his  ofiSce  by  grossly  intemperate 
habits  still  more  than  by  his  years.  By  whose  influence  his  appointment  had  been  procared 
does  not  appear  ;  but  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  the  unfortunates  whose  friends  have 
secured  for  them  places  of  supposed  refuge  in  oflBcial  appointments  to  distant  Territories  after 
they  had  ceased  to  be  useful  or  successful  at  home.  Mr.  Pinney  remarks  that  "his  intemperate 
habits  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  position,  though,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  been  a  lawyer  of  average 
learning  and  ability.  "J  The  late  Judge  Catlin,  in  some  reminiscences  written  near  the  close  of 
his  life,§  says  that- "  Judge  Frazer  was  a  very  able  Judge  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  ability,  memory  and  knowledge  of  law."  Speaking  of  the 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  1838,  he  says :  "  The  Judge  came  on  from  Pennsylvania  to 
hold  the  term  [?],  but  the  other  Judges,  did  not  attend.  The  Judge  insisted  on  opening  the 
court  and  holding  the  term  as  the  law  required.  I  informed  him  that  there  was  no  business  and 
no  lawyers  in  attendance.  He  said  that  made  no  difference.  It  was  necessary  to  adopt  rules, 
and  accordingly  the  court  was  opened ;  the  Judge  dictated  from  memory,  and  I  wrote  the  rules, 
but  they  were  not  adopted  by  the  other  Judges.  The  climate  of  Madison,  however,  at  that  dry 
time  at  the  capital,  did  not  suit  the  Judge,  as  the  "  critter"  or  "  0  be  joyful  "  was  not  there, 
except  some  Chinese  cordial  in  the  store  of  James  Morrison,  which  Mr.  Bird  had  charge  of  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Morrison.  This  cordial  was  put  up  in  a  very  handsome  and  expensive  set 
of  Chinaware  representing  Mandarins,  and,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bird,  the  whole  set  (ahout 
a  dozen  bottles)  was  emptied  by  the  Judge  while  holding  the  term.  When  the  cordial  had  all 
leaked  out,  the  Judge  took  his  departure,  and  never  held  another  term." 

The  very  high  character  of  Mr.  Catlin,  and  his  relations  to  the  court  as  its  Clerk  at  that 
time,  would  seem  to  give  these  reminiscences  a  peculiar  stamp  of  authenticity.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  this  narrative  with  the  facts  already  stated  from  the  record  concerning  the  term 
of  1838.  If  it  be  true,  however,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  before  the  arrival  of 
Chief  Justice  Dunn,  Judge  Frazer  insisted  upon  holding  the  term  "  solitary  and  alone,"  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that,  by  the  organic  act,  the.  presence  of  two  of  the  Judges  was  requi- 
site to  constitute  a  quorum  ;  and  that,  in  the  face  of  this  express  provision,  no  Judge,  whose 
competency  for  the  position  had  not  been  at  least  temporarily  suspended,  could  possibly  have 
been  guilty  of  such  folly. 

*  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Jame3  had  not  yet  been  sworn  in. 

+  Durrie's  History  <^f  Madison,  p.  40. 

1 1  Pinney's  Wis.  E.,  p.  49. 

g  Durrie'b  History  oi  Madison,  pp.  39,  40. 
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A  paper  by  A.  F.  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Waukesha,  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  collections  of 
our  State  Historical  Society,  contains  some  further  reminiscences  of  Judge  Frazer,  harmonizing 
in  their  general  character  with  those  already  given ;  but,  like  those  of  Mr.  Catlin,  they  were 
written  out  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  without  reference  to  the  records,  and  contain  some 
obvious  inaccuracies. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1838,  Andrew  Galbraith  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
Co.  Penn.,  was  commissioned  by  President  Jackson  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin Territory,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Judge  Frazer's  death.  Judge  Miller  was  a  native 
of  thecounty  in  which  he  was  practicing  law  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  having  been  born 
near  Carlisle  September  18,  1801.  After  graduating  at  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  day  after  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth  year,  he  had  studied  law  at  Carlisle  for  three  years, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1822.  After  sixteen  years  of  practice  in  "  the 
courts  of  his  native  and  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,"  being  then 
arrived  at  his  thirty-eighth  year,  he  received  the  appointment  already  mentioned,  and  came  to 
Wisconsin,  where  he  was  to  fill  high  judicial  positions  until  the  close  of  his  life.  The  oath  of 
office  was  administered  to  him  on  the  10th  of  December,  1838,  at  Milwaukee,  by  John  S.  Rock- 
well, Esq.  From  the  accession  of  Judge  Miller  to  the  inauguration  of  the  State  Government  of 
Wisconsin,  no  change  occurred  in  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Before  the  next  term  of  the  court,  the  Territory  was  redistricted  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  Chief  Justice  Dunn  was  assigned  to  the  First  District,  consisting  of  Crawford,  Grant  and 
Iowa  Counties;  Judge  Irvin  to  the  Second  District,  consisting  of  Walworth,  Rock,  Green,  Dane 
and  Jefferson  Counties ;  and  Judge  Miller  to  the  Third  District,  composed  of  Brown,  Milwaukee, 
and  Racine  Counties.  Other  counties  were  soon  formed  from  those  named,  and  were  included 
in  the  several  judicial  districts  which  comprised  the  counties  from  which  they  were  respectively 
detached. 

The  next  term  of  the  court  commenced  July  15,  1839,  at  the  capital  at  Madison,  and  con- 
tinued for  three  days.  According  to  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Mills,  most  of  the  sessions  of  the 
court  during  both  this  and  the  preceding  term,  were  held  in  a  small  frame  building  known  as  the 
Commissioner's  Ofiice,  which  stood  on  the  east  corner  of  King  and  Pinckney  Streets.  The  room 
in  which  the  court  sat  in  this  building,  measured  perhaps  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  and  con- 
tained the  Territorial  Library  after  its  removal  from  Burlington. 

The  few  hundred  people  living  at  that  time  in  Madison,  and  most  of  the  lawyers  atten- 
dant upon  the  court,  then  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  Judge  Miller.  James  D.  Jenk- 
ins, the  Deputy  Marshal,  was  in  attendance,  and  opened  the  court  each  day  by  proclama- 
tion. A  seal  was  adopted.  Two  new  rules  were  adopted  in  addition  to  the  four  previously 
established.  Franklin  J.  Munger,  of  Potosi,  and  William  N.  Seymour,  of  Madison,  were 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  court  on  the  first  day,  and  John  Catlin  and  Nathaniel  F.  Hyer  on 
the  third  day  of  the  term.  The  other  attorneys  who  appear  to  have  been  in  attendance,  are 
Francis  J.  Dunn,  Thomas  P.  Burnett  and  William  H.  Banks,  all  from  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  Territory,  as  Mr.  Burnett  had  become,  in  1837,  a  resident  of  Grant  County.  H.  N.  Wells, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor,  Attorney  General  of  the  Territory  on  the  30th  of  the 
preceding  March,  was  not  present ;  and  the  court  made  an  order  appointing  Mr.  Munger  to  act 
as  Attorney  General  for  the  term.  Mr.  Burnett  was  for  some  reason  re-appointed  reporter.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  term,  Mr.  Catlin  resigned  the  office  of  Clerk,  and  Simeon  Mills,  of  Madison, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  retained  the  ofiBce  for  only  a  single  year,  when  he  resigned 
It  in  favor  of  La  Fayette  Kellogg,  who  had  acted  as  his  deputy  during'  the  year.  Mr.  Mills 
still  survives  as  one  of  our  leading  citizens,  after  a  life  of  varied  public  service  and  private  enter- 
prise, which  will  be  found  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Only  two  cases  were  decided 
upon  the  merits  at  this  term,  viz.,  Hunter  v.  The  United  States,  and  Rountree  v.  The  United 
btates.  In  Judson  v.  Hindman  and  another,  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  was 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  Four  other  oases,  viz..  Ward  v. 
iTice,  Johnson  v.  Wilson,  Mills  v.  The  United  States  and  Towslev  v.  Turner,  were  dismissed 
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for  defects  in  the  proceedings  by  which  they  were  brought  up.  In  each  of  the  seven  cases  above 
named,  a  written  opinion  was  filed ;  but  in  only  one  of  the  last  four  (Ward  v.  Price)  vras  the 
decision  ever  reported.  Two  other  cases  were  dismissed  without  any  written  opinion;  while 
two  (Arndt  v.  Allard  and  Porlier.  Doty  and  Arndt  v.  Hogarthy)  were  continued. 

The  term  for  1840,  commenced  on  the  20th  of  July.  The  United  States  Marshal  not  being 
present  in  person  or  by  deputy,  Berry  Haney  was  appointed  crier.  In  the  absence  of  the 
reporter  on  the  first  day,  Don  Alonzo  J.  Upham,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  was  appointed  reporter* 
but  Mr.  Burnett  made  his  appearance  the  next  day.  The  court  sat  three  days  in  succession 
and  then  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  August.  In  default  of  any  exact  knowledge  on  the  subject 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  adjournment  was  necessitated  by  the  condition  of  the  court-room 
the  floor  of  which  was  apt  to  be  inundated  after  a  heavy  rain.  On  the  re-assembling  of  the  court, 
Edward  James,  the  United  States  Marshal,  was  in  attendance.  The  reporter  being  again  absent, 
Jonathan  E.  Arnold,  of  Milwaukee,  was  appointed  reporter  for  the  term.  The  court  sat  seven 
days  at  this  adjourned  session.  On  the  last  day,  Monday,  August  17,  it  adopted  some  regu- 
lations as  to  the  fees  of  the  Clerk,  and  nine  rules  in  addition  to  the  seven  already  established. 
The  first  record  in  naturalization  in  this  court  appears  on  the  journal  of  July  21. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  formally  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  court  at  this  term : 
Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  of  Madison,  and  Ben  C.  Eastman,  of  Platteville,  July  20 ;  Wiram 
Knowlton,  of  Prairie  du  Chieu,  July  21 ;  Charles  J.  Learned,  of  Prairie  duf  Chien,  and 
Lorenzo  Janes,  August  10  ;  Edward  V.  Whiton,  of  Janesville,  and  John  H.  Tweedy,  of  Mil- 
waukee, August  11,  and  Charles  C.  P.  A.rndt,  of  Green  Bay,  August  15.  Moses  M.  Strong, 
of  Mineral  Point,  makes  his  first  recorded  appearance  in  the  court  on  the  first  day  of  this  term; 
Morgan  L.  Martin,  of  Green  Bay,  August  10  ;  Mortimer  M.  Jackson,  of  Mineral  Point,  August 
11  ;  David  Brigham,  of  Madison,  on  the  13th.  There  is  no  record,  at  this  term  or  any  other, 
of  the  formal  admission  of  either  of  the  four  gentlemen  last  named,  to  the  bar  of  the  court ;  but 
they  continued  from  this  time  to  be  recognized  and  active  members  of  that  bar. 

We  naturally  linger  long  over  first  things.  In  the  history -of  any  civil  institution,  the  first 
steps  Seem  of  greatest  interest,  to  the  reverted  glance  of  subsequent  generations.  But  the  Ter- 
ritorial Supreme  Court  had  now  struck  its  gait ;  and  its  remaining  record  must  be  more  briefly 
disposed  of. 

The  records  show  the  formal  admission  of  the  following  gentlemen  to  the  bar  of  the  court 
after  1840  :  In  1841,  Alexander  Botkin  and  Alexander  P.  Eield,  both  of  Madison ;  in  1842, 
James  S.  Baker,  of  Green  Bay  ;  Alexander  L.  Collins,  of  Madison ;  Edwin  P.  Oarr  and  Zelotes 

B.  Mayo  ;  in  1843,  William  P.  Lynde,  of  Milwaukee ;  Chauncey  Abbott,  of  Madison,  and 
Henry  Waggoner  ;  in  1844,  Isaac  P.  Walker  and  Levi  Hubbell,  both  of  Milwaukee;  in  1845, 
Cyrus  P.  Hiller,  of  Sheboygan ;  and  in  1847,  Ganem  W.  Washburn,  of  Oshkosh. 

The  following  gentlemen,  not  already  named  above,  appear  from  the  records  to  have  prac- 
ticed at  the  bar  of  the  court  during  the  Territorial  period  :  Parley  Eaton  (1841) ;  Alexander 
W.  Stow,  David  Noggle,  H.  B.  Towslee,  Marshall  M.  Strong,  Warner  Earle,  Thomas  Wright, 

Asahel  Finch,  Jr.,  Julius  T.  Clark  and Beavans  (1842);  J.  D.  Learned  and  James    H. 

Knowlton  (1843);  Peter  Yates,  David  Agry,  J.  G.  Knapp,  Levi  Blossom  and  James  HoUiday 
(1844);  A.  Hyatt  Smith,  J.  E.  Holmes,  Daniel  C.  Babcock,  J.  Allen  Barber,  Joseph  T.Mills, 

C.  C.  Washburn,  D.  W.  Jones,  Samuel  Crawford,  H.  S.  Winsor,  F.  Randall,  George  Reed, 
George  Gale,  Alfred  Brunson,  J.  B.  Jilsun,  Horace  T.  Sanders  and  A.  D.  Smith  (1845);  J.  M. 

Goodhue, Blodgett,  E.  W.  Evans  and  Thomas  Ogden  (1846);  J.  M.  Keep,  Nelson  Dewey, 

J.  A.  Bingham,  S.  P.  Candee,  0.  C.  Pratt,  David  Taylor,  T.  0.  Howe,  George  B.  Smith, 
Orsamus  Cole,  William  R.  Biddlecome,  Charles  M.  Baker,  Lyman  Cowdery,  0.  Cowdery,  C.  B. 
Jenkins,  W.  Bond  and  William  C.  Allen  (1847).  To  these,  Mr.  Pinney  adds,  from  his  examina- 
tion of  the  records,  the  following  names,  which  have  escaped  my  attention  in  the  rapid  examm- 
ation  which  I  have  made  :  Edward  Elderkin  and  E.  Estabrook,  both  of  Elkhorn  ;  John  Hustis, 
Daniel  F.  Kimball,  Ilazen  Cheney,  Alexander  W.  Randall,  of  Waukesha ;  Leonard  P.  Crary, 
of  Oshkosh ;  Walter  W.  Kellogg  and  Lewis  Smith. 
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We  have  thus  the  names  of  over  one  hundred  attorneys,  who  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nized as  members  of  the  bar  of  our  Territorial   Supreme  Court.     Of  this  number,  only  a  few 
attended  the  terms  of  the  court  with  regularity  or  frequency.     Taking  the  whole  period  together, 
the  largest  practitioners  were  Francis  J.  Dunn,  Thomas  P.  Burnett,  Moses  M.  Strong,  Edward 
V.  Whiton    Horatio  N.  Wells,  John  Catlin,  Alexander  L.  Collins,  Jonathan  E.    Arnold,  A. 
Hyatt  Smith,  James  H.  Knowlton,  David  Noggle,  Levi  Hubbell,  Morgan  L.  Martin  and  Mor- 
timer M.  Jackson.     Of  the  131  cases  in  which  decisions  of  this  court  are  reported  for  the  eleven 
years  of  its  existence  (less  then  half  the  number  now  reported  for  a  single  year),  Mr  Dunn 
appeared  as  attorney  in  1844.     From  his  admission  in  1838  to  the  close  of  the  period,  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  upon  and  a  leading  practitioner  in  the  court.     Mr.  Strong  did  not  appear 
there  until  1840 ;  but,  for  the  next  five  years,  his  practice  at  this  bar  was  equal  to  that  of  Mr. 
Dunn.    Afterwards,  he  became  engaged  in  various  public  enterprises,  which  withdrew  him  to 
some  extent  from  attendance  upon  the  court.     Franklin  J.  Munger,  of  Potosi,  who  was  admitted 
at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  1839,  and  was  very  active  during  that  term,  disappears  thereafter 
from  view.     Mr.  H.  N.  Wells  and  Mr.  Arnold  were  less  frequent  attendants  upon  the  court  in 
the  later  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence.     On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  J.  H. 
Knowlton,  A.  Hyatt  Smith  and  Levi  Hubbell,  was  chiefly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period. 
Besides  these,  we  may  name  as  well-known  and  frequent  attendants  upon  the  court  from  out- 
side of  Dane  County,  John  H.  Tweedy,  and  a  little  later  William  P.  Lynde  and  Peter  Yates, 
of  Milwaukee ;  William  R.  Smith  and  Parley  Eaton,  of  Mineral  Point,  and  Ben  C.  Eastman. 
A  few  others  attended  only  one  or  two  of  the  terms,  who  afterward  rose  to  distinction  in  the 
State.     Of  the  Dane  County  bar,  besides  Mr.  Catlin  and  Mr.  Collins,  David  Brigham,  Alex- 
ander P.  Field,  Alexander  Botkin,  Julius  T.  Clark,  Chauncey  Abbott  and  J.  Gillett  Knapp  all 
appeared  in  important  cases.     Mr.  Brigham,  whose  name  is  first  mentioned  in  the  journal  in 
1840,  died  in  1843.     The  personal  appearance  and  character  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
I  have  named  as  attending  the  court  from  other  counties,  were  probably  familiar  to  the  citizens 
of  Dane  County,  and  especially  of  Madison. 

During  1842,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  appear  to  have  had  a  large  amount  of  business  in 
bankruptcy,  of  which  the  records  of  the  court  show  little  trace.  On  this  point  the  following 
statements  are  made  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Old  Settlers'  Club  of  Milwaukee,  by  Judge 
Andrew  G.  Miller,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1870 :  "  The  second  act  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States  *  *  took  effect  from  and  after 
the  Ist  day  of  February,  1842.  Jurisdiction  of  cases  in  bankruptcy  being  by  the  act  conferred 
upon  the  Supreme^or  Superior  Courts  of  the  Territories,  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Territory  dis- 
charged 300  petitioners  out  of  315.  A  majority  of  these  had  failed  in  business  in  the  Eastern 
States,  in  consequence  of  the  inflation  of  the  currency  and  of  speculations  in  1836.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  debts  of  those  300  bankrupts  exceeded  $2,000,000.  The  act  largely  increased  the 
miles  of  travel  and  the  judicial  duties  of  the  Judges  who  held  their  court  in  Sladison.  They 
were  empowered  by  the  act  to  form  the  rules  of  their  court  in  bankruptcy  ;  and  to  establish  the 
fee  bdl.  Under  the  fee-bill  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Bankruptcy,  the  fees  in  cases  did  not 
average  $20.     The  act  was  repealed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1843." 

The  decisions  of  the  court  to  the  close  of  the  term  of  1840  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Burnett, 
and  published  in  1841  by  the  direction  of  the  Legislature  (as  an  appendix  to  a  volume  containing 
the  acts  of  a  special  and  a  regular  session  of  the  Legislature),  from  the  press  of  W.  W.  Wyman, 
lit  Madison.  The  decisions  of  1842  and  1843  were  published  by  Mr.  Burnett  in  a  separate 
volume  m  1844,  from  the  press  of  George  Hyer,  at  Madison.  la  the  winter  of  1844-45,  and 
again  the  succeeding  winter,  Mr.  Burnett  was  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Grant  County.  He  was  then  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first 
wnst^utional  Convention,  which  met  at  Madison  October  5,  1846.  He  had  removed,  in  1837 , 
uom  Frairie  du  Chien  to  Cassville,  the  temporary  seat  of  justice  of  Grant  County,  but  had 
suDsequently  removed  to  a  farm  on  the  old  military  road  between  Forts  Crawford  and  Winne- 
ago.  Which  he  had  selected  and  embellished  with  taste  and  care  for  his  permanent  home,  and  to 
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which  he  had  given  the  name  of  "  The  Hermitage."  Field,  garden  and  lawn  were  already 
taking  shape  under  his  eye  and  hand ;  and  a  dwelling  of  stone  was  already  planned  to  take  the 
place  of  the  comfortable  log  house  which  he  had  erected  for  temporary  use.  At  this  place  he 
had  been  confined  by  disease  for  some  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  was  unable  to  take  his  seat  in  that  body  until  October  14,  and  even  then  he  was 
probably  too  much  enfeebled  for  the  severe  draft  which  membership  of  such  a  body  would 
naturally  make  upon  a  man  of  his  active  brain,  accustomed  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  On  October 
25,  he  was  recalled  to  his  home  by  intelligence  of  the  alarming  illness  of  his  wife  from  typhoid 
fever.  A  wagon-ride  of  eighty-five  miles,  commenced  after  an  exhaustive  day's  work,  brought 
him  to  his  home,  only  to  be  himself  struck  down  by  the  fever.  ,  Himself,  his  wife  and  his  aged 
mother,  who  had  recently  come  from  Kentucky  to  spend  her  last  days  with  him,  lay  prostrate 
with  the  same  disease,  "  under  the  same  roof  and  within  hearing  of  each  other."  The  mother 
died  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  husband  and  the  wife  ort  the  5th  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  that 
month,  when  the  evening  shadows  fell  on  "  The  Hermitage,"  the  bodies  of  the  three  reposed  side 
by  side,  "  in  a  beautiful  grove  at  the  head  of  the  garden,"  in  a  spot  which  the  owner  had  chosen 
as  the  burying  place  of  his  family.* 

The  very  first  reported  case  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  one  involv- 
ing an  alleged  nuncupative  will  of  the  late  reporter  of  the  Territorial  Court.  At  a  later  stage  of 
the  cause,  Judge  Hubbell,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  :  "  The  members  of  this 
court  hold  in  cherished  recollection  the  character  and  public  services  of  the  late  Thomas  P.  Burnett. 
His  high  standing  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  his  position  as  reporter  of  the  late  Supreme  Court, 
his  ability  and  influence  as  a  legislator  and  statesman,  and  especially  his  amiable  private  charac- 
ter, have  induced  a  more  than  usually  careful  examination  of  this  case." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Burnett  "  had  prepared  abstracts  of  the  cases  and  briefs  of  all 
causes  which  had  been  argued  and  decided  up  to  the  close  of  the  July  term,  1846,"  and  to  these 
rough  notes  Mr.  Pinney  acknowledges  his  obligations  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  valuable  series  of  Supreme  Court  reports  edited  by  him  and  published  in  1872. 

The  last  term  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  was  held  in  July,  1847.  On  the  29th  of 
May,  1848,  Wisconsin  became  a  State,  and  a  new  period  began  in  her  judicial  and  political  his- 
tory. None  of  the  Judges  of  the  Territorial  Court  were  afterward  connected  with  the  State 
judiciary.  Chief  Justice  Dunn  held  his  last  term  as  Judge  of  the  First  District  at  Mineral  Point, 
in  October,  1848.  That  district  had  been,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  period  of  service,  the 
most  populous  of  the  three,  and  had  furnished  the  greatest  amount  of  litigation.  One  who  knew 
him  long  and  intimately  has  said :  "  The  duties  of  the  Judge  were  exceedingly  onerous,  but  they 
were  discharged  with  ability,  fidelity  and  integrity,  and  a  dignity  and  grace  which  won  for  him 
an  immense  popularity  and  made  him  the  idol  of  his  bar."")" 

While  still  upon  the  bench.  Judge  Dunn  was  elected  a  delegate  from  La  Fayette  County 
to  the  Second  Constitutional  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Madison  in  the  summer  of  1848 ; 
was  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  is  said  to  have  "  possessed  a  commanding  influ- 
ence "  in  the  convention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  1853  to  1856,  both  inL.u- 
sive,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  that  body  during  the  whole  four  years, 
and  its  chairman  until  1856,  when,  the  majority  of  the  Senate  being  of  the  political  party 
opposed  to  his  own,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  chairmanship  by  David  Taylor. 

"  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  State  Courts,  Judge  Dunn  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  law,  which  he  continued  up  to  his  death.  A  portion  of  the  ^ime,  he  kept  an  ofiice  in  Mineral 
Point,  but  his  residence  was  at  Belmont,  where  hewas  generally  to  be  found  when  not  engaged 
in  court,  and  where  consultations  with  clients  were  generally  had.  He  was  well  educated  in  the 
classics,  and  was  an  excellent  English  scholar.  His  professional  education  had  been  thorough 
and  complete.  *  *  *  He  added  to  his  scholastic  and  professional  acquirements  a  very 
remarkable  knowledge  of  human  character  and  of  the  reasons  and  causes  that  ordina.ily  influ- 

*  The  facts  above  stated  concerning  Mr.  Burnett  are  derived  chiefly  from  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  father-in-law,  i« 
Alfred  Brunson,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
tMoses  M.  Strong,  30  Wis.,  25. 
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ence  human  conduct.  These  acquirements,  in  connection  with  the  reputation  he  so  gener- 
ally and  80  deservedly  had  for  candor  and  integrity,  personal  and  professional,  gave  him 
unbounded  influence  with  juries  and  made  him  a  most  successful  practitioner." 

Judge  Dunn  died  at  Mineral  Point  on  the  7th  of  April,  1872,  being  then  in  his  seventy- 
third  year.  His  portrait,  admirably  painted  by  James  R.  Stuart  from  a  photograph,  is  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Whiton  and  the  late  Judge  Byron  Paine  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Supreme  Court  room,  to  which  they  furnish  the  chief  and  the  most  appropriate 
embellishment.* 

When  his  functions  as  Judge  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  ceased,  Judge  Irvin  removed, 
first  to  St.  Louis,  and  afterward  to  Texas.  We  are  told  that  in  the  latter  State  he  invested  the 
accumulated  savings  of  his  ofiScial  life  in  wild  cotton  lands,  and  became  wealthy  ;  and  that,  during 
the  rebellion,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South.  He  died,  apparently,  in  the  early  part  oi 
1872.  "But  a  little  while  ago,"  said  Mr.  Ryan,  in  his  very  striking  remarks  upon  the  death 
of  Judge  Dunn,  "  we  read  of  the  death,  in  a  place  far  distant,  of  Judge  Irvin,  one  of  the  first 
Territorial  Judges  of  Wisconsin.  After  a  long  absence,  perhaps  a  long  forgetfulness,  his  death 
called  up  the  past  to  many  of  us,  like  the  ghost  of  our  earlier  lives.  But  he  was  only  a  Terri- 
torial officer,  who  filled  his  ofiice  respectably  amongst  us,  and  left  us  when  his  ofiice  expired. 
Respectable  in  all  his  relations,  kind  in  heart  and  life,  he  came  and  left  us  as  a  Territorial  func- 
tionary ;  was  a  stranger  among  us,  and  had  little  part  in  the  lot  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wiscon- 
sin.   Peace  be  with  him.' 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  Judge  Andrew  G.  Miller  was  appointed  by  President  Polk  to 
be  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Wisconsin ;  and  he  held  this  position 
until  January  1,  1874,  when,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  he  retired  after  an  almost  con- 
tinuous judicial  service  of  more  than  thirty-five  years.  He  had  retained  his  ofiBce  and  performed 
full  service  therein  for  two  years  after  reaching  the  age  at  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
would  have  permitted  him  to  retire  with  continuance  of  salary.  On  the  day  when  he  resigned 
his  commission,  in  notifying  the  President  of  the  Milwaukee  Bar  Association  of  the  fact,  he 
wrote :  "  I  am  the  oldest  Federal  Judge  in  commission,  and  the  sole  surviving  Judge  who 
administered  the  Bankrupt  Act  of  1841.  As  Judge  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  I  attended 
its  annual  terms  at  Madison,  and  held  the  District  Courts  in  the  Third  District  of  the  Territory 
(which,  before  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  was  composed  of  nine  counties),  and 
also  the  terms  of  the  District  Court  as  Judge  of  the  United  States,  without  missing  a  term  from 
sickness  or  any  other  cause."  He  added  that  the  infirmities  of  age  could  not  even  then  be  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  his  resigning,  but  that,  after  passing  fifty-four  years  of  his  life  in  the  law,  as 
student,  member  of  the  bar  and  Judge,  he  hoped  that  his  retirement  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
would  Be  approved.  A  few  months  afterward,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1874,  Judge  Miller 
died  at  his  home  in  Milwaukee.  In  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he  discHarged  his  duties  as 
a  Federal  Judge,  there  were  unquestionably  wide  differences  of  opinion  and  feeling  among  the 
people  and  the  bar  of  Wisconsin  ;  though  all  appear  to  concede  to  him  professional  learning, 
great  mdustry  and  entire  integrity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  "  For  the  greatness  of 
his  office,"  says  Chief  Justice  Ryan,  "  for  the  remarkable  length  of  his  official  life,  for  the  pub- 
lic importance  of  his  administration,  for  the  vast  aggregate  of  his  official  labors,  few  Judges 
have  a  higher  claim  to  eminence.  *  *  *  Judge  Miller's  intellect  was  less  remarkable  than 
hia  character.  It  had  nothing  brilliant  or  attractive  in  it.  Its  quality  was  sagacious,  not  pro- 
round ;  deliberate,  not  quick ;  it  was  respectable  rather  than  remarkable,  and  was  always  sub- 
ordinate to  his  character.  He  was  a  man  of  firm,  resolute,  persistent  nature ;  patient  and  steadfast ; 
self-reliant,  reserved  and  unsympathetic.  His  temper  was  calm  and  impassive ;  his  disposition 
undemonstrative.  His  feelings  and  passions  were  deep,  and  rarely  manifest  on  the  surface. 
"^''^  ^^^  nothing  impulsive  or  emotional  in  his  constant  and  sedate  constitution.     His  moral 

Icaaes  mL^°!i'^°  l"™=«»*'''g»'i>  the  Supreme  Court  relative  to  the  death  of  Jud?e  Dunn  (30  Wis.,  2M0),  including  the  interesting,  and,  in  some 
sketch  tharaSnl,  S'""'''^  of  Moses  M.  Strong,  Mr.  (now  Chief  Justice)  Ryan,  Ueoree  B.  Smith  and  Judge  Cole.  To  the  biographical 
«oti  of  the  portrS  f  J  d'    f?"^    *™  •"<'«'"8''  for  most  of  the  facta  here  stated.    See  also  the  proceedings  in  the  same  court  on  the  presenta- 
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sense  was  just,  but  not  broad  or  generous.     He  had  great  self-esteem,  and  great  faith  in  his  own 
opinions,  often  rather  instinctive  than  philosophical.     He  was  inflexible  in  all  his  convictions 
and  steadfast  in  all  his  conduct.      He  was  a  self-centered  and  self-contained  man,  who  yielded 
nothing  for  applause,  and  was  never  visibly  affected  by  censure.     He  had  little  quality  of  attrac- 
tion ;  little  habit  of  conciliation.   The  world  could  have  little  appreciation  of  .such  a  man  ;  little 
comprehension  of  the  principles  and  motives  of  his  life ;  little  sympathy  with  him  ;  little  toler- 
ation of  his  course,  where  it  conflicted  with  its  interest  or  offended  its  sense,      And  so  men's 
criticisms  of  his  judicial  administration  were  sometimes  severe  and  angry,  not  to  say  vindictive. 
But  he  appeared  to  heed  nothing  of  these  ;  and  kept  his  way,  guided  by  his  own  lights.    He 
may  Have  felt  censure,  but  he  made  no  sign.     *     *     *     Think  as  men  may  of  his  administra- 
tion, there  was  something  grand  in  the  lonely  self-reliance  and  steadfastness  of  the  man,  which 
none  can  fail  to  admire.     *     *     *     There  was  a  long  period  when  he  exercised  great  power; 
and,  by  no  fault  of  his,  his  power  was  practically  irresponsible.      This  was  at  least  as  great  a 
misfortune  to  him  as  it  could  well  be  to  others.     But  he  did  not  so  regard  it.  His  love  of  power 
probably  led  him  to  enjoy  it  the  more  because  it  was  irresponsible.     And  so  it  happened  that 
men  often  denounced  the  power  and  impeached  the  exercise  of  it.    Such  animadversions  tended 
rather  to  harden  than  to  soften  such  a  man.     If  they  had  any  effect  upon  him,  Ijhey  drove  him 
on  his  way,  not  checked  him  in  it.     He  had  a  high  sense  of  authority,  perhaps  an  overweening 
one.     Had  he  been  Chief  Justice  of  England,  tempore  Gascoigne,  policy,  not  defective  sense 
of  dignity  or  power,  might  have  spared  the  heir  apparent  of  the  throne  from  commitment  for  con- 
tempt.    And  so,  regardless  of  all  outcry,  he  held  his  own  way.      And  so  he  appeared  to  others 
arbitrary,  when  he  was  only  true  to  his  own  sense  of  the  duty  and  dignity  of  Jiis  ofllce.   *  *  * 
Judge  Miller  could  not  but  take  his  personal  character  with  him  on  the  bench,  and  such  a 
character  could  not  fail  largely  to  influence  his  judicial  administration.     *     *     *    Mistakes 
and  errors  he  doubtless  committed.     *     *     *     Some  of  these  were  judicial  errors,  mistaken 
conclusions  of  law  or  fact,  the  common  infirmity  of  all  Judges.     Some  were  undoubtedly  owing 
to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  court,  and  his  habit  of  independent,  almost  absolute  authority ; 
some  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  man ;  and  some  to  a  complication  of  these  causes.     It  would 
be  unjust  to  Judge  Miller's  memory  to  ignore  the  criticisms  which  his  administration  encoun- 
tered.    They  were  open  and  notorious.     And  the  memory  of  them  has  not  passed  away.    His 
court  was  sometimes  denounced  asa  judiciitl  despotism,  tyrannous,  partial  and  oppressive.  These 
criticisms  did  not  spare  the  personal  character  of  the  Judge.     So  far  as  they  affected  him,  they 
were  founded    on  imperfect  consideration,  and  were  indiscriminating  and  unjust.     *    *    * 
Judge  Miller's  notions  of  the  rights  of  property  were  very  high  ;  unduly  so,  I  think.    They 
betrayed  him  into  a  leaning  toward  all  prima-facie  creditors ;  and  so  his  court  was  called  a 
plaintiffs'  court.     But  the  same  bias  led  him,  in  actions  of  ejectment,  to  lean  toward  persons  in 
possession  under  color  of  title.  ■  And  thus  in  real  actions  his  court  was  as  much  a  defendants 
court  as  a  plaintiffs'  in  actions  ex  contractu  ;  both  upon  a  single  prepossession,  of  which  there 
was  little  or  no  recognition.     And  so  his  steady,  passionless  prejudice  of  character  encountered, 
provoked  if  you  will,  a  violent  and  passionate  prejudice  against  him,  which  was  unjust,  which 
exaggerated  and  discolored  his  errors,  and  imputed  errors  which  he  did  not  .commit.     *    * 
Few  living  members  of  the  bar  practiced  longer  before  Judge  Miller  than  myself,  and  few  are 
less  open  to  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  favor  to  his  memory.      And  I  am  happy  to  bear 
witness  to  my  own  belief,  founded,  I  think,  on  thorough  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  admmis- 
tration,  that  Judge  Miller  left  the  bench  without  a  sense  of  willful  wrong  done  upon  it." 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  acts  of  the  first  Legislature,  provis- 
ion was  made  for  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  as  follows :  The  State  was  divided  into 
five  judicial  circuits,  of  which  the  First  comprised  Racine,  Walworth,  Rock  and  Green  Counties; 
the  Second,  Milwaukee,  Waukesha,  Jefferson  and  Dane;  the  Third,  Washington,  Dodge,  Colum- 
bia, Marquette,  Sauk  and  Portage;  the  Fourth,  Brown,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Winnebago  and  Calumet;  and  the  Fifth,  Iowa,  La  Fayette,  Grant,  Crawford  and  St.  Croix, and 
three  new  counties  attached  to  some  of  these  for  judicial  purposes.      The  Legislature  was,  how- 
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ever  authorized  to  alter  the  limits  or  increase  the  number  of  the  circuits,  with  certain  restric- 
tions. The  qualified  electors  in  each  circuit  were  to  elect  a  Judge  for  the  circuit,  who  should 
reside  therein  after  his  election.  The  Circuit  Courts,  to  be  held  by  these  Judges  in  each  county, 
were  the  courts  of  most  general  original  jurisdiction  throughout  the  State,  and  had,  also,  appel- 
late jurisdiction  from  the  inferior  courts.  The  Constitution  further  provided  for  a  Supreme 
Court  having  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  except  in  a  few  specified  cases.  It  then  provided  that, 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  thereafter  until  the  Legislature  should  otherwise  provide,  the 
Judges  of  the  several  Circuit  Courts  should  be  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  four  of  whom 
should  constitute  a  quorum ;  atnd  that  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  those  present  should  be 
necessary  to  a  decision.  Another  provision  was,  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  at  least 
one  term  annually  at  the  seat  of  government,  at  such  time  as  should  be  provided  by  law ;  and  , 
that  the  Legislature  might  provide  for  holding  other  terms  at  other  places  when  they  might 
deem  it  necessary. 

The  first  election  of  Circuit  Judges  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  August,  1848,  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  chosen,  the  numbers  indicating  the  several  circuits :  First,  Edward  V.  Whiton ; 
Second,  Levi  Hubbell ;  Third,  Charles  H.  Larrabee ;  Fourth,  Alexander  W.  Stow ;  Fifth,  Mortimer 
M.  Jackson.  By  law,  the  terms  of  the  several  Judges  first  elected  were  to  be  such  that  one 
should  go  out  at  the  close  of  two  years,  and  one  each  year  thereafter,  while  those  elected  to  fill 
the  several  vacancies  thus  created  were  to  hold,  each,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  short  term 
fell  by  lot  to  Judge  Stow.  The  Legislature  having  erected  a  sixth  circuit,  consisting  of  Craw- 
ford, Chippewa,  Bad  Axe,  Black  River,  St.  Croix  and  La  Pointe,  Wiram  Knowlton  was  elected 
Judge  thereof,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  1850,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
December  term  in  that  year.  Judge  Stow,  having  refused  a  re-election,  was  succeeded  as  Judge 
of  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  January,  1851,  by  T.  0.  Howe,  who  first  took  his  seat  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  June  term,  1851.  Judge  Hubbell's  first  term  expired  in  January,  1852,  but  he 
was  re-elected.  No  other  changes  occurred  in  the  composition  of  the  court  during  its  brief  ex- 
istence in  this  form  of  organization. 

On  the  expiration  of  Judge  Stow's  term,  January  3,  1852,  Judge  Jackson  was  chosen 
Chief  Justice,  but  resigned  on  the  same  day,  and  Judge  Whiton  was  thereupon  chosen,  and  re- 
tained the  position  until  the  court  in  that  form  was  superseded  by  a  new  organization,  in 
June,  1853.  r  .  s  , 

J.  R.  Brigham  was  aippointed  the  first  Clerk  of  this  court,  and,  upon  his  resignation,  to  go 
into  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Milwaukee,  S.  W.  Beall  was  appointed  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1849  ;  and  he  immediately  appointed  La  Fayette  Kellogg  his  Deputy. 

Daniel  H.  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  was  the  reporter  of  the  first  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  and  published  its  reports  in  four  volumes,  averaging  292  pages  each.  These  volumes, 
covering  four  years,  contain  157  cases.  The  court  expired  by  law  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1853 ; 
but  It  held  no  term  after  the  December  term,  1852. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  population  and  business  in  the  State,  that  a  Supreme  Appellate 
Court  composed  of  nisi-prius  Judges  soon  ceased  to  be  able  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  various 
duties  imposed  upon  its  members.     But  the  Constitution  authorized  the  Legislature  to  provide 

nl- f°T^^"'^**'°"'  **"'®'"  ^^^  ^^P^®  °^^^®  y^^""^'  °^  *  "separate  Supreme  Court,"  to  consist  of 
a  thief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices,  who  should  be  elected  "  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  btate,  '  and  should  be  so  classified  that  but  one  should  go  out  of  office  at  any  one  time,  and 
whose  full  term  of  office  should  be  six  years.  By  Chapter  395  of  1852,  the  Legislature  exer- 
cised the  power  thus  conferred;  and,  since  June  1,  1853,  the  State  has  had  a  Supreme  Court 
nnaer  the  new  form  of  organization,  though  the  number  of  Judges  and  the  length  of  the  term 
nave  since  been  increased  by  constitutional  amendment.      This  court  differs  from  that  of  the 

emtorial  period  in  that  its  members  are  elected  by  popular  vote  and  for  a  term  limited  by  law, 

frnmTl,    fl  ^^"1  ^PP°'°*ed  by  the  executive  authority,  to  hold  during  good  behavior.     It  differs 

whnl   ?%°'"^';^"PJ'eme  Court  of  the  State,  in  that  its  members  are  all  elected  by  a  vote  of  the 

Doay  of  electors  throughout  the  State,  instead  of  each  being  chosen  by  the  electors  of  a 
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particular  circuit.  And  it  diifers  from  both  in  that  its  members  have  no  judicial  duties  other 
than  those  which  belong  to  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  Under  the  Territorial  Government,  the 
three  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were,  by  virtue  of  that  office.  Judges  of  the  District  Courts. 
Under  the  first  State  organization  of  the  judiciary,  the  persons  elected  Circuit  Court  Judges  in 
their  several  circuits  were  ex  officio  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Under  the  existing  organ- 
ization, the  Judges  have  no  function  as  Circuit  District  or  Judges. 

The  first  Judges  of  the  new  organization,  elected  on  the  last  Monday  of  September,  1852 
were  Edward  V_.  Whiton,  of  Janesville,  Chief  Justice,  and  A.  D.  Smith,  of  Milwaukee,  and 
Samuel  Crawford,  of  Mineral  Point,  Associate  Justices.  The  term  of  Judge  Crawford  expired 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  1855,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Orsamus  Cole,  of  Platteville.  Chief 
^Justice  Whiton  was  his  own  successor  on  the  1st  of  June,  1857,  and  retained  his  seat  until  his 
death,  in  April,  1859,  deprived  the  State  of  i^e  of  its  most  useful  and  distinguished  citizens. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Luther  S.  Dixon,  of  Portage  City,  as  Chief  Justice.  Byron  Paine  suc- 
ceeded Judge  A.  D.  Smith,  June  1,  1859,  and  from  that  date  until  the  lamented  death  of  Judge 
Paine  in  January,  1871,  the  court  consisted  of  Chief  Justice  Dixon  and  Justices  Cole  and  Paine, 
except  during  an  interval  of  nearly  three  years  (from  November  15,  1864,  to  September  11, 
1867),  following  upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Paine  to  take  a  command  in  a  regiment  of  Wis- 
consin infantry  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  During  that  interval,  his  place  was  filled  by  Jason 
Downer.  On  the  death  of  Judge  Paine,  William  P.  Lyon,  of  Racine,  succeeded  him ;  and,  on 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Dixon,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1874,  Edward  G.  Ryan,  of  Milwaukee, 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice.  By  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  adopted  in  1877, 
the  Legislature  was  required  to  provide  for  the  election  of  two  additional  Associate  Justices ;  and 
Harlow  S.  Orton,  of  Madison,  and  David  Taylor,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  were  elected  in  the  spring  of 
1878  ;  the  provision  as  to  terms  being  such  that  the  term  of  the  former  will  expire  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  1888,  and  that  of  the  latter  on  the  corresponding  day  in  1886,  while  the 
term  of  Judge  Lyon  will  expire  in  January,  1884,  and  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  January, 
1882.  Judge  Cole,  whose  term  expired  in  January,  1880,  was  re-elected  in  the  spring  of  1879. 
His  term  and  that  of  all  the  Judges  to  be  hereafter  elected  is  fixed  by  the  constitutional  amen'.. 
ment  at  ten  years. 

As  we  have  seen.  La  Fayette  Kellogg  had  been  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Territorial  Supreme 
Court  from  July  18,  1839;  had  been  appointed  its  Clerk  August  11,  1840  ;  and  had  retained 
that  office  until  the  dissolution  of  the  court.  After  an  interval  of  ill  health,  he  had  become 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  First  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  December  12,  1851,  and  had  been 
"  virtually  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  until  its  re-organization."  When  the  court  was  re-organized, 
June  1,  1853,  he  was  appointed  its  Clerk,  and  he  retained  the  office  until  his  death,  June  4, 
1878.  His  long,  faithful  and  skillful  service  was  fully  recognized  by  the  court  and  bar.*  On 
the  11th  of  June,  1878,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  previous  Deputy,  Clarence  Kellogg. 

The  first  eleven  volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  court  under  the  new  organization  bear  the 
name  of  A.  D.  Smith,  one  of  its  Associate  Justices,  as  reporter.  Some  of  the  earlier  of  them 
were,  in  fact,  prepared  and  passed  through  the  press  by  that  accomplished  and  able  jurist, 
Others,  of  later  date,  are  understood  to  have  been  prepared,  and  their  publication  supervised,  by 
other  gentlemen  at  Judge  Smith's  request.  Early  in  1861,  Philip  L.  Spooner,  Esq.,  of  Madison, 
was  appointed  reporter  by  the  court,  and  he  published  Volumes  12  to  15.  In  1864,  he  resigned 
the  office  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  was  succeeded  by  O.  M.  Conover,  Esq.,  of 
Madison.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  containing  the  reports  of  the  court  under  its  present 
organization  is  forty-eight,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  sufficient  matter  has  accumulated  to 
make  the  forty-ninth.  The  number  of  reported  cases  for  the  twenty-seven  years  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  five  thousand.  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  volumes 
of  the  reports  by  the  great  fire  in  Chicago  in  1871,  the  first  twenty-two  volumes  were  repub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Callaghan  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  under  authority  of  the  Legislatui  e ;  Volumes  3  and 
5  with  annotations  by  Chief  Justice  Dixon ;  the  remainder  of  the  first  twenty  volumes  annotatd 

*See  the  nroceedines  of  the  court  upon  his  death,  4A  Wis.,  2&-30. 
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bv  Messrs.  Vilas  &  Bryant ;  and  Volumes  21  and  22  without  notes.  While  these  reports  have 
been  published  for  many  years  by  the  firm  above  named,  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  printed 
in  Madison,  and  have  furnished  a  nucleus  for  a  considerable  and  valuable  business  in  book  print- 
ing and  binding  in  this  city.  The  whole  set,  and  the  three  volumes  edited  between  1872  and 
1876  by  S.  U.  Pinney,  Esq.,  containing  the  decisions  of  the  Territorial  period  and  those  by  the 
first  State  organization,  have  been  stereotyped,  and  the  plates  are  preserved  in  the  capitol. 

Judge  Cole  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  transferred  his 
residence  permanently  to  the  capital.  Since  the  summer  of  1859,  all  the  Justices  have,  upon 
their  election,  made  Madison  their  home,  except  Jason  Downer  ;  and  that  learned  and  able  Judge, 
finding  it  inconvenient  to  abandon  his  residence  in  Milwaukee,  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion on  the  bench  after  a  brief  service. 

All  the  terms  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  except  two,  have  been  held  in  Madison.  By 
Chiipter  49  of  1868,  the  Legislature  provided  for  holding  three  terms  annually — a  February 
term  at  Madison,  a  June  term  at  Milwaukee,  and  an  October  term  at  Oshkosh.  The  June  and 
October  terms  were  h.eld,  as  thus  provided,  during  1868  ;  but  the  arrangement  was  found  to  be 
excessively  inconvenient  to  the  court  and  its  officers,  with  no  compensating  advantages,  and  the 
act  was  repealed  in  March,  1869. 

Of  the  Judges  who  have  from  time  to  time  composed  the  court  under  the  State  Government, 
all  but  Stow,  Hubbell,  Whiton,  Crawford  and  Paine  still  survive.* 

To  this  hasty  outline  of  the  history  of  the  court,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  add  sketches 
of  the  eminent  men  who  have  sat  upon  the  bench  of  the  court,  or  at  least  some  notice  of  the 
public  life  and  character  of  each  of  the  honored  dead.  It  would  be  interesting,  too,  to  speak  of 
the  lawyers,  many  of  them  learned  and  able,  and  some  of  them  distinguished  by  very  great 
forensic  talent,  who  have  practiced  at  the  bar  of  the  court.  Interesting  would  it  be,  also,  to 
notice  some  of  the  great  controversies  carried  on  before  the  court  and  determined  by  its 
judgment,  which  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  whole  State,  and  marked  epochs,  perhaps,  in 
its  civil  growth.  Still  more  interesting  to  me,  and  more  instructive,  perhaps,  would  it  be  to 
follow  the  line  of  juridical  development  in  legislative  enactment  and  forensic  discussion  and  judi- 
cial decision,  during  all  the  years  since  the  first  Legislature  and  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin met  in  those  little  rooms  at  Belmont,  until  the  present  day,  when  almost  every  civil  and 
business  interest  is  regulated  by  statutes  or  decisions  of  native  growth,  inspired  or  tested  by 
Wisconsin  necessities,  criticised  and  modified  by  Wisconsin  intellect ;  when  our  own  reports 
furnish  the  sources  of  argument  and  authority  and  the  means  of  solution  for  almost  every  legal 
question  raised  in  our  courts ;  and  when  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions  of  Wisconsin,  a  State 
hardly  one-third  of  a  century  old,  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  the  juridical  life  of  great 
States  and  Territories  of  still  later  growth,  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  But 
the  theme  is  as  large  and  difficult  as  it  is  fascinating  ;  and  the  limits  of  time  and  space  alike  for- 
bid me  to  attempt  it  here. 

Territorial  District  Court  and  State  Qircuit  Court. — The  act  establishing  the  Territorial 
government  of  Wisconsin  provided  for  the  division  of  the  Territory  into  three  judicial  districts, 
and  for  the  holding  of  a  district  court  by  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  each  dis- 
toct,  two  terms  in  each  year  in  each  organized  county  in  the  district.  The  three  Justices  were 
Charles  Dunn,  David  Irwin  and  William  C.  Frazer.  By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
approved  November  15,  1836,  the  counties  of  Brown  and  Milwaukee  were  constituted  the  Third 
District,  and  assigned  to  Justice  Frazer  ;  the  counties  of  Crawford  and  Iowa  the  First  District, 
and  assigned  to  Chief  Justice  Dunn.  As,  at  that  date,  what  is  now  the  county  of  Dane  was 
then  portions  of  the  counties  of  Milwaukee  and  Iowa,  it  was,  of  course,  in  both  the  Third  and  First 
districts.  However,  there  being  no  population  at  that  time  in  what  is  now  Dane  County,  except 

those  reWim^'^t!!!i'°^n°f  ""^  °°^'^'  "P™  occaoion  of  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Whiton,  will  ba^found  in  8  Wis.,  xi-xx,  new  edition,  and 
ttie  other  InJ J:,  .i,^"     '°°!,  "'"■  ""'*'■  memorials  of  him,  io  27  Wis.,  23-68,  and  36  id.,  ai-27.    The  reports  contain  no  similar  memo]  ials  of 

aliM  E«  1°?  named;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  adequate  memorials  of  them,  or  of  Judge  Whiton,  exist  in  print. 
lawyer  or  indeo  h«i  .h  ™' ?™' '°  ""o  Printer,  viz.,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1880,  Chief  Justice  Eyan  joined  the  number  of  the  dead.  No  greater 
VoL  I  of  Uie  Wi=™-^  T*^        °"  "''  ""e  ■"'"C'l  in  Wisconsin.    A  proper  notice  of  his  life  and  character  wiU  doubtless  be  found  prefixed  to 
urn  nisconsin  Keports  when  that  volume  shall  appear. 
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in  that  part  which  then  formed  a  portion  of  Iowa  County,  the  Blue  Mound  region  and  that  if 
the  Four  Lakes  was,  judicially  considered,  a  part  of  the  last-mentioned  county — that  is,  it  was 
practically  and  in  fact,  in  the  First  Judicial  District.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things  changed  by 
the  formation,  in  December  following,  of  Dane  County  ;  as  the  latter  was  attached  to  Iowa 
County  for  judicial  purposes  and  so  remained  until  its  orjijanization  in  1839.  By  the  statutes 
of  Wisconsin  Territory  of  that  year,  the  counties  of  Walworth,  Rock,  Green  and  Dane,  were 
made  the  Second  Judicial  District,  to  which  Justice  Irvin  was  assigned.  To  this  district 
Dane  County  belonged  until  Wisconsin  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  In  1840,  Sauk 
County  was  formed,  and  attached  to  Dane  for  judicial  purposes,  where  it  remained  until  1844 
when  it  was  detached  and  organized  into  a  county  by  itself.  So,  also,  of  Portage  County, 
which,  in  1841,  was  for  judicial  purposes  attached  to  Dane,  and  so  remained  until  1844. 

The  first  term  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Dane  County  began  Monday, 
October  7,  1839,  David  Irvin,  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  ■ 
presiding.  The  first  action  of  the  court  was  the  appointment  of  Simeon  Mills  as  Clerk,  to  hold 
his  oifice  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  The  Sheriff,  Nathaniel  T.  Parkinson,  returned  a 
venire  with  the  names  of  the  following  persons  summoned  as  Grand  Jurors  on  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory :  Prescott  Brigham,  William  T.  Sterling,  Henry  Fake,  Horace  Lawrence,  George  Vroman, 
Jonathan  Lyman,  Jr.,  Almon  Lull,  George  H.  Slaughter,  Berry  Haney,  Mahlon  Blaker,  Augus- 
tus A.  Bird,  John  C."  Kellogg,  William  B.  Long,  Isaac  Atwood,  Robert  L.  Ream,  Isaac  H. 
Palmer,  William  Wyman,  Josiah  A.  Noonan,  John  Stoner,  David  Hyer,  Prosper  B.  Bird  and 
Ebenezer  Brigham.  Of  the  number  so  returned,  the  following-named  persons  appeared  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term  and  were  sworn  on  the  part  of  the  Territory  :  Augustus  A.  Bird,  George 
H.  Slaughter,  Jonathan  Lyman,  Jr.,  William  T.  Sterling,  Horace  Lawrence,  George  Vroman, 
Robert  L.  Ream,  Isaac  H.  Palmer,  William  W.  Wyman,  Henry  Fake,  Josiah  A.  Noonan, 
Prosper  P.  Bird,  Isaac  Atwood,  Almon  Lull,  David  Hyer  and  John  Stoner.  George  ff. 
Slaughter  was  appointed  foreman. 

On  motion  of  Moses  M.  Strong,  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Territory,  a  venire  was 
issued  to  the  Marshal  of  the  Territory,  for  a  grand  jury  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales. 
Thereupon  the  Marshal  returned  the  same  names  as  those  who  were  sworn  on  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  same  person  was  appointed  foreman.  The  second  day  of  the  term,  the  grand  jury 
reported  that  they  "had  no  further  business  before  them  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,"  and, 
as  such,  were  discharged.  George  H.  Slaughter  received  pay,  in  addition  to  his  per  diem  allow- 
ance, for  fourteen  miles  travel — coming  from  and  returning  to  his  home — and  Horace  Lawrence 
for  sixteen  miles  travel.  After  this,  Ebenezer  Brigham,  Prescott  Brigham  and  Mahlon  Blaker,- 
who  were  called  to  answer  for  their  contempt  in.  not  appearing  as  grand  jurors  on  the  first  day 
of  the  term,  appeared  in  court  and  purged  themselves  of  contempt.  Thereupon,  on  motion  of 
John  Catlin,  District  Attorney,  they  were  severally  sworn  as  grand  jurors.. 

The  Marshal,  on  the  same  day  of  the  term,  returned  into  court  a  venire  with  the  names  of 
the  following  persons  summoned  to  attend  as  petit  jurors  on  the  part  of  the  United  States:  Wil- 
son D.  Spaulding,  Richard  H.  Palmer,  Peter  W.  Matts,  Hiram  C.  Fellows,  JohnT.  Wilson, 
William  Hoadley,  Charles  H.  Bird,  Charles  Lawrence,  Darwin  Clark,  Jairus  S.  Potter,  William 
Webb,  James  A.  Hill,  Charles  S.  Peaslee,  William  G.  Van  Bergen,  Jonathan  Taylor,  Thomas 
Jackson,  Jonathan  Butterfield,  William  M.  Seymour,  Thomas  Perry  and  Adam  Smith.  There 
being  no  business,  the  jury  were  discharged.  Charles  Lawrence,  besides  his  per  diem  allowance, 
was  also  paid  for  sixteen  miles  travel,  and  Charles  S.  Peaslee  for  ten  miles. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  term  the  grand  jury  for  the  Territory,  came  into  court  and  pre- 
sented an  indictment  against  "  one  Scoville,  a  fisherman,"  for  erecting  "  across  a  certam  stream 
of  water,"  in  Dane  County,  "commonly  called  the  outlet  of  the  Fourth  Lake,  a  dam,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  fish."  A  "nolle"  was  entered  in  this  case  at  the  May  term,  1841.  On  the  same 
day  another  indictment  was  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  one  of  the  c'tizens  of  the  counj, 
for  fornication.  The  jury  were  then  discharged.  The  indictment  was  quashed  at  the  August 
term,  1840. 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  the  term,  the  Sheriff  returned  into  court  a  venire,  with  the  names  of 
the  persons  served  by  him  as  petit  jurors  on  the  part  of  the  Territory — being  the  same  as  those 
summoned  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.     There  being  no  business  for  this  jury,  they  were 

discharged. 

The  first  civil  suit,  at  this  term  of  the  court,  upon  the  docket,  was  one  in  assumpsit,  brought 
by  "  Lester  H.  Cotton  and  Henry  Fake  vs.  Almon  Lull."  On  motion  of  the  plaintiffs,  by  their 
attorney,  William  N.  Seymour,  the  cause  was  dismissed  at  their  costs.  There  was  a  number  of 
other  cases  disposed  of  during  this  term  of  the  court. 

The  attorneys  in  attendance  at  the  first  term  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Dane 
County,  were  John  Catlin,  Thomas  W.  Sutherland  and  William  N.  Seymour,  residents  of  Mad- 
ison; Moses M.  Strong,  William  R.  Smith  and  Parley  Eaton,  from  Mineral  Point;  J.  E.  Ar- 
nold, from  Milwaukee,  and  Edward  V.  Whiton,  from  Janesville. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  it  was  divided  into  five  Ju- 
dicial Circuits.  In  the  Second  Circuit  were  four  counties,  one  of  which  was  Dane.  On  the  first 
Monday  of  August,  18-18,  Levi  Hubbell  was  elected  Judge  of  this  circuit.  Judge  Hubbell  com- 
menced the  first  term  of  the  Dane  County  Circuit  Court  on  the  25th  of  September,  1848.  On 
that  day  the  attorneys  admitted  to  practice  in  that  court  were  Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  Chauncy 
Abbott,  Ira  W.  Bird,  George  B.  Smith,  I.  G.  Knapp,  William  Welch,  Alexander  L.  Collins, 
Julius  T.  Clark,  Henry  A.  Lambert,  John  Catlin,  Alexander  Botkin  and  N.  F.  Hyer.  The 
first  case  disposed  of  was  one  in  assumpsit — "  Abijah  Perry  vs.  Albin  Blood."  This  case  was 
dismissed  at  plaintiff's  costs.  Singularly  enough,  this  suit  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  one 
first  disposed  of  by  the  District  Court  of  the  county,  and  precisely  the  same  disposition  was 
made  of  it  as  of  that  case. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1851,  Judge  Hubbell  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  of  six 
years  as  Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit,  to  commence  January  1,  1852.  Dane  County 
continued  in  that  circuit  until  January  1,  1855,  when,  by  the  law  of  April  1,  1854,  it  passed 
into  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  in  which  it  has  since  remained.  As  the  last-mentioned  circuit 
was  a  new  one,  created  for  the  counties  of  Dane,  Sauk  and  Jefferson,  a  new  Judge  had  to  be 
chosen.  The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Alexander  L.  Collins,  who  was  elected  on  the  4th 
Monday  of  September,  1854.  He  went  into  office  January  1,  1855,  but  on  the  19th  day  of 
August,  1858,  he  resigned.  On  the  5th  of  September  following,  Luther  S.  Dixon  was  appointed 
in  his  place  until  a  successor  was  elected  and  qualified.  Before  the  next  April  election,  how- 
ever, Judge  Dixon  resigned,  being  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  Harlow  S.  Orton  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  to  fill  out  the  full  term  for  which  Judge  Collins  was 
elected,  which  expired  December  31,  1860.  On  the  3d  day  of  April,  1860,  Judge  Orton  was 
elected  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  but  he  resigned  January  28,  1865,  when  Alva  Stewart 
was  appointed  to  hold  until  the  next  April  election.  In  April,  1865,  Judge  Stewart  was  elected 
to  fill  out  the  full  term  of  Judge  Orton,  which  expired  December  31,  1866.  In  April,  1866,  he 
was  again  elected,  this  time  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  which  began  January  1, 1867,  and  ended 
December  31,  1872.  In  April,  1872,  he  was  re-elected  for  a  full  term,  commencing  January  1, 
1873,  and  to  end  December  31,  1878.  However,  on  April  2,  1877,  upon  the  increase  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  by  the  addition  of  three  counties — Juneau,  Adams  and  Marquette — Judge 
Stewart  resigned,  but  was  appointed,  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  as  his  own  successor,  to  fill 
out  his  full  term.  In  April,  1878,  he  was  re-elected  for  another  full  term  of  six  years,  which 
commenced  January  1,  1879,  and  will  end  December  31,  1884. 

Municipal  Court  of  Dane  Oounty.— At  the  organization  of  the  city  of  Madison,  in  1856,  a 
W'  k  9?^^''  ^*s  provided  for,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  criminal  cases  witliin  the  city. 
With  this  exception,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  no  greater  than  that  of  a  Justice  of  the 
reace.  The  first  Police  Justice  elected  under  this  act  was  A.  B.  Braley,  who  held  that  oflfice 
lor  three  successive  terms  of  two  years  each.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  Calvi  Aunsnorth  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office,  which  he  held  for  one  term,  or  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  J.  M.  Flower 
was  elected  to  the  office.     In  1866,  Judge  J.  R.  Baltzell  was  elected,  and  filled  the  office  for 
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three  terms,  or  until  the  spring  of  1872,  when  Judge  Braley  was  again  chosen  without  opposition 
to  fill  the  place.  During  this  term,  the  Supreme  Court  having  decided  that  police  courts  coulij 
exercise  no  greater  Territorial  jurisdiction  than  the  municipalities  which  elected  them,  the  Legis- 
lature of  1874  provided  for  a  Municipal  Court,  the  Judge  of  which  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  whole  county.  To  this  important  place,  Judge  A.  B.  Braley  was  elected  without 
opposition,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  In  1875,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  criminal  matters,  and  made  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Circuit  Court  in 
all  respects  save  the  crime  of  murder.  At  this  re-organization  of  the  court,  in  which  it  was 
erected  into  a  court  of  record,  with  clerk  and  seal,  A.  E.  Pettingell  was  appointed  clerk,  and 
still  holds  the  place,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  with  great  efficiency  and  fidelity,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  have  had  business  with  the  court.  In  the  spring  of  1880,  Judge 
Braley  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  Municipal  Judge  in  a  second  term.  Up  to  May,  1880,  the 
compensation  of  boih  Judge  and  Clerk  was  derived  through  fees  in  each  case ;  but,  in  the  winter 
of  1880,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  salary  for  the  office.  This  was  fixed  at 
$3,000  per  annum,  out  of  which  the  Clerk  is  to  be  paid.  One-third  of  this  salary  is  paid  by 
the  city,  and  two-thirds  by  the  county.  All  fees  taxed  and  collected  are  paid  into  the  treasury 
toward  the  salary.  The  Municipal  Court  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  very  efficient  instrumen- 
tality both  in  the  punishment  and  prevention  of  crime.  Since  its  organization,  crime  has  greatly 
diminished,  especially  in  the  city  of  Madison,  The  certainty  and  speediness  of  punishment,  in  a 
court  which  is  open  every  day,  exercises  a  wholesome  and  restraining  influence  on  those  disposed 
to  violate  the  law. 

The  Municipal  Court  of  Dane  County  is  the  only  court  in  the  State  which  carries  out  to 
the  very  letter  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  gives  to  all  a  speedy  public  trial  on 
criminal  charges.  This  court  also  saves  much  in  criminal  expenses  to  the  county.  Prisoners, 
instead  of  waiting  for  months  in  jail  for  the  Circuit  Court,  can  be  tried  at  once.  Besides 
the  saving  in  board  of  prisoners,  the  expenses  of  a  trial  in  the  Municipal  Court  are  very 
much  less  than  in  the  Circuit  Court.  In  the  latter  court,  there  is  a  jury  of  thirty-six,  at  $2  per 
day,  while  in  the  former,  the  jury  consists  of  twelve  men,  in  each  case,  at  $1  per  day.  Besides 
these  items,  officers'  and  witnesses'  fees  are  also  very  much  less  in  the  Municipal  than  in  the 
Circuit  Court.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Municipal  Court,  with  its  enlarged  jurisdiction,  in 
1875,  it  has  tried  and  disposed  of  about  125  cases,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Circuit  Court  for  trial.  About  four-fifths  of  these  have  resulted  in  convictions  of  the  prisoners, 
and  been  followed  by  sentences  for  longer  or  shorter  terms  at  hard  labor  in  the  State  Prison, 
the  longest  sentence  being  for  eleven  years,  and  the  shortest  six  months. 

County  Court. — County  Courts  were  established  in  this  State  by  Chapter  86  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1849 ;  and  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  previously  exercised  by  Probate  Courts, 
were,  by  said  Chapter  86,  transferred  to  the  county  courts.  Civil  jurisdiction,  to  a  limited 
extent,  was  vested  in  County  Courts  by  the  act  establishing  them,  but  such  civil  jurisdiction  was 
soon  after  taken  away. 

By  Chapter  76,  of  the  laws  of  1858,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  for  Dane  County 
was  increased,  and  jurisdiction  conferred  in  actions  founded  on  contract,  and  some  other  matters 
in  controversy,  where  the  amount  claimed  did  not  exceed  $5,000.  That  act,  however,  was 
repealed  in  1863,  since  which  time  the  County  Court  of  Dane  County  has  exercised  only  probate 
jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  1849,  the  Judges  were  styled  Probate  Judges,  and  prior  to  1844,  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  of  fhe  Territory. 

Isaac  H.  Palmer,  appointed  December  23,  1839;  Albert  W.  Parris,  May  13,  1842;  Alex- 
ander Botkin,  November  24,  1842  ;  William  W.  Wyman,  June  1,  1843 ;  Jesse  A.  Clark, 
elected  September,  1844  ;  E.  B.  Dean,  Jr.,  September,  1846 ;  Daniel  B.  Steeden,  November, 
1848;  John  Catlin,- September,  1849;  N.  B.  Eddv,  appointed  October  19,  1850;  N.B.Eddy, 
elected  September,  1853  ;  J.  P.  Atwood,  appointed  Julv  3,  1854  ;  J.  G.  Knapp,  January  1, 
1857  ;    D.  C.  Bush,  elected  April,  1857  ;    S.  H.  Roys,  "April,  1857  ;    Thomas  Hood,  April, 
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1858 ;  Thomas  Hood,  April,  1861 ;  George  E.  Bryant,  April,  1865;  George  E.  Bryant,  April, 
1869;  George  E.  Bryant,  April,  1873;  Alden  S.  Sanborn,  April,  1877. 

At  the  election  in  April,  1857,  D.  0.  Bush  was  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  S. 
H.  Roys  was  elected  for  the  full  term  commencing  next  thereafter.  The  latter  died  before  the 
commencement  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

Eight  of  the  Judges  are  deceased,  to  wit :  Albert  W.  Parris,  Alexander  Botkin,  William 
W.  Wyman,  Jesse  A.  Clark,  Daniel  B.  Sneeden,  John  Catlin,  S.  H.  Roys  and  N.  B.  Eddy. 
The  other  eight  are  living. 

The  first  estate  administered,  as  shown  by  the  records,  was  the  estate  of  Zen  as  H.  Bird. 
Letters  were  granted  by  Judge  Wyman  to  Ira  W.  Bird  June  1,  1843. 

The  first  book  of  records  contains  490  pages,  and  contains  all  Probate  proceedings  from  the 
first  oflScial  act  of  Judge  Palmer,  June  26,  1840,  to  the  2d  day  of  March,  1853.  The  record 
books  proper,  of  Probate  proceedings,  now  number  forty-four,  made  of  medium  paper,  and  each 
containing  about  600  pages. 

NORWEGIAN    LUTHERAN    SEMINARY. 

This  institution  is  located  in  Madison.  It  is  owned  and  supported  by  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Synod,  founded  in  1852,  and  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  and 
65,000  communicants.  In  1876,  this  seminary  was  inaugurated  with  two  professors.  Prof.  E. 
A.  Schmidt,  formerly  of  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Prof.  0.  Aspenheim,  of 
Springfield,  111.  The  seminary  consists  of  two  departments — one  theoretical,  pre-supposing  a 
full  classical  course,  and  the  other  practical.  At  present  three  professors  are  engaged  in  the 
work,  Prof  Schmidt,  Prof  H.  A.  Stub  and  Prof.  J.  Ylvisaker.  The  number  of  students  for 
the  year  1879  to  1880  was  thirty-seven,  graduates  four.  The  theology  taught  is  strictly 
Lutheran,  according  to  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  building  and  grounds  were  formerly  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  and  were  purchase 
in  the  summer  of  1876  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  whom  it  was  donated 
by  the  State. 

The  number  of  students  in  1876  was  nineteen.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  course 
of  study  is  three  years,  in  both  departments.  The  languages  used  are  Norwegian,  English  and 
German. 

ALBION   ACADEMY   AND    NORMAL    INSTITUTE. 

Albion  Academy  located  in  the  village  of  Albion,  was  founded  in  1854,  with  C.  R.  Head, 
as  President ;  J.  H.  Potter,  as  Secretary,  and  J.  A.  Potter  as  Treasurer. 

The  first  building  was  completed  in  September,  1854,  and  the  school  began  its  work  under 
the  direction  of  T.  R.  Williams,  A.  M.,  D.  D.  His  very  able  administration  continued  until 
1860,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  and  A.  R.  Cornwall,  A.  M.,  was 
appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy. 

In  1864,  Prof  Cornwall  left  his  work  in  the  institution  to  take  charge' of  a  church  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  Prof  J.  Q.  Emery  and  Prof  E.  G.  Campbell  were  appointed  Associate 
Principals,  continuing  successfully  till  the  death  of  Prof  Campbell,  in  the  fall  of  1865.  The 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  this  able  scholar  and  teacher  was  filled  by  A.  B.  Prentis,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Prof  Emery,  conducted  the  school  till  the  spring  of  1866. 

During  these  two  years  the  school  grew  in  public  confidence,  and  its  financial  afiiairs  became 
reliable  and  satisfactory. 

In  1866,  Prof  Cornwall  again  became  its  Principal,  and  in  1868  Prof  R.  B.  Anderson 
became  Associate  Principal.  The  influence  of  this  energetic  young  man  largely  increased  the 
patronage  of  the  school,  filling  the  buildings  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

Prof  Anderson  remained  till  1869,  when  he  became  connected  with  the  State  University, 
where  he  now  holds  an  important  professorship.  Prof  Cornwall  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
academy  till  1878,  when  Edwin  Marsh,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  remained  till 
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the  spring  of  1880.  Both  these  gentlemen  proved  themselves  to  be  able,  efiScient  and  successful 
teachers. 

The  object  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  was  to  afford  to  young  men  and  women  a 
thorough  and  practical  education  at  a  cost  so  low  that  no  one  who  had  any  desire  need  go  with- 
out it. 

Poverty  has  never  been  an  obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good  education  to  those  who 
have  been  persistent  in  its  pursuit,  and  many  poor  boys  have  here  laid  the  foundation  for  successful 
careers. 

Its  alumni  are  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  numbering  considerably  over  one 
hundred.  The  academy  has  a  property  valued  at  $30,000,  consisting  of  three  large  brick  build- 
ings, situated  in  a  beautiful  park  of  twelve  acres. 

For  educational  purposes,  the  academy  has  many  advantages.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  villages  in  the  country.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  community.  Its  loca- 
tion is  healthy.  Its  recitation  rooms  are  commodious.  The  three  societies  have  fine  halls,  and 
the  influences  that  generally  tend  to  diotract  the  student's  mind  from  study  are  absent. 

Its  average  yearly  attendance  has  been  about  225. 

Its  course  of  instruction  consists  of  a  four-years  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  matie- 
matics,  metaphysics  and  natural  science. 

The  academy  confers  on  its  graduates  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Laureate 
of  Philosophy. 

It  receives  no  aid  from  church  or  state,  but  depends  upon  a  small  tuition  fee  and  the  liber- 
ality of  a  few  benevolent  individuals  for  its  maintenance.  C.  R.  Head  has  been  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  twenty-six  years  of  its  existence,  and  has  been  its  strongest 
supporter  and  most  liberal  giver.  G.  W.  .Williams,  Jesse  Saunders,  J.  H.  Potter,  D.  J.  Green, 
Daniel  Coon,  S.  R.  Potter,  J.  A.  Potter,  George  Greeman  &  Co.,  of  Mystic,  Conn. ;  E.  Lyon, 
New  York ;  Clark  Rogers,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  Horace  Bliven  have  been  foremost  among 
its  supporters  and  contributors. 

MARSHALL    ACADEMY. 

The  building  is  a  large  three-story,  erected  in  Marshall,  in  1866,  at  a  cost  of  |8,000. 
It  was  built  by  a  joint-stock  company.  It  was  opened  January  7,  1867,  with  J.  J.  Mcln- 
tire.  Principal,  and  Mary  A.  Cuckoo,  Preceptress,  under  the  supervision  of  the  following 
Board  of  Directors :  Joseph  Hart,  President ;  W.  H.  Porter,  Treasurer ;  E.  B.  Bigelow, 
Secretary  ;  Louis  Morrill,  Samuel  Blascoer,  Thomas  Hart,  Torga  Oleson,  Jacob  Miller  and 
Samuel  Fields.  In  1869,  the  building  was  purchased  by  the  Augustine  Synod  of  Luther- 
ans, and  formally  dedicated  to  their  use  in  November  of  the  same  year,  with  J.  J.  Anderson  as 
Principal  of  the  Academic  Department,  and  Prof.  Weinass  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  In  the 
fall  of  1875,  the  building  was  leased  by  Prof.  Henry  Dorman,  and  the  academy  was  run  by  him 
during  the  academic  years  of  1875-76  and  1876-77.  Charles  Leonardson  was  Prof.  Dorman's 
assistant.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  Prof.  F.  W.  Dennison  leased  the  building,  and  during  the  aca- 
demic years  of  1877-78,  1878-79  and  1879-80,  has  successfully  managed  the  institution.  Rev. 
T.  Lysnes  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Theological  Department  since  1875. 

ST.    REGINA   ACADEMY. 

This  school  for  females  was  established  in  Madison  in  August,  1871,  as  auxiliary  to  St. 
Clara  Mother  House,  of  Sinsinawa  Mound,  Grant  County,  Wis.  The  building,  which  was 
formerly  a  private  residence,  stands  on  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Henry  street; 
and,  although  large,  having  fifteen  commodious  rooms,  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  pupils  taught  there.  There  is  a  Sister  Superior  and  four  assistant  teachers. 
There  are  fifty  pupils  taught  there  annually,  on  an  average,  including  girls  from  the  parish 
schools.     The  school  is  open  to,  and  is  patronized  largely  by,  people  of  all  denominations. 
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The  course  embraces  all  primary  studies,  and  advanced  and  graduating  studies  in  geogra- 
phy literature,  mathematical  and  Biological  sciences,  philosophy,  sacred,  profane  and  natural 
history,  logic,  rhetoric  and  the  French,  German  and  Latin  languages,  besides  music,  painting, 
and  the  study  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Wisconsin. 

NORTHWESTERN    BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

This  school  is  located  in  Madison,  and  was  founded  by  R.  S.  Bacon  in  January,  1856. 
He  first  opened  it  in  the  third  story  of  Brown's  Block,  where  he  taught  a  few  months, 
then  moved  to  Bacon's  Block,  now  Ogden's.  In  June,  1858,  after  a  successful  management, 
Mr.  Bacon  sold  to  D.  H.  Tullis.  The  college  was  then  united  with  the  university,  and 
called  the  University  Commercial  School.  Mr.  Tullis  conducted  the  department  successfully 
until  the  winter  of  1864,  then  sold  to  B.  M.  Worthington,  with  whom  was  soon  associated 
Mr.  .Warner.  They  continued  the  school  in  Young's  Block  for  a  time,  then  moved  it;  to 
its  present  quarters,  in  Ellsworth  Block.  H.  M.  Wilmot  bought  Warner  out  in  1871.  R.  G. 
Damming  purchased  Worthington 's  interest  in  1876,  and  in  January,  1879,  J.  C.  Proctor 
purchased  Mr.  Wilmot's  interest,  the  last-named  purchasers  being  the  present  proprietors. 

The  school  occupies  one  floor  44x66  feet,  divided  into  four  rooms.  The  course  embraces 
book-keeping,  penmanship,  commercial  law,  arithmetic,  and  business  correspondence.  There  is 
also  an  academic  department,  embracing  a  college  preparatory  course.  The  average  yearly 
attendance  is  160.     A  debating  society  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  institution. 

STATISTICS. 

Population  of  Bane  Oountj  af  different  Periods. — In  1836,  36  ;  in  1838,  172  ;  in  1840' 
314;  in  1842,  776;  in  1846,  8,289;  in  1847,  10,935;  in  1850,  16,639  ;  in  1855,  37,714;  in 
1860,  43,922;  in  1865,  50,192;  in  1870,  53,096;  in  1875,  52,798;  in  1880  as  follows:  Al- 
bion, 1,351 ;  Berry,  1,066;  Black  Earth,  904;  Blooming  Grove,  929;  Blue  Mounds,  1,011; 
Bristol,  1,1.39 ;  Burke,  1,002  ;  Christiana,  1,859  ;  Cottage  Grove,  1,164  ;  Cross  Plains,  1,331 ; 
Dane,  1,158;  Deerfield,  975 ;  Dunkirk,  1,283  ;  Dunn,  1,139;  Fitchburg,  988  ;  Madison  Town, 
735;  Madison  City— (First  Ward,  2.249;  Second  Ward,  2,003;  Third  Ward,  2,517;  Fourth 
Ward,  2,027  ;  Fifth  Ward,  1,546)— 10,342  ;  Mazomanie  (and  village),  1,646  ;  Medina,  1,404  ; 
Middleton,  1,513 ;  Montrose,  1,107 ;  Oregon,  1,515 ;  Perry,  924 ;  Primrose,  887  ;  Pleasant 
Springs,  1,283 ;  Roxbury,  1,157 ;  Rutland,  1,134 ;  Springdale,  1,007  ;  Springfield,  1,241 : 
Stoughton,  Village,  1,403;  Sun  Prairie,  Town,  923  ;  Sun  Prairie,  Village,  597  ;  Vienna,  1,052  :' 
Verona,  1,040 ;  Vermont,  963;  Westport,  1,985  ;  Windsor,  1,212  ;  York,  983  ;  Total,  53,352! 

That  it  is  not  always  profitable  to  speculate  as  to  the  future  progress  of  a  county,  is  shown  by 
the  following,  published  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  concerning  Dane  County : 

"  Let  us  make  some  moderate  estimates  of  the  population  of  Dane  County  for  the  next  ten 
years,  based  upon  the  present  population  of  40,000  : 

"In  1857,  add  one-fifth  increase,  48,000;  in  1858,  add  one-sixth  increase,  56,000;  in 
1859,  add  one-seventh  increase,  64,000  ;  in  1860,  add  one-eighth  increase,  72,000  ;  in  1861, 
add  one-ninth  increase,  80..000;  in  1862,  add  one-tenth  increase,  88,000;  in  1863,  add  one- 
eleventh  increase,  96,000 ;  in  1864,  add  one-twelfth  increase,  104,000 ;  in  1865,  add  one- 
thirteenth  increase,  112,000 ;  in  1866,  add  one-fourteenth  increase,  120,000. 
,  '  ■^"8.  g^'eat  empire  county  of  Wisconsin  is  well  able  to  sustain  a  far  larger  population  than 
that  here  indicated.  But  one-sixth  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  yet  settled,  and  all  is  suscepti- 
ble of  culture,  and,  were  the  other  five-sixths  settled,  at  the  same  ratio  per  square  mile,  we  should 
exhibit  a  population  of  250,000  people. 

I'ifl  nnn  '^  °^  Rhode  Island,  possessing  the  same  area  as  Dane  County,  has  a  population  of 

iou.uuu;  and  there  are  counties  in  England  of  the  same  area,  having  344,000  people;  and  in 
"anoe,  having  700,000  inhabitants— all  chiefly  dependent  for  their  sustenance  upon  the  culti- 
vation ot  the  soil,  which  is  naturally  much  inferior  to  that  of  Dane  County." 
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The  census  of  1846  was  taken  by  John  M.  Griffin  and  assistants,  whose  labors  were  com- 
pleted June  1,  with  the  following  result : 


Madison 

Eome 

Butland 

Dunkirk 

Albion 

Sun  Prairie 

Total... 


WHITE  HALES. 


2,469 
385 
248 
183 
478 
830 


4,593 


WHITE  FEMALES. 


224 

198 
158 
433 
722 


3,693 


MALES  O; 
COLOR. 


FEMALE  0! 
COLOR, 


TOTAX, 


4,329 

709 
446 
341 
911 
1,563 


Farm  Products  G-rowing  in  the  County  of  Dane  in  1879. 


NCMBEK  OP  AOKES. 

TOWNS. 

1 

i 

CQ 

1 

1 

i 
1 

o  S 

1^ 

Apple  Orchard. 

1 

• 

I 

°.2g 

1 

828 
3463 

956 
2110 
2361 
6614 
1446 
1319 
2231 
2481 
3929 
1961 
1304 
1437 
2328 

882 

611 
5153 
3859 

659 

596 
2159 

819 
2459 
3840 

679 

2380 

4926 

14 

3048 

125 
5265 
1663 
2311 
4006 
3422 
5229 

2506 
1147 

782 
2141 
2128 
1983 
1543 
2477 
2266 
2483 
4323 
1050 
3752 
2785 
4137 

977 
1315 
17iO 
2100 
3621 
3874 
1133 
1950 
2298 
1767 
4920 
2424 
2533 

eo 

1850 
149 
2486 
3613 
1198 
2400 
1565 
1740 

2116 
1032 

677 
1351 
1780 
1740 
1010 
1660 
1628 
1742 
1933 
1057 
2699 
2452 
3205 

658 

434 
1050 
1691 
2556 
5473 
1469 
1880 
1843 

902 
3731 
2149 
1590 
55 
1322 
93 
2048 
3673 

958 
1703 
1137 
1182 

258 
412 
167 
445 
237 
596 
370 

1174 
973 
807 
539 

1153 
310 
609 
535 
136 
36 
750 
819 
78 
98 
242J 
180 
462 
416 
159 
432 

1238J 

210 
526J 
133 
151 

66 

12 

45 
164 
145 
344 

95 

78 
288 
121 

88 

40 
311 
200 
195 
182 

68 

90 
210 
221 
250 
140 
178 
436 

54 

m 
2^ 

98 

43 

91 

70 

73 

81 

59 

97 

54 

97 

65 
131 
843 

30J 
130 
112 

97 

98 

36f 

41 

35 

76 
156 

52 
124f 
2 
144 
9 
112 
104 

2 

10 

1 

154 

\^ 

12 
138f 

53^ 

50 
128 
136 

23 

79 

74 
130 

96 
212 
114 

^■^ 

350 
131 

63 
180 

15 

18 
104 

33 

85 

45 

72 

2990 

546 
1741 
4499 

840 
2599 
1001 
2931 
4127 

960 
2993 
2420 
3129 
1987 
3518 
3473 

361 
2000 
4192 
2211 
3610 

341 

800 
2240 

891 
1235 

707 
13 

"is" 

5 

f) 

Black  Earth 

7 

Burke 

6 
6 

20 

Dane 

Bpprfipld 

7 

in 

16 

16 

1300 

7 



7 

400 

Medina 

m 

Oregon  

6 
i 

22 



, 

10 



3 
3 

16i 

10 



28 

9 



1241 
39 
835 
438 
209 
948 
684 

'490 

35 

217 
27 

195 
72 
15 
52 
65 

239 

6070 
621 
7286 
1432 
2423 
2042 
2000 
4876 

""i 

3 

i 

Vienna 

25 

56 

193 

70 

8 



9 





WpatnnrJ- 

...•« 

...*■ 

York 

2 

123 

11 

~ — 

Total 

88773 

81226 

63679 

18515J 

5366J 

3316J 

14041^ 

3451 

85005 

499{ 
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TOWNS. 


Albion., 
Berry.. 


BlMk  Earth 

Blooming  GroTC, 

Blue  Mounds 

Bristol 


Burke 

Christiana 

Cottage  Grove... 

Cross  Plains 

Sane 

Deerfield 

Dunkirk 

Sunn 

Fitchburg 

Madison  Town.. 

Mazomanie 

Medina 

Middleton 

Montrose 


Perry., 

Primrose 

Pleasant  Springs 

Eoxbury 

Eutland 

Springdale 

Springfield 

Stoughton  Village... 

Sun  Prairie 

Sun  Prairie  Village.. 

Vienna 

Verona 

Vermont 

Westport 

Windsor 

York 


NUMB  BR  OF  ACRES. 


Tobacco. 


590 


98 


17 
586 


118J 
211J 
754 
205 

4 

4 


Graasea. 


Total.. 


153 


22 


4 
715 


78 


3579 


2861 

512 

566 

1383 

973 

1078 

710 

2040 

2494 

915 

1806 

1129 

2735 

1461 

1000 

3317 

566 

.300 

1131 

2876 

4093 

1349 

2561 

1562 

679 

1645 

1194 

934 

20 

1147 

146 

2435 

3110 

673 

928 

1484 

2193 


Growing 
Timber. 


.55006 


3168 
30 
1533 
2149 
6250 
1777 
1158 
3813 
2890 
4165 
2471 
3684 
2922 
2610 
4480 
1215 
2353 
150 
1480 
4521 
4051 
3974 
4964 
3916 
5110 
2429 
5522 
2880 

80 
2792 

25 
2130 
4375 
6027 
1276 
851 
3310 


MILCH     COWS. 


Number. 


106531 


606 
654 
448 
451 
470 
708 
180 
741 
731 
650 
490 
568 
783 
483 
650 
294 
660 
1250 
557 
635 
669 
789 
630 
641 
461 
720 
613 
507 
30 
495 
43 
545 
519 
583 
470 
374 
663 


20661 


$7044 
6794 
4857 
7638 
6580 

10823 
1535 

13266 

12390 
7515 
7578 
6220 

15550 
7447 

12000 
3739 

10198 
2500 
4994 
9525 

13485 

12382 
8190 
9615 
6945 

15840 
8616 
7768 
650 
7055 
670 
7890 
4861 
4203 
5322 
5477 
9227 


286389 


Property  Valuations  at  Different  Periods.— The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
acres  assessed,  and  valuation  of  the  same  for  taxable  purposes,  from  1846  to  1850  inclusive  in 
Dane  County ;  ' 


Tear. 

1846  .. 

1847  ,. 

1848  „ 
1849.. 
1850  . 


No.  of  acres.  Valuation. 

211,487  $   473,269 

247,087  627,479 

327,139  740,939 

426,123 1,165,282 

514,727  1,369,753 


wnrtl,  a^^'iQ^o  ^"f  personal  property  in  Dane  County  for  the  year  1880:  Horses,  19,905, 
lo  hS?t«'7f"^^^H^.^k^°'"'^^^^2'^^2;  mules,  272,  worth  $12,603  r  sheep,  79,425 
S  1!  1  qnf  ^=  r»o';  !J'^'^^'  ^'''^^  $141,750;  wagons,  etc.,  10,004,  worth  |199,400 
S189  77-  '  '  ^'^'"''^  $27,606  ;  pianos  and  melodeons,  966,  worth  $57,889  ;  bank  stocks, 
aaqo^  '  °'«':<=''ants  and  manufacturers'  stocks,  |574,470  ;  all  personal  property,  $4,833,1 
^dd.i5,  acres  m  county,  750,303.89,  worth  $11,003,910;  city  and  village  lots,  $3,877,270. 
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Post  Offices  in  Bane  County  in  1880. — Albion,  Ashton,  Belleville,  Black  Earth,  Blue 
Mound,  Cambridge,  Christiana,  Clentarf,  Cottage  Grove,  Cross  Plains,  Dane  Station,  Deans- 
ville,  Deecfield,  De  Forest,  Door  Creek,  East  Bristol,  East  Middleton,  Elvers,  Forward,  Haner- 
ville,  Hyer's  Corners,  Lake  View,  Macfarlane,  Madison,  Marshall,  Mazomanie,  Mendota 
Montrose,  Middleton,  Morrisonville,  Mount  Horeb,  Mount  Vernon,  Nora,  North  Bristol,  Norway 
Grove,  Oregon,  Paoli,  Perry,  Pheasant  Branch,  Pine  BluflF,  Primrose,  River,  Roxbury,  Rutland 
Springdale,  Springfield  Corners,  Stoner's  Prairie.  Stoughton,  Sun  Prairie,  Syene,  Token 
Creek,  Utica,  Verona,  Waunakee,  West  Middleton,  Windsor. 

In  1836,  there  was  but  one  post  ofBce  in  what  is  now  Dane  County — Moundville  (Blue 
Mounds),  with  Ebenezer  Brigham  as  Postmaster.  It  was  then,  in  fact,  in  Iowa  County,  as  Dane 
County  was  not  created  until  the  latter  part  of  that  year.  On  the  11th  day  of  May,  1839, 
there  were  two  post  ofBces — Moundville  and  Madison.  There  had  been  one  established  at  the 
City  of  the  Four  Lakes,  and  one  at  Cross  Plains,  but  these  had  been  discontinued. 

County  Receipts  and  Expenditures  in  1839  and  1879. — On  the  14th  of  January,  1840, 
the  County  Commissioners,  Eben  Peck,  Simeon  Mills  and  Jeremiah  Lycan,  made  a  report  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Dane  County,  from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  that  date, 
This,  the  first  report  of  Dane  County,  is  here  given : 

DEBTOR. 

To  amount  paid  out  for  the  survey  and  location  of  roads $177  00 

To  amount  paid  out  for  books  and  stationery 337  51 

To  amount  paid  out  for  furniture  and  office  rent 190  25 

To  amount  paid  out  for  printing  blanks  and  advertising 67  25 

To  amount  paid  out  on  contract  for  building  jail 1239  66 

To  amount  of  expenses  for  October  term  of  district  court,  elections,  cost  of 
assessment,  fees  of  officers,  bounty  on  wolves,  expenses  of  criminal  pros- 
ecutions, Coroner's  inquests,  etc 938  17 

Total  expenses  for  the  couity $2949  74 

CEEDIT. 

By  amount  of  taxes  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  county  purposes |2184  41 

By  amount  of  taxes  for  school  purposes 393  13 

By  amount  for  flues 5  00 

By  amount  for  tavern  license ; 20  00 

By  amount  for  grocery  license 100  00 

Balance  due  the  County  Treasurer  on  settlement j 55  96 

Total  amount  of  receipts $2758  50 

Deduct  the  amount  due  the  Territory §164  70 

Deduct  Treasurer's  fees 54  02 

•-    218  78 

2539  78 

Balance  against  the  county $409  96 

The  total  receipts  of  the  county  from  January  1,  1879  to  September  1,  of  the  same  year, 
was  $92,858.95 ;  the  disbursements  for  the  same  time  were  $84,947. 
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CHAPTEE    X. 

SOME  OF  DANE  COUNTY'S  DISTINGUISHED  DEAD. 

John  Catlin— AuersTus  A.  Bied— David  Bkigham— Thomas  W.  Sutherland— John  Stonbr— 
Alex.  Botkin— Nathaniel  T.  Parkinson— James  Morrison- Neelt  Gra,t— Benjamin  E. 
Hopkins— J.  C.  Fairchild— Cassius  Fairchild— Levi  B.  Yilas— John  Y.  Smith— Luke 
Stoughton— Bteon  Paine— Stephen  H.  Carpenter— Charles  D.  Atwood— George  B. 
Sjuth— John  B.  Feuling— J.  C.  Hopkins— "W.  J.  L._  Nicodemus— La  Fayette  Kellogg — 
N.  W.  Dean— Timothy  Brown- Ole   Bull— William  B.  Slaughter— Edward  G.  Kyan. 

John  Catlin 

was  born  the  13th  of  October,  1803,  at  Orwell,  Vt.  His  genealogy  has  been  successfully 
traced  back  through  six  generations  to  Thomas  Catlin,  who  resided  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  more 
than  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago.  His  father  was  John  B.  Catlin,  and  his  mother's  maiden 
name  Rosa  Ormsbee,  daughter  of  John  Ormsbee,  of  Shoreham,  Vt.  John  Catlin  came  of  excel- 
lent American  stock  as  both  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  were  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
and  conspicuous  for  their  patriotic  zeal  in  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  consummation  of 
American  independence. 

In  his  paternal  grandfather's  family  there  were  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom  shouldered  the 
Revolutionary  musket  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  patriotic  army.  They  were  all  of  them  fine 
specimens  of  stalwart  manhood,  standing  full  six  feet  high,  heavy,  muscular,  and  well  propor- 
tioned His  mother's  father  held  a  Lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Continental  army,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  received  an  honorable  discharge, 
together  with  the  sum  of  $1,400,  the  amount  of  his  pay.  The  currency  of  the  country  was 
somewhat  inflated  at  that  time,  as  on  his  return  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts,  Lieut.  Ormsbee 
paid  $60  of  his  money  for  a  single  bushel  of  corn. 

John  Catlm's  father  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  until  1812.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  which  broke  out  that  year,  he  abandoned  his  mercantile  vocation  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  town  of  Bridgport,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.  Having  purchased  a  farm  bordering  upon 
Lake  Champlain,  he  became  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  then  about  nine 
years  of  age ;  and  in  that  place  and  vicinity  he  began  and  ended  the  scholastic  training  which 
was  to  prepare  him  for  the  business  of  life.  His  educational  advantages  were  quite  limited, 
being  only  such  as  the  common  district  school  afforded,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  which  he 
spent  in  Newton  Academy,  located  at  Shoreham.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  quit  school  and 
resarted  to  the  vocation  of  teaching  as  a  temporary  means  of  livelihood.  He  followed  this  occu- 
pation for  nine  successive  winters,  devoting  his  summers  to  self-culture  and  to  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Augustus  C.  Hand,  of  Elizabethtown,  2S[,  Y.  In  1838,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

In  1836,  he  joined  the  comparatively  small  band  of  early  pioneers  who  were  following  the 
course  of  empire  westward.  That  was  forty  years  ago,  and  emigrating  as  far  west  as  Wiscon- 
sin was  no  holiday  excursion  as  now.  The  pioneer  of  1836  had  no  palace  car,  furnished  with 
luxurious  accommodations,  in  which  he  could  repose  at  his  ease,  reading  the  latest  paper  or  mag- 
azine, or  sleep  away  the  swift  hours,  rolling  him  over  the  iron  track  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
miles  a  day.  The  emigrant  of  forty  years  ago  was  compelled  to  travel  by  the  slow  stage-coach, 
aragging  its  weary  way  over  muddy  roads,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles  a  day ;  or  by  the 
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tedious  canal-boat,  with  its  scanty  accommodations,  or  the  ill-provided  lake  steamer,  laborins 
against  opposing  waves  to  make  six  miles  an  hour,  and,  even  when  the  wished-for  destination  was 
reached,  the  traveler  found  himself  encompassed  with  difficulties,  dangers  and  privations. 

Mr.  Catlin  first  settled  at  Mineral  Point,  where  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Moses  M, 
Strong  in  the  business  of  his  chosen  profession.  He,  however,  remained  there  but  two  years- 
for,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  having  been  located  at  Madison,  and  he  having  received  the' 
appointment  of  Postmaster  at  that  place,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  he  removed  there,  with  a  view 
of  making  it  his  permanent  residence.  He  held  the  position  of  Postmaster  until  the  election  of 
Gen.  Harrison  as  President,  when  he  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a  political  antagonist;  but 
upon  the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  re-instated  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  until  1844,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council,  and,  the  two  offices 
being  incompatible  under  the  law,  he  resigned  his  post  office  appointment. 

In  the  fall  of  1836,  Mr.  Catlin  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  also 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  Territorial  House  of  Representatives  in  1838 ;  and  was  re-elected  to  that 
position  for  eight  successive  years.  He  was  the  first  District  Attorney  of  Dane  County,  and,  on 
the  removal  of  George  C.  Floyd  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  in  1846,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  continued  to  hold  that  position  until  Wisconsin  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  in  1848.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  by  Morgan  L.  Martin,  the  delegate  of 
Wisconsin,  to  organize  a  Territorial  government  for  Minnesota,  including  the  district  left  out  on 
the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a  State.  The  citizens  of  what  is  now  Minnesota,  were  very  anxious 
to  obtain  a  Territorial  government ;  and  two  public  meetings  were  held — one  at  St.  Paul,  and 
the  other  at  Stillwater — advising  and  soliciting  Mr.  Catlin,  ,who  was  Secretary  of  Wisconsin,  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  as  the  Acting  Governor,  for  the  election  of  a  delegate.  After  some  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Catlin  repaired  to  Stillwater,  and  issued  the  proclamation.  H.  H.  Sibley  was 
elected ;  and  he  did  much  toward  hastening  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  organizing  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment for  Minnesota.  Mr.  Catlin  was  afterward  elected  County  Judge  of  Dane  County,  an  office 
which  he  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of  President  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 
Railroad  Company.     His  appointment  to  this  position  necessitated  his  removal  to  Milwaukee. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  important  position  of  President  of  the  primitive  rail- 
road of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Catlin  displayed  great  energy  and  skill.  He  procured  the  passage  of  a 
law  which  made  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  this  railroad,  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent,  a 
foundation  for  banking.  This  feature  appreciated  the  obligations  of  the  company  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  enabled  to  effect  a  loan  of  $600,000,  which  gave  to  the  road  the  first  great 
impulse,  and  the  work  of  constructi.on  was  vigorously  begun,  and  as  vigorously  prosecuted.  He 
was  President  of  this  road  for  five  years,  or  until  1866,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  His 
retirement  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  highly  complimentary  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  thanking  him  for  his  eminent  services  in  behalf  of  the  road. 

In  1857  the  company  failed,  and  Mr.  Catlin  was  once  more  induced  to  accept  the  position 
of  President,  and  he  proceeded  to  re-organize  the  association.  He  continued  his  official  connec- 
tion with  that  corporation  until  it  was  subsequently  consolidated  with  the  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Catlin  was  married  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1843,  at  Rochester,  N  Y.,  to  Miss 
Clarissa  Bristol,  daughter  of  Charles  Bristol,  once  a  prominent  wholesale  merchant  of  New 
York  City.     The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  is  still  living. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  John  Catlin  held  a  conspicuous  place.  The  various  im- 
portant official  positions  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  furnish  sufficient 
proof  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.  He  was  chosen'  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  was  the 
first  Postmaster  of  Madison,  first  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  Territorial  House  of 
Representatives,  first  District  Attorney  of  Dane  County,  its  first  County  Judge,  was  President 
of  the  first  '•ailroad  company,  and  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature. 

His  energetic  character  and  practical  ability  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  aiding  in 
the  buil  img  up  the  fabric  of  a  new  State.     All  enterprises  that  proraised  to  promote  the  growth. 
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and  prosperity  of  Wisconsin,  found  in  him  a  zealous  supporter  and  a  determined  advocate.  In 
its  infancy  he  became  a  life  member  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  one  of  its  most  active  and  inflexible  friends.  His  efforts  and  influence  contributed  in  no 
very  slight  degree  toward  the  collection  of  literary  treasures  which  now  fill  one  wing  of  the 
capitol  forming  a  library  of  which  the  State  is  justly  proud.  Mr.  Catlin's  friendship  for  the 
Historical  Society  was  not  impulsive  or  spasmodic,  but  a  continuing  regard  which  lasted  through- 
out his  active  life.  It  is  perhaps  but  just  in  this  connection  to  allude  to  the  liberal  bequest  which 
he  made  of  a  section  of  land  in  the  State  of  Texas,  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 

John  Oatlin  was  pre-eminently  a  self-made  man.  He  owed  but  little  of  the  success  which 
he  achieved  to  the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  to  extraordinary  natural  endowments. 

His  intellectual  parts  were  more  solid  than  showy,  more  useful  than  ornamental.  His  aim 
was  success,  and  he  sought  it  in  the  slow,  but  sure  and  solid  pathways  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance. 

He  knew  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  He  saw  the 
prize  of  victory  in  the  far  distance,  waiting  for  all  who  would  labor  to  achieve  it ;  and  he  entered 
upon  the  pursuit,  not  with  the  impulsive  flights  of  genius,  but  with  the  steady  gait  of  practical  com- 
mon sense. 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Catlin's  intellectual  character  was  neither  illustrated  nor  marred 
by  any  of  the  faculties  or  of  the  faults  of  genius.  He  laid  no  claim  to  the  natural  gifts  which  are 
essential  attributes  in  the  character  of  the  successful  advocate ;  and  yet,  had  he  devoted  his  life 
exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  chosen  profession,  he  would  doubtless  have  gained  distinction 
at  the  bar.  He  was  a  kind  and  faithful  husband,  an  indulgent  pareiit  and  a  most  exemplary 
citizen.    He  died  August  4,  1874,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Augustus  A.  Bied. 

Mr.  Bird  was  born  on  the  1st  day  of  April.  1802,  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Burgoyne,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  of  the  British  army. 
When  three  years  of  age,  Mr.  Bird's  father,  with  his  family,  moved  from  Vermont,  and  settled 
in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  In  April,  1824,  he  was  married,  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  N. 
Y.,  to  Miss  Charity  Le  Clar,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Louis  Le  Clar,  a  Frenchman.  In  1826, 
Mr.  Bird  moved  with  his  family  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  over  two  years,  and 
then  moved  back  to  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  1836,  he  located  at  Milwaukee,  and  there  engaged  energetically  in  the  business  of  build- 
ing. He  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  Territorial  cap- 
'  itol  at  Madison,  and  was  the  active  and  efficient  man  of  the  board.  On  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1837,  Bird,  at  the  head  of  about  forty  workmen,  and  a  train  of  four  wagons  loaded  with  provis- 
ions, tools  and  other  articles  essential  in  commencing  a  new  settlement,  started  for  "  The  Four 
Lakes,"  the  present  site  of  Madison.  There  was  then  no  road,  and  the  party  were  obliged  to 
make  one  for  themselves.  By  the  aid  of  an  old  map  and  compass,  by  perseverance  and  energy, 
Bird  and  his  party  were  enabled  to  pursue  their  route,  chopping  their  way  through  the  forests, 
building  long  corduroy  roads  over  swamps  and  fording  or  bridging  streams. 

In  1851  and  1856,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Madison  District  in  the  Legislature,  and 
served  the  city  as  one  of  its  earliest  Mayors,  and  became  well  known  to  all  early  prominent  men 
of  the  Territory  and  State.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  a  man  of  much  energy,  and  was  well 
fitted,  by  his  hardihood  of  character,  for  a  pioneer.      He  passed  through  many  hardships  and 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1870,  he  died  very  suddenly  at  the  residence  ol  his  son-in-law, 
John  Starkweather,  in  Green  Bay,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  apparently 
in  good  health,  and  had,  less  than  an  hour  before,  walked  home  from  town,  and  was  sitting  at 
the  table,  when  his  head  suddenly  dropped  forward  and  he  was  dead. 
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David  Brigham 

died  August  16,  1843,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  He  was  an  elder  brother  of  Ebenezer  Brigham  of 
Blue  Mounds,  and  removed  to  Madison  in  1839.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in  1810 
was  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  and  subsequently  read  law.  In  1818,  became  established  in  practice 
at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  where  he  married  his  wife.  The  latter — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Franklin  Brigham— 
died  at  Madison  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  H..G.  Bliss,  November  3,  1879,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  Mr.  Brigham  was  a  member  and  officer  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  at  his  death  was  the  senior  member  of  the  bar.  The  Dane  County  bar,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  the  day  after  his  death,  passed  suitable  resolutions  on  his  decease,  testifying  their  respect 
and  regard  for  their  deceased  associate,  at  which  meeting  Alexander  L.  Collins  was  Chairman 
and  L.  F.  Kellogg,  Secretary.  Remarks  were  made  by  A.  P.  Field,  Thomas  W.  Sutherland 
and  Alexander  Botkin.  His  son,  J.  Ripley  Brigham,  resided  at  Madison  until  1851,  when  he 
removed  to  Milwaukee. 

Thomas  W.  Sutheeland, 

an  early  settler,  died  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  February  2,  1859.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joel  B. 
Sutherland,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1835,  he  first  came  to  Indiana  with  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  as  a  Clerk  of  a  commission  ta  settle  some  Indian  matters.  He  then  crossed 
the  country  to  St.  Louis,  thence  up  the  Missouri  to  Council  Blufis,  from  which  place,  with  a 
pony,  he  traversed  the  then  savage  wilderness  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  at  or  near 
the  St.  Anthony  ;  from  thence  he  procured  a  skiff,  and  floated  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Rock  River,  and  paddled  his  skiff  up  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Catfish ,  up  the  Catfish, 
through  the  chain  of  lakes,  to  the  point  upon  which  the  city  of  Madison  now  stands,  then  only 
inhabited  by  Indians.  Here  he  spent  some  time  in- an  Indian  camp  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Monona,  opposite  the  capitol,  and  this  he  then  resolved  upon  as  his  future  home.  After  a  short 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  he  returned,  and,  as  soon  as  the  lands  came  into  market,  made  considera- 
ble purchases  in  this  neighborhood,  and  settled  at  Madison  very  soon  after  it  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  capital  of  the  Territory,  and  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  incorporated  village. 

In  1841,  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Territory,  which  office 
he  held  four  years.  He  was  appointed  to  the  same  office,  by  Mr.  Polk,  in  1848.  In  the  spring 
of  1849,  he  took  the  overland  route  to  California,  through  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  and  landed  at 
San  Diego.  He  subsequently  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  practiced  law  with  success, 
until  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Sacramento  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Sutherland  died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  leaving  a  wife  and  one  child. 

In  his  private  relations,  he  was  a  noble,  generous-hearted  man,  highly  esteemed  by  every 
one.  ' 

John  Stonee. 

Mr.  Stoner  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Md.,  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1791. 
When  a  child,  he  was  taken  to  Adams  County,  Penn. ;  from  this  place  he  went  to  New  York 
City,  and  soon  afterward  to  Bufifalo,  when  that  place  was  comparatively  new.  The  family, 
leaving  Buffalo,  settled  at  Fairport,  five  miles  east  of  Willoughby,  on  the  lake  shore.  Here  his 
father  died,  when,  with  his  mother,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  learned  the  cabinet-makmg 
trade.  Soon  after,  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  term  of  his  enlistment  he  was  discharged.  He  then  went  to  Ohio,  was  married,  and  settled 
in  Euclid,  eight  miles  east  of  Cleveland,  where  he  resided  twenty-five  years.  With  a  small  puce 
of  land,  upon  which  he  grew  his  bread,  and  working  industriously  at  his  trade,  he  managed  to 
obtain  quite  a  competency  for  those  days,  but,  his  family  increasing  faster  than  his  dollars  and 
his  acres,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  for  a  wider  range  for  his  field  of  labors,  and  conceived  the  idea 
of  seeking  a  new  home  in  the  then  "  Far-off  West." 

Husbanding  his  means,  a  portion  of  which  he  invested  in  a  span  of  horses  and  a  wagon,  he 
started,  with  his  wife  and  a  family  of  seven  children,  for  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  then  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin,  and  after  a  tedious  journey  of  just  four  weeks,  through  a  new  and  almost 
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wilderness  country,  reached  his  destination  on  the  6th  of  September,  1837.  His  wagon  was 
about  the  first  that  came  from  Janesville  to  Madison.  Janesville  then  contained  but  one  solitary 
log  cabin,  and  was  occupied  by  Janes  himself  The  course  to  the  capital  was  marked  by  blazed 
trees  a  party  of  Government  surveyors  having  just  before  run  a  line  between  the  two  points. 

Mr.  Stoner  found  but  three  or  four  log  cabins  in  Madison.  Aside  from  women  and  chil- 
dren (few,  indeed),  the  population  of  the  place  consisted  of  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons,  most 
of  whom  were  employed  as  laborers  on  the  capitol.  Milwaukee  and  Galena  were  the  points  from 
which  provisions  must  be  obtained,  and,  as  the  wife  and  babies  had  not  learned  to  live  without  food, 
Mr.  Stoner  was  obliged  to  procure  it.  He  concluded  to  go  to  Galena,  and  on  foot  he  started.  At 
the  head  of  Lake  Mendota,  where  the  village  of  Pheasant  Branch  now  is,  he  struck  the  military 
road  which  led  off  into  the  lead  mines,  and  from  there  he  found  a  wagon  track  to  Galena. 
Arrived  there,  he  purchased  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon,  and  his  provisions.  Pork  was  $36  a 
barrel ;  butter,  $1  a  pound  ;  sugar,  75  cents  ;  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  Returning 
to  Madison  he  was  caught  in  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  When  the  storm  abated,  the  snow  was  so 
heavy  that  he  was  unable  to  travel,  and  he  camped  several  days  and  nights,  subsisting  himself 
and  team  as  best  he  could.  On  reaching  home  he  found  a  new-born  son,  which  was  the  first 
male  child  born  in  Madison,  and  which  he  at  once  christened  "  Madison,"  in  honor  of  the  place. 

In  1838,  he  entered  240  acres  of  land  on  what  is  now  called  "  Stoner's  Prairie,"  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  Madison,  in  the  presedt  town  of  Fitchburg,  the  prairie  taking  his  name. 
Leaving  his  family  in  town,  in  order  that  his  children  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  school,  he 
kept  "bach"  on  this  farm,  more  or  less,  for  seventeen  years ;  the  first  few  years  his  land  was 
without  fences,  he  being  annoyed  only  by  deer  and  wild  geese.  Finally  he  sold  his  farm  for 
|15  per  acre ;  within  a  year  thereafter  the  same  land  was  worth  $50. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  his  faithful  wife,  who  had  shared  his  pioneer  life,  died.  His  family 
having  grown  up,  he  felt  alone  in  the  world.  Restless  and  uneasy,  the  pioneer  spirit  revived, 
and,  taking  his  old  sorrel  mare,  which  he  had  owned  when  a  colt  twenty-two  years  before,  and 
his  only  grandson,  a  lad  of  fourteen  summers,  he  set  out  for  Colorado  Territory,  where  his  son 
Madison  had  made  a  home  four  or  five  years  before.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  the  "  States," 
going  back  the  same  season — coming  and  returning  with  the  old  mare.  In  1865,  he  came  again 
to  Madison,  returning  the  same  year,  after  visiting  Ohio.  He  had  two  daughters,  who  were  mar- 
ried, but  they  died  a  few  years  after,  of  consumption,  as  well  as  two  unmarried  daughters.  His 
son,  George  W.  Stoner,  is  still  a  resident  of  Madison.  Mr.  Stoner  was  a  good  man,  honored  and 
respected  by  every  one.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1872,  he  died  at  his  residence  in  Madison,  in  his 
80th  year. 

Alexander  Botkin. 

Alexander  Botkin  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  1801.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  Ohio, 
and  from  thence  to  Alton,  111.,  in  1832.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  the  time  of  the  Love- 
joy  riots,  and  took  an  active  part  to  preserve  law  and  order.  He  came  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1841, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Territory,  and  was  for  awhile  a  law  partner  of  Alexan- 
der P.  Field.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  House  of  Representatives  of  1847-48  ;  was  a 
State  Senator  in  1849-50,  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1852.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
the  First  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846,  but  was  defeated  by  John  Y.  Smith,  and  was  voted 
for  by  the  Whigs  in  1849,  for  United  States  Senator,  against  Isaac  P.  Walker.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Sun  Prairie,  March  5,  1857,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  Botkin,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  great  practical  joker,  was  a  candidate 
ibr  the  Territorial  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  his  competitor  resided  in 
Marquette  County.  It  was  agreed  that  they  would  jointly  canvass  the  district ;  hence,  they  were 
to  hold  a  joint  discussion  at  Baraboo.  Public  notice  having  been  given,  nearly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants turned  out,  so  that  Mrs.  Peck's  hall  was  well  filled.  By  agreement,  it  was  Botkin's  priv- 
h^  *k°^^°  ^^^  discussion.  He  commenced  by  complimenting  the  intelligence  of  his  auditors, 
whom  he  flattered  up  to  the  highest  notch,  and  in  eloquent  and  glowing  terms,  eulogized  the 
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beautiful  valley  of  the  Baraboo,  dwelling  on  its  magnificent  advantages,  its  water-power  itg 
great  manufacturing  privileges,  its  romantic  scenery,  its  productive  soil.  Then  he  paused  and 
at  length  exclaimed  :  "  One  thing  you  especially  need,  and  you  are  justly  entitled  to  it;  and 
that  is,  a  good  road  over  the  bluffs.  How  can  you  procure  it  ?  How  can  that  most  desirable 
end  be  attained  ?  I  will  tell  you  how !  If,  through  your  sufferance,  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent you  in  the  Territorial  Council,  send  me  your  petition  to  organize  a  company  for  the  purpose 
of  macadamizing  the  highway  over  the  bluffs.  You  don't  desire  to  subject  the  inhabitants  of 
Sauk  Prairie  to  pay  toll  on  the  way  to  your  mills,  nor  persons  coming  to  transact  business  at  the 
county  seat.  Hence,  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  an  appropriation  from  the  -Territorial  treasury  to 
macadamize  that  road."  Of  course,  cheers  rolled  up  for  Botkin.  His  competitor  hemmed  and 
hawed,  and  assured  them  if  .they  voted  for  him,  he  would  do  all  for  them  that  Botkin  could  do 
or  had  promised  to  do.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  speech  from  William  Welch,  of  Madison. 
Then  Jim  Badger  struck  up  on  the  violin,  many  joined  in  the  dance,  and  did  not  go  home  till 
morning.  The  next  discussion  between  these  two  gentlemen  was  at  Prairie  du  Sac.  Botkin's 
competitor  led  off,  and  he  thought  he  would  take  all  the  wind  out  of  his  antagonist's  sails.  He 
started  in,  deprecating  their  condition,  being  shut  out  from  communication  with  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Baraboo,  and  having  to  pass  over  such  a  miserable,  dangerous  road.  If  he  should  be 
elected,  he  would  put  a  bill  through  the  Legislature  appropriating  a  sum  toward  macadamizing 
the  bluffs.  At  that  time,  Prairie  du  Sac  was  smarting  under  the  removal  of  the  county  seat,  and 
hoped  to  get  it  back  again  ;  hence,  anything  that  would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Baraboo, 
Prairie  du  Sac  was  decidedly  opposed  to.  Botkin  rejoined  ;  "  Fellow-citizens  :  I  am  astonished 
at  the  diabolical  proposition  made  by  the  gentleman.  What  is  it  that  he  proposes  ?  Why,  that 
you  shall  be  taxed  to  build  up  a  town  in  a  barren,  worthless,  rocky,  stone-bound  region,  where 
there  is  no  town,  nor  never  ought  to  be  one  !  When  I  look  upon  your  beautiful,  rich  prairie, 
your  magnificent  river,  the  trade  and  business  which  must  necessarily  center  here,  I  think  with 
indignation  of  the  proposition  made  by  my  opponent,  that  you  should  be  taxed  to  help  build  up 
a  competing  town,  where  neither  God  nor  any  sensible  man  ever  intended  there  should  be  one." 
Botkin  was  overwhelmingly  elected.     He  carried  both  sides  of  the  bluffs. 

He  was  in  many  respects  a  most  peculiar  man,  and  was  well  known  to  all  who  visited  the  State 
capital  with  any  frequency  through  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  before  his  death.  He  possessed 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  and  rough  humor  that  made  him  an  entertaining  companion  in 
he  circles  in  which  he  moved.  He  frequented  places  of  amusement,  and  was  always  ready  to  join 
in  them — was  occasionally  seen  at  the  dances  and  by  the  friendly  card  table — but  never  could 
be  induced  to  violate  his  habits  of  the  strictest  abstinence.  He  had  not  received  the  benefits  of  a 
highly  polished  education,  which  sometimes  caused  him  to  make  serious  blunders  in  the  use  of 
language.  Upon  one  Occasion,  in  the  Senate,  he  proceeded  to  speak  against  some  measure 
adopted  by  the  opposition  in  secret  caucus,  protesting  strongly  against  the  secrecy  which  had 
characterized  their  proceeding,  and  said,  "  Mr.  President,  we  want  a  fair  fight.  We  don't  want 
to  go  crawling  around  in  the  brush  about  this  measure ;  but  we  want  action  on  it  to  be  sub  rosa 
and  above  board."  Upon  another  occasion,  in.  one  of  the  Justices'  Courts  of  the  county,  he  was 
arguing  some  question  of  law  or  fact,  and  attempted  to  quote  lago,  as  follows  :  "  He  who  steals 
my  purse  steals  trash  ;-but  he  who  filches  me  of  my  good  name,  steals  that  which  not  enriches 
him,  and  makes  me — gentlemen  of  the  jury — makes  me  feel — disagreeable." 

A  laughable  anecdote  is  told  of  his  electioneering  tours.  He  called  upon  a  Norwegian 
family,  for  he  was  an  accomplished  master  of  electioneering  arts.  He  was  invited  to  eat,  and  at 
once  accepted  the  invitation.  Among  other  Norwegian  delicacies  provided  was  a  quantify  of 
pickled  ripe  cucumbers — yellow  and  plethoric,  with  their  intestinal  contents.  They  were  urged 
upon  the  Colonel  by  his  officious  hostess  until  he  could  no  longer  refuse  without  hazaiding  the 
vote  of  the  head  of  the  family.  He  at  length  attacked  a  monstrous  specimen,  and.  with  tears  m 
his  eyes,  induced  by  the  sharpness  of  the  vinegar,  and  the  contents  of  the  enormous  pickle  run- 
ning out  of  both  corners  of  his  mouth  and  down  his  protuberant  vest,  insisted  upon  her  -giving 
him  a  recipe  for  the  picMes  that  he  could  carry  home  and  get  some  more  made  like  them. 
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The  last  convivial  occasion  at  which  he  was  seen  was  at  a  dinner,  given  by  Mayor 
Fairchild  to  the  Common  Councils  of  Watertown  and  Madison,  and  those  interested  in  the  W. 
&  M.  R.  R-  H^  was  then  called  out,  and  delighted  all  by  his  humorous  accounts  of  his  efforts 
as  riffht-of-way  agent  to  secure  the  best  possible  terms  for  the  railroad.  He  related  his  system 
of  doing  his  business  with  an  unction  and  humor  that  were  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining. 
Botkin  had  a  good  and  manly  heart.  No  acquaintance  that  he  ever  had  in  this  State  will 
charge  him  with  a  mean  or  dishonest  act.  His  goodness  of  heart  was  as  unbounded  as  his 
humor'  he  was  everybody's  friend ;  "had  no  arts  but  manly  arts;"  and,  if  merit  that  received 

pubhc  respect  „  j^  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity  " — 

the  qualities  that  make  a  man  generous,  patient,  honest,  forgiving  and  good,  constitute  a  gentle- 
man and  a  Christian,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  both. 

Nathaniel  Taylor  Parkinson. 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  born  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  1815,  in  White  County,  West 
Tennessee,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Daniel  M.  Parkinson,  so  long  and  well  known  in  that 
county  and  State. 

In  the  year  1818,  he  came  with  his  father  and  family  to  Madison  County,  111.,  and  lived  a 
few  years  twenty-five  miles  east  of  St.  Louis. 

In  the  year  1827,  he  came  with  his  father  to  the  Galena  lead  mines,  amid  the  wild  tumult 
and  excitement  incident  upon  the  discovery  and  early  occupation  of  that  all-important  mining 
district,  where  vice,  corruption,  and  almost  every  species  of  immorality  prevailed.  Card- playing, 
horse-racing,  drinking,  quarreling  and  fighting  were  the  common  order  of  the  times ;  and,  though 
he  was  but  a  stripling  of  a  boy,  without  education,  without  experience,  and  without  moral 
instruction  or  example,  he  steered  his  way  clear  and  came  out  unscathed  of  all  these  vices  and 
immoralities.  He  played  no  cards,  run  no  horse-races,  drank  no  whisky,  fought  no  fights,  nor 
quarreled  with  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  but  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all. 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  without  the  influence  and  promptings  of  temperance  efforts,  he 
became  fully  impressed  with  the  terrible  effects  and  pernicious  consequences  of  whisky-drinkin;:, 
and  resolved  never  to  drink  any  strong  drink,  which  resolution  he  most  faithfully  maintained 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  never  drinking  a  drop  unless  prescribed  as  a  medicine. 

In  the  year  1837,  he  removed  to  Madison,  the  new  seat  of  Territorial  Government,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Henry  Dodge  (then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin),  Sheriff  of 
Dane  County,  which  oflSce  he  filled  most  acceptably  for  three  years. 

In  1841,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  M.  Briggs,  of  Jefferson  County,  Wis.,  and  imme- 
diately upon  this  event  he  returned  to  his  farm  on  Duke's  Prairie,  the  same  farm  which  he  and 
his  elder  brother  Peter  commenced  malting  in  1832,  and  on  which  they  afterward  lived  for  many 
years,  when  Nathaniel  removed  to  the  farm  on  which  he  died,  it  being  the  old  homestead  of  his 
father. 

While  making  a  living  on  the  Duke's  Prairie  farm,  he  and  his  brother  Peter  lived  together 
and  kept  bachelor's  hall  for  six  years,  the  nearest  woman  (their  mother)living  five  miles  distant. 

By  his  first  wife  (Miss  Briggs)  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  still  survive — Frank  E. 
Parkinson,  Attorney  at  Law,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  Riley  T.  Scott,  of  Yellow  Stone,  Wis. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1851,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Ann  Stursiker,  of  Willow  Springs,  of 
which  marriage  there  were  born  seven  children,  six  of  whom  still  survive. 

n  ^\°^"  *^^  ^^^^  i^i^,  he  embraced  Christianity,  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Uuroh  of  layette,  and  was,  from  that  time  forward,  one  of  its  most  zealous,  persistent,  straio;ht- 
torward  and  useful  members.  ",  -  '         o 

His  house  and  his  table  were  always  free  to  the  hungry  and  needy, 
i  As  a  citizen,  friend  and  neighbor,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank.       He  neither  lawed  nor 

wrangled  with  any  one,  but  was  patient  and  forgiving  of  others'  faults  and  imperfections. 
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He  was  no  politician  or  office-seeker,  but  his  upright  and  judicious  character  often  caused 
his  friends  to  confer  -public  trust  iipon  him.  He  was,  therefore,  often  Chairman  of  the  Town 
Board,  and,  as  such,  a  member  of  the  County  Board,  rendering  full  satisfaction  to  his  constitu- 
ents. His  ability  in  these  capacities  induced  his  friends  to  seek  his  nomination  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature,  but  this  nomination  he  informally  declined,  not  desiring  to  leave  his  family. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was,  and  for  two  years  previous  had  been,  President  of  the 
La  Fayette  County  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that 
built  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  village  of  Fayette. 

He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  under  Dodge,  and  distinguished  himself  for 
bravery  in  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe.  In  matters  of  business,  he  was  practical  and  judicious, 
not  speculative  or  adventurous,  fully  content  with  the  slow  but  sure  success  of  farm  pursuits, 
which  he  followed  with  quiet  diligence,  and,  in  the  end,  acquired  a  handsome  competence. 

About  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  moved  to  the  town  of  Willow  Springs,  on  the 
old  homestead  of  the  family.     There  lived  and  died  this  good  and  just  man. 

To  his  immediate  family,  his  loss  was  irreparable.  He  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  considerate  and  indulgent  father,  a  generous  and  obliging  brother. 

To  the  community  at  large,  his  loss  could  not  well  be  estimated ;  his  usefulness  was  valua- 
ble in  all  the  departments  of  life. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  in  the  town  of  WillOw  Springs,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1879. 

James  Moeeison, 

one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Madison,  died  December  23,  1860,  aged  sixty-one  years.  He  was 
born  in  Kaskaskia,  111.,  September  30,  1799.  His  father,  William  Morrison,  was  a  native  of 
BucTiS  County,  Penn.,  and  his  mother  was  a  French  lady.  In  early  life,  Mr.  Morrison  was 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  fur  trade.  He  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1827, 
and  his  first  business  was  a  lead  miner  and  smelter  at  Porter's  Grove,  near  Dodgeville.  He 
came  to  Madison  in  the  spring  of  1838,  when  he  immediately  engaged  in  business;  was  con- 
tractor for  building  the  capitol ;  in  1838,  erected  the  American  House,  and  was  long  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Madison.  He  did  not  move  his  family  there  till  near  the  close  of  1839.  He  was 
Territorial  Treasurer,  under  Doty's  and  Tallmadge's  administrations,  from  1841  to  1846.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  large  landed  property  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  St.  Louis.  He  left  a 
widow,  who  died  at  the  residence  of  her  grand-daughter,  in  California,  August  28,  1866,  aged 
sixty- six  years,  and  three  daughters — one,  the  Mrs.  N.  W.  Dean,  of  Madison.  The  funeral  took 
place  December  26,  1860. 

Neely  Gray 

was  born  in  Virginia  February  25,  1810  ;  removed  to  Pennsylvania  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by 
trade  was  a  millwright.  He  was  one  of  the  very  early  settlers  of  Grant  County,  Wis.,  where  he 
arrived  April  4,  1835,  and  for  many  years  was  a  prominent  business  man  at  Platteville.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  House  of  Representatives  in  1841-42,  and,  in  1846,  was 
elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  from  the  county  of  Grant,  and  served  in  that  body  on 
the  committee  on  corporations  other  than  banking  and  municipal. 

He  was  inclined  neither  by  habit  nor  training,  to  take  much  part  in  general  debate ;  but, 
in  the  qualities  of  clear  judgment,  strong  reasoning  powers  and  good  native  sense,  he  had  no 
superior.  In  1849,  in  company  with  many  others  from  the  mining  region  of  Wisconsin,  he 
went  to  California,  first  removing  his  family  to  Madison,  to  which  place  he  returned  in  1852, 
and  remained  there  during  the  balance  of  his  life.  He  devoted  his  latter  years  to  mercantile 
pursuits.  Mr.  Gray  was  of  a  kind-hearted,  generous  nature,  of  upright  and  honorable  character, 
quiet  and  unassuming  in  manners,  a  stanch  friend,  a  kind  neighbor,  and  an  honest  man,  pos- 
sessing many  warm  friends.  He  was  patriotic,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  war  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  which  he  aided  by  his  voice  and  means,  -and  by  sending  his  son, 
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Henrv  L.  Gray,  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  country's  defenders.  Mr.  Gray  discharged,  in  a 
highly  creditable  manner,  the  duties  of  all  public  positions  he  held,  but  was  seldom  willing  to 
accept  of  political  preferments.  He  was,  for  a  time,  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
Tisors  of  Dane  County.  He  was  in  all  respects  an  excellent  citizen,  and  highly  esteemed  in  all 
the  relations  of  life. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Adaline  C.  Starks  in  1842.  Their  children  are  Henry  L.  Gray, 
married  to  Miss  Nema  Merrill ;  Frank  H.  Gray,  married  to  Fannie  R.  Robbins  ;  Ellen  J.  Gray, 
married  to  E.  D.  Pardee  (of  the  firm  of  A.  A.  Pardee  &  Bro.,  druggists  in  Madison);  and 
Arthur  I.  Gray. 

Mr.  Gray  died  May  15,  1867  ;  his  widow,  an  estimable  lady,  still  survives,  and  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Madison. 

Benjamin  Feanklin  Hopkins 

was  born  in  Hebron,  Washington  County,  N.  Y,,  April  22,  1829.  His  early  life  was  spent  on 
a  farm  in  Granville,  in  the  same  county.  He  received  such  an  education  as  was  afforded  by 
the  schools  at  his  own  home,  and,  though  the  opportunities  were  rather  limited,  he  made  excellent 
use  of  his  time,  and  was  deemed  a  good  academic  scholar.  Farming  was  not  to  his  liking ; 
though,  being  put  to  it  in  his  boyhood,  he  was  diligent  and  useful  in  this  employment.  His  mind 
wiis  too  active  for  a  farmer's  life,  and  craved  the  more  stimulating  pursuits  of  the  business 
world. 

For  a  time,  he  was  clerk  in  a  country  store,  and  showed  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  this  posi- 
tion. While  yet  a  youth,  the  telegraph  was  brought  into  use.  This  wonderful  process  by  which 
persons  communicate  with  each  other  from  all  parts  of  the  country — of  annihilating  time  and  dis- 
tance, as  it  were — was  captivating  to  young  Hopkins,  and  he  at  once  obtained  a  situation  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  mysterious  process  of  telegraphing.  He  soon  became  an  accomplished  opera- 
tor. Then,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having  read  of  the  great  and  growing  West,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  it  presented  an  inviting  field  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the  mind  of  a  young 
man.  In  October,  1849,  he  came  to  Wisconsin.  He  had  been  attracted  to  Fond  du  Lac,  having 
friends  residing  at  that  point,  and  made  his  first  stop  in  the  State  at  that  place.  He  remained 
there  but  a  short  time,  as,  in  November  in  that  year,  we  find  him  in  charge  of  the  telegraph 
office  at  Madison,  a  place  that  presented  unusual  charms  for  him,  and  which  was  ever  after- 
ward his  home.  As  a  resident  of  that  place,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  ever  foremost  in  promoting  its 
best  interests.  He  gave  jto  it  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  was  active  in  labor  and  liberal  with  his 
means  in  the  advancement  of  any  project  having  for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  Madison, 
in  adding  to  its  business  or  to  its  beauty.  The  citizens  of  the  capital  city  appreciate  his  valuable 
services  and  have  great  cause  for  lamenting  his  early  deafh.  His  many  acts  of  benevolence  and 
kindness  will  be  long  remembered  by  her  people.  He  acted  nobly  and  well  a  citizen's  duty, 
during  his  entire  residence  in  Madison. 

'Commencing  his  career  is  Wisconsin  as  a  young  man,  without  means  and  without  friends, 
the  complete  success  that  attended  Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  public  life,  gives 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  ability,  shrewdness  and  keen  foresight  in  all  things.  He  began 
that  career  as  an  operator  in  a  telegraph  oflSce.  In  this  position,  as  in  all  others  in  after  life, 
he  was  accomplished  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  attentive  to  every  duty,  gentlemanly  and 
obliging  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  telegraph  had  proved 
very  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  of  Madison.  On  his  taking  charge  oftlie  iffice,  a  marked  change 
took  place.  The  business  was  performed  promptly  and  well,  and  the  iu'i\  operator  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  young  men  in  the  village.  The  business  of  the  office  was  small,  occupy- 
ing only  a  portion  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  salary  was  aliu  .small.  He  was  not  long 
in  discovering  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  more  than  merely  to  .itteml  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion.^ Madison  was  then  a  small  village ;  but  the  keen  perceptive  faculties  of  Mr.  Hopkins  soon 
convinced  him  that  it  must  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  that  real  estate  must 
increase  in  value.     He  economized  in  all  things,    and,  as  soon  as  he  had  accumulated  a  small 
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amount  of  money,  he  invested  it  in  lots  or  lands.     There  was  an  immediate  advance,  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  would  sell  when  a  good  offer  was  made  and  invest  the  proceeds  again. 

The  first  public  enterprise  with  which  Mr.  Hopkins  interested  himself  was  the  organization 
of  the  Madison  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  In  the  winter  of  1851,  he  drew  up  the  charter  of 
that  institution,  procured  its  passage  through  the  Legislature,  and,  in  April  of  that  year,  the 
company  was  duly  organized:  with  him  as  its  Secretary.  He  served  in  this  capacity  five 
years,  and  was  active  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  company,  and  establish 
for  it  a  reputation  for  responsibility  and  promptness.  In  this,  he  succeeded  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner.  He  was  a  Director  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  company, 
from  the  day  of  its  organization  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  manage- 
ment during  the  whole  time.     He  was  Vice  President  for  six  years,  commencing  with  1862. 

In  1855,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Madison  Gas  Company. 
He  procured  the  passage  of  its  charter  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  and  the  company  was  fully 
organized  in  the  spring,  with  him  as  its  Secretary.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  he  was  the  owner 
of  most  of  its  stock. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  not  only  a  public-spirited  man,  but  he  was  also  a  benevolent  and  kind-hearted 
man.  He  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wants  of  his  fellows,  but  opened  his  purse  liberally  to 
the  needy,  as  hundreds  in  the  community  can  testify. 

In  the  matter  of  public  improvements,  and  the  building  of  churches  and  other  institutions, 
he  was  a  free  giver.  No  subscription  paper  passed  him  without  his  name  opposite  a  liberal  sum 
of  money. 

He  was  a  patriotic  man.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebellion,  no  man,  in  a  private 
capacity,  was  more  active  in  aiding  to  organize  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  or 
more  liberal,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  in  the  supplying  of  money  in  support  of , the  dear 
ones  at  home,  than  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  did  not  enter  the  service,  as  it  was  the 
opinion  of  his  physician  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  do  so.  For  many  years  previous  to 
the  war  he  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  it  was  felt  that  he 
could  do  more  good  at  home,  without  endangering  his  life.  But  he  was  not  an  inactive  sup- 
porter of  the  Government  in  the  time  of  its  peril.  He  was  constantly  devising  measures  for  the 
comfort  of  the  soldiers  and  for  their  families  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasjng  and  satisfactory  labor  of  his  life,  to  himself,  was  performed 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  certainly  it  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the 
State.  I  have  reference  to  his  efforts  in  establishing  the  "  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home."  He 
took  an  early,  active  and  leading  part  in  this  great  benevolent  institution,  fraught  with  such  un- 
told blessings  to  the  orphan  children  of  Wisconsin  soldiers. 

The  institution  was  put  in  operation,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  from  the  commencement,  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  efficient  in  promoting  its 
affairs,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  this  noblest  of  our  State  charities. 

He  was  a  politician  in  its  best  and  most  enlarged  sense.  He  was  versed  in  the  science 
of  government  and  skilled  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  In  early  life,  he  belonged  to  the 
the  great  Whig  party,  and  entered  actively  into  the  work  of  advancing  its  interests,  and  contin- 
ued to  act  with  it  so  long  as  that  party  had  an  existence.  On  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican pai'ty,  he  became  identified  with  it,  and,  during  the  balance  of  his  life,  was  one  of  its  lead- 
ing members. 

His  first  political  oflSce  was  that  of  Private  Secretary  to  Gov.  Bashford,  in  which  position 
he  served  with  marked  ability  and  fidelitv,  and  to  the  great  acceptance  of  the  people,  during  the 
years  1856  and  1857.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  in  which  body 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  ready  debater  and  as  a  legislator  of  great  efficiency.  He  had  no 
superior  among  his  fellows  in  the  Senate.  In  1865,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Wiscon- 
sin. In  both  of  these  cases,  he  was  elected  in  districts- where  his  party  was  in  a  large  minority; 
but  his  popularity  with  the  people  was  very  great,  and  he  was  rarely  defeated  in  a  popular 
election. 
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Mr.  Hopkins  was  an  ambitious  man — ambitious  to  be  of  use  to  the  world.  His  efforts 
were  well  matured  and  systematized.  He  first  accumulated  a  fortune  in  private  business,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service.  His  ambition  led  him  to  seek  place — not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  place,  but  to  enable  him  to  do  a  greater  good  than  could  be  accomplished  without  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  tenacity  of  character,  and,  when  he  put  his  mind  upon  doing  a 
thing,  was  not  easily  turned  from  his  purpose.  This  characteristic  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Congress.     He  aspired  to  that  position  in  1862,  but  failed  to  reach 

it  till  1866. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  just  completed  his  first  term  in  Congress  and  been  re-elected  when 
disease  took  a  strong  hold  upon  him.  During  the  time  he  served  in  Congress,  he  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  members  as  a  man  of  unusual  sagacity  and  as  possessing  remarkable 
abilities. 

His  greatest  strength  was  in  his  superior  knowledge  of  men.  He  made  this  his  study,  and 
was  a  very  successful  student.  His  manner  was  pleasing,  and  he  readily  won  the  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  This  gave  him  immense  power;  and  this  power  was  manifest 
in  the  marked  success  that  attended  all  his  efforts.  For  the  length  of  time  he  served  in  Con- 
gress, few  men,  if  any,  ever  made  a  prouder  or  more  successful  record  than  did  the  subject  of 
this  imperfect  sketch.  Although  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness, he  leaves  a  name  and  fame  that  but  few  persons  can  hope  to  attain. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  fluent  and  pleasing.  His  talent  in  this  direction 
was  natural.  He  was  not  an  educated  orator.  It  was  only  in  the  few  latter  years  of  his  life 
that  he  made  any  effort  in  this  direction.  His  progress,  after  he  did  commence,  was  very 
marked.  In  the  campaign  of  1868,  he  spoke  in  a  large  number  of  places  in  his  district  with 
decided  success.  In  Congress,  he  made  but  few  speeches ;  though  when  he  did  address  the 
House  it  was  with 'good  effect,  and  he  received  marked  attention  from  the  members.  He  was 
one  of  the  youngest  men  in  that  body,  but  in  influence  stood  among  the  first.  He  was  affable 
and  courteous  to  his  associates ;  a  keen  observer  of  events ;  an  accurate  judge  of  men  ;  a  warm 
and  sincere  friend. 

Socially,  he  occupied  a  high  position.  He  was  the  life  of  all  circles  in  which  he  partici- 
pated. Pleasing  in  manners,  fluent  in  conversation,  jovial  in  his  nature,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  a 
brilliant  ornament  in  the  social  walks  of  life. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  noble  specimen  of  manly  grace  and  elegance. 
In  height,  he  was  about  five  feet  and  ten  inches,  erect  in  form,  dark  hair  and  complexion, 
with  large,  expressive  eyes.  Until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  his  appearance  indicated 
the  most  perfect  health. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Ethalinda  Lewis,  with  whom  he 
was  united  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1853.  She  died  in  about  two  years  after  marriage.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Mary  E.  Willcutt,  whom  he  married  on  the  14th  day  of  September, 
1857.  He  left  no  children.  He  enjoyed  home,  and  provided  liberally  for  its  pleasures  and  its 
comforts. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1869,  Mr. 
Hopkins  returned  to  his  home  in  Wisconsin  with  his  health  much  impaired.  His  condition  was 
not  deemed  alarming,  either  to  himself  or  his  friends.  Being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
"•'^fio^^jlroads  in  the  House,  he  was  permitted  to  pass  over  that  road,  then  recently  finished, 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a  limited  number  of  friends  of  his  own  selection ;  and  during  the 
summer  he  made  up  a  party  of  some  thirty  chosen  compEinions  and  took  the  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, visiting  many  prominent  points  on  the  way  and  in  various  parts  of  California.  The 
journey  was  performed  in  considerable  haste,  and,  in  his  enfeebled  condition  of  health,  was  too 
"  t  ?  V™  '°  endure;  and,  although  one  of  the  objects  of  his  taking  it  was  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  health,  the  reverse  was  probably  the  effect  from  it.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
V^alilornia,  business  called  him  to  Washington,  from  which  place,  in  the  month  of  September, 
ne  returned  very  much  prostrated.     He  immediately  put  himself  under  medical  treatment,  and, 

a  time,  his  fnends  had  entire  confidence  in  his  recovery  to  perfect  health. 
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He  was  confident  that  he  would  be  able  to  resume  his  seat  in  Congress  during  the  month 
of  December.  Soon  after  this,  he  experienced  a  relapse,  and  one  side  became  partially  para- 
lyzed. There  was  a  slight  rallying 'from  this  prostration,  but  only  sufficient  to  kindle  a  hope  in 
the  minds  of  his  friends  to  be  immediately  blasted.  The  best  of  medical  skill  and  the  kindest 
attention  that  friends  and  relatives  could  bestow  were  of  no  avail.  Death  had  marked  him  as 
an  early  victim,  and  no  human  power  could  save  him.     He  died  January  1,  1870. 

JAIETJS  CASSITJS  FAIRCHILD 

was  born  in  one  of  the  northern  towns  of  New  York  on  the  27th  of  December,  1801.  A  younger 
son  of  a  large  family,  he  might  have  remained  there  but  for  the  loss  of  his  mother  at  an  early 
age.  As  he  used  laughingly  to  express  it,  he  "  found  he  could  not  govern  his  step-mother," 
and  so,  at  eleven  years,  he  started  out  to  seek  his  fortune.  Probably,  among  the  hardy  pioneers 
of  the  time,  this  did  not  seem  so  doubtful  a  venture  as  it  might  now  do.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  same  step-mother  afterward  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  received  most  affectionate 
attention  from  himself  and  his  wife,  to  whose  children  she  became  much  attached.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  clear  record  of  these  early  years,  full  of  adventure  and  of  persevering  effort.  Doubt- 
less a  most  entertaining  book  might  be  made  of  them,  if  any  friend  could  clearly  recall  the  stories 
he  has  related  of  scenes  through  which  he  passed.  He  recollected  vividly  the  news  of  the  attack 
on  Sackett's  Harbor,  brought  by  a  man  mounted  on  a  horse  detached  from  the  plow,  who, 
seeing  a  fresher  one  standing  harnessed  at  his  father's  door,  threw  himself  from  one  te  the  other, 
and  continued  his  journey  over  hill  and  dale  to  warn  the  people  of  the  approaching  enemy. 

Fifteen  months  would  cover  all  the  time  spent  in  schools.  But  he  was  a  careful  obser- 
ver, with  retentive  memory ;  and,  whether  he  earned  his  bread  at  the  weaver's  loom,  or  by 
business  journeys  through  the  country,  on  both  sides  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario, 
he  laid  up  stores  of  practical  knowledge  which  made  him  a  cyclopaedia  for  those  who  sought 
information  from  him  in  later  years. 

An  indefatigable  and  critical  reader,  nothing  came  amiss  to  his  inquiring,  thoughtful  mind ; 
and,  even  at  this  early  period,  he  had  reasoned  and  drawn  conclusions  upon  subjects  not  specu- 
lated upon  by  his  companions ;  and  theories  now  commonly  received  were  reached  by  him  alone 
and  unaided.  One  fact,  unimportant  in  itself,  shows  a  marked  character  and  capacity.  He 
always  rose  late.  Entering  upon  any  employment,  this  fact  was  always  mentioned  by  him,  and 
the  hope  expressed  that  he  should  make  himself  so  valuable  after  he  was  up  as  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  time.  One  smiles  to  think  of  the  young  boy  thus  frankly  dictating  terms  to  his  mas- 
ters, expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  overcome  his  tendency,  but,  if  it  proved  impossible,  asking 
consideration — a  consideration  which  was  never  denied.  This  is  mentioned,  not  as  a  good 
precedent,  but  only  as  showing  a  characteristic. 

At  twenty-one  we  find  him,  with  an  elder  brother,  Marcus  Brutus,  entermg  Ohio  in  search 
of  a  permanent  home.  They  separated  at  Cleveland,  agreeing  to  meet  there  at  a  certain  time, 
and  report  progress.  But  the  brother  never  returned ;  and,  after  weary  and  anxious  waiting, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  upon  an  engagement  with  Owen  Brown,  the  father  of  that 
John  Brown  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Anti-slavery  and  raid  into  Virginia  have  given  him 
so  wonderful  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  country.  .This  Owen  Brown  was  a  remarkable  man :  a 
volume  might  be  written  of  his  sayings,  full  of  wit,  and  of  keen,  shrewd  good  sense.  An  indus- 
trious and  prosperous  man,  he  stood  high  among  his  fellows,  and  was  a  valuable  friend  to  a 
young  man  starting  in  life. 

Among  his  other  enterprises  he  had  a  tannery,  and  taught  the  young  man  this  trade ;  ana 
soon  after  John  Brown  and  Mr.  Fairchild  became  partners  in  the  business.  But  John  Brown-- 
stern,  unbending,  a  man  of  "  one  idea,"  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made — grand  and  sub- 
lime though  he  be  in  history,  was  not  the  most  suave  and  agreeable  companion  one  could  find 
for  social  relations ;  and  this  arrangement  was  very  brief,  though  a  friendship  continued.  For 
when,  some  years  later,  John  lost  his  wife,  the  fact  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  his  former  part- 
ner, beginning,  "  My  good,  faithful,  obedient  wife,  Diantha,  is  dead." 
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About  this  time,  Mr.  Fairchild  met  with  Sally  Blair,"  a  handsome,  energetic  daughter  of 
New  England,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  gifted  with  Scotch  persistency  and  Irish  kindliness.  One 
brief  meeting  left  upon  each  so  strong  an  impression,  that  the  acquaintance  was  voluntarily 
renewed;  and  a  few  months  later,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  he  brought  his  bride  home  to  Franklin 
Mills  (now  Kent),  Ohio,  where  they  lived  in  a  loghouse  a  year,  till  their  own  house  was  built. 

After  all  his  wanderings  and  struggles,  we  find  the  homeless,  self-instructed  boy  anchored 
by  his  "  ain  fireside."  Here  four  children  were  born,  and  one  laid  under  the  sod.  He  built  a 
brick  store,  now  pointed  out  as  the  first  brick  building  ever  erected  in  the  town.  Very  small  it 
looks  •  but  it  was  regarded  with  no  contempt  then.  No  success  or  position  of  later  years  was 
brighter  or  more  beautiful  than  these  few  years  passed  by  him  in  the  thriving  little  village,  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  tannery,  of  "  the  store,"  and  his  own  cottage  close  by  it,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  known  as  "the  Squire"  in  all  the  neighboring  counties.  He  was  an  active 
temperance  man.  So  prevalent  was  drunkenness  at  this  time  that  nothing  short  of  total  absti- 
nence could  remedy  the  evil.  Tobacco  and  stimulants  in  all  forms  were  fought  against  with 
all  his  youthful  vigor ;  and  not  till  near  his  fiftieth  year  did  he,  by  the  advice  of  several  physicians, 
adopt  the  occasional  use  of  them.  This  period,  uneventful  in  a  written  history,  aflForded  time  for 
maturing  and  assimilating  the  experiences  and  observations  of  his  previous  years ;  for  reading 
law,  in  order  that  he  might  faithfully  and  justly  act  as  "  Squire  ;"  for  investigating  financial  and 
political  questions  to  fit  him  for  business  and  citizenship.  But  to  him  personally  this  was  a  period 
of  intense  interest.  His  busy  days  were  followed  by  sleepless  nights  of  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
thoughtful  talks  with  his  clergyman  and  others.  An  active  and  prayerful  church-member,  his 
views  of  Christian  duty  were  extreme  and  vigorous  ;  and  though  these  most  conscientious  strug- 
gles resulted  in  a  positive  rejection  of  the  miraculous  claims  of  theology,  they  gave  an  enviable 
familiarity  with  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  a  steadfast  faith  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  command  to  "  do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God." 

During  all  these  years,  one  of  the  delightful  domestic  events  was  the  frequent  visits  of  his 
good  old  friend  Owen  Brown,  whose  affection  extended  to  the  wife  and  children,  and  whose  habit 
of  frightful  stammering  only  added  a  charm  to  the  keen  wit  and  kindly  good-humor  which  made 
him  a  delight  to  children  as  well  as  to  the  older  Ones. 

In  1834,  he  removed  to  Cleveland — then  rushing  on  in  the  full  tide  of  speculation — just 
in  time  to  be  stranded  hy  the  tidal  wave  of  1837,  which  wrecked  so  many  imaginary  millionaires. 
His  little  brood,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  prosperity,  were  taught  by  this  adversity  that 
opportunities  for  education  were  to  be  made  the  most  of;  and  much  of  the  sons'  perseverance, 
and  faithful  performance  of  small  duties,  may  have  been  unconsciously  derived  from  their  father's 
humbhng  experiences  in  this  "  crash."  While  engaged  in  the  wearisome  and  mortifying  busi- 
ness of  adjusting  these  affairs,  there  came  to  him,  unexpectedly,  a  position  in  the  secret  service 
of  the  Government,  which  gave  him  active  employment  and  means  of  subsistence  during  the 
period  in  which  his  hands  were  tied  by  his  embarrassments.  It  also  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
to  choose  a  home  wherein  he  should  start  anew. 

One  dreary  March  day,  driving  against  a  biting  north  wind,  in  the  year  1846,  he  arrived 
in  Madison,  Wis. ;  and,  after  a  stay  of  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  in  Cleve- 
land that  he  had  found  the  place  wherein  he  should  live  and  die.  This  active,  far-seeing  help- 
meet was  ready  for  the  summons,  and,  bringing  children  and  household  goods,  joined  him  in 
Milwaukee. 

Driving  two  and  a  half  days  over  green  prairies  and  through  "oak  openings,"  where 
shadows  danced  upon  a  brilliant  carpet  of  flowers,  they  reached  Madison  June  8,  1846. 

ihe  First  Constitutional  Convention,  occurring  this  year,  not  only  brought  most  of  the  lead- 
mg  men  of  the  State  together  in  Madison,  but  made  political  questions  the  subject  of  every-day 
common  conversation.  Into  these  he  threw  himself  with  eager  interest ;  and,  though  some  of 
the  progressive  measures  most  pleasing  to  him  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  constitution  by  the 
people,  he  lived  to  see  most  of  them  adopted  by  the  State. 
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He  had  been  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  a  "  stump  "  speaker  during  the  campaign  which  elected 
Harrison ;  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  sustained  John  Tyler  in  his  course  after  the  death  of  the 
President  brought  him  to  the  head  of  the  administration.  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  that  he 
agreed  with  him  in  the  abstract  as  that  he  claimed  for  him  the  right  to  carry  out  the  principles 
he  had  always  held,  and  his  known  advocacy  of  which  had  given  strength  to  the  efforts  which 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  party.  So  few  were  the  Tyler  men  that  they  were  known  as  the 
"  corporal's  guard  " — a  sobriquet  cheerfully  accepted  by  himself  and  others. 

This  state  of  things  naturally  drifted  him  with  the  Democrats  ;  and  he  was  elected  State 
Treasurer  at  the  first  State  election,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Gov. 
Dawey,  and  was  elected  to  the  same  office,  for  a  second  term,  in  1849.  In  1851,  and  again  in 
1853,  he  was  pressed  by  his  friends  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  lacked  only  two  votes  of  the  number  required  to  confer  the  nomination. 

He  was  the  only  State  officer  who  kept  house  in  Madison ;  and  his  own  and  his  wife's 
unfailing  hospitality  made  their  simple,  unpretending  home  a  delightful  social  center,  and 
familiarly  known  to  all  whose  business  or  tastes  brought  them  to  the  City  of  the  Lakes.  Per- 
haps in  this  way,  more  than  in  any  public  positions,  was  their  united  influence  exercised  in  the 
rapidly-increasing  community.  All  his  efforts  went  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  own  vicinity, 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  neighbors.  If  he  gained  a  little  money,  instead  of  seeking 
some  safe  investment,  where  he  could  profit  by  the  industry  of  others,  he  put  it  into  improve- 
ments of  the  town  or  State.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Madison,  he  set  about  getting  a 
home  for  life.  His  first  step  was  to  buy  a  saw-mill  in  the  pinery  ;  and,  running  his  own  lumber 
down  to  Prairie  du  Sac,  he  had  it  hauled  by  teams,  twenty-five  miles,  to  Madison.  Then  there 
was  no  brick.  The  beautiful  stone  now  easily  procured,  was  then  inaccessible  :  so  he  started  a 
brick-yard,  and  made  enough  brick  for  all  his  own  buildings,  and  to  go  far  toward  paying  for  the 
other  materials  used.  These  things  being  ready,  the  architect  who  was  to  have  taken  charge 
failed,  and  so  he  completed  the  job  by  giving  his  own  daily  personal  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  work  to  the  end.  A  home  gained  under  such  difficulties  and  enriched  by  memories  of  years 
of  hospitality  is  not  to  be  bought  with  mere  money. 

While  he  was  a  State  officer,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  State, 
through  his  ex  officio  connection  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Care  of  Schools  and  University 
Lands  ;  and,  though  he  was  strongly  averse  to  much  they  were  obliged  to  do,  considering  it  a 
waste  or  misuse  of  a  nobis  endowment,  yet  he  enjoyed  giving  his  time  and  strength  to  the  work, 
and  was  faithful  and  efficient  in  efforts  to  avert  evils,  and  accomplish  good. 

Not  much  is  it  to  tell — the  first  State  Treasurer  in  a  new  State,  the  first  Mayor  in  a  very 
small  city,  the  builder  of  an  unassuming  home  and  of  other  modest  buildings.  But  his  influence 
was  widely  felt  in  his  day  ;  and  who  shall  say  where  it  will  end  ?  He  could  not  sleep  comfort- 
ably in  his  bed  if  he  knew  others  to  be  homeless  and  suffering.  He  was  foremost  in  every  public 
work.  No  widow  or  orphan  was  ever  turned  away  till  his  best  thought  and  kindest  aid  had 
been  given.  No  man,  not  even  the  worthless,  ever  appealed  to  his  friendship  in  vain.  He  felt 
that  want  of  success  often  stamped  a  man  as  worthless  among  his  fellows  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
was  sure  of  his  aid.  At  one  time  his  banker  refused  to  accept  his  name  as  an  indorser,  giving, 
as  a  reason,  that  his  name  was  on  two-thirds  of  the  paper  in  Dane  County.  Of  course  he  had 
losses ;  of  course  he  a  very  few  times  aided  scamps ;  of  course  he  had  no  millions  to  divide 
among  his  children.  It  is  not  a  good  example  to  follow  to  that  extent.  And  yet  who  would 
not  prefer  the  troubles  and  embarrassments  brought  on  by  such  a  life,  to  those  attending  a 
selfish  life  ?  • 

He  had  a  powerful  frame,  a  large,  intellectual  head,  fine  features,  a  fair  complexion,  and 
bright  auburn,  curling  hair.  His  physical  strength  was  enormous.  At  one  time,  when  a  spirited 
horse  which  he  was  driving,  frenzied  by  fright,  had  started  to  run,  he  stopped  him  by  main 
strength,  nearly  pulling  him  back  into  the  buggy.  Though  genial  in  his  ways,  and  under 
habitual  self-control,  his  passions  were  strong  ;  and  his  keen  sense  of  honor  led  him  to  quick 
resentment  of  any  attack  upon  his  character.     The  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Madison,  he 
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walked  steadily  into  a  printing  office,  and,  with  his  own  unaided  arm,  broke  up  a  newspaper  form 
upon  the  press,  then  printing  false  words  derogatory  to  him.  This  strength  and  self-reliance  in 
his  personal  appearance  made  the  feebleness  and  loss  of  sight  of  his  last  months  peculiarly 

touching. 

His  life  went  out  in  darkness.  The  war  came.  He  had  foreseen  it  with  deepest  pain. 
He  was  of  those  who  thought  that  the  election  of  Douglas  over  Lincoln  would  have  averted  it 
for  the  time,  possibly  would  have  shifted  it  along  until  diiferent  circumstances  had  quietly 
accomplished  the  end  which  came  only  through  blood  and  anguish.  But  when  the  call  for  men 
came  and  his  son  Lucius  was  one  of  the  first  five  in  the  State  to  enlist  to  serve  in  any  capacity 
required,  he  made  no  objection.  It  was  his  country ;  and  the  Union  was  essential  to  his  idea  of 
it.  And  when  Cassius,  returning  from  the  wilds  of  the  pinery  to  find  the  country  aflame  with 
the  war-spirit,  added  his  name  to  the  already  tremendous  list,  he  gave  no  sigh.  He  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  if  there  was  work  to  be  done,  all  his  boys  would  do  it.  And  though  great 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  already  thin  and  pallid  at  the  rapid  approach  of  death,  those  pre- 
cious lives  were  never  recalled,  even  to  comfort  his  la'st  days.  The  fortunes  of  war  sent  his 
eldest  son,  Cassius,  back  on  a  stretcher,  with  a  ball  in  his  thigh,  to  occupy  an  adjoining  bed- 
room during  his  father's  last  days,  and,  with  his  mother  and  sister,  to  follow,  on  crutches,  the 
revered  form  to  its  last  resting-place.  But  with  all  the  sense  of  personal  loss,  with  all  the 
frightful  sense  of  danger  to  his  eldest  son  in  the  Western  Army,  his  second  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  his  third  son  and  youngest  child  in  the  navy,  now  on  guard  below  Richmond,  in 
James  River,  and  then  participating  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  his  great  grief,  his  really  first 
thought,  was  for  his  country — the  fear  that  peace  had  fled  from  it  for  a  long  time,  if  not  forever. 
No  victories  came  to  cheer  his  last  days.  With  failing  strength,  and  nearly  extinguished  sight, 
he  went  out  in  the  darkest  days"  of  the  war,  just  when  defeat  after  defeat  had  begun  to  teach  our 
armies  how  large  a  task  had  been  undertaken.     He  died  July  18,  1862. 

Cassius  Paibohild 

was  born  at  Franklin  Mills,  now  Kent,  Ohio,  December  16,  1829.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sally  Blair  and  J.  C.  Fairchild,  first  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  first  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Madison,  and  a  gentleman  of  fine  ability,  high  character,  and  great  prominence  in 
the  early  history  of  the  State.  His  mother's  grandfather,  Capt.  George  Howard,  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country  just  before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  had  been  in  Nova 
Scotia,  most  prosperously  situated,  at  the  declaration  of  independence,  and,  sacrificing  all  his 
property,  had  hastened  home  to  fight  for  his  country.  His  mother's  other  grandfather,  Blair, 
had  also  served  with  honor  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The  elder  son  died  early  ;  and  the 
family  removed  to  Cleveland,  in  1834,  where  Cassius  received  his  education,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  spent  at  an  academy  in  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  and  a  longer  period,  later,  at  the  school 
which  afterward  became  Carroll  College,  in  Waukesha,  Wis.  He  learned  slowly,  but  had  an 
accurate  and  retentive  memory.  Fond  of  fun,  he  had  yet  caution  and  self-control,  so  that  he 
never  got  into  difficulties. 

At  fourteen,  he  came  to  Milwaukee  with  his  uncle,  F.  J.  Blair ;  and  after  his  return 
to  Cleveland,  by  most  urgent  entreaties,  he  obtained  permission  from  his  parents  to  go  all  the 
way  back  to  Milwaukee  on  horseback,  in  company  with  a  young  man  well  known  to  them. 
Ihis  first  taste  of  adventure  was  enjoyed  by  him  with  a  keen  relish,  and  made  him  feel  himself 
a  man  at  once. 

Vf  .  ^,'*^'^  "'J''^^  i°  Milwaukee,  in  school  at  Waukesha,  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  home 
me  m  his  father's  house  in  Madison,  with  an  occasional  business  visit  to  New  York  City,  his  life 
passed  smoothly  on,  with  no  more  startling  incident  than  his  repeated  election  as  Alderman  (one 
year  ftesident  of  the  Common  Council),  and  an  election,  in  1859,  as  member  of  the  Legislature 
from  the  city  of  Madison. 

he  ■      .","°   P'^®™'^%  known  to  most  acquaintances  merely  as  a  young  gentleman  in  society, 
IS  said  to  have  possessed  at  this  time  an  unusual  keenness  and  discrimination  as  to  men,  and 
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to  have  so  won  their  respect  as  to  wield  a  controlling  influence  over  many  of  his  seniors  in  years 
and  experience. 

At  about  this  time,  little  knowing  for  what  they  prepared  themselves,  some  young  gentle- 
men of  the  city  formed  a  military  company  called  the  Governor's  Guard.  So  rare  was  even  the 
smallest  knowledge  of  military  tactics  in  the  State,  that  nearly  every  member  of  this  compaQv 
took  high  rank,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the  war.  Among  its  most  indefatigable 
members  were  the  brothers  Cassius  and  Lucius  Fairchild. 

At  the  breaking-out  of  the  war,  Cassius  was  in  the  wilds  of  the  Northern  Pineries,  attend- 
ing, with  patience  and  tact,  to  a  most  wearying  and  vexatious  business,  in  which  misplaced  con- 
fidence and  kindness  had  involved  his  father.  Immediately  after  his  return  home,  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  Governor,  and  in  October,  1861,  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Sixteenth  Wiscon- 
sin Infantry.  In  December  following,  he  was  promoted  to  the  oflBce  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  At 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  a  ball  entered  his  thigh,  so  close  to  the  hip-joint,  that  amputation  was  impos- 
sible, and  all  tampering  dangerous.  By  the  almost  superhuman  exertions  of  his  father's  friend, 
Judge  Thomas  Hood,  who  went  for  him,  he  was  brought  home  on  a  stretcher,  down  the  Tennes- 
see and  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  During  the  eight  months  of 
emaciation  and  suffering,  the  ball  and  seven  pieces  of  his  clothing  remained  in  the  wound, 
baflding  the  search  of  a  score  of  surgeons.  Through  all  this  suffering  and  anxious  suspense,  his 
cheerful  courage  and  ever-flowing  wit  made  his  bedside  a  delight  to  his  friends.  The  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  last  days  of  a  revered  and  beloved  father,  and  of  sustaining 
his  mother  and  sister  through  the  bereavement,  were  secured  to  him  by  his  prolonged  suffering. 
The  ball  was  found  by  Dr.  Brainard,  in  December,  and  the  foreign  substances  removed;  but 
they  had  remained  so  long  embedded  in  the  bone  that  a  new  formation  of  bone  had  grown  over 
them,  and  the  consequent  irritation  was  very  slow  to  heal.  He  returned  to  the  field  and  active 
service  in  May,  while  his  wound  still  required  dressing  twice  a  day  ;  and  twice  during  the  suc- 
ceeding campaign  he  received  injuries  which  opened  his  wound,  and  prostrated  him  upon  a  sick 
bed.  During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  lamented  Gen.  McPherson  was  his  kind  and  constant 
friend ;  and  Gens.  Force,  Belknap  and  others  of  his  companions  remember  him  with  expres- 
sions of  affectionate  respect. 

In  March,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Colonel.  His  regiment,  belonged  to  the  Seventeenth 
Army  Corps,  which  achieved  such  a  noble  record  at  Atlanta  and  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 
He  remained  in  the  service  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and,  upon  being  mustered  out,  was  brevetted 
Brigadier  General  for  gallantry. 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Marshal,  and  again  removed  to  the 
city  of  Milwaukee,  where  he  resided  till  he  received  a  strain  while  acting  as  pall-bearer  at  the 
funeral  of  a  friend,  which  caused  the  breaking-open  of  his  wound,  with  fatal  results.  He  died 
October  24,  1868.  He  left  two  brothers — Lucius  Fairchild,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
Charles  Fairchild,  of  Boston,  who  had  also  served  in  the  navy  during  the  blockade  of  James 
River,  and  participated  in  the  siege  of  Charleston.  He  also  left  one  sister  and  a  widow,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  ten  days  before  his  death.     He  is  interred  in  Madison. 

Levi  Bakeb  Vilas 

was  born  in  Sterling,  Lamoille  Co.,  Vt.,  February  25,  1811.  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion and  a  partial  course  in  college.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  jn 
his  native  State  in  1833.  He  at  once  entered  into  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  and  soon 
ranked  among  the  ablest  and  most  successful  lawyers  in  the  State.  In  1834,  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster  at  Morrisville,  Vt.,  but  held  the  position  only  a  short  time,  as  he  soon  after  settled ' 
in  Johnson,  in  that  State.  From  this  town  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1835,  and  he  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature  in  1836  and  1837,  and  was  in  the 
latter  year  elected  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumband  Blind  Institute  of  Vermont. 
During  the  same  time,  he  held  the  office  of  Register  in  Probate.  In  1838,  he  removed  to  Chelsea,  and 
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represented  that  town  in  the  Legislature  in  1840, 1841  and  1842,  and  was,  in  each  of  these  years, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Speaker.  He  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  all  the  time,  and 
the  last  year  was  its  Chairman.  In  1844,  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  his 
Whig  opponent  being  the  late  Jacob  CoUamer.  In  1845  and  1846,  he  served  in  the  State 
•  Senate  and  was  unanimously  elected  President  pro  tern,  of  that  body,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  Whif's  and  seven  Democrats,  though  he  belonged  to  the  minority  party.  He  held  the  office 
of  Probate  Judge  in  Orange  County  for  three  years.  In  1848,  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  United  States  Senator  against  William  Upham.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Presidential  Elector,  and  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Vermont  in  1850,  and  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  of  that  body.  Such  was  the  public  xiareer  of  Judge  Vilas  in  his  native  State  prior  to 
the  age  of  forty  years.  He  had  occupied  many  years  in  public  life,  but  had  given  such  attention 
to  his  professional  work  as  to  become  distinguished  at  the  bar,  and  had  accumulated  a  respect- 
able fortune.     His  success  was  such  as  is  achieved  by  but  few  men  in  any  State. 

In  1851,  Judge  Vilas  removed  with  his  family  from  Vermont  and  settled  in  Madison.  In 
the  first  few  years  of  his  residence  in  Madison,  he  devoted  attention  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  he  gave  it  up  several  years  ago,  having  accumulated  a  competency  ;  but  it  was  among 
his  regrets  that  he  retired  so  early  from  active  life  in  his  chosen  profession,  one  which  he  loved 
so  well  and  in  which  he  had  been  so  eminently  successful.  He  represented  the  capital  district 
in  the  Assembly  in  the  years  1855,  1868  and  1873.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Madison  in  1862. 
He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Salomon  Draft  Commissioner  in  1862  ;  was  Regent  of  the  University 
twelve  years ;  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  in  1865,  and  for  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly  in  1873.  In  1878,  Judge  Vilas  was  a  prominent  candidate  in  the  Democratic 
convention  for  the  nomination  for  Governor.  These- are  the  prominent  positions  he  has  held 
since  bis  residence  in  Wisconsin,  and  he  ever  discharged  his  official  duties  with  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  with  distinguished  ability. 

He  was  a  strong  friend  of  education  generally,  and  he  illustrated  this  friendship  in  his  own 
works  for  the  State  University.  Five  sons  were  graduates  of  this  institution.  In  the  University 
he  took  great  pride,  and  was  instrumental  in  rendering  it  efficient  aid  in  many  ways.  He  was 
also  a  valuable  and  working  friend  of  agriculture,  having  done  honorable  service  for  many  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  He  has  rendered 
the  State  excellent  service  in  many  capacities. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Vilas,  Madison  lost  an  enterprising  and  influential  citizen — one  who 
was  ever  alive  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  city  in  which  his  Western  home  was  located.  His 
zeal  in  promoting  every  city  improvement  never  flagged,  and  big  labors  have  been  efiective  in 
the  procurement  of  many  things  that  have  resulted  in  the  advancement  of  Madison. 

In  1837,  Judge  Vilas  was  married  to  Miss  Esther  G.  Smilie,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nathan 
Smilie,  of  Cambridge,  Vt.  This  union  was  one  of  long  duration,  and  a  happy  one.  It  was 
blessed  with  ten  children — nine  sons  and  one  daughter — five  of  whom,  with  the  mother  and  wife, 
survive  the  father  and  husband.  The  four  sons  that  now  survive  their  .father  are  an  honor  to 
their  parents  ;  three  lawyers  and  one  physician,  all  occupying  prominent  positions  in  their  pro- 
fession. Two  (William  F.  and  Edward  P.)  are  lawyers  in  Madison  ;  Levi  M.  is  located  at  Eau 
Claire,  and  Charles  H.is  an  eminent  physician  in  Chic&go. 

Both  houses  of  the  Legislature  took  proper  action  in  the  passage  of  resolutions  of  respect 
^  to  the  memory  of  the  honored  deceased.  The  flag  on  the  capitol  floated  at  half-mast  during  the 
day  of  his  death.     He  died  February  6,  1879. 

John  Y.  Smith. 

John  Y.  Smith  was  born  near  Evans'  Mills,  a  small  village  in  the  town  of  Le  Ray,  JefFer- 

'""      ■'  r^"  ^■'  February  10,  1807.     His  father  was  Peter  Smith,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who 

catae  to  this  country  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  and,  after  his  captivity,  deter- 

mmed  to  remam  and  become  a  resident  of  the  country.     He  was  married  twice,  his  second  wife 
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being  a  niece  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen.  She  died,  when  her  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  tos 
about  six  years  of  age.  A  year  afterward,  his  father  removed  to  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Co. 
N.  Y.  His  circumstances  were  such  that  he  decided  to  find  places  for  his  children,  and  break 
up  housekeeping.  He  himself  went  to  live  with  his  oldest  son,  Edward,  then  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  His  son,  John  Y.,  was  sent  to  work  in  the  cotton  factory  established  in  that 
place.  He  soon  after  went  to  live  with  a  farmer,  with  whom  he  remained  four  years,  and  while 
with  him  and  about  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  which  fractured  his  skull  and 
displaced  one  eye.  This  injury  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His  employer  was  a  tyrant,  and  the 
lad  while  with  him  was  the  victim  of  much  ill  usage.  After  this,  he  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade,  reaching  his  majority  and  completing  his  apprenticeship  about  the  same  time.  Prom 
these  circumstances  it  will  be  apparent  that  his  advantages  for  education  were  very  limited. 
His  literary  training  was  not  received  at  the  schools  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  chiefly  in  a 
struggle  for  life,  and  under  the  influence  of  comparatively  few  books  that  he  read ;  but  the  train- 
ing was  none  the  less  real,  as  he  made  it  a  practice  to  study  and  patiently  digest  what  engaged 
his  attention,  eschewing  all  light  and  frivolous  publications.  The  writings  of  Milton,  Younc, 
Thompson  and  Wordsworth  in  poetry,  Edwards  and  Butler  in  theology,  Isaac  Taylor  in  the  field 
of  speculative  thought,  and  Say,  Mill  and  De  Quincey  in  political  economy,  were  his  favorite 
authors.  Grammar  he  never  studied,  and  he  used  to  say  that  the  only  rule  of  it  he  knew  was 
the  one  laid  down  in  the  book  of  Job,  xxxiv,  3,  "  For  the  ear  trieth  words  as  the  mouth  tasteth 
meat."  Soon  after  finishing  his  apprenticeship,  he  made  preparations  to  move  to  the  West,  fle 
engaged  himself  to  go  with  a  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  near  Green  Bay,  to  erect 
or  work  upon  the  mission  buildings.  His  employer  paid  his  passage,  and  advanced  him  |20  to 
purchase  a  set  of  bench  tools.  He  left  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  a  line  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal,  with 
f  1.25  in  his  pocket.  In  about  eight  day's,  he  arrived  at  Buffalo,  then  a  village  of  limited  pre- 
tensions, and  took  passage  on  a  small  schooner,  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  of  seventy  tons  bur- 
then, and  in  about  four  weeks  landed  safely  at  Green  Bay,  on  May  18,  1828.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  on  the  mission  house  near  that  place,  and  afterward  at  Kaukana,  among  the  Stock- 
bridges.  He  built  the  second  frame  house  and  the  first  flouring-mill  in  Wisconsin.  After 
passing  a  year  at  Green  Bay,  he  determined  to  return  homeward.  He  was  as  far  as  Mackinaw, 
but  after  staying  there  three  months,  decided  to  return  to  Wisconsin — or  Michigan  Territory,  as 
it  was  then  called — intending  to  make  Green  Bay  his  permanent  home.  On  September  27, 
1832,  while  residing  at  the  Bay,  he  married  Anna  Weed  Kellogg,  daughter  of  James  and 
Martha  C.  Kellogg,  of  Northfield,  Conn.,  who  was  at  that  time  a  missionary  teacher  to  the 
Stockbridges.     This  lady  died  March  3,  1847,  leaving  one  son,  Hayden  K.  Smith. 

In  the  year  1833  and  the  year  following,  in  company  with  Asa  Sherman,  he  erected  a 
mill  on  the  public  lands  near  the  present  city  of  Green  Bay,  and  a  dwelling-house,  occupied 
by  them  until  the  Government  sale  of  1835.  Under  the  pre-emption  law  of  1834,  they  selected 
the  quarter-section  thus  occupied,  and  each  party  was  allowed  a  "  float,"  as  it  was  called — the 
right  to  enter  at  Government  price,  eighty  acres  anywhere  in  the  land  district.  Mr.  Sherman's 
"float "  was  purchased  by  Morgan  L.  Martin,  and  located  in  what  now  is  the  center  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee.  The  court  house  stands  upon  its  site.  Mr.  Smith  located  his  "  float  "  in  Mil- 
waukee, west  of  the  river  and  north  of  Spring  street,  and  it  embraced  parts  of  what  are  now  the 
Second  and  Fourth  Wards.  He  retained  for  a  long  time  an  undivided  half-interest,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  remainder.  The  rise  of  property  soon  after,  greatly  improved  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  1837,  he  removed  to  that  city,  where  he  remained  nearly  ^hree  years  ;  a  portion  of  this 
time  working  at  his  trade,  and  also  in  cultivating  a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity.  In  1839,  be 
removed  to  a  farm  about  three  miles  from  Waukesha,  then  known  as  Prairieville.  In  the  wmter 
of  1840-41,  he  fell,  while  chopping  in  the  woods,  and  sustained  an  injury  in  the  back  which 
confined  him  to  his  house  for  a  number  of  weeks.  His  recovery  was  slow  ;  it  was  several  years 
before  he  could  perform  hard  physical  labor.  It  was  supposed  his  spine  was  permanently  injured. 
This  accident  strongly  influenced  his  subsequent  career,  and  seemed  to  render  it  necessary  lor 
him  to  engage  in  a  somewhat  less  laborious  occupation. 
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He  first  visited  Madison  early  in  1842,  in  company  with  Rev.  J.  E.  Quaw,  a  Dutch  Re- 
formed clergyman.  The  Legislature  of  the  Territory  in  joint  convention,  February  18,  elected 
him  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings ;  and  at  the  succeeding  session,  in  1843,  he  was,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  the  former  office  of  Commissioner- 
ship  having  been  abolished.  The  old  capitol  was  completed,  or  nearly  so,  under  his  superin- 
tendence, he  doing  much  of  the  finer  work  with  his  own  hands. 

In  July  of  that  year,  he  removed  his  family  to  Madison,  and,  in  1846,  erected  a  dwelling- 
house,  still  standing,  on  the  corner  of  Carroll  and  Clymer  streets,  where  he  made  his  home  until 
he  removed  to  his  farm,  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  the  city. 

The  Wisconsin  Argus  was  established  at  Madison,  and  the  first  number  issued  April  22, 
1844.  The  members  of  the  firm  were  Simeon  Mills,  Benjamin  Holt  and  John  Y.  Smith — the 
latter  having  entire  control  of  the  editorial  department.  It  was  Democratic  in  politics,  and  was 
in  favor  of  free  trade  and  a  hard-money  currency,  and  ranked  high  as  an  exponent  of  those  meas- 
ures.   Mr.  Smith  remained  connected  with  the  paper,  with  some  business  changes,  until  April, 

1851,  when  he  retired  from  it. 

While  engaged  in  his  editorial  labors,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  part  of  Dane  County  in 
the  First  Constitutional  Convention,  that  met  in  October,  1846.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Smith 
made  any  elaborate  speeches,  or  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  convention,  except 
on  a  proposed  section  to  abolish  the  death  penalty,  when  he  made  a  speech  against  such  action, 
which  was  published  in  the  Argus  at  the  time.  The  constitution  as  framed,  as  is  well  known, 
was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  It  is  believed  he  was  not  in  favor  of  its  adoption.  Mr. 
Smith  married  the  second  time,  July  5,  1847,  at  Madison,  Harriet,  daughter  of  John  and 
Abigail  Wright,  of  East  Hampton,  Mass.  She  died  September  t,  1851.  The  children 
by  this  marriage  were  two ;  both  are  now  deceased.     He  married  again,  on  the  18th  of  March, 

1852,  at  Brookfield,  Wis.     His  third  wife  is  Sarah  Ann,  daughter,  of  Jonathan  0.  and  Achsa, 
D.  Warner,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  by  which  marriage  he  had  two  sons  now  living. 

Mr.  Smith  soon  became  known  as  a  writer  of  ability.  The  first  of  his  publications  that 
attracted  attention,  was  a  mock  message,  written  by  him  as  the  first  "  Peoples'  Governor,"  or 
Governor  of  the  Sovereigns,  delivered  in  the  Assembly  Hall  in  1842.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  similar  messages  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
It  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  C.  C.  Sholes,  who  engaged  him 
to  report  legislative  proceedings  for  his  paper.  This  was  his  first  connection  with  the  press, 
and  from  this  time  until  1851  he  was  steadily  engaged  in  editorial  labors. 

In  1861.,  Mr.  Smith  purchased  the  interest  of  E.  A.  Calkins  in  the  Argus  and  Democrat, 
a^ daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  publication  was  continued  by  the  firm  name  of  Smith  & 
Cnllaton,  H.  K.  Smith  being  an  associate  editor.  The  daily  issue  was  continued  to  January  4, 
1862,  and  the  weekly  until  June  10  of  that  year,  when  the  publication  was  discontinued. 
During  the  war  he  wrote  some  army  letters  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  other  papers,  but  did 
not  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  a  correspondent.  In  the  winter  of  1866-67,  he  wrote  for  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  during  the  illness  of  his  son,  who  was  engaged  on  the  editorial  force  of  that 
paper.  He  was  the  editorial  writer  for  the  Western  Farmer  in  1867-68,  and  a  part  of  the 
wmter  of  1868-69  for  the  Sentinel.  For  about  three  months  in  the  summer  of  1870,  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  Peoria  (111.)  Transcript,  when  he  ceased  his  connection  with  the  press. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1874,  while  on  his  farm  near  the  city  of  Madison,  he  had  his  left 
leg  severely  fractured  from  the  kick  of  a  horse  he  was  endeavoring  to  train  to  service.  He  re- 
TTl  f  k'*  <'"tical  condition,  with  but  slight  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  for  several  days  reason 
A  u  V  *°  ^""^  ^  degree  that  he  hardly  recognized  his  friends.  His  sufferings  were  intense, 
and  he  Imgered  until  the  5th  day  of  May.  when  death  came  to  his  relief.  He  was  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  J  J-  J 
oth  t  .  ''^'s  tastes  were  inclined  towards  economic  subjects,  though  he  wrote  readily  on 
ent^'^t  •''^"'^'  ^'"^  °^  ^'^  letters,  those  particularly  descriptive  of  scenery   were  graphic  and 
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As  a  public  economist  he  was  thorough  ;  he  was  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  protection 
to  paper-money  or  to  usury  laws. 

As  a  thinlier  he  was  logical,  untiring  and  conscientious  rather  than  rapid.  He  was  usually 
clear,  because  he  always  thought  out  his  subjects  patiently  and  thoroughly  before  writing. 

"  It  is  our  boast,  indeed,"  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  "  that,  in  its  infancy,  Wisconsin 
had  connected  with  her  press,  as  its  most  prominent  figure,  a  master  mind,  deeply  versed  in  the 
very  elements  of  fundamental  law,  with  sagacity  to  forecast  the  future;  who  would  make  men 
think,  and  of  consequence  make  them  studious  and  thoughtful." 

"  His  mind,  it  can  be  truthfully  said,"  continues  the  writer,  "was  of  the  Miltonic  cast.  He 
had  carefully  read  and  deeply  pondered  almost  every  branch  of  human  learning,  but  his  special- 
ties were  logical  and  metaphysical  authors.  No  writer  was  so  subtle  or  acute  as  to  confound 
his  clear  judgment,  confuse  his  understanding  or  elude  his  grasp  of  mind.  He  examined  every 
problem  with  severe  minuteness  ;  traced  it  to  its  fundamental  principles,  and  subjected  it  to  an 
analysis  and  critical  test  that  left  little  or  no  residuum  for  error.  He  commenced  to  question 
just  where  other  men  accept  without  examination.  He  spent  hours  and  days  in  profoundest 
thought  upon  propositions  the  world  accepted  as  standard  truth.  He  was  a  hard  and  tireless 
student,  and  every  production  of  his  pen  bore  the  impress  of  deep  reflection  and  .closest  ex- 
amination." 

In  his  religious  belief,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church  of  that  denomination  in  Madison,  in  October,  1851 ;  and  was  for  a  long 
period  identified  in  its  management,  holding  for  a  number  of  years  the  ofiice  of  Ruling  Elder, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  While  not  conspicuous  in  late  years  in  the  daily  walks  of  busi- 
ness life,  he  was  universally  esteemed  for  the  uprightness  of  his  character,  as  well  as  for  distin- 
guished ability. 

Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  those  men  that  pass  a  long  life's  thoroughfare  in  a  quiet,  peaceful  way. 
Under  the  surface  of  an  unpretending  and  somewhat  rough  exterior,  there  was  a  deep  and  over 
flowing  fountain  of  kindness,  and  a  fund  of  humor  that  sometimes  sparkled  with  peculiar  bril- 
liancy— of  the  "  clear,  sharp  kind  that  was  full  of  point." 

Among  his  principal  literary  efforts  were — 

1.  A  series  of  articles  on  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories. 

2.  Two  papers  against  usury  laws,  published  in  the  Democratic  Review,  in  1850. 

3.  A  paper  on  the  Agriculture  of  Dane  County,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  Wisconsin,  in  1851. 

4.  A  paper  on  the  Adaptation  of  Crops  to  Soil  and  Climate,  published  in  the  same  work 
for  1852. 

5.  An  address  before  the  Madison  Institute,  1855,  on  the  Rank  of  the  Human  Race 
Among  the  Rational  Orders  of  the  Universe. 

6.  A  series  of  articles  against  taxing  evidences  for  debt,  written  about  1856. 

7.  A  paper  on  the  Origin  of  the  American  Indians,  read  as  the  annual  address  before  the 
State  Historical  Society,  January,  1859. 

8.  A  speech  delivered  at  Madison,  March  14,  1861,  on  the  state  of  the  country.^ 

9.  A  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Argus,  in  1861,  advocating  the  doctrine  that 
States  by  revolting  lapsed  into  the  Territorial  condition. 

10.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Depreciation  of  the  Currency,  published  in  1865. 

11.  A  review  of  Senator  Doolittle's  speech  at  Madison,  September  30,  1865,  on  Recon- 
struction, published  in  that  year. 

12.  A  paper  on  Eleazar  Williams  and  the  Lost  Prince,  read  before  the  State  Historical 
Society,  March  10,  1870. 

13.  A  paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Letters,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1870,  on  the  Laws  which  Govern  the  Configuration  of  Comets. 

14.  A  paper  before  the  same  institution,  in  1874,  on  the  Effect  of  Duties  on  Imports  upon 
the  Value  of  Gold. 


'CeyX^A^c^  c^  /^  ^ 
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Mr.  Smith  began  in  the  year  1851  collecting  materials  for  a  work  on  "  Currency."  He 
spent  several  months  in  the  libraries  of  New  York  and  Washington,  and  subsequently  wrote  a 
few  chapters,  but  never  completed  the  work. 

Luke  Stoughton, 

son  of  Thomas  Stoughton,  was  born  in  a  sturdy  New  England  family,  in  the  town  of  Weathers- 
field  Vermont,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1799.  While  he  was  still  a  child,  his  father  removed 
to  Westfield,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Here,  of 
course,  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  education  were  extremely  limited  ;  but  he  was  trained 
to  habits  of  strictest  industry,  economy  and  integrity.  He  learned  a  mechanical  trade  and  fol- 
lowed it  for  a  number  of  years,  spending  a  part  of  his  time  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mobile,  Ala. 

Returning  to  his  native  State,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  Page.  In  1837,  he  visited  Wiscon- 
sin. In  1838,  he  removed  his  family  to  Janesville.  He  entered  the  mercantile  business,  built 
the  American  House,  and  otherwise  aided  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  young  town.  Here 
he  resided  for  twelve  years,  and  accumulated  a  handsome  property.  In  1847,  he  purchased  of 
Daniel  Webster  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Dane,  upon  which  the  village  of  Stough- 
ton is  now  located.  Although  in  feeble  health,  he  soon  bent  all  his  energies  to  improving  the 
water-power,  and  building  up  a  large  village.  He  induced  a  large  number  of  his  old  friends  to 
settle  around  him,  started  several  kinds  of  business,  and  influenced  the  railroad  company  to  run 
the  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  road  through  the  place.  Stoughton  is  beautifully  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Yahara,  and  in  appearance  resembles  a  New  England  town.  It  has  grown 
into  a  thriving  village,  and  is  now  the  busy  center  of  trade  for  a  large  extent  of  country,  and 
contains  several  large  manufacturing  establishments. 

Mr.  Stoughton  was  a  man  of  strong  practical  sense,  sound  judgment,  a  trusted  friend,  and 
wise  counselor.  Modest,  retiring  and  deferential  to  others,  he  never  sought  any  public  position, 
but  has  held  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  loved  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  was 
uncompromising  in  his  regard  for  justice. 

His  religious  views  were  liberal.  He  read  extensively  and  possessed  a  large  fund  of  gen- 
eral information.  His  manner  was  characterized  by  a  quiet  but  manly  dignity.  At  his  home 
he  was  hospitable  in  the  highest  degree,  genial  in  spirit,  discussed  freely  and  intelligently  the 
public  topics  of  the  day,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  stable  and  conscientious  in  his  opinions.  In 
his  domestic  relations  he  was  distinguished  for  kindness  and  tenderness.  His  many  years  of 
feeble,  failing  health,  a  great  trial  to  one  of  his  active  temperament,  were  borne  uncomplain- 
ingly- 

He  died  on  the  15th  of  August,  1874.  The  Masonic  Order,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
took  charge  of  the  body  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  and  at  the  grave  read  their  beautiful 
and  impressive  ceremony. 

Few  men  lived  more  respected  or  died  more  regretted  by  those  who  knew  him,  than  Mr. 
Stoughton. 

Bteon  Paine 

was  born  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  October  10,  1827.  He  first  attended  the  common  schools  in  his 
native  village,  becoming  afterward  a  pupil  of  the  Painesville  Academy,  where  he  graduated  with 
distinction.  He  then  read  law  with  his  father,  James  H.  Paine,  who,  in  November,  1847, 
settled  in  Milwaukee.  About  this  period,  the  son  commenced  the  study  of  German,  pursuing 
I' ""'il  ^®  °°^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  language  fluently  and  speak  it  readily.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Milwaukee  bar  in  1849 ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1854,  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State.  He  was  industrious  in  his  profession,  and  soon  became  an  able  and  powerful 
advocate. 

In  1858,  he  acted  as  Madison  reporter  of  >the  Milwaukee  Free  Democrat  On  the  19th  of 
May,  1854,  he  made  an  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  the  celebrated 
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Booth  case,  involving  the  appellate  jurisdiption  from  State  to  United  States  courts,  and  the 
constitutionality  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  His  effort  was  directed  against  the  validity  of  tiie 
enactment.  This  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Wisconsin 
and  gave  him  a  widespread  reputation.  He  received  congratulations  from  eminent  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  his  legal  reputation.  It  was 
regarded  not  only  as  one  of  the  ablest  efforts  of  his  life,  but  one  of  the  best  arguments  ever 
made  on  that  side  of  the  question.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1854,  he  married  Miss  Clarissa  R. 
Wyman,  of  his  native  place.  He  addressed  the  young  men  of  Waukesha  College  at  the  com- 
mencement, 1855,  of  that  institution  ;  and,  in  the  fall  following,  canvassed  a  part  of  the  State, 
speaking  on  the  Republican  side  during  that  contest.  In  January,  1856,  he  was  elected  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  Senate.  On  the  10th  of  November  following,  he  was  appointed  County 
Judge  of  Milwaukee  County,  and'was  elected  to  the  same  oflSce  in  April  following.  This  was 
a  very  strong  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people.  He  retained 
the  position  until  June  21,  1859,  when  he  was  called  to  the  ofBce  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  being  elected  the  April  previous,  as  the  successor  of  Justice  A. 
D.  Smith.  As  it  was  a  question  when  the  term  of  the  latter  ended,  whether  on  the  31st  day  of 
May,  1859,  or  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1860,  he  went  through  with  the  formality  of 
resigning  his  office,  and  the  Governor  appointed  Judge  Paine  as  his  successor  on  the  20th  of 
June. 

Judge  Paine  held  his  position  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  he  having  resigned  on  the  10th  of  August  previous,  to  take  effect  on  that  day,  to 
enter  the  army.  He  enlisted  in  the  Forty-third  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel.  His  post  was  in  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  until  May, 
1865,  when  the  death  of  an  only  and  much-loved  brother  called  him  home.  On  returning  to 
civil  life,  Judge  Paine  again  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Milwaukee.  This  he 
continued  until  re-appointed,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1867,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  to  succeed  Justice  Downer,  resigned.  In  April,  1868,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  term 
expiring  June  1,  1871,  holding  the  office  until  his  death,  January  13  of  that  year.  During 
his  practice  at  the  bar,  he  was  associated  with  his  father  and  brother,  and  for  a  time  with  Hal- 
bert  E.  Paine.  While  op  the  bench,  he  worked  hard,  and  justified  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  his  friends.  His  published  opinions  show  patient  and  careful  examination,  laborious 
research  and  investigation,  a  proper  deference  to  authorities,  just  discrimination  of  adjudged 
cases,  a  clear  and  firm  grasp  of  sound  principle.  His  mind,  in  a  legal  way,  was  critical  but  not 
revolutionary.  He  laid  no  violent  hand  upon  the  long-established  systems  of  equity  and  com- 
mon-law jurisprudence.  Many  of  his  decisions  might  be  cited  as  fine  specimens  of  judicial 
reasoning  and  clear,  persuasive  argument.  He  was  liberal  in  his  views ;  and,  as  a  citizen, 
humane  and  benevolent,  frank  and  open-hearted.  He  had,  in  private  life,  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  He  continued  his  law  lectures  in  the  university  with  general  acceptance,  until  stricken 
down  by  the  disease  which  terminated  his  useful  career.  In  1869,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Stephen  Haskens  Cakpentbk. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  born  in  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  7,  1831. 
His  early  education  was  given  him  at  his  home.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Munro  Academy, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y.  In  1848,  he  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Madison  University,  at  Ham- 
ilton, that  State,  afterward,  in  1850,  entering  the  Junior  class  of  the  University  at 
Rochester— graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1852.  He  had  early  shown  a 
predilection  for  the  classics ;  and  having  been  taught  Latin  at  home,  in  his  youth,  he  was  enablea 
to  continue  the  study  in  college  with  more  than  ordinary  success.  To  the  Greek,  also,  he  gave  a 
good  deal  of  attention ;  so  that,  at  his  graduation,  his  reputation  was  excellent  for  his  attam- 
ments  in  both  languages.     After  graduating,  he  came  to  Wisconsin. 
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Of  his  arrival  in  Madison,  says  one  who  was  then  of  the  faculty  of  the  university :  "  He 
had  come  to  join  the  small  body  of  us  then  constituting  the  faculty,  who  were  striving  in  the 
midst  of  narrow  and  discouraging  conditions  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  institution  of 
learning  for  Wisconsin.  He  was  then  just  arrived  at  legal  manhood — just  turned  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  was  just  graduated  from  college.  In  personal  appearance,  however,  and  in 
the  extent  and  range  of  his  acquirements,  he  seemed  four  or  five  years  older.*  He  occupied 
the  position  of  Tutor  in  the  University,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  university  yekr 
(1852-1853),  taking  the  place  of  0.  M.  Conover,  who  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
guages and  literature.  He  retained  his  position  until  July,  1854,  when  he  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Augustus  L.  Smith. 

After  being  a  few  months  employed  in  selling  cabinetware  in  Madison,  as  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Carpenter  &  Lawrence,  he  associated  himself  in  that  city  with  S.  D.  Carpenter 
in  the  publication  of  the  Daily  Patriot — he  being  announced,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1854, 
as  its  local  editor  and  publisher,  while  S.  D.  Carpenter  became  the  political  editor.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  1855,  he  succeeded  to  the  position  of  co-editor;  and,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1856,  of  joint  publisher.  On  the  28th  of  July  following,  he  retired  from  the  Patriot,  having 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  Rolla  A.  Law.  On  the  31st  day  of  January,  1857,  he  established,  in 
Madison,  a  neatly  printed  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  news  and  literary  and  miscellaneous  reading, 
but  non-political,  called  the  Western  Fireside.  It  was  'a  good  family  paper,  and  was  ably  edited, 
but  its  support  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  its  publication  ;  so,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1858,  it 
was  discontinued.  The  materials  of  the  office  were  afterward  purchased  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  State  Journal.  This  ended  his  career  as  editor  and  publisher.  He  continued  in  it,  how- 
ever, long  enough  to  be  recognized  by  the  public  not  only  as  a  man  of  ability,  but  as  a  graceful 
writer.f 

For  the  years  1858  and  1859,  he  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Wisconsin.  Being  a  very  methodical  man,  he  introduced  order  and  system  into  the  internal 
administration  of  the  office.  In  1860,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  St. 
Paul's  College,  Palmyra,  Mo.  This  position  he  held  until  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  up  the 
institution.  Returning  North,  he  taught  a  select  school  one  winter  in  Richland,  Wis.  After- 
ward, failing  to  fiid  more  congenial  employment,  he  maintained  himself,  for  a  time,  by  working 
at  the  printer's  trade  in  Madison,  setting  type  in  the  offices  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  and  State 
Journal.  He  also  gave  lessons  in  German.  During  these  years  all  his  spare  time  was  devoted 
to  literary  studies. 

In  1864,  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  city  of  Madison,  continuing  in  that  office  until  Octo- 
ber, 1868,  when  he  resigned.  Meanwhile,  he  filled,  temporarily,  the  chair  in  the  University 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Read,  as  before  mentioned.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  City  Board  of  Education,  Madison ;  and,  from  January  1,  1868,  to  the  1st  day  of  October 
following,  was  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Dane  County.  His  resignation  of  these  offices 
was  made  imperative  because  of  his  acceptance  of  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  English 
literature  in  the  University.  This  chair  was  changed,  in  1874,  to  logic  and  English  literature, 
but  Prof.  Carpenter  was  continued  therein  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
December  7, 1878.| 

lOTo  ^^'  *^^  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  up6n  him  by  his  alma  mater,  and,  in 
1872,  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Curtis,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1856.  In  1875,  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Kansas  University, 
V,'  '1^?^'"*'^  ^^^  office,  believing  he  could  do  a  greater  and  better  work  in  the  institution  with 
which  he  was  connected.     In  1876,  he  was  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

of  Prof'&nMnle  '^'If^'f'^^"""''  by  0.  M.  Conover,  LL.  D.,  before  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  December  17, 1878,  in  mc^mory 
College  whnhnri^'  T  ^^®  never  personally  known,"  continues  Dr.  Conover,  "any  man  of  his  years,  any  graduate  fresh  from  an  American 
Wems  ihronirh  ..'"  Yf.'  '"  acquaintance  with  Greets  literature,  especially  with  the  Greek  poets.    He  had  already  read  all  the  Homeric 

tAdSrt  1       1      "*'  ""    '"'^  einpularly  familiar  with  several  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  especially  iEschylus  and  Sophocles." 
l£il!torialAR.SHu.i,.'^°.V''°?,"4  History  of  the  Press  of  Dane  County,  Wis.,"  written  by  David  At'wood,  and  furnished  the  Wisconsin 

1  Fm  m         ';  "i  '^"  ^'^'  *'  '"  °'°"'  annual  session,  June,  1865. 

Protessor  of  Srtinf  .°™V°'°  "°  ""  indebted  to  a  biosraphical  sketch  of  Prof.  Carpenter,  from  the  able  pen  of  B.  B.  Anderson,  A.  M., 
1878.— Kb    "'*""""'"«n  Languages  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  printed   in  Bobinson's  Epitome  of  Lileraiure,  Philadelphia,  December, 
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Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  an  examiner  of  teachers  applying  for  State  certificates.  He  continued 
to  hold  this  oflBce  until  his  decease. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  teacher,  Dr.  Carpenter  had  few  equals  in  the  United  States.  His 
favorite  fields  were  rhetoric,  logic,  and  English  literature;  these  he  cultivated  assiduously. 
Although  at  home  in  the  classics,  in  political  and  moral  science,  in  French  and  German,  and  in 
mathematics,  it  was  in  the  English  language  and  literature  that  he  was  especially  erudite — espe- 
cially profound.  Outside  this  department,  "his  knowledge  was  not  of  the  sort  that  would  be 
called  erudition;  it  was  rather  general  than  detailed;  and  consisted,  principally,  of  such  facts 
as  had  an  importance  outside  of  the  science  to  which  they  belonged.  It  was  such  knowledge  as 
a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and  retentive  memory  (whose  leading  trait  was  the  clear  perception  of 
the  bearing  of  things)  would  gather  from  an  extensive  field  of  reading  and  study."* 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Carpenter  rests  largely,  therefore,  upon  the  wonderful  power  he  exhibited 
as  an  educator.  "  He  loved  his  work  and  threw  his  whole  being  into  it.  His  class-room  was 
never  a  tedious  place.  A  student  never  sought  that  room  in  doubt  of  receiving  help,  or  left  it 
unsatisfied.  Every  one  felt  the  remarkable  permeating  presence  of  the  beloved  instructor.  Prof. 
Carpenter  put  his  stamp  upon  every  intellect.  He  reached  out  with  a  strong  arm  and  raised 
the  young  men  and  women  to  a  higher  intellectual  plane.  He  made  himself  felt.  A  student 
knew  he  was  standing  upon  solid  ground  in  the  Professor's  presence." f  "His  thought,"  says 
another,  "was  pre-eminently  logical.  He  saw  quickly  and  traced  rapidly  the  relations  of  things. 
Logic  was  a  favorite  science  with  him,  and  he  gave  it  more  enforcement  in  the  minds  of  pupils 
than  any  other  teacher  I  have  ever  known.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  his  instruction."!  Says 
Prof.  J.  B.  Parkinson:  "Prof.  Carpenter  was  distinctly  an  educator — teacher.  In  his  ability 
to  impart  instruction — his  aptness  to  teach — lay  his  special  power.  Not  one  man  in  ten  thou- 
sand could  equal  him  as  a  teacher.  Here  was  his  chosen  field.  In  it  was  the  work  that  lay 
nearest  his  heart.  He  thoroughly  appreciated  the  chief  requisites  of  the  successful  instructor." 
"Prof.  Carpenter  seemed  to  aim,"  continues  Prof.  Parkinson,  "at  a  thorough  mastery  of  his 
department ;  and  his  familiarity  with  what  he  had  in  hand,  his  wealth  of  happy  and  forcible 
illustrations,  and  his  genuine  enthusiasm,  constituted  the  chief  secrets  of  his  success  in  the  class- 
'  room.  As  a  teacher,  then — and  I  use  the  term  in  its  technical  sense — his  impress  has  left  tlie 
deepest  furrows.     As  a  teacher,  his  influence  will  reach  the  farthest  and  abide  the  longest."|| 

In  1867,  Prof.  Carpenter  published  his  first  work — a  book  entitled  "  Songs  for  the  Sabbath 
School."  It  consisted  of  a  collection  of  melodies — embracing  a  variety  of  new  tunes;  these, 
with  one  exception,  were  composed  by  himself  In  the  preface,  the  author  says :  "  The  music 
in  this  little  book  is  all  new  and  is  believed  to  be  serviceable.  The  words  do  not  inculcate  error, 
but  are  in  accordance  with  evangelical  truth."  The  hymns,  also,  several  of  them,  were  written 
by  him.     These  are,  generally,  to  be  commended  for  their  sweetness  and  tenderness. 

As  the  result  of  his  studies  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  English  language.  Prof.  Carpenter  has 
given  to  the  schools  of  the  country  three  excellent  books:  "English  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury;" "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language;"  and,  "The  Elements 
of  English  Analysis."  The  first  mentioned  is,  in  fact,  Chaucer's  "Prologue"  and  "Knight's 
Tale,"  illustrated  by  grammatical  and  philological  notes,  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  English  literature.  The  author's  notes  are  ample ;  and  these,  together  with  a  glos- 
sary, are  intended  to  remove  every  difficulty  that  would  meet  a  student  of  average  ability.  In 
his  second  book — "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  "—he  com- 
prises an  elementary  grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  also  selections  for  reading,  with  explanatory 
notes,  and  a  vocabulary.  In  his  last  book — "  The  Elements  of  English  Analysis  " — ^he  uses  a 
system  of  diagranis  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  outline  structure  of  a  sentence,  in  order  the  more 
readily  to  fix  the  principles  of  analysis  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  This  is  a  small  but  care- 
fully written  work. 

*  Prom  Prof.  WiUiam  F.  Allen's  memorial  address  before  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  December  17, 1873. 

iBtadigon  Daily  Democrat,  December  8,  1878.  .  o.  +  n  'vardtr 

Memorial  address  before  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  December  17, 1878,  by  President  John  Bascom,  of  the  State  unmraw. 
Address,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  before  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wiscousln,  December  17j  1878. 
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After  the  publication  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  Dr.  C.irpenter  devoted  the  most  of  I  is 
leisure  hours  to  the  translation  and  annotation  of  the  celebrated  poem,  "Beowulf,"  the  oldest 
monument  extant  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  He  had  just  completed  the  translation  when  he 
died  and  was  preparing  a  somewhat  elaborate  introduction,  which  -he  left  not  quite  finished. 
This'  last  important  work  of  Prof.  Carpenter,  one  on  which  he  bestowed  much  care  and  to  which 
he  gave  his  ripest  scholarship,  will  be  published  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson, 
who  was,  through  many  years,  his  bosom  friend. 

Prof.  Carpenter  was  not  an  author  of  books,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term.     He  wrote 

but  one "An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin" — adapted  to  the  general 

reader"  but,  to  the  religious  and  educational  periodicals  of  the  country,  he  contributed  exten- 
sively. His  communications  took  a  wide  range.  His  style  of  writing  is  marked  and  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  When  he  said  anything  he  said  it ;  and,  at  times,  the  fire  of  his 
thouffhts  consumed  his  words.  Although  largely  wanting  in  the  imaginative  element,  his  diction 
is  nevertheless,  peculiarly  attractive  because  of  its  smoothness  and  clearness.  Take  this  para- 
graph, as  an  example,  from  "The  Relations  of  Skepticism  and  Scholarship,"  in  the  Baptist 
Quarterly,  for  January,  1873 : 

"  Faith  is  the  condition  of  progress.  Belief  grasps  actual  possession  by  the  strong  han  d 
of  demonstration ;  while  faith  rises  superior  to  reason,  and  grasps  greater  truth  by  the  stronger 
hand  of  conviction.  Faith  is  not  an  abandonment  of  reason  ;  it  is  the  condition  of  reason.  It 
places  the  crown  of  universal  dominion  upon  the  head  of  man ;  puts  in  his  hands  a  scepter, 
which  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  obeys — eternity  as  well  as  time.  It  asserts  our  kinship 
with  God,  who  does  not  discover  truth  by  the  slow  process  of  reason,  but  who  reaches  his  con- 
clusions by  the  same  intuitive  action  by  which  faith  apprehends  principles.  Reason  adapts  man 
to  the  present  life.  Faith  is  a  pledge  of  immortality.  Destroy  faith,  and  man  is  hedged  in  by 
humanity — is  limited  to  the  now  and  here — to  the  little  segment  of  the  infinite  circle  which  lies 
immediately  before  him.  Add  faith  to  reason,  and  out  into  infinity,  onward  into  coming  eternity, 
upward  to  God  Himself,  sweep  the  slowly  arching  sides  of  the  mighty  circle  of  truth,  whose 
round  will,  nevertheless,  forever  bafiie  finite  measurement." 

A  number  of  his  educational  addresses  have  been  published.  His  direct  way  of  giving 
utterance  to  his  thoughts  is  well  illustrated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  one  of  these — "  Indus- 
trial Education  " — delivered  before  a  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society, 
February,  1874:  "There  are  two  essential  requisites  to  success  in  any  trade  or  profession  :  A 
knowledge  of  the  principles  forming  the  science  of  which  the  profession  is  the  practical  applica- 
tion; and  skill  in  the  application  of  these  principles.  The  one  requires  cultivated  mind  ;  the 
other,  cultivated  muscle.  Every  profession  presents  these  two  sides,  but  notably  those  which 
are  largely  dependent  upon  mechanical  operations  for  their  success." 

An  address  on  "  Reading,"  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Wisconsin, 
in  July,  1871,  at  Madison,  and  published  in  the  August  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Education  for  that  year;  also  an  article  in  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  on  "  The  Education 
Question — Conflicts  Between  the  Old  and  New,"  are  worthy  of  special  commendation.  His 
centennial  F"ourth-of-July  address,  in  Madison,  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  man  of 
culture.  "  The  Relation  of  the  Different  Educational  Institutions  of  the  State  "  and  "  Rambles 
in  the  World  of  Words,"  contributions  to  the  periodical  first  named,  exhibit,  in  a  striking  light, 
.  the  wide  range  of  his  thoughts  and  his  extensive  scholastic  attainments. 

Of  Dr.  Carpenter's  published  lectures,  one  on  "  Moral  Forces  in  Education,"  and  a  series 
ot  twelve  on  "  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  have  received  a  merited  recognition  from  some 
of  our  country's  ablest  and  best  men.  His  translations  from  the  French  have  also  been  highly 
complimented.  The  most  notable  of  these  efforts  are  (1)  articles  on  political  economy  and  the 
™'"®  °f  Catholic  nations,  of  Emile  de  Laveleye,  and  (2)  stories  of  George  Sand,  from  Revue 
mdeux  Monies.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts 
and  Letters.  He  contributed  two  papers  to  its  "  Transactions  "  :  (1)  "  The  Metaphysical  Basis 
ot  bcience;"  (2)  "The  Philosophy  of. Evolution."     These  papers  attracted  wide  attention, 
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especially  the  last  mentioned.  His  very  latest  contribution  to  the  press  was  a  solution  of  an 
algebraic  problem,  to  be  found  in  the  January  number,  1879,  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Mi- 
ucation. 

The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Carpenter  produced  a  profound  impression  in  Wisconsin.  Reso- 
lutions expressing  appreciation  and  esteem  were  adopted  by  the  faculty  and  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity, also  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  and  an  officer.  His  mortal  remains  lie  buried  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near  the 
city  of  Madison,  not  far  away  from  the  institution  where  many  of  his  years  were  so  profitably 
pmployed,  and  where  he  gathered  unto  himself  a  name  and  fame  that  Wisconsin  will  long 
remember  with  pride  and  respect. 

Charles  D.  Atwood 

was  born  at  Madison  on  the  4th  of  June,  1850.  He  had  the  education  of  the  printing  office, 
supplemented,  however,  by  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  and  by  a  partial  course  in  the 
State  University.  As  he  approached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  began  his  work  in  journalism  as  a 
reporter  of  legislative  proceedings,  and  by  occasional  correspondence  published  in  the  State  Jour- 
nal. In  1870,  he  made  a  short  excursion  across  the  continent,  and  wrote  some  interesting  let- 
lers  from  California.  In  the  autumn  of  1872,  he  received  from  President  Grant  an  appointment 
as  Consular  Clerk.  The  office  of  Consular  Clerk  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1864. 
The  whole  number  of  such  clerkships  is  limited  to  thirteen ;  a  careful  preliminary  examination 
is  required,  and,  the  appointment  once  made  and  the  examination  passed,  the  Clerk  is  only 
removable  for  cause.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  create  a  school  for  training  a  few  young 
men  for  Consular  life.  It  was  intended  that  the  Consular  Clerks,  after  becoming  familiar  with 
Consular  duties,  should,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  proved  themselves  worthy,  b?  pro- 
moted to  Consulates.  The  plan  was  an  excellent  one,  but,  unfortunately,  for  our  foreign  idrvice, 
has  never  been  carried  into  full  effect,  the  trained  Consular  Clerk  having  almost  without  excep- 
tion been  ignored,  while  the  Consulates  continue  to  be  filled  with  raw  material  supplied  by  poli- 
ticians at  home.  Young  Atwood,  having  passed  a  creditable  examination  before  the  board  at 
Washington,  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Liverpool,  under  his  fellow  townsman  Bx-Gov.  Fairchild. 
He  sailed  in  November,  1872,  and  soon  afterward  received' the  additional  appointment  of  Vice 
Consul  at  that  port.  His  various  duties  were  performed  with  much  skill  and  judgment.  His 
gentlemanly  bearing,  his  capacity,  trustworthiness  and  fidelity  were  such  as  to  command  the 
espect  of  all  who  were  brought  into  social  or  business  relations  with  him. 

In  1874,  he  visited  his  old  home,  and,  on  the  8th  of  September  of  that  year,  formed  a  happy 
marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Ward,  of  Madison.  Shortly  afterward,  he  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Liverpool,  and  resumed  his  official  duties  there.  During  his  residence  abroad,  he  saw  much 
of  England,  and  something  of  the  continent,  and  wrote  occasional  sketches  of  travel  for  his 
father's  paper,  the  Madison  State  Journal,  which  indicated  much  power  of  observation,  and  were 
characterized  by  an  easy  and  graceful  style.  While  he  found  a  great  deal  that  was  attractive  and 
pleasant  in  his  life  in  England,  his  home  attachments  were  strong,  and  he  felt  a  longing  to  be 
back  once  more  among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  The  bright  waters  of  Monona  and  Mendota, 
the  pure  air  and  umbrageous  streets  of  this  Interlaken  of  the  West,  possess  a  strong  attraction 
for  all  who  have  for  any  considerable  time  felt  their  iniluence.  Moreover,  with  riper  years  and 
wider  knowledge  gained  from  books,  from  travel  and  observation,  came  the  prompting  to  devote 
his  future  life  to  journalism.  Accordingly,  in  the.  spring  of  1876,  he  resigned  his  position  at 
Liverpool,  and  returned  to  Madison.  From  that  time  until  his  final  illness,  he  was  actively 
engaged  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  State  Journal.  A  severe  cold  finally  terminated  in  an  acute 
attack  of  pneumonia,  which  resulted  in  his  death  on  the  6th  of  February,  1878. 

Mr.  Atwood  was  gentle,  courteous  and  truthful.  There  was  no  malignity  in  his  nature.  AH 
who  knew  him  loved  him.  He  was  a  gentleman,  too,  with  graceful  manners  and  refined  tastes. 
He  was  dignified  without  being  pretentious,  cheerful  and  sunny  in  his  disposition,  generous  and 
obliging,  with  a  vein  of  quiet  humor  that  made  him  a  pleasant  and  welcome  companion.     What 
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he  miflit  have  accomplished  in  his  chosen  calling,  can,  of  course,  only  be  surmised.  He  had 
but  just  taken  up  the  serious  work  of  life,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  an  untimely  close. 
He  died  with  ,    ,        ^  ,.  ^  ^ 

"the  hope  of  unaccomplisned years 

Yet  large  and  lucid  round  his  brow." 

Geokge  B.  Smith 

was  born  at  Parma  Corners,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  1823.  His  father,  Reuben 
Smith,  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Betsey  Page.  She  died 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  ten  weeks  old.  Both  father  and  mother  possessed  much 
strength  of  character,  and  the  father  filled  many  places  of  honor  and  trust,  discharging  faithfully 
every  duty.  In  1825,  the  family  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  in  1827  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Medina,  Ohio.  It  was  in  this  place  that  George  received  a  few  years'  schooling,  and 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  profession  of  law,  with  H.  W.  Floyd,  of  Medina.  In  about  a 
year  thereafter  he  entered  the  office  of  Andrews,  Foot  &  Hoyt,  of  Cleveland,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  diligence  for  about  one  year.  Being  a  young  man  possessing  much  self- 
reliance — a  characteristic  that  never  left  him  in  after  life — his  mind  naturally  turned  to  the 
great  West,  which  was  then  attracting  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  with  his  father, 
came  to  Wisconsin,  locating  first  at  Kenosha  (then  Southport),  and  there  pursued  his  studies  in 
the  office  of  the  late  0.  S.  Head.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
Court,  A.  G.  Miller  presiding,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1843.  Spending  a  short  time  in  Kenosha 
after  his  admission,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  united  himself  in  marriage  with  Miss  Eugenia 
Weed,  of  Medina.  Then,  with  resolute  courage,  he  again  turned  westward,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1845  located  in  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  here  that  he  literally 
fulfilled  the  Greeley  advice  of  growing  up  with  the  country.  Wisconsin  then  contained  but  a 
email  population ;  Madison  was  a  village  of  three  or  four  hundred  souls.  The  young  attorney 
at  once  took  a  leading  position  in  his  new  home,  and,  rapid  as  was  the  growth  of  the  West,  he 
kept  pace  with  it,  and  in  all  after  life  was  found  in  the  front  rank  of  its  citizens.  He  at  once 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  one  which  he  dearly  loved,  in  the  several 
courts  of  the  then  Territory,  and  continued  a  prominent  member  of  the  Wisconsin  bar  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  January,  1846,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  District  Attorney  for  Dane  County,  and  for 
six  years  held  this  position,  giving  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  rare  ability,  close  attention  and 
thought,  and  a  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  was  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty,  and  rendered  the  county  and  State  valuable  service.  He  soon  became  marked 
as  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  This  was  shown  in  his  being  selected  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  when  he  was  less  than  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  represent  them  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  that  assembled  in  Madison  in  October,  1846.  He  was  the  youngest  man 
there  was  in  that  distinguished  body.  Young  as  he  was,  Mr.  Smith  was  able  to  sustain  himself 
with  great  credit  in  contests  with  these  brilliant  minds,  and  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  that  convention.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  performed  much  labor  on  other  committees.  He  favored  liberal  exemption  laws, 
and  to  him,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  are  the  people  indebted  for  the  liberal  laws 
that  now  exist  on  that  subject.  He  urged  with  great  vigor  that  the  matter  be  engrafted  into  the 
constitution,  and  the  instrument  produced  by  that  convention  contained  advanced  views  on  this 
subject.  The  principles  were  so  advanced,  and  carried  out  so  much  in  detail,  that  this  feature 
was  strongly  objected  to  in  the  discussions  of  the  constitution  before  the  people,  and  afforded  one 
°*  "l'^  strongest  reasons  for  its  rejection,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  principle  involved  as  in 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and  served  for  a 
termot  two  years,  declining  a  re-election. 
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Mr.  Smith  served  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Madison  in  the  years  1858,  1859, 1860  and 
1878.  In  the  years  1864  and  1869,  he  represented  the  Madison  district  in  the  Assembly,  and 
■was  deemed  one  of  the  ablest  men  there,  both  as  a  worker  on  committees  and  as  a  debater 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  occupied  the  position  of  party  leader  on  all  political  ques- 
tions. His  ability  and  experience  fully  entitled  him  to  that  distinction.  The  interests  of  his 
constituents  never  suffered  in  his  hands. 

In  1864,  and  again  in  1872,  Mr.  Smith  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  his 
district.  In  both  instances,  he  canvassed  the  district  with  ranch  ability  and  thoroughness  but 
met  with  defeat  on  both  occasions,  not  on  account  of  his  own  unpopularity,  but  from  the  fact 
that  his  party  was  in  the  minority.  In  1869,  he  received  the  Democratic  vote  for  United 
States  Senator,  in  opposition  to  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  the  successful  candidate. 

He  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential  Elector  in  1868  and  in  1872.  In  the  latter  campaign 
he  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Horace  Greeley  to  the  Presidency.  He  rep- 
resented his  State  twice  in  national  conventions  of  his  party.  At  St.  Louis,  in  1876,  he  made 
a  speech  deemed  the  greatest  political  effort  of  his  life,  which  gave  him  much  national  reputa- 
tion, and  would  doubtless  have  been  followed  with  distinguished  preferment  had  the  candidates 
there  nominated  been  successful  before  the  people.  The  only  other  public  position  of  promi- 
nence that  Mr.  Smith  has  occupied  was  in  1876,  when  he  was  designated  as  one  of  the  distin- 
guished visitors  to  Louisiana  to  supervise  the  canvass  of  the  vote  of  that  State  for  Presidential 
Electors. 

Having  been  an  early  pioneer  of  the  State  and  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  Mr.  Smith  naturally  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pioneer  Association,  and  in  the  meetings  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  two  Constitutional 
Conventions.  In  July,  1879,  he  delivered  an  address  before  these  two  organizations,  in 
Madison,  a  duty  he  performed  faithfully  and  ably,  not  only  giving  the  history  of  these  conven- 
tions, but  furnishing  also  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  early  history  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Smith  has  not  occupied  the  high  positions  in  public  life  which  his  talents  would  have 
commanded  had  his  party  been  in  the  majority.  He  had  the  ability  and  acquirements  to  make 
his  mark  in  any  position.  This  has  been  shown  in  his  practice  at  the  bar,  which  has  been  very 
extensive,  and  where  he  has  maintained  a  high  standing,  ranking  among  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
the  Northwest.  As  an  orator,  as  an  advocate,  and  as  a  political  speaker,  he  has  had  few 
superiors  in  the  country.  He  had  a  fine  presence,  a  splendid  voice,  a  forcible  manner  of  speak- 
ing, that  rendered  his  oratorical  efforts  fascinating  and  effective.  His  private  life  was  without 
spot  or  blemish.  He  has  been  a  great  reader  of  the  general  literature  of  the  day,  and  his  mind 
was  richly  stored  with  its  treasures.  Socially,  he  was  one  of  the  most  engaging  and  entertain- 
ing of  men ;  instructive  in  conversation,  quick  at  repartee,  bright  and  witty,  pkasant  in 
manners,  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who  met  him  in  the  social  circle. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Smith  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  positive  in  his 
opinions,  and  bold  and  uncompromising  in  advocating  them.  As  a  strong  partisan,  he  was 
always  armed,  ready  to  defend  his  own  party  and  attack  the  opposition.  Few  men  in  the  State 
performed  more  effective  work  for  his  party.  His  labors  upon  the  sturap  were  great,  and 
acceptable  to  his  friends. 

On  the  29th  of  Augiist,  1844,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Eugenia  Weed,  of  Medina, 
Ohio,  an  estimable  lady,  worthy  of  him,  and  one  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  They  were  blessed  with  five  children,  two  of  whom,  James  S.  and  Anna,  now 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  McConnell,  survive,  and  the  other  three  preceded  the  father  to  the  grave, 
and  it  is  hoped  they  are  now  joined  with  him  in  the  life  of  the   blessed. 

In  his  family  relations  Mr.  Smith  was  peculiarly  happy,  and  it  was  at  his  home  where  his 
real  character  shone  out  most  brightly.  As  a  son,  he  was  dutiful,  affectionate  and  considerate ; 
as  a  husband,  father  and  grandfather,,  he  was  kind,  loving,  patient  and  tender,  and  doted  with 
the  strongest  affection  upon  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  grandchildren.      It  is  in  these  sacred 
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relations  of  life  that  the  the  true  and  noble  character  of  the  real  man  is  shown  ;   and  herein  our 
friend  stood  pre-eminent,  and  beautifully  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  poet,  in  the 

hneS!  "Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 

Of  Paradise,  that  has  surviyed  the  fall  I 
Thou  art  the  muse  of  virtue ;  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is. 
Heaven-born,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again." 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Smith  was  generous,  and  labored  earnestly  and  zealously  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  material  interests  of  his  own  beautiful  city,  the  State  of  his  adoption,  and  of  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  Smith  stood  eminent  in  his  chosen  profession.  For  many  years  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Dane  County  bar,  and  the  senior  in  the  years  of  practice.  In  the  State,  most 
of  the  associates  of  his  early  years  in  practice  before  the  several  courts,  preceded  him  to  the 
grave.    He  died  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1879. 

John  B.  Fettling 

was  born  in  the  city  of  Worms,  Germany,  February  12,  1838.  Until  his  tenth  year,  he  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  public  school  in  his  native  city ;  he  then  attended  the  gymnasium,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1857,  with  a  first  degree,  afterward  entering  the  university  at  Giessen  to  study 
philology.  His  studies  there  were  interrupted  by  being  called  to  serve  in  the  army,  but  he  soon 
returned  and  passed  his  public  examination  in  1860.  From  this  institution  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  gave  private  instruction  while  at  the  university,  and,  after 
leaving  the  institution,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Institute  of  St.  Gowishausen  on  the  Rhine, 
as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Later,  he  spent  two  years  at  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  in 
Paris,  mainly  in  the  study  of  philology  and  in  acquiring  a  conversational  mastery  of  the  French 
language. 

Dr.  Feuling  came  to  the  United  States  in  1865,  and,  not  long  after,  opened  a  French  and 
German  academy  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Not  succeeding  in  this  undertaking,  he  came  West,  first 
giving  instruction  at  Racine  College  in  the  classical  languages,  and  then  accepting  a  Professor- 
ship in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Shortly  after  his  accession  to  this  professorship,  he  was 
invited  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  at  Baton  Rouge,  and 
visited  that  place  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  position  was  held  open  for  him  one  year,  when 
he  finally  declined  it,  although  his  preference  was  for  a  professorship  such  as  had  there  been 
tendered  him.  The  position  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  he  continued  to  fill,  with  much 
credit,  until  stricken  down  by  disease,  which  terminated  his  life  March  10,  1878 — the  second  of 
the  Professors  of  the  university  to  die  at  the  post  of  duty.  At  the  time  of  his  death.  Prof. 
Feuling  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philological  Association  and  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters.  To  both  he  had  contributed  several  papers.  He  published,  soon 
after  coming  to  Madison,  an  edition  of  the  Poema  Admonitorium  of  Phocyllides,  prefacing  the 
week  text  with  an  introduction  in  fluent  Latin.  He  left  several  works  in  manuscript :  "  The 
Homeric  Hymns,"  with  notes ;  "  Selections  from  Montesquieu,"  with  notes  and  a  glossary,  in- 
tended as  a  French  reading  book ;  and  "An  Historical  Outline  of  Germanic  Accidence."  He 
was  a  profound  scholar.  Teaching,  with  him,  was  not  drudgery.  He  felt  proud  of  his  profession, 
and  discharged  his  duty  with  a  conscientious  fidelity.* 

_  President  Boyd,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  writes :  "  I  consider  the  loss  of  Dr.  Feul- 
m  to  be  a  national  calamity.  The  announcement  of  his  death  brings  sorrow  here  in  the  far 
oouth  as  in  the  Northwest.  Wherever  he  was  known  (and  scholars  and  men  of  intelligence  all 
over  this  country  knew  him),  there  is  a  profound  regret  that  the  accomplished  linguist  and 
courteous  gentleman  is  no  more."  Prof.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  says  of  him  :  "  I  lament  his 
eain,  regarding  it  as  a  painful  and  serious  loss  to  philological  science  in  America.  I  held  for 
^|m_aiiigh  respect  and  warm  personal  affection." 

•Adapted  largely  from  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Teuling,  written  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  for  the  TJnamUy  Pre«  of  March  20, 1878. 
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Dr.  Feuling  has  lectured  before  various  colleges  and  educational  associations.  His  pamphlet 
on  the  "Etymology  of  the  Word  Church,"  attracted  the  attention  of  Eastern  linguists.  Prof. 
Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  writes  of  it :  "I  have  been  reading  it  again  with 
appreciation  of  the  distinction  the  author  had  won  for  himself  and  the  university  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament." 

Dr.  Feuling's  last  address,  "  The  Rhyme  in  Latin  and  Greek,"  was  read  by  him  before  the 
philological  convention  at  the  John  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore,  1877.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  leading  periodicals  of  this  country,  and  had  been,  for  some  years,  associate 
editor  of  a  literary  journal  published  in  his  native  city.  From  these  columns  is  selected  the 
following,  which  shows  that,  in  his  literary  tastes,  poetry  was  an  essential  element,  and  that  he 
cultivated  the  field  with  marked  success : 

FATA  MORGANA. 

Ich  trat  mit  seligem  Vertrauen 

Umspielt  von  goldenem  Sonnensohein 
Zu  meiner  Kindheit  sonnig  blauen, 

Uud  nie  umwoelkten  Himmel  ein. 

Ea  dehnten  sich  nur  gruene  Matten 

Vor  meinem  trunkenem  Blicke  aua, 
TJnd  stille  Myrten  boten  shatten 

Im  dunkeln  gruenem  Blaetterhaua. 

^  Die  Welt  war  von  dem  Morgenlichte 
Der  ersteu  Mensohlichheit  umatrahlt 
Wie  alte  Saenger  im  Gedichte,  , 

Verschwund'ne  Zeiten  einst  gemalt. 

Das  Glueck  bot  mir  in  Silberschale 
Den  gold'nen  Wein  der  Seligkeit, 
1  Es  waren  Plato's  Ideale 

Gestalten  schoener  Wirklichkeit. 

Doeli  aoh  I  es  waren  Truggebilde 

Wie  sie  die  Wuestensee  oft  malt ; 
Die  Sahara  wird  kein  Gefilde, 

Der  eis'ge  Nord  bleibt  ewig  kalt  I 

[translation.] 

My  childliood's  holy  faith  obeying, 

I  trod  the  way  with  glad  surprise, 
Its  golden  sunshine  o'er  me  straying, 

I  looked  on  blue,  unclouded  skies. 

I  saw  an  ever-blooming  meadow 

Alluring  my  enraptured  mood, 
And  far  away  in  quiet  shadow 

A  leaf-green  summer  solitude. 

The  world  lay  in  the  Eden  glory 

That  first  humanity  o'er  cast, 
As  told  in  sacred  song  and  story, 

By  poet-singers  of  the  past. 

The  wine  of  blessedness  unbroken 

Life  proffered  from  her  golden  stream, 
And  there  were  they,  in  smiling  token,  J 

The  real  forms  of  Plato's  dream.  '' 

Ah  happy  childhood's  rainbow  vision  I 

I  see  no  more  thy  hills  of  gold ; 
The  desert  hides  thy  fields  elysian, 

The  north  wind  mur""™  ever  cold. 
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The  following  is  a  translation  from  another  of  his  poetical  efforts : 

Heine's  obate. 

I  know  a  grave  in  foreigji  lands 

Within  a  church  yard's  sacred  keeping. 

To  tell  of  one  in  silence  sleeping 
A  marble  cross  above  it  stands. 
The  cross  turns  eastward  to  the  sun — 

It  points  away  to  youth's  glad  story, 

Its  dream  of  love,  its  dream  of  glory. 
To  heights  the  singer's  heart  had  won. 

It  dreams  of  German  Fatherland, 

The  Brotherhood  in  loyal  union. 

And  reaches  out  as  in  communion 
With  those  who  mourn — a  broken  bancL 
So,  oft,  as  the  young  day  appears, 

He  sees  the  cross  with  tear-drops  beaming, 

For  Night  has  paused  in  tender  seeming. 
And  o'er  the  sleeper  bowed  in  tears 

Dr.  Feuling  was  a  memher  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  was  invited  to  address 
its  members,  but  the  invitation  came  too  late.  According  to  his  expressed  wish,  he  was  huried 
in  Forest  Plill  Cemetery,  near  Madison,  Wis.,  within  sight  of  the  6ity  he  loved  so  well,  and 
of  the  University,  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  his  active  life. 

James  Campbell  Hopkins 

was  born  in  the  town  of  Pawlet,  Vt.,  April  27,  1819,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  were  Scotch- 
Irish.  When  about  five  years  of  age,  he,  with  his  parents,  removed  to  the  town  of  Hebron, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  not  long  afterward,  to  the  town  of  Granville,  where  he  resided 
until  he  commenced  his  professional  career.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy  in  North  Gran- 
ville, and  in  the  spring  of  1840,  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  oiSce  of  James  McCall, 
at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  ^continued  it  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Bishop  &  Agan, 
at  Granville.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  January  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  and  immediately  after  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  with 
Mr.  Agan  at  Granville,  continuing  with  him  about  two  years,  and  then  forming  a  law  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Bishop,  which  continued  until  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the  spring 
of  1856.  He  was  Postmaster  at  Granville  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  in  1853  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  New  York,  from  the  district  then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Saratoga  and 
Washington ;  he  was  an  active,  influential  and  efficient  Senator,  and  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  that  body. 

Upon  his  settlement  in  Madison,  he  became  associated  in  practice  with  Harlow  S.  Orton, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  a  large  and  successful  business.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Wisconsin, 
a  code  of  practice,  substantially  like  that  of  New  York,  was  adopted,  and  he  performed  the 
prmcipal  work  in  arranging  it  and  adapting  it  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  judicial 
system  of  the  State.  Politically,  he  was  an  ardent  Whig,  so  long  as  that  party  existed,  and  on 
the  fornaation  of  the  Republican  party  allied  himself  and  acted  with  that  organization;  but 
Qunng  his  residence  in  Wisconsin,  he  gave  but  little  attention  to  politics,  his  time  being  entirely 
occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  profession.  He  manifested  but  little  or  no  ambition  for  the 
doubtful  honors  of  modern  political  life. 
W  V.      7^  ^"-  ^'^''®^'^'^''  lawyer,  well  read  in  his  profession,  and  entirely  devoted  to  its  duties. 

It  ^  <iiscriminating  mind,  familiar  with  the  practical  affairs  of  business   men  and  the 

"  d  V  W  ''"^'"^^^  transactions  ;  and,  with  a  judgment  rarely  at  fault,  he  was  a  cautious,  safe, 
an   reliable  counselor.     He  was  a  close  student ;  prepared  his  cases  for  trial  or  argument  with 

e  (  and  was  almost  certain   to  be   ready  whenever  they  were   reached,  and  for  any  emer- 
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gency  which  might,  be  reasonably  anticipated.  In  the  presentation  of  them,  whether  to  the  jun 
or  the  court,  he  was  clear  in  statement,  incisive,  vigorous  and  able  in  argument ;  and,  keeping 
clearly  in  view  the  practical  necessities  of  the  case,  he  sought  rather  to  instruct  and  convince 
than  to  entertain  or  captivate  his  hearers  ;  and  whether  at  nisi  prius  or  before  the  Appellate 
Court,  he  was  a  wary,  vigilant  and  formidable  opponent.  Quick  to  detect  an  error  or  mistake 
he  was  certain  to  take  advantage  of  and  expose  it.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  professional 
brethren,  he  was  obliging  and  courteous,  and,  with  an  extensive  fund  of  general  knowledge,  lie 
was  a  pleasing  and  instructive  conversationalist.  Added  to  these  advantages,  his  habits  of  great 
industry  and  promptness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  personal  as  well  as  professional,  enabled 
him  to  acquire  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  and  a  prominent  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  bar  of  the  State. 

He  continued  to  practice  his  profession  in  Madison  until,  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  June 
29,  1870,  Wisconsin  was  divided  into  two  judicial  circuits,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  when, 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1870,  he  was  commissioned  as  District  Judge  for  the  newly  created  Wo  'cm 
District.  He'at  once  entered  upon  the]discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  position,  and,  until  \u6  l;wt 
illness,  he  devoted,  with  unremitting  zeal  and  industry,  all  his  learning,  his  extensive  expiH- 
ence  and  distinguished  ability  to  the  requirements  of  his  judicial  station.  A  love  of  order  and 
prompt  and  exact  administration  of  the  law,  and  his  kindly  courtesy  and  unwearied  patience, 
rendered  practice  in  the  court  in  which  he  presided  pleasant  and  attractive.  Counsel  never  had 
occasion  to  complain  that  they  had  not  been  fully  and  fairly  heard  before  him,  or  that  even  an 
implied  restraint  had  been  placed  on  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  their  points. 

In  the  hearing  and  decision  of  equity  causes,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  system  of 
bankruptcy  then  in  force,  with  which  he  became  thoroughly  conversant  and  skilled  in  its  prompt 
and  efficient  administration,  he  had  few  if  any  superiors.  He  delivered  many  valuable  opinions, 
which  stand  deservedly  high  as  authority  on  questions  of  bankruptcy  law.  Long  familiarity 
with,  and  wide  and  varied  experience  in,  business  transactions,  enabled  him  to  easily  master  the 
details  of  a  cause,  and  readily  perceive  the  precise  point  upon  which  it  depended.  He  was 
quick  to  detect  any  artifice,  fraud,  or  sham,  and  prompt  and  resolute  to  expose  and  rebuke  it. 
*  *  *  During  the  seven  years  of  his  judicial  life,  when  not  engaged  in  his  own 
district,  his  time  was  almost  constantly  occupied  in  holding  court  in  other  districts  of  the  circuit, 
and  frequently  at  Chicago,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  able  Judge.  Wherever  it  was 
his  fortune  to  preside,  he  won,  as  in  his  own  district,  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  all  interested  in  the  orderly,  intellii^ent  and  impartial  administration  of  justice.  He 
was  a  genial  gentleman,  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  an  able  and  faithful  Judge.  He  died  in 
Madison,  September  3,  1877.* 

William  J.  L.  NicodemuS 

was  born  August  1,  1834,  at  Cold  Springs,  Virginia.  Soon  after  his  birth,  his  parents  moved 
to  Maryland,  settling  near  Hagerstown.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  country  school 
and  was  quick  to  learn.  He  afterward  taught  school,  occupying  his  winter  months  in  that 
vocation,  and  working  on  a  farm  during  the  summer.  Meanwhile,  his  abilities  and  address 
attracted  toward  him  so  much  attention  that,  in  1854,  he  was  the  recipient  of  an  appointment 
from  the  member  of  Congress  of  his  district  as  cadet  to  the  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
entering  the  institution  July  1,  of  that  year,  and  graduating  July  1,  1858,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted in  the  regular  army  to  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry. 

He  began  his  duties  as  soldier  in  the  garrison  at  Newport  Barracks,  Kentucky,  whore  he 
remained  until  January  19,  1859,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  frontier  as  Second  Lieutenant 
of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  recruits  to  Utah.  He  then  took  part  m 
the  Utah  expedition.  Afterward  and  until  1861,  he  served  in  Forts  Fauntleroy,  Defiance  and 
Union,  in  New  Mexico — going  upon  the  Navajo  expedition  in  the  year  last  mentioned.    On  tne 

•  From  the  pen  of  S.  U.  Pinaey,  Madison,  Wig.    BiBseU's  Reports,  U.  S.  Courts,  Seventh  Circuit,  Vol.  VII— 1874-1878,  pp.  U-IS- 
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14th  of  May  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry.  On  the 
24th  of  October  following,  he  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  Regiment, 
being  engaged  as  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico,  from 
that  time  to  June,  1862.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Valverde  February  21,  1862,  and  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  that  conflict  was  brevetted  Major.  He  was  engaged  in  open- 
ing communication  between  Fort  Craig  and  Fort  Union,  in  February  and  March  following,  and 
was  in  various  skirmishes.  In  September,  he  was  on  recruiting  service  at  Cincinnati,  during  a 
threatened  attack  upon  that  city.  On  the  11th  of  October,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Maryland  Volunteers,  joining  this  regiment  in  the  field,  but  ordered  after- 
ward with  his  force  to  Baltimore  to  guard  recruits.  He  resigned  ttat  office  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember following. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1863,  he  was  given  Signal  duty  and  continued  in  that  service 
until  August  23,  1865,  having  first  the  command  of  the  "  Signal  Camp  of  Instruction;"  then 
of  the  Signal  detachment  in  the  Department  of  West  Virginia ;  in  charge  also  of  the  Signal 
line  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Washington  ;  then  of  the  Signal  detachment  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  on  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  through  Maryland,  in  July,  1863,  participating  in 
several  skirmishes,  being  commissioned  Major  of  the  Signal  Corps,  the  18th  of  September,  to 
rank  from  March  3,  previous.  He  was  then  put  in  charge  of  the  Signal  Bureau  at  Washington, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  Signal  Corps  from  October  13,  1863,  to  December  26,  1864,  being 
commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  latter  June  30,  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  to  rank 
from  March  3,  1863.  He  was  made  Inspector  of  the  same  corps  March  31,  1865,  serving  to 
August  23,  following,  when  he  was  mustered  out  and  restored  to  his  regiment — the  Twelfth  In- 
fantry— to  rank  from  .October  24,  1861.  He  served  from  September,  1865,  to  the  year  1868, 
in  garrisons  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  Richmond,  Petersburg  and  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
and  at  Washington,  when  he  was  detailed  to  give  instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics  in 
the  Western  University  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Here  he  remained  two  years.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  army  on  the  29th  of  December,  1870,  under  an  act  of  Congress 
of  that  year,  and  was,  on  the  18th  of  January  following,  elected  to  a  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

In  February,  1871,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  Ambitious  and  ener- 
getic, he  soon  gave  life  to  the  department  to  which  he  had  been  called.  He  thoroughly  remod- 
eled'the  course  in  civil  engineering,  and  soon  drew  around  him  a  number  of  students  of  that 
specialty,  winning  from  them,  by  his  thorough  but  kindly  manliness,  by  his  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  their  wants,  and  by  his  eflForts  for  their  subsequent  welfare,  a  warm  and  lasting  regard.  Equal 
success  crowned  his  eiforts  in  the  department  of  military  science,  where  he  succeeded  in  making 
both  popular  and  useful  the  drill,  which  before  had  always  been  extremely  irksome  to  the  stu- 
dents. His  genial  manner  and  varied  experience  made  him  a  very  pleasant  companion,  and  he 
soon  won  the  regard  of  his  fellow- workers  at  the  University.*  As  Professor  of  one  of  the  tech- 
nical courses,  the  classes  instructed  by  Prof.  Nicodemus  were  small,  and  the  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student  correspondingly  close.  Though  he  met  the  regular  college  students  but  for 
one  term  in  the  class-room,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  discern,  in  that  short  time,  those 
genial  heart-qualities,  that  almost  womanly  tenderness,  which  made  him  the  warm  personal 
friend  of  every  worthy  man  who  made  his  acquaintance.  A  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  students  held  Maj.  Nicodemus  could  not  be  found  than  the  spirit  manifested 
toward  him  at  all  times  by  the  University  battalion.  No  man  could  have  been  more  successful 
"*  ®"^iting  an  interest  in  an  irksome  duty  than  was  he  in  conducting  the  military  exercises,  f 

Ihe  connection  of  Prof.  Nicodemus  with  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin  began  by  his 
being  employed  to  prepare  maps  for  an  annual  report.  In  1875,  he  was  regularly  commissioned 
opographical  assistant  of  the  survey,  and  personally  prepared  or  superintended  the  preparation 
oi^the  maps  for  the  report  of  that  year.     The  next  year  a  regular  plan  for  the  maps  to  ac- 

memoiTorPiil?Ni?„^™^''''"*'*°^,''^*''°^''«'"'''i<5™'<'g''=>l  Survey,  for  the  year  1878,  where  is  to  be  found  an  excellent  paper  in 
uSdSr  A'!"''^"''  ^^  P^f-  *"*"'  !>■  Conover,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
T  Aoaptea  frem  the  VrmmUy  Prm  (Madison,  Wis.,)  January  17, 1879. 
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company  the  volumes  of  the  final  report  was  adopted,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  their  prepara- 
tion. Jn  his  report  for  1876,  the  State  Geologist  says:  "Prof.  Nicodemus  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  compiling  the  geographical  data  for  the  maps,  and  in  drawing  them  upon  a  uniform 
and  accurate  scale.  Each  township  has  been  carefully  built  up  from  the  notes  and  plats  of  the 
original  Government  linear  surveys,  and  the  natural  features  have  been  compiled  from  a  large 
collection  of  State,  sectional,  county,  township,  and  special  maps,"  "  The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment [drafting],"  says  the  chief  geologist,  in  1877,  "which  assumes  increasing  importance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  final  report,  has  continued,  as  heretofore,  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Prof. 
William  J.  L.  Nicodemus  and  Mr.  A  D.  Conover,  of  the  State  University.  They  have,  during 
the  year,  completed  the  drawing  of  the  maps  for  the  atlas  accompanying  Volume  II  of  the  final 
report — and  a  portion  of  those  for  the  remaining  volumes;  and  several  others  are  in  various  de- 
grees of  advancement."  In  his  report  of  1878,  the  State  Geologist  remarks  :  "  Prof  W.  J. 
L.  Nicodemus,  topographical  assistant  to  the  survey,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Conover,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, who  have  previously  done  the  larger  part  of  the  drafting  of  the  geological  maps, 
have  completed  those  assigned  them  for  the  atlas  that  is  to  accompany  Volume  III  of  the  final 
report,  and  have  made  progress  with  other  work  placed  in  their  hands." 

Since  his  connection  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Prof.  Nicodemus  has  more  than  once 
been  tempted  to  leave ;  and,  among  other  proflfers,  he  received  one  from  Gen.  Sherman,  with 
whom  he  was  personally  well  acquainted,  asking  him  to  accept  a  position  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  $2,600  per  annum,  in  gold,  in  a  college  just  being  started  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Of  modest,  retiring  disposition.  Prof,  Nicodemus  rarely  spoke  of  himself  or  of  his  many  exper- 
iences. Possessed  of  a  large  store  of  nervous  force,  he  rapidly  and  efficiently  accomplished  whatever 
he  took  in  hand.  Ambitious  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  family,  should  they  ever  be  left 
without  his  care,  he  felt  pressed  to  engage  in  business  enterprises  outside  of  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship. As  he  was  never  slack  in  his  duty  to  the  university,  he  must  have  drawn  very 
largely  on  his  vitality  to  accomplish  the  work  he  undertook.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
the  past  university  year,  when,  burdened  more  than  usually  with  the  needs,  for  instruction  in 
his  growing  department,  and  with  his  work  for  the  geological  survey,  he  shared  largely  in  the 
labor,  the  risks,  and  anxieties  consequent  on  publishing,  along  with  A.  D.  Conover,  a  large  and 
very  accurate  map  of  Wisconsin.  The  draft  on  his  nervous  system  proved  great,  and  brought  on 
insomnia,  which  finally  developed  alarmingly.  He  died  in  Madison,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1879,  and  was  buried  near  that  city,  in  the  beautiful  Catholic  cemetery  of  Forest  Hill.*  The 
position  he  occupied  in  the  university  he  continued  to  fill  most  acceptably  until  his  death.  He 
was  married,  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to  Miss  Fannie  E.  Pettit,  December  27,  1864. 

In  1875  was  published  a  "  Hand-Book  for  Charcoal  Burners,"  a  Swedish  work,  translated 
by  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  edited  with  notes  by  Prof.  Nico- 
demus. The  original  work  is  by  G.  Svedelius,  and  is  probably  the  best  treatise  on  the  manu- 
facture of  charcoal  ever  written.  Prof.  Anderson's  translation  is  admirable.  The  notes  of  Prof. 
Nicodemus  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book.  The  twenty-three  wood  engravings  illus- 
trating the  text  are  well  executed.  Prof.  Nicodemus  had  prepared,  at  the  date  of  his  death, 
and  nearly  finished  what  was  at  first  intended  only  as  a  translation  of  Reauleaux's  "  Manual 
of  Civil  Engineering  "  (the  volume  containing  tables);  but,  under  his  hands,  it  developed  into  a 
much  more  complete  manual  of  tables  than  the  original. 

Prof.  Nicodemus  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  sciences,  arts  and  letters,  and 
contributed  to  its  "  Transactions  "  several  papers  that  are  commendable  not  only  for  what  he 
says,  but  for  the  way  he  clothes  his  thoughts.  These  contributions  are  (1)  "  On  the  Wisconsin 
River  Improvement ;"  (2)  "  Railway  Gauges  ;"  (3)  "  The  Ancient  Civilization  of  America.' 
"The  ancient  works,"  he  truly  and  clearly  says,  in  the  last-mentioned  paper,  "divide  them- 
selves into  three  great  geographical  divisions,  namely :  South  America,  on  the  west  coast,  be- 
tween Chili  and  the  second  degree  of  north  latitude ;  Central  America  and  Mexico ;  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio."     He  has  given  to  the  periodical  press  a  number  of  articles, 

*  See  Annual  Report  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey,  1878,  pp.  50,  51. 
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notably  one  on  "Telegraphy  "  and  another  on  "  Tunneling,"  printed  in  the  University  Press, 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  October  and  November,  1871. 

La  Fayette  Kellogg, 
son  of  Eowland  Kellogg  and  his  wife  Sarah  Titus,  was  born  at  Blizabethtown,  Essex  Co.,  N. 
Y.  and  was  educated  at  the  same  place.  Came  West  in  1838,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
the  lead  mines  at  Mineral  Point,  and  returned  to  Madison  in  the  summer  of  1839,  held  several 
town  and  county  offices  until  August  11,  1840,  when  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory,  which  office  he  held  until  the  State  Government  was  organized,  when, 
from  continued  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  kinds  of  business  until  December,  1851, 
when,  his  health  having  improved,  he  again  took  charge  of  the  office  as  Deputy  Clerk,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  same  until  the  organization  of  the  separate  Supreme  Court  in  June, 
1853,  when  he  was  again  appointed  Clerk,  and  held  that  office  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  elected  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  its  session  in  1845,  and  was  re-elected 
at  the  session  of  1846,  1847  and  1848,  and  was  also  elected  Secretary  of  the  first  convention  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  the  then  future  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  constitution  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1847.  He  died  in  Madison  on  the  4th  day 
of  June,  1878. 

Nathaniel  W.  Dean 

was  born  in  Eaynham,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  September  17,  1817.  He  received  an  academic 
education,  and  taught  school  one  or  two  winters,  commencing  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
near  his  native  home.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  went  to  whaJr  was  then  the 
Far  West,  and  located  at  Niles,  in  Michigan.  Here  he  entered  upon  mercantile  life,  with  fair 
prospects,  that  were  blasted,  after  a  few  years,  by  a  severe  loss  by  fire,  that  deprived  him  of  all 
his  property.  He  then  came  across  Lake  Michigan,  and,  after  spending  a  short  time  at  Joliet, 
III,  in  1842,  came  to  Madison,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  For  a  time  he  served  as  a 
clerk  with  his  cousin,  Dr.  Weston,  who  was  one  of  the  early  merchants  in  Madison.  In  1844, 
Mr.  Dean  commenced  business  with  his  brother,  B.  B.  Dean,  Jr.,  and  for  several  years  their 
store  was  the  leading  establishment  in  the  place.  They  started  business  in  the  old  Argua 
wooden  building,  on  Main  street,  but  soon  located  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Great  Arcade 
Building,"  that  stood  on  King  street.  This  old  Arcade  building  was  removed  several  years  ago, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Pyncheon  residence.  In  this  building,  N.  W.  and  E.  B.  Dean  were 
successful  merchants  for  several  years,  keeping  a  general  stock  of  dry  goods,  groceries  and  crock- 
ery, usually  kept  in  small  places.  They  were  succeeded  in  business,  in  about  1849,  by  William 
N.  Seymour  and  E.  L.  Varney.  In  a  year  or  twq,  N.  W.  Dean  opened  a  store  in  his  own 
name,  and  continued  to  be  a  leading  merchant  in  Madison  until  1857,  when  he  retired  finally 
from  this  line  of  business  and  afterward  devoted  his  time  in  taking  care  of  extensive  real  estate 
inter^ts,  of  which  he  had  then  become  possessed,  and  to  which  he  subsequently  made  large  ad- 
ditions. He  left  a  considerable  estate  in  lands,  located  in  various  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  in  other 
otates,  extending  into  Kansas,  where  he  owned  a  fine  farm.  His  property  and  its  great  variety 
gave  ample  labor  to  Mr.  Dean  in  its  management,  and  to  this  work,  he  devoted  a  large  portion 
01  his  time  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Mr.  Dean  was  not  engaged  in  prominent  public  enter- 
prises in  Madison,  to  any  considerable  extent.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Society,  aiding  in  the  erection  of  its  church  and  in  many  other  ways.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Park  Hotel  Company  and  its  largest  stockholder.  He  erected,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  brick  block  at  the  point  centering  on  King  and  Pinckney  streets,  at  the  east  corner  of  the 
square.    As  a  business  man,  he  was  industrious  and  energetic  and  generally  successful. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Dean  did  not  meet  the  fondest  hopes  of  his  friends  from  the  bright 

promise  of  his  early  years  in  Wisconsin,   and  possibly  his  life  in  this  respect  was  hardly  satis- 

toiy  to  his  own  ambition.     For  many  years,  there  were  but  few  men  who  were  more  popular 
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with  the  people  of  the  Territory,  or  who  possessed  brighter  prospects  for  political  preferment 
than  did  Mr.  Dean.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  address,  of  excellent  ability,  and  a  zealous 
Whig,  so  long  as  that  party  lived.  His  being  a  Whig  prevented  early  promotion  ;  as,  in  Terri- 
torialdays,  the  Democrats  had  their  own  way  in  Wisconsin.  In  1847,  Mr.  Dean  wtis  the  Whig 
candidate  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  made  a  gallant  run,  but,  his  party  being  largely 
in  the  minority,  he  was  unsuccessful.  For  several  years  he  was  a  Regent  of  the  Wisconsin 
University,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the  aifairs  of  this  institution  in  its  early  days,  when  it 
had  to  struggle  hard  for  a  respectable  foothold.  In  1856,  Mr.  Dean  was  elected  a  member  oi 
the  Assembly,  and  served  faithfully  and  efficiently  in  that  body.  It  was  during  the  session  he 
was  a  member,  that  the  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  the  new  capitol  was  passed,  and  he  was 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  success  of  that  measure.  He  became  a  Republican  upon  the 
organization  of  that  party,  and  for  many  years  was  a  zealous  worker  in  it. 

Mr.  Dean  was  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities — intelligent,  fluent  in  conversation,  and  attract- 
ive in  manners.  In  society,  he  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and  was  extensively  acquainted 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Dean  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  H.  Morrison,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Morrison,  of  Madison.  One  child,  a  son,  was  born  to  them  in  1849,  but  died  when  he  was 
quite  young.     Mr.  Dean  died  February  28,  1880. 

Timothy  Brown 

was  born  at  Elbridge,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1823.  His  father,  Squire  M.  Brown, 
was  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  that  town,  and  occupied  a  position  of  considerable  prominence.  He 
frequently  represented  his  town  in  the  County  Board,  and  his  district  in  the  Legislature.  He 
was  an  excellent,  practical  .agriculturist.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  as  a  lad,  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  ;  received  an  academic  education,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  struck  out  for  him- 
self From  early  childhood,  he  showed  wonderful  business  qualifications ;  was  ever  ready  to 
trade,  and  always  had  something  to  sell.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Brown  took  a  position 
in  a  country  store  at  Jordan,  near  Syracuse,  that  was  owned  by  George  A.  Mason,  Esq.,  who 
had  married  his  elder  sister.  Here  our  subject  remained  some  two  or  three  years,  receiving 
small  pay  ;  but  when  he  left^  he  had  saved  his  earnings  with  much  care — nothing  had  been 
wasted.  He  then  received  a  position  as  book-keeper  in  the  bank  of  Salina.  His  faithfulness  to 
business  soon  earned  promotion,  and  he  became  first  teller  and  then  cashier  of  that  strong  bank- 
ing institution.  By  frugality,  he  accumulated  some  means  while  in  this  bank.  In  1855,  he 
resigned  his  position  as  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Salina,  and  settled  in  Madison. 

He  became  cashier  of  the  old  "  Dane  County  Bank,"  in  which  he  also  was  a  large  stock- 
Jiolder,  and  remained  in  this  position  till  1864,  when  this  bank  adopted  the  natural  banking 
laws  and  became  the  First  National  Bank,  and  for  some  years  Mr.  Brown  acted  as  cashier 
of  that  bank  and  was  a  main  stockholder  in  it.  He  afterward  sold  out  a  portion  of  his  stock, 
resigned  his  position  as  cashier,  and  was,  for  a  few  years,  Vice  President  of  the  institution,  de- 
voting a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  outside  investments.  He  retained,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  small  amount  of  the  stock  of  that  bank,  and  continued  one  of  its  directors  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  His  business  experience  and  wise  counsel  were  of  importance  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Brown  became  the  owner  of  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Madison  Gas 
Company,  from  which  time  he  took  almost  exclusive  charge  of  its  affairs.  He  made  important 
improvements  in  the  works.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  management,  became  thoroughly 
versed  in  what  was  the  best  machinery,  and  procured  it. 

For  about  twenty  years,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  Director  in  the  Madison  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany— a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  all  the  time — and  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  it. 

He  was  connected  with  many  business  enterprises  in  Madison,  among  which  was  the  Mad- 
ison Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  all  positions  was  of  material  service  in  promoting  their 
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interests.  Where  extensive  business  experience,  sound  judgment  and  a  clear  head  were  required, 
Timothy  Brown  was  ever  found  ready,  efficient  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  retiring  habits  ;  was  wholly  free  from  ambition  for  political  pre- 
ferment  always  declining  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  official  position.     His  services  were 

demanded  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  the  county — as  County  Commissioner 
for  a  term  or  two — and  no  county  ever  had  a  more  competent  or  faithful  officer  than  he  was  dur- 
ing the  brief  time  he  could  be  induced  to  hold  the  office.  This  was  the  only  public  office,  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Brown  permitted  himself  to  hold,  and  he  held  this  one  against  his  own  will, 
but  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  his  county. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Brown  was  purely  a  business  one.  His  integrity  of  character  was  never 
questioned.  As  a  business  man,  he  was  a  marked  success  ;  capable,  industrious,  frugal,  clear- 
headed and  strictly  honest,  his  business  life  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  good  results. 

Socially,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  pleasant  man.  He  was  not  what  is  generally  understood  to  be 
a  society  man,  as  he  shrank  from  it ;  he  disliked  crowds ;  but  he  enjoyed  a  small  circle  of  friends 
and  made  himself  very  agreeable  with  them.  He  was  also  a  very  kind  man  to  all  in  distress  or 
who  needed  help ;  many  are  the  cases  in  the  city  where  his  means  have  been  quietly  used  in 
making  happy  those  who  were  in  needy  circumstances.  These  services  were  always  performed 
without  show.  He  obeyed  in  his  works  the  Scripture  injunction — not  letting  the  left  hand  know 
what  the  right  hand  did.     He  disliked  anything  like  a  display  in  doing  good. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1848,  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Barnard.  They  have 
been  blessed  with  two  children,  both  sons. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Brown  consisted  of  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  The  sister,  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  was  the  wife  of  George  A.  Mason,  and  died  some  years  ago,  and  the  two  brothers, 
one  older  and  the  other  younger  than  Timothy,  survive.  Mr.  Brown  died  at  his  residence  ia 
Madison,  November  15,  1879. 

OLE  Bull. 

Ole  Bornemann  Bull  was  born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  February  5,  1810.  His  father,  a 
druggist,  who  had  destined  him  for  the  church,  steadily  repressed  his  passion  for  music.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  was  placed  at  the  University  of  Christiania,  but,  when  he  took  the  temporary 
charge  of  the  orchestra  at  one  of  the  theaters  during  the  illness  of  the  leader,  his  connection  with 
the  university  was  dissolved.  In  1829,  he  went  to  Cassel  to  study  with  Spohr,  but  his  playing 
bad  so  chilling  an  effect,  that,  in  despair,  he  went  to  Gottingen  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law.  His  fondness  for  his  art  soon. interrupted  this  pursuit,  and  he  went  to  Minden,  where  he 
gave  his  first  concert  abroad.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  straits. 
A  lady,  who  saw  in  him  a  likeness  to  her  deceased  son,  took  him  into  her  house,  and  he  after- 
ward married  her  grand-daughter.  The  proceeds  of  his  first  concert  which  was  held  in  Paris, 
April  18, 1832,  gave  him  the  means  for  a  musical  tour  through  Italy.  The  next  seven  years 
were  spent  in  professional  journeys  through  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England  and  Russia,  by 
which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  Returning  to  his  native  place  in  1838,  with  his  wife, 
he  settled  upon  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  neighborhood.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and,  after  a  career  of  great  success,  returned  to  Europe  in  1845. 
^urmg  the  next  seven  years,  he  gave  concerts  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent,  visited 
Algeria,  made  improvements  in  musical  instruments,  built  a  theater  in  Bergen  and  endeavored 
to  awaken  in  Norway  an  interest  for  national  schools  of  literature  and  art.  He  introduced 
political  sentiments  into  the  dramas  performed  at  his  theater,  and  was  brought  into  collision 
with  the  police.  Lawsuits,  in  1852,  dissipated  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune,  and  he  once  more 
19n  nftff"""*'^^'  ^°^  *®  ^^^  World,  and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated  land,  comprising 

"'"""  *"es>  in  Potter  County,  Penn.  A  large  number  of  families,  to  whom  the  lands  were 
sola  at  a  nominal  price,  gathered  upon  the  spot,  forming  the  germ  of  a  colony,  to  which  the  name 

eana  was  given ;  but  at  length  the  project  was  abandoned  and  the  colony  broken  up.  Ole 
resumed  his  concerts,  and,  in  1854,  took  a  lease  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York, 
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with  the  intention  of  undertaking  the- management  of  the  Italian  opera;  but  the  enterprise 
proved  disastrous.  He  then  returned  to  Europe,  and,  in  1869,  re-visited  the  United  States 
where,  in  1870,  he  made  a  second  marriage,  this  time  taking  for  his  wife  Miss  Sarah  C.  Thorp 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  where,  until  his  death,  he  had  his  American  residence.  He  died  at  Lyso 
near  Bergen,  Norway,  August  17,  1880. 

In  speaking  of  his  personal  appearance,  a  Madison  writer,  a  short  time  before  his  death 
said  : 

"  Were  it  not  that  his  hair  is  as  white  as  the  snow  which  falls  from  heaven,  the  most 
careful  observer  of  Mr.  Bull's  face  and  physique  would  say  that  he  is  not  by  a  decade  and  a  half 
as  near  the  '  three  score  and  ten  '  mile-post  as  he  really  is.  But  Ole  Bull  will  never  grow  old. 
His  towering  form  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow  ;  his  soft  gray  eyes  light  up  with  youthful  fire  as 
he  engages  you  in  earnest  conversation  ;  the  grasp  of  his  long,  strong  hands  is  as  firm  and  hearty 
as  a  half-century  ago  ;  his  nerves,  that  have  undergone  the  exhausting  tension  of  a  wonderful 
inspiration  during  his  long  and  triumphant  reign  over  the  musical  world,  are  as  much  under  his 
control  as  when  his  boyish  hand  first  grasped  the  bow.  Fifty  years  of  conquest  over  millions  of 
hearts  that  have  almost  ceased  to  beat  as  he  held  his  magical  scepter  over  them,  have  not  chilled 
the  warmth  of  his  noble  nature  nor  made  him  conscious  of  his  imperial  power.  Pame  rests  upon 
him  lightly.  One  forgets  Ole  Bull,  the  worthy  wearer  of  Paganini's  crown,  when  talking  with  Ole 
Bull,  the  man.  Suggest  to  him  some  phase  of  European  politics,  some  evidence  of  the  coming 
disinthralldom  of  thought  and  the  establishment  of  liberal  constitutional  governments  all  over  the 
monarchical  territory  of  the  continent,  and  the  musician  gives  place  to  the  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive statesman.  Let  him  discuss,  in  his  animated,  impetuous,  yet  candid  and  critical  man- 
ner, the  recent  splendid  triumph  of  republicanism  in  France,  and  you  instinctively  begin  to 
speculate  upon  the  resources  of  the  protean  intellect  this  man  must  possess." 

The  same  writer  continues : 

"  He  is  the  welcome  guest  of  every  court  in  Europe.  In  every  considerable  town  in  the 
United  States  his  face  is  familiar,  and  his  music  an  historical  event.  He  speaks  fluently, 
besides  his  native  tongue  English,  French,  German  and  Italian,  and  possesses  sufllcient  knowl- 
edge of  every  European  dialect  to  be  at  home  in  any  province.  He  is  also  a  classical  scholar, 
and  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  literature.  He  has  done  much  to  revive  an  interest  in  Norse 
literature  and  history.  None  of  his  mature  life  has  been  allowed  to  waste  nor  his  splendid 
faculties  to  suffer  by  disuse.  He  is  all  fire  and  action.  01c  Bull  never  consciously  imitates; 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  his  playing.  For  this  reason,  also,  no  artist  can  play  his  scores, 
neither  does  he  himself  play  them  twice  alike.  His  music  is  materialized  inspiration.  His 
famous  compositions  are  only  written  in  his  memory.  The  orchestras  that  have  played 
his  accompaniments  have  seen  only  their  own  parts ;  Ole  himself  never  saw  a  note  of  his  own 
score  written  out.  Hence  bis  compositions  are  personal — a  part  of  himself.  He  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  national  melodies  of  his  own  land,  and  has  little  love  for  anything  that  is  void  of 
a  noble  theme.  His  own  music  is  the  outward  form  of  a  sentiment,  generally  a  patriotic, 
liberty -loving  sentiment. 

"  Speaking  of  the  manner  of  holding  a  violin,  Mr.  Bull  said  that  in  his  early  attempts  to 
play  he  endeavored  to  imitate  the  positions  of  great  players,  but  found  that  he  could  do  far 
better  in  a  way  of  his  own.  'The  violin,'  said  Mr.  Bull,  'being  the  national  instrument  of 
Norway,  and  interest  in  its  management  then  running  very  high  on  account  of  the  cotempo- 
rary  artists,  there  were  plenty  of  critics  to  condemn  my  style,  but  I  clung  to  it.  My  independ- 
ence and  my  success  gave  me  plenty  of  enemies.  Why,  when  I  first  began  to  play  in 
Germany,  my  staccato  notes  with  full  length  of  the  bow  were  violently  attacked  by  the  critics. 
On  account  of  the  manner  of  holding  the  bow,  none  of  the -artists  had  been  able  to  execute 
successfully  staccato  notes  with  more  than  the  lower  half  of  it.  The  papers  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  my  pretensions  to  do  anything  more  than  this  were  mere  clap-trap,  and  warned  the 
audiences  to  notice  that  when  the  Norwegian  reached  the  middle  of  the  bow  the  strain  and  exe- 
cution were  taken  up  by  an  accomplice  behind  the  scenes  ! 
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"'When  I  first  came  to  America  in  1843,'  continued  Mr.  Bull,  '  I  found  plenty  of  critics, 
■who  pitched  into  me  right  and  left.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  elder,  came  to  me  one  day 
and  said  "  Mr.  Ball,  I  notice  that  some  of  the  busy  newspaper  writers  are  trying  to  prejudice 
the  people  against  your  playing.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  columns  of  the  Herald  are 
open  to  you  at  any  time  to  defend  yourself."  I  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  good- 
nilturedly  replied  that  the  critics  might  write  and  I  would  play,  and  trust  to  luck  as  to  who 
should  come  out  ahead.  I  never  replied  to  the  critics  except  with  my  bow,  and  I  managed  to 
make  friends  of  most  of  them.'  " 

The  Madison  writer  continues :  "  One  of  his  violins  is  a  very  ordinary  looking  affair,  and 
to  our  uncritical  eye  appeared  to  be  worth  about  20  shillings.  It  is  worth  to  Mr.  Bull  $25,000 
—that  is  to  say,  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  any  sum  which  will  ever  be  offered  to  him.  This 
13  the  violin  he  uses  in  concerts.  What  a  wonderful  piece  of  work !  and  what  heavenly  melo- 
dies its  master  can  call  out  from  it.  It  has  held  millions  spell-bound,  as  its  delicious  notes  have 
rolled  out  from  under  that  inspired  hand.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  value  apparent.  It  is 
evidently  old  (about  four  hundred  years),  is  perfectly  plain  in  every  part,  the  varnish  is  slightly 
effaced  where  it  has  come  in  contact  with  the  chin,  and  that  is  all  the  writer  could  see  about 
it.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  luster,  deep  and  soft,  about  the  varnish,  but  we  should  have  guessed 
have  guessed  that  any  babinet-maker  could  have  made  the  same  effect  had  we  not  known  different. 
" '  Why  is  it,'  we  asked,  '  that  the  violin-makers  of  to-day  cannot  duplicate  these  instru- 
ments?' 'Because,'  said  Mr.  Bull,  'they  cannot  secure  the  right  kind  of  wood,  and  because 
the  receipt  for  making  the  varnish  used  by  Gaspar  da  Salo  is  a  lost  art.  Ambitious  violin- 
makers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  discover  how  those  old  masters  made  their  varnish,  and  have 
succeeded  tolerably  well  in  making  a  good  article,  but  the  Cremona  school  of  makers  died  with 
*heir  secret  untold.  There  is  a  wealthy  Parisian  who  owns  a  receipt  which  he  will  not  divulge 
or  a  fortune.  A  Brooklyn  man  has  made  a  few  excellent  instruments,  but  has  not  attempted 
)  go  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale.' 

"  The  other  violin  which  Mr.  Bull  showed  us  has  an  interesting  history,  which  we  will 

Uempt  to  relate  as  nearly   as  possible  in  his  own  language.       This  instrument  is  a  gem 

f  workmanship,  and  impresses  one  with  its  worth  far  more  than  the  concert  violin.     It  is  as 

-ne-toned  as  the  other,  but  Mr.  Bull  does  not  play  it  much  in  public,  becau9»3  it  is  less  powerful 

and  the  keys  are  so  small  there  is  danger  of  breaking  them  in  impassioned  execution. 

"'Why  don't  you  have  larger  keys  made?'  we  inquired.      '  Because,' said  Mr.  Bull, 
'  that  would  necessitate  marring  the  beauty  of  the  carved  work  about  them,  aijd  that  I  could 
not  be  induced  to  do ; '  and  the  bare  suggestion  affected  him  visibly. 
'"Tell  us  its  history,  please,'  we  begged ;  and  Mr.  Bull  said  : 

"  Gaspar  da  Salo,  the  only  violin-maker  who  can  be  called  the  equal  of  Joseph  Guanorius, 
hved  and  worked  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  had  made  a  violin  with  so 
much  care,  and  he  was  himself  so  satisfied  with  his  work,  that  he  desired  Benvenuto  Cellini  to 
carve  the  neck.  The  head  of  the  instrument  forms  a  lovely  cherub's  face,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  smaller  head  and  a  bust  of  a  maiden,  the  features  being  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  rest  of  the  neck  is  most  beautifully  cut  and  gilded,  and  the  colors  are  clear  and 
bright,  though  they  are  now  over  300  years  old,  as  the  instrument  was  made  in  1532.  The 
wood  from  which  Gaspar  da  Salo  chose  his  material  grew  on  the  mountains  between  Brescia 
and  Verona,  where  it  was  so  finely  developed  by  the  even  temperature  prevailing  there  that  the 
vems  ot  the  wood  are  exactly  an  even  distance  apart.  The  mountains  near  Brescia  are  entirely 
denuded  of  trees.  It  is  impossible  to  find  such  wood  elsewhere,  and  the  instruments  of  this 
master  are  unique  in  this  respect,  and  cannot  be  imitated.  Cardinal  Adalbrandini  bought  Gaspar 
da  balo's  and  Benvenuto  Cellini's  violin  for  3,000  ducats,  and  presented  it  to  the  Treasury  oi 
innspruck,  from  which  it  got  its  name  of  the  '  Treasury  Violin,'  which  it  has  since  retained. 
When  Innspruck  was  invaded  by  the  French,  in  1809,  it  came  into  possession  of  a  soldier,  who 
gave  It  over  to  Rhaczek  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  400  guilden. 
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"  'In  1839,  I  visited  Rhaczek^saw  the  violin,  and  bid  all  I  possessed  for  the  instrument 
offering  as  well  the  proceeds  of  the  concerts  I  was  then  giving  in  Vienna.  '  Give  me  the  fourth 
of  Vienna,  and  then  we  shall  see,'  was  Rhaczek's  reply.  But  he  promised  me  if  he  ever  parted 
with  it  I  should  have  the  preference.  Two  years  later,  in  Leipsic,  Liszt  and  Mendelssohn  were 
dining  with  me,  and  while  we  sat  at  the  table  a  servant  brought  in  an  envelope  bearing  a  great 
seal,  which  I  put  one  side. 

" '  Open  your  letter,'  cried  Liszt ;  '  it  has  a  large  seal,  and  may  be  important.'  It  proved 
to  be  from  the  son  of  Rhaczek,  and  imparted  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  and  that '  a  clause 
in  his  will  directed  that  the  Treasury  violin  should  be  sent  to  Ole  Bull.'  Of  course  my  delight 
knew  no  bounds,  and  I  told  the  good  news  to  my  friends.  '  What  a  wonderful  violin  it  must  be 
to  cost  so  much  money,'  said  Mendelssohn.  '  We  must  play  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  together  the 
first  time  you  use  it  in  public'  When  the  instrument  came  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  bar 
in  it ;  and  it  had,  therefore,  never  been  played  upon.  As  soon  as  possible,  it  was  put  in  order, 
and,  as  Mendelssohn  had  suggested,  it  was  consecrated  to  art  by  the  playing  of  Beethoven's 
'  Sonata.'  Its  tone  was  found  to  be  worthy  of  its  great  beauty.  I  paid  the  4,000  ducats  (|8,000), 
which  was  my  standing  offer  for  it,  most  willingly.' 

"  Money  could  not  buy  it  now,  though  Mr.  Bull  uses  it  before  assemblages  of  a  semi-private 
nature.  When  he  is  made  the  guest  of  his  distinguished  friends,  he  accedes  to  their  request  for 
music  by  playing  the  '  Treasury.' 

"  Mr.  Bull  composes  his  music  as  he  walks  and  talks.  His  most  celebrated  pieces  were 
arranged  under  great  pressure.  We  can  only  allude  to  a  concert  in  '  B  minor,'  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  productions,  that  he  arranged  in  Prague,  upon  which  he  worked  two  days  and  nights 
without  cessation.  This  incident  he  related  with  a  charming  naivete,  and  we  only  wish  space 
would  allow  us  to  report  it  here.  His  famous  '  Polacca  Guerriera  '  has  an  equally  interesting 
history,  and  we  reproduce  it  here.  Said  Mr.  Bull :  '  In  1838,  I  spent  three  months  in 
Rome,  during  the  carnival.  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  the  celebrated  Norse  landscape 
painter,  Thomas  Eearnley,  and  was  having  a  gay  time  with  the  artists  then  in  the  city.  A 
concert  was  to  be  given  the  following  night  in  Oasa  Lepre,  upon  the  programme  of  which  I  was 
announced  for  a  still  unwritten  composition,  entitled  'Polacca  Guerriera.'  Mr.  Fearnley 
knew  that  not  a  single  note  of  it  had  been  written,  and  was  greatly  distressed  lest  I  should 
make  a  total  failure  of  it.  He  communicated  his  fear  to  his  friends,  who  also  besought  me  to 
go  to  work  and  leave  pleasure  alone.  At  10  o'clock  the  night  before  the  concert,  Mr.  Fearnley 
and  I  retired  to  our  room,  where  the  artist  again  implored  me  to  compos?  my  piece.  'Now,' 
said  I,  '  I  am  sleepy,  and  am  bound  to  have  my  rest.'  At  that  I  leaped  into  my  bed  and  soon 
snored  loudly.  I  heard  my  friend  sorrowfully  soliloquize,^'My  conscience!  what  a  reckless 
man  he  is,  anyway;  just  hear  him  snore.  Bull!'  he  shouted,  'Mr.  Bull!  won't  you  get  up 
and  go  to  work  ?  '  But  I  refused  to  stir.  Fearnley  finally  went  to  sleep,  and  then  I  cautiously 
stole  out  of  the  room  and  began  the  scores  for  the  orchestra.  At  6  in  the  morning,  all  the 
parts  were  written  out  in  short-hand  and  sent  to  the  copyist.  Then  I  noiselessly  returned  to 
my  room  and  was  soon  asleep.  Very  soon  Fearnley  shouted,  '  Bull !  Bull !  had  you  not  better 
get  up  and  write  ? '  'No,'  I  replied  shortly,  'I  wish  you  would  let  me  take  my  rest.'  '  This  is 
terrible,'  said  poor,  distracted  Fearnley.  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  stole  away  from  my 
friends,  and  had  a  secret  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra,  and  the  '  Polacca '  went  off  splendidly. 
Meeting  Mr.  Fearnley,  who  had  sworn  he  would  not  ,go  to  the  concert  under  any  consideration, 
I  said  to  him,  'How  now,  Fearnley,  will  you  not  go  to  the  concert  to-night?' 

"'No,  indeed,  I  will  not,'  he  answered;  do  you  suppose  I  want  to  be  a  witness  to  your 
disgrace?     You  do  not  know  the  Italians;  they  will  tear  you  to  pieces.' 

"  I  told  him  to  come,  stand  near  the  door  and  be  ready  to  retreat  at  any  moment.  Albert 
Thorwaldsen,  the  famous  sculptor,  who  had  been  of  our  party  the  day  previous,  was  also  m  a 
great  state  of  alarm  about  my  apparent  indifference,  and  just  before  the  concert  asked  B"6*™' 
ley  if  I  had  yet  done  any  work  on  the  'Polacca.'  Mr.  Fearnley  assured "^im  most  dolefully 
that  I  had  not  written  a  note,  and  the  two  were  utterly  cast  down  in  their  sympathetic  sorroV. 
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Fearnley  was  a  constant  chewer  of  tobacco,'and  used  an  enormous  quantity  at  a  time.  When 
he  was  excited,  the  quid  was  made  to  gyrate  vigorously  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  while  he 
expectorated  like  a  steam  pump.  Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  the  concert  hour  came,  and  the 
vast  building  was  crowded.  I  played  two  numbers  before  the  main  piece  came  on,  and  in  look- 
ing over  the  audience,  I  saw  my  anxious  friends  just  inside  the  door,  pale  and  disheartened. 
Finally  the  'Polacca  Guerriera'  was  announced,  the  orchestra  took  its  place,  and  I  began. 
Every  part  came  in  with  perfect  success,  and  I  began  to  wonder  how  my  friends  felt.  I  looked 
over  by  the  door,  and  there  they  were,  faces  beaming  with  surprise  and  delight,  and  what  struck 
me  most  forcibly,  was  Fearnley's  tobacco  quid,  which,  even  at  my  distance,  I  could  distinctly 
see  was  changing  positions  with  lightning  rapidity.  The  Italians  who  were  going  to  tear  me  to 
pieces  seemed  to  go  crazy  with  delight,  and  I  was  repeatedly  recalled.  In  the  midst  of  the 
applause,  my  how  overjoyed  friends  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  Thorwaldsen  actually 
embraced  me  in  the  presence  of  the  audience." 

"  Mr.  Bull  was  next  inquired  of  as  to  whether  he  had  not  had  some  lively  experience  in 
saving  his  violins  from  harm." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bull,  laughing,  "  I  have.  One  night,  when  my  party  was  quietly  floating 
down  the  Ohio  River,  the  boat  blew  up,  and  200  people  were  drowned.  It  was  the  4th  of 
December,  and  the  water  was  fearfully  cold.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  boat  was  partly 
loaded  with  kerosene,  which  spread  out  over  the  water  in  one  appalling  sheet  of  flame.  I  seized 
my  violin  case,  sought  a  place  where  there  was  the  least  kerosene  and  drowning  people,  and 
sprang  into  the  river.  It  was  midnight.  When  I  reached  the'  bank  I  found  it  steep  and  of 
slippery  clay.  Though  nearly  drowned,  I  managed  to  throw  the  case  up  safely  on  shore,  and, 
after  a  terrible  struggle,  followed  it.  It  was  an  uninhabited  section  of  country,  and,  though 
nearly  frozen,  I  wandered  about  until  morning  before  I  found  shelter. 

"Then,  again,  when  in  Iowa,  one  night,  I  was  awakened  by  cries  of  fire,  and  found  that 
the  hotel  was  in  flames.  I  was  pretty  well  up  to  the  top,  and  hence  did  not  stop  for  ceremony. 
I  caught  up  my  violin  case,  groped  my  way  down  through  the  blinding  smoke  and  appeared 
upon  the  street,  where  the  thermometer  was  down  to  zero,  arrayed  simply  in  my  night  shirt.  But 
I  saved  my  violin." 

A  writer  in  Bergen,  Norway,  gives  this  account  of  his  funeral : 

"  The  hist  sad  rites  are  over,  for  the  great  man  has  now  gone  from  us.  It  is  impossible  in 
the  short  space  of  a  letter  to  give  any  idea  of  the  honors  which  have  been  lavished  upon  him. 
King  and  peasant,  all  classes,  have  united  in  one  universal  testimony  that  '  Ole  Bull  was  Nor- 
way's greatest  man  and  most  beloved  son.'  The  first  intelligence  of  his  death  was  conveyed  by  the 
steamer  Bjarne,  which  went  into  Bergen  with  its  flag  at  half-mast.  Instantly,  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  done,  every  flag  in  the  harbor  went  down,  and  as  the  message  spread,  hundreds  of 
flags  all  over  Bergen,  with  the  four  on  the  common,  which  are  never  used  save  for  royalty,  were 
displayed  at  half-mast.  The  Common  Council  met  at  once  and  passed  resolutions  desiring  that 
he  should  be  interred  in  Bergen,  and  off'ering  to  Mrs.  Bull  the  central  place  in  the  cemetery,  a 
place  which  it  had  been  decided  should  be  always  reserved  for  celebrations  of  the  birthdays  of 
diatinguiahed  men  buried  there.  It  was  desired  for  Christie,  Norway's  great  statesman,  whose 
statute  is  on  the  common,  but  was  refused.  It  was  given  at  once  spontaneously,  and  a  sub- 
scription started  for  a  statue  to  Mr.  Bull.  The  steamboats  oSered  their  services  free,  and  on 
inday  after  his  death,  400  people  came  out  to  see  his  remains,  leaving  as  many  more  which  the 
boat  could  not  carry.  Yesterday,  a  large  steamer,  with  150  people  who  were  invited,  family 
and  intimate  friends,  came  out,  and  the  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  hall  where  the  remains 
lay  in  state.  On  Sunday,  a  steamer  came  to  bring  flowers,  and  his  casket  was  loaded  with 
exquisite  floral  designs,  among  which  were  a  beautiful  floral  violin,  crowns  and  wreaths. 

'Fifteen  large  steamers  met  the  one  carrying  his  body,  before  reaching  Bergen,  and 
escorted  it  in,  with  signals  fired,  church  bells  ringing,  and  thousands  upon  the  strand,  and  the 
streets,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  were  one  sea  of  heads.  The  quay  was  decorated  and  spread  with 
green,  as  were  also  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed.     The  house  where  he  was 
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born  was  decorated,  and  the  procession  halted  while  words  were  sung  composed  for  the  occasion. 
The  body  was  borne  from  the  steamer  by  peasants  in  uniform  and  placed  upon  a  catafalque 
drawn  by  four  black  horses.  The  casket  was  so  high  that  it  could  be  seen  above  the  multitude 
which  filled  the  streets.  His  own  American  flag  preceded  him,  and  many  more  of  beautiful 
designs.  Twelve  young  ladies,  with  crape  badges,  bore  his  trophies,  and  all  the  city  authorities 
were  in  the  procession.  Much,  much  more  than  I  can  describe,  was  done,  all  that  human  hands 
and  human  hearts  inspired  by  the  tenderest  love,  could  devise. 

"  The  best  of  all,  that  which  touched  and  thrilled  every  heart,  was  after  the  Bishop 
had  ended.  The  grave,  with  the  sides  lined  with  flowers  and  the  bottom  covered,  was  in 
the  most  beautiful  spot  ever  seen  anywhere.  Bjornson,  himself  a  King,  who  came  from  Chris- 
tiania  to  attend  the  funeral  ceremonies,  arose,  and,  looking  upon  the  casket  below,  covered  and 
surrounded  with  flowers,  pale  and  full  of  emotion,  said :  '  He  was  beloved,  Ole  Bull.' 

"  Every  heart  seemed  stunned,  and  the  vast  multitude,  numbering  not  less  than  25,000, 
were  silent  as  the  one  below.  Bjornson  talked  nearly  an  hour,  and  every  word  was  a  jewel. 
He  thanked  Mrs.  Bull,  for  all  present,  that  she  had  made  his  last  days  so  happy,  and  said  to  all 
that  Ole  Bull's  last  request  was  that  Norway  should  love  and  cherish  his  wife,  who  had  loved 
him  and  smoothed  his  pathway.  The  half  cannot  be  told;  it  should  have  been  witnessed 
to  be  understood.  The  newspapers  are  doing  what  is  only  done  for  royalty,  devoting  one  side  for 
a  week  to  notices,  poems  and  sketches  of  his  life,  with  mourning  decorations.  The  King  tele- 
graphed his  condolence.  Bjornson  and  Lund  returned  with  the  family  to  Lyso,  and,  as  they 
left,  signals  were  fired." 

William  B.  Slattghtee. 

William  B.  Slaughter  published  in  1878  a  lengthy  autobiography  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Reminiscences  of  Distinguished  Men,"  an  abstract  of  which  is  here  given : 

"  I. was  born  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1797,  in  the  County  of  Culpeper,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia ;  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Francis  Slaughter,  both  of  English  descent ;  and  both  well 
educated.  My  father  was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  his  taste  in  English  litera- 
ture was  formed  by  reading  such  authors  as  Johnson,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Swift,  Steele  and 
Parnell.  His  children,  of  whom  he  had  thirteen  (three  sons,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest,  and  ten 
daughters),  were  educated  at  home  in  private  classical  schools  under  his  own  observation.  I 
completed  my  education  at  William  and  Mary  College ;  although  I  was  there  but  a  short  time 
and  not  a  class  student,  I  learned  rapidly  and  rarely  forgot  what  I  learned. 

"  From  William  and  Mary  College  I  went  to  Halifax  County,  Va.,  to  study  law  with  my 
uncle,  William  B.  Banks,  a  man  of  genius,  learning  and  eloquence. 

"During  the  two  years  I  remained  with  my  uncle  I  read  law,  history,  commentaries  on  gov- 
ernment, the  great  speeches  of  the  great  men  of  the  world  on  law  and  civil  polity  ;  likewise  the 
poems  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Camoens,  Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Byron,  many  of  the  strik- 
ing portions  of  which  still  remain  in  my  memory. 

"  The  two  years'  confinement  in  my  uncle's  law  oflSce  was  too  severe  a  tax  upon  my  nervous 
system,  and  my  health  gave  way.  I  spent  one  summer  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  receiving 
but  little  benefit ;  the  next  in  Culpeper  among  my  relatives;  and  in  October,  1824,  I  joineda 
party  of  three  hundred  persons  who  chartered  a  boat  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  take  us  to  York- 
town  to  welcome  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette  on  the  plains  of  York,  on  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
surrendered  his  sword  to  the  American  arms  on  the  I9th  of  October,  1781. 

"  Having  recovered  my  health  in  1825, 1  anticipated  Horace  Greeley's  advice  to  young  men, 
and  went  West.  The  most  practicable  mode  of  travel  in  those  days  was  on  horseback,  and  thus 
I  proceeded  on  my  journey.  I  reached  Charlestown  on  the  Kanawha,  in  October,  1825, 
remained  there  two  months  with  my  relatives,  thence  went  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  I  became 
acquainted  with  Thomas  Ewing,  the  first  distinguished  man  I  met  in  the  West,  and  with  whom 
I  ibrmed  a  friendship  that  lasted  during  his  life— a  life  fraught  with  honorable  deeds,  with  pat- 
riotic sentiments,  and  with  generous  sympiithies. 
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"  In  January,  1826,  I  rode  with  his  father  on  horseback  from  Lancaster,  Ohio,  to  Columbus. 

"After  remaining  a  week  at  Columbus,  I  proceeded  on  my  journey  to  Kentucky,  the  then 
El  Dorado  of  all  Virginians,  and  the  '  ultima  thule  '  of  my  heart's  desires.  On  my  way  I  spent 
one  night  at  Circleville. 

"I  arrived  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in  February,  1826,  and  found  as  many  Slaughters  as 
I  left  in  Virginia,  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  innumerable,  one  of  whom,  the  daughter  of  an  uncle, 
I  married.     Kentucky  was  settled  principally  by  Virginians,  many  of  whom  inherited  the  lands 

they  lived  on. 

"  Through  an  uncle  residing  in  Kentucky,  a  warm  personal  and  political  friend  of  Gen. 
Jackson  I  received  an  invitation  to  visit  him,  at  the  Hermitage,  which  I  accepted  in  1827. 
My  uncle  had  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^Philo  Jackson,'  advocating  his  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency which  was  distributed  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  was  written  with  much 
vigor  and  doubtless  had  a  decided  effect.  The  General's  gratitude  to  ray  uncle  was  manifested 
by  repeated  acts  of  kindness  to  me.  Through  his  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  I  was  retained 
in  public  office  seven  years. 

"  I  remained  two  years  longer  in  Kentucky,  reading  and  practicing  law,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bedford,  Ind.,  expecting  to  make  it  my  future  home.  The  second  year  of  my  resi- 
dence at  Bedford  I  became  a  candidate  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  was  elected  ;  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  Gen.  Jackson's  proclamation  on  the  subject  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Nullification  was  issued,  which  agitated  the  country  from  the  center  to  the  circumference. 
I  was  the  author  of  the  Indiana  resolutions  approving  of  that  proclamation,  which  were  passed 
in  the  Assembly  with  but  ten  dissenting  voices,  and  by  the  Senate  almost  unanimously.  The 
next  year  I  was^appointed  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Indianapolis,  by  Gen.  Jackson,  and 
the  year  following  transferred  to  the  land  office  at  Green  Bay,  then  in  Michigan  Territory.  In 
December,  1835,  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Michigan,  which  met 
at  Green  Bay  January  1,  1836.  I  was,  as  a  member  of  that  body,  the  author  of  a  memorial 
to  Congress  requesting  the  establishment  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  to  embrace  the  Govern- 
ment lands  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  act  of  organization  of  the  Territory  went  into  effect 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1836.  In  February,  1837,  I  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Jackson  Secretary 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  for  four  years.  At  the  close  of  my  official  term  as  Secretary, 
I  retired  to  my  farm  near  Madison,  and  was  no  more  in  public  life  until  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  in  1863,  and  in  1864  Quartermaster,  and  was  stationed 
at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  I  resigned  both  of  these 'offices,  and  since 
then  have  remained  in  private  life.  I  was  occupied  in  1875-76  in  writing  biographical  sketches 
of  the  eminent  and  self-made, men  of  Wisconsin  for  the  American  Biographical  Publishing  Com- 
pany." 

Mr.  Slaughter  resigned  the  office  of  Register  of  the  Land  Office  in  1841 .  In  May,  1837,  he 
came  to  the  "  City  of  the  Four  Lakes,"  on  Section  6,  in  the  present  town  of  Madison,  a  plat 
of  which"  City  "  was  laid  out  and  put  on  record  July  7,  1836,  by  M.  L.  Martin,  W.  B.  Slaugh- 
ter and  J.  D.  Doty,  Proprietors.  Here  he  opened  up  a  farm  and  made  his  residence  until 
1845,  when  he  removed  to  his  old  home  in  Virginia  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  (1861), 
he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Middleton.  He  afterward  moved  to  the 
city  of  Madison,  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  15,  1879. 

Edwaed  G.  Etan. 
Edward  G.  Ryan  was  born  at  New  Castle  House,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  Novem- 
T  V,  ir  '  ^^^  ^°^  °^  Edward  Ryan,  of  New  Castle  House,  and  Abby,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
John  Keogh,  of  Mount  Jerome,'near  Dublin.  He  was  reared  in  the  full  sight  of  wealth,  but 
oemg  the  second  son,  inherited  no  share  of  it.  He  was  educated  at  Clongone's  Wood  Cottage, 
Where  he  completed  his  course  in  1827.  He  commenced  the  reading  of  law  in  his  native  country, 
out,  before  completing  it,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1830,  and  resumed  his  studies  in  New 
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York,  supporting  himself,  meanwhile,  by  giving  lessons  in  private  schools.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1836,  and  located  in  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  till  1842.  During  his  residence  in  Chicago,  he  was  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  2W'6- 
une,  which,  we  believe,  was  the  commencement  of  the  paper  of  that  name  now  in  Chicago 
though  in  reaching  its  present  growth,  it  has  absorbed  several  smaller  publications.  In  1842 
feeling  that  his  health  was  failing  in  Chicago,  he  was  constrained  to  change  his  location,  and 
after  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Hugh  Graham,  he  located  at  Racine,  in  this  State 
where  he  remained  till  1848,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  Prosecuting  Attorney  in  the  Chicago  Circuit;  in  1840  and  1841 ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Wisconsin  in  1846,  representing  the  county  of  Racine. 
In  this  body  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members,  both  in  committee  work  and  in  the 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention.  He  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks  and 
Banking,  second  on  the  Committee  on  the  -Judiciary,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education.  When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  he  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  able  and 
brilliant  members  of  that  body,  and  when  he  took  the  floor  in  discussion,  they  were  very  much 
astonished  at  his  power,  energy  and  eloquence  as  a  debater.  He  advocated  the  extreme  radical 
features  of  the  old  Constitution.  In  1848,  Mr.  Ryan  represented  his  party  as  a  delegate  in  the 
National, Convention,  held  at  Baltimore,  that  nominated  Lewis  Cass  for  the  Presidency.  During 
his  practice  in  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Ryan  had  several  law  partners,  among  whom  were  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Stowe,  Matt  H.  Carpenter  and  William  H.  Lord. 

Mr.  Ryan  held  the  position  of  City  Attorney  in  Milwaukee  during  the  years  1870, 1871 
and  1872.  In  June,  1874,  Chief  Justice  Dixon  having  resigned  his  position  on  the  bench,  Mr. 
Ryan  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Taylor  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  On  receiving  his  commission,  he  is  reported  to  have  remarked:  "  This  is  the  sum- 
mit of  my  ambition ;  this  is  the  place  to  which  I  have  looked ;  but  it  has  been  so  delayed  that  I 
had  ceased  to  expect  it !  "  He  immediately  qualified  and  assumed  the  place  upon  the  bench  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Potter  railroad  law,  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1874,  came  before  the  courts.  The  leading  cases  were  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  validity  of  the  law  was  affirmed,  the  opinion  being  prepared  by  Chief  Justice  Ryan. 
He  was  elected  to  the  high  position,  by  the  people,  without  opposition.  He  was  a  man  of 
vast  legal  learning,  and  a  writer  of  masterly  ability.  His  decisions,  in  point  of  literary  style 
and  legal  research,  will  rank  among  the  first  in  this  country.  He  was  an  orator  of  great  power, 
and  many  of  his  eff'orts  equal  those  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  country.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  impeachment  trial  against  Levi  Hubbell,  before  the  State  Senate,  in 
in  1853,  and  his  great  argument  in  that  case  was  remarkable  for  its  power,  its  comprehensiveness, 
its  lofty  eloquence,  and  it  ranks  with  the  first  efibrts  of  the  kind  on  record.  He  was  engaged  as 
counsel  in  the  great  gubernatorial  contest  between  Bashford  and  Barstow,  in  1856,  on  the  part 
of  the  relator,  and,  in  this  ease,  as  in  all  others  in  which  he  has  been  wigaged,  he  exhibited 
ability  and  legal  research  of  the  highest  order ;  and  his  arguments  were  able,  forcible  and  effect- 
ive. The  case  was  one  of  extreme  importance,  as  fixing  a  precedent,  and  Mr.  Ryan  managed  it 
with  consummate  skill  and  energy. 

In  person,  Mr.  Ryan  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  weighed  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  neither  of  robust  nor  delicate  frame,  but  muscular,  sinewy  and  capable  of  much 
long  and  continued  labor.  His  movements  were  quick  and  his  step  elastic.  His  complexion, 
was  florid,  his  hair  light,  his  eyes  blue,  large  and  expressive. 

The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Ryan  caused  deep  and  sincere  regret  among  the  people  of  the 
State.  His  vast  intellect  and  well-cultivated  miiid  gave  him  a  high  place  among  the  distm- 
guished  men  of  this  country,  as  a  writer,  as  a  genial  companion,  as  an  orator  and  advocate,  and 
as  an  eminent  jurist.  Few  men  possessed  more  refined  and  varied  tastes  than  did  Judge  Ryan. 
His  was  a  brilliant  mind ;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  thoroughly  read  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects rendered  his  conversation  extremely  interesting  and  instructive,  full  of  originality,  and  a 
times  extremely  humorous.     His  addresses  were  always  models  in  rhetoric,  and  filled  with  eie- 
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Tated  thought.     He  died  iu  Madison,  October  19,  1880,  and  was  buried  in  Milwaukee    with 
honors  becoming  the  position  he  had  filled  as  Chief  Justice  of  Wisconsin. 

Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Ryan,  the  Chief  Executive  of  Wisconsin,  Got.  W.  B.  Smith, 
issued  the  following  order: 

State  op  Wisoonsin,  Exeodtive  Depaktmbnt,  1 
Madison,  October  19,  1880.     / 
Mecutive  Order,  No.  1: 

It  18  my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  that,  in  the  mysterious  Providence  of  God,  the  life 
on  earth  of  the  Hon.  Edward  G.  Kyan,  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court,  is  ended.  He  departed 
this  life  this  morning,  at  about  5  o'clock,  unexpectedly  by  his  family  and  friends,  but  evidently  not  by  himself.  His 
great  mind  remained  strong  and  serene  to  the  last,  in  full  comprehension  of  his  physical  condition  and  in  apprehen- 
sion and  consciousness  of  death,  and  he  expressed  clearly  his  last  wishes  to  his  family,  and  his  abiding  Christian 
faith  and  hope. 

A  great  man,  an  eminent  citizen,  and  a  high  officer  of  State,  to  the  sore  bereavement  of  his  family  and  friends, 
and  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  public  service,  has  fallen  at  his  post,  with  the  spotless  ermine  of  a  great  judge  still 
upon  his  shoulders.  Less  than  one  week  ago  he  presided  on  the  bench,  and  the  bar  of  the  State,  interested  in  the 
present  call  of  the  calendar,  stood  before  him  in  the  full  confidence  and  hope  that  he  would  yet  long  remain  to  dig- 
nify his  high  judicial  office  by  his  transcendent  abilities,  learning  and  refined  sense  of  justice. 

But  he  has  suddenly  disappeared  from  amongst  the  living,  and  the  high  places  which  once  knew  him  will  know 
him  no  more  forever.  For  about  forty  years  he  has  been  especially  prominent  in  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  in  many  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  and  he  has 
now  closed  his  distinguished  career  by  making  especially  eminent  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
to  which  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people.  To  its  high  and  responsible  duties  he  has  devoted  the 
great  learning,  the  clear  judgment  and  the  developed  resources  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age,  as  the  mature 
fruits  of  his  great  experience  and  of  his  long  and  distinguished  life.  There  remains  no  one  who  can  in  all  respects 
fill  the  high  place  he  ha«  left  vacant,  and  long  years  of  time  in  our  future  history  will  bat  illustrate,  by  memory  and 
comparison,  his  unequaled  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  and  make  still  more  conspicuous  and  indelible  his  impress 
upon  the  laws,  politics  and  jurisprudence  of  the  State. 

The  people  of  Wisoonsin  will  deeply  lament  his  death  and  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  family  and  friends. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  Supreme  Court  room  will  be  suitably  draped  in  mourning,  the  ftag 
opoQ  the  capital  displayed  at  half-mast,  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  State  Departments  will  be  closed. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

Governor. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

LiTBRATUBE*— AkT — ORATOET— COMMON  SCHOOLS — ^DANE  CoTJNTT  PEBSS. 

LITBKATDRB. 

Ella  Wheeler,  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Westport,  Dane  County,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
poets  of  Wisconsin.  She  has  written  "Drops  of  Water,  "  Shells,"  and  "  Maurine"' — three  distinct 
poetical  works.  The  first  named  has  been  re-published  in  London  and  in  Australia.  Her  con- 
tributions, both  in  poetry  and  prose,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  leading  magazines  of  America. 
Her  poetical  genius  is  recognized  at  home  and  abroad,  as  of  the  highest  order. 

John  Nader,  a  resident  of  Madison,  has  in  press  a  work  of  much  merit,  on  "  The  Tides." 
Mr.  Nader  has  published  several  pamphlets  of  a  scientific  character,  and  has  contributed  many 
articles  to  the  periodical  press  upon  scientific  subjects. 

Mrs.  Dr.  William  H.  Fox,  of  Oregon,  has  recently  published  under  the  now,  de  phm 
of  Toler  King,  a  novel  entitled  "  Rose  O'Connor."     Mrs.  Fox  is  an  able  and  entertaining  writer. 

J.  B.  Pradt  came  to  Sheboygan  in  1856,  and  to  Madison  in  1860,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  except  for  two  years.  Mr.  Pradt  has  presented  numerous  addresses,  reports  and 
papers  before  the  State  Teachers'Association,  the  first  in  1857,  on  Moral  and  Religious  Instruc- 
tion in  Public  Schools,  the  last  on  the  Kindergarten,  in  1880.  He  has  frequently  lectured 
before  Teachers'  Institutes  and  other  audiences,  and  among  others  on  the  following  subjects : 
"The  English  Language,"  "The  Conservative  and  Progressive,"  "The  Two  Orders  of  Intel- 
lect," "The  Arctic  Regions,".  "  The  Two  Methods  of  Teaching."  He  issued  five  volumes  of  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  as  editor  and  publisher,  1860-65  ;  and  has  been  co-editor  and  / 
publisher  with  successive  State  Superintendents,  in  theissueofthelastten  volumes  of  the  same  pub- 
lication, 1870-1880.  As  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  he  has  taken  part  in  the  preparation 
of  twelve  annual  reports,  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  of  S,  school  edition  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Wisconsin.  In  1874,  he  issued  a  pamphlet 
touching  the  election  of  a  Bishop  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal   Church  in  Wisconsin. 

William  H.  Rosenstengel,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  author  of 
nearly  all  of  the  articles  on  literature  in  Klemm's  History  of  German  Literature.  He  has  pub- 
lished "  Lessons  in  German  Grammar ;"  also,  a  work  on  "  Irregular  Verbs."  He  has  in  manu- 
script a  "  German  Scientific  Reader  "  and  a  "  German  Classical  Reader."  He  has  corresponded 
extensively  with  German  papers  in  this  country  and  Germany,  and  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience as  an  editor. 

0.  M.  Conover  is  a  resident  of  Madison.  In  1850,  he  edited  in  that  city  The  Northwestern 
Journal  of  Education,  Science  and  Q-eneral  Literature.  In  1864,  he  became  Official  Reporter  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  Thirty-three  volumes,  beginning  with  No.  XVI  of  the  reports 
of  that  court,  have  each  his  name  as  Official  Reporter,  upon  its  title-page.  With  four  excep- 
tions, these  have  all  been  prepared  exclusively  by  him  and  printed  under  his  supervision.  To 
the  outside  world,  literary  work  of  such  a  nature  must,  of  necessity,  be  but  little  known.  Not 
so,  however,  to  the  bench  and  bar — and  especially  to  the  bench  and  bar  of  Wisconsin,  who 
highly  appreciate  the  legal  as  well  as  literary  ability  displayed  in  the  preparation,  arrangement, 
and  publication  of  these  reports. 

Arthur  B.  Braley,  Municipal  Judge  of  Dane  County,  is  the  author  of  numerous  popu- 
lar and  very  excellent  commentaries  on  most  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.     These  have  been 

•Amongthe  authors  of  Dane  County  not  mentioned  in  this  article  are  William  B.  Slaughter,  John  Y.  Smith,  Stephen  H.Carpent»,J»" 
B.  Fenlingand  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus.  Particulars  of  the  literary  career  of  each  of  these  men  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  sketcnes  oi  lu  » 
in  the  article  entitled  "  Some  of  Dane  County's  Distinguished  Dead."— Ed. 
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published  in  different  newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  and  have  been  widely  read.  Other  contributions 
to  local  periodicals  by  him  evince  a  high  order  of  talent  as  a  writer. 

James  C.  Watson,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Director 
of  the  Washburn  Observatory,  has  published,  besides  astronomical  charts,  a  "  Popular  Treatise 
on  Comets"  (1860),  and  "Theoretical  Astronomy"  (1868). 

Pbof.  David  B.  Feakenburger,  of  thc^University  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  author  of  some 
excellent  poetry.  Of  his  published  poems,  those  read  before  the  literary  societies  and  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  the  longest.  That  he  should  have  been  thrice 
selected  in  seven  years  by  the  graduates  of  the  institution,  as  poet,  is  a  most  emphatic  recogni- 
tion of  his  talents  in  courting  the  muses.  His  first  poem  read  before  the  association  (1870)  was 
entitled  "My  Old  Home  on  a  Rainy  Day;  "  the  second  (1871),  "  The  Bells  that  hung  at  Beth- 
lehem; "  and  the  third  (1877),  "  Our  Welcome  Home^To  the  Alumni." 

In  his  less  pretentious  efforts,  there  are  many  thoughts  very  beautiful  indeed.  Several  are 
noticed  in  a  poem  published  in  June,  1870,  entitled,  "Like  Vapor  it  Passeth  Away  " — lines 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  young  man  accidentally  killed  while  hunting  on  the  banks  of  Dead 
Lake,  Wisconsin.     Says  the  writer : 

"  On  the  wings  of  the  morn,  all  scarlet  and  gray, 
Death  came  in  our  midst  to  sadden  the  day." 

After  the  particulars  of  the  event  are  related,  the  anguish  of  the  mother,  upon  hearing  the  ter- 
rible news,  is  thus  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader : 

"  Draw  the  curtains  in  close,  tread  soft  on  the  floor, 
Tie  up  the  bell's  tongue,  hang  crape  on  the  door, 
Let  the  sad-hearted  mourners  their  lone  watches  keep, 
For  loved  ones  must  die,  and  mothers  must  weep." 

Then 

"  In  the  fresh  spring  earth,  mold  out  his  lone  bed, 
Where  the  willow  trees  weep  o'er  the  home  of  the  dead — " 

ends  the  poetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  young  life  went  out  so  suddenly. 

The  following  strikingly  beautiful  and  highly  poetic  passage  is  to  be  found  in  his  last  poem 
before  the  Alumni  of  the  University — "  Our  Welcome  Home  :  " 

"  There  is  nothing  dead  in  this  world  of  ours ; 
The  rock  has  life  as  well  as  the  flowers  ; 
The  atoms  are  prisoned,  but  living  still, 
Are  waiting  the  call  of  a  forming  will ; 
'  And  the  humble  place  they  hold  this  hour, 

Shall  be  changed  in  the  next  to  one  of  power. 
Unlocked  by  the  tread  of  our  hasty  feet, 
In  the  bloom  of  flower  and  fruit  shall  meet  ; 
For  back  of  rock  and  bird  and  tree, 
Throbs  the  same  great  heart  of  Deity." 

Charles  Noble  Gregory,  a  resident  of  Madison,  has  written  mainly  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  writes  mostly  in  verse.  His  poems  have  been 
extensively  copied  by  the  leading  papers  and  periodicals  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  He  is  an  earnest  student  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
German  poets,  but  his  style  is  essentially  his  own.  The  following  exquisite  verses  from  his  pen 
remind  one  very  forcibly  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  "  Closing  Scene,"  in  their  "  tranquil 
beauty  "  and  "  dreamy  thoughts  :  " 

SEPTEMBES. 

"  There  sounds  a  rustling  in  the  standing  com ; 

There  hangs  a  bright-cheeked  apple  on  the  bough ; 
And  later  lingers  now  the  tardy  morn, 
And  even-shadows  gather  sooner  now. 

"  One  crimson  branch  flames  'mid  the  maple-wood  ; 
One  red  le»f  hides  amid  the  woodbine's  green ; 
And  clean-raked  fields  lie  bare,  where  lately  stood 
The  tawny  grain  amid  the  summer's  scene. 
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*'  No  more  the  fire-bird  glows  amid  the  grove ; 

The  thrush,  full-fed,  flits  tuneless  by  the  way  ; 
Bobin,  of  all  the  birds  that  piped  their  love, 
Whistles  alone  his  plaintive  roundelay. 

"  The  busy  blackbirds  driU  their  noisy  troop. 

Yet,  loath  to  leave,  the  Southern  flight  decline  ; 
The  sun-ripe  grapes  in  purple  clusters  droop 
Amid  the  vineyards,  or  on  cottage-vine  : 

"  While  the  still  lake  in  tranquil  beauty  sleeps. 

And  mirrors  back  broad  skiqs  and  narrow  shore ; 
For,  like  a  good  man's  heart,  its  crystal  deeps 

Earth's  charms  reflect,  but  Heaven's  sereneness  more. 

"  Only  the  wild  fowl,  winging  o'er  its  breast. 
Ripples  the  water  tinged  with  sunset  dyes  ; 
Or  one  light  zephyr,  stealing  from  the  West, 
Kisses  the  dimpling  wave  before  it  dies. 

"  Blue  gentians  show  'mid  meadow-grasses  sere. 
And,  from  the  stubble,  shrill  the  crickets  sing ; 
A  requiescat  o'er  the  failing  year 
All  sounds  seem  sadly  cnorusing. 

"  Peaceful  the  thoughts  these  quiet  hours  invite, 
When  e'en  the  restless  wind  forgets  to  stir ; 
Happy  this  month,  since  all  the  ripe  delight 
Of  summer,  softly  tempered,  follows  her ; 

"  Save  that  the  skies,  half-hid  with  golden  haze. 

Bring  dreamy  thoughts  of  dear  ones  who  are  not ; 
Save  that  the  soft  air  sighs  of  other  days 
And  other  loves,  still  dear  and  unforgot ; 

"  Save  that  the  heart,  amid  the  silence,  hears 
Voices  of  yearning  hope  and  mem'ry  speak, 
Until  the  mist  of  inadvertent  tears 
Clouds  o'er  the  musing  eye,  and  stains  the  cheek." 

Pbof.  W.  W.  Daniels,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  written  "  The  Chemistry  of 
Bread  Making,"  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
1870 ;  "  Some  of  the  Relations  of  Science  to  Agriculture,"  delivered  before  an  agricultural 
convention  in  Madison,  Wis.,  1871 ;  "  Laws  of  Heredity  Applied  to  the  Improvement  of  Dairy 
Cows,"  before  the  Northwestern  Dairymen's  Association  at  Elgin,  111.,  January  17,  1872; 
"Some  of  the  Wants  of  American  Farmers,"  Monroe  County  (Wisconsin)  Fair,  same  year; 
"  The  Conservation  of  Forces  Applied  to  the  Feeding,  Watering  and  Sheltering  of  Farm 
Stock,"  Northwestern  Dairymen's  Association,  January,  1873  ;  "  Industrial  Education,"  before 
an  Agricultural  Convention,  Madison,  1873;  "Hard  Times — a  Cause  and  a  Remedy,"  State 
Fair,  Milwaukee,  September  8,  1874;  "Objects  and  Methods  of  Soil  Cultivation,"  StateAgri- 
cultural  Convention  of  Wisconsin,  1875 ;  "  Chemical  Principles  of  Stock-feeding,"  Wisconsin 
Dairymen's  Association,  January,  1877  ;  "  Health  in  Farmer's  Homes,"  State  Agricultural 
Convention  of  Wisconsin,  1878.  Most  of  these  addresses,  as  indicated  by  their  titles,  treated 
of  the  applications  of  science  to'  agriculture. 

Prof.  Daniels  is  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters ;  he  haa 
read  before  it  several  papers  of  marked  ability  ;  one  on  the  "  Results  of  the  Analysis  of  Certain 
Ores  and  Minerals;"  another  on  the  "Absorption  of  Arsenic  by  the  Human  Liver;"  a  third 
on  the  "  Results  of  the  Analyses  of  Catlinite  (pipe  stonej,  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  ;"  and 
a  fourth  on  the  "  Retardation  of  the  Wind  in  the  Wisconsin  Tornadoes  of  May  23,  1878. 
Prof  Daniels  has  also  written  an  able  and  interesting  paper  on  these  tornadoes,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  1878,  so  much  of  which 
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as  relates  to  the  county  of  Dane,  being  reproduced  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  work.  Accompanyipg 
these  "Investigations"  is  an  accurate  map  of  the  tracks  of  the  wind.  Three  plates  illustrate 
the  subject.  He  is  also  the  author  of  an  article  on  "  Agriculture  in  Wisconsin,"  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  preliminary  part  of  this  history. 

John  C.  Fkkbman,  now  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  published  in  1872,  an 
edition  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia ;  also  the  same  year  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian.  Prof.  Free- 
man was  one  year  the  editor  of  a  literary  joutnal — the  Michigan  Magazine.  He  has  contributed 
quite  extensively  to  educational  and  political  papers. 

Charlotte  Eliza  Lewis  was  born  in  Carbondale,  Luzerne  Co.,  Penn.,  on  the  23d 
day  of  November,  1836.  She  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and 
in  Miss  Lapham's  Female  Seminary  of  the  same  place.  She  was  married  to  Henry  M.  Lewis, 
on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1857,  in  Madison,  Wis.,  where  she  still  resides. 

Mrs.  Lewis  commenced  writing  for  the  press  in  1870.  Her  first  contributions  were  pub- 
lished in  the  WiBcon%in  Farmer,  relating  largely  to  horticulture.  She  has  since  corresponded 
with  the.  Maryland  Farmer,  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
Western  Rural — all  on  the  same  subject.  Several  articles  have  also  appeared  from  her  pen, 
mostly  on  rural  matters.  A  few  charming  stories  for  children  written  by  her  have  appeared  in  the 
Young  Folks'  Monthly,  Chicago.  Her  writings  are  characterized  by  a  sweet  simplicity,  coupled 
with  an  elegance  and  clearness  of  diction  that  interests  and  pleases  the  reader. 

Pkof.  Kerr,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  though  not  a  writer  of  books,  has  not  been 
"silent"  with  his  pen.  His  writings,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  largely  upon  educational 
topics ;  for  the  professor  is  essentially  an  educationalist.  His  style  is  clear  and  vigorous  ;  his 
periods  are  well  turned;  his  thoughts  fresh  and  strong  ;  his  imagination  vivid  and  far  reaching. 
With  such  a  cast  of  mind,  he  could  not  refrain  at  times,  if  he  would,  from  courting  "  the  muses 
fair;"  and,  that  he  has  done  this  effectively,  the  following  brief  extract,  from, a  poem  entitled 
"  Atlantis,"  abundantly  shows : 

•'  Back  in  those  shadowy  halls  of  time, 
Where  passed  a  retinue  sublime, 
Marching  with  such  a  sounding  tread 
That  the  long  echo  is  not  dead 
Tho'  twice  a  thousand  years  haye  fled, 
Since  wept  for  them  the  fair  and  young— 
Since  mournfully  the  cypress  hung 
Above  them  its  funereal  bough — 
Earth  had  her  dreaming  sons  as  now. 
They  were  the  men  who  could  discern 
The  golden  years  once  more  return ; 
And  in  their  dream  of  rapture,  they 
Forgot  the  miseries  of  to-day." 

There  runs  through  many  of  his  poetic  effusions  a  delicateness  of  feeling  that  is  really 
attractive ;  as,  for  example,  in  these  verses  from  a  poem  entitled 

OOLLEQE   DAYS. 

"  Let  US  turn  to  those  happy  days  of  ours 
That  were  fresh  with  the  odor  and  bloom  of  flowers; 
Let  us  look  through  the  hazy  atmosphere 
That  OTer  them  hangs  like  a  mist  on  the  mere. 

"  Those  college  days,  they  were  wondrous  fair  ! — 
They  were  free  from  the  haunting  visage  of  care; 
Free  from  the  bitter  draughts,  we  drink ; 
As  we  sit  by  the  wayside  of  life  to  think. 

"  As  wanderers  on  a  distant  shore 
Dream  of  a  home  they  shall  visit  no  more, 
And  fix  on  the  sea  their  longing  gaze, 
Thus  turn  we  to  our  college  days." 
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Professor  Kerr  has  contributed  liberally  tD  the  periodical  press  of  Wisconsin.  Several 
educational  addresses  of  his  have  also  been  published. 

J.  W.  Sterling,  Vice  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Professor  in  that 
institution  ever  since  its  first  organization,  has  written  some  excellent  addresses  and  bacca- 
laureate sermons,  which  have  been  printed.  A  paper  on  "  The  Protection  of  Life  and  Prop- 
erty from  Lightning,"  read  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1874,  was  afte^ 
ward  highly  commended  by  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Ella  A.  Giles  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Madison.  Her  contributions  to  various 
periodicals  are  numerous.  She  is  thi  author  of  three  works  of  fiction:,  "Bachelor  Ben" 
"  Out  from  the  Shadows,"  and  "  Maiden  Rachel."  These  novels  are  well  written  and  popular. 
Miss  Giles  takes  high  rank  among  American  authors. 

0.  A.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  is  now  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  Madison.  An  "Analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,"  and  an  "Analysis 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  are  his  principal  works. 

Sara  C.  Bull,  wife  of  the  late  world-renowned  Ole  Bull,  has  translated  Jonas  Lie's 
"  The  Pilot  and  His  Wife,"  and  "  The  Barque  Future."  Mrs.  Bull  has  her  home  in  Madison, 
She  is  now  engaged  upon  a  third  translation  from  Lie's  works,  "The  Man  of  Second  Sight." 
These  books  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  translator  much  genius  and  learning. 

J.  W.  HoYT,  now  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  a  resident  of  Madison  for  many 
years,  is  a  prolific  and  vigorous  writer.  His  works  consist  of  thirteen  annual  reports  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  other  reports  on  the  "  Resources  and  Progress  of  Wisconsin;"  on 
the  "  London  International  Exhibition ;"  on  the  "Paris  Exposition  Universelle  ;"  on  the  "  Railroad 
Commission  ;"  a  report  as  Chairman  of  the  National  University  Committee  ;  a  work  on  "  Uni- 
versity Progress,"  and  numerous  monographs,  industrial,  educational  and  scientific. 

John  Bascom,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  an  able  and  voluminous  writer. 
His  first  work  was  upon  "Political  Economy,"  printed  in  1859.  He  has  since  published 
"Esthetics,"  1862;  "Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  1865;  "The  Principles  of  Psychology," 
1869;  "Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion,"  1871;  "Philosophy  of  English  Literature/' 
1874;  "A  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  1876;  "Comparative  Psychology,"  1878;  "Ethics," 
1879;  "Natural  Theology,"  1880  ;  and  "Science  of  the  Mind,"  in  preparation. 

Dr.  Bascom's  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  have  been  numerous.  They  may  be 
grouped  under  the  general  heads  of  metaphysics,  social  and  economic  questions,  reviews,  popu- 
lar essays,  sermons,  and  agricultural  addresses.  The  subjects  discussed  take  an  extended  range. 
From  January,  1866,  to  October,  1875,  there  were  published  from  his  pen,  in  the  Bibliothm 
Sacra,  not  less  than  nineteen  articles  ;  including  among  others,  " Intuitive  Ideas "  and  "Utilita- 
rianism," in  1866;  "Conscience"  and  "Cause  and  Efiect,"  1867;  "The  Human  Intellect," 
1870;  "Instinct,"  1871;  "The  Influence  of  the  Press"  and  "The  Influence  of  the  Pulpit,"  , 
1872;  "The  Nation"  and  "Taine's  English  Literature,  1873;  "Prof  Albert  Hopkins';  and 
"Consciousness,"  in  1875.  To  the  same  periodical  were  communicated  by  him  from  October, 
1867,  to  October,  1869,  seven  articles  on  the  "Natural  Theology  of  the  Social  Sciences." ^_  In 
the  liforth  American  Review  for  April,  1857,  appeared  "  Hickok's  Empirical  Psychology;'  m 
the  New  Englander,  October,  1862,  "  The  Laws  of  Political  Economy  in  their  Moral  Rela-^ 
tions;"  and,  in  April  of  that  year,  in  the  same  periodical,  a  "Review  of  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilization."  To  the  Presbyterian  Review,  Prof.  Bascom  contributed,  in  1866,  "The  rela- 
tions of  Intuitions  to  Thought  and  Theology;"  in  1869,  "Consciousness:  What  is  It?'  In 
1870,  "Inspiration  and  the  Historic  Element  in  the  Scriptures;"  in  July,  1871,  " Darwin s 
Theory ; "  in  July,  1872,  "  Evolution."  In  December,  1869,  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  appeared 
a  paper  from  his  pen,  entitled  "  The  Foci  of  the  Social  Ellipse."  Five  of  his  agricultural 
addresses  have  been  published,  and  eleven  of  his  sermons ;  of  the  latter,  seven  are  baccalaureate. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Birge,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  published  in  1878,  in  the 
transactions  of  the  "Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Letters,"  "Notes  on  Clado- 
cera."  He  has  in  manuscript,  the  "Development  of  Panopoeus  Sayi."  Both  these  are  papers 
on  Crustacea;  though  technical,  they  are  ably  written. 
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Lyman  0.  Dbapek,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  has  edited 
Tfith  ability  eight  volumes  of  the  collections  of  that  institution.  He  prepared  in  1869,  aided 
by  W.  A.  Oroffut,  a  work  of  over  eight  hundred  pages,  called  "  The  Helping  Hand :  An  American 
Home  Book  for  Town  and  Country,  Devoted  to  Farming  Matters,  Stock,  Fruit  Culture  and 
Domestic  Economy."  This  work  has  been  printed,  but  has  not  yet  been  put  in  general  circu- 
lation. In  1875,  he  completed,  and  has  in  manuscript  a  work  on  "  The  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence."  He  and  C.  W.  Butterfield,  in  1876,  completed  "Border  Forays  and 
Adventures  "  which  has  not  yet  been  published.  During  the  present  year  (1880),  he  has  writ- 
ten "King's  Mountain  and  Its  Heroes."  He  has  also  written  several  pamphlets  and  two  elabo- 
rate school  reports. 

J.  E.  Davibs,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  has  read  before  the  last-mentioned  institution  papers 
which  have  been  printed  in  its  transactions  as  follows  :  (1)  "  On  Potentials,  and  their  Application 
to  Physical  Science  ;  "  (2)  "  Recent  Progress  in  Theoretical  Physics ;  "  (3)  "  The  Magnetic 
Rotary  Polarization  of  Light" — a  continuation,  in  reality,  of  the  paper  last  mentioned.  These 
contributions  not  only  evince  careful  thought  upon  the  subjects  they  discuss,  but  also  compre- 
hensiveness in  the  study  of  science  generally.  An  article  contributed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Wisconsin,  by  Prof  Davies,  upon  "  The  Value  of  Vital  Statistics,"  is  a  very  able 
paper. 

Prof.  Davies  is  an  active  co-laborer \  upon  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  He  has  sent  to 
the  Superintendent  of  this  work  at  Washington  twenty-three  manuscript  volumes  of  records  of 
horizontal  angles  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Wisconsin  ;  fourteen  volumes  of  vertical  angles  ; 
ten  volumes  of  records  of  measurement  of  the  triangulation  base  line  near  Spring  Green,  Wis. ; 
two  volumes  of  records  of  ordinary  levels  ;  two  volumes  of  reconnaissance  for  the  triangulation 
of  Wisconsin ;  two  volumes  of  descriptions  of  stations  selected  as  triangulation  points  in  Wiscon- 
sin ;  five  volumes  of  computations  ;  making  in  all  fifty-eight  manuscript  volumes.  He  has  nearly 
ready  for  the  press  a  translation  of  a  treatise  on  "Elliptic  Functions." 

H.  A.  Tennby,  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Madison,  an  old-time  editor  in  Wisconsin,  has 
written  a  genealogy  of  the  Tenney  family ;  also  several  historical  sketches  of  value.  He  has 
long  contemplated  a  volume  to  be  entitled  "  Early  Humor  in  Wisconsin,"  and  has  this  year 
(1880)  written,  in  conjunction  with  David  Atwood,  a  "  Memorial  Record  of  the  Fathers  of  Wis- 
consin." 

J.  B.  Parkinson,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  prepared  several  papers, 
which  have  been  published,  notably  a  very  able  one  read  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Convention,  in  1873,  on  "Production  and  Consumption,  Demand  and  Supply."  He  has 
prepared  courses  of  lectures  upon  "  International  Law  and  English  Constitutional  Law;  "  also 
partial  courses  upon  "American  Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Economy."  None  of  these 
have  been  published.  His  article,  entitled  "  Wealth,  Capital  and  Credit,"  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  in  1880,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  science. 

David  Atwood,  editor  of  the  State  Journal,  Madison,  besides  many  years  of  editorial  work 
upon  that  paper,  has  written  the  following,  which  have  been  printed :  "  Annual  Address  before 
the  Wisconsin  Editorial  Convention,  in  1866 ;  "  "  History  of  the  Dane  County  Press,"  in  1865  ; 
''Life  and  Character  of  L.  P.  Harvey,"  for  the  State  Historical  Society,  in  1862;  "Life  and 
Character  of  B.  F.  Hopkins,"  in  1870  ;  "  Life  and  Character  of  George  B.  Smith,"  in  1879, 
for  the  State  Historical  Society;  "  Memorial  Record  of  the  Fathers  of  Wisconsin,"  with  H.  A. 
Tenney,  in  1880. 

,  ,  ■  William  F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  T.  P.  Allen,  the  "Classical  Hand-B^ok,"  which  was  published  in  1861.  He  and 
Mother  brother,  J.  H.  Allen,  in'  1868  and  the  year  following,  gave  to  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty the  "Manual  Latin  Grammar,"  "Latin  Lessons,"  and  a  "Latin  Reader."  "Latin 
^composition,"  a  work  of  his  own,  was  published  in  1870.  Associated  with  his  brother  last 
named  and  with  Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough,  of  Harvard,  he  has  edited  "  Select  Orations  of  Cicero," 
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1873 ;  "  Cicero  de  Senectute,"  1873 ;  "  Gai  Salvsti  Crispi  de  Catilinae  Conivratione,"  1874  • 
"  Pvbli  Virgili  Maronis  Bvcolica :  Aeneidos  I-VI,"  1874;  "Gai  Ivli  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gal- 
ileo," 1874;  "Pvbli  Ovidi  Nasonis  Poemata  Qvaedam  Excerpta,"  1875.  For  all  these,  the 
particular  work  of  Prof.  Allen  has  been  the  furnishing  of  historical  and  antiquarian  matter. 
The  philological  and  grammatical  portions  were  written  by  Prof.  Greenough,  while  the  general 
editing  was  attended  to  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Allen. 

To  general  literature,  Prof.  Allen,  associated  with  C.  P.  Ware  and  Lucy  M.  Garrison, 
gave,  in  1867,  a  unique  volume,  unpretending  in  size,  entitled  "  Slave  Songs  of  the  United 
States." 

Prof.  Allen  has  written  much  for  reviews.  Notable  among  his  contributions  to  periodicals 
of  that  class  are:  "Recent  German  Works  on  Roman  History,"  1857,  in  the  North  American 
Review;  "  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,"  Christian  Examiner,  1859;  "Slavery  in  Rome,"  North 
American  Review,  1860  ;  "  The  Future  of  the  South,"  1862;  "Democracy  on  Trial,"  1863; 
"The  Freedmen  and  Free  Labor  in  the  South,"  1864;  "South  Carolina,"  1865;  "The 
American  Executive,"  1866  ;  "  Our  Colleges,"  1867 — all  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the 
Christian  Examiner.  In  1871,  he  contributed  to  the  North  American  Review  "  The  Religion 
of  Ancient  Greece;  "  and,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  Christian  Examiner,  "  The  Caucus  Sys- 
tem." He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Nation  almost  since  its  establishment.  We 
find  in  Hours  at  Home,  in  1870,  "A  Day  with  a  Roman  Gentleman;  "  and,  in  1871,  in  the 
North  American  Review,  "  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Romans,"  probably  the  ablest  of  all 
his  papers  given  to  the  press. 

In  Prof.  Allen's  published  address  upon  "Agriculture  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  delivered  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1877,  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Conven- 
tion, in  Madison,  are  to  be  found  not  only  practical  thoughts  upon  agriculture  but  a  number  of 
interesting  historical  references  bearing  upon  that  subject.  He  has  read  before  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Science,  Art  and  Letters,  papers  on  "  The  Rural  Population  of  England  as  Class- 
ified in  Domesday  Book ;  "  "  The  Rural  Classes  of  England  in  the  Thirteenth  Century;" 
"United  States  Sovereignty:  Whence  Derived  and  When  Vested ;  "  "Peasant  Communities 
in  France,"  and  "The  Origin  of  the  Freeholders."  He  has  just  published  a  new  edition  of 
"  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus." 

Charles  George  Mayers,  of  Madison,  is  the  author  of  two  dramas — "  The  Three  Crosses " 
and  "  Waves  " — besides  several  smaller  pieces.  "  Waves  "  was  brought  out  at  Wallacl's 
Theater  in  New  York  in  1877.  He  is  a  ready  and  easy  prose  writer,  and  is  also  the  author  of 
a  few  poems.  He  read  the  poem  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at 
Toledo,  in  1873.  The  reading  was  frequently  interrupted  by  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  large 
audience  assembled  at  Wheeler's  Opera  House.  He  has  completed  three  of  a  series  of  what  he 
calls  "  The  Songs  of  the  Lakes."  From  one  of  these  poems,  entitled  "Mendota,"  an  extract 
has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter. 

A.  C.  Pennock,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Madison,  has  published  "  The  Fall  and  Rescue  of 
Man."  Mr.  Pennock  has  also  written  and  published  "  The  Problem  of  Evil,  or  Theory  and 
Theology."     A  volume  of  poetry  written  by  him  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 

James  D.  Butler,  a  resident  of  Madison,  was  born  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  March  15, 1815,  grad- 
uating at  Middlebury  College,  in  that  State,  in  1836.  Among  his  publications,  besides  a  col- 
lection of  fugitive  poems,  are  "  Nebraska :  its  Characteristics  and  Prospects,"  "  Incentives  to 
Mental  Culture  among  Teachers,"  "  Naming  of  America,"  "A  Defense  of  Classical  Studies," 
"  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Christ,"  "  Catalogue  of  Coins  and  Medals,"  "  Armsmear,"  "  Prehistoric 
Wisconsin,"  "Nebraska  in  1877"  and  "American  Pre-Revolutionary  Bibliography."  He 
has  also  written  many  articles  for  the  Bihliotheoa  Sacra  and  other  periodicals. 

Prof.  Roland  D.  Irving,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Assistant  State  Geologist, 
has  given  to  the  world,  in  the  "  Geology  of  Wisconsin  "  (Vol.  II),  the  results  of  his  survey  of 
the  central  portions  of  the  State,  in  1875  and  following  years.  His  report  forms  Part  III  of  that 
work.  It  treats  of  (1)  "  Surface  features  of  Central  Wisconsin ;  "  (2)  "  General  Geological  Struct- 
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ure  of  Central  Wisconsin ; "  (3) "  The  Archaean  Rocks ;  "  (4)  "  The  Lower  Silurian  Rocks ; ' '  and 
(5)  "  Quaternary  Deposits."  Of  especial  interest  in  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  geology  of  the 
country,  are  the  minute  discussions  of  the  river  system  of  Central  Wisconsin  ;  a  careful  study  of 
the  interesting  kaolin  deposits  in  Wood  County,  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  isolated  Archaean 
areas  including  the  Baraboo  Ranges ;  the  discrimination  of  the  Mendota  and  Madison  limestones, 
and  the  location  of  the  outline  of  the  drift  area.  Prof.  Irving's  report  is  the  only  comprehensive 
one  ever  made  upon  the  geology  of  Central  Wisconsin.  It  is  well  written  and  has  received 
marked  attention  from  scientists  generally. 

The  direction  of  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin  was  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  T.  C, 
Chamberlin,  of  Beloit  College,  in  February,  1876 — the  commissioned  assistants  retaining  their 
connection  therewith  as  before.  Prof.  Irving,  besides  some  work  in  Central  Wisconsin,  contin- 
ued his  examination  of  the  iron  and  copper-bearing  series  of  Ashlaad  County,  begun  in  1873. 
For  the  next  season,  it  was  planned  that  his  careful,  detailed  magnetic  and  geological  survey  in 
the  vicinity  of  Penokee  Gap  should  be  continued  eastwaid  to  the  Potato  River.  For  the  year 
1878,  Prof.  Irving  was  occupied,  during  that  portion  of  his  time  given  to  the  geological  survey, 
in  the  completion  of  a  final  report  on  the  "  Geology  of'Northern  Wisconsin."  This  appears  in 
the  "Geology  of  Wisconsin"  (Vol.  III).  It  is  of  equal  value,  if  not  superior,  to  his  report  on 
Central  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Irving  has  contributed  a  number  of  able  articles  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts  (Silliman's) :  (1)  "'  On  the  Age  of  Quartzites,  Schists,  and  Conglomerates  of  Sauk 
County,  Wisconsin,"  February,  1872;  (2)  "Note  on  the  Age  of  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  of 
Portland,  Dodge  County,  Wisconsin,"  April,  1873 ;  (3)  ''  On  the  Age  of  the  Copper-Bearing 
Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,"  July,  1874;  (4)  "Note  on  Some  New  Points  in  the  Elementary 
Stratification  of  the  Primordial  and  Canadian  Rocks  of  South  Central  Wisconsin,"  June,  1875; 
(5)  "Note  on  the  Youngest  Huronian  Rocks  South  of  Lake  Superior,"  June,  1876  ;  (6)  "  On 
the  Age  of  the  Crystalline  Rocks  in  Wisconsin,"  April,  1877  ;  (7)  "  Origin  of  the  Driftless  Re- 
gion of  the  Northwest,"  April,  1878  ;  (8)  "  Stratigraphy  of  the  Huronian  Rocks  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior." 

As  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  Prof.  Irving  has 
contributed  to  its  "  Transactions  "  several  papers  of  merit :  (1)  "  On  Some  Points  in  the  Geology 
of  Northern  Wisconsin ;  "  (2)  "  On  a  Hand  Specimen,  Showing  the  Exact  Junction  of  the  Primor- 
dial Sandstones  and  Huronian  Schists  ;"  (3)  "  On  the  Occurrence  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Minute 
Quantities  in  Quartz  from  Clark  County,  Wisconsin."  A  contribution  by  him,  reproduced  in 
the  preliminary  part  of  this  history,  on  the  "  Mineral  Resources  "  of  the  State,  is  a  valuable  and 
highly  interesting  article.  Prof.  Irving  has  also  published,  in  Volume  VIII  of  "  The  Transactions 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineering,"  an  essay  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is,  for  his  age,  one  of 
the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  country.  As  a  contributor  to  the  periodical  press  and  as  an  author 
of  books  for  general  reading,  no  other  citizen  of  Wisconsin  has  gained  a  more  extended  reputa- 
tion. 

His  first  contributigns  to  the  press  were  made  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Since  then, 
he  has  written  extensively  for  newspapers'and  magazines,  published  in  the  Norwegian  language, 
in  the  United  States  and  Norway.  Tt^ese  articles  are,  to  some  extent,. upon  history  and  belles- 
i  i^'it' ''"'  ^^'^  '^'"S*""  portion  are  pdemic.  Among  these  .contributions  are  to  be  found  "  Runer ;" 
'  J^olkefrihedens  Vugge  stod  i  Norge;"  "  C.  ,C.  Rafn— Biografisk  Skizze ;"  "  Oplysningens 
JNytte  1  timelig  Henseende,"  and  numerous  othlij-s  of  recognized  ability. 

In  the  English  language.  Prof.  Anderson  has  supplied  papers  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic 
monthly,  the  Nation,  the  Christian  at  Work,  Inland  Monthly,  Frank  Leslies  Sunday  Mag- 
azine, Mobinson's  Epitome  of  Literature,  the  Library  Table,  and  others  ;  to  the  English  press, 
tti  icles  to  be  found  in  various  periodicals,  especially  in  the  London  Academy.  His  contribu- 
lons  to  the  daily  papers,  East  and  West,  in  the  United  States,  have  been  numerous.  His  con- 
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nection  with  "  Osszehasonlito  Irodalomtortenelmi  Lapok"*  has  been  interesting  and  quite  exten- 
sive. This  polyglot  journal  is  published  by  the  professors  of  the  Royal  University  of  Hungary. 
In  it,  he  has  published  a  number  of  articles  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose.  It  is  a  periodical  cir- 
culating among  scholars  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Prof.  Anderson  began  his  successful  and  enviable  career  as  an  author  of  books,  by  eivins 
to  the  world,  in  1872,  "  Julegave  " — a  work  in  Norwegian.  It  is  a  collection  of  Norse  folk-lore 
stories,  and  has  reached  its  third  edition. 

In  1874,  Prof.  Anderson  published  another  Norwegian  book — his  second  effort  for  public 
favor.  The  work  was  entitled  "  Den  Norske  Maalsag" — it  being  an  account  of  the  movement  to 
restore  a  national  language  in  Norway. 

Prof.  Anderson  now  entered  upon  a  larger  field  of  literature,  which  he  has  since  cultivated 
with  even  more  success  than  the  other.  His  first  book  in  the  English  language  was  "America 
not  Discovered  by  Columbus;"  third  edition,  in  1877.  This  work  has  been  received  with  marked 
attention  at  home  and  abroad.  This  history  is  an  attempt  to  place  (what  the  author  believes  to 
be)  the  facts  of  the  Norse  discovery  of  America  in  the  tenth  century,  within  the  reach  of  all ; 
and  to  show,  by  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  that  Columbus,  before  sailing  upon  his  famous 
voyage  in  1492,  was  in  possession  of  knowledge  of  the  Norse  discovery.  The  book  has  been 
twice  translated  into  the  Norwegian  language — once,  into  modern  Norwegian,  and  again  into 
the  tongue  advocated  by  the  author's  "  Maalsag." 

In  1875,  Prof.  Anderson  published  his  "  Norse  Mythology."  This  is  his  largest  work,  and 
the  one  upon  which  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  his  excellent  literary  reputation.  It  is  an  exhaust- 
ive and  systematic  presentation  of  the  Odinic  religion  of  the  old  Teutons,  based  on  the  Icelandic 
Eddas  and  Sagas.  Few  books  have  been  more  extensively  or  more  generously  noticed  by  the 
press  of  America.  In  Europe,  its  reception  has  been  equally  cordial.  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  journals  gave  it,  and  are  still  giving  it,  elaborate  and  most  favorable 
notices.  It  is  now  being  translated  into  Italian  by  the  Italian  poet,  Thomasso  Canizzaro,  oi 
Messina,  Sicily,  and  will  be  published  in  1881,  in  Milan. 

Prof.  Anderson's  "  Viking  Tales  of  the  North  "  was  issued  from  the  press  in  1877.  It  is 
a  literary  study  of  Tegner's  celebrated  Fridthjof's  Saga,  giving,  in  an  English  translation,  the 
Saga  material,  out  of  which  Tegner  fashioned  his  poem,  giving,  furthermore,  an  introduction  on 
Saga  literature,  also  a  biography  of  Tegner,  and,  by  way  of  an  appendix,  Prof.  Stephen's  En- 
glish translation  of  the  poem,  the  whole  carefully  annotated  by  Prof.  Anderson. 

Prof.  Anderson  published,  in  December,  1879,  "  The  Younger  Edda,"  which  contains  more 
of  that  ancient  work  than  any  previous  translation  into  any  language,  and  whose  preface,  intro- 
duction, vocabulary  and  explanatory  notes  combine  to  enhance  its  worth.  His  latest  work  was 
the  introduction  of  over  fifty  pages  to  Auber  Forestier's  translation  of  Janson's  "  Spell  Bound 
Fiddler,"  containing  more  about  Ole  Bull  thaii  has  ever  before  been  published  in  English. 

Prof.  Anderson  is  now  at  work  upon  a  book  to  be  entitled  ''  Violins  and  Violin-Makers, 
all  the  notes  for  which  were  taken  down  by  him  from  the  lips  of  Ole  Bull.  He  has  in  hand,  also, 
a  translation  from  Icelandic  of  the  "Elder  Edda"  in  two  volumes,  "A  Guide  into  Teutondom" 
(one  volume),  and  "  Folk-lore  Stories,  from  the  Norse  "  (one  volume).  He  has,  likewise,  other 
literary  enterprises  under  way,  prominent  among  which  are  an  English  Version  of  the  Finnish 
national'  epic,  "  Kalevala,"  and  an  extensive  and  thorough  study  of  the  Magyar  poet  Petofi, 
whom  he  hopes  soon  to  introduce  to  the  English-speaking  public. 

The  chief  of  Prof.  Anderson's  prose  translations  is  "  Charcoal  Burners,"  from  the  Swedish. 
This  work  was  annotated  and  published  in  the  English  language  by  Prof.  Nicodem us,  lately 
deceased.  From  the  Norwegian,  Prof.  Anderson  has  translated  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
among  other  articles,  an  account  of  the  Norwegian  North  Sea  exploration,  by  Prof.  George  0. 
Sars.     He  has  translated  a  large  number  of  poems  from  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Icelandic. 

*"  Journal  of  CompnratiTe  Literature;" — "[Latin]  Acta  Goniparationis  Literarvm  Vniversarum ;"— " [Oerman]  Zeitschrift  ftir  Terglefc - 
ende  Litteratu r ;"—" [Portuguese]  Folhas  <ie  Litteratura  Gomparativa ;' '— "  [Ital ian]  Giornale  di  Litteratjira Oomparata  j"— "  PP*'"''!-!  '  Im  d 
de  Literatura  Comparada ;" — "  [French]  Journal  de  Litteratura  Comparee ;"— "  I  Swediah]  Tidskrift  for  Jemforande  Literatur;'  — '  [DutcBJi^a- 
ichrift  voor  Vergelijkende  Letterkunde ;" — "[Icelandic]  Timarit  fyrir  Bokmenta Samanburdh." 
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Some  have  been  printed  in  musical  publications,  one  in  Longfellow's  "  Poems  of  Places,"  several 
in  the  Hungarian  Journal  of  Oomparative  Literature,  others  in  various  periodicals  at  home  and 


Prof.  Anderson  has  published  a  number  pf  pamphlets  in  English  and  Norwegian  upon  vari- 
ous subjects.  One  of  these,  entitled  "  The  Scandinavian  Languages  ;  their  Historical,  Linguis- 
tic, Literary  and  Scientific  Value,"  is  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Besides  his  numerous  other 
literary  labors,  he  has  charge,  as  assistant  editor,  of  the  department  of  pre-Columbian  history  in 
the  American  Antiquarian.  He  has  under  his  supervision,  also,  the  Scandinavian  department 
of  McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature  and  of  Kiddle  &  Schem's  Cyclopedia, 
of  Education,  and  has  contributed  articles' to  Johnson's  Cyclopedia.  His  books  have  been  exten- 
sively quoted  by  writers  on  American  history,  on  Northern  literature  and  on  mythology. 

D.  S.  DuKKiE,  Librarian  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  has  written  several  works.  His 
books  are:  "A  Genealogical  History  of  John  and  George  Steele,  and  their  Descendants;" 
"A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Holt  Family  in  the  United  States;"  "An  Alphabetical 
Index  to  American  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees;  "  "A  History  of  Madison,  the  Capital  of  Wis- 
consin;" ''An  Illustrated  History  of  the  State  of  Missouri,"  with  Walter  B.  Davis;  "An 
Illustrated  History  of  the  State  of  Iowa,"  with  Charles  R.  Tuttle.  Besides  these  volumes,  he 
has  written  several  pamphlets:  "The  Utility  of  the  Study  of  Genealogy;  "The  Early  Out- 
posts of  Wisconsin — Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien;"  and  "The  Twenty- fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  Organization  of  the  Madison  Presbyterian  Church."  Mr.  Durrie  has  contributed  to 
the  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  an  article  on  "  Jonathan  Carver  and  the  Carver 
Tract,"  and  two  or  three  biographical  sketches  of  deceased  persons.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The 
Public  Domain,"  one  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  this  history.  Tuttle's  "  History  of  Wis- 
consin "  was  mostly  written  by  Mr.  Durrie. 

Among  the  writings  of  other  Dane  County  authors  may  be  mentioned  "  Wisconsin  Ga- 
zetteer" (1853),  and  "Almanac  and  Register"  (1856  and  1857),  by  J.  W.  Hunt;  "Centen- 
nial Records  of  the  Women  of  Wisconsin,"  by  Anna  B.  Butler,  Emma  C.  Bascom  and  Katha- 
rine F.  Kerr;  "Wisconsin  and  Her  Resources,"  by  James  Ross;  "  From  Wisconsin  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Return,"  by  James  Ross  and  George  Geary ;  "  Military  History  of  Wisconsin,"  by  E. 
Quiner;  "Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  Reports,"  (three  volumes,  with  sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Territorial  Supreme  Court),  by  S.  U.  Pinney ;  "  Western  Portraiture,"  by  Daniel  S.  Curtiss  ; 
"Five  Hundred  Political  Texts,"  by  S.  D.  Carpenter;  "  Health  of  Wisconsin,"  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Hobbins,  reproduced  among  the  preliminary  articles  of  this  history ;  various  contributions  to 
periodicals,  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Jones;  some  excellent  poetry  published  in  local  newspapers,  by 
Mary  O'Sheridan;  "Wisconsin  Railroads,"  and  "  Commerce  and  Manufactures,"  by  H.  H. 
Giles,  reproduced  among  the  preliminary  articles  of  this  book ;  a  number  of  fugitive  poems, 
liook  reviews,  magazine  articles  and  translations,  by  Laura  H.  Feuling,  library  attendant  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  ;  numerous  pamphlets  and  sketches,  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Schmidt,  President 
of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary,  and  "  A  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  Peter  Vilas," 
by  C.  H.  Vilas. 

C.  W.  BoTTEREiELD,  a  resident  of  Madison,  is  one  among  the  few  authors  in  the  great 
I     central  West,  whose  efforts  in  historical  writing  tend  in  a  marked  degree  to  elevate  the  standard 
I     of  American  literature.     In  1847,  he  wrote  a  history  of  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  which  was  pub- 
lished the  year  following.     It  was  really  the  first  strictly  county  history  ever  issued  in  separate 
book  form  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.     While  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  he 
found  time  to  write  a  treatise  on  punctuation,  which  was  published  in  1858,  and  highly  com- 
mended for  the  accuracy  of  its  definitions,  the  clearness  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  perspicuity 
of  Its  language.    In  1878,  an  abridgment  of  the  book  was  nublished,  especially  adapted  to  the 
.      wants  of  common  schools.     In  1873,  was  issued  from  the  p'ress  of  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Mr.  Butterfield's  well-known  monograph,  "An  Historical  Account  of  the  Expedition 
against  Sandusky,  under  Col.  William  Crawford,  in  1782."     The  work  proved  a  great  success. 
ew  books  of  its  class  have  been  received  with  more  general  interest  and  favor.     It  reveals  to 
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the  reader,  in  picturesque  language,  one  of  the  most  absorbing  as  well  as  the  most  startling 
chapters  in  American  annals.  In  1876,  he  wrote,  with  Lyman  0.  Draper,  of  Madison,  a  work 
made  up  of  romantic  passages  in  our  country's  history,  which  is  replete  with  accounts  of  bor- 
der forays,  conflicts  and  incidents.  In  the  spring  of  1877,  he  published  "  The  Washington- 
Crawford  Letters  (Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati),  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  trans- Alleghany  country.  This  volume  was  also  received  with  marked  favor  by  the 
press,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  Mr.  Butterfield  completed  for 
an  illustrated  atlas  of  Wisconsin,  a  brief  history  of  the  State — the  leading  article  in  the  work. 
It  is  reproduced  in  this  liistory  as  the  first  of  the  preliminary  articles.  He  has  since 
written  "'The  Washington  Irvine  Letters,"  another "  addition  to  the  Revolutionary  annals 
of  our  country,  of  special  value.  His  annotations  are  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources 
in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  State  paper  office  in  England.  Mr.  Butterfield  wrote, 
in  1878-79,  "The  History  and  Biographical  Annals  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,"  a 
small  and  unpretending  volume,  but  characterized  by  the  author's  usual  research  and  accu- 
racy. It  was  published  in  Madison  by  the  University  P'-ess  Company.  He  has  since  edited, 
in  chief,  the  "  History  of  Rock  County,"  the '"  History  of  Fond  du  Lac  County,"  and  the 
"History  of  Columbia  County,"  Wisconsin.  These  works  were  published  by  the  Western  His- 
torical Company,  of  Chicago.  Of  this  book — the  "History  of  Dane  County,  Wisconsin" — 
he  is  the  principal  editor.* 

ART. 

James  R.  Stuart,  a  resident  of  Madison,  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  where  his  fore- 
fathers settled  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  scientific  training  was  procured 
in  Harvard ;  his  first  instruction  in  art  in  the  studio  of  Joseph  Ames,  of  Boston.  After  some 
years  of  school-teaching  in  Savannah,  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  art  studies  in  the  acade- 
mies of  Munich  and  Carlsruhe.  Mr.  Stuart  came  to  Madison  in  1872,  and  many  of  his  pictures 
command  admiration.  Portraits  of  Charles  Dunn  and  Byron  Paine,  in  the  Supreme  Courtrooms 
of  the  capitol,  are  from  his  studio,  and  he  has  also  painted  pictures  of  several  prominent  men  of 
Wisconsin,  The  fineness  of  touch  for  which  Mr.  Stuart  is  justly  praised'  does  not  detract  in 
any  degree  from  the  faithfulness  of  his  presentations. 

Miss  WiLHELMiNA  FiLLANS,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  formerly  resided  in  Madison. 
The  lady  comes  of  a  family  of  artists,  and  her  skill  is  beyond  question.  Many  of  her  paint- 
ings grace  the  homes  of  Madison.  Her  modelings  are  equal  to  her  pictures,  among  which  are 
a  life-sized  bust  of  L.  S.  Dixon,  and  one  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  E.  G.  Ryan.  A  crayon  por- 
trait of  ex-Gov.  W.  R.  Taylor,  for  the  agricultural  rooms,  is  well  executed.  She  resides  at 
present  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Miss  Bertha  Pradt,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Madison,  has  devoted  herself  for 
several  years  past  to  landscape  painting.  She  has  studied  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and  more 
recently  in  New  York,  where  she  has  opened  a  studio.  Among  her  landscapes  is  one  from  a 
sketch  made  at  Lake,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  hav- 
ing received  a  part  of  the  prize  offered  by  the  ladies  of  Wisconsin  for  the  best  landscape  by 
any  lady  artist  of  the  State.  Several  gentlemen  in  Madison,  among  them  ex-Mayor  Baltzell, 
Andrew  Sexton  and  John  Nader,  have  pictures  from  her  easel.  She  has  also  sold  pic- 
tures in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  to  several  parties  in  New  England.  Miss  Pradt's  landscapes 
are  characterized  by  a  softness  and  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  foliage,  sky  and  water,  which 
make  them  very  attractive. 

W.  L.  Knowles  located  in  Madison  in  February,  1880.  He  spent  his  years  of  training 
with  several  distinguished  artists  in  the  East,  and  for  two  or  three  years  was  located  in  Connec- 
ticut (his  native  State).  After  leaving  Hartford,  he  set  up  his  easel  in  lo.wa,  residing  in  the  State 
about  six  years,  visiting  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Iowa  and  vicinity,  but  making  Davenport 

*Thia  notice  of  Mr.  ButterSeld's  literary  effort!  (except  so  much  as  relates  to  the  county  histories  written  in  Wisconsin)  to  al)ri"6*» 
from  a  sketch  by  K.  B.  Andoison,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Wiaconain,  to  be  found  in  Robinson's  "  Epitome  of  Literature.  —InJB. 
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his  home.  He  held  a  position  during  two  years  of  that  time  as  Art  Instructor  in  one  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  Iowa.  He  has  devoted  his  attention  to  book  illustration,  portrait  and 
landscape  painting,  making  portraiture  a  specialty  of  late. 


ORATORY. 

An  oratorical  association  was  formed  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in 
September,  1874,  the  object  of  which  was  the  cultivation  of  oratory.  It  was  connected  with  a 
State  association  of  the  same  character,  organized  by  the  principal  colleges  of  Wisconsin  ;  the 
latter  with  an  inter-Sdate  association,  representing  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.  A  competitive  contest  was  first  held  in  each  institution — the  successful  competitor 
taking  part  in  the  State  meeting,  and  the  one  who  was  there  adjudged  as  first  on  the  list  repre- 
sented the  Stiite  at  the  final  contest.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  was  three  times  honored  with 
the  highest  prize  at  the  State  contests  :  1875,  by  J.  M.  Mills  ;  in  1876,  by  A.  S.  Ritchie  ;  and 
in  1879,  by  R.  M.  La  Follette — the  last  mentioned  winning  the  highest  honor  it  the  inter- State 
contest.  Mr.  La  Follette  was  born  in  Dane  County  and  is  a  resident  of  Madison.  His  oration 
was  entitled  "laco."     His  analysis  of  that  famous  creation  of  Shakespeare  was  as  follows  : 

"Shakespeare's  lago  personifies  two  constituents  of  mind — intellect  and  will.  These  alone 
are  the  springs  of  his  action,  the  source  of  his  power.  What  he  lacks  in  emotion  he  has  gained 
in  intellectual  acuteness.  but  the  result  is  deformity.  The  character  is  not  unnatural ;  it  is 
fiendishly  natural.  His  reasoning  power  is  abnormally  developed;  but  he  has  no  feeling,  no 
sympathy,  no  affection,  no  fear.  His  is  the  cold  passion  of  intellect,  whose  icy  touch  chilis  the 
warm  life  in  all  it  reaches.  He  is  an  intellectual  athlete,  and  is  unceasing  in  his  mental  gym- 
nastics. His  contempt  for  all  goo^  is  supreme ;  his  greatest  crime  is  his  greatest  pleasure ;  and 
his  own  hypocrisy  gladdens  and  intoxicates  him.  Whatever  is  most  mean,  whatever  is  most 
hard,  whatever  is  vilely  atrocious  and  dangerously  difficult,  he  seizes  with  greedy  glee.  Skeptical 
of  all  virtue,  to  him  love  is  lechery,  truth-telling  stupid  goodness,  and  lying  a  daring  to  be  in- 
genuous. 

"  The  emotions  are  the  native  soil  of  moral  life.  From  the-feelings  are  grown  great  ethical 
truths,  one  by  one,  forming  at  last  the  grand  body  of  the  moral  law.  But  lago  is  emotionally 
a  cipher,  and  his  poverty  of  sentiment  and  wealth  of  intellect  render  him  doubly  dangerous. 
Here  we  have  the  key  to  his  character — he  is  possessed  of  an  inflexible  will,  of  an  intellect, 
pungent,  subtle,  super-sensual.  He  not  only  knows  more  than  he  feels,  he  knows  everything, 
feels  nothing. 

"The  other  characters  of  the  tragedy  of  Othello — a  tragedy  which  Macaulay  pronounced 
Shakespeare's  greatest — are  but  puppets,  moving  at  the  will  of  this  master.  He  reads  them  at 
a  glance,  by  a  flash  of  instinct.  He  wastes  no  words  on  Roderigo  other  than  to  make  the  '  fool 
his  purse.'  But  upon  Othello  he  plays  with  more  subtlety,  and  infinitely  greater  zest.  Upon 
him  he  exercises  his  crafty  ingenuity;  and  the  '  double  knavery,'  the '  How  ?  how  V  whets  him  keen. 
Now  flashes  forth  the  invisible  lightning  of  his  malignant  mind,  and  woe  to  all  virtue  within  i.ts 
reach.  Now  we  see  his  character  in  all  its  artful  cunning,  all  its  devilish  cruelty.  With  what 
marvelous  skill  he  makes  his  first  attack  !  He  does  nothing  in  the  common  way.  His  methods 
have  the  merit  of  originality.  He  does  not  assail  Desdemona's  virtue  with  a  well-conned  story, 
but  IS  seemingly  surprised  into  an  exclamation,  appearing  to  utter  his  suspicions  by  the 
merest  accident.  And  when  he  has  engaged  Othello's  ear,  note  his  matchless  cunning ;  lie 
comes  and  goes,  and  comes  and  goes  again,  with  his  ingenious  innuendoes;  clianging  like  the  cha- 
meleon, quick  to  take  his  cue  from  the  Moor,  yet  craftily  giving  direction  to  the  other's 
tnoughts;  cursing  Cassio  with  his  protestations  of  love,  and  damning  Desdemona  while  joining 
m  a  benediction  •  to  her  honesty.  The  '  constant,  loving,  noble  nature  '  of  the  Moor  chancces 
quickly  under  the  '  almost  superhuman  art '  of  lago  ;  but  too  well  he  knows  the  human  mind  i;o 
gorge  It  with  suspicion  ;  and,  with  every  dose  of  poison,  gives  just  a  little  antidote.  With  pious 
seit-accuaation,  he  says,  ' 'Tis  my  nature's  plague  to  spy  into  abuses;'  and,  '  oft  my  jealousy 
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shapes  faults  that  are  not ;'  but  carefully  adds,  '  it  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good  to  let 
you  know  my  thoughts;'  and  is  equally  careful  to  tell  them  ;  smothering  with  one  hand  all  sus- 
picion of  his  perfidy,  and  kindling  with  the  other  the  consuming  fires  of  the  Moor's  jealousy. 
"  lago's  manner  of  practicing  on  Othello  is  only  matched  by  the  means  he  employs.  Like 
the  genuine  devil,  he  destroys  the  entire  household — not  through  some  unguarded  vice,  but 
through  its  very  virtues.  He  sets  all  goodness  by  the  ears.  The  strength  of  the  Moor's 
affection  is  made  a  fatal  weakness ;  and,  more  than  this,  the  very  medium  of  all  their  misery  is  she 

'  Of  spirit  so  still  and  gentle  that  her  inotion 
Blushed  at  herself.' 

"  lago  and  Desdemona !  Strange,  unspeakable  union  of  opposites  !  Weird  harmony  of  dis- 
cords !  Somber  mingling  of  a  smile  and  a  sneer !  0  the  poet  whose  genius  could  compound 
these  elements  without  an  explosion  !  0  this  '  unequal  contest  between  the  powers  of  grossness 
and  purity !'  That  Desdemona,  whose  childlike  nature  is  a  divine  fusion  of  innocence  and 
chastity,  should  be  played  off  against  a  moral  outlaw,  a  being  whose  livery  is  '  heavenly  shows ' 
and  whose  logic  is  the  '  divinity  of  hell,'  is  a  juxtaposition  appalling,  fascinating  !  'Tis  Diana 
in  the  talons  of  a  Ilarpy.  That  virtue  should  be  'turned  into  pitch,'  that  '  out  of  goodness ' 
should  be  made  '  the  net  to  enmesh  them  all,'  that  innocence  should  become  the  instrument  of 
the  infernal,  is  a  '  moral  antithesis '  that  preludes  the  oncoming  of  chaos.  And  it  comes  like 
the  quick  night  and  consummates  the  tragedy ;  while  over  all,  in  sullen  silence,  gloats  this  imp  of 
darkness. 

"  Somewhere,  Thomas  Carlyle  has  said,  '  There  are  depths  in  man  that  go  the  length  of  the 
lowest  Hell,  as  there  are  heights  that  reach  highest  Heaven ;'  but  lago  is  a  magnet  with  only 
one  pole,  which  ever  points  toward  the  infernal.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  this  character  does  not 
disgust  us?  Why  do  we  follow  his  intricate  windings  with  such  intense  interest?  Why  do  we 
tolerate  him  ?  We  find  the  answer  in  his  great  intellect.  This  is  the  core  of  his  character- 
abstract  intellectuality  united  to  volitional  force,  devoid  of  all  morality,  divorced  from  all  feeling. 
He  is  hardly  human,  yet  he  sounds  humanity  like  a  philosopher.  He  is  wanting  in  ethical  parts; 
yet  he  makes  the  nicest  moral  distinctions.  He  is  a  fraction,  yet  greater  than  a  unit;  a  part, 
yet  more  than  the  whole.  He  is  a  paradox.  In  his  deep  schemes,  we  nearly  forget  the  villain. 
His  triumph  over  all  obstacles  pins  the  attention  to  his  intellectual  powers.  He  is  '  instinct 
with  thought.'  This  redeems  him  to  us  as  a  subject,  and  yields  another  explanation  for  what 
has  been  termed  his  '  little  trace  of  conscience.'  His  self-questionings,  his  subtle  sophisms,  his 
cataclysm  of  reasons,  are  not  the  weak  protest  of  a  moral  part,  but  the  logical  outcome  of  a  sleep- 
less intellect.  He  is  emphatically  a  being  of  reasons.  He  will  do  nothing  except  he  furnish  to 
himself  the  '  why  !'  It  is  not  that  he  requires  these  reasons  as  a  '  whetstone  for  his  revenge;' 
it  is  not  that  his  '  resolution  is  too  much  for  his  conscience,'  but  rather  that  he  revels  in  reasons, 
that  his  hungry  mind  will  have  its  food.  He  '  suspects  the  lusty  Moor,'  and  fears  '  Cassio 
with  his  night-cap,  too,'  on  occasion;  not  that  he  dreads  to  destroy  either  without  some  motive, 
but  because  his  mental  constitution  demands  a  reason  for  all  things.  Schlegel  defines  wicked- 
ness as  '  nothing  but  selfishness  designedly  unconscientious ;'  but  lago  makes  no  effort  to  deceive 
himself,  for  he  says : 

'  When  devils,  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  iirst  with  heavenly  shows 
As  I  do  now.' 

"  He  does  not  care  to  justify  himself,  except  as  an  intellectual  satisfaction.  He  desires  no 
moral  vindication.  In  fact,  he  commits  crime  merely  for  crime's  sake,  and  there  is  no  sin  that  he 
will  not  claim  as  his  own.  Think  of  it !  a  being  who  clutches  at  wickedness  with  all  the  greed  of  a 
miser.  Thoroughly  passionless,  coldly  intellectual,  he  is  forced  into  the  self-confession  that  he 
is  no  libertine ;  yet  fearful  lest  the  admission  has  cost  him  one  hellish  trait,  he  quickly  adds  that 
be  stands  '  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin.'  This  is  a  moral  defiance  sublimely  hideous,  but 
hardly  reconcilable  in  a  being  with  even  a  '  little  trace  of  conscience.'     Were  there  a  single 
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golden  thread  of  moral  sense  to  knit  him  to  the  good  in  humanity,  it  would  shine  forth  when 

Desdemona whose  only  offense  against  him  is  that  she  is  pure — sinks  under  his  cursed  cunning. 

But  it  is  a  quality  he  feels  not,  knows  not ;  and  what  Coleridge  calls  '  the  motive-hunting  of  a 
motiuelesg  malignity ;'  this  constant  combing  of  his  wits  for  reasons,  is  simply  a  service  per- 
formed at  the  mandate  of  his  craving  intellect. 

"  These  are  the  premises  from  which,  as  a  conclusion,  we  deduce  lago — a  character  without 
a  conscience. 

"  Mark  the  '  steep  inequality '  between  him  and  Richard  III :  The  Duke  of  Gloster,  born 
with  teeth,  a  twisted  body,  and  a  majestic  mind,  cuts  his  way  through  those  of  his  own  flesh  to 
a  throne.  Malignant  and  artful,  hypocritical  and  heartless,  he  '  seems  a  saint  when  most  he 
plays  the  devil.'  Monster,  he  stands  apart  from  men  ;  he  is  '  like  himself  alone,'  and  he  stalks 
along  his  bloody  course  a  solitary  creation.  Brave,  he  has  the  audacity  to  defy  destiny,  the 
impudent  confidence  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  Unknown.  But,  hidden  away  somewhere  in 
his  black  soul  is  a  germ  of  conscience  disguised  as  superstitious  fear — a  germ  of  conscience 
which  starts  forth  when  that  towering  will  is  oif  guard ;  coming  in  the  thin  substance  of 
a  dream,  yet  so  terrible  that  the  remorseful  'drops  hang  on  his  trembling  flesh.'  Here  -is  his 
humanity,  his  mortal  weakness ;  and  through  this  the  '  all-powerful  and  ever-watchful  Nemesis ' 
hurls  her  lanc3,  barbed  to  the  shaft  with  retribution.  Pursued  by  croaking  phantoms,  scourged 
by  the  invisible  lash  6f  violated  conscience,  he  flings  himself  into  the  conflict,  and,  with  a  royal 
flourish  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  character,  closes  the  tragedy.  His  death  satisfies  the  equa- 
tion of  right. 

"  Richard  and  lago  possess  some  qualities  in  common :  Both  have  mighty  intellects ;  both 
are  wily,  cunning,  crafty  ;  both  dissimulators,  both  actors.  But  farther  than  this  they  are  pro- 
foundly unlike.  Richard  III  is  more  humanly  terrible ;  lago  more  devilishly  perfect. 
Richard  loves  nothing  human ;  lago  hates  everything  good.  Richard  is  arrogant,  passionate, 
powerful,  violent ;  lago  egotistical,  cold,  cynical,  sly.  Richard  is  fire ;  lago  ice.  Richard  III 
is  more  objective ;  lago  more  subjective.  Richard  would  pulverize  the  universe;  lago  would 
like  to  reverse  the  order  of  things.  In  point  of  Satanical  finish  lago  is  Richard — ;and  more. 
Richard  III  murders  many,  and  sweats  with  horror ;  lago  few,  and  forgets  remorse.  Richard 
III  mounts  the  throne  of  England  on  a  score  of  dead  bodies ;  lago  wins  the  throne  of  hell  in 
three  strides.  The  conscience  of  Richard  wakes  from  its  swoon  ;  lago  has  no  conscience. 
Richard  III  is  a  monstrosity  ;  lago  a  psychological  contradiction. 

"We  offer  lago,  then,  as  Shakespeare's  conception  of  the  '  Evil  Principle.'  And  how  per- 
fect the  creation.  In  the  whole  course  of  his  crime  he  betrays  never  a  weakness,  never  a 
check  of  conscience — nothing  to  mar  the  elegant  symmetry  of  his  fiendishness.  From  the 
time  he  lays  down  the  postulate  that '  I  am  not  what  I  am  '  till  he  attains  his  infernal  majority, 
he  is  the  same  refined,  pitiless,  sarcastic  devil.  He  is  often  surprised,  but  is  never  disconcerted. 
He  plans,  but  it  is  because  he  likes  the  mental  exercise.  It  has  been  said  that  '  deep  rogues  take 
all  their  villainy  a  priori ;  that  they  do  not  construct  plans  in  anticipation.'  lago's  carefully 
perfected  schemes  would  seem  to  rebuke  this  philosophy  were  it  not  that  they  appear  rather 
meat  for  his  mind  than  directions  for  his  diabolisms.  Indeed,  it  is  in  those  unpremised  scenes 
where  the  occasion  fails  to  fit  his  plans,  where  all  the  odds  are  arrayed  against  him,  that  he 
achieves  the  greatest  triumph.  This  is  nothing  short  of  Stygian  skill ;  and  it  is  just  here  that 
he  attams  the  dignity  of  a  devil.  That  dignity  would  have  been  sacrificed  in  his  death.  By 
all  the  principles  of  dramatic  tragedy,  Othello  is  his  fit  executioner.  Significant  fact !  We 
are  only  promised  that  his  '  punishment  shall  torment  him  much  and  hold  him  long.'  This  is  to 
appease  the  moral  demand,  and  in  its  vagueness  the  poet  seeks  to  avoid  a  decline  in  tragic 
intensity.  ^  This  we  offer  as  the  ethical  and  sesthetical  reason  for  the  indefiniteness  thrown 
about  lago's  fate  by  the  dramatist.  He  had  pushed  his  creation  to  the  verge  of  the  finite,  pun- 
laHment  was  demanded,  none  could  be  devised  which  would  requite  him. 

ifaefull  course  of  tragedy,  the  mighty  sweep  of  its  changing  scenes,  must  yield  an  apt 
sequence,  a  sublime  completeness,  else  it  fails  in  its  aim.     Schiller  says :     '  Life  is  great  only 
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as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  moral  law  ;  and  nothing  is  sublimer  than  a  criminal  yielding 
his  life  because  of  the  morality  he  has  violated.'  With  the  single  exception  of  lago,  Shakes- 
peare has  availed  himself  of  this  principle.  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  tops  all  his  murders  with 
his  own  head  ;  Lady  Macbeth  bleaches  in  death  the  '  damned  spot '  from  her  unclean  hand  • 
Richard  III  seals  with  his  own  blood,  on  Bosworth  Field,  the  sublime  inhis  career ;  but  lago 
is  just  beyond  the  reach  of  death,  and  we  can  fancy  him  disappearing  in  the  darkness  of  which 
he  is  a  part. 

"  There  are  two  fitnesses  in  a  villain's  death — the  moral  fitness  and  the  tragic  fitness.  The 
one,  the  ethical  satisfaction  at  the  inevitable  'recoil  of  the  broken  moral  law ;  the  other  the 
grandeur  of  a  finale.  To  condense  into  one  moment  the  whole  of  life,  to  put  a  fiat  on  exist- 
ence, to  engulf  a  soul  in  the  awful  immensity  of  its  own  acts — this  is  sublime.  But  to  have 
conceived  and  brought  forth  a  being  so  super-physical,  so  positively  devilish,  so  intensely  infernal 
that  his  death  would  be  bathos — this  is  genius. 

"  And  this  is  lago.  The  polished,  aifable  attendant,  the  boon  companion,  the  supple 
sophist,  the  nimble  logician,  the  philosopher,  the  moralist,  the  scoffing  demon ;  the  goblin, 
whose  smile  is  a  stab  and  whose  laugh  is  an  infernal  sneer;  who  has  sworn  eternal  vengeance 
on  virtue  everywhere ;  who  would  turn  cosmos  into  chaos.  This  compound  of  wickedness  and 
reason,  this  incarnation  of  intellect,  this  Tartarean  basilisk,  is  the  logical  conclusion  in  a  syllo- 
gism whose  premises  are  '  hell  and  night.'  He  is  a  criminal  climax;  endow  him  with  a  single 
supernatural  quality,  and  he  stands  among  the  devils  of  fiction  supreme." 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1879,  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  U.  S.  Grant  by  the 
Array  of  the  Tennessee,  in  Chicago,  W.  F.  Vilas,  of  Madison,  spoke  as  follows  to  the  toast  of 
"  Our  First  Commander,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant :  " 

"  Your  call  invites  me,  sir,  I  am  conscious,-  to  give  expression  to  the  profound  feeling  with 
which  every  heart  of  our  assembled  companions  responds  to  the  stirring  sentiment.  But  how 
shall  I  attempt  to  choose,  in'  the  brief  compass  the  occasion  allows,  from  the  multitudinous 
thoughts  that  crowd  the  mind  ?  Our  first  Commander,  the  illustrious  General  whose  fame 
has  grown  to  fill  the  world  !  Nay,  more  !  Our  old  band  of  the  Tennessee  was  his  first  army ! 
What  honorable  memories  of  old  associations,  you,  companions,  may  now  recall ! 

"  How  splendid  was  your  entrance  on  the  scene  of  arms  !  The  anxious  eye  of  the  North 
had  long  been  fixed  intently  on  the  Eastern  theater,  almost  unconscious  of  the  new-formed  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  and  its  unknown  General.  Suddenly  there  fell  on  the  startled  ear  the  roar 
of  your  fight  at  Donelson,  and  your  chieftain's  victorious  cry — which  waked  the  country's  heart 
to  ecstasy — and  runtr.  like  a  prophetic  knell,  the  doom  our  army  of  salvation  bore  to  rebels — 
'  Nothing  but  uncoi;dilional  surrender.' 

"  Then,  but  a  few  days  later,  there  burst  at  Shiloh,  on  his  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  flame 
and  fury  of  the  first  great  field  fight  of  the  war.  In  desperate  doubt,  the  nightfall  of  the 
bloody  day  closed  on  the  unequal  struggle.  Higher,  then,  rose  the  iron  resolution  of  that  great 
commander  !  Urged  by  cautious  counsel  to  prepare  a  way  for  retreat,  with  '  trust  in  your  valor,' 
he  gave  the  characteristic  answer,  '  I  have  not  despaired  of  whipping  them  yet.'  And  loyally,  on 
the  morrow,  was  he  vindicated  in  that  reliance,  as  he  rode  before  his  soldiery,  driving  the  enemy 
over  the  victorious  field. 

"  How  darkly  comes  back  in  recollection,  the  long  and  dismal  toil  in  the  pestilential  swamps 
before  impregnable  Vicksburg  !  The  sky  was  overhung  in  gloom,  and  the  soaked  earth  sank  under 
the  foot.  Unlit  by  the  flash  of  powder,  unheralded  by  the  noise  of  arms,  in  miserable  darkness, 
the  last  enemy  irresistibly  plied  his  fatal  work,  changing  the  river  levees — where  only  was  solid 
ground  for  burial — into  tombs  for  our  trebly  decimated  ranks.  Then,  again,  new  light  broke 
from  his  troubled  genius  on  the  scene,  and  displayed  the  possible  path  for  valor.  Breaking 
past  the  rebel  battlements  and  across  the  great  river,  he  flung  our  army  into  the  midst  ot  the 
hostile  host,  like  a  mighty  gladiator  surrounded  by  his  foes,  choosing  no  escape  but  in  victory. 
There,  with  fiery  zest,  in  fierce  rapidity,  he  smote  the  foe  the  crushing  strokes  of  Port  Gibson, 
Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hills  and  Black  River,. and  seized  the  doomed  city  with  the  unre- 
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lenting  grasp  of  his  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  And  when,  on  the  new  birthday' of  the  republic, 
her  flag  shook  out  its  beautiful  folds  above  the  ramparts  of  that  boasted  citadel,  the  territory  of 
revolt  was  finally  split  in  twain,  the  backbone  of  rebellion  was  broken. 

"  Such  in  a  glance,  your  splendid  story,  companions,  under  our  first  commander. 

"He  and  his  Army  of  the  Tennessee  entered  on  the  page  of  history  together.  Together 
thev  achieved  the  first  great  prophetic  triumphs  for  the  Union ;  together  they  followed  and 
fought  her  enemies  from  field  to  field,  pushing  our  advancing  arms  in  steady  career  toward  the 
Gulf.  Nor  were  their  efi'oits  for, our  country  disunited,  until,  having  dismembered  the  va.st 
rebellion,  the  beginning  of  its  utter  downfall  had  been  seen.  Guided  by  his  genius,  your  army 
had  learned  to  fight  only  to  conquer.  Parted  from  him,  it  forgot  not  the  teaching.  Its  march 
and  war  struck  every  revolted  State  save  two,  but  never  General  anywhere  lamented  over  its 
retreat  from  the  field  of  arms.  Joyfully  may  we  point  to  that  exalted  fame,  which,  rising  like 
a  pinnacle  of  the  Alps,  breaks  through  the  firmament  above  to  carry  up  the  name  of  the  un- 
conquered  Grant;  for  it  is  our  felicity,  that,  on  the  solid  base  from  which  it  lifts,  history  has 
written  the  proud  legend  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  which  never  shunned  and  never  lost  a 
battle  with  its  foes. 

"  Joined  to  it  by  such  a  story,  and  especially  when  so  assembled,  his  old  associates  and 
soldiers  in  war,  we  may  rightfully,  without  censure  and  without  adulation,  claim  and  speak  the 
just  measure  of  his  merit  and  renown.  Nor  shall  his  presence  deny  that  satisfaction  to  us.  His 
reputation  is  not  'his,  not  even  his  country's  alone.  It  is,  in  part,  our  peculiar  possession.  We 
who  fought  to  aid  its  rising  may  well  rejoice  in  its  meridian  splendor. 

"  The  foundations  of'  his  title  are  deep  laid  and  safe.  There  was  re-action  in  the  minds  of 
our  people  after  the  intense  strain  of  war,  and  many  distracting  subjects  for  attention.  But 
with  regained  composure  and  reflection  his  reputation  augments,  and  its  foundations  more  and 
more  plainly  appear  irremovably  fixed  for  lasting  duration.  They  spring  not  from  merely  hav- 
ing enjoyed  possession  of  the  honors  of  place  and  power,  which  his  countrymen  have  bestowed; 
others  have  had  them,  too.  They  lie  not  specially  on  his  shining  courage  and  personal  conduct 
before  the  enemy,  who  was  never  outdone  in  calm  intrepidity,  nor  in  the  splendid  daring  with 
which  he  ever  urged  the  battle  he  immediately  ordered,  though  long  these  will  live  in  song  and 
story.  Beyond  the  warrior's  distinction,  which  was  his  earlier  glory,  his  is  the  true  genius  of 
the  General.  The  strategic  learning  of  the  military  art  was  to  him  a  simple  implement,  like 
colors  and  brush  to  a  Kaphael — not  fetters  to  the  mind.  How  like  a  weapon  in  a  giant's  hand 
did  he  wield  the  vast  aggregations  of  soldiery,  whose  immensity  oppressed  so  many  minds ! 
How  easily  moved  his  divisions,  yet  how  firm  the  place  of  all !  How  every  soldier  came  to  feel 
his  participation  a  direct  contribution  to  the  general  success  !  And  when,  at  length,  his  merit 
won  the  Government  of  the  entire  military  power  of  the  North,  how  perfect  became,  without 
noise  or  friction,  the  co-operation  of  every  army,  of  every  strength,  throughout  the  wide  terri- 
tory of  the  war  toward  the  common  end !  Subordinate  every  will  and  jealous  soul,  the  profound 
military  wisdom  of  the  capital,  even  to  the  clear  purpose  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  one 
commanding  mind !  Then  how  rapidly  crumbled  on  every  side  the  crushed  revolt !  Where 
shall  we  find,  in  past  records,  the  tale  of  such  a  struggle,  so  enormous  in  extent,  so  nearly 
matched  at  the  outset,  so  desperately  contested,  so  effectively  decided  !  Through  what  a  course 
of  uninterrupted  victory  did  he  proceed  from  the  earliest  engagements  to  a  complete  dominion 
of  the  vast  catastrophe ! 

'  Spare,  in  pity,  the  poor  brain  which  cannot  see,  in  this  career,  more  than  a  dogged  perti- 
nacity Out  upon  the  unjust  prejudice  which  will  consciously  disparage  the  true  meed  of 
genms .  Leave  it  where  his  reliant  silence  leaves  it !  Leave  it  to  history  !  Leave  it  to  the 
world !  •  ■' 

til  K  .  * '?■  .''^®  S'"^**  cause  so  well  understood,  and  the  great  results  to  men  so  well  accomplished, 
tne  basis  of  his  renown  is  justly  broadened.  For  the  salvation  of  this  government  of  freedom 
lor  mankind,  we  took  up  arms.  When  liberty  was  safe,  they  were  laid  down  again.  Risen  to 
ine  mghest  seat  of  power,  he  has  descended  as  a  citizen  of  equal  rank  with  all.     This  goes  to 
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the  soul  of  American  liberty,  ennobling  individual  citizenship  above  all  servants  in  office.  His 
is  indeed  the  noblest  grandeur  of  manhood,  who  can  rise  from  the  grasp  of  overtopping  power 
above  the  ambition  of  self,  to  exalt  the  ambition  of  humanity,  denying  the  spoils  of  the  brief 
time  to  the  lasting  guerdon  of  immortal  honor. 

"  The  judgment  of  immediate  cotemporaries  has  been  apt  to  rise  too  high  or  fall  too  low. 
But  let  not  detraction  or  calumny  mislead.  They  have  ever  been  the  temporal  accompaniments 
of  human  greatness.  That  glory  cannot  rise  beyond  the  clouds  which  passes  not  throuirli  the 
clouds.  We  may  confidently  accept  the  judgment  of  the  world.  It  has  been  unmistakably 
delivered.  But  lately,  as  he  has  pressed  his  wandering  course  about  the  round  earth,  mankind 
have  everywhere  bowed  in  homage  at  his  coming,  as  the  ancient  devotees  of  the  East  fell  before 
the  sun  at  his  rising.  These  honors  were  not  paid  to  his  person,  which  was  unknown :  they  were 
not  paid  to  his  country,  for  which  he  went  on  no  errand,  and  whose  representative  never  had  the 
like  before ;  they  were  not  paid  to  him  as  to  some  potentate  of  a  people,  for  he  journeyed  not  as 
a  man  in  power.  They  have  been  the  willing  prostration  of  mortality  before  a  glory  imper- 
ishable ! 

"  His  memory  shall,  indeed,  be  in  the  line  of  the  heroes  of  war,  but  distinctive  and  apart 
from  the  greater  number.  Not  with  the  kind  of  Alexander,  who  ravaged  the  earth  to  add  to 
mere  dominion  ;  nor  of  Belisarius,  who  but  fed  the  greedy  craving  of  an  imperial  beast  of  prey; 
not  with  Marlborough,  Eugene,  Wellington,  who  plfiyed  the  parts  set  them  by  the  craft  of  diplo- 
macy ;  not  with  the  Napoleons,  who  chose  "  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne,  and  shut  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ;  "  not  with  Caesar,  who  would  have  put  the  ambitious  hand  of  arms 
on  the  delicate  fabric  of  constitutional  freedom:  America  holds  a  higher  place  in  the  congre- 
gation of  glory  for  her  heroes  of  liberty,  where  sits,  in  expectation,  her  majestic  Washington. 
In  nobler  ambition  .than  the  gaining  of  empire  they  have  borne  their  puissant  arms  for  the  King- 
dom of  Man,  where  liberty  reigneth  forever.  From  the  blood  poured  out  in  their  warfare,  sweet 
incense  rose  to  heaven,  and  angels  soothed,  with  honorable  pride,  the  tears  which  sorrow  started 
for  the  dead. 

"  Home  again,  now,  our  first  commander,  after  the  journey  of  the  world!  Here,  here  again, 
we  greet  him,  at  our  social  board,  where,  with  recurring  years,  we  regale  on  the  deeper  ripen- 
ing memories  of  our  soldiership  for  freedom.  Partakers  of  the  labors,  the  perils,  the  triumphs, 
which  were  the  beginnings  of  his  glory,  we  join  now,  with  exultation,  in  the  welcoming  honors 
by  which  his  grateful  countrymen  tell  their  foreknowledge  of  the  immortality  of  his  renown. 

"Long  and  many  be  the  years,  illustrious  leader,  before  your  hour  of  departure  come! 
Green  and  vigorous  be  your  age,  undecayed  every  faculty  of  mind  and  sense,  in  full  fruition  of 
the  well-earned  joys  of  life ;  happy  in  the  welfare  of  your  native  land,  the  love  of  your  country- 
men, the  admiration  of  the  world  !  " 

COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  educational  system  of  the  State  embraces  common  schools,  normal  schools  and  the 
State  University. 

Towns  are  generally  divided  into  a  number  of  school  districts,  in  each  of  which,  the  school 
affairs  are  in  charge  of  a  District  School  Board,  consisting  of  three  members,  each  holding  office 
for  three  years,  one  being  elected  at  each  annual  school  meeting.  The  officers  of  this  board  are 
Director,  Treasurer  and  Clerk.  The  Clerk  reports  to  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the  Town  Clerk  to 
the  County  Superintendent.  Some  towns  have  what  is  called  the  township  system,  with  one 
School  Board  for  the  whole  town. 

The  schools  in  cities  are  generally  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Education,  and  in  charge 
of  a  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  , 

In  most  of  the  cities  and  villages,  the  schools  are  graded,  the  highest  grade  being  called 
the  high  school. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  principally  supported  by  local  taxation,  district  and  county. 
The  remainder  of  their  support,  about  one-thirteenth,  comes  from   the  income  of  the  btae 
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School  Fund,  which  amounts  at  present  to  about  40  cents  for  each  child  of  school  age.  Some 
of  the  high  schools  under  certain  regulations  receive  special  aid  from  the  State. 

Dane  County,  having  more  than  15,000  inhabitants,  is  divided  into  two  Superintendent 
Districts.  The  First  District  embraces  the  following  towns  and  villages .  Albion,  Blooming 
Grove  Bristol,  Burke,  Christiana,  Cottage  Grove,  Deerfield,  Dunkirk,  Dunn,  Medina,  Pleasant 
Springs,  Rutland,  Sun  Prairie,  Sun  Prairie  Village,  Stoughton  Village,  Vienna,  Windsor,  Westport, 
York.  The  Second  District,  the  following  towns  ■  Berry,  Black  Earth,  Blue  Mounds,  Cross  Plains, 
Dane,  Fitchburg,  Madison,  Mazomanie,  Middleton,  Montrose,  Oregon,  Perry,  Primrose,  Rox- 
bury,'  Springdale,  Springfield,  Vermont,  Verona. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  been  Superintendents  in  the  First  District  are  D.  A.  Bar- 
low A.  P.  Prentice,  0.  0.  Stearns,  J.  Q.  Emery,  T  D.  Kanouse,  W.  H.  Chandler,  A.  R. 
Ames,  C.  E.  Buell  (now  in  oflSce) ;  in  the  Second  District,  S.  L  Hooker,  N.  E.  Goldthwaite, 
S.  h'.  Carpenter,  J.  A.  Kierstead,  S.  C.  Coolidge,  0.  J.  Taylor,  M.  S.  Frawley  and  C.  F. 
Harding  (now  in  office). 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1841,  application  was  made  to  David  Brigham,  James  Morrison 
Burk  Fairchild,  School  Commissioners  for  the  county  of  Dane,  to  set  off  Township  7,  of  Range 
9  east,  to  be  organized  as  School  District  No.  1.  This  was  the  first  action  had  relative  to  the 
organization  of  schools  under  Territorial  laws,  in  Dane  County ;  the  application  was  signed  by 
Dr.  Almon  Lull,  Ira  W.  Bird,  E.  Quivey,  Peter  W.  Matts  and  Nicholas  Smith.  The  Com- 
missioners took  the  same  in  consideration,  and  on  the  25th  reported  favorably,  and  set  off  the 
territory  described  as  District  No.  1.  On  January  24,  1842,  the  District  petitioned  the  Com- 
missioners to  enlarge  the  District  by  including  Township  8,  which  was  attached  February  16 
following.    From  this  small  beginning,  let  us  look  at  the  schools  of  Dane  County  of  to-day  : 

The  apportionment  of  School  Fund  income  in  1879  was  38  cents  to  each  scholar ;  and  as 
there  were  20,275  children  enumerated  for  the  whole  county,  the  amount  received  was  $7,704. 
50.  The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  county,  including  joint-districts  with  school- 
houses  in  the  county,  and  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Madison,  is  267  ;  whole  number  of  children 
over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age,  8,215*  ;  number  of  schools  of  two  departments,  5 ; 
number  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments,  5  ;  number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the 
schools  of  the  county,  366  ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $33.44;  average  wages 
of  female  teachers,  $23.92  ;  number  of  schoolhouses  in  the  county,  242  ;  cash  value  of  school- 
houses  in  the  county,  $124,242  ;  private  schools  not  incorporated,  28  ;  number  which  are  denomi- 
national or  parochial,  26. 

The  graded  schools  are  located  in  the  First  District  at  Christiana,  Waunakee,  Sun  Prairie 
Village  and  Stoughton  Village ;  in  the  two  last-mentioned  places,  the  schools  embrace  several 
departments,  including  a  free  high  school :  in  the  Second  District  there  are  graded  schools  at 
Black  Earth,  Cross  Plains,  Bliddleton,  Mazomanie,  Montrose  and  Oregon  ;  at  Mazomanie  there 
is  a  free  high  school. 

DANE    COUNTY    PRESS. 

The  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Dane  County,  began  its  exist- 
ence in  Madison  November  8,  1838.     Its  editor  and  proprietor  was  Josiah  A.  Noonan. 

Mr.  Noonan  had  ordered  a  press  and  material  from  Buffalo,  to  come  by  way  of  the  lakes  to 
ureen  Bay,  and  thence  up  Fox  River  on  barges  to  Fort  Winnebago,  whence  it  was  to  have  been 
carted  overland  to  Madison.  The  bill  of  shipment  came  in  due  time,  but  weeks  passed  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  material.  The  season  was  getting  late,  and  no  press.  Finally,  Mr. 
JNoonan  engaged  George  Hyer  to  mount  a  pony  and  go  to  Fort  Winnebago,  forty  miles  distant,  and 
make  inquiry  about  the  missing  material,  and  if  nothing  was  heard  of  it  to  continue  on  to  Green 
y.  1  here  were  then  no  roads,  no  guides,  no  regular  stopping-places;  by  the  route  taken, 
here  was  no  clearly  defined  track  between  Madison  and  Fort  Winnebago,  and  but  one  stopping- 
Fice,  a  half-breed's  house,  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  fort.     But  from  Fort  Winnebago 

isstatemrat  nod  the  sfcitistics  following  aro  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Madison. 
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to  Green  Bay  there  was  a  good  military  road,  running  east  of  Lake  Winnebago,  aifording  a  good 
route  and  convenient  stopping-places  among  traders  and  Indians.  On  reaching  Fort  Winnebago 
Hyer  gained  information  that  convinced  him  that  the  press  and  material  had  been  thrown  over- 
board, in  a  storm,  in  Lake  Huron,  off  Mackinaw ;  but  it  was  months  after  the  unfortunate  event 
before  its  fate  was  fully  known.  Satisfied  that  it  would  be  useless  to  look  farther  for  the  missin? 
printing  material,  Hyer  started  back  the  next  morning  for  Madison,  reaching  there  that  night 
and  gave  such  information  of  the  matter  as  he  had  been  able  to  learn.  This  led  Mr.  Noonan  to 
purchase  the  Racine  Argus,  and  transfer  the  material  to  Madison,  followed  immediately  by  the 
publication  of  the  Wisconsin  Unquirer,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1838,  and  on  which  Hyer  set  the  first  type.  With  a  single  hand  press,  and  scarcely  any 
conveniences,  this  little  office  issued  a  newspaper,  and  printed  the  bills,  journals,  reports  and 
laws  of  the  Legislature,  including  a  revision  of  the  laws  then  in  force.  It  was  a  six-column 
weekly  and  comrdenced  its  career  full  of  spirit  and  energy.     In  his  salutatory,  the  editor  said ; 

"  We  are  at  length  enabled  to  lay  before  its  patrons  the  first'  number  of  the  Wigconsin 
Enquirer.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  incident  to  establishing  a  newspaper  in  a  country  so 
iiew  as  the  one  in  which  we  are  located,  and  so  remote  from  navigable  waters  at  this  time,  we 
have  had  difficulties  to  surmount  and  embarrassments  to  contend  with  which  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  foresee  or  calculate  upon  encountering  at  the  time  we  embarked  in  the  enterprise.  We 
are  now,  however,  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  issue  the  Enquirer  regularly  hereafter,  and  do 
whatever  business  '  in  our  line '  our  friends  may  favor  us  with. 

"  Two  years  since,  we  became  a  resident  of  this  Territory,  and  within  that  time  have  had 
occasion  to  visit  every  portion  of  it  and  become  familiar  with  its  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  and  its  advantages  in  other  respects,  and  we  can  truly  say  that  the  better  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  Wisconsin  the  more  have  we  deemed  our  reasons  good  for  feeling  proud 
of  the  country  we  have  adopted  as  our  home.  Geographically,  its  position  is  second  to  that  of 
no  Northern  State  or  Territory,  it  being  the  principal  connecting  link  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  aiid  possessing  natural  channels  of  communication  that  with  but  slight  improvement 
will  afford  such  extensive  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  between  the  '  inland  seas  '  and  the 
'  father  of  waters'  as  must  always  confine  the  principal  part  of  the  commerce  between  them  to 
this  Territory.  In  addition  to  this  important  natural  thoroughfare,  nature  has  been  prolific  in 
providing  Wisconsin  with  other  highly  useful  commercial  channels  ;  so  much  so  that  we  believe 
no  part  of  the  Territory  south  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  can  be  pointed  out  from  which 
navigable  waters  are  more  than  twenty-five  miles  distant.  Of  the  many  streams  that  irrigate 
the  southern  portion  of  our  Territory,  it  is  true  none  have  as  yet  been  navigated  by  steam  except 
the  Wisconsin  River  ;  but  yet  we  believe  no  one  familiar  with  the  country  will  deny  that  the 
Pishtaka,  the  Pecatonica  and  Rock  Rivers,  together  with  the  River  of  the  Four  Lakes  and  sev- 
eral others,  are  susceptible  now  (or  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money  can  be  made  so  m  a 
short  time)  of  ^eing  navigated  by  such  steamboats  as  ply  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  Rivers, 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  has  a  fine  proportion  of  prairie  and  timbered  lands,  an  abun- 
dance of  water-power,  unequaled  mineral  wealth,  a  climate  as  healthy  as  that  of  any  portion  of 
the  Union — as  the  past  season  has  abundantly  shown — an  extremely  fertile  soil,  that  springs  of 
the  purest  water  can  be  found  in  every  part  of  it,  and  last,  though  not  least,  that  it  has  as  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  a  population  as  can  be  found  in  any  country,  and  our  Territory,  we  think, 
holds  out  to  the  enterprising  emigrant  a  combination  of  advantages  and  inducements  that  can  be 
equaled  by  no  other  portion,  even,  of  the  great  West. 

"  Situated  as  we  are  in  the  center  of  a  territory  of  so  great  intrinsic  wealth,  and  possessing 
such  exhaustless  resources,  it  will  be  our  pride  and  pleasure  to  make  the  Enquirer  what  it  was 
stated  in  the  prospectus  it  would  be — strictly  a  Territorial  paper — one  that  will,  regardless  oi 
men  or  local  interests,  advocate  promptly  and  fearlessly,  at  all  times,  the  true  interests  of  the 
Territory. 

"  Whether  or  not  we  shall  be  sustained  in  our  undertaking  remains  to  be  seen.  The  liD- 
eral  subscriptions  we  have  already  received  from  almost  every  section  of  the  Territory  give  us 
assurance  of  a  much  more  flattering  support  than  we  anticipated  some  months  since. 
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"  With  party  politics  we  shall  not,  for  the  present,  take  any  very  active  part,  believing  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  of  the  Territory  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  newspapers  in 
't  now  to  burthen  their  columns  with  labored  discussions  of  the  com;non  political  questions  of 
the  dav.  Whenever  we  do  enter  the  political  arena,  however,  we  shall  be  found  advocating  the 
principles  and  measures  of  the  Democratic  party.  ,,,,,„  ,        „  ,, 

"During  the  session  of  our  Territorial  Legislature,  we  shall  lay  beiore  our  readers  tull  re- 
norts  of  its  proceedings,  and  give  early  notice  of  all  appointments  made  by  the  Governor  and 
Council'  in  fine,  it  will  be  our  chief  object  to  give  statistical  and  other  information,  and  such  a 
variety  of  matter  in  each  number  as  will  render  the  Enquirer  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
Meantime  however,  we  would  beseech  our  readers  not  to  expect  too  much,  but  to  '  take  the  good 
the  gods  provide  them  and — be  satisfied.'  " 

The  following  notices  appear,  among  others,  in  the  first  issue,  November  8,  1838  : 

MAERIED— In  thia  town,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by.E.  Peck,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Peaslee  to  Miss  Charlotte 
J.  Bird,  all  of  this  place. 


ALMON  LULL. 


Phjsician  and  Surgeon,  would  respectfully  tender  his  professional  services  to  the  citizens  of  Madison  and  vicinity. 
He  has  just  received  from  St.  Louis  a  large  supply  of  drugs,  medicines,  &c.,  which  he  offers  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.    Calls  from  a  distance  promptly  attended  to. 

GEOKOE  S.  MEREDITH, 

Attorney  at  Law  and  Solicitor  in  Chancery,  Madison,  W.  T.,  offers  his  professional  services  to  the  public.  He  will 
•Iteiid  all  the  courts  of  the  First  Judicial  District. 

Later  issues  of  the  paper  have  the  following  editorial  and  advertisements  : 
"We  gave  notice  in  our  last  that  no  paper  would  be  issued  from  this  office  this  week.    The 
notice  was  given  under  the  impression  that  we  should  not  have  a  supply  of  paper.      A  friend, 
however,  sent  us  a  small  quantity  from  Galena. 

"Our main  supply  we  landed,  with  some  other  materials,  at  Green  Bay  in  July  last,  and 
they  were  to  be  sent  up  Fox  River  to  the  Portage  immediately.  A  fortnight  since,  they  lay  in 
the  warehouse  where  we  had  them  landed.  We  are  certainly  under  many  obligations  to  the  Fox 
River  Transportation  Company  for  their  prompt  manner  of  doing  business." 

WILLIAM  N.  SBYMOUE 

would  give  notice  to  the  citizens  of  Dane  County  that  he  is  a  Notary  Public  for  said  county,  and  will  always  be  in 
readiness  to  attend  to  drawing  and  acknowledging  deeds,  morigages,  leases,  etc. 

W.  N.  S.  will  also  give  his  attention  to  any  business  he  may  be  intrusted  with  as  an  Attorney  at  Law.  He  can 
be  found  at  the  Madison  Hotel. 

DIED— On  the  3d  inst.,  of  the  typhus  fever,  in  Beloit,  Rock  County,  W.  T.,  Mrs.  Chloe  Blodgett,  aged  55  years,  tie 
wife  of  Caleb  Blodgett,  formerly  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 

ARB.ITAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  MAILS. 

The  Eastern  Mail  leaves  Madison  on  Sunday  of  each  week,  at  6  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Mineral  Point  and  Fort  Winnebago  mails  arrive  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  of  each  week,  and  depart  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays,  ai  6  o'clock  A.  M. 

Post  office  open  from  8  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.  The  mails  will  be  closed  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  8  o'clock 
^-  ^-  .  John  Catlin,  P.  M. 

The  paper  was  not  long  free  from  politics.  The  greatest  strife,  however,  was  of  a  local 
nature.  Parties,  at  that  day,  had  not  become  fully  organized.  On  the  6th  day  of  April,  1839. 
(j-  C.  Sholes  became  a  partner  with  Noonan,  and  the  paper  was  published  by  Noonan  &  Sholes, 
ior  a  time,  both  of  the  proprietors  being  absent,  0.  L.  Sholes  had  the  management  of  both  the 
editorial  and  business  departments  of  the  establishment. 

JNovember  30,  1839,  Mr.  Sholes  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Noonan  again  sole  editor  and  proprie- 
wr.    At  this  time  another  column  was  added  to  each  page,  making  a  seven- column  paper. 

W  k         1840,  C.  C.  Sholes  again  became  a  joint  proprietor,  with  Mr.  Noonan  as  editor  and 

December  5, 1840,  Noonan  retired  from  the  office,  leaving  Mr.  C.  C.  Sholes  sole  editor  and 
proprietor.  ° 
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April  10,  1841,  George  Hyer  became  a  partner  with  Sholes,  and  the  paper  was  conducted 
by  Sholes  &  Hyer. 

June  9,  1841,  Sholes  retired  from  the  office,  leaving  Hyer  sole  editor  and  proprietor. 

February  23,  1842,  Hyer  retired  from  the  office,  and  J.  Gillett  Knapp  became  sole  editor 
and  proprietor. 

Jiily  2,  1842,  Knapp  retired,  and  Harrison  Reed  became  the  editor  and  publisher.  Up  to 
this  time  the  Enquirer  had  been  Democratic  in  politics,  so  far  as  it  had  been  anything;  its 
special  point  was  anti-Doty,  On  assuming  control  of  the  establishment.  Reed  changed  the  spell- 
ing of  the  word  )Visconsin  at  the  heading  of  the  paper  to  "  Wiskonsan,"  and  the  position  of  the 
paper  to  that  of  a  strong  supporter  of  Doty. 

September  2,  1842,  Reed  retired,  and  David  Lambert  succeeded  him  in  the  editorial  control 
of  the  paper — Reed,  however,  continuing  as  publisher.  In  his  introductory,  Lambert  expressed 
his  dislike  for  both  parties,  but  pledged  his  support  to  the  then  National  (Tyler)  and  Territorial 
(Doty)  administrations. 

January  5,  1843,  Reed  withdrew  entirely  from  the  office,  and  Lambert  became  sole  editor 
and  publisher.  During  this  winter,  the  paper  seems  to  have  had  a  feeble  existence,  appearing 
about  half  the  time  on  a  small  sheet,  and  printed  on  a  very  poor  quality  of  paper.  Strong 
symptoms  of  a  decline  were  visible  in  the  appearance  of  the  sheet  from  week  to  week. 

June  7,  1843,  the  office  was  conveyed  by  Lambert  to  Barlow  Shackleford  and  Henry  A. 
Lambert.  The  paper  soon  after  suspended.  It  will  be  seen,  that,  in  an  existence  of  something 
less  than  five  years,  the  Enquirer  experienced  twelve  changes  of  proprietorship.  During  most 
of  the  time  the  paper  was  very  well  printed,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  good  degree  of  ability  in 
its  editorial  columns — more  than  is  usual  in  small  country  places. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal. — It  is  claimed  for  the  State  Journal  that  it  is  the  second 
paper  established  at  Madison.  In  order  to  make  clear  this  claim,  it  is  necessary  to  give  its  his- 
tory from  the  commencement,  of  the  Madison  Express,  in  1839.  The  first  number  of  the  ^spmt 
was  issued  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1839,  with  William  W.  Wyman  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. It  was  a  neatly  printed,  six-column  weekly  paper.  It  supported  the  then  Territorial  admin- 
istration, and  claimed  to  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  In 
July,  1840,  it  was  enlarged  to  a  seven-column  paper,  and  took  position  as  a  champion  of  the 
Whig  party — declaring  for  William  H.  Harrison  and  reform.  The  paper  was  continued  without 
change  until  May,  1848,  when  it  was  suspended  for  a  few  weeks.  During  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1847-48,  a  tri-wcekly  Express  was  issued.  While  the  paper  was  undercharge 
of  Mr.  Wyman,  he  was  assisted  in  its  editorial  management,  at  different  times,  by  Julius  T, 
Clark,  Esq.,  William  Welch,  Esq.,  David  Atwood,  and,  perhaps,  others. 

In  October,  1848,  the  office  of  the  Madison  Express  was  purchased  by  David  Atwood  and 
Royal  Buck,  and  its  publication  was  resumed,  under  their  management,  as  the  Wiseonm  Ex- 
press. In  1850,  Alvan  E.  Bovay  was  associated  in  its  management  for  a  few  weeks.  During 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1851,  the  Express  was  issued  daily.  In  1850,  the  Wisconsin 
Statesman  was  established,  as  a  Whig  paper,  and  was  continued  until  the  summer  of  1852,  when 
the  offices  of  the  Express  and  Statesman  were  consolidated,  and  the  names  of  both  papers  were 
dropped,  that  of  Wisconsin  Palladium  adopted,  and  it  was  issued  for  a  few  weeks  under  the 
joint  proprietorship  of  both  old  papers — Messrs.  Atwood  &  Buck  and  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Atwood,  Wymans  &  Buck  ;  the  Wymans  included  W.  W.  Wyman  and 
his  sons,  William  H.  and  Albert  U.  Wyman.  The  Palladium  y/as  issued  as  a  daily  and  weekly; 
but,  after  eleven  weeks,  owing  to  disagreements  in  the  firm,  it  was  suspended,  and  the  otate 
Journal  took  its  phice,  under  the  sole  management  of  David  Atwood.  The  direct  connection 
of  the  State  Journal  has  thus  been  shown  with  the  second  paper  that  was  started  in  Madison. 
It  has  been  continuous,  with  only  a  change  of  name;  and  the  present  proprietor  of  the  otate 
Journal  purchased  the  office  from  the  first  proprietor  of  the  Express,  in  1848,  and  has  been 
connected  with  its  publication  ever  since  that  time. 
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The  paper  was  first  issued  under  the  name  of  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  in  September, 
1852  as  a  daily  and  weekly  publication ;  in  1856,  a  tri-weekly  was  added,  and  the  three  edi- 
tioDs'of  the  paper  have  been  published  ever  since  without  interruption.  At  the  beginning  the 
daily  Journal  was  a  five-column,  four-page  paper,  and  the  weekly  was  an  eight-column  sheet. 
In  May,  1854,  the  daily  was  enlarged  to  a  six-column  paper,  and,  in  1857,  it  was  again  enlarged 
to  its  present  size — a  seven-column  sheet.  The  weekly  has  been  changed  twice — in  1859,  to  a 
nine-column,  four-page  sheet,  and,  in  1862,  to  an  eight-page  paper    with  six  columns  on  the 

pjgg its  present  size.     The  State  Journal  was  a  Whig  paper  so  long  as  that  party  existed ;  it 

became  an  advocate  of  the  Republican  party  on  the  organization  of  that  party  in  1854,  and  so 
remains  at  the  present  time. 

The  changes  of  proprietorship  in  the  State  Journal  have  been  but  few.  In  May,  1854,  Mr. 
Horace  Rublee,  who  had  assisted  in  its  editorial  management  for  the  previous  year,  became  an 
equal  partner  in  its  management,  under  the  firm  of  Atwood  &  Rublee.  In  1859,  Mr  Harrison 
Reed  purchased  a  third  interest  in  the  office,  and  for  two  years  the  partnership  firm  was  Atwood, 
Rublee  &  Reed;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  Atwood  &  Rublee  became  again  the  proprietors. 
In  May,  1869,  Mr.  Rublee  disposed  of  his  interest  to  J.  0.  Culver,  Esq. ;  and,  until  the  1st  of 
January,  1877,  the  firm  name  of  the  publishers  was  Atwood  &  Culver ;  at  the  last  date,  David 
Atwood  became  sole  proprietor,  and  still  continues  to  publish  the  daily,  tri-weekly  and  weekly 
State  Journal.  Such  has  been  the  proprietorship  of  the  paper,  from  December,  1839,  when 
W  W.  Wyman  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Madison  Express. 

Several  persons  have  been  connected  with  the  editorial  management  of  the  State  Journal, 
in  addition  to  its  proprietors.  In  1855,  George  Gary,  Esq.,  of  Oshkosh,  became  thus  connected, 
and  remained  with  the  paper  until  February,  1856.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Turner,  H.  K.  Smith  and 
L.  J.  Bates  were  assistants  in  this  department,  between  1856  and  1860,  each  for  a  short  time. 
In  1861,  Mr.  Harlan  M.  Page  took  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper,  and  remained 
on  it  till  July,  1876,  when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  editorial  work.  In 
1863,  James  Ross  was  local  editor  for  a  short  time.  During  the  year  1873,  H.  R.  Farnum  was 
the  local  editor  on  the  Journal.  In  January,  1874,  Mr.  Levi  Alden  became  connected  with  the 
office,  and  most  of  the  time  since  has  assisted  in  the  editorial  department,  and  still  remains  in 
this  position.  As  early  as  1868,  Charles  D.  Atwood  became  a  reporter  and  assistant  on  the 
staff.  In  1872,  he  went  to  Liverpool  with  Ex-Gov.  Fairchild,  and  was  nearly  four  years  Vice 
Consul  at  that  place.  In  1876,  he  returned,  and  took  an  active  position  on  the  editorial  staff, 
where  he  labored  diligently  till  his  death,  in  February,  1878.  In  the  spring  of  1877,  Reuben 
G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  took  position  as  an  editor  on  the  paper,  and  still  remains  in  it.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1880,  E.  R.  Petherick  assumed  duties  as  local  editor,  and  still  fills  that  place. 

The  editorial  management  of  the  State  Journal  is  now  (1880)  in  control  of  David  Atwood, 
Levi  Alden,  R,  G.  Thwaites  and  E.  R.  Petherick.  The  history  of  these  men,  after  their  con- 
nection with  the  Journal,  will  have  to  be  written  at  some  future  time.  Of  those  who  have  been, 
lit  some  time,  connected  with  the  editorial  management  of  the  paper,  and  have  left  it,  a  few  words 
as  to  their  career  subsequent  to  leaving  it,  may  be  proper. 

William  W.  Wyman,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  Express,  in  1848,  sold  out  the  ofiice ; 
la  1850,  started  the  Statesman ;  in  1852,  was  a  short  time  connected  with  the  Palladium ; 
served  one  year  as  Treasurer  of  Dane  County ;  kept  Badger  Hotel,  in  Madison  a  year  or  two ; 
m  1855,  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb. ;  was  Postmaster  at  that  place,  and  Territorial  Treasurer ; 
established  the  Omaha  Times  in  1857,  and  published  it  some  two  years.  He  died  February  20, 
lo64,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Royal  Buck,  in  1852,  settled  in  Fond  du  Lac,  and,  for  several  years,  published  the 
iiountain  City  EeraU  at  that  place.  In  1860,  he  removed  to  Nebraska  Territory ;  published  a 
paper  at  Nebraska  City  for  a  short  time ;  was  a  few  years  Register  of  the  land  office  at  that  place ; 
las  been  in  several  kinds  of  business,  and,  at  last  accounts,  was  a  farmer  in  Nebraska, 
in  th  a""*  -^"^yi  many  years  ago  settled  in  Ripon,  has  represented  his  district  two  terms 
^  Assembly;  was  a  Major  of  the  Nineteenth   Regiment  of  Infantry,  served  two  years   in 
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the  army,  resigned  and  returned  to  Ripon,  where  he  still  resides  and  is  a  prominent  citizen  ol 
the  place.  ' 

William  H.  Wyman,  soon  after  leaving  the  paper  in  1852,  became  connected  with  the 
^tna  Insurance  Company,  and  haS  remained  with  that  company  ever  since.  He  now  has 
charge  of  its  Western  department,  and  is  located  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  is  a  very  superior 
business  man. 

Albert  U.  Wyman  followed  setting  type  for  a  few  years  with  great  success.  He  ranked  as 
the  fastest  compositor  in  the  West.  He  then  became  a  banker's  clerk  ;  held  a  clerkship  a  short 
time  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  at  Madison  ;  went  to  Nebraska,  and  was  in  the  banking 
business  at  Omaha  ;  and  many  years  ago  he  went  to  Washington,  and  served  as  Cashier  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  as  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  as  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  He  holds 
a  high  rank  as  a  business  man,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity  of  character. 

Hon.  Horace  Rublee,  in  the  spring  of  1869,  was  appointed  United  States  Mmister  Resident 
to  Switzerland,  a  position  he  filled  with  great  acceptance  till  the  fall  of  1876,  when  he  resigned 
and  returned  to  the  United  States,  since  which  time  he  has  engaged  in  no  regular  business 

Hon.  Harrison  Reed,  after  his  retirement  from  the  State  Journal,  was  appointed  Tax 
Commissioner  in  Florida.  After  the  war,  he  was  elected  and  served  one  term  as  Governor  of 
that  State  and  is  still  a  prominent  citizen  of  it. 

Hon,  George  Gary  practiced  law  in  Oshkosh  for  several  years,  and  for  some  ten  years  last 
past  has  been  County  Judge  of  Winnebago  County. 

Hon.  A.  J'.  Turner  was  for  many  years  the  editor  of  the  State  Register  at  Portage ;  has 
served  several  terms  in  the  Assembly;  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  in  Columbia  County;  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  State  Senate,  and,  in  1878,  became  Railroad  Commissioner,  a  position  he  still 
holds. 

Hayden  K.  Smith  has  been  for  many  years  the  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  and 
is  a  man  of  decided  ability,'  and  a  clear  and  forcible  writer. 

L.  J.  Bates,  since  he  left  the  State  Journal,  has  been  most  of  the  time  in  Petroit,  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  editorial  departments  of  several  papers  in  that  city,  where  he  still 
resides. 

Harlan  M.  Page  now  resides  in  Baraboo.  His  health  has  not  been  such  aS  to  permit  him 
to  engage  in  any  permanent  business  since  he  left  the  Journal  office  in  1876. 

James  Ross  has  been  a  clerk  in  the  State  Capitol,  a  teinperance  lecturer,  and  is  now  in 
Australia. 

H.  R.  Farnum  was  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reporter  for  a  year  or  two ; 
he  then  became  connected  with  a  business  house  in  Chicago,  where  he  still  remains. 

Maj.  J.  0.  Culver,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  removed  to  California,  where  he  has  heen 
engaged  a  portion  of  the  time  in  mining  operations,  and  was  connected  a  year  or  two  with  the 
editorial  staff  of  a  paper  at  Oakland. 

Thus  is  traced  the  history  of  a  paper  in  Madison  for  the  term  of  forty-one  years,  and  of 
each  person  that  has  been  known  as  connected  with  its  editorial  management  during  that  long 
period  of  time.  The  State  Journal  is  now  in  better  condition  financially  than  ever  before; 
and  connected  with  the  establishment  are  a  large  book-printing  office  and  stereotype  foundry, 
which  do  a  large  business,  and  turn  out  very  superior  work. 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat,  the  third  paper  established  in  Dane  County,  was  printed  in  Madi- 
son. It  was  a  six-column  weekly.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  the  18th  of  October,  1842. 
J.  G.  Knapp  and  John  Delaney  were  its  editors  and  proprietors.  It  was  Democratic.  On  the 
9th  of  February,  1843,  John  P.  Sheldon  and  George  Hyer  succeeded  Knapp  &  Delaney  in 
its  publicatif.n,  and  the  paper  was  continued  without  further  change  until  March  14, 1844,  when 
its  publication  ended. 

The  Wisconsin  Argus. — The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued  in  Madison  April  2^ 
1844,  S.  Mills  &  Co.,  proprietors.  The  members  of  the  firm  were  Simon  Mills,  John  Y.  Smm 
and  Benjamin  Holt.     Mr.  Smith  had  the  entire  control  of  the  editorial  department  of  the  paper. 
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It  was  a  neatly  printed  six-column  weekly,  edited  with  ability,  and  bore  at  its  mast-head  the 
names  of  Polk  and  Dallas.  In  its  democracy,  at  this  time,  it  was  emphatically  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  a  hard-money  currency,  etc. 

December  22,  1846,  H.  A.  Tenney,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Jeffersonian,  at 
Galena  111.,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Argus  establishment  and  became  a  joint  editor  with 
Mr.  Smith— S.  Mills  &  Co.  continuing  as  publishers. 

February  15,  1847,  the  Argus  was  enlarged  to  a  seven-column  paper,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  name  of  Mr.  Mills  disappeared,  and  the  name  of  the  publishing  firm  was  Tenney,  Smith 
&  Holt.  During  the  Second  Constitutional  Convention  in  1847-48,  and  the  last  Territorial 
session  of  the  Legislature,  in  1848,  the  Argus  was  issued  tri- weekly  as  well  as  weekly. 

August  21,  1849,  David  T.  Dickson  purchased  an  interest  in  the  establishment,  and  the 
firm  name  was  changed  to  Tenney,  Smith,  Hole  &  Co.  This  arrangement  continued  till  the 
spring  of  1851.  In  April  of  that  year.  Smith,  Holt  &  Dickson  disposed  of  their  interest  in  the 
Argus  to  S.  D.  Carpenter  and  H.  A.  Tenney,  who  became  joint  editors  and  proprietors  of  the 
paper. 

For  several  years,  the  Argus  had  been  the  leading  paper  in  the  State  of  that  branch  of  the 
Democratic  party  familiarly  called  "  Old  Hunkers,"  the  Democrat  at  Madison  leading  the 
other  branch  known  as  "Tadpoles."  The  ^r^ws  was  a  lively  and  ably  conducted  paper.  It 
carried  its  party  through  many  hard-fought  political  contests  with  marked  ability  and  success. 
The  division  of  the  Democratic  party  above  alluded  to  was  occasioned  by  a  diflFerence  of  opinion 
respecting  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  Constitution,  and  the  discussion  during  the  can- 
vass for  and  against  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  The  Argus  and  its  followers,  the  "  Hunk- 
ers," opposed  its  adoption,  aided  by  a  large  portion  of  the  old  Whi'g  party ;  and  the  "  Tadpoles  " 
supported  it.  The  division  thus  created  was  continued  within  the  ranks  of  the  party  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  not  so  strong  as  to  lose  the  power  in  the  State — except  in  a  single  term  of  Gov- 
ernor (Farw  ell) — until  after  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party.  The  paper  survived  until 
the  middle  of  June,  1852. 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat. — This  paper  was  established  January  11,  1846,  by  Beriah 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher.  It  commenced  as  a  six-column  paper,  Democratic  in  politics,  and 
was  published  weekly. 

January  16,  1847,  the  Democrat  was  enlarged  to  a  seven-column  sheet.  It  was  subse- 
quently reduced  to  a  five-column  paper,  then  increased  to  six  columns,  and  was  consolidated 
with  the  Argus,  June  15,  1852.  The  new  paper  took  the  name  of  Argus  and  Democrat,  by 
Brown  &  Carpenter.     The  Democrat  was  published  daily  during  the  sessions  ot  1851-52. 

The  paper  was  a  radical  Democratic  sheet,  evincing  at  times  marked  ability.  Mr.  Brown 
was  the  leading  editor  of  what  was  called  the  "  Tadpole  "  branch  of  his  party  during  its  life- 
time.   The  existence  of  the  paper  terminated  in  June,  1852. 

Argus  and  Democrat. — June  15,  1852,  Mr.  Tenney  retired  from  the  Argus,  and  the  two 
Democratic  papers  of  Madison,  the  Argus  and  the  Democrat,  were  merged  in  one,  and  Beriah 
■orowa  and  S.  D.  Carpenter  became  joint  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  consolidated  paper, 
which  retained  the  names  of  both  of  the  old  ones  and  appeared  as  the  Argus  and  Democrat. 
A  daily  was  permanently  established  at  this  time.  It  was  a  five-column  sheet,  neatly  printed, 
ihe  Argus  was  issued  daily  during  the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature. 
.  ■  ^P"^  '^'  1853,  Mr  Carpenter  retired  from  the  establishment,  leaving  the  sole  management 
with  Beriah  Brown.  »  a  s 

July  24, 1854,  the  daily  was  enlarged  to  a  six-column  paper,  and  Elias  A.  Calkins  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Brown  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  Argus  and  Democrat. 
y.  -p  Pj^  ^*^'  ■'■^^^'  ^'■-  Brown  disposed  of  the  establishment,  and  B.  A.  Calkins  and  James 
fi-  mudfit  became  the  editors  and  proprietors. 

January  2, 1856,  the  daily  was  enlarged  to  a  seven-column  sheet. 
January  2, 1857,  the  daily  was  enlarged  to  an  eight-column  sheet 
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M^y  12,  1857,  Mr.  Proudfit  disposed  of  his  interest  to  George  Webb,  and  the  paper  was 
continued  by- Galkins  &  Webb. 

November  20,  1857,  the  daily  was  reduced  in  size  to  a  seven-column  sheet. 

January  3,  1859,  Beriah  Brown  again  became  connected  with  the  paper ,  the  publishing 
firm  was  changed  to  George  Webb  &  Co.,  and  Brown  and  Calkins  were  the  editors. 

April  6,  1859,  Mr.  Brown  again  retired  from'  the  paper,  and  Calkins  &  Webb  assumed 
full  control. 

June  16,  1859,  all  names  of-  editors  or  publishers  disappeared,  and  the  paper  seemed  to 
run  itself. 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  the  Argus  and  Democrat  was  discontinued,  and  the  printing 
materials  of  the  office  were  purchased  by  the  Patriot  and  State  Journal  offices, 

April  2,  1860,  E.  A.  Calkins  and  M.  Cullaton  bought  a  new  office  and  ostensibly  revived 
the  publication  of  the  Argus  and  Democrat.  A  daily  and  weekly  were  established.  The 
daily  was  a  six-column  sheet.     The  name  of  the  firm  was  E.  A.  Calkins  &  Co. 

December  6,  1860,  the  daily  was  enlarged  to  a  seven-column  sheet. 

Early  in  1861,  Mr  Calkins  sold  out  his  interest  to  John  Y.  Smith,  and  Smith  &  CjiUaton 
continued  the  publication.  At  this  date,  H.  K.  Smith  became  an  associate  editor.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  paper  had  been  Democratic  in  politics.  Mr.  Smith  devoted  his  energies  to  the  cur- 
rency question  mainly,  rather  leaning  toward  the  Republican  organization. generally. 

October  23,  1861,  the  daily  was  reduced  in  size  to  a  six-column  paper. 

January  4,  1862,  the  daily  was  discontinued.  The  weekly  was  continued  till  June  10, 
1862,  when  it  went  out  without  announcing,  its  own  demise.  The  revived  Argus  and  Democrat. 
had  an  existence  not  marked  with  very  brilliant  success  pecuniarily,  though  it  was  a  spirited 
paper  of  two  years  and  three  weeks.  The  material  of  the  office  was  rented  to  Roberts  &  Co. 
a  few  months,  on  which  they  executed  the  State  printing  till  the  following  January.  After- 
ward the  large  power  press  was  sold  to  the  State  Journal  office,  and  the  balance  of  the  material 
to  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  who  had  become  the  State  printers. 

The  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education,  Science  and  General  Literature. — This  was  the 
title  of  a  monthly  publication  established  in  Madison  on  the  1st  of  March,  1850.  The  first 
number  contained  fifty-six  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  in  octavo  form,  and  was  filled  with 
ably-written  articles  on  the  various  subjects  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  periodical.  The  work 
was  too  great  an  undertaking  for  so  small  a  place  as  Madison  then  was,  and  required  too  great 
an  outlay  of  capital  to  keep  it  running.  In  the  third  number,  the  editor,  0.  M.  Conover, 
announced  that  the  publication  had  failed  to  receive  that  support  he  had  hoped,  or  that  was 
necessary  to  continue  its  issue  ;  and  this,  the  third,  was  the  last  number  printed. 

Free  School  Journal  and  Teachers'  Advocate. — This  journal  was  commenced  in  Madison, 
on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1850,  J.  L  Enos,  editor  and  publisher.  It  was  a  monthly  publication, 
containing  thirty-two  pages,  and,  as  its  title  indicates,  devoted  exclusively  to  educational  matter. 
It  was  discontinued  after  about  six  months. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. — This  temperance  paper,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  order  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  in  the  State,  was  at  one  time  published  for  a  few  months  in  Mtdison,  where 
it  was  finally  discontinued ;  it  was  published  in  the  year  1850  or  1851.  Dr  John  W.  'Hunt 
was  the  publisher  during  the  time.  The  paper  was  neatly  printed,  and  was  an  able  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  Temperance.  . 

"2>e  Norske's  Ven"—The  Northman' s  Friend.— The  first  paper  established  in  Dane 
County,  printed  in  a  foreign  language,  was  one  bearing  the  above  title,,  in  the  Norwegian 
language,  by  Ole  Torgerson.  The  first  number  appeared  in  July,  1850.  It  was  neatly  printed, 
and  edited  with  care  and  ability.  In  politics  it  was  Whig.  The  support  was  limited,  and  after 
a  few  months  it  was  discontinued  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement.  This  was  the  secon 
paper  in  the  Norwegian  language  established  in  the  State.  it  i,  ,1 

Wisconsin  Patriot. — The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued  in  Madison  on  the  17th  day 
of  June,  1854,  J.  T.  Marston  and  H.  A.  Tenney,  editors  and  proprietors.  It  was  a  neatly 
printed  seven-column  weekly,  and  supported  the  regular  Democracy  with  force  and  ability. 
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October  14, 1854,  Mr.  Tenney  disposed  of  his  interest  to  S.  D.  Carpenter,  and  shortly  after 
Mr.  Marston  also  disposed  of  his  interest  and  withdrew  from  the  establishment. 

November  1,  1854,  the  Daily  Patriot,  a  fire-column  paper,  was  established  by  Messrs. 

Carpenter  &  Co. 

November  20,  1854,  S.  D.  Carpenter  was  announced  as  political  editor,  and  S.  H.  Car- 
penter as  local  editor  and  publisher. 

February  12,  1855,  the  daily  was  enlarged  to  a  six-column  paper. 

July  17, 1855,  S.  D.  and  S.  H.  Carpenter  were  announced  as  joint  editors,  S.  H.  Car- 
penter continuing  as  publisher. 

January  29,  1856,  S.  D.  and  S.  H.  Carpenter  were  announced  as  editors  and  publishers. 

July  28,  1856,  the  daily  was  enlarged  to  a  seven-column  paper,  and  S.  H.  Carpenter  retited 
from  the  establishment,  having  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Rolla  A.  Law.  S.  D.  Carpenter  and 
R.  A.  Law  were  announced  as  editors,  and  Rolla  A.  Law  as  publisher. 

August  2,  1856,  the  Weekly  Patriot  was  enlarged  to  an  eight-column  paper. 

September  29,  1856,  the  Daily  Patriot  was  enlarged  to  an  eight-column  paper. 

July  2,  1857,  R.  A.  Law  retired  from  the  oflBce,  leaving  S.  D.  Carpenter  sole  editor  and 
proprietor. 

August  24,  1857,  John  T.  Martin  became  a  joint  publisher  with  Carpenter,  the  name  of 
the  firm  being  Carpenter  &  Martin. 

December  1,  1857,  the  daily  was  reduced  to  a  six-column  paper. 

April  16,  1858,  Mr.  Martin  withdrew  from  the  establishment,  Mr.  Carpenter  leasing  the 
office  for  two  years.     About  this  time  the  name  of  James  Ross  appeared  as  the  local  editor. 

April  4, 1859,  George  Hyer  purchased  an  interest  in  the  office,  and  the  paper  was  continued 
by  Carpenter  &  Hyer  as  joint  publishers.  About  this  time,  Beriah  Brown  became  associated 
with  the  Patriot  as  editor,  but  continued  in  this  connection  only  a  few  months,  when  he  retired 
from  the  position,  leaving  Carpenter  &  Hyer  in  full  control.  The  paper  continued  in  the  same 
hands  without  change — except  that  S.  D.  Carpenter  retired  from  the  editorial  department  of  the 
paper  during  the  political  campaign  of  1861,  leaving  Mr.  Hyer  sole  editor — till  the  spring  of 
1864,  April,  probably — when  the  partnership  of  Carpenter  &  Hyer  was  dissolved,  and  the  office 
was  leased  to  Peter  Stout,  J.  B.  Hyer  and  W.  W.  Bird,  who  continued  the  publication  of  the  Daily 
and  Weekly  Patriot.  In  the  meantime  the  weekly  had  been  changed  to  an  eight-page  paper,  and 
the  daily  had  been  reduced  in  size  to  a  six-column  sheet.  Soon  after  the  new  arrangement,  A. 
B.  Braley  assumed  the  editorial  management  of  the  Patriot,  and  continued  in  this  position  till 
the  close  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1864.  The  Patriot  gave  a  vigorous  support  to  Gen. 
McClellan  for  the  Presidency.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  Mr.  Braley  withdrew  from  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  paper. 

November  14,  1 864,  the  publication  of  the  Patriot  was  suspended.  In  the  last  issue,  on 
that  day,  the  editor  announced  its  discontinuance  as  follows  :  "  Circumstances  beyond  our  con- 
trol render  it  out  of  the  question  to  further  continue  the  publication  of  our"  daily.  The  sudden 
and  enormous  rise  in  paper,  fuel,  materials,  labor,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  forced  upon 
ns  this  most  disagreeable  necessity." 

"•^«f  Nonke  Amerikaner  " — The  Norwegian  American. — This  paper  was  established  in 
ifvr™'  ^"  ■'^^•'^'°^^'')  1854,  by  Elias  Stangeland,  and  was  continued  to  be  published  by  him 
till  May,  1857,  when  it  was  discontinued.     It  was  Democratic  in  politics,  and  was  edited  with 
Bpmt  and  ability.     Its  circulation  was  small,  and  the  office  did  not  pay  expenses. 

fhe  Madison  Capitol. — A  weekly  paper  bearing  the  above  title,  was  established  in  Madison, 
m  the  winter  of  1855,  J.  Nolan,  editor,  and  L.  Poland  &  Co.,  publishers.  It  was  a  semi-relig- 
ious and  literary  journal,  giving  some  attention  to  news  items,  but  calculated  specially  for  the 
improvement  of  morals.  It  was  published  but  a  short  time  when  it  was  merged  with 
• .  ,  *^  .^™^  American. — A  weekly  paper  bearing  this  title  made  its  appearance  in  Madison, 
&  0  ^^M°^  a^  ■^^^^'  ^^^^^^  ^y  ^"  association  of  Americans,  and  published  by  J.  A.  Somerby 
^0.    Mr.  Somerby  was  the  local  editor.     It  was  an  advocate  of  the  American  or  Know- 
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Nothing  organization.  After  a  few  weeks  the  Capitol  and  True  American  became  united  into 
one  paper,  and  continued  under  the  name  of  True  American.  The  support  to  the  paper  was 
small,  and  its  publication  was  discontinued  in  the  fall  of  1855.  At  one  time,  Dr.  A.  C.  Byers 
was  connected  with  the  establishment.  Mr.  Somerby  withdrew  from  the  concern  a  few  weeks 
before  its  discontinuance,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  before  it  was  merged  with  the  American 
in  Milwaukee,  which  was  the  finale  of  the  True  American. 

The  Wisconsin  Farmer. — Early  in  the  year  1855,  Mark  Miller  and  S.  P.  Lathrop,  who 
had  been  publishing  for  some  years  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer  and  Northwestern  Culti- 
vator, at  Janesville,  removed  the  office  of  that  monthly  to  Madison,  where  they  continued  the 
publication  till  about  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  when  D.  J.  Powers  and  E.  W.  Skinner  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  Mr.  Miller.  It  was  enlarged  in  January,  1856,  and  the  words  "  and 
Iowa  "  dropped  from  the  title.  It  contained  forty-eight  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  in  each 
number,  devoted  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanic  arts  and  education.  It  was  edited  with 
spirit  and  ability,  and  obtained,  in  1857,  a  circulation  of  10,000  copies.  In  January,  1857,  J. 
W.  Hoyt  became  connected  with  the  editorial  management  of  the  Farmer.  During  the  year 
1857,  the  Farmer  was  published  by  Messrs.  Powers  k  Skinner,  assisted  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment by  Dr.  Hoyt.  ' 

January  1,  1858,  Mr.  Skinner  retired  from  the  Farmer,  and  Powers  &  Hoyt  became  joint 
editors  and  publishers.  This  arrangement  continued  through  the  years  1858  and  1859.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1860,  the  publishing  firm  was  D.  J.  Powers  &  Co.,  Dr.  Hoyt 
remaining  in  the  editorial  department.  (The  "  Co.,"  at  this  time,  was  Atwood  &  Rublee,  of 
the  State  Journal.) 

In  February,  1861,  D.  J.  Powers  &  Co.  disposed  of  all  interest  in  the  Farmer  and  the 
publishing  firm  became  J.  W.  Hoyt  &  Co.,  being  J.  W..  Hoyt  and  Albert  Wood.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  through  the  year  1861,  when  Mr.  Wood  disposed  of  all  interest  in  the  Fanner, 
and  Hoyt  &  Campbell  became  the  publishers  (J.  W.  Hoyt  and  0.  M.  Campbell). 

In  the  January  number  for  1865,  a  slight  change  occurred,  Mr.  Hoyt  was  announced  as 
editor  and  C.  M.  Campbell  as  publisher. 

lA  November,  Mr.  Campbell  died,  and  W.  B.  Davis  became  the  publisher  of  that  monthly, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt  continuing  as  editor,  assisted  by  E.  E.  Pratt. 

The  paper  was  merged  into  the  Western  Farmer  on  the  2d  of  January,  1868,  W.  B. 
Davis,  editor  and  publisher.     It  continued  several  years,  but  finally  was  forced  to  succumb. 

The  Western  Fireside. — This  was  the  title  of  a  neatly  printed  seven-column  weekly  paper, 
established  in  Madison  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1857.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. It  was  devoted  to  literary  and  miscellaneous  reading  and  news,  taking  no  part  in 
politics.  The  Fireside  was  a  good  family  paper,  ably  edited  ;  but  its  support  was  not  sufficient 
to  continue  its  publication. 

November  14,  1857,  William  H.  Holt  became  the  publisher — Mr.  Carpenter  remaining  as 
editor. 

January  8,  1858,  the  Fireside  was  discontinued  for  the  want  of  material  aid  with  which  to 
run  it ;  and  shortly  after  the  printing  materials  on  which  it  was  printed  were  purchased  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  State  Journal. 

Nordstjernen  [The  North  Star). — This  paper  was  started  in  Madison  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1857,  by  the  "  Scandinavian  Democratic  Press  Association,"  and  was  continued  till  December 
of  the  same  year,  when  it  was  suspended  until  the  fall  of  1858.  The  establishment  was  rented 
in  August,  1858,  to  H.  Borschenius,  Esq. ,  who  revived  the  publication  of  the  paper  and  continued  it 
for  a  year  or  two,  when  it  was  discontinued.  It  was  a  Democratic  paper,  and  had  a  fair  circu- 
lation. 

The  JEmigranten. — This  paper  was  established  at  Inmansville,  Rock  County,  in  1852,  by 
the  "  Scandinavian  Press  Association."  It  was  at  first  Democratic  in  politics,  but  subsequently 
became  a  strong  Republican  paper.  In  the  fall  of  1857,  the  Emigranten  office  was  removed  to 
Madison ;  the  paper  is  now  published  in  La  Crossp. 
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Students'  Mucellany. — During  the  year  1857,  the  students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Dublished  a  monthly  bearing  the  above  title.  It  was  edited  by  the  students,  and  filled  with 
original  commanications  from  the  members  of  the  University,  It  contained  thirty-two  pages  of 
matter  and  evinced  considerable  ability.     It  was  continued  about  one  year,  when  the  project 

was  given  up. 

Wisoonsin  Journdl  of  Education. — In  January,  1858,  this  monthly  publication  was 
removed  from  Racine,  where  it  had  been  issued  for  one  year,  to  Madison.  It  contained 
forty  pages  of  matter, devoted  wholly  to  the  cause  of  education;  was  neatly  printed,  and  proved 
a  valuable  periodical  to  teachers  and  all  others  connected  with  the  education  of  children.  It  was 
ostensibly  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  but  really  by 
A.  J.  Craig,  who  had  the  whole  management  of  the  Journal,  both  as  editor  and  publisher. 

June,  1860,  Mr.  Craig  withdrew  from  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt.  Mr.  Pradt,  who,  before  his  removal  to  this  State,  had  been  a  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  also  the  Principal  of  an  academy  in  Peiyisylvania,  took  charge  of  the 
Journal  at  the  commencement  of  Vol.  V,  July,  1860,  and  issued  the  next  five  volumes,  when  he 
removed  from  the  State  for  two  years,  and  the  publication  was  suspended.  The  patronage  of 
the  State  had  been  withdrawn  a  year  before.  A  publication  bearing  the  same  name  was  issued 
one  year  at  Mineral  Point,  by  H.  G.  Peck,  in  1865-66,  but  was  not  recognized  as  the  organ  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  or  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

In  1870,  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  by  resolution,  requested  the  resumption  of  the 
publication,  at  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  his  assistant,  and  the  first  number 
of  a  new  series  appeared  accordingly  in  January,  1871 ;  the  editors,  under  the  resolution,  being 
Supt.  Samuel  Fallows,  and  Asst.  Supt.  J.  B.  Pradt.  The  tenth  volume  of  this  new  series 
ends  with  1880.  Supt.  Fallows  and  Asst.  Supt.  Pradt  issued  the  first  three  volumes  of  this 
series.  Supt.  Searing  was  connected  with  the  issue  of  the  next  four  volumes,  and  Supt.  Whit- 
ford  will  have  finished  a  connection  with  the  issue  of  the  last  four  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880. 
Mr.  Pradt  has  continued  his  connection  with  the  publication,  as  Assistant  Superintendent,  dur- 
ing all  this  time. 

The  first  volume  of  the  old  series  was  issued  in  Racine.  The  subsequent  volumes  have 
been  issued  in  Madison.  It  is  printed  by  David  Atwood,  at  the  State  Journal  ofiice,  and  its 
circulation  is  about  2,100.         < 

The  Madison  BemoJcrat — A  German  paper,  established  February  2,  1858,  had  but  a  brief 
existence. 

The  Higher  Law. — Such  was  the  imposing  title  of  a  paper,  the  first  number  of  which  was 
issued  in  Madison,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1861,  by  Herbert  Reed,  editor  and  proprietor. 
It  was  an  eight-page  paper,  large  in  size  and  elegantly  printed.  It  was  the  best  specimen  of  a 
paper,  so  far  as  looks  are  concerned,  that  was  ever  printed  in  Madison.  It  wa,s  devoted  to 
literary,  religious,  temperance,  agricultural,  scientific  and  news  matter,  together  with  a  great 
variety  of  other  subjects.  The  Band  of  Hope  received  a  due  share  of  attention  in  the  columns 
of  the  Higher  Law.  E.  B.  Quiner  had  charge  of  some  of  the  editorial  departments.  After 
a  brief  struggle  with  this  vain  world  of  three  months,  the  Higher  Law  was  discontinued  on  the 
4th  day  of  April,  1861. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  C.  Lohman  established  a  German  weekly  paper,  entitled  the  Madison 
Zeitmg,  which  was  discontinued  shortly  after  the  election  of  that  year.  It  was  Democratic  in 
politics. 

October  5,  1865,  the  Wisconsin  democrat  was  established  in  Madison,  by  George  Hyer 
Md  D.  W.  Fernandez.  It  commenced  with  a  daily  and  weekly  edition,  the  former  a  six-column 
paper,  and  the  latter  contained  eight  columns  to  the  page.  The  Democrat  advocated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  was  a  spirited  paper,  possessing  a  very  neat  typographical 

T  -p   r  t^"''  ^^^^'  ^^^  °^^^  °^  ^^^  Wisconsin  Capitol,  that  had  been  published  bv  Messrs.  W. 
J.  I'ark  &  Co,,  was  sold  to  Messrs.  George  Hyer,  E.  A.  Calkins  and   D.  W.  Fernandez,  and 
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the  offices  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Democrat  were  consolidated,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1866 
the  first  number  of  a  new  paper,  entitled  the  Wisconsin  Union,  was  issued,  both  the  old  papers 
being  discontinued.  The  Union  took  position  as  a  "  Johnson "  organ.  In  December,  Mr. 
Calkins  withdrew  from  the  business  part  of  the  firm,  but  remained  as  a  joint  editor,  with  Hyer 
&  Fernandez.  The  Union  was  published  daily  and  weekly,  the  former  seven  columns,  and  the 
latter  eight.  It  ended  by  the  selling  of  the  whole  stock  to  G.  E.  Gordon,  who  changed  the 
name  to  the  Madison  Democrat. 

The  Home  Diary,  by  V.  J.  Welch,  was  started  July  21,  1865 — a  racy  paper — and  is  still 
issued  "  semi-occasionally  as  occasion  may  require." 

During  the  year  1866,  S.  W.  Martin,  of  Madison,  issued  monthly  a  small  paper  entitled 
the  Soldiers'  Record.  It  contained  much  information  in  reference  to  the  soldiers  from  this 
State  in  the  late  war  that  was  valuable  for  preservation.  It  had  a  precarious  existence  of 
several  years,  and  "  went  out  "  without  any  ado. 

The  Madison  Democrat  was  established  May  21,  1868,  by  G.  E.  Gordon,  who,  in  his  salu- 
tatory, says : 

"  It  is  with  no  assumed  diffidence  and  hesitation  that  the  editor,  who  is  also  publisher  and 
proprietor,  of  the  Madison  Democrat,  appears  before  this  community  in  an  editorial  capacity. 
The  cause  thereof  is  two-fold." 

"First. — Although  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Madison  Democratic  chair-editorial 
have  been  able  writers,  and  none  were  below  mediocrity,  yet  the  experience  of  several  months 
past  has  had  a  depressing,  if  not  an  exasperating,  effect  upon  the  Democracy,  and  rendered  the 
position  of  the  undersigned  one  of  anxiety  and  embarrassment.  In  view  of  the  pending  Presi- 
dential contest,  one  of  the  most,  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  political  campaigns  ever 
entered  upon  in  the  United  States,  much  will  be  expected  and  required  of  the  editor  of  a  Demo- 
cratic paper  at  the  Wisconsin  capital,  much  more  indeed,  we  fear,  than  will  be  realized.  Yet, 
from  the  fact  that  two  or  three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last  Democratic  paper  in  this  city 
went  down  beneath  the  waves  of  unsuccessful  experiment,  and  no  one  had  ventured  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thus  created — a  vacancy  which  has  been  painfully  felt  far  and  wide — we  determined  to 
commence  the  publication  of  a  Democratic  paper  at  Madison.  This  resolve  we  did  not  make 
with  precipitation,  or  unadvisedly.  We  were  willing,  and  so  expressed  on  repeated  occasions, 
should  abler  and  more  desirable  parties  wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  enterprise,  to 
give  way  and  not  interfere  with  them.  But,  none  such  appearing,  and  there  being  a  manifest 
and  pressing  necessity  that  a  Democratic  paper  should  be  issued  here,  we  hesitated  no  longer. 
Therefore  we  purchased  of  the  proprietors  and  mortgagees  of  the  late  Union  office,  all  the 
materials  of  that  establishment,  and  have  added  considerably  thereto.  The  Democrat  is  placed 
at  the  outset  on  a  firm  financial  foundation  ;  and  if  the  Democracy  of  this  city  and  county  alone 
but  half  do  their  duty  toward  a  party  organ,  we  hope  to  give  them  as  good  a  paper  as  is  published 
in  the  State,  and  yet  be  able  to  balance  our  books  at  the  close  of  the  year  without  too  much  of 
a  deficiency  on  the  credit  side. 

"  Second. — Another  cause  of  hesitation  on  our  part  to  initiate  this  enterprise  was  the  fact 
that  the  organ  of  the  Republicans  of  Madison  was  represented  to  be  of  great  relative  merit,  and 
its  trio  of  editors — particularly  the  one  chief  of  the  State  Central  Committee— of  superior  intel- 
lectual and  disputatious  ability.  To  combat,  single-handed,  against  triple  odds,  might  seem  pre- 
sumptuous in  any  one,  soever  widely  and  favorably  known,  and,  of  course,  so  much  the  more 
presuming  in  him  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  either  political  celebrity  or  anything  but  the 
most  ordinary  literary  abilities.  Yet  the  Philistines  of  radicalism  had  so  long  vaunted  the 
resistless  might  and  strength  of  their  champion — their  intellectual  Goliath  of  Gath — that  when 
no  fitter  opponent  seemed  willing  to  take  the  field  we,  like  the  stripling  of  Israel,  stepped  mto 
the  arena.  And  there  we  hope  to  do  battle,  at  least  until  the  ides  of  November  next,  with  such 
measure  of  courtesy  as  our  opponents  may  determine.  To  be  sure,  our  antagonists  are  ^™^^T' 
in  brass  (and  greenbacks)— from  head  to  foot.  They  own  '  the  official  State  paper,'  and  all  the 
vast  patronage  which  such  a  designation  presupposes ;  they  control  '  the  official  paper  ot  l^ane 
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Countv,'  and  all  its  attendant  lucre.  Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that,  like  the  giant  of  old,  they  chal- 
lenge the  opposing  Democracy  to  single  combat  ?  To  the  skeptical  looker-on,  the  Jesuit  of  the 
contest  may  appear  only  too  certain.  But,  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  truth,  and  armed  with  the 
arguments  of  the  Democracy,  we  shall  sling  stone  after  stone  at  the  brazen  head  of  the  heaven- 
and-earth-defying  monster  of  radicalism;  and,  despite  his  vaunts  and  his  corruption  and  his 
tyranny,  we  hope  to  assist  in  sinking  deep  into  his  forehead  the  pebble  that  shall  utterly  destroy 
him  and  cause  a  shout  of  gladness  to  arise  from  all  the  honest  people  of  the  land. 

"  Thus  much  we  have  said  in  regard  to  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  heretofore  hesitation  and 
doubts.  Henceforward,  having  enlisted  for  the  war,  we  shall  look  not  back  along  the  political 
course.    'Onward  and  upward,'  onward  with  truth,  and  upward  with  Democracy — shall  be  our 

motto. 

"  It  is  our  desire  and  intention,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  and  the  patronage  which  may  be  afforded 
us  may  warrant,  to  render  the  Democrat  as  good  a  newspaper  as  any  reasonable  man  can  expect. 
In  the  matter  of  local  and  telegraphic  news,  we  shall  not  be  a  laggard  in  the  race,  while  in  other 
respects  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the  Democrat  deserving  of  wide-spread  patronage." 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1871,  J.  B.  Parkinson,  A.  C.  Parkinson,  George  Raymer  and  R.  M. 
Bashford  bought  of  Mr.  Gordon  the  Democrat.  The  Parkinsons  and  Bashford  sold  out  to 
George  Raymer  and  L.  M.  Fay,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1876,  the  latter  parties  disposing  of  a 
third  interest  to  H.  W.  iHoyt,  June  7, 1877.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1879,  A.  C.  Parkinson  pur- 
chased a  quarter  and  equal  interest  in  the  paper,  so  that  now  the  partners  are  George  Raymer, 
L.  M.  Fay,  H.  W.  Hoyt  and  A.  0.  Parkinson.  The  Democrat  is  published  as  a  morning  daily 
and  as  a  weekly,  and  is  a  wide-awake  and  ably  edited  newspaper,  with  a  large  and  increasing 
circulation. 

The  Billed  Magazin,  a  Norwegian  periodical,  was  started  October  3,  1868,  in  Madison, 
and,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  for  the  want  of  proper  support. 

The  Wisconsin  Botschafter. — The  first  number  of  the  Madison,  Botsohafter  appeared  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1869,  as  a  journal,  purposely  in  the  interest  of  the  Saenger  Festival  of  the  Nordwest- 
lichen  Saengerbund,  which  came  off  in  Madison,  in  the  month  of  June  following.  The  size  of 
the  paper  was  ll|^xl5,  and  it  was  issued  and  printed  for  nine  weeks  at  the  office  of  the  Pioneer, 
in  Sauk.  Price,  50  cents.  Circulation,  300.  As  there  were  so  many  experiments  made  before 
in  pubhshing  German  papers  in  Madison,  for  which  the  German  population  had  paid  heavily, 
and  aa  none  of  the  papers  lived  longer  than  a  few  years,  on  account  of  bad  management  and  for 
other  reasons,  the  idea  of  enlarging  this  little  paper  and  publishing  it  permanently  occurred  to 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  C.  and  R.  Porsch.  They  undertook  the  hard  job,  and  by  the  31st  of 
July,  1869,  the  first  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Botschafter,  R.  Porsch  and  A.  Sitzmann, 
proprietors,  and  C.  Porsch,  editor,  appeared  as  a  seven-column  sheet.  The  owners  had  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  paper  alive.  But  it  lived  and  prospered  in  spite  of 
the  tidal  wave  they  had  to  face.  In  1872,  this  partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Porsch  took 
possession  of  the  business.  Then  the  Botschafter  was  enlarged,  in  1872,  to  an  eight-column  sheet. 
Its  subscribers  having  reached  nearly  800,  and  the  advertising  patronage  being  a  good  and 
paying  one,  too.  In  the  campaign  of  1872,  the  paper,  until  then  neutral  in  politics,  sup- 
ported the  Republican  ticket. 

in  1873,  the  Botschafter  supported  the  Reform  party,  and  has  done  so  ever  since.  In 
January,  1879,  the  paper  was  enlarged  again,  and  this  time  to  a  six-column  quarto. 

The  University  Press  was  started  in  June,  1870,  by  G.  W.  Raymer  and  James  W.  Bash- 
ford,  as  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  generally,  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  in  particular.     It  still  lives  as  a  semi-monthly,  and  is  a  well-conducted  sheet. 

Bm  Norske  Immigrant  issued  its  first  number  in  January,  1871,  Edward  f  Larssen,  editor. 
■It  was  Republican  in  politics,  and  had  a  short  existence. 

in  1874,  M.  Wesenberg  published  in  Madison,  Den  Liberal  DemoJcrat,  a  Norwegian 
paper,  Democratic  in  politics.  It  survived  about  a  year,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Nord- 
vesten,  also  a  Norwegian  periodical ;  but  the  existence  of  this  paper  was  brief. 
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On  the  3d  of  July,  1875,  B.  B.  Bolens  started  the  Wisconsin  Statesman,  which  came  to 
its  end  Oct(!rber  28,  1876. 

The  Wisconsin  Banner,  another  Norwegian  newspaper,  in  Madison,  started  up  in  1876 
but  its  days  were  few. 

The  Wisconsin  Farm  Journal  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time  on  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  and  passed  silently  away  July  12,  1877.  ' 

The  Owl  fluttered  into  life  February  3,  1877;  looked  wise,  but  fell  from  its  perch  and 
expired  on  the  21st  of  April  thereafter. 

The  Daily  Star,  by  E,  B.  Bolens,  was  born  March  19,  1877 ;  died  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  The  weekly,  which  came  into  existence  in  June,  1877,  lived  longer — its  decease 
■was  Aiigust  3,  1878. 

The  Madison  Independent,  a  Greenback  paper,  was  ushered  into  existence  in  Madison,  in 
August,  1878,  but  only  survived  a  brief  season. 

Wisconsin  Staats  Zeitung,  a  German  weekly,  edited  and  published  by  H.  Kleinpell  and 
C.  G.  Schmidt,  began  its  honorable  career  December  4,  1878.  It  is  independent  in  politics,'' 
and  an  ably  conducted  periodical.  Its  salutatory  was  as  follows :  "  To  the  Readers — By  this, 
the  first  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Staats  Zeitung,  we  introduce  to  Wisconsin's  capital — the  beau- 
tiful '  City  of  the  Lakes ' — a  new  German  weekly.  To  many,  considering  the  present  busi- 
ness afiairs  of  the  country,  this,  our  enterprise,  may  appear  somewhat  risky,  and  we  do  not 
deny  the  difiiculties  of  such  an  enterprise,  but,  having  been  for  some  time  encouraged  to  it  by 
so  large  a  number  of  citizens  of  Madison,  we  at  last  gained  full  confidence  in  the  overcoming 
of  the  obstacle,  and  to-day  submit  to  the  reading  people,  the  Wisconsin  Staats  Zeitung,  with 
Ulrich  von  Hutten's  motto:  'I  have  dared.'  The  liberal  manner  in  which  the  citizens  and 
business  men  of  Madison  are  encouraging  and  assisting  us  is  amply  shown  by  the  appearing  of 
the  numerous  advertisements  in  the  very  first  issue  of  our  paper.  The  tendency  of  the  Staats 
Zeitung  will  be  an  independent  one.  That  is,  it  will  always  combat  corruption,  blunders  and 
evils  in  political  and  social  life.  Shch  an  independence  in  the  press  of  the  country,  has,  of  late, 
gained  ground,  and  is  not  only  being  received  with  favor  by  the  people,  but  is  also  finding  a 
correspondingly  liberal  support.  This  independence  of  the  press  is  to  be  considered  as  a  highly 
beneficial  reform,  and  the  further  it  is  extended  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  people.  Assisting 
in  the  promotion  of  such  reform  as  much  as  it  is  in  our  power,  and  as  far  as  our  influence  goes, 
shall  be  the  mission  of  the  Wisconsin  Staats  Zeitung." 

The  Stoughton  Independent. — The  first  newspaper  enterprise  in  the  village  of  Stoughton 
was  a  six-column  folio  of  the  above  name,  published  by  Henry  J.  Walker.  In  his  leader,  the 
editor  remarked  :  "  As  our  name  imports,  we  intend  to  maintain  an  independent  position  on  all 
subjects.  Bound  by  no  party  ties  or  prejudices,  nor  to  any  particular  dogma,  we  shall  fearlessly 
and  truthfully  utter  our  opinions,  regardless  of  censure,  trusting  that  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  the  development  of  intelligence,  for  whose  advancement  we  shall  contend,  will  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  of  our  intentions."  In  another  article,  headed  "  Our  Intentions,"  he  still 
further  remarks  :  "  We  believe  that  the  voice  of  the  press  has  been  prostituted  to  the  basest 
ends  in  serving  political  wire-pullers,  and  it  is  a  rarity  to  see  or  read  a  thoroughly  independent 
paper.  This,  of  necessity,  has  benumbec[  its  power,  circumscribed  its  infiuence,  and  paralyzed 
its  moral  tendencies.  The  disease  suggests  its  own  remedy.  Let  the  press  take  up  a  high  and 
lofty  position,  let  it  no  more  serve  partisan  ends,  let  it  rise  above  the  position  of  a  tool,  let  it 
cease  to  pander  to  the  avarice  of  office-seekers,  and  candidly,  truthfully  and  fearlessly  express 
its  honest  convictions,  unbiased  by  terror,  bribes  or  ambition.  This  is  a  vital  necessity,  for  in 
this  country,  where  the  newspaper  is  the  only  page  scanned  by  thousands  who  take  in  their 
intellectual  food  from  these  repositories,  it  behooves  every  one  to  be  careful  their  minds  are  not 
poisoned,  instead  of  fed,  by  the  vulgarity  and  indecency  so  commonly  published  by  partisan 
sheets  nowadays."  But  the  independence  of  the  paper  was  not  appreciated.  Its  first  number 
■was  issued  September  22,  1857  ;  its  last,  December  29,  of  the  same  year. 
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The  Wisconsin  Signal. — On  the  death  of  the  Independent,  a  new  paper  was  printed,  bearing 
the  above  name,  its  first  issue  appearing  January  14,  1858,  but  numbered  16,  it  beginning 
where  the  Independent  left  ofi".  W.  A.  Giles  was  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  this  last  candi- 
date for  public  favor.  Says  the  editor,  in  his  first  issue :  "  The  Independent  is  dead  and  buried, 
and  the  Signal  comes  forth,  notwithstanding  the  hard  fate  of  its  worthy  predecessor,  flushed 
with  hope  confident  that,  as  the  friend  of  enterprise,  the  advocate  of  freedom,  virtue  and  truth, 
the  nurse  of  learning  and  literature,  it  will  find  many  friends  to  defend  its  course  and  welcome 
it  to  your  family  circle."  The  paper,  like  its  predecessor,  was  a  six-column  folio,  and  started 
out  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  advertising  and  with  a  pledged  subscription  list  of  1,000  copies  ; 
but  the  pledges  made  by  interested  parties  were  never  fulfilled.  Therefore  death  followed,  the 
last  number  appearing  June  10,  1858.  . 

Stoughton  Reporter. — The  third  newspaper  enterprise  in  this  village  was  the  publication  of 
the  Stoughton  Reporter,  by  Powell  &  Hoxie.  Volume  I,  No.  1,  made  its  appearance  February 
23  1863.  It  was  a  seven-column  folio,  patent  inside,  and  edited  by  L.  W.  Powell.  No  regular 
"salutatory"  appeared,  but  in  its  prospectus  was  outlined  the  course  its  publishers  would  adopt 
and  the  principles  that  should  be  advocated.  Say  the  publishers  :  "  We  commence  the  publi- 
cation of  a  weekly  paper  in  this  village,  and  will  advocate  the  principles  of  free  government — 
sustain  the  administration  of  the  same  in  all  just  and  equitable  measures ;  not  the  organ  of  any 
clique  or  faction,  but  earnestly  and  zealously  defending  the  rights  of  the  people — denouncing 
all  unjust -usurpation  of  power,  guarding  jealously  principles  and  institutions  established  by  our 
fathers,  consecrated  by  their  blood,  and  bequeathed  as  a  heritage  to  us.  Its  columns  will  be  free 
to  the  discussion  of  every  public  question  involving  the  morals  and  interests  of  community  and 
country  or  the  progress  of  civilization  and  liberty.  We  shall  endeavor  to  expose  the  character, 
pernicious  tendency  and  evil  effect  of  undue  party  spirit  and  prejudice,  and  seek  to  unite  the 
people  on  all  questions  of  public  interest,  and  unite  their  eff'orts  in  all  just  and  constitutional 
measures  adopted  by  the  National  Administration  in  the  suppression  of  this  most  wicked,  un- 
justifiable and  infernal  rebellion  of  slaveholding  aristocracy  against  tho  immutable  and  eternal 
principles  of  pure  democracy  and  free  government."  ,  On  the  7th  day  of  October,  1863,  Powell 
&  Hoxie  were  succeeded  by  Allen  &  Powell.  The  latter  sold  to  C.  D.  Wells.  The  paper  was 
continued  by  Allen  &  Wells  for  about  one  year,  when  Wells  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Frank 
Allen,  who  continued  the  publication  until  1872,  when  he  sold  to  A.  C.  Croft,  who  published  the 
same  until  1875,  when  the  paper  was  discontinued. 

The  Stoughton  Signal.— This,  paper  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1873  by  Frank  Allen. 
It  was  a  six-column  quarto,  in  politics  Democratic,  and  was  a  good  local  and  family  newspaper. 
It  was  continued  until  January,  1876,  when  the  material  of  the  ofiSce  was  sold  to  Kling  &  Cur- 
rier, who  established  the  Stoughton  Courier. 

The  Stoughton  Courier. — This  paper  was  established  in  1876,  its  first  issue  appearing  Feb- 
ruary 2,  with  Kling  &  Currier,  publishers ;  George  W.  Currier,  editor.  In  the  editor's  "  greet- 
ing "  he  says :  "  We  commence  with  this  number  the  first  volume  of  a  new  paper,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  The  Stoughton  Courier.  Our  columns  will  be  filled  with  a  good  selection  of 
general  reading,  State  news,  and  especially  of  local  items  of  interest  from  this  village  and  the 
surrounding  country.  We  intend  to  devote  our  paper  to  the  welfare  of  this  town,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  do  our  part_ toward  building  up  what  is  now  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  thriving 
towns  in  the  Northwest.'  While  our  sheet  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
P^f'j)  we  shall  not  allow  anything  in  its  columns  that  ought  to  offend  members  of  any  party. 
Official  unfaithfulness  in  all  parties  will  be  exposed  whenever  found."  This  partnership  was 
continued  until  May  1,  1877,  when  C.  E.  Parish  purchased  Mr.  Kling's  interest  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Courier  was  continued  under  the  firm  name  of  Currier  &  Parish,  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. No  change  was  made  in  the  political  tone  of  the  paper,  it  continuing  to  advocate  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  On  the  1st  day  of  May,  1878,  Mr.  Currier  disposed  of 
IS  interest  to  C.  E.  Parish,  who  has  since  continued  its  publication.  Mr.  Parish  is  a  ready  and 
pleasing  writer,  and  publishes  an  interesting  political  and  local  paper. 
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Black  Earth  Advertiser. — "  Poets  are  born,  not  made,"  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  true  newspaper  man.  The  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Burnett  &  Son 
had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  instruction  in  the  printer's  art,  but  early  in  the  year  1868,  pur- 
chased a  small  amateur  press,  with  a  few  amateur  fonts  of  type,  at  a  total  expense  of  |45,  and 
at  once  commenced  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
His  first  attempt  was  on  a  small  card  for  the  firm  of  Burnett  &  Son,  booksellers  and  stationers. 
.On  the  1st  of  March,  1868,  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Monthly  Budget,  a  two-column 
folio,  9xl0|  inches.  This  was  designed  specially  as  an  advertising  sheet  for  the  firm,  and  con- 
tained no  labored  salutatory  or  advertisement  of  any  other  house.  In  April,  the  paper  was 
enlarged  to  a  three-column  folio,  12x18  inches,  appearing  as  the  Monthly  Advertiser  and, 
Produce  Reporter,  Burnett  &  Son,  publishers ;  G.  Burnett,  editor.  In  his  salutatory,  the  editor 
says:  "We  have  concluded  to  change  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Advertiser,  as  it  is  more 
appropriate  to  the  style  of  paper  we  intend  to  publish.  We  propose  publishing  a  small  monthly 
paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Black  Earth.  We  do  not  intend  it  as  a  literary  paper,  but 
chiefly  market  reports  and  advertisements  (if  we  can  get  them)."  A  liberal  advertising  patron- 
age was  extended  this  little  sheet,  which  made  its  regular  appearance  each  month.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  a  farther  enlargement  was  made  to  a  four-column  folio,  14x20.  No  farther 
change  was  made  until  March,  1870,  when  it  was  enlarged  to  a  six-column  folio,  22x30,  and 
appeared  as  a  semi-monthly  under  the  name  of  the  Black  Earth  Advertiser.  The  business 
management  of  the  paper  was  still  controlled  by  Burnett  &  Son,  but  H.  R.  Farnum  was  asso- 
ciated as  co-editor.  In  announcing  the  change  made,  its  editors  remarked  that  they  should  aim 
to  make  their  interests  and  those  of  the  community  in  which  it  was  printed  a  common  one. 
"We  nail  your  colors  to  our  flagstaff,"  it  said,  "and  march  hopefully  forward."  On  the  16th 
of  June,  1870,  the  paper  was  again  enlarged  to  a  seven-column  folio,  24x36,  which  explained, 
better  than  words,  that  the  paper  was  successful.  On  the  4th  day  of  August,  1870,  the  last  issue  of 
the  semi-monthly  appeared,  but  being  followed  the  succeeding  week  by  the  first  number  of  the 
weekly,  and  again  enlarged  to  an  eight-column  folio,  26x40,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  papers  in  the  county.  Its  enlargement  and  appearance  as  a  weekly  seemed  to  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  high-flown  announcement  appearing  in  its  first  issue.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  1870,  H.  R.  Farnum  bid  adieu  to  the  readers  of  the  Advertiser,  and  Clar- 
ence Burnett  again  had  individual  control  of  its  editorial  columns.,  and  yet  remains  in  that  position.' 

The  growth  of  the  office  is  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  paper.  Beginning  with  an  8x10 
amateur  press,  the  next  move  was  for  a  13xl9-inch  amateur ;  then  a  half-medium  universal  job- 
ber. A  Washington  hand  press,  28x42,  was  added  when  the  semi-monthly  appeared,  which 
served  until  the  increase  of  work  was  such  that  a  power  press  was  absolutely  demanded,  which 
improvement  was  made.  A  Baxter  engine  was  added  in  1873,  which  serves  to  drive  the  power 
and  universal  press. 

In  February,  1874,  the  first  number  of  the  Sickle,  of  Mazomanie  appeared,  the  work  being 
done  at  this  office.  This  paper  was  continued  for  eighteen  months,  when  its  publishers  obtained 
a  press  of  their  own,  doing  their  work  in  their  own  town.  The  Dane  County  Bepubliean,  a 
campaign  Republican  paper,  was  printed  here  during  the  campaign  of  1872.  The  next  enter- 
prise was  the  publication  of  the  True  Hope,  a  monthly  literary  and  temperance  magazine.  This 
was  continued  for  one  year.  The  Arena  Star  appeared  June  26,  1876,  the  work  being  done  at 
this  office.  Next  came  the  Prairie  du  Sac  News,  October  20, 1876  ;  then  the  Spring  Green  Dollar 
Times,  November  27, 1877,  followed  by  the  Temperance  Watchman,  in  1878.  All  thesewere 
printed  by  Burnett  &  Son,  in  addition  to  which  a  large  run  of  job  work  has  always  been  enjoyed 
by  the  firm.  From  a  small  amateur  concern  has  grown  up  an  office  that  would  be  an  honor  to 
any  place  twenty  times  as  large  as  Black  Earth.  .  , 

In  1860,  Henry  Walker  began  the  publication,  in  Mazomanie,  of  a  weekly  paper,  under  the 
name  of  Walker  s  Weekly.  It  was  not  very  well  received  by  the  community,  and  lived  "u*  six 
weeks.  In  1866,  Brainard  &  Boardman  commenced  the  publication  of  a  five-column  folio,  callea 
the  Mazomanian,  neutral  in  politics.     It  lived  but  six  months. 
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The  SkUe  was  established  in  Mazomanie  in  February,  1874.  The  paper  was  a  unique 
affair,  being  a  small,  three-column  folio,  and  well  deserves  to  be  filed  away  for  future  genera- 
tions to  read.  It  was  published  by  the  Sickle  Company,  and  floated  the  names  of  three  young 
men  at  the  head  of  its  columns  as  responsible  editors — S.  E.  Bronson,  M.  F.  Saterlee  and  H. 
W.  Bessac.  The  Siehle  still  lives,  published  by  D.  W.  Bronson  &  Son,  is  Republican  in  poli- 
tics and  is  issued  weekly. 

The  Sun  Prairie  Ledger  was  started  in  the  village  of  Sun  Prairie,  in  December,  1868,  and 
was  published  by  H.  S.  Bhrman.     It  had  a  brief  existence. 

The  Qountryman  issued  its  first  number  in  Sun  Prairie,  December  6,  1877,  edited  by  C.  G. 
and  C.  S.  Orosse.  It  is  still  thriving — a  weekly,  and  is  Independent  in  politics.  It  is  ably 
edited. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Kailroads— The  Gkeat  Rebellion— The  Toenabo  of  Mat  33,  1878. 

railroads. 

Chicago,  Milwauhee  ^  St.  Paul. — The  present  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company  has  grown  up  out  of  the  former  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Railroad  Company,  now  the 
La  Crosse  Division  of  the  present  line  of  road.  But  the  first  railroad  built — the  pioneer  Wis- 
consin railroad — was  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  line,  rtow  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  the 
general  line. 

The  Milwaukee  &  Waukesha  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  approved  by  Gov.  Henry  Dodge,  February  11,  1847.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  company  was  fixed  at  $100,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each  ;  the  provisions  then  usual  in  such 
acts  of  incorporation  were  included  in  the  charter,  and  the  company  was  authorized  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Milwaukee  to  the  village  of  Prairieville  (now  Waukesha)  in  Waukesha  County.  A 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  named  in  the  charter  was  held  in  Milwaukee  November  23, 1847, 
at  which  time  it  was  agreed  to  open  books  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
at  Waukesha  and  at  Milwaukee. 

By  an  act  approved  March  11,  1848,  the  company  was  authorized  to  extend  their  road 
from  Waukesha  to  Madison,  and  thence  west  to  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Grant  County;  and  the 
company  was  also, authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $3,000,000  for  that  purpose.  At  a 
further  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  held  April  6,  1849,  it  was  declared  that  |100,- 
000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  had  been  subscribed  in  good  faith,  and  that  6  per 
cent  thereon  had  been  actually  paid.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February  1, 1850, 
the  name  of  the  corporation  was  changed  to  "  The  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company." 
In  February,  1851,  the  road  was.  completed  to  Waukesha,  a  distance  of  twenty  and  a  half 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  $268,820.62,  and  on  January  1,  1852,  the  road  was  completed  to  Eagle, 
eighteen  miles  farther ;  the  entire  expenditure  to  that  date  being  $652,313.72. 

During  the  year  1852,  the  road  was  extended  to  Milton,  sixty-two  miles  from  Milwaukee, 
and  the  branch.to  Janesville  was  completed  ready  for  operation.  In  December,  1853,  the  road 
was  completed  to  Stoughton,  and  the  grading,  bridging  and  masonry  between  that  point  and 
Madison  was  partly  done.  During  the  same  year,  spiles  were  driven  and  a  beginning  made  in 
building  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  west  end  of  Lake  Monona. 

During  the  fall  of  1853,  the  company  selected  their  depot  grounds  in  Madison,  and  a  depot 
building  was  put  under  contract — the  building  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long  by  fifty 
feet  wide,  walls  eighteen  feet  high,  piazza  and  platform  ten  feet  wide  on  each  side  ;  to  be  built 
of  stone,  and  to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1854.  At  the  time  the  grounds  were  selected,  they 
were  covered  with  a  thick  undergrowth,  and  the  whole  distance  between  the  freight  depot  and 
Lake  Monona  was  a  dense  thicket  of  poplar,  crab  and  plum  trees. 

The  railroad  bridge,  begun  the  previous  year,  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1854.  ihe 
first  train  of  passenger  cars  came  across  it  the  18  th  of  May.  The  track,  however,  was  not  laid 
up  to  the  depot  until  Monday,  the  22d.  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  celebration  took  place. 
Never  was  a  day  more  auspicious.  The  heavens  were  cloudless,  the  air  warm  but  not  sultry, 
and  in  the  golden  floods  of  sunlight  the  wide  landscape  of  lake  and  forest  and  prairie,  which 
formed  the  charming  environment  of  the  village  of  Madison,  was  "like  a  biight-eyed  face  that 
laughs  out  openly."  This  was  considered  an  omen  of  the  success  and  future  prosperity  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  enterprising,  public-spirited  men  under  whose  auspices  it  has  been  thus  tar 
steadily  pushed  forward. 
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There  was  a  larger  turnout  from  the  country  than  was  anticipated.  By  10  o'clock,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  teams,  and  the  sidewalks  crowded  with  people.  A  great  many  of  them 
were  men  who  had  settled  in  the  country  at  an  early  day,  and  had  never  seen  a  locomotive. 
By  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  grounds  about  the  depot  were  thronged  with  people  anxiously  obeying 
the  injunction  so  common  along  railroads,  to  "  look  out  for  the  engine."  It  was  judged  that 
at  least  two  thousand  persons  from  the  country  were  about  the  depot  and  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  lake.  There  were  conflicting  reports  respecting  the  time 
when  the  cars  would  arrive,  and  the  people  had  assembled  rather  earlier  than  they  would  other- 
wise for  that  reason.  Bright-colored  parasols,  ranged  in  groups  along  the  shore,  lent  liveli- 
ness to  the  scene. 

The  train  did  not  arrive  until  a  little  after  2  o'clock,  and  many  were  growing  impatient  at 
the  delay.  At  length  the  unmistakable  whistle  of  the  engine  was  heard,  and  the  long  train, 
with  two  locomotives  at  its  head,  swept  grandly  into  sight — thirty-two  cars  crowded  with  people. 
At  the  rear  of  the  train  were  several  racks,  occupied  by  the  Milwaukee  Fire  Companies,  in  red 
uniforms  with  their  glistening  engines.  Bands  of  music  attended  them,  and,  at  intervals,  as 
the  train  moved  slowly  across  the  bridge,  the  piece  of  artillery  brought  along  by  the  firemen  was 
discharged.  It  was  a  grand  but  strange  spectacle  to  see  this  monster  train,  like  some  huge, 
unheard-of  thing  of  life,  with  breath  of  smoke  and  flame,  emerging  from  the  green  openings — 
scenes  of  pastoral  beauty  and  quietude — beyond  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake. 

From  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  people  were  on  the  train.  On  reaching 
the  depot,  they  were  welcomed  in  a  brief  address  by  A.  A.  Bird,  the  President  of  the  day, 
which  was  responded  to  in  an  appropriate  manner  by  A.  Finch,  Jr.,  the  attorney  of  the  rail- 
road company.  E.  B.  Dean,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Reynolds  were  the  Marshals.  A  procession 
was  formed,  and  the  multitude  proceeded  to  the  Capitol  Park,  where  tables  were  spread  and  a 
dinner  prepared.  The  completion  of  this  road  infused  fresh  vitality  and  energy  into  every 
channel  of  business. 

The  total  cost  of  the  road  from  Milwaukee  to  Madison,  was  $2,816,249.61.  During  the 
year  1854,  the  survey  of  the  route  from  Madison  to  Prairie  du  Chien  was  completed,  the  line 
staked  out  and  the  right  of  way  for  the  entire  distance  purchased.  In  1855,  the  contract  was 
let  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  to  be  completed  November  1,  1856.  No  portion  of  the  track, 
however,  was  completed  in  that  year,  but  the  line  was  made  ready  for  the  iron  as  far  as  Mazo- 
manie.  During  the  year  1856,  the  road  was  completed  to  within  twenty-two  miles  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  reaching  that  place  on  the  15th  of  April,  1857,  ten  years  after  the  charter  was  granted 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  seven  years  after  ground  was  broken  at  Milwaukee  for  its 
construction.    The  total  cost  of  the  road  from  Milwaukee  was  f  5,588,739.99. 

This  railway  enters  Dane  Coujity  in  the  town  of  Albion,  passes  through  Dunkirk,  Pleasant 
Springs,  Dunn,  Blooming  Grove,  Madison,  to  the  city  of  Madison,  thence,  after  leaving  the  city 
and  the  town  of  Madison,  it  passes  through  Middleton,  Cross  Plains  and  Black  Earth,  leaving  the 
county  from  the  town  of  Mazomanie.  Its  general  course  is  northwest  from  the  point  of  enter- 
ing the  county  to  the  place  of  leaving  it.  Along  the  line  within  Dane  County,  are  the  follow- 
ing stations,  with  their  distances  from  the  city  of  Madison :  McFarland,  six  miles;  Stoughton, 
sixteen  miles;  Middleton,  seven  miles;  Cross  Plains,  fifteen  miles;  Black  Earth,  twenty  miles  ; 
Mazomanie,  twenty-three  miles. 

Madison  Line  of  the  La  Orosse  Division  of  the  Ohioago,  Milwaukee  ^  St.  Paul. — The 
Milwaukee  &  Watertown  Company  was  chartered  in  1851,  to  build  a  road  from  Milwaukee  to 
Watertown.  It  soon  organized,  and  began  the  construction  of  its  line  from  Brookfield,  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  and  a  point  on  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  road  leading  through 
Oconomowoc  to  Watertown.  The  charter  contained  a  provision  that  the  company  might  extend 
ite  road  by  way  of  Portage  to  La  Crosse.     It  reached  "Watertown  in  1856,  and  was  consolidated 

1,®  ^f  ^^°f^^  &  Milwaukee  road  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
,j,.,-'-'^®"^*dison.  Fond  du  Lac  &  Lake  Michigan  Railroad  Company"   was  chartered  in 
Aao&,  to  build  a  road  from  Madison  via  Fond  du  Lac  to  Lake  Michigan.     In  1857,  it  bought  of 
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the  La  Crosse  Company  that  portion  of  its  road  acquired  by  consolidation  with  the  Milwaukee 
&  Watertown  Company.  Its  name  was  then  changed  to  "  Milwaukee  &  Western  Eailroad  Com- 
pany." It  owned  a  line  of  road  from  Brookfield  to  Watertown,  and  branches  from  the  latter 
place  to  Columbus  and  Sun  Prairie,  in  all  about  eighty  miles  in  length. 

The  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Company  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee 
and  Milwaukee  &  Horicon  Companies,  in  1862  and  1863 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Western  Company.  In  1869,  it  extended  its  Watertown  line  from 
Sun  Prairie  to  Madison;  the  whole  distance  from  the  latter  place  to  Watertown  now  being 
known  as  the  Madison  Line  of  the  La  Crosse  Division  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road.  The 
first  passenger  train  from  Milwaukee  arrived  in  Madison  over  this  road  May  22,  1869. 

This  road,  after  leaving  the  city  of  Madison,  takes  a  northeast  direction  to  the  village  of 
Sun  Prairie,  traversing  a  portion  of  the  towns  of  Blooming  Grove,  Burke  and  Sun  Prairie,  its 
course  thence  to  the  Jefferson  County  line  is  nearly  due  east,  through  the  towns  of  Sun  Prairie  and 
Medina.  The  stations  on  the  line  of  this  road  within  Dane  County,  and  their  distances  from 
the  city  of  Madison,  are  as  follows :  Sun  Prairie,  twelve  miles ;  Deansville,  eighteen  miles ; 
Marshall,  twenty  miles. 

Madison  and  Portage. — In  1856-57,  the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Company  partly  graded 
a  track  for  a  railroad  between  Madison  and  Portage,  as  a  part  of  its  land-grant  line,  but  with 
the  collapse  of  that  company  the  work  was  abandoned.  In  1869,  a  new  company  was  formed, 
which  procured  the  right  of  way  and  grade  of  the  old  company.  Principally  through  the  efforts 
of  James  Campbell  and  R.  B.  Sanderson,  the  track  was  completed  and  the  road  opened,  January 
8,  1871,  a  large  delegation  of  Portage  citizens  going  to  Madison  by  invitation  on  the  first  passen- 
ger train  over  the  line.  It  was  for  a  time  operated  by  the  St.  Paul  Company,  under  a  lease, 
and  in  1878  that  company  secured  the  ownership  of  the  road,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  its 
general  lines. 

This  road,  after  leaving  Madison,  passes,  in  a  northerly  direction,  through  the  towns  of 
Burke,  Windsor  and  Vienna,  into  Columbia  County.  The  stations  on  the  road,  and  their 
distances  from  the  city  of  Madison,  are  as  follows :  Sanderson,  seven  miles ;  Windsor,  eleven 
miles ;  De  Forest,  thirteen  :  Morrison,  sixteen. 

The  Chicago  and  North-  Western. — By  an  act  of  the  Wisconsin  .  Legislature,  approved 
August  19,  1848,  the  first  legislative  session  under  the  State  government,  the  Madison  &  Beloit 
liailroad  Company  was  chartered.  The  route  of  this  road,  as  contemplated,  was  up  the  valley 
of  Rock  River,  from  Beloit  to  Janesville  ;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Catfish,  and  up  that  valley 
to  Madison.  A.  Hyatt  Smith,  of  Janesville,  by  whom  the  charter  was  procured,  had  originally 
proposed  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Milwaukee  to  Janesville,  and  so  through  the  south- 
ern tier  of  counties  to  the  Mississippi  River,  with  a  branch  on  the  lake  shore  from  Milwaukee  to 
Chicago,  but,  not  meeting  the  co-operation  which  he  anticipated,  projected  the  Madison  &  Beloit 
road,  looking  to  a  connection  at  Beloit  with  a  branch  from  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad, 
then  in  process  of  construction  westward  from  Chicago. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Company  procured  from  the  Legislature  of  1857,  a 
renewal  of  an  early  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  Rock  River  Valley  Union  Company,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  its  lines  from  Janesville  to  Madison,  and  thence  to  Lake  St.  Croix.  Some  excavations 
were  made  on  this  line  south  from  Madison,  but  the  route  was  abandoned,  except  as  to  portions 
of  it  which  were  subsequently  used  in  constructing  what  is  now  the  Madison  Divison  of  the 
North-Western  road. 

After  the  amendments  made  in  1860,  to  the  charter  of  the  Madison  &  Beloit  Railroad 
Company,  by  which  Beloit  was  eliminated  as  a  point  on  the  road,  and  the  name  of  the  company 
changed  to  the  Rock  River  Valley  Union  Railroad  Company,  as  before  described, 'another  cor- 
poration was  chartered  with  authority  to  build  a  railroad  direct  between  Madison  and  Beloit. 
This  was  the  Beloit  &  Madison  Railroad  Company,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1852. 
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In  the  year  1854,  a  contract  and  lease  were  made  between  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Eailroad  Company  and  the  Beloit  &  Madison  Company,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  build  its  road 
f  ran  Beloit  to  Madison.  During  the  same  year,  the  road  was  built  and  the  iron  laid  seventeen 
miles  from  Beloit  to  Footville,  and  the  road  was  placed  in  operation  to  Afton,  eight  miles  from 
Beloit  and  was  run  in  connection  with  the  Galena  road.  Work  on  the  line  had  reached  Mag- 
nolia three  miles  further,  when  it  was  suspended.  The  road  and  its  property  were  afterward 
sold  under  foreclosure,  and  a  new  company  organized,  in  which  the  Galena  Company  owned  the 
nrincipal  portion  of  the  stock,  guaranteeing  also  the  Madison  &  Beloit  Company's  bonds,  and  it 
took  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  road.  In  1863  and  1864,  work  on  the  line  was  resumed.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  Galena  and  North-Western  Companies  occurred  June  2, 1864,  and  the  new  com- 
pany prosecuted  and  completed  the  road  to  Madison,  which  was  reached  September  1,  of  that 

year. 

The  Baraboo  Air-Line  Kailroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1870,  with  authority  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Columbus,  Watertown,  Madison,  or  any  point  intermediate,  by  way  of  the  villages 
of  Lodi,  Baraboo,  Ableman's  Mills  and  Reedsburg,  to  Tomah,  La  Crosse,  or  any  point  on  the 
Mississippi  River  above  La  Crosse.  In  1871,  the  Baraboo  Air-Line  Company  was  consolidated 
with  the  North-Western  Company,  and  the  construction  of  the  road  northwest  of  Madison,  or 
the  Madison  extension,  as  it  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  toward  Winona  Junction,  a  distance  of 
129  miles.  Aid  was  voted  to  the  Air-Line  road  previous  to  the  consolidation,  and  was  paid  to 
aid  its  construction  as  follows:  City  of  Madison,  $25,000  cash;  Lodi,  $25,000  bonds  and 
815,000  cash;  West  Point,  $5,000;  Baraboo,  $70,000  bonds;  Excelsior,  $12,500;  Freedom, 
$7,500;  Greenfield,  $5,000;  Reedsburg,  $25,000  ;  Winfield,  $5,000  ;  Sparta,  $63,000  ;  Ridge- 
ville,  $2,500.  In  this  year  the  line  was  opened  to  Lodi ;  in  1872,  to  Reedsburg  ;  in  1873.,  it 
was  completed  to  Elroy,  and  through  trains  from  Chicago  ran  to  St.  Paul  over  the  North- 
Western  and  the  West  Wisconsin  roads.  In  1874,  this  line  was  completed  to  Winona'  Junction, 
and  the  whole  is  now  operated  as  the  Madison  Division. 

This  road,  in  running  north,  crosses  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  town  of  Rutland 
in  Dane  County ;  then,  after  crossing  the  northeast  corner  of  Green  County ,  at  Brooklyn,  again 
enters  Dane  in  the  town  of  Oregon.  Its  course  thence  to  the  city  of  Madison,  through  the 
towns  of  Oregon,  Fitchburg  and  Madison,  is  almost  due  north.  After  leaving  the  city  and  town 
of  Madison,  its  course  is  northwesterly  through  the  towns  of  Westport,  Vienna  and  Dane,  cross- 
ing into  Columbia  County  from  the  last-mentioned  town. 

The  stations  on  this  road,  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  their  distances  from  the  city 
of  Madison,  are  as  follows:  Syene,  five  miles  ;  Oregon,  ten  miles  ;  Mendota,  five  miles  ;  Waunakee? 
ten  miles ;  Dane,  fourteen  miles. 

New  Bailroads  in  Dane  County. — There  are  now  two  railroads  in  process  of  construction 
in  the  county  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Company  ;  the  Chicago  &  Tomah  Railroad,  and 
the  Milwaukee  &  Madison  Railway.  The  former  enters  the  county  from  the  west,  in  the 
extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  town  of  Blue  Mounds,  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  that 
town  and  the  town  of  Springdale,  south  to  the  center  of  the  town  of  Verona,  then  northeast 
through  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  of  Fitchburg,  and  terminates  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  town  of  Madison,  where  it  strikes  the  Chicago  &  North-Western. 

The  Milwaukee  &  Madison  Railway  enters  Dane  County  from  the  east,  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  town  of  Deerfield,  runs  westerly  through  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove,  and  thence 
through  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove  to  the  city  of  Madison.  It  is  expected  that  both  these 
roads  will  be  completed  during  the  year  1881. 

THE    GREAT    KEBBLLION. 

Ireason,  always  despicable,  even  unto  the  eyes  of  traitors,  never  became  more  intensely 
Il'^I'Va  ^^  "^^^^i  when  the  climax  of  a  conspiracy,  long  brewing,  was  reached,  and  the 
united  btates  Government  found  itself  face  to  face  with  an  unholy  and  unrighteous  civil  war. 
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The  object  of  the  South  in  attempting  a  separation  of  the  Union  was  the  erection  of  a  g 
slave  empire,  encircling  the  Mexican  Gulf;  the  duty  of  the  North  was  clearly  to  prevent 
success  of  a  scheme  so  monstrous  and  inhuman.  The  first  movements  of  the  Confederates  ^ 
made  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  They  were  in  possession  of  many  of  the  c 
national  ofiices,  and  they  very  largely  controlled  the  army  and  the  navy.  Their  military  ] 
embraced  three  principal  objects — the  seizure  of  the  forts  and  coast  defenses,  the  capture  of 
national  capital  and  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  South  was,  neverthel 
thrown  upon  the  defensive  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  and  very  soon  effectu 
beleaguered.  It  was  the  unfaltering  aim  of  the  North  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  with  as  1 
bloodshed  as  possible,  by  the  capture  of  Richmond,  the  rebel  capital,  but  the  first  ion 
movement  terminated  disastrously  at  Bull  Run,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1861.  This  battle,  h 
ever,  was  without  military  significance,  since  it  did  not  secure  the  seizure  of  Washington  by 
rebels.  It  taught  the  North  the  real  nature  of  the  terrific  struggle  in  which  they  were  enga| 
On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Congress  voted  $500,000,000,  and  called  for  500,000  volunte 
From  that  moment  the  rebellion  was  doomed.  This  act  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  patri 
Congress  increased  the  nation's  confidence  in  them  to  deal  the  righteous  blow,  and,  at  the  s; 
time,  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  secessionists. 

As  is  well  known,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  1 
of  April,  1861,  and  commenced  open  hostilities  by  firing  fr,om  James'  Island  upon  Fort  Sum 
garrisoned  by  Maj.  Robert  Anderson  and  about  seventy  men.  The  fort  was  surrendered  on 
14th  of  April.  On  the  day  succeeding,  President  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  declaring 
Southern  States  in  insurrection,  and  issued  a  call  for  75,000  three  months'  volunteers,  to  aii 
suppressing  the  rebellion.  In  Wisconsin,  as  in  all  the  other  Northern  States,  the  public  p^ 
quickened  under  the  excitement,  and  on  every  hand  the  national  flag  was  displayed,  pu 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds,  and  in  city,  town  and  hamlet,  the  burden  on  every  tongue  was 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  an  informal  meeting  was  held  at  the  Governor's  oflSce,  in  Madii 
to  consider  events.  Judge  0.  Cole  in  the  chair,  who  made  a  speech  full  of  patriotism  and 
noblest  sentiments.  On  the  day  following.  Gov.  Alexander  Randall  notified  Capt.  George 
Bryant  that  the  services  of  the  Madison  Guards  had  been  accepted,  and  he  was  authorizec 
fill  up  his  company ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  organ 
tion  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers.  The  enrollment  of  men  for  the  Madi 
Guards  began  April  17.  Twenty-eight  names  were  enrolled,  which  number  was,  on  the  2i 
increased  to  118. 

On  the  17th,  the  Governor's  Guards,  commanded  by  J.  P.  Atwood,  waited  on  Gov.  E 
dall  and  tendered  their  services,  which  were  accepted  on  the  18th.  The  company  had  sever 
three  names  enrolled. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  at  the  Assen: 
room  in  the  capitol,  at  which  H.  S.  Orton  presided.     A  committee,  consisting  of  J.  N.  Jones 
B.  Vilas,  W.  F.  Porter,  S.  Klauber  and  Neely  Gray,  was  appointed  to  receive  from  the  citiz 
of  Madison  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  such  soldiers'  families  as  should  need  aid.    At 
meeting  $7,490  was  voluntarily  subscribed. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  Governor  commissioned  J.  F.  Randolph,  who  had  been 
Orderly  Sergeant  of  the  Governor's  Guards,  as  First  Lieutenant,  to  raise  a  new  company  ft 
second,  or  reserve  regiment,  and,  on  the  22d,  he  reported  his  company  full. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  the  two  Madison  companies  left  for  camp  at  Milwaukee,  escorted 
the  depot  by  the  Fire  Department  and  the  Turners'  Association. 

In  the  organization  of  the  First  Regiment,  the  Madison  Guards  were  known  as  Compi 
E,  and  the  Governor's  Guards  as  Company  K.  Of  the  officers,  Charles  L.  Harris,  Lieuten 
Colonel;  Harry  Bingham,  Assistant  Quartermaster;  L.  J.  Dixon,  Assistant  Surgeon,  i 
Charles  Fairchild,  Assistant  Commissary,  were  of  Madison. 
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The  officers  of  Company  E  were  George  E.  Bryant,  Captain;  William  H.  Plunlcett  and 
William  H.  Miller,  Lieutenants ;  of  Company  K,  Lucius  Fairchild,  Captain ;  DeWitt  C.  Poole 
and  James  K.  Proudfit,  Lieutenants. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  a  company  known  as  the  "  Hickory  Guards  "  was  organized  for  per- 
fecting themselves  in  military  tactics.  Of  this  company,  L.  S.  Dixon,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  Captain. 

The  Randall  Guards  were  fully  organized  April  27,  with  J.  F.  Randolph  as  Captain,  and. 
A.  A.  Meredith  and  Nathaniel  RoUis,  as  Lieutenants. 

The  companies  comprising  the  First  Regiment  rendezvoused  at  Milwaukee  Saturday,  April 
27.  Of  this  regiment,  Capt.  J.  C.  Starkweather,  of  Milwaukee,  had  been  commissioned 
Colonel;  Charles  L.  Harris,  of  Madison,  Lieutenant  Colonel;  David  H.  Lane,  of  Kenosha, 
Major;  and  Alfred  R.  Chapin,  of  Milwaukee,  Adjutant. 

The  organization  of  the  regiment  was  completed  and  it  was  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  the  War  Department  informed  that  it  awaited  marching  orders. 
The  troops  remained  in  camp  until  the  9th  of  June,  when,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  it  left  the  State  for  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  fully  equipped  by  the  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  arms. 

The  regiment  was  assigned  to  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson's  Division  July  2 ;  led  the  advance  on 
Martinsburg,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Falling  Waters,  in  which  battle  Color  Bearer  Fred.  Bi 
Hutching,  of  Company  E,  Madison,  was  the  first  man  wounded.  Solomon  Wise,  of  Company 
K,  also  of  Madison,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  regiment  won  a  reputation  for  bravery  and 
veteran-like  conduct  excelled  by  no  other. 

After  serving  out  the  time  for  which  it  was  enlisted,  the  regiment  returned  to  Camp  Scott, 
and  was  mustered  out  of  service  August  22,  1861.  About  eighty-five  men  of  the  Madison 
companies  arrived  in  the  city  August  23,  and,  after  an  ample  dinner  at  the  Railroad  House, 
formed  a  line,  and,  escorted  by  the  Young  American  Cornet  Band,  the  Governor's  Guards,  the 
fire  companies  and  the  Turners'  Society,  and  accompanied  by  the  State  field-piece,  marched  to 
the  front  of  the  capitol,  where  a  welcome  address^was  delivered  by  Gov.  Randall,  after  which 
the  company  dispersed.  The  remainder  of  the  men  were  left  at  Milwaukee  and  returned  home 
at  their  convenience. 

The  next  day  after  the  mustering-out  of  service  of  the  First  Regiment,  its  late  Colonel, 
John  C.  Starkweather,  was  commissioned  as  commanding  officer  of  the  "  Three-years  First 
Regiment."  The  enlistment  went  on  rapidly,  and  the  companies  began  to  rendezvous  at  Camp 
Scott,  Milwaukee.  Of  the  field  and  staff  officers,  Madison  was  represented  by  Harry  Bingham, 
Quartermaster,  and  Dr.  Lucius  J.  Dixon,  Surgeon.  The  companies  were  organized  in  the 
counties  of  Milwaukee,  Kenosha,  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac  and  St.  Croix.  The  regiment 
started  for  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  28. 

The  Governor  having  determined  to  prganize  more  regiments  as  a  reserve  for  future  calls, 
accepted  the  proposition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  tendering  the  use  of  their  fair 
grounds  at  Madison  as  one  of  the  camps.  These  grounds  were  already  inclosed  with  a  high 
board  fence,  and  had  several  buildings  which  might  be  fitted  up  for  use  until  more  substantial 
ones  could  he  built.  Carpenters  and  laborers  were  set  at  work  on  the  27th, of  April,  1861, 
under  the  direction  of  Maj.  H.  A.  Tenney.  William  W.  Tredway,  of  Madison,  was  commis- 
sioned Quartermaster  General,  and  at  once  proceeded,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  procure  cloth- 
ing, camp  and  garrison  equipage  for  the  Second  Regiment. 

oimeon  Mills,  of  Madison,  was  about  the  same  time  commissioned  Paymaster  General. 
Ihe  beoond  Regiment,  S.  Park  Coon,  Colonel,  was  ordered  to  move  into  "  Camp  Randall,"  at 
Madison,  on  the  1st  of  May.  This  regiment  was  first  organized  for  three  months'  service,  but, 
th  P  "^  ^■*^'-  °^^^^^  ^®^®  received  to  recruit  the  regiment  for  three  years  or  the  war,  and 
ne  Governor,  wishing  to  gratify  the  enthusiastic  desires  of  the  companies  who  had  tendered 
thl  T^"'f '  Fooeeded  also  to  organize  the  Third  and  Fourth  Regiments.  During  this  time, 
e  alies  of  this  city  performed  a  large  amount  of  labor,  done  at  a  time  when  great  suffering 
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would  have  occurred  if  their  timely  assistance  had  not  been  rendered.     The  ladies  of  other  cities 
and  villages  were  also  diligently  engaged  in  the  same  benevolent  work. 

The  Second  Regiment  left  the  State  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  proceeded  to  Harrisburg, 
Penn.     One  company  was  enlisted  at  Madison,  the  "  Randall  Guards,"  known  as  Company  H  of 
which  J.  F.  Randolph  was  Captain,  A.  A.  Meredith,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Nathaniel  Rollins 
Second  Lieutenant. 

This  regiment  was  called  upon  to  suffer  much  of  privation  and  hardship.  They  were  in 
the  "  Onwaid  to  Richmond"  movement;  participated  in  the  skirmish  at  Bull  Run,  July  19, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  memorable  battle  of  July  21 ;  and  won  a  high  reputation  for  bravery 
and  soidier-like  conduct.  They  were  the  last  to  leave  the  field  at  the  finish ;  and  their  thinned 
ranks  at  roll  call  the  next  morning,  proved  the  part  they  acted.  As  an  evidence  of  what  the 
Second  Regiment  had  been  through,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  left  the  State  June  20,  over 
one  thousand  strong,  and,  October  1,  reported  for  duty  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

In  these  engagements  the  following,  of  the  "Randall  Guards"  (Company  H),  were 
wounded:  Julius  F.  Randolph,*  Captain,  July  21,  1861;  A.  A.  Meredith,  First  Lieutenant; 
G.  M.  Humphrey,  First  Sergeant ;  Theodore  D.  Bahn,  Fourth  Sergeant ;  S.  M.  Bond,  Fifth 
Sergeant ;  Peter  Morrison,  Corporal ;  G.  A.  Beck  (taken  prisoner),  F.  M.  Buten,  Thomas 
Canning,  Thomas  Murphy,  E.  L.  Reed  (taken  prisoner),  E.  R.  Reed,  Henry  Storm  and  J.  M. 
Zook,  privates.  After  the  Bull  Run  battle,  a  number  of  changes  took  place  in  the  officers  of 
the  regiment:  Lucius  Fairthild,  formerly  Captain  of  Company  K  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
three  months'  volunteers,  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  J.  D.  Ruggles,  Quartermaster, 
and  A.  J.  Ward,  Surgeon,  all  of  Madison. 

The  Third  Regiment,  Charles  S.  Hamilton,  Colonel,  was  ordered  into  camp  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  and  left  for  Harrisburg  July  12.  In  this  regiment  were  the  "  Dane  County  Guards " 
(Company  K),  of  which  William  Hawley  was  Captain  ;  Theodore  S.  Widvey,  First  Lieutenant, 
and  Warham  Parks,  Second  Lieutenant. 

The  Fourth  Regiment  encamped  at  Racine,  June  6,  Halbert  E.  Paine,  Colonel,  in  which 
Madison  and  Dane  County  were  not  represented  by  a  company,  but  L.  D.  Aldrich,  of  Madison, 
was  appointed  Adjutant. 

The  Fifth  Regiment  was  called  to  Camp  Randall  June  21,  Amasa  Cobb,  Colonel.  Madi- 
son was  not  represented  in  this  regiment. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  was  called  to  Camp  Randall  June  25,  Lysander  Cutler,  Colonel.  Of 
the  commissioned  officers,  the  following  were  from  Madison  :  J.  P.  Atwood,  Lieutenant  Colonel; 
Frank  A.  Haskell,  Adjutant ;  0.  B.  Chapman,  Surgeon.  Col.  Atwood  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health  September  21.     There  were  no  companies  from  Madison. 

The  Seventh  "Regiment  came  to  Camp  Randall  in  the  month  of  August.  Its  organization 
was  completed  September  2.  Joseph  Van  Dor  was  Colonel.  Of  this  regiment,  from  Madison 
were  Charles  W.  Cook,  Adjutant,  and  Ernest  Kramer,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dane  County  was 
represented  by  a  company  called  "  Stoughton  Guards." 

The  Eighth  Regiment  was  organized  September  4,  Robert  C.  Murphy,  Colonel,  but  was 
not  called  to  Camp  Randall  until  the  16th.  The  following  commissioned  officers  were  from 
Madison  :  George  W.  Robinson,  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  John  W.  Jefferson,  Major ;  Ezra  T. 
Sprague,  Adjutant,  and  William  Hobbins,  Assistant  Surgeon.  There  were  no  Madison  com- 
panies. 

The  Ninth  Regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Sigel,  at  Milwaukee,  and  was  recruited  among 
fhe  German  population.  Frederic  Salomon  was  Colonel.  The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
service  October  26.  In  this  regiment.  Company  F  was  composed  of  the  Madison  Sharp-Shooters, 
of  which  company  Dominick  Hastreiter  was  Captain  and  Martin  Voigle  and  John  Gerber  Lieu- 
tenants. Some  changes,  however,  were  made  before  they  left  camp,  Martin  Voigle  becoming 
Captain,  and  A.  P.  Doerschlag,  First  Lieutenant.  -^ 

•Capt  Eandolpli  was  klUad  at  the  battle  of  GaineBTille,  AnguBt  20, 1882. 
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The  Tenth  Regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Holton,  Milwaukee,  and  mustered  into  service 
October  14  Alfred  R.  Chapin,  Colonel.  Benton  McConnel  was  Quartermaster,  the  only  per- 
son holding  an  office  from  Madison.     No  companies  of  the  regiment  were  from  Madison. 

The  Eleventh  Regiment  was  organized  September  18.  It  was  intended  at  the  outset  to  be  a 
Dane  County  regiment,  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  Dane  County  had  already  honored  too 
many  drafts  upon  her  citizens  to  be  able  to  fill  up  the  regiment,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
do  this  in  part,  outside  of  the  county.  The  regiment  was  called  into  Camp  Randall  during  the 
month  of  October,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Charles  L.  Harris,  of  Madison,  with 
the  following  field  and  staff  oflicers :  Charles  A.  Wood,  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  Arthur  Platt^ 
Major;  Daniel  Lincoln,  Adjutant;  Charles  G.  Mayers,  Quartermaster;  James  B.  Brittan, 
Chaplain;  H.  P.  Strong,  Surgeon ;  E.  Everett  and  C.  C.  Barnes,  Assistant  Surgeons.  All  of 
the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  last  named,  were  from  Madison.  Of  the  companies 
comprising  the  regiment,  the  following  were  made  up  of  Dane  County  volunteers  :  Company  A, 
"Watson  Guards,"  officered  by  D.  E.  Hough,  Captain;  P.  W.  Jones  and  W.  L.  Freeman,  Lieu- 
tenants. Company  B,  "  Mendota  Guards,"  J.  H.  Hubbard,  Captain  ;  E.  S.  Oakley  and  James- 
M.  Bull,  Lieutenants.  Companies  F  and  G,  the  "  Harvey  Zouaves"  and  "  Randall  Zouaves," 
were  made  up  from  Dane  and  other  counties.  Of  Company  F,  E.  R.  Chase,  of  Madison,  was 
Captain.    The  regiment  left  for  the  seat  of  war  November  20,  1861. 

The  Twelfth  Regiment  was  called  to  Camp  Randall  during  the  month  of  October,  under 
the  charge  of  Col.  George  E.  Bryant,  of  Madison,  formerly  Captain  of  Company  E,  "  Madison 
Guards,"  First  Regiment  (three  months).  Of  the  other  staff  and  regimental  oificers  from  Mad- 
ison, were  De  Witt  C.  Poole,  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  Andrew  Sexton,  Quartermaster ;  James  K. 
Proudfit,  Adjutant  (formerly  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  K,  "  Governor's  Guards,"  First 
Regiment,  three  months),  and  Rev.  L.  B.  Mason,  Chaplain.  There  was  no  Dane  County  com- 
pany in  the  regiment. 

The  Thirteenth  Regiment  was  organized  September  17,  1861.  It  was  made  up  from  the 
counties  of  Rock  and  Green,  Maurice  Malony,  Colonel.  The  regiment  rendezvoused  at  Janes- 
ville. 

The  Fourteenth  RegimeAt  was  organized  in  November,  and  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Wood, 
Fond  du  Lac,  David  E.  Wood,  Colonel.  There  was  no  representation  in  this  regiment  from 
Dane  County. 

The  Fifteenth  Regiment  was  organized  in  December  at  Camp  Randall,  and  was  known  as 
the  Scandinavian  Regiment,  Hans  C.  Heg,  Colonel.  Hans  Borchsenius,  of  Madison,  was  Ad- 
jutant. 

The  Sixteenth  Regiment  was  organized  and  ordered  into  camp  at  Madison  early  in  Novem- 
ber, Benjamin  Allen,  Colonel.  Of  the  fiield  and  staff  officers  from  Madison,  were  Cassius  Fair- 
child,  Lieutenant  Colonel;  Thomas  Reynolds,  Major ;  George  Sabin,  Adjutant.  There  were 
no  Madison  companies  in  this  regiment. 

The  Seventeenth  Regiment  was  not  fully  organized  until  1862,  although  a  few  of  the  field 
officers  were  appointed  in  October,  1861.  Of  this  regiment,  John  L.  Doran  was  Colonel ;  Will- 
iam H.  Plunkett,  of  Madison,  was  Adjutant,  but  afterward  promoted  to  Major  ;  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds was  Quartermaster,  but,  December  10,  was  promoted  Major  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment.,  It 
had  no  Madison  companies. 

The  Eighteenth  Regiment  was  organized  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  was  expected  to 
occupy  Camp  Randall  as  soon  as  the  Twelfth  had  commenced  to  move  for  the  seat  of  war. 
James  S.  Alban  was  appointed  Colonel.  The  remaining  officers  were  from  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  State. 

The  Nineteenth  was  an  "  independent "  regiment.  The  Colonel,  Horace  T.  Sanders,  re- 
T'^Y  ^^^  Wointment  from  the  War  Department.  The  regiment  rendezvoused  at  Racine,  and, 
AprU  20, 1862,  was  ordered  to  Camp  Randall  to  guard  rebel  prisoners.  Dane  County  was  not 
represented  by  any  companies. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry  sent  into  the  field  in  1861,  there  were 
three  cavalry  companies  organized.  Of  Company  G,  First  Cavalry,  Stephen  V.  Shipman  was 
First  Lieutenant,  promoted  to  Captain  of  Company  E  in  1862 ;  E.  A.  Calkins,  Major,  and 
John  D.  Welch,  First  Lieutenant  and  Battalion  Adjutant  of  Company  L,  Third  Cavalry  ;  and 
ten  batteries  of  artillery.     The  officers  named  were  from  Madison. 

The  Twentieth  Rfegiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  August  23,  1862,  at  Camp  Ran- 
dall, Colonel,  Bertine  Einckney. 

The  Twenty-first  Regiment,  Benjamin  J.  Sweet,  Colonel,  was  organized  at  Oahkosh  Sep- 
tember 5,  1862,  and  left  the  State  on  the  11th  of  that  month. 

The  Twenty-second. Regiment,  Col.  William  L.  Utley,  was  organized  at  Racine,  and  mus- 
tered into  the  service  September  2,  1862.  \ 

The  Twenty-third  Regiment  was  composed,  in  part,  of  Dane  County  men,  the  following 
officers  being  from  Madison:  W.  G.  Pitman,  Adjutant.  Company  A,  William  F.  Vilas,  Cap- 
tain, and  Sinclair  W.  Botkin,  First  Lieutenant.  Company  D,  Joseph  B.  Green,  Captain ;  J. 
W.  Tolford,  First  Lieutenant,  and  F.  A.  Stoltze,  Second  Lieutenant.  Company  E,  James  M. 
Bull,  Captain ;  Henry  Vilas,  Second  Lieutenant.  Company  I,  A.  R.  Jones,  Captain  ;  J.  M. 
Sumner,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Camp  Randall. — During  the  war,  this  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  Dane  County. 
A  writer  gives  his  impressions  of  the  "  camp  "  while  in  existence,  as  follows  : 

"  Camp  Randall  is  located  about  one  mile  and  a  half  westward  of  the  capitol  square.  It 
comprises  an  area  of  perhaps  thirty  acres,  of  an  irregular  outline,  and  is  entered  by  a  gateway 
near  the  northeastern  angle,  where  you  will  be  confronted  by  sentinels  that  guard  the  only  ingress 
and  egre'ss  to  the  limbo  of  Camp  Randall.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  regulations  of  camp 
life,  let  me  inform  you  that  the  place  you  are  about  to  enter  is  a  little  world  of  itself,  with  laws 
and  ceremonies  unlike  those  outside  its  limits,  and  is  in  one  respect  like  a  bad  scrape,  much 
easier  got  into  than  got  out  of.  You  pass  the  guards  with  a  deferential  air,  and  find  yourself  in 
a  place  where  everything  assumes  a  military  aspect,  and  the  Federal  blue  demolishes  all  outward 
distinctions  of  rank  that  prevail  in  civil  life. 

"  Direct  your  steps  to  yonder  eminence  in  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  grounds,  surmounted 
by  a  terraced  building,  over  which  floats  the  American  flag,  designating  it  as  the  headquarters, 
or  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Camp  Randal!.  It  is  a  lovely  afternoon  in  October.  Away  in  the 
distance  to  the  eastward,  the  bright  waters  of  the  beautiful  Lake  Monona  are  sparkling  in  the 
golden  sunlight,  and  its  well-defined  and  gracefully  curved  shore  sweep  far  away  to  the  south- 
east, with  many  a  cove  and  headland. 

"  To  the  left,  the  capitol  and  other  public  buildings  arise  to  view,  with  a  foreground 
sloping  down  to  the  borders  of  the  camp,  set  with  neat  residences,  looking  out  from  groves  of 
shade,  now  touched  with  the  rich  hues  of  autumn.  To  the  left  of  this  view,  and  nearer,  arise  the 
lofty  walls  of  the  State  University — the  crowning  glory  of  Wisconsin's  free-school  system.  Thus, 
side  by  side  are  the  school  of  the  civilian  and  the  school  of  the  soldier.  Facing  to  the  right,  the 
landscape  assumes  a  rural  aspect,  in  which  farm  cottages,  grassy  meadows,  rolling  fields  and 
shady  groves  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  view  of  the  city  in  the  opposite  direction.  Facing 
again  to  the  front,  we  will  contract  the  boundaries  of  our  vision  to  the  objects  and  moving  tmngs 
within  the  high  paling  that  surrounds  the  encampment,  and  around  which  guards  stalk  lazily 
up  and  down  their  beats,  and  beyond  which  it  is  a  soldierly  sin  to  go  without  permission. 

"  Yonder,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  a  range  of  ten  long,  low  buildings,  neatjy  white' 
washed,  and  separated  by  alleys  a  few  paces  in  width.  In  front  of  the  center  of  the  line  stands 
a  larger  and  more  imposing  structure  for  the  accommodation  of  officers.  Moving  to  the  west, 
you  pass  the  Government  stables  and  commissary  on  your  right,  and,  ascending  a  slight  elevation, 
the  hospital  buildings  are  before  you — a  long  building  with  wings  extending  at  right  angles  to 
the  east  of  the  main  structure.  These,  with  the  fixtures  and  yards  adjacent,  occupy  about  an 
acre  of  ground  in  the  northwest  angle  of  the  inclosure,  and  are  flanked  on  the  south  by  Surgeons 
quarters,  over  which  waves  the  hospital  flag,  a  signal  of  relief  to  the  sufiiering  tenants  of  Gamp 
Randall. 
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"  Southward,  and  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  we  have  taken  our  standpoint 
of  observation,  extends  a  double  row  of  barracks,  like  those  before  described,  with  all  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  a  miniature  city,  fronted  also  by  a  two-storied  structure  for  the  gentry  of  rank  and 
shoulder-straps,  '  captains  of  hundreds,  and  captains  of  thousands.' 

"  On  our  right,  and  occupying  different  points  in  the  view,  are  two  more  rows  of  barracks 
of  similar  construction.  To  the  rear,  the  view  is  interrupted  by  the  massy  foliage  of  a  grove  of. 
oaks  that  is  permitted  to  straggle  even  into  the  barren  precinct  of  the  encampment,  amid  which 
a  line  of  officers'  quarters  are  arranged,  and  where,  on  pleasant  days,  the  piously  inclined  may 
assemble  to  worship  in  temples  not  made  with  hands.  On  the  grassy  slope  of  the  hill  on  which 
we  stand,  may  be  seen  groups  of  soldiers  lazily  reclining  in  the  warm  sunshine,  conversing  of 
home  and  friends,  or  in  dreamy  reverie  indulging  in  sweet  memories  of  the  past,  or  in  delightful 
anticipations  of  the  future  'good  time  coming.'  On  the  open  parade  ground  in  front,  beaten 
hard  by  the  thousands  who  have  trod  over  it,  are  squads  of  men  engaged  in  the  disciplinary 
exercises  of  the  soldiers,  dressed  in  the  uniforms  of  the  several  branches  of  military  service,  or 
in  no  uniform  but  the  uniform  variety  of  the  citizen ;  and  here  and  there,  are  groups,  sitting, 
standing,  lying,  talking,  laughing,  joking,  and  doing  everything  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise 
to  pass  away  the  wearisome  hours,  burdened  by  an  almost  insupportable  weight  of  dullness. 

"Yonder  approaches  a  phalanx  of  men,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  what  at  a  distance 
reminds  you  of  the  palankeen  of  an  oriental  grandee,  but  which  proves  to  be  only  a  hand-carriage 
for  the  transportation  of  provisions  from  the  commissary's  to  the  several  kitchens.  Yonder  comes 
a  long  line  of  men  arrayed  in  the  loyal  blue  of  Uncle  Sam's  livery,  wending  their  way  toward  head- 
quarters to  report  for  duty ;  and  on  every  side  men  doing  nothing  but  laboring,  as  the  poet  says, 
'To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed,'  and  hasten  the  transit  of  the  year  of  service  before 
them. 

"  Square  in  your  face,  and  just  across  the  parade-ground,  is  the  notorious  Camp  Randall 
'Bull  Pen,'  a  sort  of  moral  hospital,  and  'a  terror  to  evil-doers.'  It  is  a  small  but  •well- 
secured  inclosure,  with  a  paling  not  less  than  twelve  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  terraced  walk, 
and  watch-houses  on  its  corners,  and  sentinels  pacing  round  about  it.  Various  classes  of 
offenders  against  military  discipline  are  here  confined,  such  as  bounty -jumpers,  fence-jumpers, 
and  the  like,  for  be  it  known  that  a  love  of  liberty,  however  great  a  virtue  in  a  general  sense,  is  a 
sin  not  to  be  tolerated  in  Camp  Randall ;  and  he  who,  ignoring  the  high  fence  and  its  dignified 
bentinels,  breaks  out  like  a  fractious  colt,  is  rewarded,  if  caught,  by  a  night  in  the  Bull  Pen  and 
furnished  with  '  double  rations.' 

"  Having  completed  a  survey  of  the  general  features  of  the  camp,  we  will  inspect  a  little 
more  closely  the  objects  which  I  have  pointed  out.  There  are  forty-five  barracks  on  the  ground, 
numbered  from  one  upward,  each  about  eighty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  width,  affording 
accommodations  for  one  hundred  men,  in  respect  to  eating  and  sleeping.  A  descrip- 
tion of  one  will  suffice  for  all.  The  entrance  is  at  the  middle  of  one  side,  opening  upon  an 
alley  some  fifteen  feet  in  width.  On  the  inside  are  three  tiers  of  bunks  or  berths  on  each  side, 
one  above  the  other,  and  extending  the  whole  length,  except  nooks  for  windows  and  doors. 
Ihere  are  two  windows  on  each  side,  one  in  the  gable  end,  and  two  sky-lights  opening  in  the 
roof,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  windows  and  ventilators.  Through  the  center  runs  a  table, 
terminating  in  one  end  at  the  kitchen  door.  The  movable  furniture  consists  of  a  large  box- 
stove  at  each  end,  with  pipes  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  barracks,  and  benches  accom- 
modated to  the  length  of  the  table.  The  kitchen  is  about  twelve  feet  partitioned  from  one  end, 
turnished  with  a  large  cook-stove,  and  dishes  requisite  to  furnish  the  table,  not  with  a  china  tea- 
set,  but  that  which  is  fully  as  substantial — bright  tinware — on  which  rations  are  served  up  three 
times  a  day,  by  a  corps  of  cooks  detailed  for  the  purpose,  and  consist  of  the  regular  Govern- 
ent  course,  of  bread,  meat,  coffee  and  sugar,  and  dessert  of  such  luxuries  as  the  soldier  may 
indulge  at  in  his  own  expense. 

rat"     f  ""^^""^  ^^^  abodes  of  the  private  soldier  during  the  process  of  organization  and  prepa- 
or  the  field  of  duty.     Here  are  thrown  together  representatives  of  almost  every  family 
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circle  in  this  broad  State ;  some,  alas !  destined  by  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  war,  nevermore 
to  meet  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Here  are  a  mass  of  incongruous  human  elements  mingling 
together  in  a  strange  compound;  the  rich,  poor,  educated  and  uneducated,  good  and  bad 
forced  to  associate  on  a  level  as  private  soldiers,  united  only  by  the  common  bond  of  patriotism 
and  yet  compelled  by  circumstances  to  form  these  unassimilated  elements  into  new  and  strange 
associations. 

"  With  habits  entirely  dissimilar,  and  tastes  as  diversified  as  the  instincts  and  impulses  of 
humanity,  cut  off  from  the  accustomed  vocations  and  amusements  of  home,  and  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  camp,  the  various  amusements  resorted  to,  to  wear  away  the  dull  hours,  form  a 
scene  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  the  student  of  human  nature. 

"  For  the  better  observation  of  the  scene,  let  us  enter  the  barrack  at  evening,  when  dark- 
ness has  driven  the  soldiers  from  their  outdoor  sports  to  indoor  employments.  The  candles  are 
lighted,  and  the  long  table  lined  with  the  different  classes  of  'time-killers.'  Here  around  the 
stove  a  knot  of  men,  withdrawn  as  much  as  possible  from  the  crowd,  are  conversing  on  topics 
inspired  by  the  occasion.  On  one  end  of  the  table  a  cluster  of  card-players  are  intent  upon 
their  favorite  game,  frequently  indulging  in  language  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  sensitive  and 
pious  ear.  A  little  farther  are  seated  a  half-dozen  with  portfolios  spread  out  before'  them, 
tracing  cheering  lines  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to-anxious  friends  at  home.  Seated  upon 
the  upper  berth,  a  trio  or  more  are  engaged  in  singing  to  the  few  attentive  ears  around  them. 
But  a  few  steps,  and  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  jesters  and  story-tellers,  who  are 
'skimming  the  cream  of  many  a  joke  with  many  a  laugh  appended.'  Yonder,  a  more  sober 
group  are  reading  the  news,  anon  pausing  to  comment  upon  the  all-absorbing  questions  of  the 
day,  and  occasionally  breaking  forth  into  vehement  discussion.  In  another  corner,  the  sound 
of  violin  is  heard,  mingled  with  the  clatter  of  many  feet  keeping  time  with  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  'quivering  catgut.'  Here  stands  a  professional  barber,  surrounded  by  the  implements  of 
his  profession,  and  yonder  a  tailor  plying  his  needle  as  he  sits  cross-legged  upon  the  dinner-  ^ 
table.  Sometimes  the  house  resolves  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  listen  to  some 
gifted  disciple  of  Peter  Pindar,  and  thus  the  evening  passes  away,  the  scene  varied  by  unmen- 
tionable sources  of  time-killing,  but  not  till  midnight  have  the  noisy  inmates  gone  to  their 
rest,  and  left  the  contemplative  mind  a  few  precious  hours  of  silence  and  repose. 

"  We  will  now  visit  the  hospital  of  the  camp,  where  the  sick  and  suffering  are  oared  for. 
The  main  building  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  extending  north  and  south,  and  has 
three  wings,  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  projecting  to  the  east.  The  extremities  of  these  wings 
or  projections  are  connected  by  a  high  picket  fence,  through  which  you  pass  into  the  front  yard, 
decorated  with  shrubs  and  evergreens,  and  in  summer  with  flower-beds.  The  building  is  divided 
into  six  apartments  or  wards,  designated  by  letters  attached  to  the  doors.  Each  ward  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  wardmaster  and  its  corps  of  nurses.  The  rooms  are  about  eighty  feet 
long,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  a  row  of  cots  on  either  side,  placed  with  their  heads  to  the  wall, 
leaving  a  passage  of  convenient  width  in  the  center.  The  walls  are  whitewashed,  and  every- 
thing kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  The  dispensary  occupies  one  end  of  the  room,  whence 
prescriptions  are  compounded  and  dealt  to  the  sick  by  the  attendents.  A  ward  accommodates 
about  fifty  patients,  each  of  whom  has  a  cot  of  his  own  furnished  with  soft  pillows  and  white 
;  sheets,  and  is  known  by  its  number  placed  upon  the  wall  over  the  head  of  the  cot.  Some  of  the 
wards  are  fancifully  decorated  with  little  flags  and  a  variety  of  fantastic  work  showing  unmis- 
takably the  skill  of  a  female  hand.  Thus  are  the  unfortunate  inmates  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  that  wealth  and  skill  can  provide,  with  kind  and  faithful  nurses  to  attend 
their  every  call,  and  wanting  only  the  presence  of  a  wife,  mother  or  sister,  whose  magic  influence 
would  be  more  to  the  sick  and  languishing  soldier  than  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  most  skillful 
surgeon,  or  nursing  of  the  tenderest  stranger  hand. 

"  The  dining  halls  are  in  the  rear,  where  those  who  are  able  to  do  so  take  their  meals. 
Here  also  are  the  kitchens,  furnished  with  all  the  machinery  for  the  most  approved  methods  of 
cookery,  with  a  large  bakery  attached  that  supplies  the  whole  establishment  with  bread  as  nice 
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and  white  as  ever  came  from  the  oven  of  the  most  fastidious  housewife.  These,  with  various 
other  attachments  and  conveniences  too  numerous  to  mention,  constitute  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able departments  of  Camp  Randall." 

"  Camp  Eandall "  is  now  the  property  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  there  it 
holds  occasionally  its  fairs.  There,  also,  the  Dane  County  Pairs  are  held.  At  the  State 
Fair  commencing  September  6,  1880,  there  was  present,  as  a  guest  of  the  officers  of  the  society, 
U.  S.  Grant.  In  welcoming  that  distinguished  man,  George  E.  Bryant,  the  Secretary,  spoke 
these  felicitous  words : 

"  Fifteen  years  after  the  battles  are  over  and  war  drums  have  ceased  to  beat,  we  meet  you, 
our  loved  oommar.dcr,  here  upon  old  Camp  Randall,  the  gathering-place^where  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  loyal  Wisconsin  fitted  for  the  fray.  Here  the  wife  gave  up 
her  husband,  the  mother  her  son,  the  maiden  her  lover,  that  the  stars  in  our  flag  should  not  be 
lessened — that  the  nation  might  live.  Here,  from  1861  to  1864,  was  gathered  an  army  larger  in 
numbers  than  was  the  proud  army  that  marched  with  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  From 
this  spot,  Wisconsin  soldiers  bore  aloft  the  eagle  of  the  free — '  Old  Abe,'  the  war  eagle  of  Wis- 
consin. He  draws  no  pension,  though  he  is  battle-scarred ;  but  the  State  he  served  will  give  him 
rations  so  long  as  he  lives.  Was  it  not  a  happy  deed  that  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society  should  purchase  these  beautiful  grounds,  so  oft  remembered  as  the  place  where  we 
donned  the  blue,  upon  which  to  hold  our  annual  fairs  ?" 

"It  is,  indeed,"  replied  the  hero  of  Appomattox,  "a  most  fitting  thing  that  the  beautiful 
grounds  now  occupied  by  this  assemblage  should  have  been  transformed  from  a  soldiers'  camp 
to  the  uses  of  an  agricultural  association — it  is  a  symbol  of  beating  the  spears  of  war  into  the 
plowshares  of  peace.  I  hope  that  these  grounds  may  never  again  be  the  scene  of  warlike  prepa- 
rations, never  again  be  used  for  military  purposes." 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  War. — A  military  company  was  organized  among  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861 — the  germ  of  the 
present  military  department  of  that  institution.  "  All  parties  will  agree,"  said  the  Faculty,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Regents,  "  that  the  State  University  ought  to  be,  from  time  to  tjme,  so 
modified  as  best  to  meet  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  commonwealth  whose  name  it  bears.  Nor 
are  Milton's  words  now  less  true  than  in  the  midst  of  that  great  English  rebellion,  when  he  de- 
clared that  'education,  if  complete  and  generous,  must  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully 
and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices  of  war  no  less  than  peace.'  Indeed,  no  State  has  ever,  for  a 
long  period,  neglected  military  culture."  Voluntary  military  drill  was  kept  up  by  all  the  stu- 
dents through  two-thirds  of  the  year  ;  and,  in  their  report  of  the  next  year,  the  faculty  say  that, 
"besides  enabling  most  who  have  left  us  for  the  army  to  start  as  officers,  it  has  heightened  the 
physical  vigor  of  all  who  have  shared  in  it,  and  thus  given  a  sympathetic  aid  to  true  mental 
efforts." 

Although  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  ending  June  26,  1861, 
does  not  mention  the  names  of  any  students  as  having  entered  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
seventeen,  at  least,  of  the  eleventh  university  year  (1860-61)  were,  at  its  expiration,  serving 
their  country  "  upon  the  tented  field :  "  G.  W.  Ashmore,  James  Bull,  John  A.  Bull,  C.  M. 
Campbell,  Edwin  Coe,  J.  W.  Curtis,  B.  R.  Ellis,  E.  C.  Hungerford,  M.  Leahey,  E.  G.  Miller, 
William  Noble,  Otis  Remick,  S.  S.  Rockwood,  P.  Norcross,  H.  D.  Smith,  H.  Vilas  and  W.  A. 
Wyse.  Of  these,  Ashmore,  James  Bull,  Campbell,  Miller,  Norcross,  Remick,  Smith  and  Wyse 
were  the  first  to  enlist,  joining  the  first  company  organized  in  Madison,  Wis.,  for  the  three- 
months  service.  These  were  the  patriots  of  the  university  who  first  "  went  forth  into  the  bloody 
struggle  of  those  historic  years."  By  the  end  of  the  next  university  year,  the  number  of  enlist- 
ments among  the  students  had  largely  increased.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  not  far  from  one 
hundred  had  served  in  the  army,  being  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  connected  with  the 
institution  during  that  period. 

Said  the  Regents  of  the  University,  in  their  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1863:     "The  war,  which  has  called  away  from  the  State  so  large  a  proportion   of 
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our  enterprising  young  men,  who,  if  at  home,  would  be  found  in  seminaries  of  learning,  has 
continued  to  affect  unfavorably  the  attendance  upon  the  college  courses  of  study."  They  added 
what  seems  now  almost  a  prophecy :  "  When  the  final  triumph  of  the  Government  and  the  con- 
clusive suppression  of  the  rebellion  shall  again  give  peace  to  the  country,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  multitudes  of  young  men  now  in  the  army  will  be  found  seeking  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  will  be  the  duty  and  the  aim  of  the  board,  in  the  meantime,  to  place  and 
keep  the  university  in  such  a  condition  as  will  enable  it  to  do  its  part  of  the  work  which  will 
then  devolve  upon  the  higher  institutions  of  learning." 

By  the  end  of  June,  1862,  seventeen  of  the  Alumni  of  the  university — there  were  forty- 
one  in  all — had  joined  the  Union  forces  to  war  against  secession  :  B.  C.  Slaughter,  of  the  class 
of  1856;  S.  W.  Botkih,  T.  D.  Coryell  and  Charles  Fairchild,  of  the  class  of  1857;  R.  W. 
Hubbell  and  W.  F.  Vilas,  of  the  class  of  1858  ;  A.  C.  Botkin,  S.  Fallows  and  Edwin  Marsh, 
of  the  class  of  1859 ;  W.  P.  Powers,  J.  E.  Sutton,  L.  M.  Comins  and  F.  T.  Starkweather,  of 
the  class  of  1860  ;  H.  Vilas,  W.  W.  Church,  A.  Gillett  and  M.  Leahey,  of  the  class  of  1861; 
and  the  last  named  also,  of  the  class  of  1862.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  whole  number  of 
graduates,  excluding  the  class  of  1865,  was  fifty.  Of  these,  twenty-five  had  joined  the  army. 
Just  one-half,  therefore,  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  took  part  in  that  terrible 
conflict  of  arms  between  the  two  sections  of  our  country. 

The  university  was  represented,  of  course,  on  many  battle-fields  during  the  war.  Wherever 
their  lots  were  cast,  her  sons  reflected  honor  upon  the  institution.  Some  rose  to  high  positions ; 
some  sank  to  early  and  distant  graves.     "  They  all  fought  the  good  fight ;  they  kept  the  faith." 

Bounty. — The  amount  of  bounty  paid  by  the  several  towns  in  Dane  County  (omitting 
Dane,  Dunkirk  and  Vienna)  was  as  follows : 


TOWNS.  AMOUNT. 

Albion $14,307  12 

Berry 10,550  00 

Black  Earth 10,090  31 

Blooming  Grove 14,565  83 

Blue  MoundB 7,289  81 

Bristol 16,585  57 

Burke 17,808  00 

Christiana 24,787  00 

Cottage  Grove 23,727  00 

Cross  Plains 15,367  02 

Deerfield 6,262  00 

Dunn 17,540  36 

Fitchburg 20,467  00 

Madison 7,613  19 

Mazomanie 10,915  00 

Medina 18i336  00 


TOWNS.  AMonm. 

Middleton $23,310  68 

Montrose 12,542  00 

Oregon 15,300  00 

Perry 5,400  00 

Pleasant  Springs 14,772  61 

Primrose 12,837  61 

Eoxbury 21,976  16 

Rutland 14,200  00 

Springfield 24,540  00 

Springdale 7,693  24 

Sun  Prairie 10,836  00 

Vermont 5,377  74 

Verona 11,300  00 

Westport .- 22,900  00 

Windsor 15,330,00 

York 18,454  66 


Scraps  of  War  History. — 1861,  March.  Judge  J.  P.  Atwood  was  chosen  Captain  of  the 
Governor's  Guard,  and  Lucius  Fairchild  First  Lieutenant,  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Capt.  George  P.  Delaplaine  and  Lieut.  Haskell.  D.  C.  Poole  was  elected  Second 
Lieutenant  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Fairchild, 

April. — The  recent  news  of  war  from  the  south,  kindled  anew  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  stars  and  stripes  waved  over  the  capitol  in  Madison,  while  the  most  intense  feeling 
prevailed.  The  Governor's  Guard  and  the  Madison  Guard  appeared  on  parade.  Gov. 
Randall  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  State  for  volunteers.  The  services  of  the  Madison 
Guard,  under  command  of  Capt.  George  E.  Bryant,  were  accepted  by  the  State  government. 
The  Governor's  Guard,  under  command  of  Judge  J.  P.  Atwood,  tendered  their  services  for  the 
war,  and  were  accepted.  The  Legislature  adjourned  April  17  ;  members  and  outsiders  united  m 
singing  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  all  gave  nine  cheers  for  the  Union.  An  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  1,500  people  was  held  in  Madison,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the  volunteers.  The  amount  subscribed  was  $7,890.  uov.' 
Randall  commissioned  J.  F.  Randolph,  First  Lieutenant,  to  raise  a  new  company  for  the  second 
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or  reserved  regiment.  The  Freshman  Class  of  the  University  held  a  class  meeting,  and  bade 
farewell  to  four  of  their  mates — Pliny  Norcross,  James  M.  Bull,  Henry  D.  Smith  and  Edward  Gr. 
Miller.  Commission  was  issued  to  L.  J.  Dixon,  of  Madison,  as  Surgeon,  with  orders  to  report  to 
Col.  Starkweather  immediately. 

jiay. William  Hawley  was  elected  Captain  of  the  Dane  County  Volunteers,  who  unani- 
mously agreed  to  enlist  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
ffas  called ;  a  military  company  composed  of  members  of  the  Legislature  was  organized — Captain, 
H.  W.  Emery ;  First  Lieutenant,  Amasa  Cobb.  From  the  18th  of  April  to  the  18th  of  May, 
eighty-nine  companies  of  volunteers  tendered  their  services  to  the  Government.  Col.  Ellsworth 
was  assassinated.  He  spent  some  time  in  Madison  in  1858,  giving  the  Dane  cavalry  their  first 
instructions  in  drill. 

June. — The  Governor  commissioned  Hoel  K.  Lawrence  Assistant  Quartermaster  General, 
with  rank  of  Colonel.  The  ladies  of  Madison  prepared  a  feast  of  good  things  for  tha  1,000  men 
at  Camp  Randall.  Col.  Coon  expressed  confidence  that  they  would  never  have  occasion  to 
regret  their  generous  manifestation,  or  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Second  Regiment.  The 
Colonel  closed  by  proposing  three  times  three  for  the  ladies  of  Madison,  who  had  provided  the 
entertainment,  which  were  given  with  a  refreshing  heartiness.  Capt.  Mclntyre  completed  the 
mustering-in  of  the  men  of  the  Second  Regiment.  Only  five  men  were  ruled  out,  and  these  on 
account  of  exceeding  the  age  prescribed,  or  for  physical  defects.  James  D.  Ruggles  was  com- 
missioned Quartermaster  of  the  Second  Regiment.  The  Dane  County  Guards,  Capt.  Hawley, 
left  for  Fond  da  Lac.  Paymaster  General  Simeon  Mills  paid  off  the  soldiers  of  the  Second 
Regiment  on  the  17th.  Letters  were  received  from  enthusiastic  members  of  the  First  Regiment, 
giving  an  account  of  their  reception  at  different  points  on  the  way  to  Chambersburg.  The 
Second  Wisconsin  left  Madison  on  special  trains,  the  20th,  for  Chicago,  thence  to  Harrisburg. 
The  ladies  of  Madison  furnished  the  regiment  with  a  beautiful  silk  flag.  George  P.  Delaplaine, 
of  Madison,  was  commissioned  Engineer  in  Chief  of  Wisconsin  State  Militia,  with  rank  of 
Brigadier  General.  Dominic  Hastreiter,  of  Madison,  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  State  Militia, 
with  authority  to  enlist  a  company  without  expense  to  the  State  until  called  into  service.  The 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Regiments  were  stationed  at  Camp  Randall. 

July. — Camp  Record,  the  title  of  a  small  sheet  printed  and  published  in  Hagerstown,  Md., 
by  the  First  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  with  the  motto  of  "  Head  of  column,  forward  !  " 
was  received  at  Madison.  On  the  4th  day  of  July,  the  two  regiments  stationed  at  Fort 
Randall  marched  four  abreast,  and  2,000  strong  in  the  procession.  The  oflBcers  and  employes 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  raised,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  a  very  handsome  flag 
on  the  4th.  The  First  Regiment  shed  her  first  blood  in  defense  of  the  Union,  in  the  fight  at 
WiUiamsport,  Va.  One  ball  struck  the  musket  of  John  Sumner,  of  Company  K,  and  cut  the  stock 
m  two.  The  regiment  had  one  man  killed — Drake,  of  Company  A  ;  one  man  mortally  wounded — 
Sergeant  Graham,  of  Company  B  ;  Corporal  Hutching  was  disabled,  and  four  others  wounded. 
Ine  regimental  colors,  when  Corporal  Hutching  was  disabled,  were  immediately  taken  up  and 
borne  by  Corporal  Sabin,  of  the  Governor's  Guard.  The  Madison  boys  were  conspicuous  in  the 
iirst  brush,  and  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  emergency.  Commissions  were  issued  in  Madi- 
son to  Cassius  i'airchild  and  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  as  Aids  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel ;  to  William  A.  Mears  as  Assistant  Quartermaster  General ;  to  George  B.  Smith  as 
liovernor's  Aid,  with  rank  of  Colonel.  A  supper  given  by  the  ladies  of  Dane  County  to  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Regiments,  at  Camp  Randall,  was  an  immense  success.  There  were  6,000  present, 
f  ®  ^*°''^^™d  shops  in  the  city  were  closed  at  4  o'clock,  that  all  might  enjoy  the  amusements 
T  1  04  ^"  ^^^  ^'^''^  Wisconsin  Regiment,  Col.  Amasa  Cobb,  struck  tents  at  Camp  Randall,' 
^- Ik  D  *°'^  ^**'"'®'^  ^°'"  Washington.  The  Fifth  was  escorted  to  the  cars  from  camp  by  the 
L  Th  <?■  f  D^"'"  "^^^^  marched  out  of  camp  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 
r  fi»u  i  Regiment  left  the  29th  ;  they  were  in  excellent  spirits.  The  regiment,  exclusive  of 
r     Held  officers,  numbered  1,034  men.  r  &         > 
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August. — Dr.  A.  J.  Ward  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  Re'^iment  the 
position  being  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Surgeon  Lewis.  On  the  afternoon  train 
of  the  23d,  a  portion  of  the  Madison  companies  belonging  to  the  First  Wisconsin  Regiment 
about  85  men  in  all,  returned.  Almost  the  whole  population  of  the  city  went  out  to  welcome 
them  home.  After  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  depot,  they  were  escorted  to  the  park  by  Company 
B  of  the  Governor's  Guard,  and  by  the  Fire  Companies  and  Turners.  The  Young  America 
Brass  Band  furnished  music  for  the  occasion.  The  Governor  welcomed  them  in  a  speech,  and  a 
dance  was  given  them  in  the  evening  at  the  Assembly  Chamber.  Lieut.  Meredith,  of  the  Randall 
Guard,  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  returned  to  his  home  in  Madison ;  he  was 
serenaded  by  the  Stoughton  Band,  then  in  the  city. 

September. — The  Eighth  Regiment  encamped  at  Camp  Randall.  The  Chippewa  Eagles, 
Capt.  Perkins,  brought  with  them  a  live  American  eagle.  He  is  a  majestic  fellow,  well-trained 
and  docile,  permitting  people  to  pat  his  regal  head  and  smooth  down  his  feathers  without  resist- 
ance. When  marching,  the  eagle  is  carried  at  the  head  of  the  company,  elevated  on  a  perch  at 
the  top  of  a  pole.  There  is  in  the  regiment  a  man  who  measures  six  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half 
in  height ;  he  is  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Anak,"  in  stature,  and  the  general  sentiment'in  the  regi- 
ment points  to  him  as  the  eagle-bearer.  The  first  death  that  occurred  at  Camp  Randall  was 
that  of  Alfred  H.  Casson,  who  died,  aft'er  a  brief  illness,  of  typhoid  fever.  The  company  con- 
tributed from  Wisconsin  for  Col.  Berdan's  Regiment  of  Sharpshooters,  left  Camp  Randall  for  the 
East,  under  command  of  Capt.  Alexander.  Gov.  Randall  commissioned  Capt.  Geo.  E.  Bryant, 
late  of  the  Madison  Guards,  First  Wisconsin  Regiment,  as  Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment. 

October. — The  Eighth  Regiment  left  Camp  Randall  for  St.  Louis  the  12th.  A  sword  was 
presented  to  Quartermaster  Andrew  Sexton,  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  by  the  Madison  Typo- 
graphical Union.  Edwin  L.  Reed,  Company  H,  Second  Wisconsin  Regiment,  son  of  L.  T.  Reed, 
of  Stoughton,  Dane  County,  was  sick,  and  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Washington.  Hearing  that 
a  forward  movement  was  about  to  be  made,  he  left  the  hospital  and  returned  to  the  company, 
where,  on  account  of  his  feeble  condition,  he  was  ordered  into  the  Regimental  Hospital.  But 
when  at  last  the  regiment  was  formed  and  in  line  to  move  forward,  he  was  found  in  the  ranks, 
fully  equipped  and  determined  to  go.  The  Captain  expostulated,  but  without,  effect.  The 
"  double  quick,"  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  Thursday,  July  18,  1861,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  in 
spite  of  his  earnest  protests  he  was  ordered  into  the  Field  Hospital  at  Centerville,  where  he 
remained  until  after  the  fight  ;on  Sunday.  At  4  o'clock,  Monday  morning,  July  22,  dis- 
covering the  Union  forces  had  all  gone,  he  awoke  a  wounded  friend,  and  together  they  started  on 
the  retreat.  His  progress  was  impeded  by  his  wounded  friend,  and  at  Fairfax  they  were  both 
overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  were  "  furnished  transportation  "  to  Richmond.  After  intense 
sufi'ering,  Mr.  Reed  died,  October  23,  1861,  in  Libby  Prison. 

November. — The  members  of' Fire  Company  No.  1  presented  a  handsome  sword  to  Quarter- 
master Charles  G.  Mayers,  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment.  This  regiment,  largely  made  up  of  citizens 
of  Dane  County,  started  for  the  war.  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Camp  Randall  was  observed. 
Messrs.  Dutcher  &  McGonigal  furnished  1,500  pounds  of  turkeys  and  chickens,  which  were 
served  smoking  hot,  accompanied  by  extras.  Hans  Borchsenius  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 

A  box  of  supplies  was  forwarded  to  the  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Regiments  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teers, in  Missouri,  by  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Madison,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Harvey,  President. 
The  company  ofiicers  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers  presented  Mrs.  Bryant, 
the  wife  of  the  Colonel  of  that  regiment  with  a  silver  pitcher  and  goblet ;  3,000  Belgian  rifles 
.arrived  in  Madison,  making  in  all  8,000  of  these  rifles  that  have  been  received  by  the  State. 
William  T.  Allen,  a  grandson  of  Ethan  Allen,  enlisted  at  Camp  Randall  in  the  Sixteenth 
Wisconsin  Regiment. 

1862,  January.— The  Twelfth  Regiment  left  Camp  Randall  for  Dixie's  Land.  Henry 
Stock  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  B,  Ninth  Regiment. 

February.— Gov.  Harvey  presented,  on  the  22d,  the  National  and  State  colors  to  the  J*it- 
teenth  and  Sixteenth  Regiments. 
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jfarch. The  Fifteenth  Regiment  started  for  the  war,  called  the  Scandinavian  Regiment, 

Col.  Heg.    The  Sixteenth  also  left  Camp  Randall ;  it  numbered  at  the  time  of  its  departure, 
1 070  men.     The  last  companies  of  the  Irish  Regiment,  Seventeenth,  started  on  the  22d. 

April. — Under  the  direction  of  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  United  States  Quartermaster's 
Office  a  force  of  some  fifty  men  commenced  work  at  Camp  Randall,  superintended  by  M.  E. 
Fuller  and  J.  C.  Pickard,  in  getting  the  barracks  and  grounds  there  in  readiness  for  the  recep- 
tion of  prisoners.  Among  the  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the 
16th,  was  Lieut.  Col.  Cassius  Fairchild.  Gov.  Louis  P.  Harvey  was  drowned ;  he  lost  his 
life  in  endeavoring  to  save  the  lives  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  Wisconsin 
soldiers.    Some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  "secesh  "  prisoners  were  received  at  Camp  Rendall. 

May. — The  rebel  prisoners,  who  had  been  well  taken  care  of  while  here,  started  for 
Chicago. 

June. — The  Nineteenth  Wisconsin  Regiment  left  Camp  Randall  for  Washington. 

July. — The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  sent  several  boxes  of  hospital  stores  to  Washington  for 
the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  Wisconsin  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  in  that  city. 

August. — D.  K.  Tenney  ofiered  $25  each  to  the  first  twelve  able-bodied  men  who  should 
enlist  from  Dane  County  in  some  company  to  be  by  him  designated,  recruiting  in  Madison  for 
a  new  regiment.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Jones  and  W.  G.  Pitman  have  received  recruiting  commis- 
sions, and  are  actively  engaged  in  getting  up  a  company  in  this  city,  to  be  known  as  the  Capital 
Guards.  Capt.  William  F.  Vilas,  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Guard,  and  who 
has  had  command  of  the  Madison  Zouaves,  is  making  a  thorough  canvass  in  order  to  fill  his 
company  to  the  maximum  number.  E.  D.  Churchill,  of  Dane  County,  has  a  pistol  that  was 
taken  from  a  rebel  ofiScer  in  Virginia,  who  was  captured  by  Henry  Lye,  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  Sharpshooters  that  went  from  this  State  who  enlisted  from  this  county.  Robert  Steele, 
of  the  town  of  Dane,  Dane  County,  is  getting  up  a  company  of  recruits  for  the  Twenty-third 
Regiment.  Mr.  A.  G.  Darwin  made  an  offer  to  all  the  men  in  his  employ  about  the  railroad  who 
will  enhst,  to  continue  half  their  salaries,  ranging  from  $200  to  $600  a  year  during  the  war.  A 
prospect  of  a  draft  has  awakened  the  whole  State  to  a  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
actually  engaged  in  a  war,  and  a  determined  effort  is  making  in  most  of  the  counties  to  fill  up 
our  quota  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Old  Dane  is  doing  her  share.  An  enthusiastic  war  meet- 
ing was  held  the  13th  of  this  month,  in  Madison.  All  the  bells  of  the  city  were  rung,  cannons 
fired,  and  the  drum  band  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  stirred  up  the  people  with  martial  music 
from  the  front  of  the  capitol.  There  were  a  number  of  men  enlisted,  and  as  many  pledged 
different  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  their  families.  Gov.  Salomon  presented  the  State 
colors  to  the  Twentieth  Regiment.  This  regiment,  the  first  one  under  the  new  call  for  troops, 
left  for  St.  Louis,  and  thence  to  the  seat  of  war.  Dr.  William  Hobbins  is  home  on  a  short  visit 
to  his  family.  Word  was  received  that  Lieut.  Oaklev,  of  Company  K,  had  lost  an  arm  by  a 
cannon  ball.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountains  (Antietam),  on  the  9th,  Capt.  William  Hawley, 
of  Company  K,  of  the  Third  Regiment,  was  wounded  in  the  ankle,  and  Lieut.  T.  J.  Widvey, 
01  the  same  company,  was  taken  prisoner.  This  company  went  into  action  with  forty-four  men, 
and  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  eighteen.  In  the  three  days'  fight  of  the  28th  to  the  30th,  at 
bamesviUe  and  Bull  Run,  the  Iron  Brigade  suffered  severely.  The  Second  Regiment  went 
t°'°i,  J  ^^^^  ^'*'^  ^°^^  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six.  Capt.  Julius  F.  Randolph,  of  Company  H,  a  well-known  and 
ignly  respected  young  man  of  Madison,  was  killed,  with  twelve  of  his  company,  and  twenty- 


September.— Old  Abe,  the  war  eagle  of  the  Eighth,  is  reported  as  in  good  condition. 
,    v^'''°K  •~^°'-  ^^o^'ge  E.  Bryant  and  Adjutant  J.  K.  Proudfit,  of  the  Twelfth  Wisconsin, 

woo  Have  been  home  a  few  days,  join  their  regiment.    Charles  G.  Mayers,  of  the  Eleventh,  is 
ome  in  good  spirits  on  a  short  furlough.     Col.  Cutler,  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin,  is  spending  a 

stron  *^^"lk    Q '^°'^"     ^®  ^^^  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gainesville.     A  letter  from  Capt.  Arm- 
ing) ot  the  Seventeenth,  says  that  Martin  Van  Bergen,  of  Madison,  was  wounded  in  the  battle 
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of  Corinth,  but  not  dangerously.  Capt.  D.  E.  Hough,  of  Company  A,  Eleventh  Regiment  is 
home  on  a  flying  visit. 

November. — The  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  left  for  the  war.  They  were  loudly  cheered  by 
the  Thirtieth,  which  was  drawn  up  to  bid  them  good-bye.  The  drafted  men  from  this  county 
came  into  Madison. 

December. — Col.  Fairchild  left  to  join  his  regiment,  the  Second.  Mrs.  Harvey's  untiring 
zeal  in  the  cause  never  flags.  No  wonder  her  name  is  received  and  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  min- 
istering angel  by  the  Badger  State  boys.  A  few  cases  of  small-pox  reported  in  Camp  Randall. 
The  Christmas  dinner  at  the  camp  for  the  soldiers,  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  was  a  success.  There  was  an  abundance  of  "good  things."  There  were  contribu- 
tions from  the  various  towns  and  societies  in  the  county.  The  next  day  the  members  of  the 
camp  unanimously  adopted  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  society  and  those  who  aided  it. 

1863.  January. — Frank  A.  Haskell  is  home  on  a  visit ;  he  passed  through  the  battles  of 
Gainesville,  Bujl  Run  No.  2,  South  Mountain,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg ;  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him,  his  clothes  shot  through  but  has  not  received  a  single  scratch.  Dr.  McCreary, 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Wisconsin,  at  Camp  Randall,  acknowledged  the  receipt 
from  Mrs.  B.  F.  Hopkins,  the  President  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Madison,  of  a  box  of 
pillows,  slippers,  wine,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  sick ;  also  some  nicely  J)reserved  fruit  from  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Snow,  of  the  city. 

February. — The  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  left  Camp  Randall  for  Cairo. 

March. — J.  S.  Webster,  a  member  of  Berdan's  Sharpshooters,  arrived  home,  in  Madison, 
on  a  short  furlough.  A  Ladies'  Union  League  was  organized  in  Madison.  Captain  William  F, 
Vilas,  of  Company  A,  Twenty-third  Regiment,  has  been  commissioned  Major  of  that  regiment; 
Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Vilas  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Twenty-third 
Regiment.  Mr.  Mason,  Chaplain  of  the  Twelfth  Wisconsin  Regiment,  goes  to  his  regiment 
after  a  short  furlough,  and  takes  numerous  small  packages  to  members  of  the  same  regiment  from 
friends.  The  contract  for  furnishing  rations  to  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  and  recruits  that  are  at 
Camp  Randall,  was  let  to  M.  E.  Fuller.  Maj.  Hauser,  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  delivered  at  the 
executive  office  the  old  regimental  flag  of  the  gallant  Sixth,  worn  and  torn  and  tattered  in  the 
fierce  conflicts  of  Gainesville,  Bull  Run  No.  2,  South  Mountain,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg. 
It  will  be  replaced  by  the  Governor  with  a  new  flag.  W.  H.  Worthington  and  A.  R.  Jones,  of 
the  Twenty-third,  are  home  on  a  short  visit. 

April. — News  was  received  that  S.  V.  Shipman  was  wounded.  At  Whitewater  bridge,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  24th,  Capt.  S.  V.  Shipman,  of  the  First  Cavalry,  with 
forty  men  of  his  company,  was  surrounded  by  rebels,  and  had  either  to  surrender,  or  charge 
through  a  force  of  three  hundred.  They  decided  on  the  latter,  and  started.  A  deadly  fire  was 
opened  on  them  as  they  advanced,  from  the  front,  but  the  sabres  made  such  havoc  among  them 
that  the  breach  was  rapidly  widened,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  company  had  cut  their  way 
through,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  Cape.  When  nearly  through  the  broken  rebel  ranks, 
Capt.  Shipman's  bridle  rein  was  cut  by  a  bullet,  and  his  horse  became  unmanageable,  when  the 
crowd  that  had  before  given  way  closed  around  him,  and,  striking  right  and  left,  fighting  with 
both  saber  and  pistol,  he  fell  at  last  with  a  dangerous  wound.  Besides  the  band  of  rebels 
through  whom  they  charged,  with  hundreds  firing  at  them,  they  were  really  surrounded  by  3,000, 
who  had  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  3,000  more  troops  at  some  distance.  >  Capt.  Shipman  s 
wound,  at  first  considered  fatal,  proved  very  severe,  sixty  pieces  of  bone  being  taken  from  it  at 
one  time,  and  at  last,  after  months  of  sufiering,  left  him  a  cripple  for  life. 

Capt.  Shipman  was  subsequently  promoted  Colonel.  "  His  charge  on  the  rebels,  says 
Mr.  Love,  in  his  "Wisconsin  in  the' War  of  the  Rebellion,"  "  will  take  rank  among  the  most  dar- 
ing and  grand  exploits  of  the  war." 

The  national  fast  day  was  generally  observed  in  Madison.  _        , 

May. — Capt.  Theodore  Read,  of  Gen.  Sedgwick's  Corps,  was  wounded  by  a  shell  in  the 
shoulder.     A  letter  from  B.  D.  Atwell,  of  Berdan's  Sharpshooters,  says  that  Gen.  Sickles  com- 
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Blimented  the  regiment  warmly  for  its  gallant  conduct.  Eugene  C.  Hungerford,  formerly  a 
student  in  the  State  University,  was  killed  while  storming  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg ;  he 
was  First  Sergeant  of  his  company,  Fifth  Wisconsin  Volunteers.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Union 
Leaffue  Judge  Byron  Paine  made  an  excellent  speech.  Col.  Cassius  Fairchild,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Wisconsin  who  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  has  so  far  recovered  that  he 
returns  to  his  regiment.  Lieut.  Charles  L.  Bering,  of  the  Third  Regiment,  who  received  a 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  returns  to  his  regiment. 

Frederick  Stevens,  of  Company  A,  Eleventh  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  was  killed 
in  the  fight  at  Port  Gibson.  He  was  a  son  of  George  S.  Stevens,  of  Mazomanie.  The  news 
that  Vicksburg  was  supposed  to  be  taken  caused  the  people  in  Madison  to  rejoice  greatly  over 
the  good  tidings,  and  at  midnight  a  crowd  of  solid  business  men  and  others  dragged  the  cannon 
into  good  position,  and  it  made  the  welkin  ring  with  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news. 

June. — At  the  battle  of  Black  River  Bridge,  Daniel  E.  Hough,  Captain  of  Company  A, 
Eleventh  Regiment,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  the  hospital  on  the  3d.  John  T.  Brad- 
ley Color  Sergeant  of  Company  G,  Eleventh  Wisconsin,  writes  home  from  near  Vicksburg.  He 
says  the  musketry  firing  has  been  so  incessant  for  one  week  that  it  sounds  no  louder  than  pop- 
ping corn  in  a  frying-pan  would  sound  at  home,  but  the  artillery  is  deafening.  Says  Vicksburg 
is  not  ours  yet,  but  we  will  get  it  some  time.  Some  of  the  boys  find  the  climate  of  Dixie,  at  this 
season,  too  warm  for  overcoats,  and  have  sent  them  home  for  safekeeping.  Major  Hancock,  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment,  has  reached  his  home  in  Sun  Prairie.  He  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him  and  a  ball  through  his  thigh,  at  the  battle  of  Black  River  Bridge.  Fortunately,  the 
ball  glanced  round  the  bone  and  came  out,  and  the  wound  is  doing  well.  He  left  his  regiment 
in  good  condition  and  spirits,  and  is  confident  of  the  speedy  fall  of  Vicksburg.  Lieut.  Col. 
Charles  A.  Wood,  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  arrived 
in  Madison.  He  has  been  in  active  service  through  the  whole  campaign  up  the  Big  Black  River 
and  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Like  all  others  who  have  been  on  the  ground,  he  feels  perfectly 
confident  of  the  speedy  capture  of  that  stronghold.  A  returned  soldier  who  was  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  Milliken's  Bend,  the  next  morning  after  the  fight  between  the  rebels  and  the  negro  regi- 
ment at  that  point,  confirms  what  has  been  reported  through  the  newspapers  of  the  desperate 
fighting  done  by  the  blacks  on  that  occasion.  The  dead  were  still  lying  on  the  field  unburied, 
and  he  saw  a  rebel  and  a  negro  soldier  lying  together,  each  with  his  bayonet  thrust  through  the 
body  of  his  opponent. 

July. — George  C.  Smith,  the  State  Agent  located  at  Memphis,  has  been  home  on  a  brief 
visit,  and  left  Madison  on  his  return  to  Memphis ;  he  reported  a  great  want  of  ladies  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  that  place,  to  act  as  nurses.  Upon  his  representation,  several  ladies  volunteered  to 
return  with  Mr.  Smith  to  devote  themselves  to  the  comfort  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The 
names  of  those  who  left  with  Mr.  Smith  were  Miss  Fannie  Quiner,  Miss  Emily  Quiner,  Miss 
Hannah  Chapman,  Miss  Louisa  Richardson,  of  Madison,  and  Mrs.  Davenport,  of  Fort  Atkin- 
son. It  is  a  noble  work.  ^All  his  friends  were  deeply  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Drum 
Major  Dyke,  of  the  Twenty-ninth  regiment,  who  died  at  Milliken's  Bend,  on  the'27th  of  June. 
He  was  a  noble  old  patriot,  an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  loved  his  country,  and  died  for  it.  The 
4th. — The  picnic  to  the  soldiers  in  camp,  gotten  up  by  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  and  the  Ladies' 
Union  League,  went  off  most  admirably.  The  supply  was  bountiful,  quality  excellent,  a  large 
attendance,  and  the  soldiers  enjoyed  it.  There  never  has  been  witnessed  such  intense  excite- 
inent  among  our  people,  since  the  war  began,  as  was  exhibited"  July  4,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  Having  been  deceived  by  false  reports  once  or  twice,  there  was 
a  general  fear,  for  some  time,  that  the  report  might  prove  unfounded.  About  5  o'clock  the  Gov- 
ernor received  a  dispatch  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  stating  that  Grant  was  in  possession  of 
vicksburg.  This  dispelled  all  doubt,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  cheer  upon  cheer,  and  the  whole 
populace  of  Madison  seemed  crazy  with  joy.  One  hundred  guns  were  immediately  fired,  all  the 
bells  were  rung,  and  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  a  variety  of  demonstrations.  In  the  even- 
ing there  was  a  display  of  fireworks,  and  a  general  jubilee  all  over  the  city,  till  a  late  hour. 
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Vicksburg  never  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  July  before,  and  the  people  had  been  waiting  for  the 
event  so  long,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  manifest  a  sufficient  degree  of  joy.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  10,000  men.  A  letter,  dated  July  2,  near  Gettysburg,  says: 
Col.  Fairchild,  of  the  Second  Wisconsin,  has  lost  his  left  arm,  and  is  a  prisoner,  but  that  he  was 
doing  well  and  in  glorious  spirits.  Miss  Lottie  Ilsley,  Secretary  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  received 
a  check  from  W.  W.  Tredway,  for  $496.98,  being  one-half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  five  bales  of 
cotton  donated  by  Maj.  Gen.  Grant;  the  avails  to  be  expended  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Col.  Bobbins,  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin, 
arrived  home  on  a  short  leave  of  absence.  First  Lieut.  M.  J.  Cantwell  is  among  the  sick 
in  the  officers'  hospital  at  Memphis,  arriving  there  from  Vicksburg  on  the  13th.  A  hundred 
guns  were  fired,  under  the  superintendence  of  State  Armorer  McFarland,  in  honor  of  the  opening 
of  the  Mississippi,  accomplished  by  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson.  Maj.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  the 
Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  arrived  home  on  a  brief  leave  of  absence.  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  been 
away  from  his  regiment  since  it  left  the  State.  He  has  been  through  several  of  the  sharpest 
battles  of  the  war,  and  distinguished  himself  for  coolness  and  bravery.  Maj.  Piatt,  of  the 
Eleventh,  is  also  in  Madison.  The  gallant  Col.  Lucius  Fairchild  is  home.  An  empty  sleeve 
attests  his  bravery.     He  is  heartily  welcomed  by  his  townsmen. 

August. — Col.  C.  L.  Harris,  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  arrived  in,  Madison.  The  regiment 
under  his  command  has  done  excellent  service;  he  has  proved  himself  a  brave  and  accomp 
officer.  Col.  T.  S.  Allen,  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin,  makes  his  friends  glad  by  a  brief  visit.  Cap 
Green,  Pitman  and  Botkin,  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  all  excellent  officers  and  ca 
fellows  generally,  are  home  on  a  furlough,  and  are  receiving  a  cordial  welcome.  A  letter,  written 
by  Capt.  Nat  Rollins,  of  Company  H,  Second  Regiment,  at  Libby  Prison,  states  that  he  was  taken 
prisoner  after  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  he  had  ever  seen.  Maj.  Thomas  Reynolds,  of 
the  Sixteenth  Regiment,  left  his  home  for  a  return  to  the  army.  Capt.  J.  W.  Tolford,  Lieut. 
Vilas,  S.  E.  Pierson  and  others,  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  returned  to  their  homes  in 
Madison  on  a  short  furlough.  Capt.  Bull,  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  is  also  in  Madison. 
The  flag  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  (Irish)  was  returned  to  the  State  by  Col.  Malloy.  It  is 
tattered  and  torn,  and  was  delivered  at  the  Governor's  office  by  a  guard  of  honor  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Seventeenth,  recently  furloughed,  and  elected,  as  Col.  Malloy  states  in  his  letter  accom- 
panying the  flag,  "  from  the  br^avest  of  the  regiment."  The  Governor  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  brave  boys,  with  a  fit  acknowledgment  of  the  gallantry  of  the  adopted  citizens  who  have 
borne  it  through  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  always  to  victory.  On  the  return  of  Col.  McMynn, 
of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  to  this  State,  he  brought  with  him  the  national  colors  of  the  regiment, 
torn  and  worn  in  the  service,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Governor  for  preservation  in  the 
archives  of  the  State.  The  regiment  has  done  noble  service,  and  well  deserves  the  new  colors 
which  will  be  furnished  on  behalf  of  the  State,  under  the  laws  of  last  session.  The  following 
named  gentlemen  are  in  Madison  :  Adjt.  James  K.  Proudfit,  of  the  Twelfth  ;  Capt.  William  C. 
Young,  of  the  Eighth  Regiment;  Capt.  Stevens,  of  the  Twentieth;  and  G.  B.  Holden.  ThomM 
H.  Budlong  was  killed  on  the  battle-field  at  Gettysburg ;  his  remains  were  returned  to 
Sun  Prairie,  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  there.  Lieut.  Jackson,  Eleventh  Regiment,  and 
Lieut.  William  T.  Monroe,  of  the  Sixteenth,  formerly  printers  in  the  State  Journal  office,  wwe 
promoted  each  to  a  captaincy.  Maj.  John  Mansfield,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  and  Capt.  W. 
W.  Botkin,  of  the  Twelfth,  are  in  Madison.  James  K.  Proudfit  has  been  commissioned  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  in  place  of  Lieut.  Col.  Poole,  resigned.  Dennis  O'Keefe, 
a  loyal  and  brave  Irishman  who  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  is  home  on  a  visit  to  his 
family. 

September.— Lieuts.  J.  D.  Tredway  and  A.  M.  Baker,  of  the  Twenty-third,  are  home  on  a 
leave  of  absence  ;  both  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and  like  the  service.  Gen.  L.  Cutler,  the 
veteran  warrior,  formerly  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  came  to  Madison.  James  M.  Olark, 
of  Oregon,  died  in  the  camp  of  the  Second  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  m  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.     Corp.  E.  T.  Williams,  Twenty-third  Regiment,  was  drowned  near 
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Natchez  on  the  24th  of  August.  The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Capt.  Carl  Corneliusen,  of  Company 
H  Twenty-seventh  Wisconsin,  was  received  at  Madison  ;  he  died  at  Memphis.  He  came  to  this 
country  from  Norway,  and  settled  in  Christiana.  Capt.  Corneliusen  was  a  brave  and  faithful 
officer  The  following  dispatch  shows  that  Mrs.  Harvey's  mission  to  Washington,  in  order  to 
urge  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  Madison  for  convalescents,  was  successful : 

To  Mn.  Gov.  Survey : 

I  ha^e  ordered  the  efltablishment  of  a  hospital  at  the  Farwell  House,  in  Madison,  to  be  called    the  "  Harvey 

HosBital "  in  memory  of  your  late  lamented  husband,  the  patriotic  GoTernor  of  Wisconsin,  who  lost  his  life  while 
oarine  for  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  State.  „  ,,    „ 

(Signed)  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

October. Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Jeflferson,  of  the  Eighth,  was  in  Madison.     Maj.  E.  A.  Calkins, 

of  the  Third  Wisconsin  Eegiment,  formerly  editor  of  the  Argus,  was  home.  Col.  Lucius  Fair- 
child  of  the  Second  Wisconsin,  left  for  his  regiment.  Lieut.  Col.  Whittlesey,  of  the  Eleventh, 
also  joins  his  regiment.  First  Lieutenant  John  Starks,  of  the  Twenty-third,  was  promoted  to 
the  captaincy  of  Company  K.  The  soldiers  at  Camp  Randall  publish  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
Ladies'  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  Madison,  for  the  favors  so  often  received  from  their  hands,  and 
speak  also  of  the  kind  care  they  receive  from  their  Surgeon  in  charge,  E.  0.  Baker.  The  for- 
mer residence  of  ex-Gov.  Farwell,  in  the  Third  Ward,  Madison,  has  been  rented  by  the  United 
States  and  converted  into,  a  convalescent  hospital,  where  there  are  106  patients  quartered,  com- 
prising soldiers  from  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  brought  here  from  the  hospitals  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Dr.  John  Favill  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Dr.  L.  J.  Dixon,  of  the 
Wisconsin  First,  a  brother  of  Chief  Justice  Dixon,  is  a  prisoner  in  Libby  Prison.  Gen.  Fair- 
child,  the  Union  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  visited  the  army  and  delivered  his  farewell 
address  to  his  old  regiment,  the  Second  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  when  his  resignation  was  accepted. 

November. — First  Lieut.  John  M.  Sumner  was  promoted  Captain  of  Company  D,  Twenty- 
thkd  Regiment.  The  draft  for  Dane  County  was  held  the  13th.  The  new  dining-hall  at 
Harvey  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  first  time  on  the  26th,  on  which  occasion  the  ladies  of  the 
city  treated  the  soldiers  to  a  thanksgiving  dinner.  The  long  tables  were  loaded,  and  the  soldiers 
proved  themselves  as  effective  in  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork  as  with  the  musket  and  bayonet. 
Toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to.  None  were  received  by  the  soldiers  with  such  hearty 
applause  as  a  toast  to  Mrs.  Harvey,  through  whose  persevering  efforts  the  hospital  was  estab- 
lished. Dr.  Dixon,  of  the  First  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Reeve,  of  the  Twenty-first,  were 
released  from  Libby  Prison.  The  ladies  of  Madison  give  a  free  dinner  to  the  farmers  of  Dane 
County,  who  contribute  to  the  aid  of  soldiers'  families.  That  the  citizens  of  Madison  might  share 
in  the  work,  an  admission  fee  was  charged  them. 

December.— Col.  Thomas  S.  Allen,  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin ;  Col.  George  E.  Bryant,  Capt. 
0.  T.  Maxon  and  Capt.  Wallace  W.  Botkin,  of  the  Twelfth  Wisconsin,  arrived  in  Madison  on 
recruiting  service.  Samuel  S.  Pierce,  private  in  Company  I,  Twenty-third  Regiment,  died  in 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  New  Orleans  the  8th  of  October  last.  The  Third  Regi- 
ment arrived  in  Madison,  and  are  pleasurably  anticipating  their  New  Year's  visit  home. 

January,  1864. — Corporal  Edward  R.  Chipman,  of  the  Second  Wisconsin,  died  at  Wash- 
ington ;  he  was  formerly  a  student  at  the  State  University.  The  Veteran  Fourteenth  Wisconsin, 
Col.  Lyman  M.  Ward,  arrived  in  Madison  the  18th. 

The  glorious  old  Seventh  Wisconsin  Regiment,  having  re-enlisted  for  the  war,  has  been 
allowed  to  return  to  Wisconsin  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  and  filling  up  its  ranks.  Its  gallant 
Colonel,  William  W.  Robinson,  has  been  identified  with  the  regiment  from  its  organization.  He 
was  Its  first  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  succeeded  to  the  command  before  it  had  seen  any  service. 
He  18  an  excellent  ofiScer,  and  is  almost  idolized  by  his  men. 

After  marching  through  the  city,  the  men  received  a  furlough  for  thirty  days  that  they 
might  visit  their  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  As  the  regiment  passed  through  the 
street  it  attracted  unusual  attention  and  admiration.  The  flag  of  the  regiment  that  has  been 
Borne  to  the  breeze  in  all  its  conflicts,  all  tattered  and  torn,  was  conspicuous  on  this  occasion.  It 
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brought  most  vividly  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  great  perils  through  which  these  brave  men 
have  passed,  and  as  it  was  gazed  upon  it  brought  many  tears  to  eyes  unused  to  being  thus  moist- 
ened.    That  flag  is  a  sacred  reminder  of  the  gallantry  of  the  boys  of  the  Seventh. 

While  the  return  of  this  noble  regiment  gave  much  joy  to  all  present,  that  joy  was  mixed 
with  sadness  at  the  thought  of  the  many  gallant  men  who  left  the  State  with  the  regiment  that 
are  now  missing.  Out  of  a  thousand  men  that  left  Camp  Randall  some  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  but  a  little  over  two  hundred  returned  with  the  organized  regiment.  Many  more,  it  is  true 
live,  and  have  heretofore  returned  to  Wisconsin  ;  but  alas  !  the  number  of  those  who  went  out 
with  the  regiment  in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  and  who  now  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  is  fearfully 
large.  This  thought  carries  a  severe  pain  to  many  a  heart  in  Wisconsin.  But  such  is  war  !  Of 
those  who  have  returned,  nearly  every  one  was  among  those  who  first  enlisted  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiment. 

Camp  Randall  is  under  the  control  of  Col.  Chapman,  but  more  immediately  under  the 
supervision  of  Capt.  McKeffen,  a  West  Point  officer,  a  fine  man,  and  a  most  excellent  soldier. 
There  are  some  two  thousand  men  in  camp — ^new  recruits  for  almost  every  Wisconsin  regiment 
in  the  service. 

The  weather,  since  the  year  1863  took  its  departure,  has  been  exceedingly  cold.  They  burn 
on  an  average  thirty  cords  of  wood  per  day.  An  interesting  sight  was  witnessed  in  the  unex- 
pected marching  into  Madison  of  sixteen  veterans,  commanded  by  Capt.  Sperry,  of  Company  K,  of 
the  Second  Regiment.  A  brief  but  genial  time  was  enjoyed  with  the  veterans,  who  have  so 
famously  sustained  the  honor  of  the  flag  on  the  bloodiest  fields  of  the  war.  Capt.  Sperry  hails 
from  Milwaukee,  and  left  Madison  as  First  Lieutenant  in  Capt.  Stahel's  company,  which  was 
chiefly  raised  at  Mazomanie,  Dane  County,  in  December,  1861.  Capt.  Derry  was  promoted  to 
Major  of  the  Third  Cavalry.  Capt.  Derry  belongs  to  Dane  County,  and  left  in  command  of  a 
company  for  the  Third  Cavalry,  raised  by  himself  and  ex-Adjt.  Welch.  He  is  a  thorough 
soldier. 

February. — Six  white  mules  were  brought  here  by  the  Fourteenth,  and  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Quartermaster  Van  Slyke,  and  are  doing  good  service  in  the  transportation  depart- 
ment. Fifty  veterans  of  Company  G,  Second  Cavalry,  being  Capt.  Dale,  two  officers  and  forty- 
seven  men,  were  received  at  the  Depot  Hotel  the  25th,  by  Col.  Firmin,  the  Governor's  private 
secretary,  and  Gen.  Lund.  These  gallant  veterans  are  now  in  barracks,  preparatory  to  being 
furioughed,  and  long  to  get  to  the  smiles  and  arm?  th  at  yearn  to  greet  them. 

March  1. — Col.  Harrison  C.  Hobart,  of  the  Twenty-first  Wisconsin,  recently  escaped  from 
Libby  Prison,  arrived  in  Madison.  He  is  considerably  weather-beaten,  and  says  he  was  never 
so  glad  to  see  Wisconsin  before.  The  gallant  veterans  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  arrived  the 
16th,  and  were  received  by  Gov.  Lewis  and  other  State  officers  and  citizens.  After  a  good 
supper  they  marched  to  Camp  Randall ;  the  next  day  they  marched  up  town.  During  their 
march  the  city  bells  were  rung,  and  Gunner  McFarland  gave  one  of  his  loudest  salutes.  As 
they  marched  through  the  streets  with  soldierly  tread  and  bearing,  with  their  battle  flags  in  their 
midst,  they, were  followed  with  eager  eyes,  and  many  a  patriotic  bosom'  heaved  with  grateful 
pride  as  the  war-scarred  veterans,  numbering  between  200  and  300,  passed.  The  Seventeenth, 
Col.  A.  G.  Malloy,  arrived  the  18th  in  Madison,  and  were  welcomed  by  all.  They  have 
nobly  sustained  themselves  as  men  and  soldiers,  and  made  a  fame  which,  first  recognized  in 
the  army  in  which  they  served,  has  echoed  throughout  the  State  that  knew  them  as  the  Irish 
Brigade,  and  was  proud  to  own  them  as  such.  Capt.  W.  B.  Slaughter  has  arrived  from  Vicks- 
burg,  where  he  has  been  performing  duty  as  Commissary  of  Subsistance. 

April. — The  Eleventh  Wisconsin  Regiment  took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  in  fro"'"' 
Blakely,  Ala.,  and  received  from  the  commanding  officer,  in  his  report  of  the  engagement,  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  zeal,  energy  and  faithfulness  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  for  the  gallantry  dis- 
played in  that  memorable  charge  on  the  enemy's  works  on  the  9th.  Particular  mention  is  made 
of  First  Lieut.  Angus  R.  McDonald,  who  commanded  Company  E,  for  his  gallant  and  heroic 
conduct,  who,  on  mounting  the  parapet  of  the  enemy's  works,  was  attacked  by  sixmen.  HeknocKea 
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down  two  men  with  his  sabre,  and  in  return  received  a  bayonet  wound  in  the  right  lung  and  a 
musket  ball  in  the  right  thigh.  Sergt.  D.  B.  Moore,  of  Company  E,  whose  timely  aid  saved  the 
life  of  Lieut.  McDonald,  shot  one,  bayoneted  another,  and  when  his  own  gun  was  shattered  seized 
another,  and  compelled  the  remainder  of  the  party  to  surrender.  Mr.  Lewis  Isbell,  general 
recruiting  agent  for  the  Twenty-ninth  U.  S.  Colored  Regiment,  Col.  Bross,  arrived  in  Madison 
the  2d  and  has  obtained  permission  of  the  Grovernor  to  raise  recruits  in  Wisconsin.  Col.  Bross 
is  a  brother  of  "  Deacon  "  Bross,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bross,  the 
telegraphic  operator  in  Madison.  The  Thirteenth,  two  companies,  A  and  K,  of  the  Second 
Cavalry,  veterans,  under  command  of  Capt.  William  Woods,  of  Co.  A,  arrived  in  Madison. 
Capt.  Woods,  in  reply  to  the  welcoming  remarks  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Spooner,  said  that  he  and  his 
men  had  not  merely  enlisted  for  three  years,  but  until  the  rebellion  was  completely  suppressed  ; 
and  that  their  exertions  and  lives  should  be  spent  in  the  field,  until  a  bright  and  healing  peace 
expanded  over  a  restored  country.  Thirty-one  veterans  of  the  Twelfth  Battery,  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Jones,  arrived  in  Madison.  Thirty-two  veterans  of  the  Sixth  Battery  also  arrived,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Jenawine.  According  to  orders,  the  tried  veterans  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment, 
Col.  Bryant,  left  for  the  front  to-day  (30th).  They  were  presented  with  two  very  elegant  flags, 
United  States  and  State,  to  replace  the  banners  worn  out  in  the  service. 

May. — Four  companies  of  the  Thirty-eighth  left  for  Annapolis,  under  lead  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Pier.  Veterans  of  the  dashing  First  Cavalry  also  arrived,  under  command  of  Capt.  N.  Jones, 
of  Co.  M.  The  Thirty-sixth  left  for  the  wars  the  10th  of  this  month.  Among  the  hundred-day 
volunteers  from  Madison,  is  John  Gibbons,  a  gray-haired  man  of  about  sixty,  and  an  Irishman 
by  birth.  He  says  his  five  sons  are  at  the  front,  and  if  they  need  help  it  shall  not  be  said  their 
father  hesitated.  The  call  for  hundred-day  men  has  pretty  much  emptied  the  State  University  ; 
a  large  number  of  students  had  previously  enlisted  in  the  three  years'  service.  From  thirty  to 
forty  more  are  now  going  as  one  hundred-day  men,  taking  all  but  one  of  the  senior  class,  and 
leaving  only  three  in  the  regular  university  classes.  Prof  C.  H.  Allen,  of  the  Normal  School 
Department,  will  command  the  company.  Quite  a  number  of  young  men  from  Madison  have 
volunteered  in  this  company,  so  that'  it  numbers  about  sixty.  Among  the  volunteers  is  Prof.  A. 
J.  Craig,  the  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Young  Bradley,  son  of  Mr.  Bradley,  of 
the  State  Treasurer's  ofiice,  who  went  as  a  private  in  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  of  a  colored  regiment. 

June.— F.  A.  Haskell,  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
Va.,  on  the  3d,  was  struck  by  a  rebel  bullet  in  the  head,  and  was  instantly  killed.  His  loss 
was  deeply  felt  by  the  men  under  his  command,  and  a  host  of  friends  in  Wisconsin.  With  the 
Iron  Brigade  he  had  faced  the  fire  at  Gainesville,  Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  other  battles  in 
which  the  brigade  participated.  Lieut.  Col.  West,  of  the  Twenty-fourth,  arrived  in  Madison.  He 
IS  suffering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  recent  battle  of  Buzzard's  Roost.  Lieut.  B.  F.  Cram,  of 
the  Fifth  Regiment,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  B.  D.  Atwell,  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth,  and  Lieut.  Skinner,  of  Co.  I,  Thirty-sixth,  were  also  wounded  in  recent  battles.  The 
fortieth  Wisconsin  Regiment  left  on  the  14th,  in  good  spirits,  for  Dixie.  The  Second  Wisconsin 
ttegiment  has  returned,  after  three  years'  absence  from  Wisconsin.  It  was  the  first  regiment 
mustered  into  the  three  years'  service  from  the  State.  Originally  raised  as  three  months'  men, 
It  soon  after  changed  its  term  of  service  to  "  three  years  or  the  war." 

R  i1  n  fi'''''^  Fourth  was  appropriately  celebrated  by  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  at  Camp 
ttandall.  Capt.  Balcom  and  eighty-four  veterans  of  the  Third  Regiment  arrived;  notwithstand- 
ing the  privations  they  have  evidently  endured,  they  are  full  of  the  pluck  and  spirit  that  only 
eave  the  freeman's  heart  and  cease  to  animate  his  frame  with  life.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th, 
musical  entertainment  was  given  in  the  Theater  Hall,  in  Madison,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Fifth 
^^^^ Sixth  Regiments,  who  have  just  returned  from  the  field  of  battle,  their  term  of  service 
the  m^  ^^P/™-  The  Euterpean  Club,  the  Madison  Brass  Band  and  several  ladies  took  part  in 
them  ho  P®  m*!™'^"'"'^-.  '^^^  care-worn  soldiers  were  highly  pleased  with  this  effort  to  do 
onor.     Ihe  beautiful  and  touching  manner  in  which  Miss  Anna  Main  sung  "  Home, 
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Sweet  Home,"  must  have  found  a  warm  response  in  the  hearts  of  these  noble  heroes  who  are 
just  returning  to  their  homes  after  an  absence  of  three  years  in  their  country's  service.  James 
F.  Spencer  is  promoted  to  the  adjutantcy  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment.  Some  sixty  veterans  of 
the  Fourth  Regiment  under  Adjt.  Chittenden  returned.  Capt.  Wheeler,  of  Middleton 
leaves  for  Nashville  to  perform  his  duties  as  Commissary  of  Subsistence.  Dr.  A.  J.  Ward,  wlio 
served  so  long  and  faithfully  with  the  old  Iron  Second,  is  welcomed  back. 

August. — Col.  John  H.  Burnham,  of  the  Sixteenth  Connecticut,  was  among  the  prisoners 
released  and  exchanged.  Mr.  Burnham  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Madison.  Cassius,  a  son  of 
Dr.  A.  H.  Davis,  of  Madison,  died  from  effects  of  exposures  and  injuries  received  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Ga.  The  veteran  Nineteenth,  Col.  Horace  T.  Sanders,  arrived  in  Madison  the  22d. 
In  all  positions  in  which  they  have  been  placed  they  have  done  honor  to  themselves  and  Wisconsin. 
Two  sons  of  Elias  Ingleby,  of  Middleton,  both  belonging  to  Company  G,  of  the  First  United 
States  Sharpshooters,  were  killed ;  one,  Israel,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  The 
other,  Levi,  was  wounded  at  Deep  Bottom,  Va. 

September. — On  the  arrival  of  the  returning  hundred-day  men  of  the  Fortieth  Regimeot, 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  Madison.  The  Forty-second  Regiment,  Col.  Sprague, 
left  for  Memphis.  Lieut.  Col.  Paine,  of  the  Forty-third,  was  in  Madison.  The  "blue" 
becomes  him  well. 

October. — The  old  colors  of  the  Nineteenth  were  left  in  charge  of  the  Governor.  May  the 
memory  of  the  brave  men  who  rallied  around  these  dear  old  flags,  many  of  whom  sleep  where 
"  no  sound  shall  awake  them  to  glory  again,"  be  ever  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous people.  John  Beath,  of  Dane  County,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1860,  has  shouldered 
the  musket  in  the  Forty-third.  Col.  J.  W.  Jefferson,  of  the  Eighth,  Capt.  Henry  Dillon,  of 
the  Sixth  Battery,  Capt.  N.  P.  Bird,  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  Col.  La  Grange,  of  the 
First  Cavalry,  are  in  Madison.  The  First  Battery,  under  Capt.  J.  T.  Foster,  arrived  in  Madi- 
son on  the  Eleventh.  Capt.  Henry  Turner,  of  Company  D,  Twenty-first  Regiment,  is  home. 
Maj.  Lu  H.  Drury  is  also  visiting  his  old  friends. 

November. — J.  S.  Webster,  of  Berdan's  Sharpshooters,  has  returned  safe  and  hearty. 
"Barney,"  the  favorite  horse  of  the  late  lamented  Brig.  Gen.  Ransom,  and  which  has  borne  his 
heroic  rider  through  much  hard  service  and  many  hard-fought  battles,  arrived  in  Madison  with 
his  trappings  and  accouterments,  having  been  presented  by  the  General's  mother  to  his  late  Aid- 
de-Camp,  Lieut.  J.  D.  Tredway.  Dr.  A.  J.  Ward  has  been  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  Forty- 
third  Regiment.  John  Reiner,  of  Madison,  of  Company  A,  Thirty-seventh  Regiment  Wisconsin 
Volunteers,  died  on  the  14th,  of  wounds  received  in  battle.  Silas  S.  Bush,  of  Sun  Prairie,  died 
of  disease  contracted  in  the  service ;  he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Tenth  Regiment. 

December. — Between  $400  and  $500  were  realized  for  soldiers'  families  from  the  ball  given 
by  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  in  Madison.  Roderick  J.  Park,  of  Verona,  of  Company  I,  Twenty- 
third  Regiment,  died  November  25.  David  M.  Kanouse,  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Wisconsin,  a  son 
of  Rev.  J.  G.  Kanouse,  of  Cottage  Grove,  who  was  captured  in  June  last,  and  has  been  spending 
several  months  at  Anderson ville,  Ga.,  was  recently  paroled.  He  fully  confirms  the  previous 
accounts  of  the  barbarous  treatment  which  Union  prisoners  there  have  received.  Capt.  John 
Sumner,  of  the  Twenty-third,  is  home  for  a  fortnight,  on  his  first  leave  of  absence  since  his 
regiment  left  the  State. 

1865,  January.— Capt.  Eri  S.  Oakley,  of  the  Eleventh,  died  in  Madison  the  30th. 

February. — Capt.  W.  J.  Colburn,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  is  home  on  a  short  leave  ot 
absence  from  Chattanooga.  Company  F,  of  the  Forty-fifth  Regiment,  mostly  German,  lett  tor 
the  seat  of  war.  Martin  Brazee,  of  Company  F,  Thirty-sixth  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers, 
died  while  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.  The  Forty-seventh,  Col.  George  C.  (xinty, 
with  about  850  men,  left  for  Nashville.  •     r   i      h 

March.— William  R.  Inman,  of  the  Eleventh,  who  was  home  on  a  sixty  days'  sickfurlongn, 
died  on  the  9th.  Mr.  Warren  W.  Nye,  a  member  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  of  the  Wisconsin 
Volunteers,  died  in  New  Orleans,  in  Barracks  Hospital,  March  29. 
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j^prji. The  way  the  news  was  received  in  Madison  of  the  fall  of  Richmond — "  Glory 

halleluiah!  Richmond  is  ours !  President  gone  to  the  front ;  20,000  prisoners  taken  !  "  Such 
was  the  glad  tidings  heralded  abroad  to  make  glad  the  loyal  hearts  of  Dane  County.  The  news 
of  Lee's  surrender  was  received  in  Madison  the  evening  of  the  9th.  A  national  salute  was  fired, 
the  bells  of  the  city  rung,  the  crowd,  when  not  hearing  dispatches,  sung  "  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  "Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,"  "Praise  God  from  Whom  all  Blessings  Flow." 
The  proceedings  were  protracted  till  between  1  and  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Abraham  Lincoln 
assassinated  by  J.  "Wilkes  Booth,  at  Ford's  Theater,  the  14th,  at  9.30  P.  M.  The  shock  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  as  the  news  flashed  over  the  wires,  was  terrible.  On  the  Sunday  following, 
the  churches  in  Madison,  and  most  of  those  in  the  county,  were  draped  in  mourning,  indicative 
of  the  profound  sorrow  of  the  people. 

Crovernors  Cfuard. — The  "Governor's  Guard,"  an  independent  company,  attached  to  the 
Eighteenth  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  State  Militia,  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
Madison,  January  30,  1858. 

The  history  of  the  company  from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  similar  organizations.  In  common  with  them,  its 
members  had  to  patiently  endure  the  taunts  of  overwise  civilians,  as  to  the  childishness  of 
"playing  soldier,"  belonging  to  the  "  floodwood  "  militia,  and  the  like. 

Their  close  application  to  drill  under  the  direction  of  competent  officers,  soon  gave  them  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  disciplined  companies  in  the  Northwest. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  call  for  troops,  in  April,  1861,  the  roll  of  active  members  was 
smaller  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  At  their  last  street  parade  they  turned  out  but  little  over 
thirty  muskets. 

Promptly  on  the  first  news  of  the  call  the  company  tendered  its  services  to  the  Governor, 
and,  after  being  recruited  to  the  maximum,  was  assigned  to  the  First  Regiment  of  three-months 
men.    The  military  history  of  its  individual  members  is  as  follows  : 

Brigadier  General — Lucius  Fairchild,  Captain  Company  K,  First  Regiment  Infantry* 
(three  months),  April  20,  1861 ;  Captain  Sixteenth  Regulars,  August  5,  1861 ;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Second  Regiment,  August  20,  1861 ;  Colonel,  August  30,  1862 ;  Brigadier  General 
United  States  Volunteers,  October  20,  1863. 

Colonels — William  Hawley,  Captain  Company  K,  Third  Regiment  Infantry,  April  24, 
1861;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  August  9,  1862;  Colonel,  March  10,  1863.  T.  S.  Allen,  Private 
Company  K,  First  Regiment  (three  months) ;  Captain  Company  I,  Second,  April  2,  1862  ; 
Major,  August  22,  1861 ;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  September  8,  1862 ;  Colonel  Fifth  Regiment, 
Becember  25,  1862 ;  Colonel,  Fifth  (reorganized),  September  5,  1864.  John  W.  Jefferson, 
Major  Eighth  Regiment  Infantry,  August  8,  1861 ;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  February  2,  1863  ; 
Colonel,  June  1, 1864.  Charles  L.  Harris,  Lieutenant  Colonel  First  Regiment  Infantry  (three 
months),  April  22,  1861  ;  Colonel,  Eleventh,  September  2,  1861.  George  E.  Bryant, 
Oaptam  Company  E,  First  Regiment  Infantry  (three  months);  Colonel,  Twelfth,  Sept- 
ember 27,  1861 ;  mustered  out  at  expiration  of  three  years'  service.  James  K.  Proudfit, 
Second  Lieutenant  Company  K,  First  Regiment  Infantry  (three  months),  April  2,  1861 ;  Adju- 
'*"'' Twelfth,  September  27, 1861 ;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  July  30,  1863  ;  Colonel,  November  21, 
J»d4.  Cassius  Fairchild,  Major  Sixteenth  Regiment  Infantry,  October  10,  1861  ;  Lieutenant 
Ulonel,  December  10,  1861 ;  Colonel,  March  17,  1864.  Frank  A.  Haskell,  Adjutant  Sixth 
intantry  June  2,  1861 ;  First  Lieutenant  Company  I,  July  5, 1861 ;  First  Lieutenant  Company 
liq'fP"'  18, 1863;  iMajor  and  A.  A.  G.  February  29,  1864  ;  Colonel,  Thirty-sixth,  February 
m  It'  r}^^  *^""^  ^'  1^^4-  ^^^^  T.  Sprague,  Corporal  First  Regiment  Infantry  (three 
,  months);  Adjutant,  Eighth,  September  3,  1861;  Colonel,  Forty-second,  July  29,  1864. 
Mav  98"il°<fi"*  Colonels— Julius  P.  Atwood,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sixth  Regiment  Infantry, 
K  y  ;  D  '  "Signed  September  14,  1861.  DeWitt  C.  Poole,  First  Lieutenant  Company 
-i-  "  ^eg'ment  Infantry  (three  months),  April  20,  1861  ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Twelfth,  Sep- 

en  loned  in  this  sketch  of  the  Governor's  Guards  are  Wisconsin  volunteers,  unless  otherwise  designated. 
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tember  25,  1861 ;  resigned  July  3,  1863  ;  commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps,  now  Captain  Twenty-second  Infantry,  November  15, 1868.  Thomas  Reynolds,  Quarter 
master  Seventeenth  Regiment  Infantry,  December  7,  1861 ;  Major  Sixteenth,  December  10, 
1861 ;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  March  17,  1864.  William  F.  Vilas,  Captain  Company  A,  Twenty- 
third  Regiment  Infantry,  August  14,  1862 ;  Major,  February  26,  1863 ;  Lieutenant  Colonel 
March  23,  1863 ;  resigned  August  29,  1863.  Charles  A.  Wood,  First  Sergeant  Company 
K,  First  Regiment  Infantry  (three  months);  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eleventh,  Sept  2,  1861  • 
resigned  June  7,  1863.  William  H.  Miller,  Second  Lieutenant  Company  E,  First  Regiment 
Infantry  (three  months),  April  20,  1861 ;  Major  Second  Cavalry,  December  10,  1861 ;  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  June  13,  1863. 

Majors — William  H.  Plunkett,  First  Lieutenant  Company  E,  First  Regiment  Infantry 
(three  months)  ;  Adjutant  Seventeenth,  November  11,  1861 ;  Major,  November  25,  1862.  A. 
J.  Ward,  Surgeon  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  August  6,  1861 ;  Surgeon  Forty-third,  August 
12,  1864.  Benton  McConnell,  Quartermaster  Tenth  Regiment  Infantry,  August  22,  1861; 
Paymaster,  February  19,  1863.  H.  K.  Lawrence,  Paymaster  United  States  Army,  June  30, 
1862.  Joseph E.  Green,  Captain  Company  D,  Twenty-third  Regiment  Infantry;  Major,  August 
29,  1863. 

Captains — A.  A.  Meredith,  First  Lieutenant  Company  H,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  May 
9,  1861 ;  Captain  and  Acting  Commissary  Subsistence,  June  11,  1862.  Julius  F.  Randolph, 
Captain  Company  H,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  April  26,  1861  ;  killed  August  28,  1862. 
Nat  Rollins,  Second  Lieutenant  Company  H,  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  April  26,  1861 ;  First 
Lieutenant,  June  11,  1862 ;  Captain,  August  29,  1862.  Edward  R.  Chase,  Sergeant  Com- 
pany K,  First  Regiment  Infantry  (three  months) ;  Captain  Company  F,  Eleventh  Regiment 
Infantry,  October  2,  1861 ;  Captain  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  E.  S.  Oakley,  First  Lieutenant 
Company  B,  Eleventh  Regiment  Infantry,  September  30, 1861 ;  Captain,  February  15,  1862; 
resigned  January  23,  1863.  William  G.  Pitman,  Lieutenant  Company  K,  First  Regiment 
Infantry  (three  months)  ;  Adjutant  Twenty-third  Regiment  Infantry,  September  1, 1862;  Cap- 
tain Company  I,  April  6,  1863  ;  resigned  December  16,  1863.  A.  R.  Jones,  Captain  Com- 
pany I,  Twenty-third  Regiment  Infantry,  August  20,  1862  ;  resigned  April  4,  1863.  J.  W. 
Tolford,  First  Lieutenant  Company  D,  Twenty-third  Regiment  Infantry,  August  21,  1862; 
Captain  Company  G,  May  11,  1863.  Albert  Pearson,  Chief  Musician  Second  Regiment  Cav- 
alry ;  First  Lieutenant  First  Arkansas  Cavalry  ;  afterward  Captain.  George  T.  Clark,  Captain 
Company  of  Colorado  Cavalry,  on  expedition  against  Indians.  H.  C.  Bradford,  Captam 
"  Washington  Battery,"  Confederate  States  Artillery. 

Lieutenants — Lewis  D.  Aldrich,  Sergeant  Company  K,  First  Regiment  Infantry  (three 
months) ;  Adjutant  Fourth  Infimtry,  June  14,  1861 ;  died  May  21,  1862.  James  D.  Ruggles, 
Quartermaster  Second  Regiment  Infantry,  June  12,  1861 ;  resigned  February  27,  1863. 
Theodore  J.  Widvey,  First  Lieutenant  Company  K,  Third  Regiment  Infantry,  April  24, 1861 ; 
resigned  March  13,  1863.  H.  B.  Lighthizer,  Second  Lieutenant  Company  E,  Fourth  Regi- 
ment Infantry,  June  8,  1861 ;  First  Lieutenant,  August  24,  1862 ;  resigned  June  2,  1863. 
James  L.  Baker,  Second  Lieutenant  Company  D,  Twenty-third  Regiment  Infantry,  February 
6,  1868 ;  First  Lieutenant,  May  30,  1863.  Daniel  R.  Coit,  First  Lieutenant  Eleventh  Regi- 
ment Infantry,  May  14,  1861.  L.  C.  Mitchell,  First  Lieutenant  Nineteenth  Regiment 
Infantry.  George  M,  Sabin,  Corporal  Company  K,  First  Regiment  Infantry  (three  months); 
Adjutant  Sixteenth,  November  19,  1861  ;  discharged  at  expiration  of  three  years'  service,  hav- 
ing declined  promotion  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fifth  Infantry.  Ed.  Illsley,  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster,  United  States  Navy.  George  E.  Bacon,  Adjutant  of  a  Regiment,  New  York 
Volunteers.  Jesse  T.  Gleason,  Adjutant  Twenty-third  Indiana  Volunteers.  William  b. 
Hobart,  First  Lieutenant  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  (three  months). 

Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Privates— James  Murison,  N.  C.  S.,  First  Regiment 
Infantry  (three  months).  C.  P.  Chapman,  N.  C.  S.,  Sixth  Regiment  Infantry.  Charles  Obit- 
tenden,  N.  C.  S.,  Eleventh  Regiment  Infantry.     J.  W.  Johnson,  Corporal  Company  K,  J^ir" 
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Rpriment  Infantry  (three  months).  Henry  Pellage,  leader  of  Gen.  Blunt  s  Band ;  murdered 
W  oTiantrell's  Guerrillas.  T.  D.  Kanouse,  Musician  Sixth  Regiment  Infantry.  George  W. 
Smith  Private  in  Berdan's  Sharpshooters.  T.  T.  Richardson,  Private  in  Berdan's  Sharp- 
shooters.   A.  C.  Mills,  Private  Fortieth  Regiment  Infantry  ^  ,      ,     ^     ,t  • 

Recapitulation— Brigadier  General,  1 ;  Colonels,  9  ;  Lieutenant  Colonels,  6  ;  Majors,  5 ; 
Captains,  10  ;  Rebel  Captain,  1 ;  Lieutenants,  12  ;  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Privates,  9. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Governor's  Guards  as  a  militia  company  was  held  on  the  20th  of 
April  1861 ;  then  they  enlisted,  determined  no  longer  to  "  play  "  soldier.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  military  organization  in  the  United  States  of  its  age  and  numbers  can  show  a  bet- 
tei;  record. 

EOSTEE. 

Bane  County's  Roll  of  Honor. — Among  the  citizen-soldiers  of  Dane  County — those  who 
volunteered  to  save  the  country  when  its  existence  was  threatened — are  the  following : 


► 


TOWN   or   ALBION. 

Second  Infantry — Company  unknown — John  Foot. 

Thitd  Infantry— Co.  K— C.  (J.  Brown,  William  Abbott. 

Fmirth  Infantry — Co.  B — John  Shearer,  James  Saun- 
ders, Daniel  M.  Maxaon,  S.  D.  Main,  A.  P.  McNitt,  E.  H. 
Musters,  J.  W.  Parker  (1st  Lieut.,  38th  W.  V.  I.,  July  11, 
1865),  Joseph  Morton,  George  S.  Saunders.     Co.  G — H. 

A.  Head  (2d  Lieut.,  43d  W.  V.  L,  Aug.  10,  1864).     Com- 
pany unknown — M.  B.  Hanson. 

Saimth  Infantry— Go.  D— E.  A.  Reed,  I.  G.  Bentiey, 
E.  C.  Main,  A.  B.  Oviatt,  John  Edwards,  Stephen  Ed- 
wards, George  0.  Coon,  John  0' Conner. 

Twelfth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Hans  Ander- 
son. 

Thirteenth  Infantry — Co.  A — M.  L.  Bentiey,  Clayton 
Nash,  E.  W.  Babcook,  William  M.  Green,  Charles  A. 
Green,  L.  H.  Maxson.  Co.  F — C.  C.  Pratt,  John  Swart- 
out,  Smith  Foot,  6.  H.  Prime,  Alexander  Courtwright. 
Company  unknown — B.  P.  Maxson,  E.  L.  Green,  Samuel 
Burdick,  Jr.,  Edwin  S.  Palmiter,  Henry  Morton,  James 
MoMonagle,  Nels  Nelson,  Edward  E.  Slagg,  Alexander 
Slagg,  Joseph  Slagg,  Ole  Oleson,  Henry  C.  Martin,  Henry 

B.  Foot,  Elisha  C.  Brown,  William  W.  Coon. 
Sixteenth  Infantry— Co.  H— D.  W.  Burdick. 

Tmentieth  Infantry — Company  unknown— Lewis  Duxter, 
first  Cavalry— Co.  D— Thomas  Conner,  Martin  HoUis. 
Co.  E-Fied  Ellis,  Joseph  Brury.     Co.  H— J.   H.   Saun- 
ders. 

Third  Cavalry— Co.  E— Thomas  Parks.  Co.  F— J.  S. 
ween.  Co.  I— J.  H.  McCoon.  Company  unknown— M. 
K.  Coon,  Benjamin  D.  Mills,  L.  J.  Main,  Thomas  J.  Gard- 
ner, Thomas  R  Collins,  WUliam  H.  Pell,  L.  J.  Coon,  Ole 
Johnson,  E.  T.  Lauton,  John  Smith  (transferred  to  Capt. 
Mills' Co.,  Zanesville). 

TOWN   01   BERRT. 

Seemd  Infantry— Co.  K-^ohn  Paschke. 

mtk  /n/Miry— Co.  I— Friedrich  Bohn,  Ernst  Bohn, 
Hen-man  Bohn,  Allwin  Kooh,  Peter  Hauser. 
J^lnenth  Infantry-Co.  A— John  Berg,  Carl  Berg,  Will- 
pTii    "^  ^.  A*'™'i™  Emily,    Denny   Emily,   Webster 
ml'  ^'°^°°''  •'•''"'  ^°''^-     ^°-    B-GustaT 

Mf^rr'm-''^''  Van<ry— Company  unknown— William 
Kl'.ll  ',""'  ^'■''^^-  ^"™  Marsh,  Austin  Laughlin, 
"omas  Hawley,  Mathias  Birk,  Carl  Hardwig  Meyer, 


Hugo   Roberts,   William   Roberts,    William  D.   Harvey, 
Peter  Buohman,  Samuel  Hawley,  Friedrich  Dener. 

TOWN    OF    BLACK    EARTH. 

Third  Infantry— Co.  K— B.  Brazer. 

Sixth  Infantry — Co.  D — D.  Spears,  John  Charlesworth, 
Owen  Charlesworth. 

Seventh  Infantry — Co.  B — C.  Spears. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  A— Warren  Yard,  William 
Charlesworth,  H.  Branard,  Peter  Bradshaw,  T.  H.  Con- 
ery,  J.  H.  Remington,  L.  Park,  L.  Walker,  J.  Hazeltine, 
N.  Hazeltine,  H.  Park,  William  Roberts,  L.  A.  Roberts, 
John  Carpenter,  William  Turk,  Alfred  Turk,  James  Dall- 
aby,  W.  Hawley,  E.  H.  Williams,  G.  Welling,  John  Cam- 
mack,  Thomas  Ellis,  George  Ellis,  S.  Barton  (2d  Lieut., 
July  29,  1865),  Frank  Peabody,  E.  Blalchford,  Hall 
Sphink.     Co.  B— T.  Y.  Skinner.     Co.  F— W.  High. 

Fourteenth  Infantry — Co.  K — William  Brown. 

Fifteenth  Infantry— Go.  B — K.  Oleson.  Company  un- 
known— Allen  Oleson. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Company  unknown — Thomas 
Robinson,  Charles  Snell,  Fred  Hamersly,  John  E.  Odell, 
James  Tifft,  Asker  Johnson. 

Regiment  unknown — John  Boarman. 

Second  Cavalry — Co.  F — Henry  Boardman. 

Third  Cavalry — Co.  L — Daniel  Cleghorn.  Company 
unknown — Ole  Larson,  Michael  Poison. 

TOWN    OF    BLOOMING    GROVE. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Edward  Nichols.  Company 
unknown — Marcus  Libby. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  A — Isaac  N.  Dubois,  George 
Pomeroy,  John  Webber,  Ole  EUingson,  Ever  Johnson. 
Capital  Guards — Casper  Kepuick,  George  Nichols,  John 
Inskeep,  F.  S.  Inskeep,  William  Blake,  Casper  Wolf,  E. 
W.  Hacker,  John  D.  Hacker,  Charles  Riokenbaugh,  J. 
W.  Barnett,  Lewis  D.  Frost  (1st  Lieut.,  May  11,  1864), 
Henry  Leips. 

First  Infantry — Berdan  Sharpshooters.  Co.  G — George 
Whitson,  Isaac  Barker. 

TOWN' OF    BLUE    MOUNDS. 

First  Infantry — Berdan  Sharpshooters.  Co.  G — Albert 
S.  Isham,  Willard  N.  Isham,  Henry  Woodbury,  Edward 
Day. 
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Third  Infantry— Co.  K— Louis  T.  Glinsdale,  0.  A.  Heeg 
(1st  Lieut.,  Sept.  30,  1864). 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Frank  Stetamau,  Edward 
Noon,  Cliarles  Anderson.     Co.  F — William  Wright. 

Twdflh  Infantry — Co.  C^Henry  Rich,  Otis  Reed,  Cor- 
nelius Hart,  William  Krug,  John  Hankie,  Charles  C. 
Skinner.  • 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  A — Christian  Arneson,  Ole 
Everson.' 

S'venteenih  Infantry — Company  unknown — John  Fritz 
Digenhard. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  A — Ole  Erioson,  Ole  Lew- 
json,  Harmon  Arnold,  Frans  Frances,  William  H.  Bundle, 
Augustus  Lindoff,  Ole  Nelson    (2d  Lieut.,  Dec.  6,  1864), 

Henry   Nelson.      Company   unknown Anderson, 

Thomas  Bassett. 

Third  Cavalry — Co.  M — .Tames  Carrol,  E.  P.  Noble, 
George  B.  Balch,  Joseph  Franks. 

TOWN    or     BEISTOl. 

First  Infantry — Berdan  Sharpshooters.  Co.  G — Mltchel 
Brown. 

Second  Infantry — Company  unknown — William  Peik, 
Eland  Brown. 

Third  Infantry — Company  unknown — Lars  Arnson, 
Augustus  Huffman.     Co.  B — .Lars  Arnson. 

Seventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Washburn  Baker,  Julian 
Lewis,  Daniel  Duston,  Horace  Ripley,  James  Brown. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  G — Calvin  Roode,  Jacob'  Mikel, 
Albert  Baxter,  Peter  HuiFman. 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  H— Ole  Halverson,  Anfin  Shur- 
ison.     Company  unknown — James  Olson. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Co.  K — Casper  Stromunger.  Com- 
pany unknown — Lewis  Ripley. 

Twentieth  Infantry— Co.  B— Owen  M.  Welton.  Ely  T. 
Sweet,  Mathew  F.  Davison,  Lorenzo  Gray,  Henry  Huff- 
man, Adolf  Lukagreed,  William  Marrow,  Samuel  Mar- 
tin, James  Smith. 

Twenty-third  Infantry— Com^&Ttj  unknown— Lewis  Lew- 
ison. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry — Co.  A — S.  W.  Baker,  Joseph 
Ring,  Wensel  Peshak. 

First  Cavalry — Co.  G — Willis  Chase,  David  Connant, 
Judson  Smith. 

TOWN    OP    BUKKE. 

Second  Infantry — Co.  D — David  Palmer.  Company 
unknown — David  Harwood,  James  Tompkins. 

Eighth  Infantry— -GeoT^e  Bobbins,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  G — John,  Beahm.  Company 
unknown— Robert  Carr,  Marcus  Pardee. 

Thirteenth  Infantry — Co.  —  George  Hitts. 

Twentieth  Infantry — Co.  A — Jerry  Brandon,  Stephen 
Glover.  Co.  B — Edgar  Lewis,  W.  M.  Small,  Smith  Pierce, 
A.  S.  Bush.     Co.  I— Anthony  G.  Cook. 

Twenti/'third  Infantry — Co.  I — M.  Heeley,  T.  Cunning- 
ham, P.  H.  Skinner,  Ole  Torgeson,  Michael  McNulty, 
Andrew  Nichols,  Gunder  Edwards,  Ole  Larsen,  Torgus 
Nerison,  S.  S.  Pierce.  Company  unknown — David  Bra- 
hen. 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry — Co.  H — Erasmus  Martinson, 
Asben  Bry  Gleaon,  Lars  Oleson. 

First  Cavalry — Co.  G — James  McNulty,  Robert  Bell, 
James  Esler,  Judson  Smith,  Charles  Sanden,  George  R. 
Weston. 

Second  Cavalry — Co.  F — Charles  McCormack  (1st 
Lieut.,  Feb.  10,  1864),  Henry  Daymen,  A.  Coburn,  George 


Sturner.    Company  unknown^B.  Rathbun,  A  MoArlhur 
Co.  H — Wesley  Wadsworth  (1st  Lieut.,  Feb.  28, 1866) 

Third  Cavalry — Co.  —  John  Vroman,  Scott  Warren 
Regiment  unknown— Edward  Quinn,  Henry  Gibbons. 


TOWN    OP    CHRISTIANA. 

First  Infantry — Co.  E — -Harron  Safford. 

Third  Infantry — Co.  K^Thomas  Slagg,  Peter  Jensen 
Gilbert  Johnson,  Sever  Severson,  0.  D.  Rogers,  John  0. 
Johnson,  Ole  Thompson,  John  0.  Glensted,  John  Sween- 
son,  John  N.  Brown  (3d  Lieut.,  Nov.  8,  1862),  Frederick 
P.  Brown,   Dewitt  Carrier,  Even  H.  Bakke,  Im  Spence. 

Seventh  Infantry — Co.  D — George  0.  Coon,  Delaoe  A. 
Coon,  George  K.  Chapin,  Franklin  B.  Cottrell.  Co.  E— 
Andre  Campbell  (Adjt.,  July  5,  1864 — promoted  2d 
Lieut.,  Sept.  13,  1862),  Benjamin  H.  Stillman,  Benjamin 
Ordway. 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  B  — Ole  Norby ,  Daniel  Massing, 
Holvor  Anderson.  Sever  Anderson,  Neils  Anderson,  Jens 
Larson,  Erik  Nelson,  Andrew  I.  Bjirk,  Andrus  Inge- 
britsen,  Erik  Neilson,  Christopher  Huff.  Co.  C— Torb- 
gen  Hanson.  Co.  F — Torgel  Torgeson.  Co.  H — Seeven 
Torgeson,  Tobias  Oleson,  Andrew  Thompson,  Tom  Thomp- 
son. Company  unknown — Horace  llossing,  Hans  Bur- 
chsineus,  Steven  Torgeson. 

Sixteenth  Infantry — Company  unknown— Philo  Perry. 

Twentieth  Infantry — -Co.  E — jlathias  Olesen,  John  Ole- 
sen,  Charles  A.  Hansen,  John  Beder.  Company  un- 
known— Foster  Seversen,  Albert  L.  Lund  (2d  Lieut., 
Sept.  9,  1862),  A.  Christiansen,  Demot  Pool,  Nicholas 
Nerisen,  Jacob  Muller,  Thomas  Larson,  Robert  Pool. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  E — John  A.  Crandall.  Com- 
pany unknown — Thomas  D.  Durmin,  Aldrich  Crandall. 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry — Company  unknown — Blend 
Nelson,  Christiana  Simonson,  Ole  Anderson,  Sever  John- 
son, Gril  Anderson,  Nicholas  M.  Nilson,  Lars  Halver- 
son, Hendice  Notvig,  John  Anderson,  George  Hart- 
well,  Ole  Jacobson  (1st  Lieut.,  Sept,  9,  1862),  L.  Lar- 
sen Wrig,  Samuel  Frazer,  William  Lindstrum,  Johanus 
Larson,    Matthias    Olson. 

Regiment  unknown — Company  unknown — Sever  John- 
sen,  Torge  Larson,  David  Sooby,  George  A.  Klein,  Jerome 
Goodrich,  Ebin  J.  Packard. 

First  Cavalry— Co.  B— F.  C.  Merrill.  Company  un- 
known— William  Kearn,  Christopher  Hoxie. 


TOWN  OF  COTTAGE  GBOVE. 

First  Infantry— Co.  K— Stephen  Salisbury. 

Second  Infantry— Go.  B— William  Franklin.  Co.  H— 
Paul  Halverson. 

Third  Infantry— Co.  K— Butler  Floam,  Horace  Kelley, 
Eli  Anderson. 

Sixth  Infantry— Company  unknown— Theodore  U. 
Kauouse. 

Seventh  Infantry— Co.  A— Edwin  Parker.  Co.  i)--- 
Charles  Kelley,  Thadeus  Lorter,  Luke  Blount,  Matelana 
Freeman,  Henry  G.  Klinefelter  (Q.  M.,  Feb.  22,  18b6), 
George  Skinner,  Chandler  La  Sure. 

Tenth  Infantry— Go.  D— Lorenzo  Butts. 

Eleventh  Infantry— Go.  F— Charles  Wobels,  beorge 
Duryea.  Co.  G— Carlos  Newell,  Jacob  Schadle.AMim 
Wolfe,  Samuel  L.  S.  Stickele,  Thomas  Woodford,  JoM 
Bowe,  David  Kooher,  William  Davies,  Martin  McADOj, 
Austin  Carver,  Robert  ToUard.  Co.  G-Festus  Uauy, 
Michael  Gallagher. 

Seventeenth  Infantry— Co.  H— Hugh  Davison. 
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TweiOieth  /n/an(ry-Company  not  known-Sever  Ole- 
son  William  Rasbrools,  Christopher  Miller,  Henry  Net- 
wick,  George  Rejckeman,  Swern  Oleson,  Amos  Devoe. 

Tmniy-tUrd  /n/anfry-Company  unknown-William 
Henderson  Alton  Emerson,  Hubbard  Emerson,  Elisha 
Sutton  Wheeler  Curtis,  Chestol  Olson,  Charles  Durfey, 
Daniel  Hinman,  Ninera  Dingman,  Phillip  Hoffman,  John 
Shelter  Lorenzo  B.  Moore,  William  Crane,  Stephen  Sals- 
bury  James  Crooks,  Edwin  Hubbard,  Hiram  I.  Drakely, 
Henry  Lips,  John  A.  Newell.     Co,  D— Gilbert    Hamson. 

Samd  Csca/ry— Washburn's.— Egbert  Howard,  Caleb 

L.  Curtis. 

Third  BaUery—Cofi-  Drury,  Albert  C.  Bryant,  Harlan 
8.  Howard,  William  Vantmam,  1st  Lieut.  Ira  W.  Kanouse, 
Edward  M.  Kanouse. 

Elaimth  £a«ery— William  Deenbor. 

TOWN   OF   OKOSS   PLAINS. 

Third  Infantry— Co.  K.— Mathew  Hassry. 

Fifth  A/anfry— Company  unknown — Robert  Bride. 

Sixth  /n/anfry— Company  unknown — Alfred  Martin. 

Eleventh  Infantry— Go.  A.— Path  Thompson,  Tha  Rice, 
James  Thompson,  Obe  Rice,  Milt  Hayny,  Bayl  Rice, 
Josiah  Hadaman,  Charles  Arland.  Co.  F — Ed  Noon. 
Co.  6— Samuel  Showers, 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry — Co.  G — Julius  Schroder,  (2d 
Lieut.,  May4,  1863),  Chr  Mayer,  Heinr  Cornell,  Heinr 
Friedrioh,  John  Jockem,  Jac  Steinmetz,  Joseph  Roeder, 
Hubert  Schockte,  Lud  Giinnizttli,  Paulus  Braun,  Fried 
Soenner,  John  Smith,  William  Martin.  Regiment  un- 
known. Company  unknown — Charles  Cleveland,  Thomas 
Manigan. 

Third  Cavalry — Co.  L — Jac  Janson,  Peter  Virnig,  Ab- 
Foi.  Co.  M — William  Woolstone,  George  A.  Rosbach, 
Surgeon. 

TOWN    OF    DANE. 

firit  Infantry — Company  unknown — C.  Shody. 

Second  Infantry— Co.  H — 0.  W.  Hawkins,  Stephen 
Toss,  E.  Edmonds,  Newton  Riddle. 

Fmrth  /n/anfey— Company  unknown — A.  B.  Luce. 

Sizth  Infantry — Company  unknown — S.  Durbin 

Seventh  Infantry— Co.  A— Thomas  Strangeway,  B.  F. 
Riddle.  Company  unknown — W.  G.  Bower,  James  Cle- 
land,  Charles  Cleland,  William  Cleland,  Robert  Verrinder. 

Eleventh  Infantry— Co.  B— G.  W.  Doud.  Co.  G— Sil- 
vester W.  Jones.  Company  unknown — John  Martin,  A. 
Welch,  E.  Lester,  William  H.  H.  Rood. 

Ticelfth  /n/aniry— Company  B— Lewis  Bitney,  Fred 
Scholti. 

Thirt  eenth  /n/aniry— Company  unknown— George  Stark, 
John  Lovejoy. 

Fourteenth  Infantry— Co.  K— William  W.  Lee.  Com- 
pany unknown— John  Wilson,  Thomas  D.  Duuwiddie. 

Sixteenth  /n/ari(ry— Company  unknown — Jerome  Par- 
Mr,  J.  Hough,  0.  Merrill. 

^/htetnth  /n/aniry- Company  unknown— J.  Leitch. 

Twentieth  Infantry— Go.  C— Thadeus  Parr. 

raentythird  Infantry~Go.  H— R.  Steele,  A.  Dodge, 
Joiin  Bales,  John  Hamby,  E.  Waterbury,  S.  Northrup. 
«.  t.  Uark,  J.  B.  Duncan,  W.  H.  Bissell,  Nelson  Davis, 
V  Hard,  George  W.  Verrinder,  Charles  Bitney,  Franklin 
t^'  '^•9-,Biddle,  W.  H.  Rood,  J.  W.  Huntington, 
fTTu  ^'"'*"'  ^"'"l'  M*>^«i  Delaney,  Lyman  Hay- 
£'„!    bM'"^"'*"^'  Henry  Philips.     Company  un- 

n  r^'f""  ^""'^s- »™el  Tubbs. 
•  dig        '^"'^y-C.  Hutchins,  E.  Phillips,  C.  A.  Brown- 


Sharpshooters — John  Tillotson,  William  Babcock. 
Sixth  Battery — Alpheus  Sanderson. 


TOWN  OF  DEEKFIELD. 

First  Infantry — Co.  B — Berge  Nudson. 

Third  Infantry — Co.  K — John  Anderson. 

Fourth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Kuud  Helgeson, 

Eleventh  Infantry — Company  unknown — Josiah  Hazen, 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  B — Brown  Sivertson,  Erick 
Larson.  Co.  H — Peter  Anderson,  Evar  Anderson,  Ellina 
Peterson,  Kneed  I.  Seein,  Berge  Olson,  Andrew  R. 
Thompson,  Andrew  L.  Foss,  Ole  L.  Foss,  Cornelius  E 
AVilliams  (2d  Lieut.,  June  22,  1862).  Company  un- 
known— Lars Neilson, Tosten  Larson,  Carl— Andrew 

Thompson,  Arne  T.  Thompson,  Ole  Neilson,  Sivort  Anfin- 
son,  Knud  Berneson. 

Twentieth  Infantry — Co.  G — Edward  G.  Miller  (Capt., 
Aug.  19,  1862),  John  Keenan,  Tosten  Oleson,  David  S. 
Burbank. 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry — Co.  H — Nicholas  .  Muldoon, 
Michael  Foley,  Charles  F.  W.  Pohlmau,  Lars  tarsou 
Week,  Ole  Arneson,  Alfred  Thompson,  Andrew  J.  Quam- 
mau,  Suren  Olson,  Neils  H.  Larsu  n,  Knud  Williamson, 
William  Thompson,  Peter  Johnso  n,  Thore  Christiansen, 
Amund  Olson. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry — Co.  A — Tollef  Dringson,  George 
K.  Gaskins,  Frederick  Schott,  Benjamin  G.  Brekke,  Will- 
iam Spooner,  Thomas  B.  Torgood,  John  Neilson. 

TOWN    OF    DnNN. 

Third  Infantry — Co.  E — Nelson  Manis.  Co.  L — Old 
Dava. 

Seventh  Infantry-  Company  unknown — Andrew  Oleson. 

Eighth  Infantry — Co.  E — Theodore  Henshaw,  David 
Ham,  Frank  Magan. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Daniel  Keely.  Regimental 
Band — John  Colladay,  Theodore  Colladay,  Rufus  Pritch- 
ard,  George  Colladay,  Wallace  Day,  Color-bearer  (pro- 
moted 2d  Lieut.),  Philip  Day,  Alvin  L.  Day. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Co.  B — Daniel  Scandlin. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  A — Baiter  Van  Buren, 
Isaac  Roy,  Isaac  DeBoise.  Co.  D — John  Nelson.  Co.  K — 
Wallace  Westcott,  Enoch  Gaden,  Charles  Gilbert,  Thomas 
Onny,  Hugh  Flaherty,  George  Stambaugh,  Michael 
O'Nale,  Alick  A.  Lee,  W.  M.  Gunsolus,  Harrison  Lacy, 
Howard  Jones.  Company  unknown — Robert  Pennwold, 
Regiriient  unknown — Hans  Greenbaum,  Eli  Johnson, 
Oliver  Johnson,  James  Christofer. 

First  Cavalry — Charles  Filo.. 

Third  Cavalry — Co.  C —  Hiram  Hedges.  Co.  E — James 
Flinn.  Co.  K — Eli  Anderson.  Co.  L— Andrew  N.  How- 
ard, Andrew  Howard,  Charles  Mains. 


TOWN     OF     DUNKIRK. 

Second  Infantry — C.  H — Thomas  Daily,  Ole  Stranu,  E. 
L.  Reed,  James  M.  Watkins,  Benton  Kelley,  Abram  Miu- 
ard.     Co.  I — William  Dow. 

Third  Infantry — Co.  K — J.  Mol,  Andrew  Johnson. 

Fifth  Infantry— Co.  E— Thomas  Miller.  Co.  I— Alfred 
Kelley. 

Seventh  Infantry — Co.  D — E.  F.  Giles  (Capt.,  Aug.  31, 
1861),  A.  T.  Reed  (ad  Lieut.,  Aug.  31,  1861),  H.  P. 
Colton,  E.  W.  Jones  (2d  Lieut.,  Nov.  30,  1861),  P.  C. 
Buckman,  E.  A.  J.  Estes,  A.  J.  Compton  (1st Lieut,,  Feb. 
27,  1863),  A.    M.    Buck,  G.    H.  Coles,   Edward  Crane, 
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Thomas  Campbell,  J.  E.  Consaul,  Leonard  Davis,  Fred  E. 
Dearborn  (1st  Lieut.,  July  20,  1864),  Joseph  Even,  Ben 
L.  Estes  (2d  Lieut.,  Feb.  27,  1863),  L.  C.  Parnam,  J. 
H.  Fowler,  Otis  Guernsey,  Fred  M.  Isham,  Johnson  J. 
Lee,  James  Murphy,  William  Machen  (1st  Lieut.,  Oct. 
22,  1864),  William  Miles,  Harvey  Stoughton,  William  S. 
Sylvester,  John  H.  Thornton,  Isaac  E.  Wright,  Henry 
Wheeler. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Band — John  Daws,  Charles  Dodge, 
John  Dodge,  Charles  Warren,  J.  W.  Penewell,  Benjamin 
F.  Rolph.     Co.  F — Lysander  Sweetlow. 

Twelfth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Ole  Sangery. 

Thirteenth  Infantry — Co.  B — Amus  S.  Miller,  Lewis  L. 
Miller.  Company  unknown — Allen  Savage,  Berton  Carey, 
Joseph  Barnes. 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  A — Holver  Holversbn.  Co.  B 
— Thomas  Olson,  Lewis  H.  Johnson,  Mandrup  Nelson. 
Co.  G— Henry  Hauff  (Capt.  Aug.  16,  1863,  killed  Sept. 
19,  1863).  Co.  H — Ole  Isaacson.  Company  unknown — 
Andrew  Nelson,  Andrew  Thompson,  Lewis  Hulverson, 
Johnan  Fosda,  Hans  Fosda,  Torbin  Anderson. 

SixPenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — John  E.  Jones 
(Q.  M.  Oct.  11,  1861). 

Twentieth  Infantry — Co.  K — 0.  L.  Phillips,  Capt.  Miles. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  A — Benton  Lyon,  Frank 
Lyon,  T.  E.  Thompson,  Byron  Molona,  George  H.  John- 
son, Henry  N.  Isham,  Moses  Guernsy,  Prentice  Nelson, 
Peter  C.  Jackson,  Peter  Hanson,  Torge  Olson,  Garet  Cook, 
Frank  Roby,  Frank  L.  Dow,  George  Lacy,  H.  Gulmanson, 
Ole  Larson,  John  Estes,  John  Hoffstcher.  Lewis  Gulman- 
son, Nels  Thompson,  Joseph  A.  Hill,  John  A.  Martin, 
Halver  E.  Hanson,  Ryer  Johnson,  S.  B.  Barlow,  George 
Edmonds,  Christian  Nelson. 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Michael 
Hartwell,  Ethan  H.  Jones,  Seth  Knight,  Paul  Knight, 
Harris  E.   Warner. 

Berdan's  Sharpshooters — Charles  Shepperd  (1st  Lieut., 
July  29,  1868),  I.  Dimmeok,  William  Wheeler,  E.  War- 
ren, Nelson  Jacobs,  John  Jackson. 

Second  Cavalry — Albert  Piersons. 

Third  Cavalry — Edward  Stoughtey,  Michael  Regan,  R. 
D.  McAmely,  H.  H.  Fakles,  Orson  Coon. 

Segment  unknown — Company  unknown  —  Cornelius 
Jacobs. 

TOWN    OP    FITOHBUEG. 

Second  Infantry — Coippany  unknown — Marion  H 

Third  Infantry — Co.  K — Jos.  Watkins,  Jno.  W.  Dunn. 

Eighth  Infantry — Co.  E — George  Murphy  (2d  Lieut., 
Aug.  17,  1865),  Samuel  0.  Edwards,  William  H.  Neyhart, 
William  Story,  E.  W.  Palmer,  E.  J.  Gilbert,  Eli  Bitney, 
James  Gilbert  (1st.  Lieut.,  Aug.  6,  1861),  John  Williams, 
John  Pimck,  Ira  Mc Williams,  Eli  J  ohnson,  William  Peirce, 
James  Gilliland,  Frank  HoUis,  Michael  Hogen,  William 
Harper,  Philip  Carrier,  Marvin  Helms  (1st  Lieut.,  July 
16,  1862),  Denzle  Helms,  William  C.  Youngs  (Major,  Aug. 
6,  1861),  Michael  Hogan,  James  Gilliland.  Co.  H — Isaac 
Waldron. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Warren  Nye.  Co.  G — Mer- 
rit  Whitman.     Company  F— Thomas  Hunt,  Elijah  Hunt. 

Twe/fth  Infantry— Co.  G— J.  H.  MeClure.  Theodore 
F.  Rice,  musician. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  A — B.  P.  Benson,  Nelson 
Greene,  John  Ryan,  Elijah  Higham,  Emery  Pritchard, 
Levi  Vanetta.  Co.  D— William  H.  Outhouse,  Allen  Greene, 
Charles  B.  Nott,  Charles  Gilbert,  David  Sidmore,  James 
Bralton,  J.  P.  Sands,  N.  H.  Salsbury,  M.  M.  Greene,  J. 
S.  Bell.    Co.  I— William  H.  Burns,  Wilbur  Paine,  Charles 


Sweep,  J.  Kinsman,  Amos  E.  Jenkins,  Arthur  Gill. 

First  Cavalry — Co.  D — Martin  Hollis.    Company  un- 
known— Charles  Fisher. 

Second  Cavalry — Co.  A — Walter  Palmer,  Frank  Henika 
Marshall  B.  Sweep.     Company  unknown — Jno.  Murphy.' 

Third  Cavalry — Musician,  Nathan  A.  Nott. 

Berdan's  Sharpshooters — Perrin  A.  Judkins  (2d  Lieut 
Dec.  26,  1862 ;  killed,  May  8,  1864). 

Heavy  Artillery — William  D.  Bird. 


CITY   OF   MADISON — FIRST   WAKD. 

Second  Infantry — Co.  B — Oscar  M.  Bradford.  Co.  K— 
Boltzer  Bondgarten. 

Sixth  Infantry — Co.  F — John  Shootz,  Henry  Paine, 
Fred  Schmitz,  William  H.  Lansing,  Rudolf  Sigrest,  John 
Many,  Gillespie  Isaac,  H.  C.  Powers.  Co.  K — ^David  g. 
Lindley. 

Seventh  Infantry — Co.  A — Patrick  Finney.  Company 
unknown — A.  A.  Miller,  C.  W.  Cook  (Adit.  Aue  31 
1861). 

Eighth  Infantry — Co.  A — William  J.  Armstrong,  Henry 
West.  Co.  B— Henry  B.  Clinton,  Thomas  Hand.  Co. 
D — George  Skinner,  James  M.  Treat.  Co.  E— Seth 
Hastings,  Charles  A.  Smith.  Co.  G — James  Keefe.  Co. 
H — John  B.  Mathews.  Company  unknown — James  A. 
Jackson. 

Ninth  Infantry — Co.  F — Albert  Wehr,  Herman  Shun- 
mann,  Simon  Kothwinkle,  William  Rausch,  Fred  Hell- 
wig,  Ferral  Cheney,  William  Blum,  Louis  Goodman,  John 
Graber,  John  Ryner,  Peter  Rheingaas,  Goslich  Schneider, 
Henry  Valentine,  Andrew  Moessner.  Co.  H — Fred  L. 
Moessyner. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Edwin  A.  Eaton,  James  H. 
Hubbard  (Capt.,  Oct.  18,  1861),  Charles  M.  Eaton,  Israel 
Stowel,  Lyman  A.  Rodgers.  Co.  F. — Josiah  0.  Curtis, 
J.  W.  Mass. 

Twelfth  Infantry— Co.  G— W.  P.  Langworthy,  Col. 
George  E.  Bryant,  Q.  M.  Sergt.  Henry  Vilas,  Hospital 
Steward,  J.  A.  Curtiss,  Charles  Reynolds  (Capt.  Oct.  7, 
1864),  Levi  M.  Breese  (3d  Lieut.,  April  10,  1862,  Ist 
Lieut,  and  prom.  Adjt.,  1865). 

Sixteenth  Infantry — George  W.  Sabin  (Adjt.  Dec.  2, 
1864). 

Seventeenth  Infantry— -James  Flynn. 

First  Cavalry — Co.  D^Fernanda  C.  Merrill.  Co.  G— 
Elisha  L.  Luke,  Willis  Chase. 

Second  Cavalry — Co.  F — Marshal  Sweet,  Chaplain 
Wm.  H.  Brisbane,  John  Larkin,  William  H.  Brisbane,  Jr. 

Third  Cavahy — Co.  H — John  Gannon,  John  Delaney, 
Michael  Corcoran.  Co.  K — Henry  Box.  Co.  L— Loom- 
is  Bossa,  George  B.  Davy,  Austin  M.  Howard,  Bamett 
E.  Hummell,  Patrick  Haggerty,  Frank  Sherer,  Henry 
C.  Morton,  Leonard  Offerman,  WiUiam  R.  Hughes,  John 
W.  Thomas.  Co.  M— William  Riley  (2d  Lieut.,  Oct.  19, 
1864),  Nathan  A.  Nott,  Reuben  Savercool,  Henry  Pel- 
lage.     Company  unknown — Jos.  Cooper,  Patrick  GuUuly. 

Sharpshooters— Wichsxi  Crane,  George  Whitson,  John 
W.  Johnson,  Henry  Lye,  William  Stevenson,  Joseph  B. 
House,  George  W.  Smith,  George  W.  Hawes,  John  W. 
Rathbon,  A.  J.  Pierce,  James  Burders,  James  T.  Hale, 
David  G.  Roach,  Wm.  Baboock. 


CITY  OF  MADISON — SECOND  WAKD. 

First  Arkansas — Lieut.  Albert  Pearson. 
Second  Infantry— Co.  A Compton. 
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Sixth  Infantry— Co.  0— H.  W.  Hall. 
Eighth  infantry— Ma.j.  J.  W.  Jefferson. 
Ninth  Infantry— G^pt.  Dominic  Hastreiter. 

Ekventh  Infantry-Co.  B— William  Richardson,  Capt. 
EriS.Oaliley,D.BriggB,Col.C.L.  Harris,  Maj.  A.  P.  Piatt, 
Otis  Remick,  Daniel  Daly,  John  Pingle,  Dennis  Collins, 
Patrick  Hennan,  Patrick  O'Bryan,  Charles  A.  Swan, 
James  Scanton,  William  Taylor,  Christian  F.  Smith, 
George  Dearborn,  John  M.  Utter,  Byron  J.  Smith,  R.  Q. 
M".  Charles  George  Mayers  (Eyt.  Major).  Co.  F— C. 
C.  Robbins,  Charles  H.  Noble,  Robert  Malone,  Jacob 
W  Mallow,  James  F.  Spencer  (Adjt.  June  30,  1864), 
E.  D.  Hunt,  William  R.  High,  M.  F.  Billings,  M.  Farley, 
William  P.  Fisk,  Lysander  Southern,  James  Horn,  John 
0.  Curtis,  Milton  Tasey.  Co.  G— John  Bradley,  Samuel 
Gallagher,  Michael  tlallagher.  Co.  H— John  Devine.  Co. 
I— C.  J.  Holt,  Jno."M.  Martin. 

Twelfth  Infamlry — Co.  C — Michael  J.  Cantwell  (1st 
Lieut.,  Nov.  7,  1862),  Patrick  Hanan,  R.  Q.  M.  Frank 
B.  Bryant,  William  C.  Stevens,  Lieut.  Col.  D.  C.  Pool, 
Thomas  Slater,  William  M.  Leonard,  John  Gr.  Shilling. 
Co.  E— James  I.  Bowman. 

Fourteenth  Infantry — Co.  D — Frank  Drumen,  Fred 
Boyesen.    Company  unknown — P.  Hogan. 

fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  A — Joseph  Mathison  (1st  Asst. 
Surgeon),  Andrew  C.  Anderson,  Carl  C.  Everson,  Hans 
Hendrickson,  George  Wilson,  Major.  Co.  C — William 
Reeves,  Popjen  Hanson.  Co.  G-^Anders  Torgeson,  John 
Bowman.    Co.  H— Claus  H.  Locker,  Major  Reese. 

Seventeenth  Infmiry — Co.  E — John  Torpey.  Co.  F — 
Thomas  Smith,  John  H.  Williams,  Charles  E.  Furlong 
(Q.  M.  March  14,  1862),  Daniel  F.  Hubble,  Evan  Ed- 
wards, Thomas  Nelson.  Co.  I — Louis  MoAbby,  Donald 
D.  Scott,  John  C.  Maas,  James  G.  Kelley,  C.   Henderson. 

Nineteenth  Infantry — Co.  B — Thomas  Otto.  Co.  D — 
Louis  Ripley,  Gilbert  L.  Wheeler.  Co.  E— William  N. 
Murphy.    Co.  H — Thomas  T.  Horrigan. 

Second  Cavalry— Ma.j.  W.  H.  Miller. 

Twelfth  Battery — Ferdinsind  Kellerer,  David  H.  Keyes, 
John  Korth,  .Joshua  K.  Norman,  Robert  Herman,  Eli  A. 
Perry,  Victor  Pelham,  Elyn  Rouse,  Timothy  R.  Kennedy, 
Simuel  E  Jones  (2d  Lieut.  Feb.  22,  1864),  Festus  John- 
aon,  George  W.  Huntington,  William  P.  Harvey,  James 
W.  Heath,  Christian  Hity,  John  Collins,  John  H.  White, 
Henry  Collins,  Charles  W.  Richard,  John  E.  Mascungell. 

SAar/uAoo(ers— Hiram  Richardson  (Capt.  Alexander). 


CITY  OP   MADISON — THIRD    WARD. 

Second  Infantry— Go.  A— Cady  Pomeroy.  Co.  B— Ed- 
ward Potter,  Henry  B.  Beardsley,  Jefferson  Braokett, 
La  Fayette  H.  Bonells,  Oscar  M.  Bradford.  Co.  F— 
Edward  R.  Chipman.  Co.  G— Miles  Levuncy,  Michael 
McMahon,  Patrick  Maloney,  Stephen  MoHugh,  T.  M. 
Lewis,  F.  D.  Helms.  Co.  H— Reuben  Smith,  James  M. 
&kew  George  A.  Beck  (Capt.  May  6, 1864),  Nat  Rollins 
S?  ,?,?P'-  ^^'  ^^^2),  J.  F.  Randolph  (Capt.  April  26, 
1861,  killed  Aug.  28,  1862),  A.  A.  Meredith  (1st  Lieut), 
Kalrawson  Hawl,  Helms  Virgil,  Frederick  Lithsen,  E. 
K.  Heath  Co.I— Henry  Balke,  Franklin  Miller,  Charles 
Duoaan,  Henry  Sheele,  Anton  Mueler,  Henry  Hockmas- 
ter,  George  W.  Stone,  Samuel  E.  Wilson,  Droit  J.  Huri- 
ourt  Cyrus  R.  Newton,  Isaac  H.  Mead,  Jeremiah  Everett. 
^- 1— James  M.  Eskew 

GefTl^-^^'j":^'''  K-WiUiam  Hawley  (Lieut.  Col.), 

(i  rrrV  """"^  ^^''^^  (Maj)-.  Theodore  J.  Widdey 

ni'i     ''?."'  ^*e«>'  ^^"id  Rathburn,  John  E.  Gluns- 

""■  *""«"  Mathinson,  John  Roundy,  Lars  F.  Gluns- 


dahl,  A.  E.  Amoa,  Joseph  Watkina.  Company  un- 
known— August  Renter,  Derick  C.  Clark. 

Fourth  Infantry — Adjt.  L.  D.  Aldrich. 

Mfth  Infantry— Go.  A— J.  S.  Newkirk.  Co.  E— E.  R. 
Carr.  Company  unknown — Michael  Foley,  John  Rose- 
ware. 

Sixth  Infantry — Co.  C— Henry  Sohild.  Co.  D-Chandler 
Chapman.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Atwood,  Adjt.  Frank  Has- 
kell, E.  P.  Brooks,  Com.  Sergt.,  C.  P.  Chapman,  Hosp- 
Stew.,  C.  B.  Chapman,  Surgeon. 

Ninth  Infantry — Co.  F — A.   P.  Dolerslag,  Lieut. 

Gerber,  Fred  Bodenstein. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  F — Spencer  James.  Company 
F — Franklin   Rogers,  J.  H.  Richards,  William  H.  Utter. 

Twelfth  Infantry — Andrew  Sexton,  Q.  M.,  Adjt.  J.  K. 
Proudfit. 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Ed.  Larsen. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Hugh  Col- 
lins, John  Mack,  John  Fahey,  Coral  W.  Qifford,  Redmond 
Prindall. 

Eighteenth  Infantry — Dr.  Mead,  Surg. 

Twentieth  Infantry — Co.  A — James  Crawford,  P.  J. 
Clawson,  Sergt.  Maj.;  Lewis  Smith,  John  H.  Williams. 
Co.  B — -Henry  E.  Bromurck,  Eugene  R.  Chamberlain, 
Thomas  Murray,  John  P.  Knowlton.  Co.  D — Thomas 
Barnes,  Josnph  Binkert,  John  Thomas  Ford,  Capt.  Al- 
merin  Gillett,  Andrew  Knudson,  George  W.  MoKnight, 
A.  0.  Move,  Benjamin  Rice,  Timothy  Sullivan,  Wiseman 
Vest,  August  Bartsoh  (Capt.  April  13,  1864,  enlisted  by 
Col.  Bertram),  Charles  H.  Garfield.  Co.  E— Charles  A. 
Mengies.  Co.  F — James  Stewart,  Michael  A.  Carroll. 
Co.  G— Charles  H.  Reiohe,  Capt.  Edward  G.  Miller.  Co. 
I — Robert  Hastreiter.  Company  unknown — Orlando  D. 
Rogers,  Musician, Stone. 

Taenty-first  Infantry — ^Samuel  H.  Fernandez,  Com. 
Sergt. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  A — Michael  Bardon,  Capt. 
William  F.  Vilas,  Joseph  Bayer,  James  Bennett,  Chris- 
tian H.  Beyler,  (1st  Lieut.  Dec.  5,  1864),  John  C.  Rudd, 
(2d  Asst.  Surg.  May  26,  1864),  William  Brahaney,  Will- 
iam Carey,  Wallace  Davis,  William  Daniels,  Charles  0. 
Eaton,  Henry  Goodmon,  John  Gemsaulis,  Henry  L.  Gray, 
(Q.  M.,  Nov.  23,  1864),  John  Gallagher,  John  W.  Howe, 
William  Hoffman,  Barney  M.  Jarvis,  Stephen  Jax,  Pat- 
rick Knox,  James  E.  Karn,  (2d  Lieut.  June  16,  1864), 
William  H.  Keepers,  Francis  Lament,  William  Moran, 
John  George  Memhard,  Martin  Martell,  Dennis  0.  Keefe, 
Wasljington  Paynton,  Samuel  Paynton,  Silas  E.  Pearson, 
Edward  Quinn,  Gilbert  Roundy,  John  Ra^an,  William 
Stephenson,  J.  E.  Sutton,  Robert  Sweeney,  George  Steok- 
enbauer,  William  L.  Sweetland,  Thomas  Wharmby,  Calvin 
W.  Wilkins,  Solomon  Weiss.  Co.  B — William  Schroder, 
John  Thomston.  Co.  D — Ole  Aderson,  James  L.  Baker, 
William  H.  Baker,  Herbert  R  Bird,  Henry  Chamberlain, 
N.  H.  Ellis,  Daniel  Eden,  Henry  Freze,  Frederick  Finch, 
Henry  Holoomb,  John  W.  Hudson,  John  Halley,  Orriu 
L.  Ingman  (2d  Lieut.),  Lieut.  J.  W.  Talford.  Henry  V. 
Jones,  Carl  Jassen,  John  G.  Clayton,  Henry  Lewis,  David 
North,  Anton  Ohl,  Edward  Pelger,  George  W.  Pomeroy, 

William  C.  Raynor,  B.  R.  Robinson,  Herman  Rail,  

Habbager,  E  L.  Ryan,  C.  L.  Rumwell,  James  H.  Stew- 
art, B.  A.  Taft,  (2d  Lieut.  June  18,  1863),  Clarence  B. 
Taft,  Dwight  J.  Tredway,  Fred  Voight,  John  Waldshaky, 
Thomas  Welch,  Rinhold  Zimmerman,  N.  B.  Zimmerman, 
Christian  Sasse,  Christian  Schartt,  Henry  Sheeler,  Isaac 
Lepley,  Lieut.  F.  A.  Stoltze.  Co.  E— William  W.  Bird 
(2d  Lieut,  promoted  to  Capt.),  Horace  Hoffman,  Frank- 
lin Leis,   Oliver    Macklin.       Co.   G — Thomas  Stevens, 
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Eeuben  D.  Strong.  Co.  I— M.  L.  Bradley,  Robert  Bird, 
W.  H.  Bowen,  William  W.  Church,  .James  E.  Coollard, 
Herbert  H.  ISmmerson,  Levi  Edgely,  Jerome  Edgely, 
Ronnell  Edgely,  Louis  Heniberg,  Moses  Flesh.  Josiah  F. 
Haney,  Lyman  H.  Hayden,  Calvin  B.  Howe,  C.  A.  Kess- 
mick,  Thomas  Lee,  J  C.  McKinney,  Elijah  McGtinley, 
John  F.  McGinley,  Francis  Mayhew,  John  Gr.  Norton, 
(2d  Lieut.  June  18,  1863),  Peter  Nettle  Kover,  Roderick 
J.  Park,  Joseph  Tillotson,  Jr.,  (Ist  Lieut.  Aug.  26, 1865), 
W.  H.  Worthington,  Charles  F.  Wheelock,E  T.  Williams, 
"William  H.  Wood,  Ezra  Tyler,  John  Groenings,  Surgeon, 
J.  E.  Green  (Capt.  of  Co.  1).),  Lieut.  Col.  Edmund  Jas- 
sen,  Ansen  Kiley  Jones  (Capt.  Co.  I.),  Adjt.  William  G. 
Pitman,  Lieut.  John  M.  Sumner. 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry — Co.  D — Charles  F.  Smith  (R. 
R.  Co.),  Robert  Tombs  (R.  R.  Co.),  Michael  Hickey  (R. 
R.  Co). 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry — Co.  D — Fred  Baer,  Martin 
Gregg,  Peter  Hofarth,  John  Kirby,  August  Ligowky 
(Capt  Co.  D),  Jacob  Kline,  Henry  Korte,  Peter  Labonde, 
Harvey  Moulton,  William  Nittel,  John  Sherer,  Fred 
Snydon   William  Turnby,  John  Wildhagen. 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry — Co.  H — John  Elickson,  Ole 
Nelson  Falk,  Peter  Johnson,  John  Jacobson,  Nils  H.  Lar- 
sen,  Martin  R.  Lee,  Ingerbert  Munson,  Soven  Olesen, 
Peder  Pederson,  John  George  Reder,  Alfred  G.  Thomp- 
son, William  Thompson,  Knud  Williamson,  Capt.  Charles 
Cornelienson. 

Twenty-ninth  Infunlry — Co,  G — Capt.  Frederick,  C. 
Festner,  Michael  Doyle,  Thomas  Moran,  John  Alto,  Will- 
iam Reiche,  Jacob  Weymer. 

Eleventh  Wisconsin  Volunteers — Ben  Parker. 

Infantry  unknown — Company  unknown — Peter  Nelter 
Koven,  John  Vanhoraen,  Seth  Bryan,  F.  A.  Lueimman, 
Dudley  Wyman,  Daniel  W  ebster  (Capt.  and  promoted 
Maj.  Jan.,  1865). 

First  Catia/rj/— Stephen  V.  Shipman,  Thomas  F.  Flynn. 

Second  Cavalry — Co   F — Capt.  Charles  Palmer. 

Third  Cavalry — Co.  L — Willard  Knight,  (Adjt.  March 
9,  1865),  Maj.  E.  A.  Calkins. 

First  Heavy  Artillfry — Henry  B.  Doty. 

First  Artillery — W.  P.  Powers  (1st  Lieut.  Oct.  4,  1864). 

Sharpshooters — Alfonzo  Fink,  John  D.  Lemon,  Emery 
L.  Munsell,  Franklin  Vial. 


CITY    OF     MADISON FOURTH  WAED. 

Second  Infantry — Co.  B — George  Gilles,  Lieut.  Col. 
Lucius  Fairchild. 

Fifth  Infantry — Z.  H.  Howe,  Chaplain. 

Sixth  Infantry — Co.   C — Jacob  Schnieder. 

Eighth  Infantry — Adjt.  E.  F.  Sprague.  Co.  E — Patrick 
Lanahan. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  A — Capt.  Daniel  E.  Hough.  Co. 
G— Henry  Blake,  Charles  Greene.  Co.  F— P.  E.  Butler, 
Robert  Hastie,  William  J.  Donelson,  A.  R.  Pierce,  Lieut. 
Col.  Charles  A.  Wood,  Adjt.  Daniel  Lincoln,  Charles  C. 
Chittenden,  Musician. 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  A— Knud  J.  Hjelse.  Co.  F — 
Can  L.  Calejornson,  Albert  Michelson.  Co.  G — Morgan 
Murphy.     Co.  I— Ole  E.  Trean. 

Sixteenth  Infantry — Co.  G — William  D  Plummer,  Lieut. 
Col.  Cassius  Fairchild. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Co.  H — M.  H.  Vaubergen,  Adjt. 
William  H.  Plunkelt. 

First  Battery — William  Hobbins,  Surgeon. 


FROM   THE     OUT   AT   L.tHOE. 

Twelfth  Battcy— VI iWisxa  Austin,  Ira  J.  Baldwin,  John 
Aren,  Frederick  Cornelius,  Jacob  D.  Berries,  w'uiiam 
Cooper,  James  Griffiths,  Robert  V.  Hancock,  Edward  R 
Fullington,  William  Fuller,  Egbert  Fullington,  William 
Can,  George  H.  Hauss,  John  Donning,  Peter  J.  Dubois. 

Sharpshooters— Perry  C.  Judkins  (2d  Lieut  Deo  26 
1862,  killed  May  8,  1864).  '     ' 

Asst.  Paymaster  in  JJ.  S.  K — Charles  Fairchild. 

Second  U.  S.  Dragoons — Co.  K — Michael  Hogan. 

First  Cavalry — Enos  Kramer,  Surgeon. 

Third  Cavalry — Adjt.  Jno.  U.  Welch,  Benton  Parkinson. 

Regiment  unknown — Thos.  Hobbs. 


TOWN    OF    MADISON. 

Second  Infantry — Company  unknown — Pat  Maloney, 
John  Noonan,  Miles  Sweeney,  Henry  Gorum. 

Eighth  Infantry.— E.  Hunt,  William  Flick. 

Elfventh  Infantry — John  Utter,  E.  Inman,  William  In- 
man,  John  H.  Gilbert. 

Twenty-third  Infantry— Co.  A — Peter  Maxen,  William 
Post,  Nathan  Reynolds,  Thos.  Rivers,  Christian  Schneider, 
William  Schneider,  Jonn  Thompson,  George  Whan,  George 
Waly,  Alonzo  6.  Jack,  George  D  Kellogg,  Gabriel  Kurn- 
ing,  Nathan  Learner,  Frank  Mayhew,  Sinclair  Botkin 
(First  Lieutenant,  promoted  Captain),  John  Elickson. 
Guppey  Guards — Oliver  Macklin,  B.  Strong,  R.  Bums. 

Berdan's  Sharpshooters — William  Sawdle,  Collins  Du- 
ette,  James  Gorum. 

Infantry  Unkn'iwn — Company  unknown— James  Stew- 
art. 

TOWN  OF    MAZOMANIB. 

First  Infantry — Co.  K — James  Pettit,  Frank  Gr.  Bow- 
ell,  L.  Roche,  Ferdinand  DittofF,  William  Worden,  John 
Johnson. 

Second  Infantry — Co.  E — -Fritz  Haisa.  Co.  H— L  Hun- 
ninger,  Joseph  Fowler.  Co.  K — Jacob  Metzler,  John 
Stahel  (Captain,  November  18,  1861),  Peter  Kelaoh. 

Sixth  Infantry — Co.  D — William  Davidson,  Theodore 
Hungton,  Frank  Hubbard,  Anton  Hubbard.  Co,  H— 
Joseph  Fowler. 

Tenth  Infantry — Co.  H — John  Howarth. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  A — James  Henry  Richards, 
William  Baker,  Sylvester  Barton  1 2d  Lieut.  July  29, 1865), 
Louis  Blue,  Joseph  Crooks,  Henry  Enderly,  W.  L.  free- 
man (Capt.  June  27,  1863,  died  June 8, 1864),  Benjamin 
Fowler,  John  Fowler,  C,  Morrill,  Angus  McDonald  (Ist 
Lieut.,  April  27,  1864),  Julius  Mason,  Nary,  Ste- 
phen Porter,  C.  Reeves,  John  Ryan.  Co,  C— N.  H,  Downs, 
(2d  Lieut.,  April  4,  1862).  Co.  K— George  Davis,  Jesse 
Miller.  Co.  A— Patrick  Enright,  Richard  Enright,  P. 
W.  Jones.  Francis  Kerr,  David  Kerr,  Henry  L&rnard, 
Joel  Wheeler,  Edward  Williams,  Henry  Wells,  P.  Brown, 
Joseph  Parkins,  Henry  Stewart,  James  Richard, 

Twelfth  Infantry— ^0.  K— H.  J.  Walker  (Chaplain), 
Charles  F.  Baker,  Darwin  Beaumont. 

Fourteenth  Infantry— Ed  W.  Cornes  (Capt.,  Oct.  28, 
1861),  N.  P.  Loiiis,  Hiram  Filkins. 

Seventeenth  Infantry— Co.  F— John  Bailey,  J»n)e! 
Joyce,  E.  Jackson  (Surgeon),  George  Leonard  (Hospital 
Steward),  Allin  McDonald,  George  Tappin,  John  Will- 
iams, Tony  Tohey.  ' 

Twentieth  Infantry— Co.  A— David  O'Brien. 

Twenty-third  Infantry— Co.  E— William  Hutchinson, 
Meyer  Hartwiok,  Frank  G.  Rowell,  Leon  J.  Kosche.J. 
B.  Raynor,  William  Roberts,  William  Downs,  Herman 
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Fiaclier  William  Fraley,  Edwin  A.  Freeman,  John  G. 
Trier  Joseph  C.  Bornwell.  John  F.  Appleby,  Ernest 
ShuUz  Bran  B.  Barnes.  WiUiam  A  Roberts,  Worcester 
Holoomb,  James  Casey,  Porter  Learnard,  Perry  Learnard, 
Robert  Alderson,  John  F.  Calkins,  Thomas  MelYille, 
Louis  Helm,  Jacob  Heninge,  WiUiam  Brink  (2d  Lieut., 
Jane  16,  1864),  William  H.  Backer,  J.  C.  Wykoff,  Solo- 
mon IValdron,  jaby  Williams,  Samuel  Colwell.  Co.  G-— 
Darid  Liagenfelter,  Francis  Wilson. 

Tmnlij-fourth  /«/a»Jry— Company  unknown— Henry 
Sylvester. 

Siztk  Battery— h.  H.  Calkins,  I.  h   Bennett. 

Pii.-rf  Ciuairy— Benjamin  Brink,  F.  P.  Rouse  (Capt., 
March  14,  1862),  P.  P.  Rouse  (2d  Lieut.,  Nov.  14,  1862), 
Jay  Thompson. 

TOWN    OF   MEDINA, 

Fml  Infantri/— Go.  F— Peter  O'Connor,  Thomas  O'Con- 
nor. Co.  6— Joel  Mcrriam,  John  Rose,  S.  Lane,  John 
H.  Miller,  J.  Morehouse,  Som  Corving,  John  C.  Thomp- 
son, JohnCorving,  Thomas  Dean,  James  H.  Ashley,  Dol- 
bert  Lee,  Sanford  Lane. 

Tkird  Infantry— Co.  A — Robert  Hart,  Martial  Cain, 
Frank  Procter.    Co.  K — J.  E.  Anderson. 

Severnk  Infantry-Co.  B — J.  C.  Cummings,  John  Lind- 
say.   Co.  G— Hiram  P.  Miller. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — George  Blyton.  Co.  C — J. 
H.  Cook,  Hiram  E.  Smith,  William  King,  J.  Griffith, 
Conrad  E.  linger,  Henry  P.  Knapp,  George  Bashford, 
Ephriam  H.  Fuller,  Austin  E.  Muzzy.  Co.  D — James 
Sharp.  Co.  6 — Aaron  Twining.  Company  unknown — 
William  Pallenday. 

Siztemtk  Infantry — Co.  B — George  Nelson.  Co.  D — • 
Asa  P.  Kenney,  Eagle  Halverson,  Benjamin  H.  Depue. 

Twentieth  Infantry — Co.  A — Martin  Gregg. 

Twenty-second  Infantry — Company  unknown — John 
Reynolds. 

Tmnty-ninth Infantry — Co.  A — Abraham  A.Thompson, 
Abraham  Wilsey,  John  C.  Kindlin,  Brian  Coughlin,  Jef- 
ferson Crugan,  John  Lindaas,  Richard  Coughlin,  W.  H. 
Parks,  Francis  Habel,  Thomas  M.  Cumier,  Oman  Halver- 
son, Bradford  Hancock  (Capt.),  Charles  B.  Liutner,  John 
Agnew,  William  Bowers,  Nelson  Butler,  John  Chase. 
John  N.  Davis,  Frederick  Eleranger,  John  Farrell,  Alan- 
son  W.  Fuller,  Lucius  B.  Gregg,  Rufus  Gregg,  Charles  F. 
Mathews,  James  W.  Pushee. 

Regiment  Unknown — Company  unknown — John  Shut- 
ter. 

Second  Cavalry— V[ma,m  Birge,  Michael  O'Toole,  James 
Cunningham. 

TOWS    OF    MIDDLETON. 

».( Infantry-Co.  C-C.  J.  Robinson. 
Second  Infantry— Co.  K— William   H.    Mardeh,  John 
Jaroho,  John  Korup.    Company  unknown— Miles  Swee- 
,  ney. 

Third  Infantry— Co.  K— David  Rathbun. 
Safi'*  l-'y™''^-^°-  E— Mordica  Sayles,  Harrison 
sayles,  Washington  Shaffer,  Edward  Shaffer. 
^leoenth  Infantry -Co.  B— Jackson  Warren,  George 
ft»,r^'  S,  ''"^  Clewett,  William  Widener,  James  M. 
l^l^lr,  T  ^'*'*'''  ^^"'■y  Emery,  William  Miles, 
Jut,  99  ','il'"'*"'  S"'*"'-  Henry  D.  Smitb  (2d  Lient! 
Jb  'f  Buf  .^i  ^r'  Warring,  Lyman  Ki'chardson, 
AmLv  ^  <^"  ^'*"'-  Aug.  21,  1862),  Ira  Barnes, 
iaS  R  ^I™'.'  •'"^'P''  A-  '^^^^^.  William  Annis,  Ben^ 
18651  %»v\  ^^"y  I-^neburg  (2d  Lieut.  Jan.  13, 
h  William  Louden,  Frederick    Louden,    Daniel  B. 


Eagle,  Thomas  E.  Gaylor.  Co.  G — Fritz  Kropp,  Charles 
Green,  William  Small.  Company  unknown — Festus  Dal- 
ley. 

Twelfth  Infantry— Co.  G— N.  F.  Rathbun. 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Andrew  Er- 
ickson. 

Sixteenth  Infantry — Co.  K — Stephen  G.  Galither. 

Twentieth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Fritz  Baer, 
John  P.  Knowlton,  William  Reaves,  Thomas  Barnes. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  E — Hiram  Barden,  George 
Flick,  William  Flick,  Jacob  Haya,  James  Hays  (2d 
Lieut.  June  12,  1863),  ChauncyT.  Newman,  Allen  Drake, 
Edwin  Randolph,  Jacob  Learn,  James  M.  Bull  (Capt.), 
Benjamin .Kimberly,  Matta  Foley,  William  Castner,  Ed- 
ward Bull,  Jerome  Norton,  Francis  Kropp,  Willie  Taylor, 
Roderick  Parks,  Jacob  Wirder. 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Jacob 
Learn,  C.  J.  Robinson. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry — .Co.  K — William  Carson.  Com- 
pany unknown — Hiram  Knowlton,  Cyrus  Gleason. 

Thirty-second  Infantry — Solomon  Guards — Willie  Tay- 
lor. 

Third  Cavalry — Co.  K — Joseph  Frazier,  Thomas  Derry 
(Capt.),  John  Manderson. 

Twelfth  Battery — Noel  Reshaw,  Rushton  Daniels,  David 
W.  Sanford.     Co.  I — Benjamin  Emery,  Miles  Hayes. 

Berdaris  SA(zrpsAoo(«rs— Seneca  Hawes,  Luman  Hawes, 
Levi  Ingalsby,  Israel  Ingalsby,  Henry  Lye,  Amos  Sum- 
ner, John  W.  Rathbun,  Caswell  Fairbanks,  Hiram  Her- 
riok.  » 

Governor's  Guard — Edgar  Blasdell,  Solomon  Wise. 


TOWN    OF    MONTROSE. 

Second  Infantry — Co.  H — I'eter  Morrison,  Joseph  Dean, 
John  Thompson. 

Third  Infantry — Co.  K — Jacob  Condit. 

Eighth  Infantry— Co.  E — Valentine  Fisher.  Co.  H — 
William  Cutler,  Charles  Goss,  B.  F.  Perregory,  John 
Inky,  H.  F.  lUingworth,  J.  P.  lUingworth,  Isaac  Beunet, 
Henry  Mallette,  J.  W.  Thornton,  Elias  Morrison,  Robert 

A.  Olive,  W.  G.  Olive,  Henry  Stevens,  L.  F.  Munsell,  P. 

B.  Willoughby  (2d  Lieut.  June  17,  1861),  David  Ells- 
worth, Nelson  Frances,  Leonard  Roberts,  Patrick  Mc- 
Farlin,  Emmet  Faulks,  Samuel  Bright,  John  M.  Williams, 
William  Jackson,  Valentine  Fisher. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  G — William  Smole. 

Tmelfih  Infintry— Go.  K — Thomas  Slater. 

Thirteenth  Infantry— Company  unknown — Wm.  Stevens. 

Tweniy-third  Infantry — Co.  E — Ezra  Goss,  George  Goss, 
A.  T.  Dodge,  Franklin  Webb,  D.  Hannon,  Frederick  Fritz, 
D.  S.  Hurd,  Thomas  Ha wley,  Edward  Berg,  Nathan  McCos- 
lin,  Nathaniel  Brader,  Charles  A.  Judd,  W.  P.  lUing- 
worth, John  0.  Riley,  George  Kneviem. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry — Co.  G — Barnard  M.  Minech, 
Frederick  Duppler,  Hubert  E.  Brainard. 

Capt.  Brien's  Co. — Alexander  Mills,  E.  C.  Hojt. 

Third  Battery — Henry  S.  Utley,  Russell  Benedict 
Joseph  Bruling,  Gable  Jackson,  John  More. 

Missouri  Battery — Kiteridge  Sanders. 

Second  Cavalry — George  W.  Walters. 

Berdaris  Sharpshooters — James  Shepard. 


TOWN    OF    OEEGON. 

Berdan' s  Sharpshooters — Co.  G — George  Laning,  James 
P.  Story,  Alexander  Spencer. 
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Second  Infantry — Co.  H — Edward  Potter.  Co.  I — 
Jonathan  White.  Company  unknown — Charles  Brown, 
John  Zook. 

Randall  Guards  [Second] — John  Smith. 

Third  Infantry— Co.  C— Willard  Walken.  Co.  K— 
Lewis  Colby  (2d'  Lieut.  April  20,  1865),  Abner  Hubble 
(lat  Lieut.  Feb.  4,  1865),  Emmet  T.  Johnson. 

Sixth  Infantry'— Go.  D — Patrick  Mulligan. 

Seventh  Infantry — Company  unknown — George  Shamp- 
non. 

Eighth  Infantry — Co.  E — George  Brader,  Jacob  Brader, 
Silas  Colby,  Edwin  Harper,  Alvin  Whitney.  Co.  G — 
Albert  Camp.  Co.  H — Albert  Devine,  William  Devine, 
Clark  Devine,  Sherman  Ellsworth  (2d  Lieut,  vlune  28, 
1864).     Company  unknown — Frank  Nobles. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Walter  Bradford,  William 
Brown,  Marvin  Colby,  Ezra  Darrow,  Darwin  Glidden, 
Jacob  Glidden,  Lysander  Glidden,  Charles  Lindsley,  F. 
D.  Powers,  Thomas  Camp,  Musician.  Company  unknown 
— John  Carty,  J.  P.  Williams,  Musician,  Erastus  Whit- 
more. 

Twelfth  Infantry — Co.  E — Stephen  Squire. 

Thirteenth  Infantry — Co.  K — Irvill  E.  Johnson. 

Fourteenth  Infantry— Go.  E— Alexander  Haskins,  Henry 
P.  Johnson. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — James  Scan- 
lin. 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry — [Regulars) — Chester  Bingham, 
George  Parsons. 

Second  Cavalry — James  Clark,  Frank  Wallace. 

Washburn's  Cavalry — Frank  Hennika. 

Barstow'^  Cavalry — Isaac  Seely. 

Battery — A.  J.  Baldwin. 

Infantry  unknown — John  Davis,  D.  Doty,  Christian 
Hanson.  John  Adams,  Aaron  Colby,  Daniel  Coultier, 
Myron  Colby,  James  Devine,  John  J.  Ivory,  George  Law- 
rence, James  Taylor,  James  Thompson,  Otho  Weeks,  Carr 
Melantha,  William  Bullard,  Phineas  Baldwin,  Elbridge 
Blanchard,  James  H.  Bean,  Edward  Blackmore,  William 
W.  Bean,  William  Hanchett,  Charles  Netherwood,  Alva 
G.  Newton,  David  Noach,  John  Norton,  H.  C.  Powers, 
Loren  Parker,  John  Phelps,  George  Quigley,  Samuel 
Rice,  John  G.  Smith,  William  Loden  (2d  Lieut.  June  16, 
1864),  Albert  Savage. 

TOWN    or    PERRY. 

Thirteenth  Infantry — Co.  B — Lorentz  Post. 

Twelfth  Infantry — Knud  Johnson. 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  E — Ole  Halverson,  John  Jor- 
gensan,  JuU  Juleson,  Euend  Jueson,  John  Tysdale,  Helge 
Lewis,  Ole  Knudson,  Johan  Nelson,  Euend  Hadleyson. 
Jacob  J.  Lee,  John  Johnson,  Th  Olson,  James  Larson, 
Hendrik  Knudson.  Co.  G — J.Anderson.  Co. H — Nels 
Einarson,  Lars  Olson  Dokken,  Knud  Oleson  Dokken. 

Eighteinth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Bill  Densan. 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry — Co.  H — Jens  Knudson,  Ole 
Halvorson,  Knud  Abrahamson,  Jacob  Jacobaon,  Ole 
Stevenson,  Jacob  Paulson,  Nels  Jorgenson,  Helge  Steen- 
san,  Johannus  Anderson,  Ole  Nelson,  Engebreth  Enge- 
brethson,  Knud  Gunderson,  Christian  Volguartson,  Tolly 
Gottomson. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry — Co.  G — Conrad  Schafer,  Joseph 
Heck. 

TOWN    or    PLEASANT    SPRING. 

First  Infantry — Co.  B — John  Sylvester.  Co.  K — Jared 
Fuller,  Alex  Atkinson,  G.  M.  Fay. 


Second  Infantry — Co.  H — L.  0.  Iverson.  Co.  K— A 
S.  Minard. 

Third  Infantry — Co.  K — P.  I.  Peterson,  Sam'l  Johnson. 

Fourth  Infantry — Company  unknown — J.  Wilson  Par- 
ker. 

Seventh  Infantry — Co.  D— Abner  Wheeler,  Peter  Thomp- 
son, Alex  W.  Bean  (Capt.  Feb.  27,  1863),  John  J.  Hib- 
berd,  John  Jacobson. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  A — James  Lageaon. 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  B — Gunder  Olson,  Lewis  Olson 
0.  C.  Johnson,  Herman  Torson,  Stark  Larson,  Ever  Mon- 
son,  Herman  Peterson,  A.  G.  Nelson,  Andrew  Brickson 
Peter  Froiness,  Andrew  Elikson.  Co.  H — E.  P.  Jerdee, 
Thomas  Anderson.  Company  unknown — Ole  Everson^ 
Albert  Mickelson,  S.  T.  Hanssen,  Asst.  Surg. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Company  unknown Eas- 

mussen. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  A — Augustus  Wells,  Alex- 
ander Atkinson,  Enoch  Atkinson,  William  Atkinson, 
Charles  S.  Carr,  Evan  Larson  Bore,  0.  G.  Knapp,  Peter 
C.  Jacobson,  Carl  Jacobson,  Bendix  Nelson.  Co.  D— 
Henry  Thompson,  William  McConnell,  Edward  Hubbard, 
Torgus  Johnson,  William  Lemansou,  Ole  J.  Moen,  Ole 
0.  Bakke,  William  Sanderson,  N;  A.  Harland,  A.  G. 
Broum,  Jacob  Olson,  Amm  Knudson  Juve,  Jared  M.  Ful- 
ler, William  Crooks.     Guppy  Guards — J.  Anderson. 

Tweniy-seventh  Infantry — Co.  H — Christian  Lemonson, 
Henry  Goodwong,  Andrew  Olson. 

Infantry  unknown — Company  unknown — John  Alakson, 
Peter  Hillstad,  John  Amdall,  Wood  Culmer,  Peter  Miller, 
John  Thompson. 

TOWN    or    PRIMROSE. 

Second  Infantry— Go.  H— Henry  A.  Smith,  James 
Smith,  William  E.  Moon.  Company  unknown— Law- 
rence Post,  Charles  Crown. 

Fifth  Infantry— Go.  I— George  W.  Chandler,  George 
Thomas,  Andrew  P.  Baerstead. 

Eighth  Infantry— Go.  E— Henry  Ash,  John  Bell.  Co. 
H— Nels  Olson.  ^       ^  ^ 

Fifteenth  Infantry— Go.  B— Knud  Johnson,  Peter  Peter- 
son. Co.  E— Gunder  Jacobson,  Eogebert  Johanneson, 
Peter  W.  Chintland,  Farbaren  Erickson,  John  M.  John- 
son (1st  Asst.  Surg.,  killed  Sept.  20,  1863),  Chrislian 
Erickson,  John  Peter.  Co.  G-Ole  Colby,  Elias  Chris- 
topherson,  Henry  Hendrickson,  Ole  0.  Nelson.  Co.  H- 
Gunner  Severson.  Co.  I— Knud  K.  Landra,  Ingebert 
Olson  Thomas  Toleson.  . 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry— Gomyauy  unknown— Ji.  B. 
Holland,  John  Nelson,  Knut  Aslackson,  T.  0.  Gordon, bun- 
der Stevenson,  Nils  0.  Sperson,  Sam  Oleson,  T.  0.  Uana- 
ler,  Narry  N.  Berge,  John  Williamson,  Ole  NelsoD,  Knua 
Osoarson,  Talef  Olson,  Eriok  Colby.  . 

Thirty-third  Infantry— Comfanj  unknown— nawin  o. 
Ketchum,  Columbus  Hatch,  Peter  Bell,  Lewis  Jam. 

TOWN    O'F   ROXBDRT. 

Second  Infantry-Go.  K-George  Tinker  Joseph  Gark- 
ham,  CarrLoeger,  Ernst  Schuchert  .John  Schwepp^ 
Bernhard  Gmeinder,  John  Tmbern.  Company  unknown 
—Abe  Seymour,  Richard  Smith,  Ernest  Schudy. 

Ninth  Infantry-Go.  D-John  Neordous  Frieohten^ 

Eleventh  Infantry ^Go.  A- John  Berg,  Johan  Kranten 
berger.  Company  unknown-Medankithan  BuggB,Johi> 
Twitohet,  Alfred  Kemmel,  J.  W.  Kemmel. 

Fourteenth  Infantry— Go.  K— Heman  Tifner. 
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■ivemy-third  lafanlry-Go.  E— George  Flanders,  Will- 
iam Wheeler.  Co.  K— Richard  Smith,  Martm  Delami, 
William  Squares,  Edmund  Huddart,  Willis  Foester,  James 
M.  Dekoven,  Pzeliz  Byone,  John  Nichols,  William  H. 
Little,  John  Loder. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry— Go.  G— Virgil  Steerm,  Hubert 
Schachte.  „     ,         ,,         „    ., 

Mrtt  Gavaky-Co.  F— Hubert  Freohten,  Henry  Greiber. 

Sath  Battery— A\leu  Sanderson,  Holland  C.  Dunning. 

TOWN   OF   KDTLASD. 

Second  Infantry— Go.  D — George  Seymour,  John  Bell, 
AMn  Eager,  Winchel  Beebee. 

Third  Infantry — Company  unknown — Lewis  Shason. 

Fourth  Infantry — Company  unknown Yaden. 

Fifth  Infantry — Company  unknown — George  Button. 

Seomth  Infantry — Co.  D — George  Shampor  Cist  Lieut. 
July  1, 1865),  Janust  Best,  Oscar  Tipple,  Henry  Marsh, 
Elijah  Marsh,  Daniel  Sherman,  William  Sherman,  Henry 
Ames,  Rolin  Thompson,  Frank  Nobles,  Andrew  Bean, 
Marvin  Haines,  David  Marble,  John  Hunt,  Lewis  laham, 
Frederick  Isham,  Henry  Emery,  America  Johnson,  Hiram 
Done,  Richard  Crain.  Company  unknown — Abner  Gun- 
«ulo8,  E.  W.  Jones,  B.  F.  Morgan,  Gerome  Gordon,  Bur- 
nace  Richardson. 

Eighth  Infantry— Corayany  unknown — Alfred  Sari, 
Alonio  Morley,  Muro  Johnson. 

Eteoenth  Infantry^Gomp&ny  I — Charles  Linsley,  Will- 
iam Lockwood,  James  Brown,  Nelson  Done. 

Sixteenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Eavace  Pal- 
mer. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Co.  D — Daniel  Scanlin. 

Twentieth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Levi  Doty. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  E — James  E.  Thompson, 
Silas  Thompson,  E.  W.  Patterson,  Nathaniel  Laurence, 
Joshua  Hill,  Harrison  Thompson,  George  Seymour,  John 
0.  Harup.    Company  unknown — John  Wells. 

Infantry  unknown — Company  unknown — William  Rut- 
land (regular  army),  Alfred  E.  Isham,  Benjamin  B. 
Crarj,  Frank  Parker,  Albert  Jones.  Harrison  Dyean, 
Edward  Barnard,  Watson  Barber,  Andrew  Wheeler,  James 


Third  Cavalry — Lysanus  Rose. 
Sharpahootera — Alexander  Merick. 


TOWN   OP   SPRINDALE. 

Second  Infantry— Co.  H— Henry  Smith,  William  W. 
Miner. 

J'hird  Infantry— Co.  K— Henry  Bolon  Pa.  Hegg,  John 
Chnstopherson,  John  T.  Glensdale,  0.  C.  E.  D.  Kehl. 

IVth  Infantry— Co.  A— Abraham  Riley. 

%Ai4  Infantry— Co.  E— Charles  Hebbe,  John  G. 
Hebbe,    Samuel  Mills.      Company    unknown— Edward 


&i>enth  Infantry— Co.  E— John   Ohle. 

Fifteenth  Infantry— Co.  B— Solfest  Goodrich.  Co.  D— 
"ederickHamon,  Halvor  Lee,  Ole  Lee,  Halver  Johnson, 
nans  Kamber,  Frederick  Kamber,  Ame  Ameson,  Ole 
uiMon  Andrew  Amonson.  Company  unknown— John 
«•  Skjalds,  Erick  Erickson  Hongsme. 

>>'0'nt,mth  Infantry-Co.  F-Tom  Christerforson. 

^in((emW/„/an(ry-Company unknown— Wm.  Murphy. 
Fop  Rn7  /^  ^"/""fy-Oo.  E-David   Joues,    Alonzo 


land. 


R  1    j  -D     J  ""'H — ^o.  xj — uaviQ   joues,    Aionzo 
ttoiana  B.  Alman,  J.  Monroe  Bolch,  Septimus  Ire- 


Ufantry  uninora—Company  unknown— Wm.  Gordon. 


TOWN    OF   SPBINOriELD. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  I — Edwin  A.  Brush,  Anthony 
Quest,  James  Henderson,  St.  Clair  Jones,  Robert  Bon- 
ner, David  Young,  Harry  Mears,  Robert  H.  Ford,  Rob- 
ert E.  Ford,  James  E.  Cameron,  William  Johnson. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry — Co.  G — Thomas  Wooldridge, 
John  Warringer,  Andrew  Fomberg,  John  Sebrack,  Pat- 
rick O'Brien,  Victor  Zimmerman,  Peter  Shoefhonser, 
John  Wattle,  Christian  Meadeu. 


TOWN    OF    SnN    PRAIRIE. 

Second  Infantry — Co.  H— R.  K.  Beecham,  Elbridge 
Packard,  Charles  Wheelan,  H.  C.  Austin.  Company  un- 
known  — -  Conner. 

Third  Infantry — Company  unknown — ^James  Sheldon. 

Seventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Henry  Beecham,  Julius 
Lewis. 

Tenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — James  Buel,  .John 
Cory  (2d  Lieut.  Jan.  25,  1862). 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — -Henry  Allen.  Co.  F — John 
Moss.  Co.  G — John  Peaslee,  John  Moon,  William  Hay- 
den,  Edward  Gillson,  Edward  Spracher,  Isaac  Moon, 
Eleazer  Moore,  Capt.  Wilbur  F.  Peltou.  Company  un- 
known— Louis  Thompson. 

Twelfth  Infantry— Co.  F— Elijah  A.  Woodward,  Surg. 

Sixteenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Michael  Ken- 
nedy. 

Twentieth  Infantry — ^Co.  B — John  B.  Bennett,  Frederick 
A.  Bird  (2d  Lieut.  Aug.  11,  1862),  Emery  F.  Stone 
(1st  Lieut.  Aug.  11,  1862),  C.  B.  Fowler,  Edwin  Hayden, 
J.  B.  Bennett,  Henry  Pine,  Benjamin  Ayres,  Horace 
Warner,  Edwin  Angell. 

Taoenty-third  Infantry — Co.  A — James  Swanton,  Jerold 
Phaer,  August  Hurley,  Charles  E.  Spraker,  Jacob  Miller, 
Prescott  B.  Burnell,  John  W.  Finch.  Company  unknown 
— John  Coughlin,  Richard  Brocht. 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry — Company  unknown — E.  C. 
Arnold. 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry — Co.  G — John  E.  Skinner,  Hugh 
Berkley,  William  E.  Morehouse,  Martin  Perrington. 

Infantry  unknown — Company  unknown — John  Bradley, 
Lewis  Woolson,  Walter  Dean.  Regular  army — Charles 
Banks,  Isaac  Huyck. 

First  Cavalry — E.  M.  Haskell. 

Second  Cavalry — Patrick  De  Lantry. 


TOWN     OP    VERMONT. 

Third  Infantry — Company  unknown — Andrew  Torg- 
minton. 

Eleventh  Infantry— Co.  A — Henry  Blake.  Co.  B — 
Patrick  Thompson.  Company  unknown — John  W.  Smith, 
Andrew  Everson,  Thomas  Everson. 

Twelfth  Infantry — Co.  C — Thomas  Wilson,  Cyrus  Or- 
cutt,  William  Harmony,  Noah  Harmony,  Joseph  Conrad 
Rosbach,  Con  Hart. 

Thirteenth  Infantry — Co.  G — Fla^lgminson  Migri. 

Fourteenth  Infantry  —  Company  unknown — Thomas 
Farmer. 

Fifteenth  Infantry — Co.  B — Erland  Olson  Bragen,  Knud 
Olson  Bragen,  Torgen  Nickelson,  Ole  Nickelson,  Ole  Ol- 
son Moen,  Tideman  Olson,  John  Shakson,  Anders  John- 
stin  Ulnes,  Og  Johnston. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Co.  B — Frederick  Dagenhart. 

Third  Cavalry— 3.  H.  Scott. 

Regiment  unknown — John  Latimore,  Ole  Olson,  Ole 
Edinson,    Ame  Harroldson,  Ole  Peterson,  Andrew  Gil- 
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bertson,  Michael  Ironton,  Louis  Miokkleson,  Ole  Oleson, 
Gilbert  Gilbertsoa,  Hans  Hanson,  Syver  Frickson,  John 
Hermanson,  Gilbert  Albertson,  James  CouUand. 


TOWN     OF    VEKONA. 

FirH  Infantry — Company  unknown — Edward   Hawse. 

Eighth  Infantry — Co.  E — Jacob  Lefler  (2d  Lieut.  Aug. 
4,  1862),  Leonard  Flick.  Company  unknown — Seth 
Hastings,  James  D.  Hastings,  Edward  Caasody,  Monroe 
Silver. 

Ninth  Infantry — Company  unknown — John  Miller. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B— William  Carleton(2d  Lieut., 
promoted  to  1st  Lieut.),  Daniel  Cook  Henry  Smith,  Rob- 
ert Henry  (2d  Lieut.  July  29,  1864).  Co.  F— Roswell 
M.  Clark,  Suman  Hawse,  Calvin  B.  Flick,  Antimous  A. 
Eowley,  Henry  Donkle,  Jacob  Lipps,  William  Drusbach, 
Charles  Thomas.  Company  unknown — Ambrose  J.  Close. 

Sixteenth  Infantry — Co.  D — James  Cook,  Alvan  Cook, 
Frederick  Casebeer,  Hugh  Loomeson. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  A — William  Carey,  Dewin- 
ter  Moore,  Philo  D.  Ferris,  David  Vroman,  George  Pierce, 
Edward  Snyder,  James  Trotter.  Co.  E — Sylvester  Wheel- 
er. Co.  I — William  G.  L.  Matts,  Jesse  Myers,  Philip 
W.  Wolf,  William  J.  Keller,  Josiah  Nye,  Reuben  Nye, 
Jacob  Schroeder,  Elias  S.  Shuman,  Joseph  T.  Shuman, 
Simeon  Hughart,  William  Thomas.  Company  unknown 
— Roderick  Park. 

Infantry  unknown — Company  unknown — William  Turk, 
Charles  Turk. 

Third  Battery— John  Moore,  John  Pledger. 

Second  Cavalry — John  Casebeer. 

G.  U.  S.  Sharpshooters — Charles  D.  Moore, 

TOWN    OF   VIENNA. 

Second  Infantry — Co.  A — John  Blundele,  Lemuel  Alen, 
Joseph  Plackett.     Company  unknown — -Joseph  Sharp. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Henry  Plackett,  William 
Bice.  Company  unknown — Clayton  R.  Gardner,  Rich- 
ard Munsson,  M.  V.  Moon,  James  Clark,  Henry  Blake, 
Sylvester  Eastman. 

Twelfth  Infantry — Company  unknown Gillesby, 

Hosea  Rood. 

Sixteenth  Infantry — Co.  D — Orvid  W.  Turner.  Co.  K 
— John  M.  Turner. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — William 
Blundle,  Jacob  Becker. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Co.  I — William  Crow,  Charles 
Johnson,  Richard  Alkins,  Henry  Hess. 

Infa.ntry  MnjKOMire— Company  unknown — Edward  Plack- 
ett, William  Plackett,  John  Long,  Erwin  Ross,  Daniel  C. 
Stanley  (2d  Lieut.  ^,  Daniel  Titus. 

First  Cavalry — Co.  G — Ole  Johnson. 


TOWN    OP    WESTPORT. 

Second  Infantry — Co.  H — H.  M.  Everett  Albert  Weth- 
erby. 

Third  Infantry — Co.  K — Frank  Johnson,  Isaac  John- 
son. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  A— Milo  Cody.  Co.  E — Patrick 
Ruddy.  Co.  F— Pierce  Butler,  John  Butler,  Patrick 
Dolan,  Robert  Malone,  Henry  Armstrong.  Co.  G — 
Charles  Jacobs,  James  Malory,  Charles  Wells. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Company  unknown — Jas.  Flinn. 

Twenty-third  Infantry — Capt.  Joseph  E.  Green.  Co. 
D — William  Bird,  William  Jones. 


Twenly-ninth  Infantry — Co.  G — Thomas  L.  Topliss  Alba 
M.  Kent  (2d  Lieut.  Sept.  3,  1862),  James  J.  Don'avan 
Frank  H.  Everett,  Jacob  Ritterbuch,  John  Adax,  Charles 
G.  Fisk,  Ham  Mortenson,  George  S.  Marks,  Alfred  A 
Mathews,  William  L.  Bailey,  M.  P.  Wheeler,  A,  D.  Wood- 
man, William  Bacon,  Robert  Rowley,  Geral  Phair  Z.  B 
Broucleton,  Thomas  Clarkson. 

First  Cavalry — Co.  G — Brasier  R.  Ellis,  Aaron  Miller 
Patrick  Moran. 

Second  Cavalry — Co.  F — John  Murphy.  Company  un- 
known— Thomas  O'Brien. 

Third  Cavaliy — Co.  L — Patrick  Kelly,  William  Jones 
Thomas  Butler  (2d  Lieut.  April  18,  1865),  U.  B.  Mer- 
win,  George  Merwin,  John  Ganan,  John  Delana. 

Third  Battery— AUrei  L.  Brink,  William  Plackett, 
Sylvester  Palmer,  Daniel  Bacon,  Solomon  Bacon,  Nathan 
Best. 

Twelfth  Battery — Stephen  G.  Lampman,  Andrew  Slam, 
brook,  Uriah  Wilson,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Alva  P.  Hamilton, 
Stephen  H.  Hamilton,  Philander  Cody  {2d  Lieut.  Nov. 
5,  1864),  Sylvester  Barto,  John  F.  George. 

Sixteenth  Regulars — William  Fireman. 


TOWN    or   WINDSOK. 

Second  Infantry — ^Co.  B — Charles  Washburn,  George 
Washburn,  John  Van  Cott,  Cyrus  Van  Cott.  Co.  D— 
David  Palmer,  William  Bartholomew.  Co.  H — Whitfield 
Stone,  Samuel  Everett  Wilson,  Charles  Palmer,  John 
Van  Hosen,  H.  Chilcote,  Timothy  StanclifF. 

Third  Infantry — Co.  K — Andrew  TowUe,  Gabriel  Kahs, 
Knudt  Monson. 

Eighth  Infantry — Co.  H — William  Craven. 

Tenth  Infantry — Co.  H — R.  H.  Spencer. 

Eleventh  Infantry — Co.  B — Benjamin  Niles.  Co.  H— 
Samuel  Alma. 

Fifteenth  Infantry-Co.  B-Angel  Johnson,  John  Starksen, 
Jens  Oleson  Moe,  Amphin  Shuresen  Asprin,  Andrew 
Oleson  Asprin.  Co.  F — Knudt  Iverson.  Co.  H— Sam 
Samson.     Co.  I — Nels  Starksen. 

Seventeenth  Infantry — Co.  —  Alfred  Goorich. 

Eighteenth  Infantry  —  Company  unknown — Monlton 
De Forest  (1st  Lieut.  Aug.  27,  1863). 

Nineteenth  Infantry — Co.  D — John  Halloran,  Orlando 
Gilson. 

Twentieth  Infantry — Co.  B — Charles  Fowler,  Nathaniel 
Standish,  Alfred  Chilcote. 

Thirty-third  Infantry  —  Company  unknown  —  Abram 
Bartholomew,  Charles  Morse,  John  Fitz-Gibbons,  Chester 
C.  Porter,  William  H.  Goodrich,  Adam  Smith,  Elisha 
Sutton,  W.  H.  H.  Van  Wil,  Anson  D.  Goodrich  (1st 
Lieut.  Feb.  11,  1865),  John  C.  Emery. 

First  Cavalry— Co.  G— George  Cole,  Elisha  Lake,  Mel- 
vin  R.  Com^bs,  James  Estler,  Virgil  Henwood,  James 
Haddock,  William  Lawrence,  Clinton  Reynolds,  Thomas 
Kelley,  .William  Sandon,  Frederick  A.  Sawyer,  Andrew 
Adams,  Darius  Reynolds,  Robert  Damp. 

Second  Cavalry— Co.  F — Newton  De  Forest. 

Berdan's  Sharpshooters — John  T.  Vincent. 


TOWN    OP   TOKK. 

Seventh  Infantry— Co.  B— Edmund  M.  Weeks,  WilHam 
E.  Ingalls,  Charles  E.  Weeks,  Theron  Helm,  Oscar  Hul- 
bert,  Joseph  Thomas.  , 

,    Eleventh  Infantry— Co.  C— George  W.  Bashford,  Joseph 
Winslow,  John  Rawson,  Ira  A.  Wood,  George  Wilcox, 
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Edmund  Wilcox,  Francis  Lexman,  Warren  Ranney,  An- 
drew Trapp,  Melgar  Roth,  Pbilancjer  Wilbur,  Ephraim 
Fuller,  Frederic  Hackbert,  John  Ellbright,  T.  A.  Sher- 
man, Hugh  Kelly,  Friend  Coleman,  Martin  Thompson, 
John  Grover. 

Sixtemth  Infantry— Co.  B— Charles  M.  Fedderly,  Daniel 
B.  Nelson.    Co  D— Chester  Haskins. 

Eighteenth  /n/unfry— Company  unknown— Charles  Mc- 
Lavy. 


Twentieth  Infantry — Company  unknown — M.  Simpkins. 

Twenti/ -ninth  Infantry — Co.  A — John  Bridges,  W.  L. 
Dutton,  J.  Fridal,  E.  0.  Robbins.  L.  E.  Robbins,  M.  S. 
Smith,  Albert  N.  Thompson,  C.  A.  Thayer,  L.  W.  Ben- 
nett, Philetus  Johnson,  C.  B.  Andrews,  N.  H.  Carter, 
George  Weeks  (Capt.  June  27,  1864),  Mortica  S.  Smith, 
Henry  Alvord,  Noah  C.  Wiseman,  M.  V.  B.  Wiseman, 
William  Lowe,  Elan  Cripps,  James  0.  Higgins,  William 
H.  Higgins. 


THE  TORNADO  OF  MAY  23,  1878.* 

The  storm  which  swept  over  Central  Iowa,  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin,  during 
the  afternoon  of  May  23,  1878,  was  accompanied,  in  Wisconsin,  by  a  tornado,  which  for  extent 
and  violence,  surpassed  any  storm  before  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  tornado 
struck  the  ground  for  the  first  time  on  the  farm  of  Jefferson  Rewey,  near  the  south  line  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  8,  in  the  town  of  Mifflin,  Iowa  Co.,  Wis., 
carrying  destruction  and  death  in  its  track.  Its  course  was  northeasterly,  sweeping  along  the 
north  side  of  Mineral  Point,  the  county  seat  of  Iowa  County  ;  thence  in  the  same  general 
direction,  until  it  entered  Dane  County,  with  its  southern  border  on  the  quarter-line  between  the 
north  and  south  halves  of  Section  18,  Town  of  Perry  (Township  5  north.  Range  6  east).  On  the 
southwest  quarter  of  this  section,  L.  Olson's  barn  was  destroyed,  and  his  house  slightly  moved 
on  the  foundation.  One  mile  farther  east,  the  log  house  of  H.  Hoibg  was  totally  swept  away. 
Mr.  Hoibg,  his  wife  and  a  large  family  of  children  were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  none  of 
them  were  hurt.  A  short  distance  northeast  of  Hoibg's,  Mrs.  M.  Daly  and  her  daughter  lived 
in  a  small  log  house.  When  the  storm  struck  the  house,  Mrs.  Daly  told  her  daughter  to  hold 
the  door  closed.  She  endeavored  to  do  so,  and  immediately  she  found  herself  lying  upon  the 
ground  about  twenty  feet  east  of  the  house,  the  door  with  its  casings  attached  lying,  upon  her. 
Of  what  occurred  between  the  time  of  her  taking  hold  of  the  door,  and  that  of  finding  herself 
in  the  position  above  described,  she  has  no  definite  knowledge.  When  the  storm  had  passed,  she 
was  standing  outside  of  the  east  wall  of  the  house,  which  was  then  but  two  logs  high,  but  could 
not  tell  how  she  got  there.     She  was  uninjured,  although  the  logs  had  fallen  all  about  her. 

The  parsonage  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  Perry,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  18,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Jacobson.  When  the  storm  struck  the 
house,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobson,  and  Charles  Anderson  were  in  a  wood-house  attached  to  the  north 
side  of  the  main  building.  This  wood-house  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  debris,  with  the  three 
persons  in  it,  carried  south  of  west  about  ten  rods.  Anderson  was  killed,  Mr.  Jacobson  severely, 
and  Mrs.  Jacobson  slightly,  injured.  Abaut  one-third  of  the  east  side  of  the  roof  of  the  house 
was  carried  away.  The  barn,  a  few  rods  to  the  northeast,  was  torn  to  pieces,  the  fragments 
being  carried  southwest. 

A  few  rods  west  of  the  center  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  17,  stands  a  large  stone 
church.  The  roof  of  this  building  slopes  north  and  south.  The  windows  upon  the  sides  were 
broken  inward.  The  ceiling,  which  was  of  wood,  was  lifted  several  feet  toward  the  roof,  and 
the  west  end  of  the  north  side  of  the  roof  was  raised  off  the  walls.  The  walls  of  the  building 
were  also  injured  to  some  extent.  This  church  and  the  parsonage  were  near  the  north  border  of 
the  storm. 

About  thirty  rods  east  of  south  from  the  church,  the  stone  house  of  G.  Jenswald  was  un- 
roofed and  partially  torn  down.  The  debris  was  carried  to  the  northeast,  and  the  walls  of  the 
north  end  were  injured  m.uch  more  than  the  south.  A  girl,  twelve  years  old,  was  buried  in  the 
»lling  stones  nearly  to  her  shoulders,  yet  was  scarcely  hurt.  One-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
/"""y  * jl^use,  occupied  by  Dr.  McFarland,  was  destroyed.  The  house  seems  to  have  been 
I^OTed  bodily  to  the  southwest  about  fifty  feet  and  then  torn  to  pieces.      A  portion  of  the  frag- 

2S,1878.-'"'°^'^  **""  ""  ^^cellrat  report  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Danielle,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  "  The  Wisconsin  Tornadoes  of  May 
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ments  were  carried  thirty-five  rods  farther  southwest.  Dr.  McFarland,  Andrew  Olson  and  two 
other  men  were  in  the  house  at  the  time.  Olson  was  killed ;  his  body  was  thrown  about  twenty 
rods  nearly  west  of  where  the  house  stood.  Dr.  McFarland  was  slightly  injured.  B.  Chris- 
tianson  was  carried  several  rods  southwest,  but  not  seriously  injured.  The  fourth  man  was  unhurt. 
Three-fourths  of  a  mile  farther  east  the  north  limit  of  the  storm  crossed  the  point  where  Sections 
8,  9,  16  and  17  join,  and  from  this  point  its  course  was  due  east  for  three  and  one-half  miles. 

The  house  and  outbuildings  of  T.  Bower,  forty  rods  south  of  the  northwest  corner  of  Section 
16,  were  n6xt  destroyed.  These  buildings  were  near  the  center  of  the  storm's  track,  and  were 
situated  upon  the  east  side  and  about  twenty  feet  above  a  north-and-south  valley,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  more  shallow  valley  entering  from  the  east.  As  the  wind  struck  the  house,  it  took  it 
bodily  from  the  foundation  and  immediately  tore  it  to  fragments,  which  were  mostly  c.arried  up 
the  valley  directly  east.  Mrs.  Bower  and  daughter  were  in  the  house  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Bower 
was  carried  about  100  feet  and  thrown  upon  a  large  pile  of  stove  wood,  while  the  daughter  was 
carried  but  a  few  feet,  thrown  upon  the  ground,  where  a  portion  of  one  side  of  the  house,  clap- 
boards, studding  and  plastering,  all  intact,  fell  upon  her.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  bruises, 
neither  was  hurt.  Great  damage  was  done  to  standing  timber,  across  Section  16,  the  larger  and 
more  valuable  trees  being  nearly  all  broken  off,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  or  so  badly  twisted  as  to 
kill  them. 

Sixty  rods  south  of  the  northwest  corner  of  Section  15,  the  barn  of  A.  Gobel  was  blown 
over  to  the  northeast.  This  barn  was  a  large,  new  and  very  strong  one.  The  ruins  looked  as 
if  the  building  had  been  destroyed  by  an  irresistible  crushing  force  moving  from  the  southwest 
downward,  and  were  but  partially  carried  from  the  foundation.  The  tops  of  several  haystacks, 
partially  protected  by  standing  timber,  were  here  blown  oiF  to  the  north.  Mr.  Gobel's  house, 
ten  rods  farther  south,  was  untouched,  it  being  without  the  limits  of  the  storm.  For  a  mile  and 
a  fourth  east,  the  storm  passed  over  timber  again,  coming  out  upon  high  rolling  prairie  upon 
Section  14.  Sixty  rods  south  of  the  center  of  the  north  line  of  this  section,  a  small  house,  occu- 
pied by  L.  H.  Lewis,  was  blown  away.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  seriously  injured.  Near  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  same  section,  an  unoccupied  house  was  destroyed.  One-half  mile  farther  east,  the 
storm  bent  very  slightly  to  the  north,  its  course  from  this  point  being  north  85°  east. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  Section  13,  the  barn  and  house  of  L.  Bowar  were  unroofed, 
several  rafters  and  flying  boards  from  the  barn  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  house,  which 
was  southeast  of  the  barn,  the  direction  in  which  the  debris  was  mostly  thrown. 

West  of  the  barn  is  a  valley  running  north  and  south,  about  fifty  feet  deep  and  one  hundred 
yards  wide.  Near  the  west  side  of  this  valley,  quite  close  to  the  bank,  was  a  blacksmith-shop. 
-  The  side  of  the  valley  west  of  the  shop  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber-about  forty  feet 
in  height,  extending  westward  from  the  shop  about  twelve  rods,  entirely  up  on  to  the  high  land. 
The  roof  of  this  blacksmith-shop  was  lifted  bodily,  carried  westward  over  these  trees  and 
dropped  upon  the  high  prairie  twenty  rods  westward  from  its  starting-point.  It  could  have  been 
carried  to  this  point  only  by  being  raised  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  before  being  carried  westward,  or  by  being  carried  north  and  upward  more  gradually, 
then  westward  when  above  the  trees,  and  back  to  the  southward  again,  thus  describing  in  its 
course  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  shop  stood  about  six  rods  south  of  the  north  limit  of  the  torna- 
do's path,  which  here  was  sixty-five  rods  wide. 

The  storm  passed  into  the  town  of  Primrose  (Township  5  north.  Range  7  east),  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  separating  Sections  7  and  18.  In  the  southwest  corner  of  Section  18,  the  house  and 
outbuildings  of  M.  Obermbt  were  swept  away.  The  house  was  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  to 
the  south  and  southeast.  Mr.  Obermbt  and  seven  children  were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and 
were  thrown  into  the  yard  with  the  flying  fragments  of  the  house.  Qne  boy,  fifteen  years  oi 
age,  was  carried  about  fifteen  rods  nearly  south  into  a  ravine.  Although  the  ground  was  so 
thickly  strewn  with  the  ruins  as  to  be  literally  covered  for  one  hundred  yards  to  the  south  and 
southeast,  no  one  of  these  eight  persons  was  seriously  injured.  The  farm  wagon  before  the 
storm  stood  six  rods  east  of  the  house.      After  the  storm  it  was  in  ruins  twelve  rods  west  of  the 
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house.  Fifty  rods  south  of  Obermbt's,  where  a  granary  was  being  built,  a  wagon  loaded  with 
lumber  was  broken  to  pieces.  One  wheel  was  carried  one-fourth  of  a  mile  directly  east,  and 
another  one  and  one-fourth  miles  in  the  same  direction. 

Nearly  half  a  mile  east  of  Obermbt's  the  house  and  outbuildings  of  J.  Osmonson  were 
destroyed.  Mr.  Osmonson,  seeing  that  a  severe  storm  was  approaching,  left  the  field  where  he 
was  at  work  that  he  might  not  get  wet.  Becoming  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  roaring,  the  con- 
tinuous lightning  and  thunder,  and  the  very  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky,  he  waited  at  the 
stable  only  long  enough  to  unharness  one  horse,  hurried  into  the  house  and  told  his  wife  they 
must  hasten  to  the  cellar.  A  boy  of  fourteen  years  and  a  girl  of  eight  got  into  the  cellar,  and  Mrs. 
Osmonson  with  an  infant  three  months  old,  was  partly  down  when  the  house  was  taken  bodily. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  Osmonson,  with  a  child  in  each  hand,  aged  respectively  four  and  six,  stood  at  the 
<!ellar  door  waiting  for  the  mother  and  her  babe  to  get  fully  down.  Besides  these,  there  was  in 
the  house  a  girl  twelve  years  old.  This  girl  was  found  thirty  yards  distant  north  of  east,  senseless, 
nearly  buried  in  mud,  with  two  severe  scalp  wounds,  and  her  right  arm  broken  three  times 
between  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  About  four  rods  north  of  the  house  was  the  border  of  a  large 
field  of  second-growth  oak  and  poplar  timber,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The  house 
was  carried  over  the  timber,  with  Mr.  Osmonson  and  the  two  children,  whom  he  still  held  firmly 
in  his  grasp.  While  in  the  air  over  this  timber  the  house  "  went  to  pieces,"  the  larger  portion 
of  it  falling  sixteen  rods  directly  north  of  its  starting-point.  One  portion  of  "the  roof  was 
twenty-five  rods  distant  in  a  direction  north  thirty  degrees  west,  and  another  portion  sixty  rods 
distant  north  twenty-five  degrees  east.  The  stove  was  mainly  found  seven  rods  directly  north 
of  the  principal  ruins  of  the  house ;  some  parts,  however,  were  carried  several  rods  farther  in 
the  same  direction. 

Mr.  Osmonson  and  the  two  children  fell  about  twenty  feet  north  of  the  main  ruins  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Osmonson  had  his  face  scratched  and  one  rib  broken  in  falling  through  the  top  of 
a  tree.  The  children  were  entirely  unhurt;  the  youngest  one  did  not  even  cry.  Large  hail  was 
fajling  at  the  time,  and  the  children  were  laid  under  the  ruins  of  the  house  while  the  father 
hastened  to  find  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  children  in  the  cellar  were  not  hurt. 
Mrs.  Osmonson  was  injured  in  the  back,  probably  by  something  striking  her  as  the  house  moved 
off.  The  stable  in  which  the  horses  had  been  put  was  eight  rods  southwest  of  the  house.  One 
of  the  horses  was  blown  into  the  cellar,  and  lay  there  upon  his  back  when  found,  while  the  other 
was  in  the  standing  timber,  twenty-two  rods  distant,  north  thirty-eight  degrees  east  from  the 
stable,  with  his  hind  feet  resting  upon  the  ground,  while  his  fore  feet  were  hanging  upon  a  bent- 
over  sapling.  The  position  of  the  horse,  and  the  thick  growth  of  timber,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  get  there  only  by  being  carried  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  dropped  down.  He 
was  umnjured.  An  iron  pump,  with  forty-six  feet  of  zinc  pipe,  was  taken  from  a  well,  and 
carried  north  fifteen  degrees  west,  a  distance  of  fifteen  rods.  A  lumber  wagon  was  broken 
entirely  to  pieces.  One  wheel  and  an  axle  were  carried  north  sixty-five  degrees  east,  seventy-five 
rods ;  while  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remainder  went  northeast  sixteen  rods.  One  wheel 
was  entirely  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  tire  left  hanging  on  a  tree  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
Ihis  tire,  one-half  inch  thick,  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  very  slightly  worn,  was  broken 
twice  in  two,  and  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  a  force  of 
great  power. 

Eighty  rods  northeast  of  Osmonson's  stood  a  house  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ketchum.  This 
house  was  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill.  It  was  taken  bodily  from  the  foundation,  up  the  hill 
north,  and  left  in  a  little  niche  in  the  woods  northwest  from  its  starting-point  fifteen  rods.  The 
lamily  escaped  by  going  to  the  cellar. 

|''e  storm  bent  to  the  north  at  this  point.     Its  northern  border  struck  the  house  of  G. 

^uiickson,  situated  at  the  center  of  Section  9.     This  house  was  partially  protected  by  standing 

dirflotl"'        ^^^o'lly  slightly  injured.     A  shed,  rather  slightly  built,  was  torn  away  and  carried 

Byro     ^*^'"       ^^^  ^°^^  ^°"*  °^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  °f  *^6  ^^^^  ^^^^  °f  Section  10",  the  house  of  N. 

y  ge  was  totally  destroyed.     Byrge  and  his  son  were  instantly  killed.     Their  bodies,  when 
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found,  lay  in  a  ravine  about  fifteen  rods  northeast  of  the  house.  The  stove,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  ruins  of  thfl  house,  were  found  near  them.  A  barrel  was  carried  directly  east  half  a  mile. 
Mrs.  Byrge  was  injured  to  some  extent.  One  man  escaped  by  jumping  into  the  cellar.  Very  nearly 
directly  north  from  Byrge's,  and  one  hundred  rods  distant,  the  barn,  granary  and  hay-stacks  of 
Mr.  Hobbes,  were  blown  down,  the  debris  falling  directly  south.  Between  Byrge's  and  Hobbes' 
a  marsh,  some  forty  rods  in  width,  fairly  bristled  with  pieces  of  boards,  timber  and  other  debris 
that  had  come  from  the  house  on  the  south,  and  from  the  barn  on  the  north. 

Three- fourths  of  a  mile  further  east,  J.  T.  Chandler  had  upon  one  side  of  the  road  a  house 
and  three  barns,  and  upon  the  other  side  stood  a  house  and  two  barns  belonging  to  R.  B.  Chand- 
ler. These  buildings  were  utterly  destroyed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  picture  of 
greater  desolation  than  was  to  be  seen  here  after  the  storm.  It  was  not  over  thirty  rods  from  one 
extreme  of  this  group  of  buildings  to  the  other.  The  ruins  were  consequently  strewn  over  a 
comparatively  small  space,  and  were  correspondingly  thick.  The  broken  foundation  walls,  the 
debris  of  the  buildings,  fragments  of  tables,  bedsteads,  bureaus  and  chairs,  shreds  of  bedding  and 
clothing  hanging  upon  bushes  and  trees,  or  lying  upon  the  ground  in  a  state  which  rendered  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  garment  from  the  mud,  gave  to  the  scene  an  indescribably  saddening 
air  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

The  debris  of  these  buildings  was  thrown  east  and  northeast.  One  piece  of  timber,  eight 
inches  square  and  six  feet  long,  was  carried  east  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The  sills  of  one  barn  were 
twelve  inches  square.  One  of  these  was  broken  four  times  in  two,  and  others  twice.  Very  few 
whole  timbers  were  left.  The  deed  of  J.  T.  Chandler's  farm  was  found  next  day  nearly  ten 
miles  distant,  directly  east.  A  portion  of  an  organ  from  R.  B.  Chandler's  house  was  found  four 
and  one-fourth  miles  directly  north,  while  the  boiler  and  some  cooking  utensils  were  carried  east 
one  mile.  The  family  of  J.  T.  Chandler  escaped  injury  by  going  to  the  cellar.  W.  Osborne  and 
family  were  living  in  R.  B.  Chandler's  house.  Mr.  Osborne  was  slightly  injured  ;  Mrs.  Osborne 
had  one  leg  broken  twice,  the  knee  of  the  other  seriously  injured,  and  was  bruised  all  over  by 
the  hail.  A  daughter  was  so  severely  injured  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk  for  three  months. 
Seventeen  pans  of  milk  in  the  cellar  were  not  disturbed  by  the  storm. 

One  mile  east  of  Mr.  Chandler's,  on  the  bank  of  Sugar  River,  R.  Shepard's  granary  and 
log  house  were  destroyed.  The  stove,  a  part  of  the  furniture,  and  some  of  the  logs  of  the  house 
were  blown  into  the  river.  A  lady  school-teacher,  boarding  at  the  house,  was  saved  from  the 
same  fate  by  a  log  falling  upon  her  and  holding  her  down.  Mrs.  Shepard  was  somewhat  hurt  by 
falling  hail.  This  house  was  on  the  northern  border  of  the  storm.  One  hundred  rods  directly 
south,  upon  the  southern  border,  the  house  of  0.  S.  Olson  was  unroofed.  Chandler's  buildings 
were  in  the  center  of  the  tornado's  path,  which  there  was  only  eighty  rods  in  width.  It  had 
consequently  widened  about  twenty  rods,  and  curved  slightly  to  the  south  between  Chandler's 
and  Shepard's.  Near  the  center  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  12,  a  log  house  was  blown 
down,  and  Mrs.  Galena  killed  by  falling  timber.  With  the  exception  of  the  destruction  of 
timber  and  the  blowing  down  of  fences,  little  damage  was  done  for  the  next  four  and  a  half  miles, 
where  the  buildings  of  A.  F.  Clark,  on  Section  10,  in  the  town  of  Montrose  (Township  5  north, 
Range  8  east),  situated  one-fourth  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Paoli,  were  struck.  Clark's  house 
was  a  stone  structure,  35x40,  about  five  rods  within  the  northern  limit  of  the  storm.  The  roof 
of  the  house — a  square  hipped  roof — was  taken  off.  The  one-fourth  portion  of  the  roof  sloping 
to  the  south,  struck  the  ground  twelve  rods  distant  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  then  took  a 
circular  course  to  the  eastward,  and  was  found  fifty  rods  nearly  south  from  the  house,  a  little 
beyond  the  center  of  the  storm's  path,  lodged  among  trees,  against  which  it  had  been  blown  from 
the  west.  The  course  of  this  portion  of  the  wreck  was  easily  traced  by  the  furrows  made  in  a 
field  of  oats,  which  showed  by  their  depth  and  extent  the  great  force  that  was  impelling  it  forward. 
The  cupola  was  found  thirty-five  rods  from  the  house,  south  by  east.  Other  portions  of  the  root 
were  found  three-fourths  of  a  mile  away,  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  About  one  hundred  bricks 
from  a  chimney  were  scattered  over  the  area  described  by  the  course  of  the  quarter  of  the  root 
above  given,  and  a  line  connecting  the  point  where  the  fragment  was  found  and  the 
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Windows  upon  the  east  side  of  the  house  were  broken  inward  by  the  storm.  Some  of  those  upon 
the  north  side  were  broken  by  flying  debris.  A  young  child  was  sleeping  in  its  crib  in  a  room 
having  a  north  window.  When  found,  after  the  storm,  the  window  was  shattered  to  fragments, 
and  a  limb  of  a  poplar  tree,  three  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  in  length,  was  lying  across  the 
crib  above  the  child.  Trees,  a  few  rods  northwest  of  the  house,  were  broken  over  to  the  south. 
Mr  Clark's  barn,  fifteen  rods  southeast  of  the  house,  was  carried  away  to  the  foundation  stones. 
The  debris  was  thrown  southwest,  south  and  southeast.  One  beam,  nineteen  feet  long,  6x8,  was 
carried  fifteen  rods  south  and  four  rods  west.  A  buggy,  taken  from  the  barn,  was  carried  fifteen 
rods  southwest,  and  broken  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair.  A  man,  standing  in  the  west  barn 
door  watching  the  storm,  was  carried  directly  west  across  the  road  five  rods,  and  lodged  in  a 
small  tree.  A  sitting  turkey  was  almost  entirely  deplumed,  and  so  injured,  apparently  without 
anything  having  struck  her,  that  she  died. 

One-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  Clark's,  V.  S.  Parkhurst's  granary  was  torn  to  pieces  and  his 
large  frame  house  moved  off  its  foundation.  The  northeast  corner  of  the  house  was  moved  three  • 
feet  southeast,  and  the  west  end  moved  around  this  corner  as  a  pivot,  eight  feet  from  the  orig- 
inal position.  Half  a  mile  further  on,  the  log  house  and  cattle  sheds  of  J.  Berg  were  blown 
down,  the  logs  being  carried  northeast.  In  the  southwest  corner  of  Section  1,  the  house  of  J^. 
Warner  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  everything  above  the  foundation  walls  carried  away.  The  debris 
was  mostly  carried  southeast,  some  portions  northeast,  and  onie  timber  from  the  foundation  went 
north.  One  child  was  carried  eight  rods  south  of  east ;  when  found,  a  carpet  was  wrapped 
around  her  and  around  a  tree,  and  portions  of  the  side  of  the  house  were  resting  against  the  tree. 
The  carpet  prevented  the  child  from  being  blown  away,  while  the  tree  prevented  her  from  being 
crushed. 

Warner's  granary,  fifteen  rods  northeast  of  the  house,  was  moved  eighteen  inches  southeast. 
This  granary  was  upon  the  north  border  of  the  storm.  Eighty  rods  southeast,  near  the  southern 
border  of  the  storm,  the  granary  of  R.  W.  Salisbury  was  carried  off  its  foundation  to  the  north- 
east. The  barn  of  R.  Taylor,  sixty  rods  south  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Section  12,  was  par- 
tially destroyed.  Taylor's  house,  situated  further  within  the  storm,  was  uninjured.  The  storm 
widened  in  the  western  part  of  the  township  of  Oregon.  Up  to  this  point,  the  width  has  been 
quite  uniformly  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  rods  in  width  ;  on  Section  5,  Oregon,  it  is  fully 
one-half  mile  wide.  The  first  damage  of  any  importance  in  this  township  was  a  little  east  of  the 
center  of  the  south  line  of  Section  6,  where  the  dwelling  of  JM.  McCarthy  was  demolished.  The 
house  was  carried  northeast  and  north.  Mrs.  McCarthy  and  eight  children  were  in  the  house, 
all  of  whom  were  slightly  injured,  the  mother  quite  seriously.  She  was  thrown  ten  rods, 
directly  north.  One  sill,  9x9,  fifteen  feet  long,  was  carried  eight  rods  north,  and  another  of  the 
same  dimensions  fifteen  rods  northeast.  Many  chickens  were  killed,  but  not  deplumed.  J. 
bavin's  house,  a  little  further  east,  was  unroofed,  and  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Section 
5,  the  farm  buildings  of  S.  Cowdle  were  struck.  One  barn,  25x5-S,  had  its  east  end  moved 
four  feet  north,  the  -west  end  one  foot  in  the  same  direction.  Another  barn,  26xlG,  had  a 
wagon  shed  upon  one  side  and  a  stable  upon  the  other,  each  thirteen  feet  wide.  The  stable  and 
wagon-shed  were  torn  to  pieces ;  the  barn  was  moved  its  length  (twenty-six  feet)  to  the  north, 
and  turned  slightly  to  the  northwest.  A  thick  grove  of  timber  stood  close  to  the  latter  barn  on 
both  the  south  and  the  southwest  sides,  which  must  have  furnished  a  great  degree  of  protection, 
and  without  which  doubtless  all  the  buildings  would  have  been  totally  destroyed.  Some  of  the 
debris  of  the  barns  was  carried  half  a  mile,  a  little  east  of  north. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  5,  the  house  of  J.  G.  Fleming 

was  unroofed  and  his  log  stables  destroyed.     In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 

e  same  section,  J.  G.  Pierce's  house  was  moved  on  its  foundation,  being  carried  fifteen  inches 

0   ie  southeast.     The  north  and  south  fence  in  front  of  the  house  was  blown  to  the  west.     A 

,/*  ""    ?  '"'''  ^°^^  ^"'^  °^  water  before  the  storm,  were  carried  ten  rods  directly  west,  while 

stood  ^         standing  near  these  w'ere  taken  east.     These  two  houses  of  Fleming's  and  Pierce's 

respectively  at  the  southern  and  northern  limits  of  the  storm,  which  consequently  must 
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have  been  at  this  point  one-half  a  mile  in  width.  Sixty  rods  east  of  Fleming's,  another  large 
barn,  belonging  to  S.  Cowdle,  lost  the  south  half  and  the  west  portion  of  the  north  half  of  its 
roof.     The  west  end  and  a  portion  of  the  south  side  were  blown  in. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south  of  the  center  of  Section  4,  a  barn  belonging  to  6.  W. 
Montanye  was  unroofed,  the  debris  being  carried  east,  northeast  and  north.  A  little  less  than 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  directly,  north  of  this  barn,  the  house  and  barn  of  J.  Pierce  were  destroyed. 
The  first  gust  of  wind  that  struck  the  house  blew  a  door  open.  A  grown  son  of  Mr.  Pierce 
started  to  close  the  door,  when  immediately  he  was  taken  out  of  the  house  and  carried  over  two 
fences  about  thirty  rods  south  of  east.  He  was  unable  to  tell  how  he  got  into  the  field.  He 
remembered  starting  to  shut  the  door,  and  was  conscious  of  trying  at  two  or  three  different  times 
to  regain  his  feet  and  an  upright  position,  but  further  than  that  he  seemed  not  to  know  what 
happened  or  how  he  was  transported.  When  the  storm  had  passed  and  he  had  regained  his  feet, 
the  house  and  barn  were  gone.  The  house  was  moved  off'  its  foundation  to  the  east,  then  turned 
over  to  the  north,  and  was  literally  torn  to  pieces.  Mrs.  Pierce  was  thrown  upon  the  stove  and 
held  down  so  that  she  could  not  extricate  herself.  She  died  from  her  injuries  two  weeks  later. 
Mr.  Pierce  was  so  badly  injured  that  five  months  after  he  could  scarcely  walk  with  the  assist- 
ance of  crutches.  The  debris  of  both  house  and  barn  was  mainly  carried  northeasterly.  A 
pine  plate  of  the  barn,  9x10,  thirty-six  feet  long,  was  carried  eight  rods  directly  north.  One  of 
the  barn  doors  was  taken  northwest  at  least  forty  rods.  The  east-and-west  fences  on  both  the 
north  and  south  lines  of  the  farm  were  blown  down.  The  south  fence  was  carried  north  and 
the  north  fence  south.  At  George  Pierce's,  forty  rods  further  north,  and  on  the  north  limit 
of  the  storm,  a  white  oak  tree  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  was  blown  over  to  the  north- 
west. Two  large  limbs  of  another  white  oak  were  broken  off  and  carried  thirty  paces  to  the 
northwest. 

East  of  Pierce's,  the  log  houses  of  H.  Underwood  and  of  J.  Underwood  were  unroofed,  and 
the  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  from  the  chambers,  were  carried  away.  On  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  3,  the  outbuildings  of  H.  Palmer  were  destroyed.  Of  600 
biishels  of  grain  in  his  granaries,  but  about  thirty  bushels  were  ever  found.  Cattle  and  pigs  were 
carried  from  one  field  to  another.  A  horse  was  carried  eighty  rods,  striking  two  or  three  times 
in  the  distance,  and  when  found  a  few  minutes  later,  was  feeding  as  quietly  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  One  man  had  a  leg  broken,  and  one  horse  was  killed.  Mr.  Palmer's  house,  sit- 
uated about  eight  rods  soutlT  of  his  stables,  and  within  the  track  of  the  storm,  was  not  materially 
injured.  The  chimneys  were  blown  down  and  the  upper  half  of  a  window  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  house  was  carried  outward,  the  curtain  of  which  was  found  one^quarter  of  a  mile  away 
northeasterly,  the  direction  in  which  most  of  the  ruins  was  carried.  Mr.  Rice's  house,  fifteen 
rods  southeast  of  Palmer's,  was  moved  off  its  foundation,  turned  over  and  then  torn  in  pieces. 
The  joists  were  2x8  inches.  A  section  of  joists  and  floor  12x15  was  carried  ninety  rods  east.  A 
part  of  the  flooring  was  found  at  the  cemetery  one  and  one-half  miles  distant  north  of  east, 
while  blue  base-boards,  similar  to  those  in  this  house,  were  picked  up  near  First  Lake,  eight  miles 
distant  north  of  east.  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice  were  on  the  piazza  watching  the  storm,  and  were  car- 
ried very  unceremoniously  five  rods  northeasterly,  and  left  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  covered  with 
mud,  but  not  injured.  The  entire  contents  of  the  house  were  destroyed.  The  storm  entered 
Section  2,  on  the  farm  of  J.  C.  Kiser,  passing  north  of  his  buildings.  Perhaps  no  better  illus- 
tration of  the  terribleness  and  the  mighty  force  of  the  storm  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  course, 
than  upon  Mr.  Riser's  premises.  No  adequate  description  can  be  given  of  the  fury  and  destruct- 
ive power,  the  effects  of  which  were  here  visible.  The  storm's  course  was  partly  over  a  piece  ot 
second-growth  oak  timber,  and  partly  through  a  timber  pasture  which  was  bare  of  undergrowth, 
but  in  which  the  large  timber  was  still  standing.  This  timber  was.torn  up  by  the  roots  and  broken 
in  an  indescribable  manner.  One  green  black  oak,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  was  torn  out  by  the 
roots  and  carried  bodily  twenty-five  rods  east.  Another,  two  feet  in  diameter,  was  broken  off  an 
carried  four  rods  southwest.  Upon  the  very  northern  limit  of  the  storm,  an  oak-tree  two  feet  id 
diameter,  was  carried  over  to  the  west.    Granite  bowlders,  a  foot  in  diameter,  were  rolleiout  o 
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their  beds.  Scarcely  a  square  foot  of  sward  could  be  found  upon  which  the  soil  had  not  been 
torn  up  by  some  flying  fragment,  while  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  looked  as  if  a  rapid  cur- 
rent of  water  a  foot  in  depth  had  swept  over  it,  washing  along  its  course  straw,  twigs,  stubble, 
and  other  light  material,  and  which,  after  the  storm,  were  lying  against  trees  and  brush  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  the  subsidence  of  a  flood.  As  the  storm  emerged  from  the  timber  into  open 
fields  all  fences  were  torn  down,  and  posts  left  standing  were  coated  with  mud  two  inches  thick, 
which  although  heavy  rains  had  since  fallen,  still  remained  on  them  a  week  after.  On- the  farm 
of  G.  H.  Fox  next  east,  two  horses  were  carried  from  an  adjoining  field,  and  thrown  against  the 
railroad  embankment  with  such  force  as  to  kill  them.  The  high  board  fence  on  both  sides  of  the 
railroad  was  blown  away,  and  the  fragments  scattered  over  fields  for  three-fouTths  of  a  mile  in  an 
easterly  direction.  Straws  were  blown  against  the  dry  cedar  telegraph  posts  with  such  force  as; 
to  cause  them  to  penetrate  the  wood.  At  the  cemetery,  a  little  farther  east,  several  monuments 
were  blown  over,  and  a  large  number  were  broken  off  by  boards,  rails  and  other  flying  frag- 
ments. 

The  north  border  of  the  tornado  entered  the  town  of  Fitchburg  (Township  6  north.  Range 
9  east),  one  and  three-fourths  miles  west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town.  The  southern 
hmit  entered  the  town  but  a  few  rods  before  reaching  the  east  line.  The  only  buildings  struck 
in  this  town  were  those  of  E.  Bement,  situated  seventy  rods  north  of  the  southeast  corner  of 
Section  36.  The  house  was  partially  unroofed,  the  barns  and  outbuildings  destroyed,  and  many 
fine  evergreens  broken  over  and  uprooted.  Near  the  southwest  corner  of  Section  SO,  town  of 
Dunn  (Township  6  north.  Range  10  east),  the  house  and  stables  of  G.  Geary  were  badly  damaged, 
and  Mr.  Geary  severely  injured  by  a  falling  timber.  From  this  point  onward,  the  storm  widen* 
put,  and  is  much  less  severe  in  its  effects,  still,  however,  remaining  most  severe  in  its  central 
portion. 

Near  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Fitchburg  and  Dunn,  the  storm  makes  quite  a  sharp 
bend  in  its  course,  going  to  the  more  northward  than  at  any  previous  point.  On  the  west  line 
of  Section  29,  the  house  of  J.  A.  Nesbitt  was  unroofed,  his  cattle-sheds  blown  down,  and  his 
orchard  partially  destroyed.  Half  a  mile  northeast  of  Nesbitt's,  a  log  house  was  unroofed,  and 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  farther  east,  J.  Keeley's  house  was  unroofed.  The  buildings  of  R.  Henry, 
one.fourth  mile  west  of  the  center  of  Section  22,  were  very  near  the  middle  of  the  storm's  path, 
but  were  not  injured,  although  several  apple-trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots.  The  next  house 
within  the  path  of  the  tornado  was  that  of  C.  Thompson,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
14,  was  unroofed.  The  tobacco  barn  of  R.  Everson,  eighty  rods  east  of  Thompson's,  was 
demolished,  and  his  granary  moved  southeast  two  feet.  The  standing  timber  across  the  Catfish 
River,  north  of  Thompson's  and  Everson's,  was  quite  badly  twisted  and  torn,  but  no  further 
injury  was  done  in  this  township. 

In  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs  (Township  6  north,  Range  11  east),  the  first  house  injured 
was  that  of  J.  Ingebretson,  on  Section  7,  which  was  partially  unroofed.  Near  the  northeast 
corner  of  Section  8,  the  house  of  J.  Melos  lost  a  roof,  and  across  the  road  east,  on  Section  9, 
w.  Kittleson's  tobacco  shed  was  blown  over  and  his  barn  unroofed.  On  the  line  between  Sec- 
tions 7  and  8,  the  greatest  width  of  the  storm  was  not  over  eighty  rods,  and  the  effects  are  not 
very  severe.  Near  the  center  of  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  4,  the  house 
I  A  ^}'^^^^^^'  ^"8  unroofed,  his  wind-mill  broken,  and  his  barn  badly  damaged.  A  portion  of 
the  debris  was  carried  sixty  rods  in  the  line  of  the  storm.  On  the  western  part  of  Section  3, 
the  storm  passed  through  a  piece  of  standing  timber.  Passing  down  the  east  side  of  a  hill,  the 
timber  was  very  badly  prostrated,  showing  that  at  this  point  the  storm  was  more  severe  than  at  any 
other  place  east  of  Geary's  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Dunn.  When  the  storm  had  reached 
e  east  side  of  Section  3,  it  was  only  a  severe  wind,  blowing  down  a  few  trees  and  scattering 
lenoes,  and,  after  climbing  Liberty  Mound  one-fourth  the  distance  across  Section2,  left  the  earth 

anoth     *V*^'  P*"°f  Section  32,  in  the  town  of  Christiana  (Township  6  north,  Range  12  east), 
ner  wind-storm  moving  in  a  direction  north  75°  east,  struck   the  earth,  blowing  down  trees 
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and  fences,  but  doing  little  damige  for  the  first  three  miles.  The  wind  seems  to  have  been 
increasing  in  force  during  this  time,  and  when  it  reached  the  house  of  C.  Helleckson,  sixty  rods 
north  of  the  center  of  Section  26,  it  had  assumed  the  characteristics  of  a  tornado.  This  house 
a  small  frame  structure,  was  literally  torn  to  pieces,  the  fragments  being  principally  deposited 
from  four  to  eight  rods  northeast.  The  stove  was  carried  fifteen  rods  in  the  same  direotioa,  Oae 
window  sash  was  carried  twenty  rods,  east  of  north.  Pictures  were  carried  several  miles  nearly 
east,  and  a  bed-quilt  was  found  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant  north  of  east.  The  storm  was 
thirty-five  rods  wide  at  this  point,  and  was  not  severe  enough  to  materially  injure  standincf  tim- 
ber. A's  it  crossed  the  valley  of  Koshkonong  Creek,  it  widened  and  increased  in  violence.  Across 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  24,  the  timber  was  badly  twisted  and  torn  for  a  width  of  sev- 
enty-five rods.  The  tornado  entered  Jefferson  County,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Section  19, 
in  the  town  of  Oakland ;  swept  around  almost  due  east,  crossing  Rock  River  on  the  hne  between 
Sections  26  and  27,  in  the  town  of  Jefiersou,  and  dissipated  itself  in  a  marsh  on  Section  29, 
in  the  town  of  Hebron.  An  offishoot  struck  the  earth  to  the  northeast,  doing  some  damage,  but 
soon  spending  its  force. 

Some  time  before  the  tornado  came  to  the  ground,  there  had  been  brilliant  lightning, 
accompanied  by  heavy,  rolling  thunder,  both  of  which  increased  in  frequency  and  severity  until 
the  storm  struck  the  earth.  Some  carpenters  working  near  said  "there  was  a  great  boiling  in 
the  clouds  in  that  direction,  for  a  long  time  before  the  storm  came."  An  intelligent  Welshman, 
in  describing  it,  said,  "  I  allowed  that  we  had  the  lightning  right  down  here  with  us."  Many 
saw  clouds  from  the  north  come  in  contact  with  clouds  from  the  south,  producing  the  tornado. 
But  this  phenomenon  was  witnessed  by  observers  along  the  entire  line  of  the  storm.  I  can 
account  for  this  appearance  only  by  supposing  that  the  same  whirling  motion  in  the  clouds  was 
seen  even  before  the  storm  struck  the  earth,  which  others  farther  east  saw  as  the  storm  ap- 
proached them. 

The  appearance  of  the  storm-cloud  while  moving  along  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as 
given  by  different  individuals,  differs  greatly.  W.  T.  Henry,  of  Mineral  Point,  saw  it  when 
several  miles  distant,  coming  directly  toward  him,  and  described  it  as  being  much  narrower  at 
the  base  than  above,  or  somewhat  tunnel-shaped,  composed  of  very  dark,  heavy-looking  clouds. 
No  other  person  spoke  of  its  tunnel-shaped  appearance.  S.  Terrell,  of  the  town  of  Mineral  Point, 
Iowa  County,  watched  the  storm  as  it  was  approaching  his  place,  and  described  it  as  a  column  of 
black  cloud  reaching  to  the  ground,  shooting  up  and  dpwn,  and  whirling  in  indescribable  con- 
fusion, filled  with  leaves,  hay,  straw,  limbs  of  trees,  and  other  debris. 

Mr.  Osborne,  of  Primrose,  described  it  as  a  low,  black  cloud  with  bands  or  strips  of  cloud 
hanging  to  its  under  surface,  and  coming  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Rice,  of  Oregon,  saw  it  commg 
half  a  mile  distant.  The  south  part  of  the  upper  side  of  the  cloud  looked  like  a  blaze  of  fire, 
the  north  portion  was  dark.  Near  the  ground  it  was  dense  and  dark,  and  the  whole  mass 
appeared  as  if  rolling  to  the  north.  The  dark  color  and  opacity  of  the  cloud  near  the  earth  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  sand  and  mud  with  which  the  air  was  filled.  Pences  were  covered 
with  mud,  often  several  inches  in  thickness,  which  was  packed  on  so  firmly,  that  in  some  cases 
it  was  still  to  be  seen,  four  months  afterward.  The  eyes,  skin,  and  wearing  apparel  of  those 
exposed  to  the  storm  were  filled  with  mud  and  sand,  and  the  faces  of  the  dead  were  frequently 
so  masked  with  mud  as  to  make  them  unrecognizable. 

The  appearance  of  the  cloud  was  certainly  very  unusual,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  saw  it  approaching,  and,  fearing  danger,  sought  places  of  safety  for  themselves 
and  families.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  who  saw  the  storm,  both  of  those  who 
were  in  it  and  those  who  saw  it  passing  by,  could  give  an  adequate  description  of  it.  Lightmng 
and  thunder  seem  to  have  begun  about  an  hour  before  the  advent  of  the  tornado,  and  to  have 
grown  more  frequent  and  violent  until  its  approach,  when  they  were  almost  continuous.  , 

Very  little  rain  fell  with  the  tornado.  But  soon  after  it  had  passed,  variously  estimated 
from  five  to  thirty  minutes,  rain  fell  in  torrents,  continuing  for  an  hour.  The  amount  oi  rain 
which  fell  directly  in  the  line  of  the  storm  was  recorded  nowhere  except  at  Milwaukee,  where 
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it  was  1.13  inches.  But  as  the  wind,  lightning  and  thunder  were  much  less  violent  for  forty 
miles  before  reaching  Milwaukee,  the  storm,  as  a  whole,  was  doubtless  being  dissipated  through- 
out that  distance,  and  the  rainfall  was  consequently  less  than  farther  west.  At  Madison,  nine 
miles  north  of  the  path  of  the  storm  where  it  crossed  the  cemetery  in  Oregon,  1.48  inches  of 
rain  fell  from  4:10  to  6:45  P.  M.  Probably  the  amount  in  the  vicinity  of  the  storm  was  consid- 
erably greater.     The  appearance  in  the  track  of  the  tornado  was  that  of  a  region  which  had  been 

inundated. 

In  the  ffestern  part  of  its  course,  a  few  small-hail  stones  fell  immediately  after  the  tornado 
had  passed.  The  size  of  the  stones,  as  the  storm  passed  eastward,  gradually  increased  until,  in 
the  township  of  Primrose,  they  reached  their  maximum  dimensions.  I  found  no  well-authen- 
ticated weight  or  measurement  of  these  ha,il  stones.  The  size  was  variously  given  as  "  the  size 
of  a  man's  fist,"  "  as  large  as  a  goose-egg,"  '•  as  large  as  a  good-sized  apple, "  "as  large  as  a 
big  snow-ball,"  etc.  After  the  most  careful  inquiries,  I  have  no  doubt  all  the  above  statements 
are  within  the  truth.  The  hail-stones  were  few  in  number,  and  diminished  in  size  eastward 
from  Primrose.  Dr.  G.  H.  Fox,  of  the  village  of  Oregon,  measured  hail-stones  in  the  town- 
ship of  Dunn  that  were  four  inches  in  circumference.  All  that  he  saw  were  somewhat  pyramidal 
in  form.  They  were  everywhere  described  as  being  irregular  in  outline,  with  a  rough,  jagged 
surface,  having  upon  the  outside  the  appearance  of  frozen  snow,  within  being  transparent  like 
ice.  The  hail  was  not  confined  to  the  track  of  the  storm,  but  extended  several  miles  both  sides, 
some  falling  as  far  north  as  the  city  of  Madison.  The  tornado  was  accompanied  by  a  contin- 
uous roaring,  which,  by  those  near,  was  described  as  a  " fearful,  deafening  roar."  This  noise 
was  so  loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  for  some  time  before  the  approach  of  the  storm.  At  "Madi- 
son the  sound  was  like  that  of  a  train  of  cars  passing  over  a  covered  bridge,  and  was  distinctly 
heard  for  one-fourth  of  an  hour.  A  man,  painting  in  the  house  of  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  called 
the  attention  of  the  latter  to  it  by  saying,  "  It  takes  a  long  time  for  that  train  to  pass  over 
the  bridge,"  and  still  afterward  the  noise  was  distinctly  heard  for  several  minutes. 

This  tornado  was  a  whirlwind  of  unusual  proportions,  having  its  motion  of  revolution  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun,  or  from  the  east  to  the  north,  west,  south,  to  the  east  again. 
This  fact  was  very  evident  to  one  following  its  path  even  for  a  short  distance,  and  it  is  believed 
the  following  observations  will  substantiate  the  point  beyond  question. 

The  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  wind  by  the  direction  in  which  tiie  trees 
were  prostrated,  was  not  relied  upon  to  a  great  extent,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
timber,  which,  with  one  exception,  to  be  mentioned  later,  was  oak  timber,  much  of  it  of  "  second 
growth,"  and  consequently  small,  very  tough,  and  the  trees  so  close  together  that  the  wind  could 
neither  turn  them  over  nor  twist  them  off.  However,  in  many^places  there  were  clumps  of  black 
oaks,  interspersed  with  poplar.  In  such  places  frequently  nothing  would  be  left  standing,  and 
the  wind's  motion  could  be  well  studied.  No  observations  with  a  compass  of  the  direction  in 
which  trees  had  fallen,  and  of  the  angles  at  which  they  had  crossed  each  other,  were  taken.  All 
the  trees  south  of  the  axis  of  the  tornado  fell  eastward.  Most  of  them  fell  north  of  east,  and 
tne  angle  to  the  north  gradually  increased  from  the  southern  limit  of  the  storm  northward,  some- 
what beyond  the  axis,  where  they  generally  lay  north  or  nearly  north.  A  few  trees  in  the  south 
nail  of  the  path  of  the  storm  fell  with  their  tops  pointing  south  of  east.  These  trees,  when 
crossmg  those  pointing  northeast,  were  invariably  uppermost,  showing  that  they  were  last  in 
laliing.  On  the  north  side  of  the  track,  extending  about  two-fifths  its  width  inward  from  the 
northern  limit,  there  was  much  less  uniformity  in  the  direction  in  which  these  trees  were  pros- 
trated than  upon  the  south.  Quite  a  large  number  of  trees  fell  to  the  northwest,  others  directly 
west,  a  few  to  the  southwest,  and  a  still  greater  number  to  the  southeast.  The  bodies  of  trees  very 
ireqaently  lay  across  each  other,  in  this  portion  of  the  storm's  track.  The  order  in  which  they 
ery  generally  crossed  each  other  is  well  illustrated  by  a  group  of  three  black  oaks  which  fell  on 
jj  land  ol  J.  S.  Frary,  near  the  east  line  of  Section  3,  town  of  Oregon.  The  angles  are  as 
af  tl  k"^'^^''*  ^  "°"'*^  ^^  estimated  by  reference  to  a  north-and-south  fence  near  by.  The  tree 
tne  bottom  pointed  north  45°  west,  the  middle  tree  south  50°  west,  the  upper  tree  south  40° 
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east,  the  last  two  lying  at  right  angles  to  each  other.      These  trees  were  seventy  paces  south  of 
the  north  boundary  of  the  tornado.     Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  storm,  within  the  limits 
mentioned,  trees  crossed  each  other  in  the  same  order.     Beginning  at  the  bottom  with  their  tons 
to  the  north,  and  lying  above  as  the  tops  lay  more  to  the  westward,  around  to  the  south  and  to 
the  southeast,  where  they  were  uppermost.      But  few  trees  were  prostrated  directly  west,  and 
these  were  very  near  the  north  side  of  the  track.     On  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  2,  Oregon 
an  oak-tree,  two  feet  in  diameter,  fell  directly  west.     An  apple-tree  on  the  farm  of  R.  Henry 
Section  22,  Dunn,  -was  torn  out  by  the  roots  and  carried  twenty-five  rods,  making  a  complete- 
revolution,  describing  in  its  path  an  epicycloidal  curve.     On  the  east  line  of  Section  4,  Pleasant 
Springs,  a  wild  black-cherry  tree,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  the  open  field,  was 
turned  over  by  the  roots,  falling  a  little  south  of  west. 

On  the  land  of  B.  Hake,  Section  26,  town  of  Jefi"erson,  Jefiierson  County,  the  tornado  passed 
for  sixty  rods  through  a  piece  of  timber,  consisting  of  oak,  elm,  white  ash,  maple  and  basswood. 
Nearly  every  tree  was  thrown  down  for  the  entire  width  of  the  storm — sixty  rods — and  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  was  here  given  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind  within  the  tornado,  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  trees  were  prostrated.  The  same  results  were  observable  here  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  timber  fell,  angle  of  crossing,  etc.,  in  different  parts  of  the  track,  as  were 
noticed  on  a  smaller  scale  in  other  places,  and  which  have  been  noted  above. 

Another  proof  that  the  storm  was  a  whirlwind  is  found  in  the  direction  in  which  fences 
were  thrown  down.'  North-and-south  fences  in  the  south  two-thirds  of  the  path  were  always 
thrown  east.  In  the  north  one-third,  they  were  generally  thrown  east,  but  frequently  were 
thrown  west.  East-and-west  fences,  south  of  the  center  of  the  storm's  track,  were  carried  north. 
Near  the  north  limit  of  the  storm  they  were  perhaps  most  frequently  thrown  north,  but  were 
very  often  prostrated  to  the  south.  On  J.  Underwood's  premises.  Section  3,  town  of  Oregon, 
Dane  County,  nearly  all  of  the  fence  which  was  prostrated  near  the  north  side  of  the  storm  was 
thrown  south ;  many  of  the  boards  were  carried  south  twenty  rods. 

Debris,  south  of  the  center  of  the  storm's  path,  was  universally  thrown  northeast,  east  or 
southeast,  usually  north  of  east,  the  angle  to  the  north  increasing  as  the  object  stood  farther 
from  the  south  limit.  Within  the  north  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  the  track,  the  direction  in 
which  the  ruins  were  thrown  was  much  less  uniform.  They  were,  perhaps,  most  generally  car- 
ried southeast,  but  were  frequently  carried  north,  northwest,  west,  southwest  and  south:  Particular 
attention  is  called  to  the  cases  in  which  debris  was  carried  westward,  and  to  those  phenomena 
which  show  that  the  wind  was  blowing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
storm,  the  account  of  which  has  already  been  given. 

On  the  farm  of  A.  F.  Clark,  near  Paoli.  upon  three  acres  of  land  lying  near  the  north 
border  of  the  stofm,  the  timber  had  been  removed,  and  the  brush  piled  for  burning.  These 
brush  were  entirely  cleared  off  the  piece  by  the  storm,  being  carried  directly  to  the  west.  At 
Perry  Post  Ofiice,  the  store  of  0.  B.  Daley  stood  just  without  the  north  limit  of  the  storm.  The 
chimney  of  this  store  was  blown  off  to  the  west.  In  the  township  of  Oakland,  Jefferson  County, 
a  son  of  E.  A.  Hart,  while  in  the  field,  and  near  the  north  side  of  the  track,  was  overtaken  by 
the  storm.  The  wind  came  upon  him  from  the  east  with  such  force  as  to  throw  him  prostrate  upon 
the  earth ;  his  hat  was  blown  over  his  eyes,  and  he  experienced  the  feeling  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  hat,  his  eyes  would  have  been  torn  from  their  sockets.  Still  another  indication  of  the  storm  s 
rotatory  motion  was  the  fact  that  while  there  were  very  few  well-authenticated  instances  of  debris 
having  been  thrown  south  of  the  path  of  the  storm,  and  no  instance  of  fragments  being  thrown  far 
to  the  south,  a  very  large  tract  of  country,  in  places  fourteen  miles  wide,  upon  the  north  side  ot 
the  storm's  path  was  thickly  strewn  with  leaves,  straw,  cornstalks,  laths,  shingles,  papers,  frag- 
ments of  clothing,  and  other  light  materials.  The  northern  limit  to  which  such  debris  was 
thrown  is  a  line  connecting  Blue  Mounds,  Pine  Bluff,  Middleton  Station,  Mendota,  passing 
three  miles  north  of  Sun  Prairie  Village  to  Waterloo,  in  Jefferson  County.  This  would  include 
an  area  in  Dane  County  alone  of  over  four  hundred  square  miles.  The  only  explanation  known 
for  this  peculiar  method  of  scattering  fragments  is  the  rotation  of  the  storm  in  a  direction  oppo- 
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site  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  while  the  wind  without  the  tornado  was  blowing  from  a 
direction  west-southwest,  or  nearly  parallel  with  the  track  of .  the  tornado. 

The  fence  on  the  west  side  of  the  cemetery,  on  Section  1,  town  of  Oregon,  Dane  County, 
was  of  boards  nailed  on  horizontally.  In  front  of  each  post  a  board  cap  was  nailed  on  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  horizontal  boards.  The  mud  was  driven  under  these  caps  from  the  south,  and 
filled  the  angles  made  by  their  south  edges  and  the  horizontal  boards.  Two  weeks  after  this 
tornado,  this  mud  was  still  there,  although  very  heavy  rains  had  fallen  during  the  interval.  In 
the  corresponding  angles  upon  the  north  side  of  the  caps  no  mud  was  to  be  seen,  although  the 
entire  front  of  the  fence  was  badly  spattered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mud  struck  the 
fence  from  a  southwesterly  direction.  The  north  side  of  this  cemetery  was  very  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  course  of  the  storm. 

There  were  three  distinct  storm-paths  west  of  Rome,  Jefferson  County.  It  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  trace  any  connection  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  between  the  different  storms.  The 
direction  in  which  each  was  moving  where  the  last  evidences  of  it  were  visible,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  point  where  the  next  one  began,  and  the  direction  of  its  forward  motion, 
prove  their  being  entirely  separate. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  severity  and  destructive  violence  of  tornadoes  were  much 
greater  in  some  portions  of  their  path  than  in  others.  This  peculiarity  was  frequently  observed 
in  the  storm  under  discussion.  There  were  frequently  places  where  a  few  trees  were  left  stand- 
ing, while  all  about  them  the  timber  was  entirely  blown  down.  Such  a  place  may  be  seen  where 
the  tornado  climbed  the  bluff  southeast  of  James  Spensley's  furnace,  near  Mineral  Point.  There 
are  two  little  islands  of  standing  timber  in  the  town  of  Primrose,  east  of  Osmonson's,  while  all 
about  them  the  timber  is  prostrated.  The  same  peculiarity  was  noticed  in  regard  to  buildings. 
In  the  town  of  Mineral  Point,  Stephen  Terrell's  house  was  very  near  the  center  of  the  track,  but 
was  not  injured,  although  his  barn,  fifteen  rods  west,  was  torn  to  fragments. 

In  the  town  of  Oregon,  the  residence  of  H.  Palmer  was  not  injured,  while  his  stables  and 
granary,  ten  rods  northeast  of  his  house,  were  swept  away,  and  Rice's  house,  across  the  road 
south,  was  entirely  demolished.  The  escape  of  the  granary  and  house  of  William  Ward,  in  the 
town  of  Oakland,  is  another  example  of  buildings  remaining  uninjured,  while  strong  ones  near, 
by  were  destroyed.  In  many  places  where  there  was  continuous  timber,  there  would  be  strips 
firom  ten  to  thirty  rods  long,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  storm,  where  nearly  every 
tree  wos  prostrated,  then  an  interval  where  little  damage  was  done,  and  again  another  piece 
where  all  were  down.  Very  frequently,  these  plats  so  completely  prostrated  were  on  ground  de- 
scending to  the  east,  or  just  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  slope.  A  very  marked  example  of  this 
character  is  to  be  seen  near  the  west  line  of  Section  3,  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  on  the 
land  of  T.  Kittleson.  Tracts  of  interrupted  violence  frequently  reached  entirely  across  the  track 
of  the  tornado,  but  they  usually  extended  only  partly  across. 

The  loss  of  property  by  counties  was  as  follows  : 

Iowa — 

Mineral  Point $39,045  00 

Remainder  of  county 24,945  00 

f,  '- $63,990  00 

,™  43,455  00 

•'™™'' 23,535  00 

''^°'*' ■ $130,980  00 

S.9(\  nnn  '*j^l^'  individual  losses  were  those  of  Mr.  Gillman  and  John  Spensley,  respectively 
farm  ^"Ij^-^'*^^^'  ^°^'^  '"  the  city  of  Mineral  Point.  The  greatest  loss  reported  by  any 
Jeff  ^^  ^^^  v^i^OO.  This  amount  was  given  in  two  instances,  one  in  Dane  County  and  one  in 
p.^^"'**"'  '"^"y  instances,  the  only  damage  done  was  in  the  destruction  offences.  In  such 
cases,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  loss. 

Jefferso  P  ^  °^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^  follows :  In  Iowa  County,  twelve ;  in  Dane  County,  six ;  in 
knnwn ."  T^'7' ""^^ '  '"^  all,  nineteen.  How  many  afterward  died  of  their  iniuries  is  un- 
Known,  probably  the  number  was  small. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MADISON  AS  AN  UNINCORPORATED  VILLAGE. 

Madison  Founded— The  Founder— The  Capital  Located  at  Madison— Staking  Out  "The 
Town" — The  Fibst  House — The  Pecks— Madison  on  Its  Wat  to  Globy— First  Meeting 
OF  the  Legislatuee  in  Madison— Pioneee  "Chabacters" — An  Eaely  Visit— Pioneer 
Recollections— What  Vaeious  Weitees  Said— Enumeeations  of  the  Inhabitants— The 
"Woeseb"  and  "  Ti&ee  "— Ubledine's  Gig. 

MADISON   POUNDED. 

When,  in  January,  1836,  the  last  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  was 
(attempted  to  be)  held  at  Green  Bay,  James  Duane  Doty,  together  with  Thomas  P.  Burnett, 
William  J.  Hamilton,  Levi  Sterling,  James  R.  Vineyard,  and  others  in  attendance  thereon,  met 
together,  when  Doty  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  contribute  $100  each,  and  in  that  man- 
ner raise  the  sum  of  $1,200,  which  should  be  invested  in  such  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Four 
Lakes  (now  in  Dane  County),  as  might  be  selected  by  two  of  their  number,  the  avowed  purpose 
being  to  establish  a  town  on  the  lands,  and  the  improving  of  the  water-power  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Mendota.  The  lands  contemplated  to  be  thus  improved  lay  between  Lakes  Mendota  and 
Monona,  where  the  city  of  Madison  is  now  located,  and,  at  that  date,  were  all  subject  to  private 
entry  at  the  Land  Office  in  Green  Bay.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  looking  to  the  founding 
of  the  present  capital  of  Wisconsin.  For  certain  causes  the  arrangement  was  postponed,  and 
Doty  and  another  entered  the  lands  coatemplated  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  persons  before 
named.     Previous  to  this  and  soon  afterward  other  persons  entered  lands  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  -Tth  day  of  October,  1835,  Francis  R.  Tillou,  of  New  York,  entered,  at  the  land 
office  in  Green  Bay,  Lots  Nos.  1,  2  and  8,  in  Section  7,  of  Township  7  north,  of  Range  10  east, 
containing  97.22  acres.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Doty  entered  Lot  No.  3  and  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  12,  in  Township  7  north,  of  Range  9  east,  con- 
taining 98.94  acres. 

On  the  6th  day  of  April,  1836,  Doty  and  Stevens  T.  Mason  entered  the  whole  of  frac- 
tional Sections  13,  14  and  24,  in  Township  7  .north,  of  Range  9  east,  containing  671.80  acres; 
they  entered  also  on  the  same  day  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  6,  in  Township  7  north,  of 
Range  10  east,  and  Lots  4  and  5  of  Section  7,  in  the  same  township  and  range,  containing 
331.30  acres.  They  also  entered  on  the  same  day  Lots  1,  2  and  3,  and  the  west  ha,lf  of  the 
northeast  quarter,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  23,  in  Town- 
ship 7  north,  of  Range  9  east,  containing  261.53  acres.  On  the  11th  of  June  of  the  same  year, 
Lucius  Lyon  entered  Lots  1  and  2  of  the  northeast  fractional  quarter  of  Section  12,  in  Township 
7  north,  of  Range  9  east,  containing  99.82  acres.  On  the  same  day,  Warren  Bryant,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  entered  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  23,  in  Township  7  north, 
of  Range  9  east,  containing  70.60  acres.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Aaron  Vanderpoel, 
of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  entered  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  23,  in  Township  7  north,  ot 
Range  9  east,  containing  160  acres.  On  the  same  day,  Charles  Walker,  of  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  also 
entered  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  6,  in  Township  7  north,  of  ^*°8*^" 
east,  containing  215.84  acres.  So  it  was  that  the  lands  upon  which  Madison  is  now  located,  and 
tracts  contiguous  thereto,  became  the  property  of  sundry  persons  by  purchase  from  the  (genera 
Government. 
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On  the  1st  day  of  May,  1836,  Doty  executed  to  Mason  a  quit-claim  deed  of  all  his  right, 
title  and  interest,  in  the  lands  they  had  entered,  as  follows  :  "  Fractional  Sections  twelve,  thir- 
teen fourteen  and  twenty-four,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  the  west  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  lots  No.  one,  two  and  three  [and  the  west  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter]*  of  section  No.  twenty-three,  in  township 
No  seven  north,  of  range  No.  nine  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian  ;  and  also  the  southwest 
fractional  quarter  of  section  No.  six,  and  lots  No.  4  and  5  (five),  of  section  No.  seven,  in  town- 
ship No.  Seven  of  range,  No.  ien  east,  according  to  the  public  surveys;"  in  all,  1,263.57 acres. 

On  the  28th  day  of  that  month,  Mason  executed  to  Doty  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing 
him  to  divide,  layoff  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  interests  in  these  lands,  in  such  manner  as  in  his 
■discretion  the  joint  interest  of  both  might  require.  A  power  of  attorney  also  was  executed  on  the 
7th  day  of  the  same  month  by  Francis  R.  Tillou  to  Doty,  authorizing  him  (by  implication)  to 
■dispose  of  his  interest  in  the  97.22  acres  he  had  entered.  Thereupon  Doty,  as  the  Attorney  in 
fact  for  both  Mason  and  Tillou,  sold,  ostensibly,  their  interests  in  these  tracts  to  James  Duane 
Doty,  Trustee  of  the  Four  Lake  Company,  of  the  county  of  Brown  and  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
■on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1836. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  thus  (attempted  to  be)  conveyed  to  the  Four  Lake  Company,  wa  s 
1,360.79. 

As  to  what  was  the  cause  of  the  conveying  of  Doty's  interest  to  Mason  in  these  lands  or 
the  execution  of  the  powers  of  attorney  by  Mason  and  Tillou  to  Doty  as  Trustee,  it  is  unnecessary 
in  this  connection  to  inquire.  Nor  is  it  important  to  discuss  whether  these  conveyances  were 
legal  or  illegal.  The  Four  Lake  Company,  it  was  claimed  by  Doty,  was  organized.  June  1, 
1836,  with  himself  as  general  manager,  as  originally  contemplated  at  the  first  meeting  in 
■Green  Bay,  of  the  gentlemen  already  named. 

Doty  afterward  employed  John  B.  Suydam,  a  surveyor  at  Green  Bay,  to  make  meanders 
and  surveys  at  the  Four  Lakes  for  a  town,  the  site  of  which  was  to  be  chosen  by  Doty  upon 
actual  inspection.     How  this  was  accomplished  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  surveyor : 

"  On  the  second  day  of  November  [October]  of  the  year  in  which  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  held  at  Belmont  [1836],  J.  D.  Doty  and  I  started  from  Green  Bay  on  horseback,  he 
with  his  green  blanket  and  shotgun,  that  had  been  his  companions  on  many  and  many  a  trip 
through  the  almost  trackless  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  with  my  compass  and  chain.  We  were 
both  provided  for  camping  out  wherever  night  should  overtake  us :  and  for  the  more  solid  part 
of  our  forage,  we  were  to  depend  upon  Doty's  gun.  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  various 
places,  among  which  were  Clifton,  at  the  north  end  of  Winnebago  Lake,  where  we  laid  out  the 
village  bearing  that  name,  out  of  respect  to  an  extensive  ledge  of  rock  that  crops  out  at  that 
point;  and  at  Duck  Creek,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
below  Portage  City,  where  we  laid  out  the  town  of  Wisconsinapolis. 

"  Finally,  after  about  eight  days  from  the  time  of  leaving  home,  we  reached  what  was-then  called 
Four  Lakes.  We  came  by  the  trail  that  led  around  by  the  north  side  and  west  end  of~FWrth 
Ijake,  and  found,  near  what  might  be  called  the  northwest  corner,  and  perhaps  two  miles  from 
Where  the  university  buildings  now  stand,  a  small  log  house,  occupied  by  a  man  whose  name  I 
nave  forgotten  [Michel  St.  Cyr],  who  entertained  our  horses  and  ourselves  nights,  and  assisted 
us  daytimes  in  making  such  meanders  and  surveys  of  the  shores  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes, 
tv-  1°*'**'"  P°''^^'  *^  ^^""^  necessary  for  making  the  plat  of  the  future  city.  This  took  us,  I 
t\!^A  **  *^*^^'  '^^^  precise  time  in  which  the  survey  was  made  was  during  the  second  and 
™'™Jl^ks  of  November,  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session  at  Belmont. 

While  standing  at  the  section  corner,  on  that  beautiful  spot  between  the  Lakes,  then  the 

gj  '*' P°'i'  of  a  wilderness,  with  no  civilization  nearer  than  Fort  Winnebago  on  the  north  and 

ue  Mounds  on  the  west,  and  but  very  little  there ;  and  over  which  now  stands  the  principal 

faV*°''v'°  °°^  °^  *^®  ^^^^^  capitol  structures  in  the  West — I  have  no  doubt  Doty  saw  in  his 

_J^aohing  mind  just  what  we  now  see  actually  accomplished — a  splendid  city  surrounding  the 

•Omitted  by  mistake.— Bd. 
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Capitol  of  Wisconsin  at  Four  Lakes,  as  he  remarked  to  me  then — that  I  need  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  seat  of  Government  of  Wisconsin  was  located  on  that  spot  before  the  Legislature 
had  adjourned.     And  sure  enough  it  so  happened. 

"  We  went  directly  to  Belmont,  where  the  Legislature  was  in  session.  On  arriving  there 
I  immediately  set  about  drawing  the  plat  of  Madison,  Doty,  in  the  meantime,  giving  me  minute 
directions  as  to  its  whole  plan,  every  item  of  which  originated  with  him  while  on  the  ground 
as  being  the  most  suitable  and  best  calculated  to  develop  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  place. 
.  The  "  town  "  laid  off  and  platted  was  located  on  the  1,360.79  acres  previously  described  as 
entered  by  Doty  and  Mason,  also  upon  some  of  the  land  purchased  by  Vanderpoelfrom  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  To  this  "  town  "  was  given  by  Doty,  in  honor  of  the  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  name  of  Madison.  The  plat  was  acknowledged  by  Doty,  October  27,  1836, 
"  to  be  a  correct  plat  of  the  town  of  Madison,  situated  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Four 
Lakes,  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin."  This  is  known  as  the  "  Doty  Plat."  A  few  days  after- 
ward, another  plat  was. made  nearly  identical  with  the  first,  on  which  Doty  indorsed  the  follow- 
ing: "  I,  James  Doty,  as  agent,  trustee  and  attorney  of  the  Four  Lake  Company  and  of  the 
said  stockholders,  the  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Madison,  in  the  county  of  Milwaukee  and  Ter- 
ritory of  Wisconsin,  acknowledge  the  plat  hereunto  annexed  to  be  a  true  plat  of  the  said  town 
of  Madison,  according  to  the  certificate  of  the  surveyor,  J.  V.  Suydam."  This  plat  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Doty  January  2,  1837,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Doty  Trustee  Plat."  Thus  was 
founded  "the  town  of  Madison."  Afterward,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1839,  the  town  was 
re-platted  by  Kentzing  Pritchette.     This  plat  is  called  the  "Pritchette  Plat." 

The-  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  Madison,  as  indicated  by  these  plats,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Mendota,  on  the  east  by  the  Yahara,  on  the  south  by  Lake  iVIo- 
nona,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  two  blocks  beyond  the  present  Bedford  street  and  parallel 
to  it,  nearly  across  the  isthmus,  from  lake  to  lake. 

THE   FOUNDER. 

The  distinguished  founder  of  Madison — James  Duane  Doty — was  a  native  of  Salem,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  in  1799.  In  the  year  1818,  he  settled  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
A  young  lawyer  of  good  repute,  he  was  the  next  year  (1819)  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  Territory,  and  was  the  same  year  promoted  rapidly  to  places  of  public  trust,  being 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Clerk  of  the  Court. 

Although  young  and  quite  juvenile  in  appearance,  he  was  decidedly  popular  with  the  people, 
and  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  Gov.  Cass,  who  took  much  interest  in  all  young  men 
of  character  and  talent.  He  had  a  fine  address,  was  of  a  sociable  and  genial  disposition,  thereby 
winning  the  good- will,  respect  and  friendship  of  his  acquaintances. 

Gov.  Cass,  in  1820,  made  his  famous  tour  of  the  great-  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  to  its 
sources,  traveling  a  distance  of  four  thousand  miles  with  his  party  in  five  bark  canoes.  Mr.  Doty 
was  selected  by  the  Governor  to  command  one  of  the  birch  flotilla,  C.  C.  Trowbridge  and  John 
H.  Kinzie  each  having  charge  of  another.  The  trip  from  Detroit  to  Mackinaw  and  the  SaultSte. 
Marie  consumed  nearly  ninety  days,  and  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  peril.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Gov.  Cass,  supported  by  his  assistants  and  canoe-men,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  dignitaries  of  the  fierce  Chippewas  and  in  defiance  of  their  menaces,  pulled  down  the 
British  fla.g  which  those  Indians  had  displayed  on  the  American  side  of  the  straits  on  his  arrival, 
and  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes  in  its  place.  Mr.  Doty  was  present,  and  aided  with  his  own 
hands  in  displaying  the  American  flag.  He  often  spoke  of  it  as  a  most  exciting  scene.  Ihe 
party  left  Detroit  early  in  May,  traversed  the  lakes  and  reached  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
held  conferences  with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  returned  the  last  of  November.  Mr.  Doty, 
besides  having  charge  of  one  of  the  canoes,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  winter  of  1821,  Mr.  Doty  was  at  Washington,  where  Henry  Wheaton  procurefl 
his  admission  as  attorney  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the'  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years. 
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In  the  winter  of  1822-23,  Congress  passed  "  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tionalJudffS  for  the  Michigan  Territory,"  and  to  establish  courts  in  the  counties  of  Michilimack- 
inac  Brown  and  Crawford ;  the  two  latter  counties  embracing  nearly  all  that  is  now  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  From  the  numerous  applicants  for  the  place,  President  Monroe 
selected  James  Duane  Doty,  of  Detroit,  for  the  new  Judge.  No  more  suitable  appointment 
could  have  been  made.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  small  settlements  of  Green  Bay  and 
Prairie  Du  Chien,  the  whole  vast  area  west  of  Lake  Michigan  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and 
Judge  Doty  soon  proved  himself  just  the  man  to  traverse,  explore  and  expose  its  wild  recesses  to 
civilization. 

In  May,  1823,  he  was  at  Detroit,  already  on  the  way  to  his  new  circuit,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  just  married — the  eldest  daughter  of  Gen.  Collins,  of  New  Hartford, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  lady  afterward  proved  herself  eminently  qualified  for  the  wife  of  one 
destined  to  the  eventful  career  which  subsequently  marked  the  foot-steps  of  her  husband.  Gen. 
Collins,  her  father,  was  a  prominent  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  commanding  the  New  York  State 
Militia  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 

Judge  Doty  lost  no  time  in  entering  on  his  duties  as  Judge — law-giver  to  a  country  suffi- 
cient in  extent  for  an  empire.  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Prairie  du  Ohien;  organized  the  ju- 
diciary of  Crawford  County,  and  opened  court.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  inaugurate  justice  in 
these  wilds ;  to  create  Sheriffs,  Clerks  and  Jurors,  out  of  half-breed  Indian  traders,  voyageura, 
and  courrier»  du  hois  ;  but  the  tact,  talent  and  perseverance  of  the  young  Judge  prevailed.  It 
was  done,  and  stood  fast. 

Judge  Doty  had  thought  to  make  Prairie  du  Chien  his  resting-place — his  home  ;  but,  the 
leading  Indian  traders,  and  one  of  great  influence  in  the  country  especially,  not  regarding  the 
establishment  of  courts  within  the  precincts  of  his  trade  with  favor,  but  with  evident  dislike, 
early  intimations  of  a  want  of  good  neighborhood  appeared  between  the  leading  traders,  and 
the  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  to  avoid  which,  as  well  as  two  find  a  more  healthy  loca- 
tion for  his  family,  he  determined  on  a  permanent  residence  at  Green  Bay,  to  which  place  he 
soon  removed,  and  made  it  his  home  for  twenty  years. 

The  Judge  proceeded  to  organize  courts  in  Michilimackinac  and  Brown  Counties,  where 
he  found  the  inhabitants  generally  disposed  to  render  every  assistance  in  bringing  a  wild  coun- 
try subject  to  law  and  good  order.  The  terms  were  held  with  perfect  regularity  throughout  the 
whole  district ;  he  continued  to  discharge  his  onerous  duties  for  nine  years,  and  until  superseded 
by  Judge  Irwin  in  1832,  when  he  turned  over  his  judicature  to  his  successor  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life — if,  indeed,  his  time  and  talents,  devoted  as  they  were  thenceforward  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  this  new  country,  could,  in  any  sense,  be  termed   "  private  life." 

Relieved  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  judgeship  and  courts,  he  immediately 
commenced,  on  his  own  resources,  a  personal  examination,  by  repeated  tours,  of  the  country 
that  now  constitutes  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois.  It  was  then  inhabited  and  possessed  By 
the  aborigines.  His  sagacious  mind  saw  the  importance  of  conciliating  these  natives  ;  he  visited 
every  village  of  note,  made  himself  acquainted  with,  and  gained  the  good  will  of,  the  chiefs,  and 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  good  understanding  which  followed  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  these  savage  tribes.  In  the  course  of  these  explorations,  he  traveled  over  the  whole 
ot  the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin  many  times,  often  quite  alone,  stopping  in  the  deep  forest 
Wherever  night  overtook  him,  tying  his  Indian  pony  to  a  sapling,  and,  with  his  saddle  for  a 
pillow,  lying  down  under  his  blanket  with  as  little  concern  as  if  in  his  own  house. 

n  1830,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  surveying  and  locating  a  military  road  from 
ween  hay  to  Chicago  and  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  Judge  Doty  and  Lieut.  Center,  of  the  U.  S. 
18^'^'  ^R^  appointed  Commissioners,  and  surveyed  and  located  these  roads  during  1831  and 
Count  / P°*'°^  from  these  labors  and  travels.  Judge  Doty  projected  a  map  of  this  Upper 
strnnf'^J'p  ,  ^^^'^^j  in  the  main,  one  was  soon  afterward — but  before  the  surveys — con- 
structed for  the  use  of  the  War  Department. 
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Doty's  talents  for  usefulness  were  now  conceded  and  appreciated  by  all ;  the  people  of  the 
district  of  Michigan  west  of  the  lake  elected  him  to  the  Legislative  Council  in  1834,  in  which 
he  served  with  marked  ability  for  two  years.  It  was  while  he  was  a  member  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  that  Territory  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  State  Government,  which  he 
was  first  to  introduce,  and  which  finally  prevailed. 

Returning  from  the  Legislative  Council,  he  became  an  active  operator  in  the  public  land 
sales,  which  were  opened  at  Green  Bay  in  1835-36.  He  was  applied  to  from  all  quarters  by 
capitalists,  to  take  agencies  for  the  purchase  of  choice  locations  in  the  Green  "Bay  Land  District. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  investment,  such  confidence  had 
they  in  his  integrity  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  its  best  points  for  future  towns  and 
cities.  The  result  showed  the  confidence  not  misplaced  ;  many  of  the  most  populous  towns  and 
villages  of  the  State  to-day  stand  on  sites  selected  at  that  time  by  him.  One  of  these,  as  already 
shown,  is  the  present  city  of  Madison,  of  which  he  was,  in  every  sense,  the  founder.* 

THE    CAPITAL   LOCATED   AT   MADISON. 

The  Territorial  Government  was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  20,  1836, 
and  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  embraced  within  its  boundaries  all  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  a  part  of  Dakota.  Henry  Dodge  was  appointed  Governor,  J.  S. 
Horner  Secretary,  with  Charles  Dunn,  Chief  Justice.  Other  ofiicers  were  also  appointed.  These 
persons  took  the  prescribed  oath  of  oflSce  July  4.  A  census  was  soon  after  taken,  and  the  time 
of  election  appointed  for  October  10.  The  latter  excited  considerable  interest,  growing  chiefly 
out  of  local  considerations.  The  permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government,  the  division  of 
counties  and  the  location  of  county-seats,  were  the  all-absorbing  questions  ;  while  the  views  of 
candidates  in  relation  to  national  politics  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  result.  The 
Governor,  by  proclamation,  appointed  the  village  of  Belmont  as  the  place  for  the  first  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  October  25  as  the  time  for  the  meeting. 

The  great  and  paramount  question  of  the  session  was  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government. 
To  this  all  others  were  subordinate  and  made  subservient.  The  wild  spirit  of  speculation  which 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1836  had,  like  a  tornado,  swept  over  the  whole  country,  and 
which,  having  invaded  and  unsettled  the  prices  of  every  species  of  personal  property,  seized  upon 
the  unsold  public  domain,  which  was  transferred  by  millions  of  acres  from  the  control  of  the 
Government  and  the  occupation  of  the  settler  to  the  dominion  of  the  speculator,  although  on  the 
wane  in  the  last  months  of  that  year,  was  still  omnipotent,  and  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Belmont  Legislature. 

Numerous  speculators — J.  D.  Doty  among  the  number — were  in  attendance,  with  maps  of  pro- 
spective cities,  whose  future  greatness  was  portrayed  with  all  the  fervor  and  eloquence  which  the 
excited  imagination  of  their  proprietors  could  display.  Madison,  Belmont,  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Cassville  were  the  points  which  were  most  prominently  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
members. 

Nearly  four  weeks  were  spent  in  skirmishing  outside  the  legislative  halls,  when,  on  the  21st 
of  November,  the  battle  was  formally  opened  in  the  Council,  and  the  bill  considered  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  until  the  23d,  when  it  was  reported  back  in  the  form  in  which  it  became  a  law, 
fixing  upon  Madison  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  providing  that  the  sessions  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  should  be  held  at  Burlington,  in  Des  Moines  County,  until  March  4, 1839,  unless  the. 
public  buildings  at  Madison  should  be  sooner  comelted. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  back  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  was  under  consider- 
ation in  thes  Council,  where  the  ayes  and  noes  could  be  called,  a  spirited  attack  was  made  upon 
it,  and  motions  to  strike  out  Madison  and  insert  some  other  places  were  successively  made  in 
favor  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Dubuque,  Portage,  Helena,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Belmont,  Mineral  Point, 
Platteville,  Green  Bay,  Cassville,  Belleview,  Koshkonong,  Wisconsin apolis,  Peru  and  Wisconsin 
City ;  but  all  with  one  uniform  result — ayes,  6,  noes,  7 — and  the  bill  was  by  the  same  vote 

*  For  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent  career  of  Doty,  see  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. — "Ed. 
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ordered  engrossed,  and  the  next  day  passed  the  Council.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
opposition  was  not  so  formidable,  and  on  the  28th  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  10,  and  passed  the  same  day  15  to  11 — thus  ending  one  of  the  most  exciting 
struggles  ever  witnessed  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

The  two  first  sections  of  the  bill,  which  thus  passed  and  became  the  law  of  the  Territory, 
were  as  follows : 

Sbctiok  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  That  the  seat 
of  Bovernment  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  located  and  established,  at  the  town  of  Mad- 
ison between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Four  Lakes,  on  the  corners  of  Section  13,  14,  23  and  24,  in  Township  7 
north,  of  Eange  9  east. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted.  That  until  the  public  buildings  at  the  said  town  of  Madison  are  completed,  that  is  to 
say  until  the  14th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1839,  the  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Wisconsin  Territory 
shall  be  held  at  the  town  of  Burlington,  in  the  county  of  Des  Moisne,  provided  the  public  buildings  are  not  sooner 


So  Madison  became  the  capital  of  the  Territory  before  it  was  made  a  county  seat,  and  before 
there  was  a  single  resident  upon  the  lands  which  had  been  platted.  The  site,  in  its  pristine 
state,  was  indeed  unsurpassed.  On  each  side  was  a  beautiful  lake  ;  in  the  center,  an  eminence 
whereon  was  to  be  erected  the  capitol ;  but  "  the  town  "  was  a  solitude  ;  even  Dane  County  had 
not  yet  been  created. 

Concerning  the  lobbying  of  Doty  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  law,  a  well-informed'  writer 
says :  "  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  called  for  a  new  territo- 
rial government — a  separation  from  Michigan.  Congress  passed  the  act  creating  the  Territorial 
Government  of  Wisconsin  in  1836.  Henry  Dodge  received  the  appointment  of  Governor,  and 
assembled  the  first  Legislature  at  Belmont.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  brought  before 
that  body,  and  to  be  settled  by  it,  was  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government.  Doty,  though 
remaining  in  private  life,  had  not  been  idle,  and  especially  was  not  uninterested  in  this  matter  of 
a  capital  for  Wisconsin.  There  was  great  excitement  over  the  matter  in  the  Legislature. 
While  others  were  planning.  Doty  was  acting.  He  appeared  at  Belmont  as  a  lobby  member ; 
and  almost  before  the  solons  knew  of  it,  by  his  superior  tact,  had  brought  about  a  vote  fixing  the 
seat  of  government  at  Madison,  the  beautiful  place  where  it  now  is.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
sparring  and  fault-finding  with  Doty  and  his  management  at  the  time  ;  but  all  agree,  now,  that 
it  was  then,  as  it  seems  to  be  since,  just  the  right  place  for  the  capital." 

Another  pioneer  says  :  "  Having  been  at  Mineral  Point  and  Belmont  during  the  session  of 
the  first  Territorial  Legislature,  in  November  and  December,  1836,  I  will  relate  an  incident  or 
two  m  relation  to  the  selection  of  Madison  as  the  seat  of  government,  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  never  found  their  way  into  print  : 

"  The  location  of  the  capital  was  the  all-important  question  before  the  Legislature,  and  a 
very  animated  and  somewhat  angry  warfare  was  carried  on  between  the  friends  of  Milwaukee,  Cass- 
Tille,  Mineral  Point,  Madison  and  many  other  places  for  the  recognition  of  their  favorite  as  the  most 
eligible  site  for  the  future  seat  of  government.  J.  D.  Doty,  of  Green  Bay,  and  Gov.  Mason,  of  Mich- 
igan, had  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  land  of  the  United  States  between  what  was  then  known 
as  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Four  Lakes,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  Doty,  with  all  the  proverbial 
integrity  and  adroit  skill  that  characterizes  the  modern  lobbyist  at  Washington,  was  on  hand  with  a 
beautiful  plat  of  Madison  to  convince  the  members  that  it  was  far  better  to  locate  the  capital  in 
ttie  interior  than  either  on  Lake  Michigan  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the 
population  of  the  Territory  at  that  time  was  mostly  located.  Themost  common  and  convincing  argu- 
ment to  secure  votes  in  favor  of  his  proposition  seemed  to  be  that  by  locating  the  capital  in  the 
ntenor  It  would  promote  the  settlement  of  a  large  tract  of  country  then  without  inhabitants,  and 
wnen  the  whole  territory  was  settled  up  it  would  be  found  to  be  exactly  in  the  right  spot.  This, 
the°f^t*^l!  °^''®°^'^^®  reason  why  a  majority  voted  for  Madison,  but  the  records  soon  revealed 
date  th  f  *  ^^'^^  proportion  of  the  members  had  deeds  of  lots  in  their  pockets  of  earlier 
votes  passage  of  the  bill,  which  clearly  indicated  the  real  reason  that  influenced  their 
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"  No  matter  now  about  the  reason,  the  location  of  the  capital  at  Madison  has  been  univer- 
sally admitted  as  the  best  and  most  appropriate  that  could  possibly  have  been  made  by  every 
one  except  our  Milwaukee  friends,  who  were  so  shocked  at  the  immorality  of  the  proceeding  that 
for  more  than  thirty  years  they  never  once  forgo i  to  modestly  ask  for  its  removal. 

"  There  had  long  been  a  feud  between  Gov.  Dodge  and  Doty,  which  had  ripened'  into 
personal  hatred,  so  that  the  two  were  scarcely  on  speaking  terms,  and  on  that  account  it 
was  feared  by  the  latter  and  his  friends  that  the  Governor  would  stay  proceedings  by  a  veto. 
The  Governor,  however,  regarded  the  location  with  favor,  and  gave  the  act  his  approval.  Soon 
after  the  bill  became  a  law,  Doty  called  on  Gov.  Dodge  at  the  executive  office,  and,  with  his 
blandest  smile  and  in  his  most  fascinating  manner,  said:  '  Gov.  .Dodge,  it  will  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  you  with  a  deed  of  a  few  lots  in  the  new  capital  of  Wisconsin.'  An  electric 
shock  could  not  have  produced  a  more  sudden  and  marked  effect.  Springing  to  his  feet,  with 
pompous  native  dignity  and  chilling  deportment,  with  his  right  hand  clenched  and  raised  to  give 
emphasis  to  his  short,  crisp  sentences,  he  exclaimed :  '  Judge  Doty — when  I  want  any  lots  in 
Madison,  sir — I  will  call  on  yon,  sir — by  G — d,  sir  !' 

"  The  records  do  not  show  that  he  ever  made  the  promised  call.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
interview;  I  only. know  the  story  was  currently  circulated  and  keenly  relished  by  those  well 
acquainted  with  both  parties." 

STAKIN9   OUT   "  THE   TOWN." 

The  surveys  made  by  the  surveyor,  Suydam,  upon  his  visit  to  the  Four  Lakes,  in 
company  with  Doty,  in  October  1836,  preparatory  to  laying  out  "the  town  of  Madison," 
were  of  little  account.  The  platting  was  mostly  done  from  the  township  plats  of  the  United 
States  surveyors,  and  of  course  none  of  the  lots  had  been  staked  out,  not  even  the  public  square. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken,  therefore,  before  getting  settlers  to  move  upon  the  site,  was  to  survey 
the  public  square  and  some  lots  and  blocks  adjacent  thereto;  as  purchases  thus  far  made  were 
all  in  that  vicinity.  To  do  this  work,  Doty  employed  Moses  M.  Strong,  a  surveyor,  residing  at 
Mineral  Point.     Mr.  Strong  says  : 

"  During  the  winter  of  1836-37,  I  was  employed  by  James  Duane  Doty  to  survey  and 
stake  off  the  capitol  square,  now  usually  designated  'the  park,'  in  Madison,  and  some  lots  in 
the  vicinity.  On  the  17th  of  February,  John  Catlin  and  I  started  from  Mineral  Point  to  per- 
form this  work.  We  spent  the  first  night  at  the  house  of  John  Messersmith,  about  twelve  miles 
€ast  of  Mineral  Point,  where  we  engaged  his  son  George  to  go  with  us.  Before  we  again  started, 
we  were  joined  by  Josiah  A.  Noonan,  who  desired  toA^ve  some  surveying  done  in  the  same 
vicinity.     I  kept  a  diary  while  absent,  and  I  find  these  entries  therein : 

"  '  February  17. — Bought  surveying-chain,  shirt  and  gloves,  and  same  day  started  with 
John  Catlin  for  Madison,  and  stayed  at  Messersmith's.  J.  A.  Noonan  joined  us,  bringing  a 
letter  from  J.  D.  Doty.     Noonan  will  go  with  us  to  Madison. 

"  '  February  18. — Bought  at  Ebenezer  Brigham's  provisions  for  the  excursion  at  $15,  and 
went  on  to  Steel's,  on  Haney's  Creek,  near  what  is  now  Cross  Plains  Station,  on  Black  Earth 
Creek  [town  of  Cross  Plains,  Dane  County],  Noonan  and  George  Messersmith  in  company. 

"  '  February  19. — Went  to  Michael  St.  Cyr's  and  finished  Noonan's  work  on  north  side  of 
Fourth  Lake  [now  Lake  Mendota],  and  slept  at  St.  Cyr's. 

"  '  February  20. — Finished  meanders  op  Fourth  and  Little  Lake  [the  latter  now  known  as 
Lakp  Wingra]. 

"'February  21. — Finished  Noonan's  meanders  on  Third  Lake  [now  Lake  Monona],  and 
he  paid  me  |70  for  myself  and  Catiin.     Then  we  commenced  work  for  Doty  at  Madison. 

"  '  February  22. — Continued  Doty's  work  at  Madison  ;  camped  there,  aiid  at  daylight  were 
•driven  off  by  a  severe  snowstorm.     W,e  went  to  St.  Cyr's  and  spent  the  day. 

"  'February  23. — Remained  at  St.  Cyr's,  because  of  the  snowstorm. 
'  February  24. — Continued  Doty's  work  at  Madison,  and  went  to  St.  Cyr's. 
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" '  February  26. — Returned  to  Madison  and  finished  all  of  Doty's  work  west  of  canal,  [that 
is  west  of  the  present  East  and  West  Canal  streets],  and  then  went  to  Wallace  Rowan's  and 
slept,  having  paid  St.  Cyr  $13.50.' 

"  Rowan  lived  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Fort  Winnebago  at  that  time,  where  now  is 
Poynette,  in  Columbia  County.  He  lived  in  the  ordinary  log  house  of  those  days.  We  slept  on 
the  floor.  There  was  no  appearance  of  his  having  just  arrived  there,  though  I  cannot  say  how 
long  he  had  been  living  at  that  place. 

"  From  Rowan's  we  went  to  the  Wisconsin  River ;  followed  down  that  stream  to  Helena, 
and  thence  went  to  Mineral  Point.  I  am  positive  this  was  in  February,  1837,  both  from  my 
recollection  and  from  documentary  evidence  in  my  possession." 

Concerning  this  surveying  and  platting  in  Madison,  J.  A.  Noonan,  one  of  the  party,  says  : 

"  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1837,  I  made  an  arrangement  with  J.  D.  Doty,  at  Green 
Bay,  to  go  to  Mineral  Point  and  get  a  surveying  party  to  go  to  Madison  and  meander  the 
shores  of  Third  and  Dead  Lakes  [Monona  and  Wingra],  with  a  view  of  platting  the  western 
addition  to  Madison  and  to  stake  out  some  lots  in  the  main  part  of  the  plat  near  where  the  capitol 
now  stands.  At  Mineral  Point,  I  employed  Moses  M.  Strong,  John  Catlin  and  George  Messer- 
smith  to  go  to  Madison-  and  do  the  required  surveying.  Mr.  Strong  was  the  sueveyor,  the  rest 
of  us  common  hands.  Mr.  Messersmith  took  a  sleigh  and  a  span  of  horses  from  his  father's 
barn,  at  Messers'  Grove,  four  miles  west  of  Heacox's  house,  and,  with  supplies  obtained  at  Min- 
eral Point,  we  set  out  on  our  expedition. 

''  We  followed  the  military  road  to  Berry  Haney's,  at  Black  Earth,  and  went  from  there  to 
St.  Cyr's,  and,  crossing  the  Fourth  Lake,  struck  the  south  shore  a  little  west  from  where  the 
university  farm  now  is.  I  was  on  horseback,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  in  the  sleigh.  Before 
we  had  selected  a  camping  spot,  a  severe  snowstorm  came  upon  us,  and  we  put  back  to  St.  Cyr's 
and  took  a  fresh  start  in  the  morning. 

"  It  was  very  dark,  the  snow  beating  upon  us  fast,  and,  but  for  Strong's  tact  and  experi- 
ence as  a  frontiersman,  I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  effected  the  crossing  of  the  lake.  The 
next  morning  we  returned  and  made  our  camp  on  the  marsh,  and  near  a  spring  and  running 
water,  on  Section  22.  From  the  northwest  corner  of  that  section  we  took  our  bearings  along 
the  section  line  to  the  Dead  Lake — more  properly  Duck  or  Wingra  Lake.  The  last  name  I 
learned  from  Joe  Pelkie,  the  early  French  settler,  was  the  Indian  name  for  that  body  of  water, 
and  I  had  it  "so  entered  on  the  map  in  that  month,  February,  by  Heading  and  Delaplaine,  of 
Milwaukee.  We  meandered  the  Dead  Lake  to  its  outlet,  and  then  commenced  with  the  Third 
Lake  at  our  line.  We  then  changed  our  quarters  to  near  the  head  of  the  Third  Lake.  I 
remember  George  Messersmith  and  I  undertook  to  cut  through  the  ice  for  water,  and  we  had  to 
cut  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deeper  than  the  length  of  our  ax  handle.  What  we  supposed 
would  be  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  we  found  a  wearisome  job  before  we  got  through  with  it. 

"  After  four  days'  surveying,  the  work  for  the  party  with  which  I  was  interested  was  done, 
and,  provisions  getting  scarce,  I  started  for  Milwaukee  by  way  of  the  First  Lake  [Kegonsa]. 
Ihe  first  night  I  stayed  with  Pelkie  and  Armell,  two  French  traders  that  lived  with  squaws  on 
the  east  side  of  the  First  Lake.  There  I  found  plenty  of  forage  for  my  horse  and  some  excel- 
lent potatoes  for  myself.  I  made  a  hearty  supper  and  breakfast  of  roasted  potatoes  and  salt, 
and,  with  a  large  roasted  potato  in  each  pocket  of  my  overcoat,  I  started  in  the  morning  for 

THE    FIRST    HOUSE. 

Madison  had  been  platted ;  Madison  had  become  the  capital  of  the  Territory  ;  Madison 
Baa  been  (a  small  portion  of  it)  staked  out;  but  Madison  was  still  without  a  house  or  an  in- 

The  first  house  in  Madison  was  built  by  John  Catlin.     This  is  his  story  : 
n       ^  ^''^^  ''8''  to  Madison  was  in  company  with  Moses  M.  Strong,  Josiah  A.  Noonan  and 

Hnra  f  M    W  ™'*^  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  "^^^^  ^°^  ^°  December,  1836),  to  survey  out  and  find  the 
0  Mr.  Noonan's  lands,  lying  west  and  adjoining  Madison.     We  found  the  snow  very  deep, 
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and  after  a  hard  day's  work,  wading  in  it,  we  camped  at  night  between  the  Third  Lake 
[Monona]  and  Uead  Lake  [Wingra],  where  we  found  some  timber  and  a  sheltered  spot.  With  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  we  made  a  log-heap  fire,  and  ate  our  snack,  and  after  the  fire  had  thawed 
the  snow  and  warmed  the  ground,  we  removed  it  to  a  little  distance  and  made  our  bed  on 
the  ashes.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  but  we  slept  warm,  and  the  next  morning  Mr. 
Noonanleft  us  on  horseback  for  Milwaukee.  The  snow  being  too  deep  to  survey  out  and  find 
the  corners  of  the  lots  and  blocks  in  Madison,  and  the  weather  extremely  cold,  we  returned  to 
Mineral  Point  to  wait  for  milder  weather. 

"In  February,  1837,  I  again  visited  Madison  with  Mr.  Strong,  who  had  been  employed 
by  James  Duane  Doty  (who  platted  the  town  from  the  township  plats  without  a  survey)  to  sur- 
vey out  some  lots  and  blocks  around  the  public  square  according  to  the  plat  he  furnished,  so 
that  those  persons  who  intended  to  build  could  find  their  lots.  We  found  that  the  snow  still 
covered  the  ground,  and  we  stuck  stakes  in  the  snow,  the  ground  being  too  deeply  frozen  in 
most  places  to  receive  them.  We  camped  in  the  timber  in  the  low  grounds  under  the  hill 
of  Fourth  Lake,  and  were  compelled  to  abandon  our  work  by  a  severe  snowstorm,  that  so 
blinded  us  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  found  our  way  across  the  Fourth  Lake  to  the 
cabin  of  St.  Cyr,  where  we  stayed  two  days,  until  the  storm  was  over.  While  there  I  made  a 
contract  with  him  to  erect  the  body  of  a  log  house  on  Lot  3,  in  Block  90,  where  the  post  office 
now  stands,  which  he  put  up  in  that  month,  but  the  house  was  not  finished  until  spring. 

"  In  the  spring  I  drew  the  pine  lumber  to  finish  the  house  from  Helena,  on  the  Wisconsin 
River,  at  a  cost  of  over  $90  per  thousand  feet,  and  was  so  unfortunate,  after  its  completion  in 
very  good  style,  as  to  have  the  inside  burnt  out  before  any  one  lived  in  it."  * 

The  first  master-builder  then  in  Madison,  or  the  first  one  to  act  as  such,  upon  the  site  of 
what  is  now  the  city,  was  Michel  St.  Cyr,  who  lived  on  the  northwest  side  of  Lake  Mendota 
at  the  time. 

THE    PECKS. 

Eben  Peck  was  born  in  Shoreham,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1804,  and  was  taken  to  Middle- 
bury,  Genesee,  now  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  his  parents  when  quite  a  child  ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Vermont  in  1827,  he  established  himself  in  business  in  Middletown,  Rutland  County.  There 
he  was  married,  February  24,  1829,  to  Miss  Roseline  Willard,  a  native  of  Middletown,  born 
February  24,  1808 ;  the  wedding  taking  place  in  the  house  in  which  she  was  born,  with  her 
'parents,  grandparents  and  numerous  friends  and  relatives  present.  .  -In  1832  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peck  moved  to  Middlebury,  N.  ¥.,  and  thence,  in  1836,  to  Blue  Mounds. 

Mrs.  Peck's  mother  was  Julia  Ann  Burnham  ;  and  her  Grandmother  Burnham,  (wife  of 
John  Burnham,  lawyer  of  the  Bennington  bar)  was  a  sister  of  Isaac  Clark,  of  Castleton,  Vt.,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  known  as  Old  Rifle,  and  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  war  of 
1812,  making  a  successful  expedition  against  Massequoi,  Lower  Canada,  October  12,  1813 ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  Judge  of  the  County  Court ;  died  at  Cas- 
tleton January  31, 1822,  aged  seventy-three.  Clark  was  the  grandfather  of  Satterlee  Clark, 
an  early  pioneer  of  Wiscohsin,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 

Mr.  Peck  having  moved  to  Blue  Mounds  in  1836,  his  attention  was  early  called  to  the  de- 
sirability of  investing  in  some  lots  in  the  (to  be)  city  of  Madison.  He  made  some  purchases 
there,  and  determined  to  become  a  settler  in  "  the  town."  So  in  March,  1837,  he  began  work 
upon  the  site,  by  getting  together  some  materials  for  a  house.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Peck : 

'■  We  came  direct  from  Genessee  County,  N.  Y.,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Michigan  City 
and  Chicago,  to  the  Blue  Mounds,  at  which  place  we  arrived  July,  1836,  our  goods  having  been 
shipped  by  the  way  of  Green  Bay  and  Portage ;  and  as  a  fort  was  then  kept  at  each  ot 
those  points,  and  the  Blue  Mounds  being  situated  on  the  military  road  between  those  places 
and  Mineral  Point  and  Galena,  there  was  considerable  travel.     A  post  office  was  establisnea 

*rrom  Durrie's  "  History  of  Madison,"  pp.  36,  36. 
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at  Ebenezer  Brigham's,  at  the  Blue  Mounds.  We  took  his  house,  with  everything  apper- 
taining thereto,  his  large,  excellent  garden,  a  number  of  cows,  etc.,  and  boarded  himself  and 
his  farming  and  mining  hands  during  autumn  and  winter  ;  also  entertained  travelers  ;  and  as  the 
Legislature  convened  at  Belmont  that  season,  and  J.  D.  Doty  being  the  principal  proprietor  of 
land  at  the  Four  Lakes,  a  good  part  of  the  members  were  bought  with  slices  therefrom  to  locate 
the  seat  of  government  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  northern  members  we 
purchased  lots  at  that  place,  and  immediately  sent  hands  and  teams  to  erect  three  large  rooms 
or  buildings,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  erected  before  I  ever  saw  the  place. 

"  The  men  employed  to  erect  this  first  house  were  two  Frenchmen,  one  named  Joe  Pelkie, 
the  name  of  the  other  is  forgotten.  They  were  with  a  party  of  Winnebagoes  who  had  spent  that 
winter  at  the  largest  of  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  Abraham  Wood  superintended  the  work.  Wood 
then  hved  at  Strawberry  or  Squaw  Point — since  better  known  as  Winnequah.  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Third  Lake.  He  had  a  squaw  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Winnebago  Chief  De  Kaury.  Wood 
subsequently  removed  to  Baraboo,  and  erected  a  saw-mill  there.  During  the  erection  of  these 
cabins,  which  was  in  March,  Mr.  Peck  made  two  excursions  with  teams  to  Madison,  to  carry  out 
supplies  and  give  directions  about  the  work.  There  was  then  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  lakes 
were  frozen,  so  that  Mr.  Peck  crossed  on  the  ice  to  Strawberry  Point,  to  stay  over  night  at 
Wood's.  Pelkie  remained  in  and  around  Madison  for  some  time.  At  one  time.  Berry  Haney, 
a  noted  character,  shot  Pelkie  in  a  dispute  about  a  land  claim,  and  when  last  heard  from  Pel- 
kie was  still  carrying  the  ball  in  his  back.  The  other  Frenchman,  the  companion  of  Pelkie  in 
building  our  cabins,  had  a  squaw  wife  whose  brother  was  stabbed  and  killed  on  the  beach  of 
Third  Lake. 

"  In  March,  Mr.  Doty  and  lady  (their  residence  being  at  Green  Bay)  put  up  over  night 
with  us.  They  found  a  decent,  clean  table,  a  thing  seldom  seen  in  those  days.  I  informed 
Mrs.  Doty  that  we  were  going  to  settle  in  Madison.  She  said  if  I  would  be  the  first  housekeeper 
there  I  should  have  a  present  and  my  choice  of  the  best  lot  in  the  place.  It  was  also  confirmed 
by  her  husband,  hut,  by-the-bye,  I  never  got  it,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1837,  we  arrived  there, 
and  as  we  were  well  aware  what  our  business  would  be  when  settled,  we  provided  ourselves  accord- 
ingly, and  purchased  at  Mineral  Point  over  flOO  worth  of  groceries,  as  I  have  the  bills  now  to 
show.  Among  the  items  were  one  barrel  of  pork,  two  of  flour,  one  of  crackers,  one  of  sugar, 
naif-barrel  dried  fruit,  one  box  of  tea,  and  as  good  a  sack  of  coffee  as  was  ever  brought  into  the 

I  State  ;  besides  a  half-barrel  of  pickles,  put  up  by  myself,  also  a  tub  of  butter,  and  jars  of  plums 
and  cranberries  collected  from  Blue  Mounds  thickets.  All  these  were  carried  to  Madison  when 
we  moved,  besides  a  good  load  of  potatoes.  I  also  made  six  more  bed-ticks,  to  be  filled  with 
grass  or  hay  as  occasion  required,  as  we  fetched  but  four  feather  beds  with  us. 

"We  started  from  Brigham's  place,  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of  April, 

^  after  dmner,  with  our  teams,  I  riding  an  Indian  pony.  We  traveled  about  seven  miles,  where 
some  person  had  made  a  claim,  and  had  laid  about  five  rounds  of  logs  toward  a  cabin.  We 
camped  therein  that  night,  with  a  tent  over  us.  The  next  day,  the  14th,  we  pushed  on.  A  more 
pleasant  day  I  never  wish  to  see ;  but  I  had  a  severe  headache  before  night.  We  pitched  our 
tent  on  a  little  rise  of  ground,  within  three  miles  of  Madison,  spread  down  our  beds,  and  rested 

I    comlortably  till  near  3  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  when  we  were  awakened  by  a  tremendous 

f  ™'^^l»™  and  howling  of  wolves,  and  found  snow  five  or  six  inches  deep,  which  continued 
to  fall  until  after  we  arrived  in  Madison. 

,  ,  .J^®{J'  ^°^j  here  we  are  at  Madison,  on  the  15th,  sitting  in  a  wagon  under  a  tree,  with  a 
ea-qmlt  thrown  over  my  own  and  my  little  boy's  head,  in  a  tremendous  storm  of  snow  and  sleet, 
wenty-tive  miles  from  any  inhabitants  on  one  side  (Blue  Mounds),  and  nearly  one  hundred  on 

Tth  K  ^*"''^®^'  ^^^^  ^^  '°  ^^  ^°°®  ■  ^°  ^^^°  ^^^  buildings  with  no  floors  laid,  and 
oimng  but  great  sleepers  laid  across  to  walk  on  ?     No ;  I  must  have  the  buildings  plastered 

Wisco  *'  ■  ^^''^  ^^^^  first— only  one  saw-mill  in  the  Territory,  and  that  away  up  in  the 
b  — iustT'-li'™''^  ^^^  ^°^  completed,  and  of  course  no  lumber;  but  there  lies  a  pile  of  puncheons 
'  Pnnn^v,        "*  ,*  P®°  ""•^^'"  'his  tree,  and  move  in  my  stove,  and  we  will  crawl  in  there.     Sure 

enough  we  soon  had  it  completed  and  a  fire  built. 
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"  Some  two  weeks  from  this  time,  or  about  the  Ist  of  May,  on  a  pleasant  day,  there  were 
about  fifteen  men  arrived  from  Milwaukee  to  look  a  road  through  and  see  Madison.  Among 
the  number  were  A.  A.  Bird,  the  two  Pixleys,  merchants ;  W.  M.  Dennis  and  Col.  Morton  of 

the  land  office — but  I  cannot  enumerate  names.     Well,  we  had  a  spacious  dining-room under 

the' broad  canopy  of  heaven — where  I  spread  tables  for  them.  A  portion  of  the  party,  the  hired 
men,  set  out  on  their  return  the  next  day.  We  immediately  sent  a  team  to  the  other  side  of 
FourtlL  Lake,  where  there  had  been  some  hay  put  up  by  a  party  of  half-breed  French  and 
Indians,  and  got  a  load  of  it,  with  which  we  filled  our  bed-ticks ;  we  then  laid  down  puncheons 
in  one  end  of  one  of  the  buildings,  spread  down  our  beds,  built  a  fire  of  chips  (hewn  from  the 
logs)  at  the  other  end  between  the  sleepers,  tacked  three  or  four  sheets  for  bed  curtains  around  the 
walls,  and  there  they  rested ;  and  they  stayed  with  us  three  or  four  days,  enjoying  themselves 
hunting  and  fishing  around  the  lakes,  and  looking  at  the  country,  and  then  left  for  Mineral 
Point,  or  perhaps  Galena  ;  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  Bird  returned,  accompanied. by  J.  D.  Doty, 
Bbenezer  Brigham  and  others. 

"  Doty  observed,  '  Why  do  you  not  move  into  your  house  ? '  '  Why,  my  dear  sir,'  I  replied, 
'  I  must  have  it  plastered  with  lime  first.'  Said  he,  '  We  do  not  know  as  there  is  a  lime  quarry 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  you,  and  you  need  not  expect  to.  live  in  this  pen  until  there  is  one 
found  and  burned.  No,  no ;  you  must  move  in.  We  will  help  daub  up  the  kitchen  part  on  the 
outside  with  mud,  and  when  the  lime  is  found  you  can  finish  the  inside  to  suit  you.'  So  at  it 
they  went  (only  think.  Governors,  Esquires  and  Mayors  in  prospective,  daubing  cabins!)  and  by 
night  we  were  all  comfortably  situated  in  the  kitchen.  And  this  is  the  room  in  which,  a  week 
subsequently,  the  Scotch-born  and  English-bred  Featherstonhaugh  was  entertained. 

"  The  size  of  this  room  was  twenty-four  feet  long  and  eighteen  or  twenty  wide — the  same 
length  of  the  dining-room,  and  situated  immediately  back  of  it — wherein  they  used  to  dance 
cotillions,  three  sets  at  the  same  time.  The  other  two  buildings  were  joined  on  the  northeast 
and  southeast  corners  of  the  kitchen,  leaving  a  passage,  where  afterward  was » erected  a  frame 
dining-room,  in  which  many  a  weary  traveler  and  hungry  wight  was  fed." 

So  the  first  settlers  in  Madison  were  Eben  and  Roseline  Peck,  and  they  had  with  them  a  son- 
Victor.      Their  house,  the  first  one  inhabited  in  "  the  town,  '  was  located  on  Lot  6,  Block  107, 
south  side  of  Butler  street.     In  June,  1838,  the  Pecks  having  vacated  the  house,  it  was  occu- 
•  pied  by  Robert  L.  Ream,  and  there  his  daughter,  Vinnie,  the  artist,  was  born.      The  building 
was  demolished  in  1857. 

Mrs.  Peck,  going  to  Baraboo  with  her  husband  in  the  fall  of  1840,  was  the  first  while 
woman  to  cross  the  Baraboo  Blufis  and  make  her  home  in  the  valley  north  of  them.  They  set- 
tled on  their  claim  previously  made  on  that  part  of  the  river  known  as  the  Lower  Ox-Bow,  since 
platted  and  called  Manchester.  Here  they  lived  for  seven  years,  when  they  were  dispossessed 
of  their  claim.  They  then  moved  to  Mrs.  Peck's  present  home,  having  laid  claim  to  a  part  of 
the  region  now  known  as  Peck's  Prairie,  and  commenced  the  improvement  of  a  farm.  Mr.  Peck 
soon  after  started  for  Oregon  and  California,  and,  while  on  the  way  out,  was  killed  by  Indians. 
Mrs.  Peck  was  left  with  two  children  to  battle  for  a  livelihood,  and  her  subsequent  experience 
was  sore  enough.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  take  her  home  from  her  under  the  pre-emp- 
tion laws,  and,  to  save  it,  she  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest.  In 
early  days,  before  the  coming  of  a  physician,  Mrs.  Peck  treated  the  sick  with  much  success. 
She  remembers  setting  the  broken  leg  of  a  neighbor's  child,  who  lived  five  miles  away,  she  bemg 
compelled  to  ride  behind  her  husband  along  an  Indian  trail  after  dark  to  reach  the  house ;  and 
when  she  arrived  there  was  not  a  candle  in  the  house,  the  father  of  the  child  being  compelled 
to  walk  half  a  mile  to  a  neighbor's,  who  had  some  lard,  from  which  a  "  grease  dip  "  was  made. 
The  operation  was  successfully  performed,  and  the  child  rapidly  recovered.  Mrs.  Peck  says 
there  were  no  deaths  in  the  Baraboo  Valley  till  after  doctors  came.  Mrs.  Peck's  children 
are  both  alive.  The  eldest,  Victor,  was  born  April  25,  1833,  and  now  resides  in  Milwaukee; 
the  other,  Wisconsiana  Victoria,  is  the  wife  of  Nelson  Wheeler,  of  Chippewa  Falls.  Victoria 
was  born  in  Madison,  September  14,  1837 — the  first  white  child  born  there. 
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MADISON  ON  ITS  WAT  TO  GLOEY. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1837,  A.  A.  Bird,  the  acting  Commissioner  for  constructing  the 
capitol,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  thirty-six  workmen,  again  arrived  in  Madison. 

Josiah  Pierce,  one  of  Bird's  men,  was  born  in  New  Salem,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  May  21, 
1783  and  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  ;  in  1827,  moved  with  his  family  from  his  native 
State  to  Butternuts,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1837,  he  migrated  with  his  wife 
and  seven  children  to  Wisconsin.  He  was  engaged  by  Bird  to  remove  from  Milwaukee  to  Mad- 
ison to  board  some  of  his  workmen  on  the  capitol.     Mr.  Pierce's  family  also  came  with  Bird's 

party. 

Mr.  Pierce's  was  the  second  family  that  settled  in  Madison  ;  but  his  purpose  was  only  to 
make  it  a  temporary  residence,  intending  to  find  a  good  locality  elsewhere  and  open  up  a  farm. 
In  November  of  that  year,  he  removed  two  miles  south  of  the  present  village  of  Monticello, 
Green  Co.,  and  made  a  location  ;  his  nearest  neighbors  resided  in  Exeter,  seven  miles  distant. 
He  was  an  invalid  when  he  settled  there ;  but  his  health  improved,  and  he  was  able  to  attend  ta 
business  for  several  years.  He  died  December  25,  1843,  aged  nearly  sixty- one  years.  His 
widow,  Ruth  Pierce,  survived  till  June  8,  1867,  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Mrs.  Peck's  remembrance  of  the  second  arrival  of  Bird  in  Madison — this  time  with  his 
party  of  thirty-six  workmen,  as  previously  mentioned — is  of  interest : 

"  Our  next  large  arrival  at  Madison  was  A.  A.  Bird  again,  with  some  thirty  or  forty  men, 
hired  in  Milwaukee,  to  commence  operations  on  the  public  buildings ;  he  also  brought  with  him 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Pierce,  with  two  or  three  grown-up  daughters,  for  the  purpose  of  cook- 
ing for  his  workmen.  Bird  immediately  commenced  to  put  up  a  log  boarding  house,  and  in  a 
week's  time  had  it  completed  and  Pierce  moved  in.  His  next  work  was  putting  up  and  inclos- 
ing a  frame  dining-room  for  us." 

Of  the  thirty-six  workmen  brought  to  Madison  by  Bird,  the  names  of  the  following  are 
remembered : 

William  Simonds,  Jefferson  Holmes,  Mr.  Holloway,  Darwin  Clark,  David  Hyer,  Thomas 
Jackson,  David  Williams,  E.  Hewitt,  Giles  Briggs,  Henry  Gage,  J.  W.  Corning,  D.  Mumford, 
James  Tinline,  Gilbert  and  Delos  Bundy,  Richard  Rockwood,  Mr.  Nelson,  George  W.'  Eastman, 
H.  W.  Thornton,  Horace  and  William  Laurence,  William  Ferrill,  Jefferson  Kinney,  Chauncey 
Leland,  Hiram  Sleeper,  Mr.  Toby,  Joseph  Brewer,  Mr.  Pratt  and  Charles  H.  Bird.  Isaac 
H.  Palmer  also  came  with  the  company,  but  he  was  not  in  Bird's  employ. 

Of  the  party  who  came  June  10,  the  following,  it  is  known,  remained  in  Madison  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period — becoming  residents  of  the  place : 

A.  A.  Bird,  Darwin  Clark  (still  a  citizen  of  Madison),  Thomas  Jackson,  Isaac  H.  Palmer, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Jefferson  Holmes,  Chauncey  Leland,  David  Hyer  and  Charles  H.  Bird. 

Thus  writes  one  of  the  thirty-six,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  to  his  surviving  comrades  : 

"  I  address  you  who  are  left  of  that  then  young  and  daring  company,  which  braved  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  a  pioneer  journey  to  Madison,  then  occupied,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, by  wild,  untutored  savages ;  the  smoke  of  whose  wigwams  could  be  seen  from  the  heights, 
as  we  approached,  ascending  from  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  lakes. 

'What  a  soul-animating  sight,  as  memory  bridges  the  chasm  made  by  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  we  stand  again  upon  the  eminence  overlooking  the  site  of  the  future  city  !  0  !  the  joy 
and  exultation  of  that  hour  was  fit  reward  for  the  hardships  we  had  endured  in  constructing 
roads,  traversing  deluged  marshes,  drenched  almost  nightly  with  rain,  fording  rivers,  etc.  There 
reposed  before  us  the  object  of  all  our  toils — a  beautiful  elevation  upon  which  the  capitol  was  to 
*   But,  surrounded  by  nature's  most  enchanting  adornments,  the  lakes  of  liquid  silver,  which 
completely  encircled  in  their  embrace  that  beautiful  grove,  furnished  with  a  natural  growth  of 
I      e  choicest  trees  of  the  West,  under  the  shade  of  which  one  could  afterward,  at  almost  any  time, 
groups  of  Indians,  of  all  ages,  enjoying  themselves  hugely  in  watching  us  in  our  various 
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"  Our  enthusiasm  vented  itself  in  shaking  of  hands,  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  throwing 
of  caps  as  high  as  vigorous  hands  could  hurl  them.  We  had  almost  reached  our  desired  haven 
— our  Western  home  ;  and  the  choicest  cf  fish  and  game,  together  with  the  varied  products  of  the 
soil,  which  abundantly  furnished  our  primitive  tables,  proved  that  the  greatest  value  of  the  scene 
lay  not  in  its  beauty." 

On  the  same. day  of  the  arrival  6f  Bird's  party — June  10,  came  Simeon  Mills,  who  is  still 
a  resident  of  Madison.  The  next  day  he  engaged  Isaac  Towers  to  build  him  a  log  building 
16x18  feet,  for  a  store,  and  went  to  Galena  to  purchase  goods.  Towers  was  a  resident  of  Min- 
eral Point. 

Doty,  of  course,  was,  during  the  first  months  of  the  settlement  of  Madison,  a  frequent 
visitor.     His  arrival  in  June  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Peck  : 

"  Then  comes  Doty,  again,  and  says,  '  Madam,  prepare  yourself  for  company  on  the  Fourth 
[of  July],  as  a  riumber  from  Milwaukee,  Mineral  Point,  Fort  Winnebago  and  Galena  have  con- 
cluded to  meet  here  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  place  and  celebrating  the  day.'.  '  Why,  what 
shall  I  do?'  said  I,  'here  is  my  husband  and  brother,  both  blind  with  inflammation  in  their 
eyes  so  that  I  have  to  feed  them,,  and  no  lumber  either  to  lay  the  upper  or  dining-room  floor.' 
'Just  constitute  me  your  agent,' he  replied,  '  and  I  will  contract  for  whatever  you  want;  and 
there  is  a  crib  of  lumber  just  run  down  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  lying  at  Helena,  from  Whitney's 
Mill,'  the  first,  and  then  the  only,  saw-mill  in  the  Territory.  He  went  and  contracted  for 
the  lumber  at  $69  a  thousand  (I  have  still  some  articles  of  furniture  manufactured  from  that 
first  lumber,  and  I  prize  them  as  others  would  relics  from  Mount  Vernon  or  the  Charter  Oak) ; 
he  also  contracted  for  a  load  of  crockery  and  table  fixtures,  provisions,  wines,  liquors,  pickles, 
preserves,  more  bed-ticking,  bedding,  and  finally  everything  that  I  sent  for  at  Mineral  Point, ' 
and  ordered  teams  to  convey  them  to  Madison. 

"  On  the  2d  day  of  July  there  was  a  drove  of  cattle  from  Illinois  driven  through  Madison 
to  Green  Bay,  out  of  which  we  purchased  beeves  and  veal.  On  the  same  day,  my  husband  was 
led  out  blind  and  put  into  the  stage,  with  his  eyes  carefully  excluded  from  the  light,  and  sent 
to  Fort  Winnebago,  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  eyes  operated  upon  by  the  surgeon  of  the  gar- 
rison, where  he  would  try  to  get  a  quiet,  dark  room,  away  from  confusion — pshaw,  talk  about  the 
time  that  tried  men's  souls,  just  as  if  a  woman  had  none — but  the  recruits  had  just  arrived  there 
from  Green  Bay,  and  there  was  more -confusion  there  than  at  home,  so  next  day  he  returned.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  our  "  gim-cracks  "  had  all  arrived  except  the  lumber,  and  that  made 
its  appearance  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  That  night  our  chamber  floors  were  laid, 
except  over  the  dining-room.  We  had  previously  purchased  300  pounds  of  feathers  of  Mr. 
Rasdall,  an  Indian  trader,  so  our  pillows  were  all  ready,  and  ourbeds  were  all  spread  by  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth,  and  by  1  o'clock  our  dining-room  floor  was  laid,  our  dining- 
table  built  and  dinner  set,  and  between  that  hour  and  sundown  quite  a  large  party  bolted 
something  besides  pork.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  basket  of  champagne  carried  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  there  their  toasts  were  delivered,  songs  sung,  dinner  bell  jingled  between  times,  and 
good  feeling,  friendship  and  hilarity  prevailed  generally  ;  and  next  mornmg  they  shot  my  two 
little  pet  crows." 

On  the  6th  of  September  John  Stoner  and  family  arrived^the  third  family  in  order  of 
settlement.  Mr.  Stoner  erected  a  house  of  logs  near  Lake  Mendota,  on  Block  262.  The  fourth 
family  was  that  of  the  Widow  Bird — the  mother  of  A.  A.  Bird  and  brothers. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  who  came  to  Madison  in  1837,  and  became  residents,  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  there  are  remembered  John  Catlin,  Prosper  B.  Bird,  William  D.  Bird, 
Zenas  H.  Bird,  William  A.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Nelson,  Jairus  Potter  and  Horace  Potter. 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE   LEGISLATXJEB  IN   MADISON. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Territory  met  for  the  first  time  in  Madison  in  November,  1838.  The 
Capitol  was  not  yet  in  a  suitable  condition  to  receive  the  Legislature,  so  that  the  members  oi  e 
Council  met  in  a  little  room  on  the  left  side  of  the  hall  of  the  American  Hotel,  and  the  House 
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of  Representatives  in  the  basement  dining-room,  in  which  permanent  organizations  took  place. 
In  the  basement  room  Gov.  Dodge  delivered  his  first  message  at  the  new  seat  of  government.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a  joint  committee  to  examine  the  public  buildings  and  report 
their  condition,  together  with  the  probable  accommodation  to  be  afforded  the  Legislature.  The 
committee  reported  the  next  day  that  they  had  the  assurance  of  the  Commissioner,  A.  A.  Bird, 
that  the  Representatives'  Hall  and  Council  Chamber  would  be  in  readiness  on  the  succeeding 
day  for  the  Legislative  Assembly.  They  also  reported  that  the  keepers  of  the  three  public  houses 
would  be  fully  prepared,  during  the  week,  to  accommodate  the  members,  to  wit :  at  the  Madison 
House  two  rooms  that  will  accommodate  six  persons ;  at  the  Madison  Hotel,  two  rooms  that 
will  accommodate  four  persons  each ;  and  at  the  American  Hotel,  eight  rooms  sufiBcient  to 
accommodate  twenty-six  persons  ;  and,  further,  that  not  more  than  fifty  persons  can  be  accom- 
modated with  sufficient  rooms  for  the  transaction  of  business.  A  few  days  later,  two  rooms  on 
the  south  side  of  the  capitol  were  pronounced  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  wise  men  of 
the  Legislature,  representing  18,130  inhabitants,  the  population  of  the  then  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin. The  counties  of  Green,  Dane,  Jefferson  and  Dodge  were  represented  in  the  Council  by 
Ebenezer  Brigham,  of  Blue  Mounds. 

PIONEER    "  CHARACTERS." 

"None  but  the  '  oldest  inhabitants '  of  Madison  will  remember  Pinneo,  and  little  was  known 
of  him  even  by  them.  He  was  a  vagabond  naturally,  and  a  long  life  of  dissipation  had  eon- 
firmed  him  in  all  his  vagabond  notions  and  habits.  Pinneo  came  to  Madison  among  the  first, 
and  commenced  work  as  a  shingle-maker,  or  '  shingle-weaver,'  as  he  styled  himself.  He  built 
a  hut  in  the  woods,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mendota,  and,  when  sober,  used  to  retire  to  it  and 
weave  shingles,  for  which  the  new  settlement  offered  a  ready  market.  He  was  a  queer-looking 
object;  a  tall,  round-shouldered,  large-nosed,  gray-eyed  chap,  never  wearing  any  clothing  in 
pleasant  or  foul  weather  save  a  pair  of  coarse  breeches  and  a  red  shirt.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
Yankee,  but  had  coasted  so  long  up  and  down  Western  rivers,  and  had  imbibed  so  much  poor 
whisky,  that  he  had  in  appearance  and  manner  nothing  to  indicate  a  '  Down-East '  origin.  His 
cabin  was  a  mere  shelter — open  in  front,  and  furnished  with  no  article  of  comfort  or  convenience 
save  one  or  two  common  cooking  utensils,  and  the  tools  most  necessary  to  his  business  in  shingle- 
making.  Though  orderly  and  quiet  enough  when  sober,  he  was  the  opposite  when  drunk  ; 
and  when  Pinneo  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  agreeable,  no  place  or  company  was  free  from  intru- 
sion. He  was  not  a  very  agreeable  caller — his  long,  gaunt  form,  bare  head  and  feet,  and  dis- 
gustingly dirty  appearance  were  anything  but  agreeable,  still  they  had  to  be  endured,  as  the 
possessor  of  these  qualities  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Pinneo,  who  had  a  laugh  and  a  joke  for 
every  one,  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  those  choosing  to  command  his  services. 
When  sober,  which  was  only  when  every  artifice  and  cunning  had  failed  to  provide  the  means  of 
getting  drunk,  he  would  retire  to  his  cabin,  work  steadily  and  quietly  until  a  customer  came  for 
shingles,  for  which  terms  of  payment  were  positive — cash  down. 

When  once  in  possession  of  money,  there  was  no  more  work  in  Pinneo,  who  would,  by  a 
more  direct  route,  reach  town  in  time  to  get  glorious  long  before  the  purchaser  made  his  appear- 
ance with  the  shingles.  After  he  had  endured  a  week's  drunk,  his  red  face  and  bare  breast 
sttone  in  the  sun  with  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  and  he  was  a  sight  as  seen  in  the  morning  after  a 
nignt  8  lodging  under  a  tree,  or  under  some  outhouse  shelter,  as  he  shook  himself  and  started  for 

18  mornmg  potation  at  the  nearest  drinking  house.      He  had  not  worn  shoes  for  years,  and  in 
Th   I"      °  *'^°^'cg  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  kicking  out  grubs  and  roots  with  his  bare  toes. 

MS  he  was  often  induced  to  do  for  a  drink,  and  many  was  the  grub  kicked  out  of  King  street 

^  rinneo  long  before  Nicholson  pavement  or  the  ofiice  of  Street  Commissioner  was  thought  of. 

hrad  f  If  ^1  '^'  '°.®''*P®  ^^^  °°1°'"'  ^'^®  ™"<i  turtles,  and  his  toes  resembled  so  many  little  turtle 

u         •  ^^^  '"'  ^°  bruised  and  battered  were  they  by  hard  usage.     Pinneo,  when  drunk, 

priet  *'J'^?^'°"*%  ^^''^  serious  thoughts  and  sometimes  expressed  serious  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 

y  0  his  course  of  life.     His  boon  companion  was  one  Butterfield.     When  the  first  minister 
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visited  Madison,  and  called  the  good  people  together  on  Sunday,  Pinneo  was  among  the  first 
present.  He  listened  attentively  to  the  opening  services,  and  when  the  minister  began  to  speik 
of  a  better  life  than  men  were  leading  in  the  new  country,  Pinneo  very  deliberately  rose  from 
his  seat  and  electrified  the  small  audience  by  saying,  '  That's  so,  Mr.  Philo ;  that's  so.  Butter- 
field's  got  to  be  saved,  and  you  just  hold  on  till  I  bring  him  in.'  Upon  which  he  stalked  out 
of  the  room,  but,  failing  to  find  his  chum,  neglected  himself  to  return. 

"Pinneo  had  but  little  to  commend  him,  even  to  a  passing  notice;  still  he  was  a  type  of 
many  vagabond  frontiermen,  who,  whatever  their  origin,  accomplished  nothing  useful  in  life. 
They  generally  lived  and  died  wretchedly,  as  did  this  Pinneo,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  miner's 
cabin,  his  clothes  taking  fire  while  he  was  on  one  of  his  drunken  frolics."* 

"When  Pinneo  was  in  want  of  a  drink,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  '  Squire'  Seymour, 
who  kept  store  for  the  Deans,  and  run  his  credit.  On  one  occasion,  having  reached  the  utmost 
limit  of  his  financial  standing  with  the  '  Squire,'  he  endeavored  by  persuasive  argument  to  have 
him  give  him  one  drink  more.  The  '  Squire,'  however,  was  inexorable  ;  so  Pinneo  returned  to- 
his  shingle  establishment,  where  he  found  Adam  Smith,  from  whom  he  borrowed  an  empty  pistol,, 
and,  with  a  bottle  in  his  pocket,  started  for  Dean's  store.  On  entering,  he  held  the  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  the  bottle  in  the  other,  and  demanded  that  the  '  Squire '  should  fill  his  bottle.  The 
fierce  attitude  of  the  belligerent  brought  the  '  Squire '  to  terms,  and,  after  filling  the  bottle, 
Pinneo  coolly  showed  him  the  pistol  was  unloaded. "f 

"  The  earliest  inhabitant  will  also  remember  Tom  Jackson.  He  was  of  Scottish  origin,  a 
man  of  intelligence,  but  peculiar  in  his  manner,  amounting  to  eccentricity.  '  Jack,'  as  he  was  com- 
monly called,  was'^a  ship-sawyer  by  trade,  and  came  to  Madison  to  assist  in  ripping  out  with  & 
whip-saw  much  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  building  of  the  first  capitol.  Standing  in  the  saw-pit, 
the  old  fellow  would  labor  hard  and  patiently  during  the  long  hours  of  the  day,  looking  forward 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  mug  and  pipe  at  night.  He  was  a  man  of  '  infinite  mirth,'  good  natured, 
but  awfully  profane  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  seldom  if  ever  uttering  a  sentence  without 
mixing  in  a  fearful  number  of  hard  words.  In  person,  he  was  a  short,  thick-set,  ruddy-looking 
fellow,  gray  eyes,  and  his  head,  with  a  very  narrow  belt  of  yellow  hair  about  its  base,  shiningly 
bald.  Jack  seldom  wore  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  head  covering,  and,  when  he  did,  it  was  but 
the  sorry  remains  of  a  plaid  cap  that  he  brought  from  Bdinboro'  town  with  him.  So  accustomed 
had  he  been  to  going  without  one  that,  on  returning  from  his  work,  he  would  frequently  tuck 
his  cap  under  his  arm  and  march  ofi"  bare  headed,  but,  on  being  told  he  was  not  wearing  it,  he 
would  place  his  hand  on  his  bald  head,  swear  good-naturedly  at  his  carelessness,  and  trudge  back 
to  the  saw-pit  for  the  lost  cap,  never  dreaming  that  he  had  it  under  his  arm.  Jack  was  once 
very  much  confused  at  a  fire.  The  house  where  he  was  boarding,  a  small  log  house,  caught  fire 
in  the  night,  causing  no  little  confusion  among  the  boarders.  Jack  was  soon  on  his  feet,  as  crazy 
as  a  bed-bug,  could  find  nothing,  and  relieved  himself  by  many  a  hard  oath  directed  at  persons 
and  things  about  him.  In  his  search  for  his  pants,  he  caught  hold  of  a  sailor  jacket  belonging 
to  one  of  his  room-mates,  and,  imagining  the  garment  to  be  his  breeches,  thrust  his  feet  through 
the  sleeves,  and,  finding  them  too  short  for  his  legs,  uttered  a  fearful  judgment  upon  the  man 
who  had  cut  off  the  legs  of  his  pantaloons  !  Many  an  anecdote  will  be  remembered  of  old  Jack 
by  those  who  long  ago  listened  to  his  story  and  song.  Tom  has  been  dead  many  years,  and  the 
hope  is  a  fervent  one  that  he  has  gone  to  a  better  place  than  he  often  wished  his  own  soul. 

^"  Jonathan  Butterfield,  of  Topsham,  Vt.,  and  his  partner,  Pinneo,  who  carried  on  a  shingle 
factory  toward  the  Sugar  Bush,  were  the  kind  of  pioneers  it  necessarily  takes  to  build  up  a  new 
country.  They  were  good  workmen,  and  useful  in  their  way,  and,  "when  on  a  bender,  they  were 
the  liveliest  as  well  as  the  noisiest  boysin  the  country.  Near  our  house  stood  a  large  oak  tree, 
the  one  under  which  Mr.  Peck's  family  had  camped  when  they  first  landed  in  Madison.  This 
was  a  beautiful  tree,  valued  for  its  shade  as  well  as  for  its  beauty  and  from  association.  Butter- 
field  knew  how  we  prized  it,  and,  when  strapped  and  his  credit  gone,  his  last  resort  was  an 

*  George  Hyer  in  the  Madison  Onion. 

f  Park's  "  Madison,  Dane  County,  and  Surroundings,"  p.  562. 
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onslaught  on  this  old  tree  with  an  ax,  and  the  only  condition  on  which  he  would  stop  from 
damaging  it  was  to  give  him  an  order  on  Nelson's  or  Than's  grocery.  In  this  manner,  to  save 
the  tree  we  were  repeatedly  obliged  to  compromise  with  him  ;  then  Pinneo  came  in  for  his  share 
of  the  spoils.  Some  of  the  old  settlers  of  Madison  will  remember  the  time  when  Pinneo,  on  a 
spree  without  hat,  shoes,  coat  or  vest,  captured  an  old  white  horse  which  had  been  turned  out 
on  ih'e  common  to  recruit,  mounted  the  animal  bare-backed,  minus  bridle  or  halter,  in  his  ri^ht 
hand  holding  extended  the  jawbone  of  some  defunct  quadruped  (either  horse  or  ox),  and  pro- 
claimed himself  Samson  in  quest  of  the  Philistines,  as  he  dashed  through  the  most  prominent 
streets  of  the  town,  creating  a  decided  sensation.  There  were  then  no  police  or  constable  to 
interfere  with  any  kind  of  sport  or  amusement  one  chose  to  indulge  in. 

"  Another  odd  character  of  those  days  was  Baptiste,  the  half-breed  Frenchman,  living  with 
some  Indians  in  the  adjoining  woods,  who  had  a  natural  propensity  to  possess  himself  of  valuable 
articles,  such  as  axes,  hand-saws,  hammers,  hatchets,  shovels,  etc.,  almost  any  article  for  which 
we  had  daily  use.  He  often  came  to  know  if  we  had  lost  anything,  and,  if  we  had,  would  at 
once  commence  negotiations  for  the  missing  article.  His  terms  were  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  its  value.  When  the  contract  was  concluded  to  his  satisfaction,  he  Would  immediately  go  to 
camp  and  return  with  it,  stating  that  some  bad  Indian  had  stolen  it.  My  wheelbarrow  was  valu- 
able as  well  as  very  useful.  It  was  made  by  a  Milwaukee  cabinet-maker,  and  cost  me  $12  or 
$15.  One  day  it  disappeared.  Baptiste  had  taken  the  precaution  to  ascertain  its  value  before 
proposing  terms  for  its  surrender.  We  failed  to  agree  on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  its  restoration, 
and  I  never  saw  my  wheelbarrow  again."* 

"  A  good  many  years  ago,  an  incident  occurred  in  Madison,  illustrating  high  integrity, 
great  generosity  and  singular  unselfishness,  which,  I  think,  should  be  preserved. 

"Among  the  early  settlers  of  Madison  were  two  single  men — Robert  Moore,  an  English- 
man, and  James  Dow,  a  Scotchman.  Robert  was  always  called  '  Bob,^  and  James  '  Jimmie.' 
'  Jimmie'  Dow  lived  always,  when  I  knew  him,  all  alone  in  a  sort  of  hole  in  the  ground  on  the 
Sauk  road,  about  two  miles  west  of  Madison.  '  Bob  '  lived  in  town  with  old  Uncle  John  Mal- 
low, a  brickmaker,  with  a  large  family.  '  Bob  '  often  visited  '  Jimmie  '  at  his  cabin ;  in  fact,  I 
think  he  made  '  Jimmie's  '  house  his  headquarters.  Thev  were  both  genial,  jolly  good  fellows, 
and  both  excessively  fond  of  their  toddy.  '  Bob  '  was  famous  as  a  whistler.  Every  year,  for 
many  years,  he  used  to  whitewash  the  old  capitol  fence,  when  he  would  always  draw  crowds  by 
his  remarkable  whistling.  '  Jimmie  '  was  a  well-digger,  and  often  worked  at  day's  work  with 
his  team  of  mules,  which  he  always  owned  while  I  knew  him.  He  could  repeat  Burns'  poems 
by  the  hour,  and  was  always,  to  use  his  own  expression,  as  '  dry  as  afesh.'  One  afternoon,  '  Bob ' 
went  out  to  '  Jimmie's,'  and  in  the  evening,  feeling  quite  unwell,  he  startled  his  friend  '  Jimmie' 
by  telling  him  he  was  sure  he  should  not  live  until  morning.  '  Jimmie  '  protested  that  he  was 
only  fidgety  and  frightened.  '  Bob  '  was  deeply  impressed  that  he  should  die  that  night,  and 
he  said:  'Jimmie,  I  owe  you  for  borrowed  money  $30  or  $40,  and  I  owe  Uncle  John  Mallow  more 
than  that  for  board.  Now,  Jimmie,  I  am  sure  I  shall  die  before  morning,  and,  if  I  do,  I  want 
you  to  take  my  gun  and  a  note  I  have  against  a  man  in  Columbus  for  $30,  all  I  have  in  the  world, 
and  give  them  to  Uncle  John,  for  he  is  poor  and  has  a  large  family  to  support,  and  you  must 
fN^/""  "l^^t-  If  I  live,  I  will  pay  you  both.'  '  Jimmie '  said  he  would.  Sure  enough  '  Bob  ' 
did  die  that  night.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  '  Jimmie  '  took  the  gun  and  the  note  to  Uncle 
John  Mallow,  and  that  very  morning  he  brought  the  note  to  me  at  my  house  for  collection,  and 
told  me  this  story.  I  collected  the  note,  Mallow  got  his  pay,  '  Jimmie'  lost  his  debt.  ^Jimmie  ' 
remained  in  Madison  for  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  'Bob,'  but  finally  left.  Whefe  he  went 
to  1  do  not  know.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  he  returned  to  visit  his  old  friends,  but  this  was  no 
PlaM  for  'Jimmie.'     I  did  not  see  him,  but  those  who  did  said  he  was  still  as  '  dry  as  a  fesh.'  "f 

iB^H  k'  ?™.?'  i°  Durrie's  "  History  of  Madison,"  pp.  Ill,  112. 

I  "«orge  B.  Smith,  in  Park's  "  Madison,  Dane  County,  and  Surroundings,"  pp.  669,  660. 
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AN    EARLY   VISIT.* 

About  eleven  years  ago  [1835],  a  young  gentleman  left  this  city  to  take  a  tour  through 
the  Western  country.  His  object,  at  first,  was  to  go  no  further  than  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  He  journeyed  that  far  in  company  with  the  late  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  make  a  treaty 
with  an  Indian  tribe,  then  in  the  vicinity  of  that  Fort.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  after  remaining  there  a 
short  time,  returned  to  Washington,  while  the  young  man,  not  then  more  than  eighteen  years 
old,  proceeded  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  he  met  his  cousin,  about  his  own  age,  residing  at 
or  near  Hannibal.  These  young  men  crossed  the  Mississippi,  reaching  Rock  River,  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Four  Lakes,  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  engaged  the  only 
inhabitant  residing  there  to  carry  them  in  a  canoe  up  the  river  of  the  Four  Lakes  [the  Yahara], 
to  the  north  side  of  the  Fourth  Lake  [Mendota],  at  which  place  there  resided  a  solitary  Indian, 
[Michael  St.  Cyr,  a  half-breed].  In  their  course  up  the  river  to  the  Fourth  Lake  [Mendota] 
they  saw  but  one  white  man,  and  no  Indian,  except  the  one  already  referred  to.  The  land  in  the 
neighborhood  had  then  just  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Government,  and  the  Indians  had,  of 
•course,  left  that  beautiful  region  of  country. 

The  travelers  slept  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Koshkonong,  near  an  Indian  burial-place,  on 
their  journey. 

They  stopped  also  at  the  point  between  the  Third  [Monona]  and  Fourth  [Mendota],Lakes, 
where  the  beautiful  village  of  Madison,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
now  stands. 

At  that  time,  the  only  village  in  the  western  part  of  Wisconsin  was  Mineral  Point.  Janes- 
ville,  in  Rock  County,  now  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  interior  of  the  Territory,  had  not  then 
been  thought  of;  nor  had  Beloit,  a  large  and  flourishing  village  in  the  same  county.  No 
Legislature  had  then  met  in  Wisconsin,  for  the  Territory  had  just  been  separated  from  Michigan. 
No  white  man  lived  near  the  site  of  Madison,  to  think  of  building  a  town  then. 

Two  or  three  years  after  that  period  [the  next  year — 1836],  it  was  fixed  upon  as  the  seat 
of  government ;  and  a  fine  spacious  building  was  afterward  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  Leg- 
islature. 

The  two  young  gentlemen,  who  traversed  this  section  of  the  country  together,  and  who 
looked  over  it,  while  the  imprint  of  the  Indian  was  still  upon  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  returned 
East,  the  one  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Baltimore — from  whom  most  of  the  particulars  of  this 
article  have  been  obtained,  while  the  other,  delighted  with  this  captivating  section  of  the  West, 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  maturity  of  manhood,  returned,  and  settled  in  Madison,  and  is  now 
the  presiding  officer  under  the  charter  of  incorporation  granted  to  the  village  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature. f 

PIONEEK  RECOLLECTIONS. 

I.— By  Roseline  Peck. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  make  a  note  of  the  first-born  child  in  Madison — my  own  daughter, 
born  September  14,  1837.  When  she  was  less  than  a  week  old,  J.  D.  Doty,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  capitol,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  arrived  from  Green 
Bay,  with  a  large  sum  of  specie,  guarded  by  Capt.  John  Symington  and  a  squad  of  soldiers  from 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Howard,  accompanied  by  Charles  C.  Sholes,  an  early  editor  and  legislator 
of  Wisconsin.  They  put  up  at  our  house.  Doty  ordered  a  table  spread  with  wine,  and  he  and 
his  party,  standing  around  it,  as  solemn  as  a  funeral,  sipped  their  wine,  and  named  the  young 
babe  Wisconsiana.  Simeon  Mills  said,  as  my  boy's  name  was  Victor,  his  sister's  name  should 
be  Victoria,  in  honor  of  the  young  Queen,  who  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  ascended  the  English 
throne ;  so  that  name  was  added,  making  her  full  name  Wisconsiana  Victoria  Peck. 

*From  the  PhUadelphia  American  Senlinel,  1846. 
fThomas  W.  Sutherland. 
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I  visited  Madison  last  summer  [1873]  with  my  daughter  and  a  lady  friend.  The  old 
"stamping  grounds  "  were  so  changed  that  I  could  hardly  recognize  them.  The  old  log  house, 
which  we  used  as  a  hotel  for  over  a  year,  then  leased  or  rented  to  R.  L.  Ream,  and  by  him  kept 
as  a  house  of  entertainment  until  we  lett  the  place,  has  since  been  removed.  Mr.  Ream  was 
the  father  of  Vinnie  Ream,  who  was  born  in  the  cabin  after  we  left  it.  I  think  my  daughter 
and  Miss  Vinnie  were  the  only  children  born  there.* 

You  doubtless,  wish  to  know  how  we  enjoyed  ourselves  at  those  times ;  well,  in  various 
■ffays.  We  had  a  regular  dancing- school  twice  a  week  the  first  winter  in  the  old  cabin.  There 
was  quite  a  number  of  young  ladies  and  middle-aged  people.  Mr.  Stoner  brought  four  daughters. 
A.  A.  Bird  had  a  young  lady  sister.  There  were  two  Brayton  girls ;  one  lived  with  Charles  H. 
Bird  and  mother,  the  other  at  A.  A.  Bird's.  Charles  H.  Bird  married  one  of  them  ;  the  other 
taught,  1  think,  our  first  school,  afterward.  A.  A.  Bird  'and  lady  used  to  call  at  our  dances, 
and  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe,  and,  frequently,  visitors  from  Milwaukee,  Fort  Winnebago, 
{jalena  and  Mineral  Point  were  present.  Among  them  were  Uncle  Ab.  Nichols,  his  wife  and 
daughter.  The  latter  two  went  ahead  of  us  in  dancing,  and  stayed  with  us  a  week.  We  had  two 
girls  as  helps  of  our  own,  and  plenty  of  the  other  sex.  So  we  could  hardly  call  it  succotash  ; 
there  was  too  much  corn  for  the  beans. 

We  had  various  other  amusements — euchre  parties,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  suppers, 
and  verbal  and  practical  jokes  interspersed.  We  had  also  turtle  soup  suppers,  the  turtles 
caught  by  cutting  holes  through  the  ice  on  what  was  called  "  Mud  Lake,"  brought  to  us  by  Abel 
Rasdall.  Mr.  Peck  sent  some  of  them  to  a  Mineral  Point  hotel-keeper,  who  informed  us  he 
netted  $50  on  thTsale  of  the  soup.  The  turtles  were  frozen  solid,  and  rattled  together  like 
stones.  They  were  put  in  the  cellar  to  thaw,  before  we  could  dress  them,  and,  going  down  a 
few  days  after,  I  found  they  had  thawed  out  and  were  crawling  around  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar. 

I  have  not  mentioned  our  boating  amusements.  Before  any  one  else  was  in  Madison  but 
ourselves,  we  found  a  big  canoe,  about  forty  feet  long,  supposed  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
Indians  during  the  Sauk  war ;  and,  while  the  wind  was  blowing  almost  a  hurricane  from  Straw- 
berry Point  (then  called;  now,  Winnequah),  across  Lake  Lonona,  Mr.  Peck,  his  brother  Luther, 
myself  and  a  boy  manned  and  womaned  the  canoe,  with  various  implements,  tools,  sheets,  etc., 
and  struck  out  for  the  place  before  mentioned,  rigged  our  sails  and  returned  to  Madison  ;  but  it 
made  our  hair  whistle ;  the  waves  were  running  high,  but  we  headed  her  straight,  she  being  such 
a  length  she  struck  two  waves  at  once,  which  steadied  her  sufiiciently  to  carry  us  safely  back. 
We  had  quite  a  number  of  rides  in  the  old  canoe,  but  after  "  Uncle  Sam's  boys  "  came  in,  it  was 
appropriated  by  others,,  and  soon  disappeared.  I  was  determined  to  have  another  vessel  of  some 
kind  to  sail  or  paddle ;  so,  when  the  Indians  were  about  to  be  removed,  I  purchased  of  the  old 
Chief  Wauconda  his  canoe  for  $6,  painted  with  Indian  hieroglyphics,  in  which  I  took  a 
number  of  pleasant  rides,  until  the  same  parties  who  took  the  first  boat  carried  off  the  other 
through  the  Yahara  to  the  further  end  of  Lake  Mendota,  where  they  were  quarrying  stone  from 
the  bluff  on  its  bank  for  the  capitol,  and,  in  rolling  them  down  and  loading  the  scow,  they 
smashed  my  little  boat  all  to  pieces.  I  was  informed  of  the  accident,  but  never  of  the  person 
who  did  It.     So  you  see  I  paddled  my  own  canoe  alone  then,  as  I  have  since,  in  more  ways  than 

l»rn  aaal^v'*  w*^™-'  *m  ^?™°"^  American  sculptor,  once  designated  by  an  eloquent  Senator  as  "Wisconsin's  fair  daughter,"  was 
admitted  M  ft  Qf*-  ^^  ^*t*iBon,  in  the  firet  house  occupied  in  the  city.  This  was  when  Wisconsin  was  a  Territory.  After  Wisconsin  was 
r«eiyrt  the  rr  t  ""°  **'''''''">  •>«■■  parents  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  subsequently  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  Vinnie 
Fort  Smith  jr^  ,.Pf,'^'iJ*^  ^®r  education.  At  a  later  period,  her  parents  moved  over  the  border  into  Arkansas,  residing  at  Little  Bock  and 
an  aoDointm  ( i"  .^  S  "■""'»  became  well  known  and  a  favorite  as  a  school  girl.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the  late  war,  her  father  received 
ment  where  ah«  Si  M  .'?^'^  Department  at  Washington,  and  Postmaster  General  Blair  appointed  Miss  Vinnie  to  a  clerkship  in  his  depart 
'ifiit  to  the  stuili  J'?p?^''^'*  herself  for  her  extraordinary  facility  in  penmanship.  At  the  time  she  was  thus  engaged,  she  chanced  to  pay  a 
kome  lomo  M«»  n  .  °™  Mills,  and  while  witnessing  the  operation  of  modeling  in  olay,  she  remarked,  ■'  Why  I  I  can  do  that."  She  took 
•orprised  Br  Mni  >' "  'r"  °J  'V™  *»?=  returned  to  the  studio  with  the  model  of  her  drst  work,  "  The  Dying  Standard  Bearer,"  which  greatly 
Iwlore.  Froin  Uii  t'  ^*f  ®"Pctiveness  of  design,  as  well  as  for  being  the  production  of  one  who  had  never  attempted  anything  of  the  kind 
rttuation  and  dflt*rml'^V  P"™"^^  l^er  artistic  studies  and  work  at  home,  after  department  hours,  for  about  a  year,  when  she  gave  up  her 
«'  llii«  time  rredvS  j  °'°  herself  to  art.  Wealthy  friends  offered  every  inducement  to  prevail  on  her  to  abandon  this  idea.  She  also 
Minnie's  success  In  ha**^  advantageous  offer  of  marriage,  but  her  invariable  answer  to  every  inducement  was,  "  I  am  wedded  to  my  art." 
*Jand.  Rtchnni  T  n  J  Pro'esaion  is  well  known  to  the  American  people,  and  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.  She  is  now  married.  Her  hus- 
.  racnam  L.  Hoxle,  is  an  officer  in  the  regular  army.  '    "    ' 
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You  may  desire  me  to  give  some  account  of  the  men  who  built  our  cabin.  In  addition  to 
Joe  Pelkie  and  Abraham  Wood,  there  was  a  Mr.  Lavec,  a  Frenchman.  He  had  a  squaw  wife. 
It  was  her  brother  that  was  stabbed  and  killed  by  another  Indian,  just  below  our  house,  on  the 
bank  of  Lake  Monona,  which  caused  such  an  excitement  among  "  Uncle  Sam's  boys,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  I  suppose  on  account  of  being  employed  to  work  on  the  capitol  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  They  collected  around  our  house  under  great  excitement.  Some  were  for  taking 
the  murderer  prisoner,  and  sending  Gov.  Dodge  word ;  finally,  they  appealed  to  an  old  miner 
that  had  been  through  the  Sauk  war,  who  was  sitting  upon  a  wood-pile,  for  advice.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "  you  are  a  pretty  set  of  Yankees  !  What  do  you  suppose  Dodge  would  say  to  you  ?  I  will 
tell  you  ;  he  would  say  you  were  a  set  of  fools.  If  that  dead  Indian  was  a  white  man,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  take  him  prisoner ;  but  because  one  Indian  kills  another  Indian,  not  a  bit  of  it ! 
I  don't  move  a  foot !  Let  them,"  said  he,  "  work  at  it — it  is  the  only  way  to  civilize  them  and 
clean  them  out."  The  boys  finally  dispersed  to  their  different  avocations.  Old  Mrs.  Pierce  and 
family  were  very  much  frightened,  and  said  we  would  all  be  massacred  before  morning.  We 
finally  got  them  quieted,  and  the  sister  of  the  murdered  Indian  got  me  to  go  with  her  to  see  the 
body,  and  there  we  found  the  murderer  sitting  upon  the  body  of  his  victim  smoking  a  long  pipe 
as  deliberately  as  if  he  had  just  taken  a  hearty  supper,  and  was  about  to  retire  for  a  peaceful 
nap,  and  to  dream  of  happy  hunting  grounds.* 

II. — By  Simeon  Mills 

Madison  having  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  government,  I  determined  to  locate  there,  long 
before  Horace  Greeley  had  uttered  that  immortal  sentence,  "  Go  West,  young  man,  and  grow 
up  with  the  country." 

On  the  2d  day  of  June,  1837,  with  my  scanty  wardrobe  in  a  carpet-sack  on  my  back,  I 
started,  on  foot,  from  Chicago,  for  the  new  capital  of  Wisconsin. 

Passing  over  a  sparsely  settled  country,  with  here  and  there  a  house,  often  ten,  fifteen,  and 
even  twenty  miles  apart,  with  roads  but  faintly  marked,  I  arrived  the  evening  of  the  9th  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Holmes,  located  on  the  west  bank  of  Rock  River,  perhaps  half  or  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  below  where  the  depot  now  stands  in  the  city  of  Janesville. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  1  again  set  out  to  hunt  my  way,  as  best  I  could,  over  a  country 
forty  miles  in  extent,  which  bore  no  indication  that  it  had  ever  been  seen  by  white  man,  except 
the  blind  marks  left  by  surveyors  two  or  three  years  before.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  would 
describe  the  feelings  and  impressions  that  thrilled  my  very  existence,  as  I  wandered  over  this 
landscape  of  hills  and  valleys- that  spanned  the  distance  between  Janesville  and  Madison.  But 
language  cannot  paint  the  intoxicating  beauty  of  this  garden  of  the  world,  before  it  was  touched 
by  the  utilizing  hand  of  civilization.  It  was  a  vast  rolling  prairie,  broken  here  and  there  with 
groves  and  openings,  and  every  hill  and  valley  was  radiant  with  the  glossy  foliage  and  thegaylj 
variegated  wild  flowers  of  June.  It  was  a  paradise  of  loveliness,  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden ; 
atall  events,  it  bore  this  striking  resemblance — there  was  but  one  man  in  it. 

At  every  step,  at  every  turn,  new  and  startling  beauties  came  to  view.  The  burr  oaks 
stood  out  upon  the  hillsides,  like  old  orchards,  while  longing  eyes  peered  beyond  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  plowman  at  his  work,  or  of  the  smoke  ascending  from  his  dwelling.  But  none 
was  there ;  the  people  had  all  gone  from  home,  and  taken  their  houses  with  them.  These  fair 
and  fertile  fields,  studded  with  mirrored  lakes  and  coursed  with  silvery  streams,  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  mellow-green,  figured  with  wild-roses,  and  crimsoned  with  ripening  strawberries,  these 
undulating  meadows,  as  they  lay  spread  out  and  laughing  in  the  midday  sun,  revealed  a  country 
"ready-made  "  for  use. 

Reader,  you  who  never  behold  the  world  you  inhabit,  except  by  fitful  glances  through  thfr 
narrow  confines  of  a  car  window,  how  do  you  like  the  picture  ?  , 

A  portion  of  the  way,  I  followed  Indian  trails,  which  finally  led  to  the  outlet  of  lbir<* 
Lake,  where  I  found  two  Indian  boys  fishing.     I  could  speak  no  Winnebago,  and  they  no  English, 

*Adapted  from  Durrie's  "  History  of  Madison,"  pp.  82-86. 
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but  when  I  said  Madison,  they  pointed  across  the  lake,  and  finally,  through  the  medium  of  two 
half-dollars  as  interpreters,  1  made  them  understand  that  I  wished  to  be  taken  over.  The  con- 
tract was  soon  closed,  and  they  finally  landed  me,  about  sunset,  on  the  shore  near  where  the  East 
Madison  depot  now  stands.     This,  I  said,  shall  be  my  life-long  home. 

Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  the  "  city  "  consisted  of  one  log  house,  about  eighteen  feet  square, 
one-story  high,  with  shed  roof,  and  used  by  the  family  of  Eben  Peck  as  a  kitchen,  parlor  and 
sleeping-room,  and  in  front  of  which  he  had  put  up  two -square  log  houses,  eighteen  feet  by 
twenty  perhaps,  set  apart,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  kitchen.  These  houses 
had  roofs,  but  were  without  floors,  doors  or  windows.  Also,  on  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
where  the  post  office  now  stands,  was  the  body  of  a  log  house,  erected  by  John  Catlin,  but 
without  roof  The  body  of  this  house,  I  have  always  understood,  was  put  up  by  Michel  St. 
Cyr,  a  half-breed,  before  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Peck  was  commenced,  but,  as  it  was  not 
made  habitable  for  some  months  after,  it  was  never  regarded  as  the  first  house. 

Augustus  A.  Bird,  with  a  company  of  about  forty  persons,  including  the  family  of  Josiah 
A.  Pierce,  had  arrived  the  same  day,  and  a  few  hours  before.  Bird  was  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers, appointed  at  the  Belmont  session,  to  erect  the  capitol,  and  had  brought  out  this  company  of 
workmen  from  Milwaukee  to  break  ground  and  commence  the  work.  We  were  then  between 
forty  and  fifty  persons  to  be  provided  for,  with  the  accommodations  that  I  have  described.  It 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Peck  was  put  to  her  wit's  end  to 
provide  for  such  an  unexpected  arrival  (for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  not  only  no 
telegraph,  but  no  mails,  in  those  days),  and  for  my  part  I  was  in  a  good  mood  to  enjoy  a  supper, 
and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  eaten  one  in  Madison  with  better  relish.  Mrs.  Peck  was, 
indeed,  a  model  woman  for  frontier  life,  and  nobly  did  she  perform  the  onerous  duties  that  fell 
to  her  lot  in  this  trying  emergency. 

The  morning  sun  saw  a  busy  crowd,  and  early  in  the  day,  Sunday  though  it  was,  were 
men  hard  at  work  building  a  boarding-house  to  be  occupied  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Pierce  ;  and 
alsoalog  building,  about  twenty-four  feet  square,  was  erected  midway  between  the  east  corner  of  the 
public  ground  and  the  capitol,  for  a  lodging-house  for  the  men.  There  was  no  lumber,  and 
flooring  was  split  out  of  large  logs  and  hewed,  called  "  puncheons,"  and  long  shingles  were  rived 
out  of  oak,  and  called  "  shakes,"  and  doors  were  unnecessary,  as  burglars  never  emigrate  to  an 
uninhabited  country. 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  metropolis  of  Wisconsin. 

There  was,  however,  an  inhabitant  here  before  us,  and  the  mosquito,  who  never  cultivates 
the  acquaintance,  or  claims  any  hlood  relations  with  Indian  tribes,  held  high  carnival  over  the 
advent  of  the  Caucasian  to  the  shady  shores  of  Lake  Monona.  So  persistent  were  these  winged 
pests  in  thrusting  their  bills  in  our  very  faces  that  rest  by  day  and  sleep  by  night  were  quite 
out  of  the  question.  If  the  truth  was  known,  there  probably  never  was  a  place  on  this  broad 
earth  worse  infested  ;  and  yet  the  old  story  was  as  current  then  as  now — that  they  were  much 
worse  a  little  further  on,  so  much  worse  that  out  on  Rock  River  they  actually  took  the  lives  of 
cows  that  were  cempelled  to  forage  in  the  woods  for  a  living. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  day  of  April,  1838,  one  of  those  events  which  are  so  common, 
and  made  the  occasion  of  great  interest  and  ceremony  in  older  communities — a  wedding — 
occurred,  the  first  in  Dane  County. 

Ihe  bridegroom  was  Jairus  S.  Potter,  a  long,  lank,  jack-knife  carpenter,  as  the  saying  was, 
a  term  used  to  designate  a  mechanic  who  could  do  good  work  on  a  poor  job,  and  he  always  used 
wge  words  in  gmall  places.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  Long  Potter,  to  designate  him  from  a 
namesake  known  as  Short  Potter. 

,  I!'®, ''"'^®  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Allen,  a  tall,  angular  young  lady,  who  found  her  way  West, 
an    tilled  the  position  of  maid  of  all  work  in  the  Peck  House,  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 

unng  the  day  the  parties  continued  to  work  at  their  usual  occupations,  and  when  night 
e-  supper  being  over,  and  the  dishes  cleared  away,  "time  "  was  called,  and  the  loving  pair, 
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matched  but  not  mated,  were  soon  in  place.  The  room  was  decorated  with  the  early  flowers  of 
spring,  such  as  wild  tulips  and  hyacinths,  which  were  found  in  great  abundance  on  Dead  Lake 
Hill,  and  nothing  was  lacking  to  make  it  a  first-class  affair ;  but  because  of  certain  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  day,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  there  should  be  no  fooling  on  this 
solemn  occasion. 

The  presents  were  not  costly  nor  numerous,  but  they  were  unique  and  useful  in  a  younff 
family  in  a  new  country  ;  prominent  among  which  might  be  mentioned  a  milking-stool,  an 
empty  champagne  basket  with  rockers  attached,  and  a  fish-hook  and  line,  labled,  "  To  supply  the 
family  with  suckers."  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  most  primitive  style  by  Eben  Peck 
Esq.,  who  had  been  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  a  few  weeks  before,  and  this  was  his  first 
official  act.  ■■ 

Of  the  friends  who  gathered  to  grace  the  occasion,  about  nine  or  ten  were  called  Rihs,  while 
those  not  so  designated  numbered  some  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  ceremony  over,  the  cry  was 
"  On  with  the  dance  !  "  and,  inspired  by  the  thrilling  music  of  the  violin  in  the  hands  of  Luther 
Peck,  a  younger  brother  of  the  landlord,  the  dance  went  on,  and  "joy  was  unconfined,"  until 
the  morrow's  sun  was  well  up  to  light  home  the  retiring  guests. 

Such  was  the  happy  celebration  of  the  first  wedding  in  Madison.     No  cards. 

Having  erected  a  small  building  on  Lot  6,  Block  89,  in  which  to  house  my  little  family,  I 
set  out,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1838,  in  a  small  skiif,  to  go  down  the  Catfish  [Yahara],  Rock  River 
and  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  unless  I  could  sooner  find  a  boat  that  would  take  me  to  Ohio, 
where  my  wife  then  was.  I  expected  to  reach  Janesville  the  first  night,  but  the  Catfish,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  did  not  continue  in  one  direction  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and 
lengthened  itself  out  so  much  beyond  my  calculations,  that  night  was  upon  me,  and  darkness 
covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  before  the  little  craft  moved  into  the  waters  of  Rock  River. 

Soon  after  entering  the  river,  a  light  was  discovered  on  its  eastern  bank,  and,  expecting  to 
find  the  rude  shelter  of  some  new  settler.  Handed  to  claim  entertainment.  But  I  was  mistaken; 
the  light  came  from  an  encampment  of  Winnebago  Indians.  I  had  no  diflSculty  in  making  them 
understand  the  situation,  and  they  kindly  offered  me  accommodations  in  one  of  the  most  pala- 
tial structures  of  the  settlement.  The  aristocratic  proprietor  of  the  princely  establishment  did 
not,  however,  offer  me  a  chair  or  a  seat  on  the  sofa,  but  spread  a  piece  of  ragged  mat  on  the 
ground,  and,  with  a  grunt,  motioned  me  to  double  myself  down  to  it.  Anticipating  that  I  was 
not  full  fed,  he  drew  out  from  its  concealment  a  large  fish  of  the  sucker  family,  which  had  been 
dried  and  cooked  in  the  smoke  over  a  slow  fire,  and  my  supper  was  spread  before  me.  Hav- 
ing had  but  a  scanty  lunch  for  dinner,  and  hard  work  at  the  oar  all  day,  the  dried  sucker  was 
indeed  palatable,  in  fact ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  tasted  fish  with  keener  relish.  In  the 
morning,  I  settled  my  bill  with  a  half-dollar  and  proceeded  to  .Janesville  for  breakfast. 

Not  far  below  the  State  line,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  severe  storm  of  wind,  which  made  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  channel,  and  I  took  refuge  at  the  cabin  of  a  pioneer  on  the  bank,  and 
remained  a  day  and  a  half  with  no  abatement  of  the  wind.  I  exchanged  my  boat  for  my  board, 
and  started  on  foot  across  the  country  for  Ottawa,  on  the  Illinois  River.  Arrivipg  there  in  proc- 
ess of  time,  I  was  fortunate,  after  one  day's  delay,  in  finding  a  steamboat  that  took  me  to  St. 
Louis,  and  from  there  I  took  passage  by  river  to  Wellsville,  then  across  the  State  to  Ashtabula 
County,  my  former  home. 

With  my  wife  and  her  sister — afterward  well  known  in  this  city  as  Mrs.  George  P.  De'a- 
plaine — we  returned  by  steamer  around  the  lakes  soon  after  the  opening  of  navigation,  and 
landed  at  Milwaukee  early  in  June.  Procuring  a  team  to  carry  our  scanty  supply  of  house- 
hold goods  and  the  female  part  of  the  family,  we  found  our  way  to  Janesville  on  the  fifth  day  after 
leaving  Milwaukee. 

From  Janesville  to  Madison  was  yet  an  uninhabited  waste,  with  no  roads  or  marks  to  guide 
our  way  except  a  few  blazed  trees  and  here  and  there  a  stake  on  the  prairies,  which  had  been 
stuck  the  fall  before  to  indicate  a  route  that  it  was  supposed  a  team  might  pass  over.  We  did 
not  take  the  northern  route  from  Milwaukee  that  Mr.  Bird  had  marked  out  and  passed^pver 
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the  year  before,  because  it  was  then  understood  to  be  quite  impassable,  without  very  extensive 

Leaving  Janesville  in  the  morning,  we  proceeded  very  well  until  about  noon,  when  we 
missed  the  "  blind  guides  "  and  found  ourselves  lost  in  the  openings.  Our  teamster,  while  din- 
ine  his  horses  on  grass,  gave  them  too  much  liberty,  and  the  poor  brutes,  instigated  by  the 
devil  or  more  likely,  by  an  intolerable  swarm  of  flies,  took  to  their  heels,  and  a  half-day  was 
lost  in  capturing  and  bringing  the  fugitives  back  from  Janesville. 

The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  musquitoes  as  familiar  as  old  acquaintances.  The 
second  night  out,  we  camped  about  one  mile  north  of  a  place  since  known  as  Oak  Hall,  in  the 
town  of  Fitchburg.  About  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  discovered  unmistakable  signs  of  an 
approaching  storm,  and  immediately  made  the  best  preparation  we  could  for  protection  against 
it.  The  storm  was  a  terrific  one,  and  lasted  a  great  part  of  the  night.  It  seemed  to  me  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  severe  one,  but  perhaps  that  was  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  took  it  out- 
doors, and  there  were  but  few  to  divide  the  enjoyment.  My  wife  never  forgot  the  injury  done 
to  her  best  patch-work  quilts,  which  we  used  for  tent  cloths. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  third  day  from  Janesville,  as  we  passed  over  the  ridge  southwest 
of  the  fair  ground,  I  pointed  out  the  Third  Lake  and  assured  my  weary  charge  that  our  journey 
was  nearly  ended.  My  wife,  stimulated,  I  suppose,  by  the  impulse  which  always  seems  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  human  breast,  especially  the  female  half  of  it,  the  desire  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  at  first  sight,  quietly  informed  me  that  we  were  hardly  in  proper  plight  for  presenta- 
tion at  court  in  a  capital  city,  and  half  confidentially  inquired  if  we  could  not  enter  the  town 
through  some  back  street  and  reach  our  house  unobserved  by  the  people.  I  quieted  the  doleful 
misgivings  of  the  little  helpmeet  with  the  consoling  assurance  that  we  undoubtedly  could,  as  our 
house  would  be  the  first  we  should  reach,  and  was  so  hid  away  in  the  bushes  as  to  be  hardly  vis- 
ible to  its  nearest  neighbor. 

Arriving  at  the  house,  judge  of  our  surprise  to  find  it  already  occupied  by  two  families, 
which  at  once  took  all  the  romance  out  of  that  little  back-street  arrangement.  My  wife,  how- 
ever, was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  consoled  herself  with  the  side  remark  that  one  of  the  women, 
at  least  (human  nature),  made  a  more  dowdyish  appearance  and  looked  the  fright  much  worse 
than  she  possibly  could,  even  in  her  then  forlorn  condition. 

Our  adventures  were  ended,  and  we  were  at  home. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  Mr.  John  Catlin  and  myself,  having  rather  outgrown  our  little  log 
store,  14x16  feet  on  the  ground,  undertook  the  erection  of  a  metropolitan  building  eighteen  feet 
front,  thirty-two  feet  deep  and  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  in  which  to  open  out  our  general 
assortment.  We  had  so  far  progressed  with  the  work  as  to  have  the  building  inclosed  and  the 
lower  floor  laid,  but  without  doors  and  windows,  when  one  Saturday  was  made  notable  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kemper,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle,  later  of  Green  Bay,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grier,  of  Galena,  111. 

It  must  not  for  one  moment  be  imagined  that  such  an  arrival  in  our  little  community  was 
not  the  event  of  the  season,  that  must  be  duly  noticed  and  improved.  It  could  not  be  truthfully 
said  that  Mr.  Cwlin  and  myself  opened  our  new  store  for  religious  services,  for  the  front  was  already 
open,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  boards  and  blocks  of  wood  for  seats,  and  an  empty  flour 
barrel  turned  bottom  end  up  and  covered  with  a  table  spread  for  a  desk,  the  First  Episcopal 
tnurch  of  Madison,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  entire  population,  was  complete 
and  ready  for  dedication  on  the  morrow  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Northwest. 

,. .  "^^  morning  of  the  second  Sunday  of  July,  1838,  was  bright  and  warm*,  and  the  open  con- 
dition of  our  improvised  church  was  no  uncomfortable  feature  of  the  morning  service.  The  people 
assembled,  and  service  was  commenced  at  the  appropriate  time,  but  "  as  it  was  in  the  beginning," 
When  no  man  was  found  to  till  the  ground,  so  it  was  now ;  when  the  hymn  was  given  out,  no 
man  was  found  to  "pitch  the  tune  "  and  lead  in  singing.  One  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  and 
some  ^'J'firs  tried  their  hands  and  throats,  and  piped  away  awhile,  but  finally  gave  up  in  despair, 
en  Mrs.  Mills  volunteered  to  lead  the  choir,  and  helped  out  that  part  of  the  service,  as  the 
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Bishop  -vvaa  afterward  pleased  to  express  it,  "  with  marked  ability."     The  discourse  was  given 
by  the  Bishop,  and  was  the  third  sermon  ever  preached  in  Dane  County.* 

Service  being  over,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mills,  who  always  took  the  lead  in  the  fam- 
ily in  all  religious  matters,  the  reverend  gentleman,  Mr.  Catlin  and  a  few  other  friends  were 
escorted  to  our  house  and  a  banquet  spread  of  everything  choice  that  the  market  and  the  house 
could  afford,  the  Bishop  meanwhile  making  himself  and  the  little  circle  merry  at  the  expense  of 
a  reverend  brother  by  imitating  his  style  and  effort  to  pitch  a  tune  and  lead  in  singing,  and 
advised  the  employment  of  the  hostess  to  give  him  a  few  lessons  in  music. 

It  is  just  possible  that  at  our  little  dinner  the  courses  were  not  as  numerous  or  the  viands 
as  costly  or  abundant  as  may  have  been  set  before  the  Bishop  in  after  years,  but  it  was  our  best 
and  at  all  events  they  were  not  sent  away  empty.  It  was  an  occasion  never  forgotten,  and  was 
the  subject  of  a  pleasant  remark  as  we  sometimes  met  in  the  downward  journey  of  life. 

Having  given  an  accurate  account  of  how  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  the  county  of 
Dane,  I  will  now  give  a  truthful  statement  of  how  it  was  "spread  "  by  at  least  one  effort,  and 
made  to  take  deep  root  in  fallow  ground  and  bear  fruit  more  abundantly. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  between  the  years  1830  and  1840,  a  great  '*  revival  season  "  had 
been  wroughj;  up  and  worked  out,  until  the  names  of  Revs.  Finney,  Birchard,  Foote  and  Knapp 
became  familiar  household  words. 

At  a  later  period,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  transfer  the  revival  work  to  the  Far  West, 
and,  by  pursuing  the  old  methods,  gather  the  unconverted  into  the  fold. 

Our  good  people,  who  had  long  been  sleeping  in  blissful  ignorance,  were  startled  from  their 
slumber  by  the  advent  of  Elder  Raymond,  a  minister  from  the  East,  working  on  the  protracted- 
revival  plan.  After  he  had  wrought  a  few  days  in  this  unpromising  vineyard,  the  city  was  elec- 
trified one  Sunday  morning  to  find  the  streets  placarded  with  large-lettered  posters  announcing 
that  Elder  R.  would  preach  a  special  discourse,  at  the  court  room  in  the  capitol,  at  7  o'clock, 
sharp,  that  evening,  and  that  during  the  performance  the  "  Devil  would  be  made  to  howl,  and 
sinners  would  be  stirred  up  with  a  long  pole.     Front  seats  reserved  for  the  ladies." 

According  to  announcement  in  the  bills,  the  reverend  revivalist  was  on  hand,  and,  when 
the  preliminary  exercises  were  over,  he  arose,  and,  picking  up  from  the  desk  an  anonymous  let- 
ter, opened  it  and  said  :  "  In  my  last  discourse  in  this  place,  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  the 
devil  had  acquired  a  strong  foothold  in  Madison,  and  I  now  perceive  that  he  has  his  private  sec- 
retary here,"  and  then  read  the  letter  to  the  audience,  which  was  merely  giving  some  plain  hints 
that  his  methods  were  worn  threadbare  and  would  not  evangelize  this  community.  Laying  the 
letter  aside,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  one  of  the  placards,  and,  after  reading  it,  said :  "  I  see 
that  the  devil  has  his  printer  here,  also,  but  whether  the  devil's  printer  is  the  printer's  devil,  I 
am  not  at  this  moment  advised,"  which  latter  remark  brought  down  the  whole  audience  with 
tremendous  rounds  of  applause. 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  the  devil  howl,  and  to  vigorously  stir  up  sinners  in  the  manner 
advertised  in  the  bills.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  the  poster  itself  was  the  work 
of  printer's  devils  or  devilish  printers,  and  it  mattered  little  which,  as  they  would  all  land  "  where 
the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 

If  it  was  really  true,  as  he  insisted,  that  the  placard  was  the  work  of  the  devil,  it  was  an 
unfortunate  boomerang  which  returned  to  knock  its  owner  over. 

During  his  stay,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond  made  a  break  in  this  "  stronghold  of  the  devil ; 
he  added  a  goodly  number,  and  did  much  toward  building  up  the  Baptist  church  in-  Madison. 

III.— Bt  J.  G.  Knapp. 
My  first  recollections  of  actually  seeing  Madison  and  its  sufroundings  carry  me  back  to  the 
summer  of  1838,  when  after  a  rapid  reconnoitering  for  a  canal  from  Waupun  to  the  head  of  Duck 
Creek,  I  came  to  Madison  as  a  delegate  to   a  Territorial  Congressional   Convention.     Our  road 

*  The  second  sermon  was  preached  by  EeT.  Salmon  Stehbins,  November  28, 1837. — Bd. 
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then  ran  on  the  west  side  of  the  Fourth  Lake  (the  lakes  were  numbered,  and  had  no  special 
names  in  those  days),  and  over  the  high  prairies  in  the  western  part  of  the  towns  of  Westport 
and  Vienna  coining  in  at  the  paper  "  City  of  the  Four  Lakes,"  through  Mandamus  and  around 
the  south  end  of  the  lake,  so  as  to  enter  the  present  road  near  the  stone  quarry. 

But  two  roads  then  led  from  the  capitol  out  of  Madison,  the  one  west  partly  along  State 
street  and  University  avenue,  until  it  parted,  one  running  southwest,  leading  toward  Green 
County;  the  other  continued  west  beyond  the  second  railroad  culvert,  at  which  place  it 
branched  for  Blue  Mounds  and  Fort  Winnebago.  The  Green  County  road  branched  again 
beyond  the  Dead  Lake,  for  Hume's  Ferry,  over  Rock  River.  Janesville  was  then  scarcely 
beffun.  This  then,  and  long  after,  was  the  road  to  Rock  and  Walworth  Counties.  The 
«a8t  road  forded  the  Catfish  River,  nearly  where  the  bridge  now  is,  and,  branching  soon 
after,  one  led  to  Cottage  Grove,  where  it  again  parted,  one  to  Lake  Mills,  and  the  othfer 
to  Fort  Atkinson.  The  main  track  followed  near  the  present  road  to  Sun  Prairie,  and 
thence  to  Lake  Mills  by  way  of  Marshall,  then  called  "Bird's  Ruins."  It  was  by  this  line  the 
first  workmen  arrived  here  from  Milwaukee.  Near  the  "  '76  "  farm,  an  Indian  trail  ran  by  the 
Prairie  House.  Horace  Lawrence  lived  there  then,  in  a  little  house,  keeping  "  bach."  This 
was  the  only  house  between  Madison  and  Rowan's.  The  trail  crossed  Token  Creek  a  mile 
above  the  present  village,  and  then  ran  over  the  prairies,  striking  the  military  road  at  Rowan's, 
now  Poynette.     By  this  trail  I  returned  from  Madison. 

In  1837,  A.  A.  Bird,  the  acting  Building  Commissioner,  with  a  party  of  workmen,  came 
from  Milwaukee  to  Madison .  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  the  capitol.  They  made  their  road 
as  nearly  due  west  as  they  could,  through  an  almost  unexplored  and  roadless  country,  and 
where  they  might  be  expected  to  meet  with  all  kinds  of  obstacles  to  impede  their  march.  Little 
more  was  done  that  year  than  to  build  houses  for  their  workmen,  some  of  which  were  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  architecture,  since  little  or  no  lumber  could  be  procured,  except  such  as  was 
cut  with  the  whip-saw. 

But  preparations  were  made  for  commencing  the  work  in  earnest  the  following  year.  The 
Bteammill  was  erected.  Two  scows  for  transporting  stone  from  McBride's  Point,  with  which 
the  walls  of  the  capitol  were  to  be  constructed,  were  built ;  the  ground  for  the  capitol  was 
staked  off,  and  the  foundation  partly  laid.  The  act  making  Madison  the  capital  also  fixed  the 
location  of  the  building,  as  was  supposed,  on  Sections  13,  14,  23  and  24,  or  on  ^e  exact  center 
of  the  Public  Square.  But  as  the  post  of  the  section  corners  was  found  standing  on  the  west  edge 
of  the  level  of  the  square,  or  where  the  ground  begins  to  descend  to  the  west,  the  ground  for 
the  foundation  was  so  staked  off  that  the  corners  should  be  under  the  w.est  door  and  not  in  the 
center  of  the  building.  Moreover,  the  west  wall  was  not  placed  upon  section  lines ;  conse- 
quently, both  these  causes  operated  to  throw  the  walls  away  from  a  coincidence  with  all  the 
streets  of  the  city.  This  divergence  became  more  apparent  in  the  new  and  enlarged  capitol 
than  in  the  old  one,  since  its  location  has  been  governed  by  the  same  lines. 

The  houses  and  cabins  for  the  workmen  were  mostly  built  near  the  Third  Lake,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  King  street. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  the  workmen,  under  the  direction  of  A.  A.  Bird,  the  acting  Com- 
missioner, and  James  Morrison,  the  contractor,  were  busy  in  putting  up   the  walls  of  the  capi- 
w;  and  when  I  saw  them,  they  had  just  raised  them  to  the  window  sills  of  the  second  story- 
hen  the  old  steam-mill  was  busy  in  sawing  up  the  oaks,  which  were  freely  cut  from  the  land, 
arounil,  without  regard  to  ownership.     I  suppose  it  was  difficult  at  all  times  to  find  the  lines 


iveen  different  owners  ;  and  the  timber  was  wanted  for  public  use.  Yet  I  have  many  doubts 
about  full  compensation  being  made  to  the  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  all  went  into  the  cons 
tiiV'V^  'lie  capitol  which  did  not  go  somewhere  else  ;  and  as  the  difficulties  of  tracing- 
all  !1  ''  '**^  sawed,  are  greatly  increased,  so  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  these,  like 
J  1°  '^.'"  *"}y  pioneers,  respected  the  rights  of  absent  proprietors.     The  scow  was  making  its 

"J  tnps  with  loads  of  stone  from  Eagle  (McBride's)  Point  to  its  wharf  on  the  Madison  side. 
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The  Winnebago  calling  himself  a  Pottawatomie  (for  Indians  can  practice  deceit  or  tell  lies 
when  it  is  supposed  to  be  for  their  advantage)  returned  from  where  he  had  been  removed  and 
again  shot  his  canoe  across  our  waters,  in  pursuit  of  fish  and  ducks.  Those  were  days  when 
ducks  did  not  run  the  gauntlet  of  shot-guns,  as  at  present,  but  remained  here  during  the  sum- 
mer and  reared  their  young.  Others  than  Indians,  also,  sought  food  from  the  blue  waters  of 
the  lakes.  There  were  white  men  who  often  started  out  in  the  morning  with  full  knowledge 
that  their  dinner  depended  upon  fish  to  be  caught.  Fish  from  the  lakes  and  game  from  the, 
land,  with  such  pork  as  they  could  get  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  from  Milwaukee,  constituted 
almost  the  entire  food  of  the  pioneers.  As  men  had  not  then  heard  of  the  dreadful  trichinae,  so 
they  had  no  fears  of  those  invisible  monsters  before  their  eyes.  Then  salted  pork,  smoked  pork, 
pork  fed  on  corn,  pork  fatted  on  acorns,  pork  built  up  with  roots  gathered  in  the  woods  and 
bogs,  on  the  principle  of  "  root,  hog,  or  die,"  greased  the  staff  of  life,  and  they  ate  their  pork  and 
greased  bread  and  lived. 

Those  old  times  tried  the  patience,  the  tempers,  of  men ;  but  complaipts  could  neither  mend 
nor  improve  the  irresistible  laws  of  frontier  life,  and  only  tended  to  annoy  the  complainer.  The 
walls  of  the  capitol  went  up  at  the  expense  of  "  Uncle  Sam,"  and  there  was  great  trade  in  town 
lots  and  wild  lands.  At  the  "  Madison  Hotel,"  on  King  street,  the  Birds  served  up  such  food 
as  the  lakes,  woods  and  "prairie  schooner"  provided  for  the  kitchen.  R.  L.  Ream  made  the 
"  Madison  House,"  whose  logs  sustained  a  roof  of  boards,  battened  with  slabs,  the  grand  resort 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Wisconsin.  That  was  the  stage-house,  too.  At  either  of  these  places,  two 
feet  by  six  of  floor  could  be  had  for  the  night,  at  two-pence  a  square  foot,  where  the  weary  pass- 
enger might  spread  his  own  blanket,  and  use  his  saddle  or  portmanteau  for  a  pillow,  and  rejoice 
that  he  had  so  good  a  bed. 

Noonan  had  not  then  come  here,  though  I  think  some  of  the  printing  materials  had  reached 
their  destination,  and  the  art  preservative  was  not  multiplying  the  pages  of  the  Wisconm,  Mi- 
quirer.  That  paper  began  its  career  in  November,  1838,  in  a  room  over  the  "  Commissioners' 
store  "  in  King  street.  In  one  corner  of  that  room  we,  the  wise  men  of  Wisconsin,  met 
and  decided  upon  the  merits  of  George  W.  Jones  and  James  D.  Doty.  The  latter  was 
nominated  and  succeeded  before  the  people.  That  election  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the 
question  against  dueling,  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  Wisconsin,  and  placed  the  law  abiding 
above  the  chivalry  in  this  State.  The  next  Legislature  placed  the  present  law  against  the  sin 
of  dueling  upon  the  statute  book. 

The,  timbers  of  the  ''American  "then  lay  scattered  over  the  ground,  though  men  were 
busy  in  preparing  them  for  their  future  destiny. 

In  November,  1838,  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  met  in  Madison.  The  capitol  was  still 
unfinished ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  room  in  which  either  branch  could  meet ;  so  the  members  of 
the  Council  met  in  the  little  room,  even  smaller  than  at  present,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
hall  as  you  entered  the  "American,"  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  basement,  in 
which  permanent  organizations  took  place.  A  day  or  two  later,  two  rooms  in  the  south  side  of 
the  capitol  were  pronounced  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  wise  men  of  the  first  Legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  which  then  contained  18,130  inhabitants,  embraced  in  eight  dis- 
tricts, consisting  of  the  following  counties  :  Brown  ;  Crawford ;  Grant ;  Iowa ;  Milwaukee  and 
Washington ;  Racine  ;  Rock  and  Walworth  ;  and  Green,  Dane,  Jefferson  and  Dodge.  This 
last  district  was  represented  by  Ebenezer  Brigham'in  the  Council. 

Having  organized  the  Legislature,  the  next  question  was  for  members,  oflScers  and  lobby  to 
find  places  to  eat  and  sleep  in.  Though  we  paid  metropolitan  prices,  it  cannot  be  said  we  had  ex- 
actly metropolitan  fare.  But  men  were  remarkably  accommodating  in  those  early  times,  and 
without  a  grumble,  could  eat  "hog  and  hominy,"  or  "common  doings,"  when  "  chicken  fix- 
ings "  could  not  be  had  ;  and  they  could  occupy  a  field  bed,  where  they  were  forced  to  lie  spoon- 
fashion.  A  frontier  life  is  a  mighty  leveler  ;  much  like  poverty,  making  men  acquainted  with 
strange  bed-fellows.  The  "  school  section  "  qf  the  American,  embracing  most  of  the  garret,  was 
marked  into  lodging  places  by  cracks  in  the  floor ;  and  its  other  rooms  were  equally  crowded. 


.Mtit^mniiii.^^-^ 
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At  the  "  Madison  "  House,  only  six  men  were  placed  in  a  room  sixteen  feet  square,  and  four 
others  had  a  place  at  the  fire  during  the  day  and  evening.  The  floors  of  the  "  Madison  Hotel  " 
were  also  almost  nightly  covered  with  shake-downs,  for  travelers  and  transient  visitors.  Happy 
were  those  men  who  could  find  places  in  the  few  private  houses,  where  four  men  might  find  two 
beds  in  a  cold  room,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square. 

Those  were  merry  days,  also.  Mrs.  Peck's  fiddle  rang  out  sweet  and  clear,  while  A.  A. 
Bird  and  his  wife  led  off  in  the  "  Virginia  Reel,"  or  "  Hunt  the  Squirrel,"  and  were  followed 
throuch  the  mazes  of  the  dance  by  the  McDonalds,  Smiths,  and  others  whose  names  escape  me. 
As  wide-spread  hoops  were  unknown,  less  space  was  needed  for  the  dance,  except  when  some 
ambitious  dame  or  lassie  extended  her  skirts  with  both  hands,  as  she  performed  a  "  double 
shuffle  "  or  some  nimble  yet  zealous  worshiper  of  Terpsichore,  stimulated  by  the  music  of  the 
Fisher's  hornpipe,  "  cut  a  pigeon  wing  "  over  some  ten  feet  of  ground  floor,  and  would  have 
bounded  higher  and  higher  but  for  the  rafters  and  walls  of  the  house.  What  entanglements  of 
hearts  and  clothes  then  took  place  among  the  things  which  were.  All  went  in  for  a  full  measure 
of  merriment  and  joy,  and  thought  they  found  it.  Those  days  are  gone  now.  "Hunt  the 
Squirrel,"  and  the  "  Virginia  Reel  "  are  too  galloping  for  these  days  of  broad  crinolines,  and  the 
"  double  shuflBe  "  and  "  pigeon  wing  "  too  violent  for  tight-laced  pretty  youngsters,  who  are 
scarcely  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  ten-stepped  cotillion,  or  the  gentle  measures  of 
the  waltz. 

Lake  Mills  and  Mineral  Point,  then  so  near  that  the  young  men  had  sweethearts  there,  and 
neighbors  went  on  friendly  visits,  are  now  far  off.  The  roads  have  not  lengthened  a  jot,  but 
time  has. 

Some  of  those  people  of  1838  have  gone  to  other  lands,  helped  to  found  other  towns,  cities 
and  States.  Not  a  few  have  passed  away,  like  the  tenements  which  covered  them  from  the  storms 
of  winter.  Only  here  and  there  a  wanderer  remains,  like  Noah,  connecting  the  former  with  the 
present  world  of  Madison.  Simeon  Mills,  A.  A.  Bird,  Darwin  Clark,  Geo.  P.  Delaplaine,  E. 
M.  Williamson,  George  Hyer  and  John  Stoner,  the  common  men  of  those  days,  have  made  such 
tracks  on  society  as  similar  men  always  make,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  this  allusion  to 
them. 

But  one,  a  very  worthy  and  very  valuable  man  in  any  place,  then  and  still  a  character, 
deserves  a  longer  notice.  "  Chief  Justice  "  of  the  Peace  Seymour  was  here,  and  his  pipe  was 
as  much  apart  of  the  man  as  is  the  cigar  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Grant.  With  that  in  his  mouth,  he 
was  clerk  in  the  Commissioner's  store,  kept  books,  dealt  out  silks  and  dry  goods,  tea  and  powder; 
was  Surveyor  of  the  town  plat,  only  he  read  the  degrees  and  minutes  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
needle;  tried  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  and  administered  justice  mingled  largely  with  equity 
and  common  sense,  though  some  slanderously  stated  that  at  times  his  brain  became  muddled 
with  the  tobacco  smoke.  Some  spoke  hardly  of  him,  as  all  good  men  are  evilly  spoken  against. 
All  knew  he  was  the  G-azette,  and  always  of  the  very  latest  edition  ;  and  he  had  at  that  early 
time  under  his  special  care  all  the  affairs  of  town.  State  and  church.  But  a  few  years  ago  a 
dreadful  sickness  came  to  him,  one  we  all  regret,  and  none  more  than  myself,  and  Seymour  lost 
m  pipe,  sai  the  city  its  best  guardian. 

I  have  been  looking  about  for  the  old  landmarks,  those  old  houses  that  made  the  Madison 
of  1838,  then  as  now,  the  gem  in  silver  setting.  The  hand  of  man  guided  by  want  and  civili- 
sation, time  gnawing  out  the  hearts  of  oaks,  and  the  red  tongue  of  fire,  have  swept  them  out  of 
existence.  The  old  steam-mill  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  is  gone  to  its  foundations.  The  log 
hR  ™  **  "arsh,  where  Stoner  reared  his  household,  has  left  no  mark  behind.  The  site  of 
the  first  frame  house  built  in  Madison,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Wilson  and  Pinckney  streets, 
or  J.  S.  Schermerhorn,  is  now  occupied  by  a  large  two-story  brick  dwelling-house — that  where 
a  man  died  "by  touch  ethereal  slain,"  can  only  be  traced  by.  the  crab  trees  planted  by  Pros- 
s  /  Pii  ■  '  •*°'^  ^^^"  ^^^  coarse  gray  sandstone  which  marked  Warren's  grave  on  Univer- 
y  liU  IS  buried  beneath  academician  soil,  to  be  at  some  remote  period  brought  to  light,  per- 
haps by  a  people  who  shall  speak  another  tongue. 
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The  demands  of  improvement  have  removed,  demolished  or  added  to  other  places,  until  it  is 
diflBcult  to  trace  the  originals ;  and,  like  the  jack-knife  with  twelve  new  blades  and  six  new 
handles,  to  those  who  have  seen  their  transformations,  they  are  the  same  old  knives  still.  To  all 
others  they  are  new  ones. 

The  old  Capitol,  like  its  companions  of  1838,  has  fallen  before  the  demands  of  improve- 
ment. It  was  first  attacked  on  both  sides  and  resisted  long  and  well,  but  when  it  was  at  last 
flanked  at  both  ends  it  surrendered  and  fell  on  the  spot  where  it  stood.  May  the  beauties  and 
just  proportions  of  the  new  capitol  be  emblematical  of  the  reconstructed  Union;  and  then  even 
we  who  have  a  love  for  old  things  may  cherish  the  one  as  we  love  the  other. 

In  1838,  the  munificent  gift  of  the  General  Government,  the  nucleus  of  the  State  Library, 
was  kept  in  a  little  four-roofed,  one-storied  wooden  building,  fifteen  feet  square,  standing  on  King 
street. 

As  the  houses  have  changed,  so  the  people  have  changed,  some  giving  way  to  new-comers; 
others  have  found  rest  in  the  tomb.  Rest,  did  I  say  ?  Three  times  have  sites  been  fixed  within 
the  limits  of  the  city,  and  as  often  have  they  been  removed  and  the  dead  transferred !  Are 
they  safe  yet  from  the  march  of  civilization  ?  Here  and  there  we  find  almost  among  strangers 
one  of  those  old  sojourners  of  1838.  But  how  few  they  are !  One  may  tell  them  on  their  fin- 
gers' ends,  enumerate  them  as  their  works  at  that  day  can  be  told.  The  rains  and  snows,  sun- 
shine and  storms,  the  heat  and  cold,  of  almost  thirty  years,  have  beaten  upon  them,  faded  the 
sparkling  eyes,  and  blanched  the  glossy  locks.  The  very  thought  makes  the  limbs  tremble,  the 
body  stoop,  the  step  shorten,  the  voice  creak,  and  the  blood  flow  sluggishly  through  the  veins. 
It  makes  one  feel  more  of  the  old  man,  as  it  sets  him  back  on  the  dial  of  time. 

Those  were  the  oldest  times  in  Madison,  and  but  little  time  remains  to  speak  of  later  days 
and  things — none  of  the  private  buildings,  streets,  charters,  and  city  growth.  Then  the  capitol 
stood  out  unfenced  ;  even  the  corners  of  the  square  were  unmarked  by  post  or  stake.  However, 
Madison  was  the  capital  of  a  growing  Territory,  and  the  work  of  improvement  went  on. 

IV.— By  Eobek*  L.  Ebam. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  in  the  year  1838,  I  first  visited  Madison.  I  traveled  there  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wells,  who,  with  a  two-horse  team,  was  supplying  the  people  of  Madison  with 
produce  from  his  farm  in  Green  County.  Madison  then  consisted  of  not  more  than  a  dozen 
houses,  built  and  in  process  of  erection,  counting  every  cabin  and  shanty  within  three  miles  of 
the  capitol,  and  was  the  only  market  for  Green  County  farmers. 

Mr.  Wells  and  I  left  Monroe,  then  called  New  Mexico,  in  the  morning,  and  reached  Grand 
Springs,  near  Sugar  River,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  camped  there  for  the  night.  This  was 
before  the  land  there  was  entered  by  Mr.  McFadden,  and  the  springs  had  not  yet  been  named. 
We  built  a  large  log  fire  (to  keep  off  the  wolves,  as  Mr.  Wells  said),  and  fried  our  bacon  and 
boiled  our  coffee.  The  aroma  of  our  dainty  dishes  must  soon  have  filled  the  atmosphere,  for  the 
prediction  of  Mr.  Wells  was  verified  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  by  the  surrounding  of 
our  camp  with  prairie  wolves  in  droves.  Then  commenced  such  a  snarling,  fighting,  barliing 
and  howling  as  I  never  heard  before  or  since.  They  made  the  "  night  hideous,"  and  kept  up  the 
music  with  a  thousand  and  one  variations  until  morning's  dawn.  During  the  night  we  chopped 
down  more  trees,  cut  them  into  logs,  and  kept  up  a  rousing  fire,  the  roar  and  crackle  of  which 
made  a  splendid  accompaniment  to  our  opposition  concert  in  camp,  which  consisted  of  negro 
melodies  and  camp-meeting  songs,  which  we  had  learned  from  the  Hoosier  prairie-breakers  in 
Greene,  where  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  prairie-breaking.  Thus 
we  spent  a  sleepless  night  (my  first  night  in  Dane  County).  We  struck  camp  early  next  mornmg, 
without  bidding  our  recently  made  acquaintances  a  very  formal  adieu. 

We  found  the  then  traveled  road  very  crooked  and  winding,  and  running  at  almost  aU 
points  of  the  compass,  and  when  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Stoner's  Prairie,  we  halted  and  took 
observations.     After  determining  the  proper  course  to  take  in  the  direction  of  Madison,  1  wen 
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ahead  with  an  ax,  blazing  trees.  Mr.  Wells  followed  with  his  team.  We  struck  the  prairie 
where  George  Vroman's  farm  was  afterward  located.  The  road  which  I  then  blazed  was  after- 
ward adopted  by  the  public,  and  traveled  for  many  years.  After  passing  through  the  prairie, 
we  followed  the  old  trail  to  Madison,  where  we  arrived  the  second  day. 

Having  business  at  Fort  Winnebago,  and  there  being  no  travel  in  that  direction,  I  was 
compelled  to  make  the  journey  alone,  so  I  negotiated  with  Mr.  Ubledine  for  a  roan- colored, 
bob-tailed  Canadian  pony,  with  cropped  mane,  large  ears  and  white  belly.  Mr.  Ubledine  kept 
the  only  livery  stable,  and  this  was  the  only  horse  to  be  hired  in  Madison.  On  this  imposing 
steed  I  seated  myself  next  day,  and  started  for  the  fort,  forty  miles  distant,  by  the  trail.  There 
was  no  wagon  road  from  Madison  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  two  houses  between  there  and 
the  fort  were  those  of  William  Lawrence,  near  Token  Creek,  and  Wallace  Rowan's  hotel,  on  the 
military  road,  some  thirty  miles  distant  from  Madison.  At  this  hotel  I  put  up  for  the  night, 
and,  being  not  much  used  to  that  particular  kind  of  locomotion,  was  ■^ery  tired.  Rowan's  wife 
served  me  bountifully  with  hoe-cake  and  bacon,  i  then  went  to  sleep  and  slept  soundly  until 
toward  morning,  when  I  was  aroused  by  several  cocks  crowing  simultaneously,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  my  bed.  I  did  not  discover  until  daylight  that  the  foot-rail  of  my  bedstead  was  the- 
roost  of  Mr.  Rowan's  chickens. 

I  remained  the  next  night  at  Fort  Winnebago,  and  picketed  my  pony  on  a  grass  plot  near 
the  hotel,  giving  him  about  thirty  feet  of  rope.  The  hotel  was  the  only  house  where  travelers 
could  be  entertained  outside  the  garrison.  Mr.  Henry  Merrell  and  his  family  lived  in  it.  I 
found  the  accommodations  excellent.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  there  that  night,  which  I 
cannot  help  mentioning.  In  the  room  in  which  I  slept  were  four  beds,  one  in  each  corner,  and 
all  curtained.  I  occupied  one  of  these  beds,  and  it  appears  that  the  other  three  were  occupied 
by  gentlemen  and  their  wives.  In  the  night  we  were  all  aroused  by  a  cry  of  robbers,  thieves, 
Indians,  etc.  All  started  up  at  the  alarm,  the  ladies  shrieking  with  fright.  The  room  was  dark, 
and  in  the  confusion  we  ran  against  each  other  very  amusingly.  When  a  light  was  struck,  the 
scene  was  extremely  ludicrous — ladies,  in  their  night-clothes,  loqking  like  affrighted  ghosts, 
some  of  them  clinging  to  the  wrong  man  ;  men  without  any  night  clothes,  and  very  little  of  any 
other  kind,  making  frantic  exertions  to  find  out  the  cause  of  thfe  disturbance.  The  supposition 
was  that  some  soldiers  had  been  on  a  carousal,  and  had  mistaken  the  hotel  for  the  garrison  ; 
but,  under  the  charge  of  Capt.  Gideon  Lowe,  such  a  breach  of  the  regulations  would  never  have 
been  allowed ;  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm  was  not  satisfactorily  explained. 

I  found  my  pony  safe  in  the  naorning.  The  gallinippers  had  worried  him  badly,  and  kept 
him  in  motion  most  of  the  night.  The  blood  was  still  oozing  through  his  perforated  skin. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  I  realize  the  true  force  of  the  expression  "  thicker  than  mosqui- 
toes. Thp  atmosphere  was  literally  filled  with  them.  In  those  days,  persons  in  the  habit  of 
traveling  much  were  obliged  to  protect  their  faces  and  heads  with  gauze  or  mosquito-bar  veils,  so 
very  great  was  the  annoyance  of  these  insects. 

I  will  here  digress,  and  relate  some  of  the  incidents  told  me  at  that  time  about  the  frontier 
soldier's  life  : 

It  often  happens  that  the  Government  troops  in  these  Western  outposts  become  badly 
demoraUzed  and  mutinous.  When  watched  so  closely  that  they  cannot  safely  carry  bottles  or 
j"S^  'f  ^''^"'"^  ^"'^  quarters,  they  resort  to  every  imaginable  means  of  smuggling  it  in.  They 
have  been  known  to  saturate  their  blankets,  overcoats  and  other  garments  with  whisky  obtained 
0  tne  sutler,  then  pass  the  guards  unsuspected,  and,  after  reaching  quarters,  wring  out  the 
whisky  and  drink  it.  i-         '        '  &  i  >  s 

Shortly  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  fort,  a  mutiny  was  threatened  there.     Capt.  Lowe  wa& 

in  command.    The  sentinels  at  the  gate  refused  to  obey  orders,  which  was  reported  to  the  Cap- 

wh**    li      ^^^  '^'^  appearance  in  due  time,  and  demanded  an  explanation.     As  the  sentinel 

om  he  suspected  for  disloyalty  was  performing  some  extra  evolutions  which  the  Captain  did 

eare  to  exactly  understand,  he  suddenly  raised  his  right  foot  and  dexterously  brought  it  with 

lorce  against  the  head  of  the  sentinel,  and  brought  him  sprawling  at  his  feet.     This  impro- 
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vised  tactic  (not  in  the  manual)  was  so  demonstrative  that  the  mutineers  quailed  before  him  and 
at  once  subsided  into  submission,  and  no  further  attempt  at  mutiny  was  made  during  his  com- 
mand at  the  fort. 

Returning  to  Madison,  I  spent  the  next  night  at  Mr.  Rowan's,  slept  in  the  same  bed,  and,  as 
before,  was  awakened  at  cock-crowing.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  I  discovered  what  I  thought  was  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  scattered  around  on  the  floor,  but,  on  closer  observation,  I  found  they  were 
Indians.  They  had  come  in  during  the  night  from  some  trading-post,  where  they  had 
obtained  new  white  blankets,  £^nd  had  taken  possession  of  the  floor  without  ever  disturbing  my 
slumber. 

From  Madison  back  to  Monroe  there  was  jio  mode  of  conveyance,  and  I  made  this  journey 
on  foot  in  one  day.  It  was  then  fully  forty  miles  by  the  meanderings  of  the  road.  There  were 
no  bridges,  and  I  was  obliged  to  wade  Sugar  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  several  large 
marshes,  in  some  of  which  the  track  lay  knee-deep  under  water,  and  I  suffered  severely  with  the 
rheumatism  in  consequence  thereof. 

Aside  from  the  promising  prospect  of  Madison  as  the  seat  of  government  of  a  great  State 
not  far  in  the  future,  I  became  so  infatuated  with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  that  I  soon 
determined  to  make  it  my  home.  Like  an  emerald  gleaming  among  pearls,  it  nestled  amid  the 
clear  placid  waters  of  the  Four  Lakes,  and  the  view  from  the  undulating  surface  of  the  country 
around  was  a  setting  well  fitted  for  the  unsurpassed  jewela,  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the 
famous  views  from  the  shores  of  Lakes  Como  and  Maggiore,  or  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in  the  old 
world. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  of  the  same  year  [1838],  I  made  another  trip  to  Madison,  when  I  ' 
negotiated  with  Mr.  Peck  for  the  Madison  House,  and  in  the  month  of  June  removed  my  family 
there,  and  took  possession  as  the  landlord.  This  was  the  first  house  in  Madison,  now  passed 
from  our  view  into  chaos,  the  shadow  only  remaining — it  has  been  photographed — was  not  an 
isolated  cabin,  but  comprised  two  log  cabins  built  of  oak  logs,  each  cabin  twenty  feet  square,  one 
and  a  half  stories  high,  the  ipside  hewed  slightly  with  an  ax  to  straighten  the  walls,  the  cracks 
between  the  logs  chinked  and  daubed  with  mortar.  These  cabins  were  set  about  twenty-four  feet 
apart,  the  space  between  them  boarded  up,  roofed  with  oak  plank,  battened  with  slabs,  and 
floored  with  puncheons,  as  was  also  the  balance  of  the  house.  There  were  plenty  of  doors  and 
windows.  The  grand  hall  between  the  cabins  made  a  spacious  dining-room,  answered  well  for  a 
ball-room,  and  was  often  used  for  holding  caucuses  a,nd  secret  councils  under  lock  and  key.  On 
the  north  side  there  was  also  a  cabin  built  of  logs,  shed  shape,  called  a  lean-to ;  this  building 
made  a  large  kitchen  and  room  for  servants.  I  take  that  back — there  were  no  servants  but  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  The  hired  help  occupied  it  when  we  had  any.  To  this  we  built  an 
additional  room  of  framework,  boarded  with  shakes  and  roofed  with  shingles,  for  a  family  room. 

The  pioneers  of  a  new  country,  before  the  era  of  railroads,  telegraph  or  mail  facilities,  can 
only  realize  the  domestic  trials,  troubles  and  turmoils  incident  to  a  backwoods  life.  Fortunately 
there  were  few  lady  travelers,  on  account  of  the  great  inconvenience  in  modes  of  travel  and  accom- 
modations on  the  road. 

There  were  a  number  of  Indian  wigwams  around  us,  some  in  sight  of  our  doors.  At  first, 
Mrs.  Ream  lived  in  great  fear  and  dread  of  them,  and  attributed  her  peace  and  the  success  with 
which  she  gained  their  good  graces  to  a  large  bunch  of  peacock  feathers  which  she  had  brought 
with  her,  and  dealt  out  to  them  one  by  one.  They  seemed  to  have  a  talismanic  effect.  We 
made  repeated  efforts  to  civilize  them,  and  teach  them  to  be  of  service  to  us,  but  their  utter  dis- 
regard to  cleanliness  and  innate  laziness  baflfled  all  our  efforts.  Hired  girls  were  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  stronger  sex  were  consequently  often  to  be  seen  bending  gracefully  over  the 
cook-stove  or  wash-tub,  as  well  as  cleaning  and  scrubbing.  On  one  occasion  we  were  happily 
relieved  for  some  weeks  by  the  assistance  of  two  young  ladies,  the  Misses  Pierce,  of  Cxreen 
County.  Their  help  was  invaluable  to  us,  but  it  seemed  so  also  to  others,  for  they  both  soon 
returned  to  be  married  to  worthy  men  of  their  own  county.  One  became  Mrs.  Rust,  the  other 
Mrs.  Rattan,    both  well-to-do    farmers'  wives.     Next   there  came  along  a  Teutonian,   named 
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Schwartze,  with  a  kit  of  cabinet-maker's  tools  upon  his  back,  which  he  had  packed  all  the  way 
from  Milwaukee  to  Galena,  expecting  to  find  work  there,  but  failed ;  then  returning  by  way  of 
Mineral  Point,  reached  Madison  broken  down,  discouraged  and  disheartened,  and  without  a 
penny.  I  think  it  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1838,  when  he  arrived — at  any  rate,  the  people  of 
Madison  were  holding  a  jubilee  of  some  kind,  and  a  ball  was  coming  off  at  the  Madison  House. 
Our  newly  arrived  guest  desired  to  engage  in  the  festivities,  provided  he  could  borrow  some  clean 
clothes  suitable  to  the  occasion.  These  were  soon  forthcoming  from  our  wardrobe,  and  when 
properly  arraved  he  became  the  grand  attraction  of  the  occasion,  and  exhibited  his  accomplish- 
ments by  waltzing  a  long  time  with  k  tumbler  filled  with  water  on  his  head.  He  was  nearly 
sixty  vears  of  age,  but  as  agile  and  as  active  as  a  boy  of  ten.  As  we  could  converse  with  him  in 
his  native  tongue,  he  was  loath  to  leave,  and,  more  from  sympathy  than  anything  else,  we  engaged 
him  to  make  some  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  could  be  wrought  from  oak  or  basswood  lumber, 
as  we  had  no  other  kind.  Among  other  useful  articles  that  he  constructed  was  a  wheelbarrow. 
When  he  had  finished  his  mechanical  labors,  we  employed  him  as  head  cook,  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  month,  and  he  was  also  to  keep  the  household  furniture  in  repair.  He  was  exceedingly  kind 
and  clever,  all  the  time  looking  out  for  our  interests.     He  remained  with  us  several  months. 

I  remember  one  strong,  blustering  day  in  the  fall.  Judge  Doty  and  Col.  Morrison  arrived 
with  their  ladies.  They  had  traveled  all  the  way  from  Mineral  Point  without  rest  or  refresh- 
ment, and  reported  themselves,  tired,  cold  and  hungry.  With  orders  to  get  the  best  supper  the 
house  could  aiford,  Schwartze  was  soon  in  the  dough  up  to  his  elbows,  and  some  one  else  was 
directed  to  build  a  fire  in  a  large  Franklin  stove  standing  in  the  best  room,  which  had  been 
placed  at  the  service  of  our  distinguished  guests.  There  had  been  no  fire  in  the  stove  during  the 
past  season,  and  it  was  not  discovered  until  the  smoke  gave  warning  that  there  was  a  large  crack 
or  fissure  in  the  back  of  the  stove.  The  fact  was  soon  made  known  to  Mr.  Schwartze,  who  felt 
bound  to  see  everything  about  the  house  in  good  repair,  ran  with  an  unbaked  loaf  of  bread  in 
his  hands,  clapped  it  on  the  crack  in  the  stove  and  filled  it  up,  thus  stopping  the  smoke  for  the 
time  being.  He  returned  to  the  kitchen  congratulating  himself  upon  his  ingenuity  in  improvis- 
mg  so  readily  this  cement.  As  soon  as  the  stove  became  heated,  the  dough  baked  and  burned, 
thus  causing  a  denser  smoke  than  before,  and  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  leave  the  room.  Mrs 
Ream,  who  was  somewhat  more  practical  in  an  emergency  than  the  German  cook,  soon  mixed 
another  cement  of  salt,  ashes  and  vinegar,  which  answered  the  purpose  well,  and  the  weary  trav- 
elers were  soon  quite  comfortable  in  their  room. 

Not  long  after  this,  our  Teutonic  friend,  having  earned  enough  money  to  make  a  payment 
on  his  lot  in  Milwaukee,  disposed  of  his  kit  of  tools,  left  for  his  home  in  Milwaukee,  and  we 
worked  our  own  way  as  usual.  Our  customers  and  patrons  were  not  at  all  fastidious.  They 
were  satisfied  with  clean  beds,  good  board  and  genteel  treatment,  and  this  we  always  provided  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  our  ability.  There  was  by  this  time  a  large  amount  of  travel  through  Mad- 
ison, and  some  sixty  or  seventy  men  at  work  on  the  capitol.  We  boarded  a  large  number  of 
them,  and  our  house  was  often  crowded,  so  that  floor  room  could  not  always  be  had  at  "two-pence 
per  square  foot,"  and  the  diflference  between  the  bare  puncheons  and  shakedown  was,  "  you  pays 
your  money  and  takes  your  choice." 

We  found  it  necessary  to  make  many  improvements  to  get  along.     The  first  of  importance 

r*h  ^'ir™^  *  ^®'^  °°  ^^^  premises.     When  the  shaft  was  excavated,  there  could  be  no  one  found 

to  build  the  wall,  and  I  was  obliged  to  do  it  myself     I  used  cobble  stone,  and  made  a  good  job 

't.    Having  met  with  success  as  a  well-maker,  I  turned  oven-builder,  and  built  an  out-door 

*  ^T^if  °^  ?^^^  mixed  with  straw,  which  required  the  same  kind  of  labor  and   material   that 

aused  the  children  of  Israel  to  rebel  against  their  taskmasters.     The  oven  was  a  success  also, 

bait  *'lf''®''*'^  "^  *"<i  oil"  neighbors  until  Frank  Shaw  came  from  Mineral  Point  and  started  a 

occu"-  d    *'''^°^^  *®  ^^^^^^'     ^^^^  ^*^  *  S®"^^^  Frenchman,  and  full  of  fun.     The  building  he 

ins-r       ^*'/'^*°"'^  eighteen  feet  square,  two-stories  high.     The  upper  story  was  used  as  a  lodg- 

g-  oom,  and  the  lower  story  as  a  bakery  and  grocery.  We  kept  a  temperance  house,  and  Thau's 

efy  profited  largely  by  it,  as  both  bread  and  whisky  could  be  had  there  on  reasonable  terms. 
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"  Than  "  unabbreviated,  means  Nathaniel  T.  Parkinson,  who  was  afterward  elected  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  held  the  Sheriff's  office  in  this  bake-shop  grocery.  There  was  as  yet  no  prison 
in  the  county,  and  when  the  Sheriff  made  arrests  or  brought  in  prisoners,  they  were  at  once  pre- 
sented at  the  bar,  treated,  and  placed  in  the  care  of  Shaw  as  jailer,  with  orders  to  feed  and  treat 
them  well ;  they  were  then  put  upon  their  parole,  with  orders  to  report  themselves  at  the  bar  at 
least  three  times  a  day.  It  is  but  just  to  sayjthat  these  prisoners  rarely  forfeited  their  parole,  the 
kind  and  liberal  treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  as  well  as  their  custodian 
Shaw,  endeared  them  to  these  officers  ;  and  there  was  no  grumbling  or  cutting  down,  or  disput- 
ing Sheriff's  accounts  in  these  primeval  days. 

Covalle  and  Pelkie  furnished  us  with  daily  supplies  of  fish  from  the  lakes,  until  we  were 
sufficiently  skilled  in  fishing  to  procure  our  own  supplies.  Shooting  pickerel  in  the  Catfish  River 
soon  came  to  be  one  of  the  grand  sports  of  the  time.  When  the  fish  "  run  up,"  they  are  shot  in 
shoal  water  in  large  quantities,  which  is  done  by  simply  discharging  your  loaded  piece  at  tiie 
fish  ;  neither  ball  nor  buckshot  will  penetrate  the  water  over  an  inch  or  so,  but  the  fish  are 
stunned  by  the  report  and  concussion  of  the  water,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  are  on  their  backs  and 
easily  captured.  Spearing  fish  was  the  next  best  sport,  and  many  nights  have  I  spent  at  the 
outlet  of  Fourth  Lake  when  the  channel  was  narrow,  and  a  single  log  which  was  used  for  a  foot- 
bridge spanned  the  stream,  in  spearing  fish  of  almost  every  kind.  The  water  was  very  clear, 
and  with  a  good  brush  fire  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  sufficient  light  was  furnished  to  see  all 
the  fish  as  they  swam  by.  From  the  foot-bridge  you  could  spear  all  you  wanted.  It  was  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  Ed  George  and  myself  to  return  with  our  boat  loaded  to  the  water's  edge 
with  fish  of  many  different  kinds  as  the  reward  of  one  night's  labor.  Fishing  with  a  spoon-hook 
was  also  a  favorite  sport,  and,  when  winter  came,  we  fished  with  scoop  nets  through  holes  cut  in 
the  ice.     In  those  days  we  always  fished  for  fish — never  for  fun. 

.  On  the  south  side  of  Lake  Monona,  there  is  a  small  estuary  or  inlet  from  a  spring.  In 
approaching  that  inlet,  one  time,  I  espied  a  red  fox  near  the  water,  on  the  lookout  for  game; 
being  curious  to  know  what  he  was  after,  I  kept  some  distance  where  I  could  watch  him  unob- 
served. Suddenly  he  sprang  into  the  water  and  hauled  out  a  large  pickerel,  longer  than  him- 
himself,  and  commenced  tearing  it  to  pieces.  On  my  approach,  he  disappeared  with  a  part  of 
the  fish  in  his  mouth,  which  he  had  torn  from  his  prey,  leaving  the  back  bone  plainly  exposed 
half  its  length,  and  the  fish  still  alive,  although  high  and  dry  out  of  water.  That  fox  musthave 
been  hungry,  for  I  had  not  gone  far  from  the  place,  when  I  saw  him  stealthily  retracing  his  steps 
to  finish  his  meal. 

During  the  summer  of  1838,  we  had  some  very  violent  thunder-storms  in  Madison.  An 
Englishman  named  Warren,  employed  in  building  the  capitol,  was  killed  by  lightning  near  our 
house.  Another  serious  accident  of  that  summer  was  the  falling  from  a  scaffold  on  the  capitol 
of  a  man  named  Gallard,  who  broke  his  leg.  These  men  were  boarding  with  us,  and  dependent 
upon  us  for  nursing  and  attention  as  well  as  burial.  Another  boarder,  named  Simons,  was 
prostrated  a  long  time  with  typhoid  fever.  In  those  times,  the  duties  of  surgeons,  physicians, 
nurses  and  undertakers  were  only  a  few  of  the  extra  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  proprietors 
of  public  houses.  *  *,*  *  *  *  *  *., 

Impelled  by  purely  philanthropic  principles,  we  once  undertook  to  civilize,  Christianize 
and  domesticate  a  wild  Winnebago  Indian  squaw,  who  answered  to  the  euphoneous  name  of 
Lenape.  This  young  squaw  was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  brought  to  us  in  the  usual 
filthy  Indian  costume.  After  the  ablution  process  had  been  performed  and  the  vermin  extri- 
cated from  her  head,  she  was  dressed  in  citizen's  attire  and  really  made  an  attractive  figure. 
She  was  expected  to  assist  in  some  domestic  duties,  and  at  first  evinced  quite  a  desire  to  learn, 
but  the  charm  lasted  but  a  few  days,  when  she  suddenly  disappeared,  and  when  next  seen  she 
had  donned  her  native  costume  and  returned  to  her  wild,  roving,  indolent  habits.  , 

The  Indians  were  very  loath  to  leave  their  old  fishing  and  hunting  grounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lakes,  and  for  several  years  hovered  around  in  camps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madison, 
and  it  frequently  happened  after  obtaining  liquor  that  they  became  very  noisy  and  troublesome, 
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narticularly  in  their  dextrous  mode  of  thieving,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  professional 
sleight-of-hand  performances. 

The  following  good  story  is  told  of  Oalimanee,  an  old  Winnebago  head  chief,  who  was 
invited  to  Washington  to  arrange  some  matters  between  his  tribe  and  the  Great  Father.  Oali- 
manee was  accompanied  by  a  second  chief  named  Snake.  During  their  absence  from  Wiscon- 
sin thev  had  learned  to  talk  some  English  and  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  rules  of  etiquette. 
When  they  returned,  they  were  furnished  with  new  blankets,  plenty  of  trinkets,  and  money  to 
pay  their  way  home,  also  an  order  from  the  War  Department  on  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  for  two  horses  to  carry  them.  They  left  Chicago  in  grand  style,  the 
old  man  considerably  inflated  with  vanity  and  importance  at  the  attention  paid  him,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  them  until  they  arrive  at  Blue  Mounds,  which  place  they  reached  about  noon. 
Oalimanee  knew  Brigham,  for  he  was  known  by  everybody  in  the  country.  The  chief  thought 
he  had  found  a  good  opportunity  to  display  the  politeness  as  well  as  shrewdness  he  had  learned 
from  his  pale-face  brothers  on  his  recent  tour  to  the  national  capital.  Riding  up  to  the  house, 
he  accosted  the  old  hero  thus:  ''How!  how!  Brigham!"  Then  dismounting,  he  presented 
his  man  Snake,  saying,  "Brigham,  Mr.  Snake;  Mr.  Snake,  Brigham."  Pointing  to  the 
house,  he  said :  "Brigham,  dinner;"  then  to  the  stable,  "Brigham,  horse,  corn.  Big  man, 
me."  Mr.  Brigham  kept  a  bachelor's  ranche  and  did  his  own  cooking,  but  to  expedite  matters 
for  his  most  important  guests,  he  called  in  one  of  his  workmen  to  aid  in  preparing  dinner. 
From  the  manner  in  which  they  devoured  the  victuals,  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  they 
had  broken  fast  between  Chicago  and  Blue  Mounds,  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  miles. 
After  dinner,  Oalimanee  called  out,  "  Brigham,  horse."  The  horses  were  brought,  the  Indians 
mounted,  saying,  "Brigham,  good-bye,'  and  rode  oiF  at  full  speed.  Mr.  Brigham,  finding 
himself  badly  sold,  remarked  to  the  bystanders  that  he  thought  they  might  have  paid  him  some- 
thing after  putting  him  to  so  much  trouble,  especially  as  the  chief  had  made  a  display  of  a 
quantity  of  silver  coin  furnished  him  by  the  Government  to  pay  his  expenses. 

For  many  years,  the  Winnebagoes  had  made  the  head  of  the  Fourth  Lake  their  winter 
camping-grounds,  from  which  locality  they  sallied  out  in  small  parties  for  the  purpose  of  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  Their  camps  were  distributed  around  on  the  streams  in  the  vicinity.  Sugar 
River  was  one  of  their  favorite  places  of  resort  for  game. 

Mr.  Brigham  relates  the  following  singular  incident  which  took  place  some  years  before 
Madison  was  located.  He  (Mr.  Brigham )  happened  to  be  at  the  camp  at  the  time,  which  was 
situated  on  Sugar  River  Crossing,  near  Grand  Springs.  An  aged  Indian  became  reduced  by 
sickness  and  disease.  He  had  the  consumption  and  was  failing  rapidly.  The  medicine-man  of 
the  camp  had  exhausted  his  best  skill  on  the  patient  in  vain.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribes  were 
summoned  in  consultation.  The  spirits  were  invoked  and  an  incantation  held  with  them, 
accompanied  by  singing  and  dancing,  and  when  concluded  the  decision  arrived  at  was  that  the 
sick  man  must  be  removed  to  the  headquarters  at  Four  Lakes.  The  snow  was  about  a  foot  deep 
at  the  ^me.  Hunters  were  sent  out  to  kill  a  buck,  which  they  did,  and  brought  into  camp  next 
flay.  The  animal  was  carefully  skinned  by  the  squaws  and  the  invalid  securely  sewed  up  in 
the  green  buckskin  and  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  stout  pony.  In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  to  the 
J)  our  Lakes  camp,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  As  the  narrator  did  not  accompany  this 
novel  expedition,  he  was  unable  to  say  whether  the  subject  so  tenderly  cared  for  was  killed  or 

f  K  p  *  ^^^  years,  the  Indians  were  all  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  by  orders 
rm  the  Government,  to  their  reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  citi- 
wh'  \  ti!  i^  contact  with  them  soon  removed  every  spark  of  the  romance  and  poetry  with 
oth"  1-?*^,.       ^°  °'^''  imaginations  been  surrounded  from  the  reading  of  Cooper's  novels  and 

sundr  '  ^*''       -^  ^^^  ^'^'''^  farming  done  or  produce  raised  in  Dane,  and  I  was  obliged  to  make 

»e2etabr*^t°V"^*  *°  Green  County,  to  procure  butter,  beef,  pork,  potatoes  and  other  kinds  of 

S      les  to  keep  our  house  going.     There  were  then  no  bridges  on  the  road  to  Monroe,  and 
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there  was  diflBculty  in  crossing  the  streams.  To  be  "  stuck  "  with  a  loaded  wagon  was  a  daily 
occurrence  in  almost  every  stream  on  the  road.  When  "  stuck,"  it  generally  became  necessary 
to  carry  your  load  out  on  your  back,  or  with  your  hands,  by  piecemeal,  deposit  it  on  the  further 
bank,  then,  with  your  horses  hitched  to  the  end  of  the  wagon  tongue,  where  they  would  most 
likely  get  dry  footing,  you  must  wade  into  the  water  waist  deep  with  a  sapling  to  pry  out  the 
wheels.  By  this  means,  with  considerable  language  more  expressive  than  elegant,  directed 
especially  at  your  horses,  you  reach  dry  ground  and  then  re-load,  but,  when  your  stock  consisted 
of  potatoes  and  turnips  in  bulk,  and  you  had  nothing  but  a  wooden  bucket  at  your  service  with 
which  to  transfer  your  load,  you  can  imagine  the  amount  of  philosophy  it  required  to  do  this 
good  naturedly,  and  more  especially  in  a  wet  or  rainy  day,  and  the  probabilities  very  strong 
that  you  would  have  to  repeat  the  process  at  the  next  stream. 

I  shall  always  remember  one  particular  occasion  on  which  I  was  returning  from  one  of  these 
periodical  trips.  After  much  persuasion,  I  had  induced  my  good  sister,  Mrs.  McFadden,  of 
Grand  Springs,  to  fill  a  patent  pail  with  choice  fresh  butter,  which  I  carefully  stowed  away  in 
the  back  part  of  my  well-loaded  wagon.  Any  one  living  in  Madison  at  that  time  may  possibly 
realize  the  value  of  a  bucket  of  nice  dairy  butter.  The  owner  would  be  envied  by  all  his  neigh- 
bors for  being  the-  fortunate  possessor  of  such  a  prize.  I  drove  along,  happy  at  the  thought  of 
being  able  to  cater  to  my  guests,  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  others,  and  enj'oying,  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  welcome  I  would  receive  on  reaching  home  with  it.  But,  before  long,  I  experienced 
the  sad  truth  of  the  old  rhyme, 

"  'Twixt  cup  and  lip,  there's  many  a  slip." 

There  were  many  bowlders  and  deep  ruts  in  the  road,  the  wagon  jolted  and  the  bucket  of  butter 
rolled  out.  Driving  carelessly  on,  unconscious  of  my  loss,  I  had  traveled  some  four  or  five  miles 
before  I  missed  my  treasure.  As  soon  as  I  made  the  discovery,  I  unharnessed  one  of  my 
horses,  mounted  him  bare-backed,  and  went  back  at  a  cantering  speed,  and  reached  the  ill-fated 
spot  where  I  had  met  the  sad  misfortune  just  in  time  to  scare  off  a  pack  of  wolves  that  had  not 
only  devoured  the  entire  contents  of  the  bucket,  but  had  actually  eaten  the  greater  part  of  the 
bucket  itself,  it  had  become  so  impregnated  with  the  golden  butter. 

We  were  very  much  troubled  for  help  during  the  first  year  of  our  sojourn  in  Madison.  To 
spend  four  or  five  days  in  traversing  Rock  and  Green  Counties  in  search  of  a  cook  or  chamber- 
maid and  return  without  one,  and  be  compelled  to  turn  in  and  assist  in  doing  your  own  cooking 
and  make  your  own  bed,  required  the  cultivation  of  much  patience  and  fortitude,  which  bordered 
on  genuine  heroism. 

To  provide  for  the  winter,  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  hay  cut  on  the  marsh  east  of  the  Capi- 
tol, between  the  lakes.  The  gra^s  was  best  at  the  lower  end  of  the  marsh,  but  the  surface  was 
so  underlaid  with  quicksand,  although  it  would  support  a  man  it  would  not  an  animal.  After 
the  hay  was  made,  we  found  we  could  not  approach  it  either  with  horse  or  ox  teams.  We  over- 
came the  difiBculty  by  placing  crates  or  racks  on  two  long  poles  fastened  together  in  style  of  a 
stretcher  or  hand-barrow,  and  fastened  clapboards  to  the  bottoms  of  the  boots  of  the  carriers,  who 
could  then  carry  out  large  loads,  and  thus  we  saved  our  crop. 

During  the  summer  of  1838,  a  two-horse  stage  line  was  put  in  operation  from  Mineral  Pomt 
to  Madison,  owned  by  Col.  Ab  Nichols.  The  distance  was  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  only  post 
offices  on  the  route  were  Dodgeville,  Ridgeway  and  Blue  Mounds.  The  latter  point  was  made 
the  midway  or  half-way  house,  where  passengers  and  horses  were  fed  on  the  way.  The  line  was 
afterward  extended  to  Fort  Winnebago,  and  Rowan's  made  a  stopping-place  on  the  route.  At 
Madison,  we  entertained  all  the  stage  passengers  and  most  of  the  drivers.  With  the  latter  we 
always  kept  on  good  terms,  and  were  often  under  obligations  to  them  for  kind  favors  in 
bringing  our  supplies  of  groceries  and  other  things  from  the  "  Pint,"  or  "  Shake-rag,"  as  they 
called  it. 

Tom  Haney  drove  in  the  first  stage  from  the  Point.  He  kept  his  headquarters  at  the 
"  Worser,"  in  which  the  stage  proprietor  was  interested.     Tom  was  a  good  friend  of  ours,  a  hail 
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fellow  exceedingly  obliging  and  accommodating.  He  had  and  deserved  many  friends.  In 
extending  the  stage  line  to  Fort  Winnebago,  a  span  of  extra  horses  was  required  at  Madison, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Tom  Haney  should  bring  them  through  one  at  a  time.  Accordingly, 
one  extra  horse  was  duly  entered  on  the  way  bill  with  orders  for  the  proprietors  of  the  stage 
house  in  Madison  to  take  charge  of  the  animal,  and  look  out  for  another  by  the  next  stage. 
Tom  set  out  as  usual  with  his  stage  load  of  passengers  from  Mineral  Point,  and  the 
extra  horse  lashed  to  the  hind  axle-tree  with  a  stout  windlass  or  well  rope.     All  went  well  and 

smoothly Dodgeville,  Ridgeway  and  the  Mounds  were  all  left  in  the  distance,  Nine  Mile  Prairie 

was  passed  and  the  woods  entered.  Some  distance  this  side  of  the  prairie  there  is  quite  a  descent 
from  a  high  rolling  plateau  down  into  the  valley,  which  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  lakes. 
The  slope  is  not  steep  but  gradual.  The  rains  had  washed  the  ruts  so  that  it  became  necessary 
to  make  another  track  on  the  hill  side.  These  tracks  diverged  in  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  V,  and  about  halfway  up  the  hill  formed  a  junction  similar  to  the  V 
reversed  or  the  letter  A  without  the  bar.  In  the  junction,  or  the  apex  of  A,  stood  an  oak  tree. 
Usually  there  is  nothing  significant  in  an  oak  tree,  especially  when  the  surrounding  forest  is 
composed  of  oak  trees.  They  may  stand  on  either  side  of  the  road  or  between  the  two  roads, 
they  are  simply  forest  trees  placed  where  they  are  by  Providence,  subservient  to  the  use  of  man, 
butthisoneplacedat  the  forks  of  this  road  had  its  mission  to  perform,  as  we  will  soon  see.  Persons 
accustomed  to  traveling  in  stage  coaches  know  that  when  the  drivers  approach  a  city,  a  station 
or  even  a  post  office,  they  resort  to  fast  driving.  Tom  Haney  was  not  behind  his  fellow  Jehus 
in  that  line.  Now,  having  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  instead  of  putting  on  the  brakes  and 
driving  down  slowly,  as  careful  drivers  should  have  done,  he  started  his  team  with  a  yell  and 
crack  of  his  whip  and  came  rattling  down  at  full  speed,  the  stage  taking  the  road  on  one  side 
of  the  tree  and  the  extra  horse  the  road  on  the  other.  The  rope  brought  the  horse  with  such 
sudden  force  against  the  tree  as  to  break  his  neck.  The  extra  horse  was  not  receipted  for,  nor 
was  the  other  sent  by  the  next  stage.  When  Haney  reached  Madison  his  feelings  were  some- 
thing akin  to  those  of  your  humble  servant  when  he  found  the  wolves  had  devoured  his  butter 
rolls. 

Extravagances  such  as  this,  with  many  other  unforeseen  mishaps  and  derelictions  of  drivers, 
created  the  necessity  of  placing  agents  upon  the  route.  The  first  agent,  or  superintendent 
rather,  of  this  two-horse  enterprise,  was  Jonathan  Taylor,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  lean,  lank 
Kentuekian,  whom  he  introduced  as  Micajah  Thacher,  a  new  driver.  We  found  Thacher  a 
most  obliging  fellow,  well  posted  in  horse  flesh,  as  drivers  generally  are.  Mr.  Taylor  hailed 
from  Wabash,  Ind.,  a  noble  specimen  of  a  Hoosier,  remarkably  good  looking,  and  generous  to  a 
lault.  Although  somewhat  deficient  in  education,  he  was  possessed  of  good  hard  sense  and  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world.  He  was  very  shrewd  at  a  trade  and  soon  evinced 
fine  business  qualities,  which,  with  his  kind  heart  and  frank,  open  countenance,  made  him  very 
popular.  He  quartered  with  us,  and  an  attachment  for  our  family  soon  sprung  up,  and  he 
remained  with  us  nearly  ten  years.  After  the  stage  line  passed  from  Uncle  Ab's  hands,  Mr. 
iaylor  commenced  the  world  with  a  two-horse  team  purchased  on  credit.  He  hauled  goods  from 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  Madison,  and  in  the  winter  season  brought  sled  loads  of  Mackinaw 
trout  from  Green  Bay,  carried  them  to  the  Point  and  Galena,  returning  with  articles  needed  at 
Madison,  Port  Winnebago,  Fond  du  Lac  and  Green  Bay.  I  have  not  time  to  follow  his  career; 
suBicient  to  say  he  prospered,  and  now  lives  on  Fifth  avenue  in  New  York  City  and  counts  his 
wealth  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Being  desirous  of  adding  something  useful  to  the  capital  city  in  the  way  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, 1  brought  some  fine  shoats  from  Green  County— the  first  brought  to  Madison.  They 
.  "^^,  T  ^^^  increased  rapidly  in  numbers.  When  autumn  came  and  acorns  were  plenty,  I 
wh"^  T  \,^^  k"'  *°  ^°^^S^  for  themselves.  The  drove  wandered  down  to  the  lake  shores,  and, 
en  thought  them  in  a  aufiSciently  good  condition  to  kill,  I  undertook  to  drive  them  home, 
corraHy  ""^^  *s*on'shment,  I  found  them  perfectly  wild  ;  they  would  neither  be  led,  driven  or 
ea.    So  hunting  parties  were  made  up,  and  my  beautiful  porkers  were  hunted  down  with 
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dogs,  shot  and  captured  as  wild  game,  and  once  more  we  had  to  depend  on  Green  County  for 
supplies  for  the  winter.  Daniel  Baxter  furnished  us  a  great  deal  of  acceptable  produce  that 
winter. 

The  next  season  I  procured  some  pigs  of  a  more,  domestic  breed,  and  kept  them  penned 
close  to  my  house  near  to  the  old  cabins,  but,  in  spite  of  neighbor's  dogs  and  all  the  care  I  could 
bestow  on  them,  they  were  carried  off  by  the  prairie  wolves. 

The  wolves  continued  to  annoy  the  people  of  Madison  very  greatly,  until  we  petitioned  the 
county  authorities  to  pass  an  order  fixing  a  bounty  on  their  scalps.  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
finally  yielded  to  this  request,  and  established  a  bounty.  A  wolf-hunter  soon  turned  up,  in  the 
person  of  William  Lawrence.  He  undertook  to  catch  them  with  steel  traps,  but  as  their  name 
was  legion  he  found  that  process  entirely  too  slow,  and  resorted  to  poison.  By  a  skillful  distribu- 
tion of  strychnine,  he  succeeded  in  soon  bringing  in  a  large  number  of  scalps,  and  leaving  a  large 
number  of  their  carcasses  on  the  town  site,  and  in  this  manner  a  quietus  was  placed  upon  their 
further  depredations  and  annoyances. 

In  the  fall  of  18.38,  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  held  at  Madison,  and 
with  it  came  crowds  of  people.  The  public  houses  were  literally  crammed,  shake-downs  were 
looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  and  lucky  was  the  guest  considered  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  rest 
his  weary  limbs  on  a  straw  or  hay  mattress.  We  hired  some  feather  beds  from  Mr.  Nute,  of 
Jefferson  County,  and  paid  $10  in  advance  for  the  use  of  each  during  the  session. 

Among  our  boarders  that  winter,  I  remember  the  names  of  the  following  members  of  the 
Legislature :  James  Maxwell  and  0.  Beardsley,  of  Walworth  County  ;  Morgan  L.  Martin  and 
Alex.  J.  Irwin,  of  Brown  County.  Then  there  were  Ben  C.  Eastman,  Joseph  G.  Knapp,  Peter 
B.  Grignon,  Theodore  Green,  of  Green  Bay,  who  officiated  as  clerks,  reporters,  etc.,  of  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Knapp  says  these  were  the  "  aristocracy  of  Wisconsin."  We  thought  so, 
too,  and  treated  them  as  such. 

We  had  then  no  theaters  or  any  places  of  amusement,  and  the  long  winter  evenings  were 
spent  in  playing  various  games  of  cards,  checkers,  and  backgammon.  Dancing  was  also  much  in 
vogue.  Maxwell  was  very  gay,  and  discoursed  sweet  music  on  the  flute,  and  Ben  C.  Eastman 
was  an  expert  violinist.  They  two  furnished  the  music  for  many  a  French  four,  cotillion, 
Virginia  reel  and  jig,  that  took  place  on  the  puncheon  floors  of  the  old  log  cabins,  that  were 
enjoyed,  probably,  quite  as  much  as  are  now  the  round  dances  and  Germans  on  the  waxed  floors 
of  fashionable  dancing  halls,  to  the  witching  strains  of  Dodsworth's  fine  band.  Want  of  cere- 
mony, fine  dress,  classic  music  and  other  evidences  of  present  society  life,  never  deterred  us  from 
enjoying  ourselves  those  long  winter  evenings. 

Log  cabins  stand  no  chance  in  competition  with  new,  fashionable  hotels — rivals  of  Delmon- 
ico's.  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Grand  Central— not  that  patrons  fared  any  better  than  at  the 
cabins,  but  "  the  aristocracy,"  the  unerring  barometer  of  the  people  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
places,  soon  gave  convincing  proofs  of  the  decline  of  business,  and  that  shake-downs  were  no 
more  necessary,  and  puncheon  floors  absolutely  vulgar,  then,  in  our  anguish  of  soul,  in  the 
language  of  Othello,  we  found  our  "  occupation  gone  ;"  and  as  we  were,  Micawber-like,  '-waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up,"  the  mail,  a  much  rarer  visitor  l^en  than  now,  brought  us  a  letter 
inclosing  an  agreeable  surprise,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  commission  from  uov. 
Dodge,  appointing  me  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  This  was  done 
at  the  ins'tance  of  our  good  friend  "  Uncle  Ab,"  at  the  "  Point,"  without  our  knowledge.  Ine 
salary  was  fixed  at  $60  per  annum,  and  no  stealings.  I  accepted,  gave  bonds,  entered  upon  the 
duties  of,  and  continued  acting  as,  such  officer,  until  my  bond  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the 
archives  of  the  Executive  Department.  By  this  act  of  prestidigitation,  I  was  teetotally  cle*"*'* 
out  and  exterminated  from  the  high  and  honorable  position  as  Treasurer.  I  have  not  the  slightes 
recollection  of  a  single  dollar  of  money  ever  passing  through  my  hands  as  disbursing  officer  oi  t  e 
Territory,  yet  some  important  financial  paper  transactions  took  place.  The  issuing  "'  ^ 
Baxter  bonds  to  complete  the  capitol  were  perhaps  as  important  as  any.  These  were  signed  ^ 
your  humble  servant,  as  Treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  N.  C.  Prentiss  as  Commissioner  o 
Public  Buildings.     They  were  issued  on  fine  paper,  and  passed  current  in  Chicago. 
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In  the  meantime,  Dane  County  was  organized  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  At 
the  first  election,  in  1839,  I  was  put  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Register  of  Deeds.  We 
had  then  no  party  politics  to  influence  and  control  elections.  My  competitor,  Darwin  Clark, 
was  considered  a  good  man.  He  came  to  Madison  with  Bird's  party  of  laborers,  to  work  on  the 
capitol.  had  shared  their  hardships,  toiled  with  them,  and  claimed  their  votes,  whilst  I  had  come 
there  with  my  family  to  reside  as  a  citizen.  I  was  the  candidate  of  the  resident  population,  and 
was  sustained  by  them.  We  both  ran  on  our  merits  and  good  standing  in  the  community.  We 
canvassed  the  county  fairly,  honorably,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  disparagement  of 
each  other.  No  canvass  could  have  been  more  fairly  or  honorably  made.  After  the  canvassing, 
I  reported  to  my  friepds  that  I  would  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  one.  I  was  advised  to  re- 
canvass  which  I  did  as  thoroughly  as  before,  and  arrived  at  the  same  result.  It  was  insisted 
that  I  should  use  means  to  turn  some  of  my  opponent's  votes  in  my  favor.  This  I  positively 
refused  to  do,  stating  that  I  would  rather  be  defeated  than  resort  to  anything  underhanded  to 
obtain  my  election.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  risk  my  election  with  a  plurality  of  a  single  vote. 
On  counting  the  votes  after  the  poll,  I  found  myself  elected  by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  which 
much  surprised  me,  and  remained  a  mystery  until  some  time  after,  when  a  friend  explained  to 
me,  after  exacting  a  promise  of  secrecy  on  my  part,  that  the  extra  vote  was  obtained  by  strategy, 
to  make  my  election  sure. 

Dane  county  is  composed  of  what  was  originally  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Milwaukee, 
Brown  and  Iowa.  The  titles  to  the  lands  lying  within  these  counties  had  been  recorded  in  the 
original  counties.  Under  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  it  became  my  duty,  as  Register 
of  Deeds,  to  have  these  records  transcribed  for  the  use  of  Dane  County.  In  the  prosecution  of 
these  labors,  I  visited  Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay,  on  horseback,  and  made  arrangement  for  the 
transcripts  of  those  portions  of  the  records  necessary.  In  the  county  of  Iowa  I  did  the  tran- 
scribing myself,  often  working  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sometimes  sixteen  hours  a  day.  This  work 
was  well  and  satisfactorily  done.  No  more  than  ordinary  (and  I  think  less)  fees  were  paid  for 
this  work  in  county  scrip,  and  nothing  for  expenses  of  travel,  so  that  no  money  was  made  by 
the  operation.  At  the  next  election  I  was  nominated  for  re-election,  but  this  time  more  than 
one  vote  was  covered  by  strategy  on  the  other  side,  and  I  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 

On  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  when  the  religious  community  of  Madison  were  assembled 
in  the  Representative  Hall  in  the  capitol,  attending  divine  service,  a  servant  came  hastily  from 
the  American  House  to  the  door  of  the  hall  and  inquired  for  Dr.  Lull,  who  was  called  out  with 
Mr.  Fake,  the  landlord  of  the  hotel.  On  perceiving  them  hurrying  across  the  park,  Mr.  Sholes 
and  myself,  with  several  others,  followed  and  overtook  them  as  they  reached  the  house,  where  we 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Duncomb,  one  of  the  guests,  had  locked  himself  in  his  room,  stood  up 
before  the  mirror,  and  deliberately  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor,  the  act  having  been  witnessed  by 
a  servant  m  the  back  yard,  through  the  windows,  which  were  open.  We  were  not  long  in  forcing 
the  door  open,  when,  to  our  horror,  we  saw  this  man  Duncomb  standing  on  the  floor  with  his 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  the  bloody  instrument  still  in  his  hand,  which  was  instantly  wrested 
from  him.  Both  main  arteries  and  the  wind-pipe  had  been  severed.  He  looked  like  a  madman. 
Ihe  sight  was  awful.  Mr.  Fake  fainted.  Those  most  resolute  took  hold  of  the  man,  all  covered 
with  blood,  which  was  still  flowing  from  his  throat  and  gashes  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  on  the 
floor,  wnere  it  took  the  united  strength  of  four  men  to  keep  him.  He  could  not  speak,  but 
wrote  with  a  pencil  on  paper,  "  All  I  want  is  to  see  my  wife"  which  dying  request  could  not  be 
^\!'^  A  ^l>e  scene  is  as  vivid  in  my  mind  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday.  He  had  been 
0  served  to  act  strangely  in  the  morning,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  not  to  go  to  church,  but 
she  feared  to  remain  with  him. 

th  ,,''*'„ '^'?°°^^i'6<l  tliat  he  had  cut  the  arteries  of  both  arms,  and  had  written  his  name  on 
tr*  I  /  ''•*  '"°°"'  ^'''^  ^^®  ^VLg^^  dipped  in  his  own  blood,  and  had  broken  open  his  wife's 
twe't  ■  'P"°^'®^^®'  clothes  with  it,  and  scattered  them  over  the  floor.  He  expired  in  about 
dreadfi  H'''^'^*  ^^'^-^  ^^  entered  the  room.  Jealousy  was  the  only  cause  ever  assigned  for  the 
fron  u  '  ^^^  '*'  '^^  considered  very  fortunate  his  wife  had  absented  herself,  or  in  his 
ifenzy  he  would  probably  have  murdered  her  also. 
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Our  good  neighbor,  Mr.  Rasdall,  once  owned  a  valuable  gray  horse,  but,  from  lone  usage 
and  old  age,  the  animal  became  useless,  and  was  turned  out  to  browse ;  when,  throui^h  with  life's 
weary  wanderings,  he  had  reached  that  period  so  graphically  expressed  in  the  song  of  the 
departed  soldier — 

"  Old  fellow,  you've  played  out  your  time," 

he  hied  himself  to  the  summit  of  an  elevated  knoll  of  ground  on  Lake  Monona's  shore,  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  from  our  house,  and  there,  in  full  hearing' of  the  melancholy  murmurings 
of  the  waters  as  the  waves  rolled  against  the  shores,  he  laid  himself  down  and  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  soft  and  balmy  breezes  from  that  direction,  not  exactly  perfumed  with  the  rose  or 
lavender,  gave  us  timely  warning  thereof  Scavengers,  there  were  yet  none,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  other  or  better  authorities,  we  engaged  some  boys  to  perform  the  act  of  cremation. on  this 
defunct  quadruped.  A  funeral  pyre  of  dry  brush  was  built  over  the  subject,  and  the  torch 
applied ;  this  ended  only  in  smoke.  Another  and  another  fire  of  the  same  material  caused  a 
denser  smoke,  perfumed  with  unambrosial  odor.  Finding  our  first  experiment  at  cremation 
proving  a  total  failure,  we  caused  a  pit  to  be  dug,  and  the  unconsumed  remains  of  the  horse, 
with  the  smoldering  ashes,  to  be  swept  therein  and  covered  up,  when  the  air  soon  became 
purified.  This  spot  was  for  a  long  time  protected  by  a  flag-stafi"  and  pennant,  erected  there  by 
the  boys  of  the  village,  who  also  buried  sundry  favorite  dogs  and  cats  on  the  same  ground, 
always  with  a  procession  and  military  honors.     They  called  it  the  hecatombs. 

Father  Quaw,  a  very  clever  old  gentleman,  made  his  first  appearance  in  black  ;  he  was  the 
advance  guard  of  the  clergy,  a  Presbyterian,  hailing  from  the  British  Provinces.  Afterward, 
the  highly  esteemed  Bishop  Kemper  visited  Madison,  and  organized  an  Episcopal  Church  there. 
It  will  be  found  by  the  records  of  that  church  that  I  was  appointed  a  vestryman  of  that  organ- 
ization. I  was  also  pressed  into  service  as  the  leader  of  singing  choirs  at  religious  meetings  of, 
all  kinds  and  in  all  places,  and  it  was  understood  that  my  house  was  open  and  free  to  all  traveling 
clergymen,  of  any  and  all  denominations,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  availed  themselves  of 
this  information.* 

v.— By  Julius  T.  Claek. 

In  the  year  1840,  I  had  completed  my  legal  studies,  and  was  attracted  to  Madison  by  re- 
ports of  the  natural  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  location,  as  well  as  by  its  prospective  advantages 
as  the  future  capital  of  the  State.  I  arrived  in  Madison  in  the  month  of  August  in  the  year 
above  named.  On  my  way  from  Ottawa,  111.,  where  I  had  been  residing,  I  passed  through 
Beloit  and  Janesville,  the  former  containing  some  half  a  dozen  houses ;  the  latter,  but  one,  made 
of  upright  boards,  and  which  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stage,  which  was  running 
somewhat  regularly^  on  that  route.  There  were  then  a  number  of  buildings  in  Madison,  the 
principal  ones  being  the  American  Hotel,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Pinckney  street  and  Washing 
ton  avenue,  and  the  Madison  Hotel,  on  the  south  side  of  King  street,  east  of  the  capitol  grounds, 
(both  since  burned),  one  frame  store  building  belonging  to  James  Morrison,  just  above  the  Madi- 
son Hotel,  a  small  printing  oflSce,  and  several  dwellings — some  of  logs  and  some  of  boards.  The 
walls  of  the  old  Territorial  capitol  were  up  and  the  building  inclosed,  but  the  inside  was  almost 
entirely  in  an  unfinished  state.  On  my  first  visit,  as  above'  stated,  I  found  the  District  Court  m 
session.  Judge  Irvin  presiding,  and  S.  Mills,  Clerk,  with  quite  a  number  of  cases  on  the  docket, 
mostly  marked  with  the  names  of  John  Catlin,  William  N.  Seymour  and  David  Brigham,  as 
attorneys,  Seymour  having  rather  the  largest  number  of  cases.  This  fact  may  •  account  for  my 
forming  a  partnership  with  him  in  the  law  practice,  which  lasted  a  year  or  more.  The  improve- 
ments at  Madison  were  at  that  time  confined  almost  entirely  to  that  part  of  King  street  lymg 
between  the  east  corner  of  the  capitol  grounds  and  Lake  Monona,  and  that  part  of  Pinckney 
street  fronting  the  northeast  line  of  the  capitol  grounds.  W.  W.  Wyman  and  J.  A.  Noonan 
were  each  publishing  a  paper,  the  former  an  administration  paper,  and  of  which  I  ^^^^ 
editorial  charge  for  some  time,  and  the  latter  an  opposition  paper,  as  parties  then  existed.    Ine 

*From  Durrie's  "History  of  Madison,"  pp.  106-124. 
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steam  saw-mill,  where  most  of  the  lumber  was  manufactured  for  the  construction  of  the  capitol 
and  other  buildings,  stood  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Mendota,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  just  below 
the  residence  of  the  late  B.  P.  Hopkins.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  portions  I  have 
named  above,  almost  the  entire  area  of  what  is,  at  this  day,  the  beautiful  city  of  Madison,  was 
in  its  wild  and  native  condition  ;  and  what  is  now  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  city,  was 
then  and  for  some  years  later,  almost  an  impassable  forest,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  young 
trees'  and  briars,  through  which  I  used  to  make  my  way  hunting  for  partridges  and  other  game, 
with  gi^eat  difficulty.  I  refer  to  the  ridge  or  high  lands  on  the  southeastern  border  of  Lake 
Mendota.  But  the  greatest  change  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  level  stretch  of  land 
lying  between  the  two  lakes  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  place, 
most  of  that  part  of  the  city  was  covered  with  water,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
the  lakes  were  full.  At  such  times,  fishermen  in  their  boats  would  spear  abundance  of  fish  in  its 
shallow  waters. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  growth  of  Madison  was  slow,  at  first,  may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
for  several  years,  at  almost  or  quite  every  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  effort  was  made  to 
remove  the  capital  to  some  other  place,  generally  to  Milwaukee,  and  this  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  members  from  that  place,  as  well  as  the  general  hostility  which  its  citizens  entertained,  or  at 
least  were  thought  by  the  people  of  Madiso);i  to  entertain  toward  Madison,  tended  to  create  an 
aggrieved  and  embittered  feeling  toward  the  former  city,  which  I  doubt  not  still  exists  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  minds,  at  least,  of  the  early  settlers  of  Madison.  Another  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  and  perplexity  at  that  time  was  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  title  to  the  village 
lots.  There  were  three  plats  of  the  place  on  record,  each  of  them  differing  from  the  others  and 
made  by  two  different  parties.  Time  and  the  adjudication  of  the  courts  have  long  since  settled 
these  questions,  which  were  once  a  prolific  source  of  litigation  and  strife.  If  any  one  is  curious 
to  know  the  nature  of  these  contests,  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  courts  of  that  time 
will  give  him  all  desired  information. 

The  place,  for  some  time,  had  but  little  business  to  sustain  it,  except  what  it  received  as  the 
capital  of  the  Territory  through  the  Legislature,  the  courts  and  the  residence  of  the  Territorial  ofii- 
oials;  and  the  affairs  of  government  were  then  managed  with  more  economy  than  now.  The 
Territory  was  in  all  parts  sparsely  settled,  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  such  of  the 
more  prominent  settlers  as  were  not  actual  members  of  that  body  were  very  sure  to  be  present, 
either  looking  after  some  public  or  private  interest,  or  to  pass  the  time  in  social  enjoyment,  for 
It  18  one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  that  period,  that  there  was  a  heartiness  and  warmth 
of  attachment  and  good  fellowship  felt  and  manifested  without  stint  among  those  early  pioneers 
which  has  not  existed  since  their  time.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  social  entertainments 
^yen,  at  which  there  would  be  present  invited  guests  from  Green  Bay,  Milwaukee,  Racine, 
Kenosha,  Mineral  Point,  Platteville,  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  all  the  then  settled  parts  of  the 
lerntory ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  almost  entire  want  of  any  public  conveniences  for  travel- 
ing, either  in  the  matter  of  roads  or  vehicles.  ,Such  a  one  had  just  been  held  and  very  largely 
attended  only  the  day  before  the  cruel  fate  of  the  lamented  Arndt — a  very  sad  termination  to 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  pleasant  festive  gatherings  that  the  village  has  seen,  either  in  its 
earlier  or  later  history.  Among  the  guests  was  the  father  of  Arndt.  He  was  one  of  the  old 
*!i  w  ■  "^  ^^J>  *iid  was  quite  advanced  in  years — a  gentleman  of  great  respectability 
and  unblemished  character.  He  had  made  that  long  and  tedious  winter  journey  for  the  purpose 
0  meeting  his  son,  around  whom  the  hopes  and  aflfections  of  his  declining  years  centered  with  a 
y  strong  paternal  fondness — and  not  without  reason,  for  the  younger  Arndt  possessed  in  a 
ah  \F^^'i.^  addition  to  his  mental  endowments,  those  amiable  and  social  qualities  which 
which  \  '"rl  ™^  warmly  those  who  shared  his  friendship.  The  Territorial  Council,  of 
the  H  I  p*^  *  member,  occupied  the  room  on  the  east  side,  or  rather  in  the  east  corner,  and 
close  T^h  ■^®P''®8^°**tives  the  room  at  the  north  corner  of  the  old  capitol.  It  was  at  the 
elicited  '"°''."'ng  session,  which  had  been  somewhat  stormy — and  the  debates,  which  had  been 
a  on  certain  nominations  made  to  the  Council  by  Gov."  Doty,  had  been  considerably  per- 
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sonal,  and  acrimonious  and  iryitating  in  their  character,  especially  on  the  part  of  him  who  was 
soon  to  leave  the  room  a  homicide.  The  President  had  experienced  some  diflSculty  in  maintain- 
ing order  during  a  portion  of  the  debate  just  before  the  adjournment;  and  fearing  a  personal 
collision,  as  soon  as  he  declared  the  session  adjourned,  he  stepped  rapidly  from  the  desk  to  place 

himself  between  the  irritated  parties,  but  failed  to  reach  them  in  time  to  avert  the  catastrophe 

the  fatal  shot  had  been  given,  penetrating  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Arndt,  who  fell  back  into 
the  arms  of  those  who  were  standing  near,  and  expired  immediately  without  a  struggle.  His 
father  was  in  the  opposite  hall  at  the  time,  and  hearing  the  commotion  came,  with  others,  into 
the  Council  Chamber,  little  imagining  the  deep  interest  he  had  in  what  had  transpired.  I  was 
present  during  the  whole  of  the  morning  session,  and  near  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  thus  a  witness  of  the  whole  tragedy  ;  and  of  all  the  sad  recollections  of  that  event 
that  which  is  the  most  vivid  is  the  unutterable  anguish  and  desolation  of  the  elder  Arndt  when 
he  saw  his  son,  so  lately  full  of  life  and  hope,  lying  on  the  floor  still  in  death.  As  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  deed,  I  never  had  a  doubt.  The  slayer  had  been  the  aggressor  from  the  beginning, 
and  had  employed  irritating  and  insultillg  language  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  when  called 
upon  for  explanation,  met  it  on  the  moment  against  an  unarmed  man  with  the  deadly  shot. 

The  Pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Philo,  a  very  kind,  earnest 
and  simple-hearted  man,  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  whom  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to 
repeat :  During  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  there  was  (a  common  thing  in  the  West  in 
those  days)  a  good  deal  of  gambling  practiced;  and,  although  severe  laws  had  been  enacted 
against  it,  yet  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  enforcing  them,  that  there  were  several  places 
in  the  town  where  gambling  was  carried  on  in  as  public  a  manner  as  though  it  had  been  an 
ordinary,  innocent  amusement,  several  members  of  the  Legislature  being  among  the  most  ardent 
of  its  devotees.  In  the  winter  of  1841,  the  ladies  of  the  town  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
made  an  earnest  and  energetic  efibrt  for  the  suppression  of  both  gambling  and  drinking.  Through 
their  influence,  a  mass-meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  capitol  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  object.  Everybody  attended,  citizens,  strangers,  members 
of  the  Legislature  ;  all  were  there,  men,  women  and  children.  All  sides  of  the  question  being 
represented,  the  discussions  which  followed  were  considerably  animated,  some  of  the  speakers 
finding  their  speech  and  their  poise  a  little  too  diflBcult  from  the  present  eff'ect  of  having  imbibed 
a  little  too  freely  before  going.  It  was  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  laws  already  passed 
were  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  case,  if  honestly  and  faithfully  administered,  and  that  the  fault, 
if  anywhere,  was  with  the  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  proper  execution  of  the  laws. 
W.  N.  Seymour,  who  was  then,  and  for  years  afterward.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  present,  and 
taking  the  remark  as  a  personal  reflection, upon  his  official  integrity,  arose  and  defended  himself 
from  the  charge.  After  he  had  taken  his  seat,  Mr.  Philo,  or  "  Dominie  "  Philo,  as  he  was  more 
commonly  called,  arose,  and  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Chairman :  I  arise  to 
to  make  a  motion.  The  motion  which  I  wish  to  make,  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  will  read  the 
motion.  '  Motion  :  That  William  N.  Seymour  is,a  good  and  sufficient  Justice  of  the  Peace ;'  and 
I  hope  the  motion  will  prevail."  The  character  of  the  motion,  together  with  the  earnestness  and 
naivete  of  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the  house  to  stand, 
and  the  meeting  was  forced  to  adjourn  amidst  a  perfect  tumult  of  cheering,,  without  being  able 
again  to  address  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  for  which  it  had  been  held ;  and  Mr. 
Seymour's  right  to  be  consideired  "  a  good  and  sufficient  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  was  not  regarded 
as  an  open  question  from  that  time.* 

VI.— By  Altked  Beunson. 

At  that  time  [1841]  there  was  a  wagon  stage  running  from  the  capital  east  and  west  three 
times  a  week  in  summer,  and  on  runners  in  the  winter.  The  one  going  west  went  by  Mineral 
Point  and  Platteville  to  Galena,  and  of  course  did  not  reach  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  place  of  my 

»rrom  Durrie's  "  History  of  Madison,"  pp.  181-188. 
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residence.  Our  only  means  of  reaching  Madison  was  by  private  or  hired  conveyance.  In  my 
first  visit  myself  and  several  others  hired  a  sleigh  and  driver.  Lodging  places  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  we  had  to  fix  our  stages  of  day's  travel  accordingly,  requiring  two  nights  out 
to  make  the  one  hundred  miles.  The  only  houses  on  the  road  were  log  cabins,  not  very  large, 
and  if  the  company  was  large,  lodgings  were  in  heaps,  and  mostly  on  the  floor. 

'  The  road  we  traveled,  till  within  sixteen  miles  of  Madison,  was  the  military  road  leading 
from  Fort  Crawford  [Prairie  du  Chien]  to  Fort-  Winnebago  [now  the  city  of  Portage],  on  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Wisconsin  River  on  the  north,  and  those  flow- 
ing south  into  the  Grant,  Platte,  Pecatonica  and  Sugar  Rivers.  This  road  was  one  of  the  best 
natural  roads  I  ever  saw.  After  crossing  the  Wisconsin,  we  had  no  water  to  cross  ten  feet  wide 
in  the  whole  distance ;  nor  was  there  a  bridge  or  a  foot  of  dugway,  except  between  the  Wisconsin 
and  the  ridge.  The  road  of  course  had  to  wind  in  a  serpentine  course  to  keep  the  ridge,  and 
up  and  down  the  ravines  to  reach  and  descend  from  the  ridge.  Wild  deer  and  other  game  were 
plenty  along  the  road. 

The  old  and  first  sapitol  was  then  in  use,  and  for  the  time  was  considerable  of  a  building. 
It  served  not  only  for  legislation,  but  for  courts,  plays,  shows,  and  for  Divine  worship,  there  be- 
ing no  other  place  in  Madison  where  such  assemblages  could  be  a'ccommodated.  The  dwellings, 
stores  and  shops  were  in  "  magnificent  distances  " — so  much  so  that  pigs  and  poultry  were  in 
little  danger  of  getting  so  mixed  as  to  lose  their  identity. 

I  think  there  were  but  two  hotels — the  old  American  and  the  Madison.  The  American 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  "Park  Savings  Bank."  It  was  of  wood,  two  stories  above  the 
basement,  with  a  spacious  attic ;  and,  such  was  the  crowd  when  the  Legislature  was  in  session, 
that  the  attic  (all  in  one  room)  was  filled  with  beds  on  the  floor  to  accommodate  lodgers,  and  it 
got  the  cognomen  of  the  "  School  Section."  The  Madison  Hotel  was  not  so  large,  but  equally 
crowded,  and  besides  these,  every  private  house  that  possibly  could  accommodate  boarders,  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  Territory  was  generally  well  represented  on  such  occasions,  and  every 
one  had  an  ax  to  grind.     I  boarded  at  a  private  house  near  Lake  Monona. 

The  streets  and  sidewalks  were  not  in  their  present  state  of  repair,  and  in  soft  weather  loco- 
motion was  not  a  desirable  exercise.  We  had  some  thaws  that  winter  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
more  southern  and  eastern  climate,  a  thing  seldom  seen  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  mud  and  slush 
were  such  as  to  call  for  boats  and  canoes  almost,  to  get  from  one  place  to  another.  A  jocose 
member  of  the  Assembly  offered  an  amendment  to  a  bill  to  prevent  obstructions  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  park  to  Lake  Monona,  that  would  prevent  the  fish  from  coming  up  the  street 
to  the  park. 

At  that  time,  being  a  Territory,  Congress  paid  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  was  to  create  as  many  offices  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  a 
place  to  partisan  favorites  and  friends,  to  pay  them  for  electioneering,  and  to  secure  their  votes 
atfiiture  elections;  also,  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  "  Uncle  Sam,"  to  circulate  in 
the  country.  I  objected  to  this  course  on  the  ground  of  needless  expense,  and  that  it  was  con- 
stituting a  precedent  for  our  future  State  that  would  be  a  burden  when  we  had  to  foot  the  bills 
ourselves.    But  when  the  vote  was  taken,  I  foiind  myself  in  a  slim  minority. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  found  that  considerable  stationery  that  had  been  bought 
tor  the  use  of  the  Legislature  at  the  public  expense  was  remaining,  affording  an  opportunity  for 
another  "steal,"  and  a  motion  was  made  to  distribute  it  among  the  members.  This  I  also 
opposed,  as  being  improper,  unjust  and  dishonest,  but  I,  with  a  few  others,  was  voted  down.  It 
was  alleged  that  preceding  Legislatures  had  done  so,  and  that  the  present  one  had  the  same 

[t     i/"*^  ^^^"  ™^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^'*^  '^P""  ™y  ^^^^'  ^  objected  to  receiving  it,  but  was  told  that 
could  not  be  returned  to  the  Secretary's  office  and  be  retained  for  another  year,  and  if  it  was 

wolld  ™  Tv'  ^""-"^  ^^  ^'"^^"^  ^^^°^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°^^®*^  '"°"°*^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  "°*  ^^^^  ^*  °^^^^^ 
"Fort   tI- ^  policy  was  the  beginning  of  that  system  which  was  afterward  known  as  the 

vW„  k  !  ^®^®^"  ^''°  ^l^'^  tlie  Territory  and  the   State  for  years,  on  the  principle  "to  the 
™tor  belong  the  spoils."  j        '  f        f 
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Bad  as  this  Legislature  was  in  this  and  some  other  respects,  the  citizens  of  the  place  said 
it  was  a  great  improvement  upon  its  predecessors.  Whether  this  was  a  fact  or  a  mere  compli- 
mentary  flattery,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  The  next  session,  composed  chiefly  of  the  same 
men,  was  like  unto  the  other. 

Political  hobbies  were  mounted  and  rode  at  John  Gilpin  speed.  Log-rolling  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  You  help  me  and  I  will  help  you,  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  that  body.  Personal  or 
party  interests  were  the  Inotive  power  with  a  majority,  and  but  few  seemed  to  inquire  whether  a 
proposed  measure  was  in  itself  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
party,  himself  or  his  constituents ;  and  the  history  of  legislation  in  both  the  Territory  and  State 
has  not  exhibited  as  much  improvement  in  these  respects  as  is  desirable. 

In  those  times,  when  the  Legislature  assembled,  it  seemed  to  call  together  the  worst 
elements  of  society.  Faro  banks,  a  thing  called  "the  Tiger,"  and  other  gambling  institutions, 
were  said  to  exist,  and  to  be  run  with  great  boldness  and  in  defiance  of  both  moral  and  civil 
law,  and  many  poor  wights  were  said  to  be  Stripped  of  all  the  money  they  had.  Bad  whisky,  in 
large  quantities,  was  said  to  be  consumed,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  consumer.  Lager  beer 
had  not  then  been  inaugurated,  but  other  vile  drinks  equally  detrimental  were  said  to  be  in  com- 
mon use.  There  were,  however,  some  redeeming  spirits  in  the  place,  both  among  citizens  and, 
visitors,  and  divine  service  was  kept  up  in  the  capitol  on  Sundays,  morning  and  evening,  during 
the  whole  session,  with  large  attendance,  the  moral  effects  of  vhich  were  quite  visible.* 

VII— By  Robert  W.Lansing. 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  having  received  the  appointment  of  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at 
Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin  Territory,  I  proceeded  thither,  and,  in  the  first  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  held  a  public  land  sale  in  the  month  of  October.  I  took  a  steamer  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  after  a  safe  and  pleasant  trip,  landed  at  the  nice  little  village  of  Milwaukee.  ,  Thence,  I 
took  early  stages  via  Watertown,  to  the  embryo  village  of  the  lakes  (Madison),  where 
we  spent  the  Sabbath  in  calling  upon  the  most  notable  men,  among  whom  was  the  late  James 
D.  Doty,  one  of  nature's  truest  noblemen,  Alexander  L.  Collins,  George  B.  Smith,  Thomas 
J.  Sutherland,  J.  G.  Knapp,  Simeon  Mills,  A.  A.  Bird,  and  many  others  of  the  early  settlers, 
some  of  them  men  of  merit  and  becoming  modesty,  with  a  smart  sprinkling  of  would-be  limbs  of 
the  law,  who  were  then  resident  here,  and  all  striving,  with  the  small  means  they  then  possessed, 
to  make  Madison  the  grand  point  for  settlement  to  men  of  enterprise  and  capital. 

Mailison,  at  this  time,  was  the  veriest  representation  of  a  wilderness,  which  required  but  the 
hand  of  industry  to  cause  her  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose  in  the  valley.  Arriving  at  Mineral 
Point,  I  settled  down  to  business,  and  in  the  society  of  a  people,  although  much  feared  and 
but  little  loved  at  a  distance,  whom  I  soon  learned  to  admire  for  their  native  frankness  and  good 
feeling,  if  not  for  their  morality  and  good  breeding.  The  character  of  the  miners — being  prm- 
cipally  Cornish — was  not  that  of  a  strictly  mild  and  moral  people,  Still  they  possessed  and  exer- 
cised some  redeeming  qualities,  among  which,  to  their  praise  be  it  spoken,  was  their  uniform  at- 
tendance, with  their  families,  at  the  churches  on  Sabbath  mornings  ;  although,  in  the  afternoons, 
they  employed  themselves  in  various  recreations,  but  mainly  in  card-playing  and  drinking. 
While  I  was  living  here,  Dr.  Pulford  and  others  had  occasion  to  send  East  for  a  Rector  to  take 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  this  purpose  we  sent  an  invitation  to  a  young 
clergyman  in  Western  New  York,  who  lost  no  time  in  answering,  desiring  to  know  which  was. 
best — to  come  by  steamboat,  or  to  drive  his  horse  and  buggy  up  the  lakes.  After  every  possi- 
ble assurance  that  the  good  character  of  the  people  would  aff"ord  ample  protection  to  all  new- 
comers, the  reverend  gentleman  came,  with  a  friend,  and,  when  near  the  village  proper,  on  being 
informed  that  they  must  pass  through  a  rather  low  and  dangerous  place  in  the  suburbs,  cailed 
"  Shake-rag,"  they  became  seriously  alarmed,  which  alarm  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  darK- 
ness  of  the  night ;  and  so  they  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defense,  and  having  primed  and 

*Dur;ie's  "Eiatory  of  Madison,"  pp.  134-187. 
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eked  their  pistols,  the  one  drove  the  team,  with  a  pistol  pointed  ahead  in  one  hand,  while  the 
ther  reversed  his  position  and  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  any  invasion  in  the  rear,    and  in  this 
condition  they  at  last  tremulously,  but  safely,  arrived  at  the  domicile  of  the  writer,   more  scared 
than  hurt,  and  as  free  from  danger  or  harm  as  could  be. 

Having  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  one  of  my  children,  I  left  Mineral  Point  for  the 
home  of  my  family,  in  Ontario  County,  Western  New  York,  and  arrived  at  Detroit,  via  Galena 
and  Chicago,  by  stages,  just  in  time,  in  November,  for  the  last  steamer  to  BuflFalo  that  fall,  where 
■  we  landed  safely  after  a  very  boisterous  and  dangerous  voyage  on  Lake  Erie.  Chicago,  at  this 
time  was  a  mere  sea  of  mud  and  water,  and,  from  the  only  respectable  hotel  there,  passengers 
for  the  East  had  to  wade  ankle  deep  through  the  street  to  reach  the  steamer,  then  plying  to  St. 
Joe  in  Michigan,  from  whence  we  staged  it,  over  logways  and  through  sloughs,  slush  and  rain. 
to  Marshall,  where  we  reached  the  first  railway,  and  went  on  our  way  rejoicing  to  Detroit.  I 
entered  my  name  on  the  hotel  register  at  Chicago,  adding  my  official  position,  not  dreaming  that 
from  this  simple  circumstance  I  was  to  derive  so  great  a  notoriety  as  preceded  my  arrival  home. 
But  when  I  arrived  at  Canandaigua,  where  I  had  many  excellent  and  good  friends,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when  they  congratulated  me  upon  the  fact  of  my  not  being  an  absconding  public 
defaulter,  as  had  been  published  by  and  in  a  newspaper  of  Chicago.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
Eastern  papers  republished  the  libel,  and  for  which  they  made  haste  to  make  ample  amends 
by  the  payment  of  money  and  recantations.  The  United  States  Senate  afterward  unani- 
mously confirmed  my  nomination.  I  returned,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  to  Mineral  Point  with 
my  family  of  nine  children.* 

What  Various  Writers  Said. 

In  ISSSf. — "  Madison  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  selected  as  such  less 
than  two  years  since,  then  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  although  the  groves  of  forest  and  patches 
of  smooth,  rich  prairie  around  it  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  old,  settled  country.  Travelers 
invariably  described  it  as  surpassingly  beautiful.  It  was  once  the  happy  home  and  the  legisla- 
tive ground  of  the  sons  of  '  the  free-born  forest.'  The  red  orator's  eloquence  was  hardly  hushed 
and  his  council  fires  had  scarcely  done  smoking  there  when  the  palefaces  marked  it  out  for  their 
own.  The  town  of  Madison  is  situated  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  '  Four  Lakes,'  about 
midway  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  about  fifteen  miles  south  from 
steamboat  navigation  upon  the  Wisconsin  River.  The  construction  of  a  canal  over  that  fifteert 
miles  has  already  been  recommended  by  Gov.  Dodge.  Congress,  last  week,  granted  each  alter- 
nate section  of  land  to  aid  a  company,  already  chartered,  in  constructing  a  canal  from  Milwau- 
kee to  Rock  River,  which  the  company,  upon  the  same  terms,  are  desirous  of  extending  to  Mad- 
ison, and  permission  to  that  effect  will  undoubtedly  be  granted  them.  The  recent  division  of 
the  Territory  will  require  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  to  meet  this  fall,  for  the  first  time,  upor^ 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  For  that  purpose,  by  the  contract  for  building  the  State- 
House  above  the  basement,  which  was  let  in  April  last,  '  the  outside  of  the  said  edifice  and  thfr 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  [are]  to  be  completed  by  the  15th  day  of  October  next.'  The  whole  is- 
to  be  completed  in  every  particular  by  the  20th  day  of  September,  1839. 

"  The  capital  is  to  be  built  of  cut  stone,  one  hundred  and  four  feet  long,  fifty-four  feet  wide^ 
_  and  walls  thirty  feet  high  above  the  basement  story,  with  a  dome  in  the  center  roof  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  covered  with  tin,  except  at  the  top,  which  is  to  be  lighted  with  glass.  There  is  to- 
be  a  piazza  on  each  front  of  said  edifice,  twelve  feet  projection  and  thirty  feet  long,  the  roof  of 
ivnich  IS  to  break  in  with  the  roof  and  cornice  of  the  main  building.  The  cornice  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  and  the  roof  to  be  supported  on  four  columns  to  each  piazza, 
ot  the  same  orde;  as  the  cornice. 

,      'fnthe  selection  of  Madison,  it  was  intended,  from  its  central  position,  that  it  should  be- 

capital  of  the  Slate  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  State  House  has  been  designed  with  especial  refer- 

''**''  object ;  consequently,  it  must  very  soon  become  a  place  of  importance,  adding 

tFroM/^"?  ''°''™''  "  History  of  Madl8-)n,"  pp.  152, 164, 
TH»m  the  Delaware  Oazeile  of  that  year.-Eo. 
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greatly  to  the  value  of  farming  lands  in  that  vicinity,  and  aflfbrding  a  good  market  for  the  settlers 
for  many  miles  around.  The  industrious  farmer  emigrating  to  the  Western  world  will  do  well 
to  visit  the  country  in  and  about  the  seat  of  government  of  Wisconsin. 

"  Much  of  the  land  there  subject  to  private  entry  is  yet  unsettled,  and  the  pre-emption  bill 
which  now  only  waits  the  signature  of  the  President  to  become  a  law,  secures  to  the  settler  or 
emigrant  the  quarter  section  upon  which  he  resides,  or  which  he  may  select,  at  |1.25  the  acre- 
and  many  a  farm  chosen  there  this  very  season  at  that  price  in  less  than  five  years  viiW  bring 
from  $10  to  $12  the  acre.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  the  timber  good,  the  water  clear  and  the 
climate  healthy." 

In  1840. — "Aside  from  the  attractions  which  our  embryo  city  presents  in  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  natural  position,  and  in  the  healthful  and  genial  character  of  its  climate,  subjects 
which  have  been  so  frequently  descanted  upon  that  we  fear  they  are  getting  threadbare,  Madison 
now  has  other  recommendations  of  a  different  though  not  less  important  character,  which  it  may 
be  very  proper  briefly  to  allude  to,  and  which  cannot  but  have  a  great  bearing  upon  the  mind  of 
an  emigrant,  who,  in  the  selection  of  a  Western  home,  looks  to  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
is  anxious  to  secure  to  his  family,  as  well  as  to  himself,  the  advantages  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction. 

"  There  are  at  present  two  well-conducted  schools  in  the  place,  under  the  management  of 
competent  teachers,  one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female,  and  every  facility  for  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  village  of  this  size,  is  here 
afforded. 

''The  inhabitants  of  our  town  have  the  advantage  of  frequent  public  religious  worship, 
there  being  two  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  one  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  the  other  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  located  here,  both  of  whom  are  zealous  and  industrious  in  their 
Christian  labors.  Under  their  auspices,  a  Sabbath  schooF  has  been  commenced,  and  a  Bible 
class  formed;  and  every  privilege  is  enjoyed,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  which  can  be  consid- 
ered necessary." 

Another  writer  of  the  same  date,  has  the  foUpwing  concerning  a  select  school  in  Madison : 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  'Ladies'  Select 
School '  of  Madison,  now  under  the  care  of  Miss  C.  Pierce.  As  I  attended  the  examination 
on  Friday  last,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  the  attain- 
ments of  her  pupils,  with  both  of  which  I  was  fully  satisfied.  The  youngest  children  exhibited 
a  degree  of  improvement  which  manifested  much  care  on  the  part  of  the  instructress ;  and  the 
classes  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  natural  philosophy,  acquitted  themselves 
with  great  credit  to  the  school.  As  board  can  now  be  obtained  in  this  place  at  more  reasonable 
terms  %ap  formerly,  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  parents  in  the  vicinity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  in  advancing  the  education  of  their  children." 

In  1842. — "  Where  this  lovely  village  now  stands,  on  the  shores  of  these  placid  lakes,  not 
many  years  since  were  clustered  the  wigwams  of  the  savage  tribe,  and  the  beaver  and  otter 
plunged  and  sported  undisturbed  in  the  tranquil  water.  No  sound  at  the  evening  hour  disturbed 
the  solemn  silence  of  the  scene,  save  as  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  wish-ton-wish  and  the  long-drawn 
and  wild  cry  of  the  loon  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  slumbering  wave,  like  the  low  wail  from  the 
spirit-land — and  the  solitary  hunter,  leaning  on  his  bow,  wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  the  far-ofl  • 
happy  hunting  grounds  of  his  sires,  bent  his  dark  eye  from  some  gently  rising  hill  on  the  glo- 
rious and  ever-varying  hues  of  our  W^estern  summer,  and,  as  the  light  and  feathery  vapors  shone 
in  the  golden  rays  from  the  retiring  orb,  and,  stretching  afar  off  in  the  blue  expanse,  varied  their 
hues  to  the  violet,  deep  purple  and  molten  silver — fancied  he  heard  the  voices  of  his  sires  and  the 
chieftains  of  other  days  inspiring  him  to  deeds  of  heroism  and  fame. 

"  How  sudden  the  transition  from  such  scenes  as  Cooper  speaks  of  in  his  narratives  of  the 
West,  to  that  of  our  village  of  Madison,  where  the  clank  of  the  saw-mill,  the  sound  of  the 
blacksmith's  anvil,  the  noise  of  the  hammer  and  the  saw,  are  heard  throughout  the  day,  while  the 
lofty  Capitol,  house  of  entertainment,  and  neat  and  tasteful  private  residences,  exhibit  all  the 
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evidences  of  a  place  settled  for  many  years  ;  wljile  the  merchant,  with  his  well-filled  store,  offers 
to  the  inhabitant  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  distant  seaport. 

"  Soon  we  also  shall  have  our  crowded  streets,  thoroughfares  and  warehouses,  for  the  spirit 
is  among  our  inhabitants  to  do  all  this,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than  our  Eastern  neighbors  would 
judge  it  possible.  Already  preparations  have  been  made  for  a  handsome  brick  hotel  to  be  erected 
near  the  public  square,  an"  academy  will  shortly  be  built  on  or  near  the  same  grounds,  also  of 
brick  or  stone ;  arrangements  have  beeri  made  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Kundig,  of  Milwaukee,  a 
Catholic  clergyman  of  distinction,  and  a  former  resident  of  Detroit,  for  the  erection  of  a  hand- 
some church  in  the  center  of  the  village.  The  energy  with  which  his  congregation  are  now  at 
work  will  soon  furnish  them  with  a  commodious  and  elegant  place  of  worship. 

"  From  our  office  window  we  see  the  high  dome  of  the  capitol  glancing  like  silver  in  the 
sun's  rays,  as  its  bright  metal  covering  reflects  the  light,  and  the  large  park  of  many  acres, 
encompassed  by  a  neat  painted  paling,  is  tastefully  adorned  with  clumps  of  the  burr  oak  care- 
fully trimmed,  while  the  level  and  well-kept  lawn  is  intersected  with  graveled  walks  leading  to 
the  different  ornamental  gates  of  the  inclosure. 

"  The  capitol  is  a  splendid  building  of  yellow  stone.  The  hall  is  lofty  and  spacious,  with 
wide  corridors,  and  there  is  ample  light  from  the  dome,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  New 
York  Exchange.  The  chambers  for  the  Legislature  are  large,  with  high  ceilings,  and  hand- 
somely finished,  with  every  accommodation  for  the  members.  The  offices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  in  this  building  ;  Secretary's  chamber ;  and  the  Public  Library,  well  selected,  and  containing 
many  thousand  volumes  of  law  and  miscellany.  In  this  building,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Clark,  a  min- 
ister of  the  Congregational  Church,  preaches  to  a  large  and  respectable  audience. 

"  The  capitol  is  not  yet  completed  in  all  its  details,  and  much  ornamental  work  remains  to 
be  done ;  but  workmen  are  constatitly  employed  on  it,  and,  before  many  months  elapse,  we  can 
show  our  Eastern  visitors  something  that  any  village  or  city  may  well  be  proud  of." 

Says  another  writer  of  that  year:*  "With  the  greatest  pleasure  we  have  lately  noticed 
several  glowing  descriptions  of  rapid  improvements  going  on  in  neighboring  towns.  We  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbors,  and  should  certainly  envy  not  their  good  fortune,  even 
were  we  totally  disregarded  by  the  inconsistent  goddess  in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts.  Hap- 
pily, however,  by  dint  of  good  fortune  and  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  Madison 
18  going  ahead.  The  improvements  this  season  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  all  before.  Facilities 
for  the' convenience  and  comfort  of  the- inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  accommodation  of  the  public, 
are  progressing  daily.  Several  fine  buildings  have  been  completed,  while  others  for  dwelling- 
nouses,  shops,  stores  and  various  other  purposes,  are  still  going  up,  and  will  be  finished  in '  the 
course  of  the  fall.  The  capitol  square  is  being  fenced  and  cleared  of  its  rubbish,  which  adds 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  town.  Notwithstanding  the  hard  times,  improvements  have  been 
larger  and  business  much  better  than  the  sanguine  among  us  anticipated.  Quite  a  number  of 
emigrants  have  settled  around  and  among  us,  and  our  streets  are  daily  thronged  with  strangers 
in  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure.  Though  we  cannot  boast  of  as  great  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion, wealth  or  improvements,  as  the  lake-board  towns,  and  many  other  portions  of  the  Territory, 
yet  we  can  assure  them,  one  and  all,  that  we  are  gradually,  steadily  and  surely  coming  up  in 
e  world.  As  it  is  the  transaction  of  public  business  here  which  fills  our  streets  with  the 
greatest  bustle  and  activity,  everything  is  of  course  comparatively  dormant  during  the  portion 
0  the  year  when  neighboring  towns  are  flowing  with  life  and  business.  But  the  tide  will  soon 
urn,  and,  while  the  lake  towns  are  frozen  up  and  idle,  old  Jack  Frost  will  but  increase  our  glee, 
ftf  tli"''p'"^°  niake  '  our  town  '  resound  with  the  tumult  of  business,  not  surpassed  by  other  parts 
«tne lerntory,  during  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year." 

•In  Madta  BtprsM,  September  15, 1S42. 
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ENUMERATIONS    OF    THE    INHABITANTS. 

An  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madison,  while  it  was  an  unincorporated  village,  was 
taken  at  different  periods,  as  follows  : 

In  April,  1837,  there  were  but  three  (Eben  Peck,  his  wife  Roseline,  and  their  son  Victor). 
In  1838,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  sixty-two.  There  were  enumerated  in 
1840,  in  all,  as  previously  mentioned,  146.  In  1842,  the  number  had  increased  to  172.  In 
1844,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  216.  At  the  beginning  ot  1846,  the  total  exceeded 
six  hundred. 

The  "  AVoESEE  "  and  "  Tigee  " 

In  "ye  olden  titne"  the  morals  of  Madison  were  not  altogether  what  they  should  have 
been.  A  two-story  frame  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Pinckney  streets  was 
built  by  Abner  Nichols,  of  Mineral  Point,  and  Jacob  George,  in  1838.  Having  partly  com- 
pleted the  structure,  the  owners  applied  for  a  tavern  license,  in  order  to  sell  liquors  according  to 
law.  For  some  cause,  they  were  rd"used.  Licenses  for  groceries  were  then  some  four  times  the 
amount  of  those  for  taverns ;  and  they  desired,  like  all  economical  men,  to  save  the  difference. 
On  being  denied  the  license,  they  declared  that  If  they  could  not  keep  a  tavern,  they  would  keep 
something  ^^worser."  And  so  without  a  license,  "Uncle  George"  opened  a  "worser,"  where 
men  at  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  could  buy  strong  drink,  and,  in  a  dark  cellar,  they 
could  fight  a  certain  wild  animal,  whose  den  was  there.  When  the  United  States  Hotel  was 
built,  the  "Worser"  was  moved  down  Main  street,  ten  feet  from  it.  There  it  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  greatly  endangering  the  new  building. 

Another  of  the  buildings  put  up  in  1838,  was  a  two-story  frame  building  on  Pinckney 
street,  adjacent  to  the  American  Hotel,  as  enlarged.  It  was  built  by  John  Messersmith,  Jr.  It 
was  opened  as  a  gambling  house,  and  known  as  "  The  Tiger,"  and  was  kept  open  to  the  public 
without  fear  of  the  law.  For  a  few  years  it  was  a  success,  but  it  was  afterward  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing, and  an  addition  placed  before  it  and  in  its  rear.  The  property  was  purchased  by  C.  B. 
Chapman,  who  sold  it  to  J.  D.  Noble.  The  latter  disposed  of  it  to  Fritz  Maeder,  who  erected  a 
three-story  brick  building  in  its  place.  Thus  the  "Tiger"  and  "Worser"  became  things  of  the 
past. 

Concerning  the  "  Worser,"  a  pioneer  says  :  "  This  tWostory  frame  building  was  placed  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Pinckney  streets,  and  was  built  by  Abner  Nichols,  of  Mineral 
Point,  and  Jacob  George,  in  1838.  Having  partly  completed  the  building,  the  owners  applied 
for  a  tavern  license  in  order  to  sell  liquors  according  to  law,  as  all  good  liquor-sellers  desire  to 
do.  For  some  forgotten  cause,  perhaps  the  want  of  '  two  spare'  beds,'  they  were  refused. 
Licenses  for  groceries  were  then  some  four  times  the  amount  of  those  for  taverns ;  and  they 
desired,  like  all  economical  men,  to  save  the  difference.  On  being  denied  the  license,  tuey 
declared  that  if  they"  could  not  keep  a  tavern,  they  would  keep  something  ^worser.'  And  so, 
without  a  license,  '  Uncle  George  '  opened  a  '  Worser '  indeed,  where  men  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Legislature  could  buy  strong  drink,  and  in  a  dark  cellar  they  could  fight  a  certain  wild  ani- 
mal whose  den  was  there.  When  the  United  States  Hotel  was  to  be  built,  the  '  Worser '  was 
moved  down  Main  street,  ten  feet  from  the  new  brick  wall.  There  it  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
greatly  endangering  the  new  building,  which  was  often  on  fire  in  the  roof,  doors  and  windows. 

"  The  Madisonians  of  1839,  having  determined  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  to 
vary  for  the  nonce  the  usual  diet  of  bacon  and  fish,  '  Uncle  Ab,'  of  the  '  Worser,'  had  agreed  to 
deliver  them  a  fat  steer  for  the  occasion.  The  evening  of  the  3d  came,  and  Nichols  also,  bois- 
^rously  happy.  Individually,  he  had  commenced  anticipating  the  good  feeling  which  the  keg 
he  carried  in  his  wagon,  intended  primarily  for  the  '  Worser,'  but  ultimately  designed,  after 
■quadrupling  its  cost  in  favor  of  that  institution,  for  the  Madisonians,  whose  whistles  had  long 
been  dry.  Men  drank  '  Pecatonica'  and  '  Rock  River  '  in  those  days,  and  thought  there  could 
be  no  feast  without  it.     True  to  his   trust,   Nichols  had  brought  the  steer  and  tied  him  in  a 
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thicket  to  a  burr-oak  tree,  near  the  intersection  of  Dayton  and  State  streets,  where  none  of  the 
hanfffV  men  could  see  it.  Then,  taking  one  more  drink  from  his 'pocket-pistol,'  he  advanced 
to  the  crowd  of  loungers  and  longers ;  for  the  whisky  of  the  '  Worser  '  had  long  since  failed, 
and  all  were  remarkably  dry.  The  keg  was  unloaded  and  tapped  in  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it, 
and  all  hands  summoned  to  drink.  So  the  Fourth  of  July  began,  as  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
oens  on  the  3d.  The  tethered  steer  was  forgotten  in  the  joy  that  whisky,  as  meat,  drink  and 
lodei'ne  pervaded  the  crowd,  and  none  enjoyed  it  more  than  '  Uncle  Ab  '  himself.  The  Madi- 
sonians  next  day,  celebrated  the  Fourth  in  due  course.  They  marched  from  the  '  Worser '  in 
due  form  to  martial  music  made  by  two  squeaking  fiddles — fiddlers  and  men  at  the  head,  and 
women  at  the  tail  of  the  line.  George  P.  Delaplaine  read  the  Declaration,  and  William  T. 
Sterling  delivered  a  short  but  broad-winged  eagle  oration.  After  which  the  procession  re-formed 
inclose  order,  and,  with  'double-quick,'  marched  back  to  the  '  Worser,'  and  to  the  public  dinner 
of  bacon  and  fish,  the  diet  of  other  days,  except  they  had  whisky  to  drink.  They  ate,  they 
drank,  and  then  they  danced  to  the  cheery  notes  of  the  fiddles,  and  were  right  merry. 

"  Three  days  after,  when  the  keg  was  empty,  and  no  more  whisky  to  be  had,  '  Uncle  Ab  ' 
sobered  off,  and  bethought  him  of  the  steer  tied  to  the  burr-oak,  and  that  instead  of  having  been 
served  up  on  the  national  feast  he  was  still  under  the  tree.  There  it  was  that  the  butcher's 
knife  released  him  at  once  from  his  three  days' fast  and  from  life;  and  he  served  to  vary  the 
daily  diet  of  bacon  and  bread  on  common  days  of  the  year." 

Ubeldine's  One-Horse  Gig. 

An  old-time  resident  thus  writes  of  the  first  livery-stable  owner  in  Madison  and  his  "turn- 
out:" 

"  Those  were  joyous  times  when  we  went  a-riding  along  the  by-ways  and  over  the  unbroken 
grounds  that  led  us  wherever  we  chose  to  go,  before  the  streets  of  Madison  were  walled  with 
brick,  in  old  Ubeldine's  one-horse  cart — the  first  pleasure  carriage  brought  to  the  capital  city. 
It  was  long  ago,  but  •  not  long  enough  to  beget  forgetfulness  in  the  memory  of  those  who,  with 
merry  laugh  and  in  youthful  glee,  used  to  go  jolting  along  in  the  one-horse  'gig,'  as  we  called 
the  old  Frenchman's  cart.  Wonder  if  our  then  young  boy  and  girl  companions  have  forgotten 
the  time  when  we  used  to  go  a-berrying,  and  when  it  was  only  necessary  to  '  say  the  word '  to 
insure  a  cartload  of  as  merry  romps  as  ever  perplexed  the  hearts  of  boys  for  a  berrying  expe- 
dition, or  a  frolic  among  the  groves  that  bordered  our  beautiful  lakes.  That  was  a,  funny  old 
cart,  and  would  not  answer  for  nowadays ;  but  we  were  not  so  refined  and  particular  then. 
There  were  no  eyes  to  please  but  our  own,  and  'who  cared? '  Ubeldine,  the  envied  proprietor 
of  the  'gig,'  was  a  Frenchman,  and  this  vehicle  came  with  him  from  the  Canadas.  It  was  of 
the  olden  style,  such  as'  may  be  seen  in  the  French  towns — a  two-wheeled,  cart-shaped  affair — 
navmg  a  light  box,  was  without. springs,  and  open  behind  for  the  entree  and  exit  of  p'assengers. 
it  was  drawn  by  a  coarse-limbed  Normandy  horse,  rigged  in  heavy  block  harness — the  whole 
establishment  being  in  proportion  and  appearance,  not  beautiful  but  substantial,  symmetrical 
*t>d  pleasing  only  in  its  unity.  When  in  order  for  a  ride,  it  was  the  pride  of  its  owner,  who 
would  bring  the  'gig'  around,  back  it  up  to  the  door,  and  announce  its  readiness  for  the  young 
ladies,  who  taking  seats  on  robes  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  the  driver  sitting  on  the 

rent  board,  away  it  would  go,  jolting  and  thumping,  with  its  lively,  joyous,  frolicksome  load. 

ff^^l'^"  *o  see  the  old  cart  rattle  and  thump  over  the  stones,  or  across  the  pole  bridge  that 
attorded  the  only  crossing  to  the  Catfish,  or  over  logs  and  through  brush,  as  the  party  jogged  on, 
more  in  pursuit  of  fun  than  berries. 

"There  were  the  Miss  S- s,  the  Miss  M s,  and  Miss  D s,  and  that  was  all ;  girls 

^ere  not  so  plenty  in  Madison  then  as  now.     Can  ft  be  that  those  romping,  bright-eyed  girls  who 

tur  '     ■    ^°      •  ^^  ^^^'  ^°  ready  to  join  in  such  excursions,  and  so  ingenious  in  expedients, 

the    ^,'?*'°"?^®'^''^°ces  into  pleasantries,  ready  to  make  the  best  of  everything — careless  of  what 

orld  might  say  or  think,  are  now  quieted  into  mature  matrons,  perhaps  sober,  thoughtful 
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grand-dames,  putting  away  their  happy,  mirthful,  tell-tale  faces,  that  they  may  assume  reserve 
and  dignity,  not  felt,  but  more  becoming  their  changed  fortune  and  social  conditions  ?  We 
cannot  look  upon  our  companions  of 'early  times'  without  regretting,  that  with  years  should 
come  so  marked  a  change  from  the  days  when  the  wild  prairies  and  forests  were  not  more  free 
than  the  light-hearted  people  who  enjoyed  in  common  lot  the  comforts  and  pleasures,  the  cares 
and  privations,  incident  to  a  new  country  ;  for,  though  the  elegant  carriage  may  roll  noiselessly 
along  busy  streets,  and  people  may  pride  themselves  upon  the  show  and  parade  of  a  splendid 
'turnout,'  we  doubt  whether  there  is  the  same  real  enjoyment  that  was  found  by  the  young 
folks  who  so  long  ago  weijt  a-riding  in  old  Ubeldine's  one-horse  gig." 


Note. — Subsequent  to  the  laying-out  of  Madison  and  the  securing  of  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin 
at  that  point,  Doty  (whose  previous  career  has  been  noted  in  this  chapter)  succeeded  George  W.  Jones  as  Delegate 
in  Congress.  This  was  in  1838.  He  served  till  1841,  when  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Wisconsin  by  President 
Tyler,  serving  nearly  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gov.  Tallmadge.  While  Governor  and  Superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  the  Indians  in  Minnesota — Dakotas  or  Sioux  and  Chippewas — began  to  be  uneasy  and  troublesome. 
The  War  Department  instituted  a  commission  for  conference  with  them.  Gov.  Doty,  on  account  of  his  known 
acquaintance  with  Indian  character,  was  selected  as  Commissioner.  He  soon  assembled  the  sachems  and  had  a 
council.  They  listened  with  profound  attention ;  difficulties  were  allayed,  and  he  made  two  highly  important 
treaties  with  the  Northwestern  Indian  tribes.  The  Senate,  however,  not  accepting  thena,  no  opportunity  was  had  of 
testing  their  value  or  otherwise  to  the  country. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention,  in  1846.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Third 
District,  under  the  State  organization  of  1848,  and  re-elected  in  1851,  and  procured  by  his  industry  and  influence 
important  legislation  for  the  State  and  his  constituency ;  serving  both  terms  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  district. 

In  1853,  he  retired  once  more  to  "  private  life,"  'to  be  recalled  by  President  Lincoln,  in  1861 ;  first  as  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs,  and  subsequently  as  Governor  of  Utah,  holding  this  place  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June 
13,  1865.  For  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  those  important  trusts,  reference  is  here  had  to  the  testimony  of 
Charles  Durkee,  his  sucressor,  and  who  is  also  from  Wisconsin,  and  was  for  many  years  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  both  as  a  public  man  and  a  private  friend.  In  his  first  message  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Utah,  Gov. 
Durkee  thus  alludes  to  his  predecessor  : 

"Since  your  last  session,  one  who  was  accustomed  to- advise  with  you  in  mattei's  of  legislation,  has,  by  a  mys- 
terious Providence,  been  removed  from  his  chosen  field  of  labor. 

"  On  the  13th  of  June  last.  Gov.  James  Duaue  Doty  departed  this  life.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  the  Executive  ot 
this  Territory  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  proper  and  becoming  that  I  should  upon  this  occasion  express  my  sym- 
pathy with  his  family  and  the  people  in  view  of  this  solemn  event. 

"  From  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  deceased,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  his 
superior  ability  as  a  statesman,  and  to  his  many  virtues  as  a  citizen.  . 

"  Gov.  Doty  has  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow.-citizens.  They  had  giten 
him  prominent  positions  both  in  the  State  and  National  Councils,  where  his  services  proved  creditable  to  himself, 
advantageous  to  his  constituents  and  useful  to  his  country.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  frontier  life.  He  wns  a 
pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  his  predilection  was  exemplified  in  a  request  that  his 
remains  should  repose  in  Utah,  his  recently  adopted  home." 

Gov.  Doty  was  what  we  term  in  the  West  a  self-made  man.  Without  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education, 
yet  by  a  constant  study  of  men  and  things,  he  well  supplied  its  place.  His  vigorous  mind  was  eminently  practical, 
and  his  reading  very  extensive,  especially  in  all  that  related  to  the  Government  of  our  country  and  the  history  of  the 
Northwest.  Personally,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine,  commanding  figure  ;  open,  intelligent  and  pleasing  coun- 
tenance, a  most  winning  address  ;  you  were  his  friend  at  first  sight. 

Not  a  politician,  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term,  he  yet  had  many  and  some  very  sharp  political  con- 
tests. In  these  he  was  always  true  to  his  friends,  and  placable  and  courteous  to  his  enemies.  As  a  public  man,  he 
was  equally  approachable  and  dignified  ;  neither  sycophantic  to  power,  nor  repulsive  to  the  humble  and  dependent. 
He  had  in  a  most  eminent  degree  the  good  will  of  the  masses.  „ 

Coming  to  this  upper  country  in  1822-23,  he  was.  without  a  figure  of  speech,  "  one  of  the  old  settlers. 

Gov.  Doty's  last  residence  in  the  State  was  at  Menasha,  on  Doty's  Islan^*  one  of  the  many  villages  that  have 
sprung  up  under  his  influence.  He  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  Maj .  Charles  Doty,  late  a 
Commissary  in  the  United  States  Army,  mustered  out  in  April  last,  now  resides  at  Menasha.  The  second  son,  JaniM, 
accompanied  Gov.  Stevens  on  his  exploring  expedition  for  a  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  racino 
Ocean,  and  died  in  Washington  Territory  some  years  since.  ,     , 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doty,  the  Governor's  wife,  accompanied  him  to  Utah,  in  1864;  was  with  him  at  hia  deatn  ;  nas 
since  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  now  resides  in  Oshkosh,  with  her  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

The  surviving  members  of  Gov.  Doty's  family  will  mourn  his  death.     Yet  such  men  never  really  die,  but. 
in  their  deeds — -their  memories  cherished  and  enshrined  by  posterity  to  the  latest  ages. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MADISON  AS. AN  INCORPORATED  VILLAGE. 

Ho«'  IT  WAS  Incorporated— Village  Officers  from  1846  to  1855— Madison  in  1846— Who 
Kept  Boarders  in  1846— Madison  Academy- Madison  Hydraulic  Power— The  Begin- 
ning OF  Madison's  Real  Prosperity— Recollections  of  the  Incorporated  Village 
—Madison  in  1851— The  Village  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  Ago— A  Building  Mania 
—Additions  and  Re-Plats— Population  at  Different  Periods— L.  J.  Parwell. 

BOW   IT    WAS    incorporated. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1845,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Madison  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  propriety  of  having  the  village  incorporated,  of  which  meeting  C.  D.  Finch  was 
Chairman,  and  Simeon  Mills  Secretary.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Mills,  together  with  S.  P. 
Blanchard,  John  Catlin  and  James  Morrison,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  an  act  of  incor- 
poration to  be  presented  to  the  next  Territorial  Legislature  for  its  consideration.  Accordingly, 
an  act  was  passed,  which  was  approved  February  3,  1846,  constituting  Madison  an  incorporated 
village.    The  first  two  sections  of  the  act  were  as  follows  : 

"  Section  1. — That  all  that  district  of  country  included  in  the  town  plat  of  Madison,  in  the 
County  of  Bane  and  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  village  of  Madison,  and  the  inhabitants  residing  or  who  may  hereafter  reside  within 
the  limits. of  said  town  plat  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  'the 
President  and  Trustees  of  the  village  of  Madison,'  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors 
forever  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  persons  in  law  capable  of  suing 
and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defending 
and  being  defended,  in  all  courts  and  places  and  in  all  suits  whatever. 

"  Sec.  2. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  said  village,  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  to  meet  at  the  Supreme  Court  room  on  the  first  Monday  of  March  next,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  and  choose  viva  voce  two  Judges  of  Election  and  one  Clerk,  and 
elect,  by  ballot,  one  President  (who  shall  be  ex  oflScio  Trustee),  six  Trustees,  one  Treasurer,  one 
Assessor,  one  Clerk  and  one  Marshal." 

village  officers  from  1846  to  1855. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  elected  at  the  first  election  in  1846  and  at  each 
annual  election  thereafter  until  the  " Incorporated  Village  of  Madison"  became  the  "  City  of 
Madison : " 

1846— Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  President ;  Eliab  B.  Dean,  Jr.,  Peter  W.  Matts,  Barlow 
Shackelford,  Alonzo  Wilcox,  William  N.  Seymour  and  James  Morrison,  Trustees ;  J.  T.  Clark, 
Clerk;  D.  Clark,  Treasurer;  A.  Vial,  Marshal. 

^  18*'^— -A--  L.  Collins,  President;  D,  B.  Snedden,  Benjamin  Holt,  William  Pyncheon, 
Wilham  Welch,  Chester  Bushnell  and  N.  H.  Smith,  Trustees ;  J.  R.  Brigham,  Clerk ;  N.  S. 
Jimmons,  Assessor. 

1848— A.  L.  Collins,  President ;  J.  C.  Fairchild,  J.  P.  Mann,  Chauncey  Abbott,  William 
luncheon,  Henry  C.  Parker  and  Daniel  Mallo,  Trustees ;  J.  R.  Brigham,  Clerk ;  I.  W.  Bird, 
Treasurer;  A.  Main,  Assessor.  ^        '  '  , 

W  ■  \^^'  ^-  ^°"'°^'  President ;  J.  T.  Clark,  N.  S.  Emmons,  J.  D.  Ruggles  and  D.  H. 
mI^S         "  ^^''^  ^°*^  George  M.   Oakley,  Trustees  ;  A.  Vial,  Treasurer ;  T.   Reynolds, 
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1850— W.  N.  Seymour,  President;  D.  Holt,  S.  Mills,  D.  H.  Wright  and  A.  A?.  Bird, 
S.  F.  Hurm  and  Jehu  H.  Lewis,  Trustees ;  G.  M.  Oakley,  Treasurer;  W.  C.  Wells,  Marshal' 
E.  M.  Williamson,  Assessor.  Mr.  Stoner  appears  as  a  Trustee  May  6,  1850. 

1851 — Simeon  Mills,  President ;  L.  J.  Parwell,  A.  A.  Bird,  William  Welch,  H.  A.  Ten- 
ney,  David  H.  Wright  and  David  Holt,  Trustees ;  E.  Burdick,  Clerk ;  Darwin  Clark,  Treas- 
urer ;  James  Richardson,  Assessor  ;  A.  Bishop,  Marshal. 

1852 — Chauncey  Abbott,  President ;  H.  A.  Tenney,.  F.  G.  Tibbets,  E.  L.  Varney,  P.  H, 
Van  Bergen,  M.  Friend  and  Edward  Fisher,  Trustees ;  Robert  L.  Ream,  Clerk ;  J.  J.  Starks, 
Treasurer  ;  J.  D.  Welch,  Marshal ;  A.  Bishop,  Assessor. 

1853 — H.  A.  Tenney,  President ;  F.  G,  Tibbets,  L.  Cannon,  Casper  Zwickey,  A.  Wilcox, 
D.  Atwood  and  B.  F.  O'Brien,  Trustees ;  W.  Welch,  Clerk ;  J.  J.  Starks,  Treasurer;  L.  W! 
Hoyt,  Assessor;  A.  Manning,  Marshal. 

1854 — Simeon  Mills,  President ;  P.  H.  Van  Bergen,  George  C.  Albee,  G.  M.  Oakley  (C, 
Weed  to  fill  vacancy  of  Oakley),  M.  Friend,  James  Livesey  and  A.  Bishop,  Trustees ;  D.  N, 
Johnson,  Clerk;  M.  Cleary,  Treasurer;  D.  C.  Bush,  Assessor;  I.  B.  Brown,  Marshal. 

1855. — P.  H.  Van  Bergen,  President;  L.  J.  Farwell,  L.  W.  Hoyt,  William  Carroll 
John  G.  Griffin,  H.  A.  Tenney  and  J.  Sumner,  Trustees ;  D.  N.  Johnson  (William  N.  Sey 
mour,  serving  out  his  unexpired  term).  Clerk  ;  Alonzo  Wilcox,  Treasurer  ;  D.  C.  Bush,  Assessor 
I.  E.  Brown,  Marshal.  ,  , 

MADISON  IN  1846. 

The  population  of  Madison  in  1846  was  over  600.  Two- thirds  of  the  village  plat  was 
covered  with  forest  trees  and  hazel  brush.  Not  over  half  a  dozen  houses  had  been  erected  west- 
ward or  northward  of  the  capitol  square ;  and  the  forest  northeastward  remained  unbroken 
below  the  street  on  which  the  old  jail  was  located.  East  and  West  King  street  (now  State 
street),  a  part  of  Morris  (now  Main  street),  and  those  immediately  around  the  square,. comprised 
about  all  the  streets  opened  for  travel.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  village  in  1846,  and  for 
two  years  thereafter  its  growth  was  not  rapid. 

Notwithstanding  the  village  was  small,  there  was  considerable  business  transacted.  A  writer 
of  that  day  says :  "  Madison,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  is  exhibiting  signs  of  business  and 
prosperity  really  surprising.  During  a  stay  of  two  days  at  the  Madison  Hotel,  last  week,  we 
found  an  average  of  one  hundred  persons  at  the  table  at  every  meal.  It  is  the  most  lovely  loca- 
tion imaginable,  and  nothing  can  prevent  its  becoming,  at  an  early  day,  a  city  in  population  and 
business,  as  well  as  in  name.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  progressive  strides  of  the  village 
and  adjacent  country  from  the  fact  that  in  1842  the  whole  county  contained  but  about  seven 
hundred  inhabitants,  which  it  is  expected  the  census  of  the  present  month  will  make  ten 
thousand. 

"We  take  leave  to  add,  that  besides  having  three  well-conducted  newspapers,  the  place  has 
many  valuable  stores.  The  -library  of  the  Territory  is  there,  and  is  excellent ;  and  the  Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and  Catholics  all  have  regular  worship  there.  Reposing, 
as  it  does,  between  two  as  lovely  lakes  as  are  to  be  seen  anywhere,  Madison  is  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  spots  in  the  Republic.     As  the  poet  has  it : 

"  '  This  gem-like  town  o'erlooks  the  crystal  lakes, 
And  smiles  in  beauty  as  the  morn  awakes.'  "* 

The  low  and  level  stretch  of  land  lying  between  Lake  Mendota  and  Lake  Monona,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  village,  so  frequently  at  an  early  day  covered  with  water  in  the  early  spring- 
time, had,  in  1846,  received  little  improvement.  Concerning  this  portion  of  the  plat,  and  some 
other  parts  at  that  date,  Julius  T.  Clark  writes :  , 

"  The  first  real  and  at  all  successful  attempt  to  redeem  this  flat  from  the  water  was  made 
by  Gov.  Farwell,  in  connection  with  the  German  Baron  Mohr,  by  means  of  ditching  and  plant- 
ing trees,  about  1849-50.     The  low  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  extending  from  tne 

*From  the  Milwaukee  Courier,  1846. 
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Third  Lake  (Monona),  by  the  Fourth  Ward  School  building  around  to  the  north  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  Prairie  du  Chien  depot  grounds,  was  also  for  a  long  time  covered  more  or  less  with  water, 
and,  in  some  portions,  was  impassable  at  all  times. 

'  "I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  the  population  of  Madison  when  I  came,  but  it  was 
quite  small,  as  the  census  for  that  year  (1840)  showed  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Dane 
County  including  Madison,  to  be  only  314.  The  growth  of  thetown  from  the  time  I  became  a 
citizen  was  not  very  rapid  for  several  years.  Even  in  1846,  when  I  commenced  my  improve- 
ments on  Blocks  94  and  95,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fourth  Lake,  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
any  improvement  had  been  made  in  that  part  of  the  town,  and  almost  the  first  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  Capitol  Park.  Even  after  I  had  completed  and  was  occupying  my  house, 
my  friends  would  jokingly  ask  me  how  I  liked  my  country  life,  and  whether  I  had  any  diflSculty 
in  finding  my  way  back  efnd  forth.  The  brush  which  I  grubbed  out  in  clearing  a  place  for  my 
house  was  made  into  a  fence,  which  answered  a  very  good  purpose  for  some  time  in  that  capacity." 

WHO    KEPT    BOAEDBRS    IN    .1846. 

The  first  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  in  Madison  October  5,  1846.  Of  the  mem- 
hers  and  oflScers  present,  seven  boarded  at  Mrs.  Shackelford's ;  five  at  Mr.  Van  Bergen's ; 
thirty  at  the  Madison  Hotel ;  eleven  at  D.  Holt's;  twenty  at  the  American  ;  one  at  the.  Lake 
House;  two  at  Mr.  Parker's ;  four  at  Rev.  Mr.  Miner's;  one  at  Mr.  Wilson's;  six  at  Mrs. 
Stark's;  ten  at  the  National  Hotel;  four  at  Mr.  Fairchild's;  two  at  Mr.  Skinner's;  five  at 
Mrs.  Brigham's ;  six  at  Squire  Seymour's  ;  three  at  home ;  three  at  J.  G.  Knapp's ;  and  one  at 
the  Rev.  S.  McHugh's.  ' 

MADISON    ACADEMY.     ■ 

An  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  passed  and  approved  January  26,  1844,  incor- 
porating the  Madison  Academy:  J...D.  Weston,  David  Irwin,  Simeon  Mills,  A.  A.  Bird,  John 
•Catlin,  A.  L.  Collins,  W.  W.  Wyman,  J.  Y.  Smith  and  J.  G.  Knapp,  incorporators  ;  and,  on 
February  22,  1845,  an  act  was  approved  allowing  the  county  of  Dane  the  sum  of  $2,616,  being 
the  amount  expended  by  the  county  in  the  completion  of  the  capitql,  payable  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Territorial  treasury,  provided  that  amount  should  be  paid  to  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  the  county,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  building  an 
academy  in  the  village  of  Madison,  the  Territory,  by  payment  of  that  sum,  to  be  fully  discharged 
from  all  liability  for  the  money  thus  expended.  Out  of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  $400  was  appro- 
priated to  A.  A.  Bird,  the  contractor.  By  the  conditions  of  the  act,  a  vote  of  the  citizens  of 
Madison  was  required  to  be  taken  on  the  matter.  The  village  having  voted  in  favor  of  receiv- 
ing the  before-mentioned  sum,  a.n  amendatory  act  was  passed  February  3,  1846,  authorizing  the 
Madison  Academy  to  receive  from  the  county  the  amount  referred  to. 

The  incorporators  organized  in  1846,  procured  a  subscrijition  to  the  capital  stock,  and  the 
stockholders  organized  in  December  of  that  vear  by  the  election  of  John  Catlin,  President ; 
Simeon  Mills,  Daniel  B.  Sneden  and  Henry  C.  Parker,  Trustees,  and  William  N.  Seymour, 
superintendent. 

The  corporation  received  from  the  county  |2,216  ;  purchased  Lots  4  and  5,  in  Block  84, 

village  of  Madison,  as  a  site,  and  erected  thereon  a  brick  building,  24x44,  on  the  ground,  two 

IsIT  ^^^^■'  ^''^  ^'^'^  basement,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,500.     The  building  was  completed  in 

,    Y  *"'!  'D  the  fall  of  that  year  the  lower  story  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Regents  of 

e  University,  and  the  primary  department  of  that  institution  was  opened  in  it  by  Prof.  I.  W. 

S  H     n   ^PP®"!  8'9''y»  a  female  academy  was  opened  about  the  same  time,  with  Miss  Matilda 

well,  as  Principal,  which  was  maintained  for  several  years, 
the  ^-^^^  "°'^®'  *^®  property  was  sold  to  the  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Madison,  and 

the  "°|.'"P°'^*''"'°  ceased  to  keep  up  its  organization.     The  high  school  of  the  city  now  occupies 
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MADISON   HYDRAULIC   POWER.  ' 

The  Trustees  of  the  village,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1846,  published  proposals  to  leaae  the 
hydraulic  power  -within  the  corporation  limits,  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  ascertained  by  measurement  that  there  is  within  the  corporation  limits  of  Madison  a  fall 
or  difference  of  elevation  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes,  sufficient,  if  improved,  to  create  a  water-power  of  con. 
siderable  magnitude;  and,  whereas,  the  Legislature  of  this  Territory  did,.by  an  act  approved  February  3,  1846,  grant 
to  the  corporation  of  Madison  the  right  to  lease,  improve  or  otherwise  dispose  of  said  water-power  ;  therefore. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  will  receive  proposals 
until  the  1st  day  of  June  next  for  leasing  the  right  to  the  water  above  mentioned  for  a  term  of  years,  on  the  condition 
that  the  lessee  or  lessees  excavate  and  complete  a  canal,  of  forty  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom  and  fifty  at  thetop,  from 
the  Fourth  to  the  Third  Lake,  along  or  near  East  Canal  street,  dam  the  present  outlet  of  the  Fourth  Lake,  build  two 
good  plank  bridges  across  said  canal,  the  one  near  the  Third  and  the  other  near  the  Fourth  Lake,'  with  a  substantial 
railing  to  each,  erect  a  good  flouring-mill  with  at  least  four  run  of  stone,  and  such  otlier  machinery  as  the  lessee  or 
lessees  may  see  proper,  all  to  be  performed  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  bonds  to  be  given  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
corporation  of  Madison  for  the  faithful  prosecution  and  completion  of  said  work.  The  Trustees  wpuld  state  for  the 
information  of  those  who  may  desire  to  undertake  the  work,  that  they  have  caused  a  level  to  be  taken,  and  that  the 
engineer  reports  a  difference  of  3  71-100  feet  between  the  water  of  the  above-named  lakes,  with  the  opinion  that,  by 
the  proper  damming,  this  fall  may  be  increased  to  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet.  The  distance  between  the  lakes  on  the 
proposed  route  is  about  forty-eight  chains,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  favorable  for  excavation.  This  cannot  but 
create  a  great  power,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  its  head  is  a  lake  of  some  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 
The  undersigned  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  practicability  and  advantages  of  the  work,  and  feel  that  they  can 
lease  upon  terms  which  will  make  it  a  most  desirable  object  to  any  capitalist  who  may  have  the  means, necessary  tfr 
undertake  its  construction.  '■■ 

T.  W.  Sutherland,  President ;  Peter  W.  Matts,  Eliab  B.  Dean,  Jr.,  William  N.  Seymour,  Alonzo  Wilcox,  James 
Morrison,  Barlow  Shackleford,  Trustees. 

J.  T.  Clakk,  Clerk. 

Madison,  March  23,  1846. 

In  reply  to  this,  a  proposition  was  made  by  Simeon  Mills  to  lease  the  water-power  for  sixty 
years,  which  proposition  was  accepted.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Mills  had  a  careful  survey  mad& 
of  the  level  of  the  lakes,  and,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  result,  abandoned  the  undertaking. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    MADISON'S    REAL     PROSPERITY. 

Until  the  year  1848,  the  growth  of  the  village  was  slow,  and  many  causes  operated  to 
retard  its  progress.  Immediately  after  the  location  of  the  capital,  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity 
were  entered  by  speculators  and  non-residents,  and  lots  and  lands  were  held  at  a  prospective 
value — much  higher  than  they  have  reached  at  any  time  since.  Many  years  and  many  vicissi- 
tudes were  to  be  passed,  however,  before  settlers  gained  much  foothold.  It  was  a  hamlet  in  the 
midst  of  a  mighty  waste  of  natural  fertility,  and  for  a  long  period  all  supplies  had  to  be  wag- 
oned for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  on  either  hand.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  about  this 
date,  that  the  advancing  settlers  from  East  and  "West  met  midway,  and  commenced  the  wonderful 
change  which  transferred  the  country  into  the  garden  and  granary  it  has  since  become.  The 
location  being  at  a  central  point  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  advancing 
army  of  immigrants,  on  either  hand,  found  a  wide,  fertile  and  beautiful  extent  of  country,  at 
that  time  nearer  market,  and  therefore  holding  out  superior  attractions  to  the  agriculturist. 
They  did  not,  consequently,  care  to  indulge  the  speculator's  appetite  for  fancy  prices.  In  the 
meantime,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Rock  River  had  been  filled  with  settlers,  and  immigration 
began  to  turn  into  Dane  County,  which  possesses  a  soil  as  bountiful  and  a  surface  as  attractive 
as  any  county  in  the  State,  but  which,  before  it  was  tapped  by  railroads,  was  too  far  from  market 
to  render  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  remunerative.  . 

The  beginning  of  the  real  prosperity  and  growth  of  Madison  commenced  with  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  into  the  Union  in  1848.  The  Constitutional  Convention  then  permanently 
located  the  capital  here.  Until  this  time,  there  had  been  fears  of  its  removal,  and  cap 
had  hesitated  to  invest  their  money  in  the  vicinity. 
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'  RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE   INCOKPOEATBD    TILLAGE. 

I.— By  Robert  W.  Lansing. 

I  removed  to  Madison  the  day  before  Christmas,  1845,  and  opened  the  "National  Hotel," 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Vilas  House,  and  conducted  the  same  on  strictly  temperance  principles 
for  several  years. 

Having  opened  housejust  before  the  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  B.  V.  Whiton, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Council,  came  to  me  a  stranger  and  selected  a  room  for  the  ses- 
sion. I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  improper  for  me  here  to  state  that,  on  his  coming  to  my 
house  Mr.  Whiton,  who  was  a  sound  lawyer  and  otherwise  a  most  excellent  man,  took  his  ini- 
tial step  in  temperance  reform  and  from  which  he  never  afterward  departed,  thus  proving,  con- 
trary to  general  belief,  that  a  sensible  being  can  reform  from  any  evil.  He  was  subsequently 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  eminent  position  he  lived  till  his  death,  deeply 
lamented  and  mourned  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  It  was  notorious,  in 
those  earlv  times,  that  very  many  of  the  leading  men  then  in  the  Territory  were  hail  fellows 
well  met,  and  given  not  a  little  to  inebriety,  to  which  habit,  in  general,  they^adhered  with  hope- 
less tenacity ;  and,  to  our  sincere  regret,  candor  compels  us  to  say  that  some  of  our  best  men, 
by  this  indulgence,  were  driven  down  to  a  premature  grave,  and  but  few  of  this  class  now 
remain  as  the  wasted  mementoes  of  the  reckless  past. 

Madison  was  now  an  incorporated  village,  and,  the  facilities  for  traveling  and  transporta- 
tion having  increased,  the  more  careful  and  intelligent  of  her  people  saw  the  necessity  of  improve- 
ment, put  forth  all  of  their  energy  and  enterprise  to  accomplish  the  same,  although  seriously 
opposed  by  the  older  settlers,  whose  minds  had  not  yet  become  susceptible  of  progressive  impres- 
sions by  reason  of  their  unhallowed  indulgences.  The  capitol  presented  the  sorrowful  appear- 
ance of  a  State  house  under  leaky  circumstances,  the  court  room  of  which  was  generally  flooded 
after  a  rain.  The  Methodists  occupied  this  room  on  Sundays,  but  the  attendance  was  small, 
and  the  benefits  smaller,  if  anything.  Religion  had  not  yet  got  a  fair,  square  foothold  among 
the  sinners,  some  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  invulnerable  to  good  morals,  and  odious  in  char- 
acter. 

Besides  the  "National,"  there  were  two  or  three  other  notable  hotels;  the  "  Madison," 
kept  for  a  time  by  a  Mr.  Clark,  and  others.  Another  was  the  American  Hotel,  run  by  the 
mimitable  Jemmy  Morrison,  of  whom  many  amusing  anecdotes  have  been  told.  The  City 
Hotel  was  kept  by  A.  A.  Bird.  He  was  the  man  who,  it  was  supposed,  first  saw  the  sun 
rise  at  Sun  Prairie,  throwing  its  luminous  rays  over  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  embryo 
Madison,  destined  so  soon  to  assume  a  position  worthy  of  its  location.  He  lived  to  see  the  day 
of  its  prosperity,  and  himself  a  poor  man. 

The  society  at  Madison  in  an  early  day  was  of  a  mixed  kind,  rendered  somewhat  sociable  by 

necessity,  as  there  were  many  quite  dependent  upon  their  fellows  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

there  were  some,  however,  who  prided  themselves  upon  being  the  aristocracy  and  elite  of  the 

village ;  but  they,  like  all  other  things  of  human  frailty,  soon  found  their  level  in  society  by 

Deiug  driven  to  the  want  of  those  necessities  which  were  incompatible  with  aristocracy  in  Wiscon- 

Tv,     iT*  citizens  were  quite  pleasant  and  sociable  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and, 

although  many  times  the  necessities  of  life  were  scarce,  and  could  not  be  had,  still  their  wants 

were  reasonably  supplied  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  those  who  possessed  them — and  that, 

00,  as  a  gratuity,  without  the  hope  of  any  return.     Good  preaching  was  out  of  the  question,  as 

]|'jPj^°P'®  ^ere  too  poor  to  induce  talented  men  to  come  hither.     Such  as  we  had,  good  or  bad, 

a    but  httle  influence  over  consciences  hardened  by  the  peculiar  trials  of  a  pioneer's  life. 

^^erchandise  and  groceries  were   purchased  mostly   at   Milwaukee,    and  retailed  at  Madison 

asin  ^^^^\.   P™®^'     •^^'"'^   productions   of  every  kind   were   sold  at   ruinous   rates,    aver- 

taken  f   P     i  °^  ^^®*''  °^  °*^®'"  ^^^"^^  ^°^  ^  ^^"^^  °^  °^^'°°  °'^  cotton  goods.     Grists  had'  to  be 
^amoridge  Mills,  twenty  miles  distant,  to  be  ground.     It  took  a  long  time  to  regulate 
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trade  so  as  to  be  reasonable  and  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  As  a  whole,  the  people  were  alt 
that  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  their  manner  of  life,  the  want  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  and  the  depression  of  the  times.  It  was  the  invariable  custom  of  those  who  came  in 
here  at  an  early  day  to  receive  new  comers  with  open  hearts  and  outstretched  arms.  They  were 
not  only  made  welcome  in  an  ordinary  sense,  but  were  embraced  and  loved  as  brethren, 
although  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  and  who,  on  being  thus  kindly  received  and  recognized 
soon  felt  themselves  at  home,  and  by  perseverance  and  industry  obtained  a  foundation  for  future 
prosperity. 

Occasionally,  in  the  course  of  time,  men  of  wealth  and  means,  with  steady  habits  and 
progressive  ideas,  would  come  and  settle  down  in  our  midst,  and  thus  by  littles  the  character  of 
the  people  for  moral  and  intellectual  stability  grew  and  was  established  in  the  then  beautiful 
village,  so  early  to  become  the  loveliest  city  of  the  Northwest. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  there  was  little  of  lobbying  done,  because  laws  were  easily 
obtained  for  legitimate  purposes.  No  people  more  highly  enjoyed  life  than  did  our  solons  and 
their  constituents  ;  and,  but  for  the  native  weakness  of  some  of  them,  but  little  of  an  offensive 
character  could  have  been  justly  charged  against  them.  There  were  many  noble  geniuses 
among  the  early  settlers  at  Madison  and  in  its  vicinity,  in  respect  to  whom,  comparatively  witii 
our  best  citizens  from  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  our  people  bore  an  enviable  position, 
morally,  civilly  and  intellectually. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  stated,  that  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  intelligence  among 
its  citizens,  all  looked  with  emphatic  assurance  upon  the  certain  prospect  of  Madison  becoming 
the  Queen  City  of  Wisconsin  ;  and  whose  growing  beauty,  charming  scenery  and  delightful 
surroundings  were  destined  to  outvie  any  possible  competition.  Some  have  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  these  fond  anticipations  have  been  fully  realized,  and  which  enables  us  now  joyfully  to 
refer  to  our  beautiful  Madison  as  our  lovely  "  city,  set  upon  a  hill,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid." 
We  have  often  expressed  the  sentiment,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  repeating  it  right  here,  that 
whoever  has  heard  of  Madison,  its  unsurpassed  beauty,  grandeur  and  enchanting  imagery,  and 
has  ability  and  means  to  go  there,  should  never  die  until  he  has  secured  the  sight,  and  enjoyed; 
the  delights  of  its  transporting,  rapturous  scenes. 

There  was  a, number  of  religious  societies  just  fairly  beginning  to  assume  a  position  as 
such,  and  amongst  whom  "the  the  ladies  were  not  wanting  in  their  exertions  to  give  pecuniary 
aid  and  prosperity  to  their  several  denominations,  by  the  institution  of  sewing  circles  and  fairs 
for  the  promotion  of  church  objects,  at  whose  meetings  the  male  population  wore  not  backward 
in  their  attendance,  and,  for  those  times,  were  quite  liberal  in  their  weekly  donations.  As  in 
all  undertakings  and  projects  of  a  benevolent  and  progressive  character,  women  were  the  mov- 
ing and  untiring  co-workers  for  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  noblest  desires,  so  the  ladies 
of  Madison,  in  the  infancy  of  their  churches,  labored  and  toiled  with  unremitting  energy  and 
perseverance,  until  their  accumulations  gave  not  only  a  foundation,'  but  also,  in  some  instances, 
a  beautiful  superstructure  for  their  several  congregations  to  worship  in.  We  should  give  all 
honor  and  praise  to  these  large-hearted  and  noble  women,  for  their  kind-hearted  and  generous 
devotion ;  and  but  for  whose  love  to  God  and  good  will  to  man,  these  consecrated  structures 
would  not  now  probably  be  pointing  their  spires  and  drawing  the  hearts  of  mankind  up  toward  the 
"house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  It  should  be  a  matter  of  sincere  joy 
with  those  now  living,  that  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  thus  "  give  unto  these  noble 
daughters  of  the  church  abundantly  of  the  fruit  of  their  hands." 

In  1845,  ,Madison  began  to  improve  rapidly,  and  particularly  so  under  the  large  manage- 
ment and  ceaseless  labors  and  improvement  of  Ex-Gov.  Leonard  J.  Farwell.  The  times  then 
seemed  to  be  favorable  for  large  and  continuous  improvements  ;  but,  as  in  1836,  in  other  sections 
of  our  country,  when  fortunes  were  made  in  a  day,  and  lost  as  soon,  by  the  immediate  and  unex- 
pected revolution  of  the  times,  so  Madison,  in  its  highest,  hopeful  assurance  of  continued  pros- 
perity, became  checked  in  growth  by  the  sudden  change  of  the  times,  and  the  sad  reverse  of 
fortune  of  her  noblest  and  best  friend.     This  check  to  its  advancement  continued  to  bear  with 
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severity  upon  the  city  of  our  delights  for  a  number  of  years ;  but,  as  all  things  terrestrial  have 
their  day  of  trial,  if  not  of  affliction,  and  finally  rise  superior  to  all  vicissitudes  and  emergencies, 
80  Madison  has*  emerged  from  the  hazard  of  her  once  unfortunate  condition,  and  risen  majesti- 
cally above  all  her  fears  and  the  frowns  of  her  enemies,  so  that  she  has  become,  simply  by 
right  of  her  exalted  position,  monarch  of  all  she  stirveys. 

II.— By  C.  B.  Chapman,  1874. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  advantage  which  would  be  conferred  upon  individuals  and 
communities  by  the  introduction  into  schools  and  families  of  a  system  by  which  the  more  im- 
portant events  of  each  day  shall  be  noted.  The  small  amount  of  time  which  would  be  de- 
manded for  a  strict  adherence  to  such  a  custom,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  only  requires  that  some 
simple  form  should  be  introduced  in  order  to  secure  a  more  general  compliance  with  the  custom. 
If  such  statements  in  a  diary  should  only  embrace  reports  of  weather  and  employment  of  the 
day,  it  would  enable  the  person  to  recur  to  many  other  contemporary  incidents.  I  am  reminded 
of  what  I  have  stated,  as  I  have  set  for  myself  the  task  of  producing  an  account  of  my  first 
years  in  Madison.  It  has  been  by  the  expenditure  of  much  labor  and  care  in  the  searching  for 
memoranda,  that  the  dates,  which  will  hereafter  appear,  have  been  arrived  at  and  made  reliable, 
while  more  use  of  exact  dates  would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  May,  1846,  that  I  left  Bristol,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  for  Madison. 
There  was  no  railroad  in  that  part  of  the  State ;  the  nearest  was  the  Lake  Erie  &  Mad  River 
Road,  from  Sandusky,  extending  southward.  I  journeyed  to  Cleveland  by  private  conveyance, 
and  thence  to  Milwaukee  by  the  steamboat "  Wisconsin."  Boats  were  then  well  patronized  by  trav- 
elers and  emigrants,  along  the  chain  of  lakes  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  A  portion  of  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Road  had  been  finished,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  passengers  left"  us  at  Detroit, 
in  order  to  come  onward  by  that  route,  which  gave  but  little  advantage  in  time. 

We  arrived  at  Milwaukee  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  23,  and,  as  the  stage  left  there 
for  Madison  but  three  times  a  week,  or  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  we  remained  until 
Monday  morning,  the  25th.  We  arrived  at  Janesville  at  11  P.  M.,  and  at  Madison  on  the 
evening  of  May  26.  Our  first  view  of  the  donie  of  the  old  capitol  was  from  the  elevation  north 
from  Doming  Fitch's  farm,  northwest  quarter  of  Section  25.  The'town  site  was  then  mostly 
covered  by  a  forest  of  small  oaks.  The  forest  along  the  way  through  Greenbush  was  so  dense 
that  we  did  not  obtain  another  view  of  the  capitol  until  near  the  south  corner  of  the  Capitol 
Square.  The  only  building  between  that  corner  and  the  outlet  of  Dead  Lake  [Lake  Wingra3 
was  the  log  house  of  Thomas  Dunn,  which  was  a  short  distance  below  the  court  house.  The 
Oity  Hotel  was  then'  the  stage  house,  and  stood  upon  the  corner  where  the  Fairchild  Block  now 
stands.  It  was  a  story-and-a-half  house,  and  was  kept  by  A.  A.  Bird.  It  was  there  I  took  my 
first  repast  in  Madison.  An  incident  occurred  during  my  first  hours  in  the  place  that  I  have 
well  remembered.  On  crossing  the  street,  after  our  evening  repast,  to  the  east  gate  of  the  Cap- 
itol bquare,  accompanied  by  a  fellow-passenger,  we  met  a  person  with  a  surveyor's  chain,  who- 
walked  to  the  capitol  with  us,  and  was  ready  to  reply  tc  our  various  questions,  occasionally  at- 
tractmg  our  attention  to  some  new  beauty  of  the  place.  As  we  passed  to  the  west  door,  and 
ook  a  view  of  the  town  in  that  direction,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  to  inquire  for  the  resi- 
aence  of  Rev.  S.  E.  Miner,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  when  I  found  I  was  talking  with  him.  He 
ad  just  been  using  the  surveyor's  chain  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  foundation  of  the 
,  ongregational  Church.  That  building  was  finished  and  occupied  on  the  approach  of  the  com- 
ing winter.  Mr.  Miner  lived  in  a  frame  house  that  stood  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Wayne 
aiiTT'  °"  *®  ''°''°^^  °^  Carroll  and  Gorham  streets.  It  was  then  owned  by  R.  T.  Davis, 
ana  afterward  by  the  successor  of  Mr.  Miner,  Rev.  Charles  Lord.     The  only  house  in  that 

Th^'w  T  '"^^  °PP°®i*^e  corner,  where  George  B.  Smith  lived. 
^        ^  A      "P""        ®'^°''®  °^  Lake  Mendota,  between  Wisconsin  avenue  and  Pinckney  street, 
^  soon  after  purchased  by  Julius  T.  Clark,  who  then  predicted  that  that  ridge  would  become 
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desirable  residence  property,  although  it  was  then  reached  by  passing  through  a  thick  growth  of 
oaks,  and  no  streets  were  defined  after  leaving  the  capitol  grounds.  The  streets,  as  well  as  the 
lots  were  covered  by  a  forest  of  small  oaks.  John  Mallo  had  a  brick-yard  on  the  third  block 
west  of  the  corner  of  the  capitol  square.  The  lot  where  "  Brown's  Block,"  formerly 
"  Bruea's,"  now  stands,  was  mostly  covered  by  small  trees,  as  well  as  the  avenue  adjoin- 
ing, and  James  Morrison  and  others  had  it  in  use  for  their  pig-sties.  The  jail,  which  was  a 
rude  log  structure,  stood  near  the  small  brick  schoolhouse.  It  had  two  rooms,  one  of  which  was 
reached  by  passing  through  the  first,  and  the  inner  room  had  some  of  the  ancient  appliances  for 
securing  criminals. 

The  school  in  the  "  Little  Brick,"  I  believe,  was  then  under  the  supervision  of  Royal  Buck 
who  was  succeeded  by  David  H.  Wright ;  this  house  and  the  old  capitol  were  the  only  places 
where  religious  services  were  held  until  the  Congregational  Church  edifice  was  completed. 

There  were  four  hotels  when  I  came,  and  the  fifth  was  re-opened  a  few  months  after.  These 
were  the  American,  kept  by  James  Morrison ;  the  Madison  House,  by  Welch  &  Bushnell ;  the 
City  Hotel,  by  A.  A.  Bird,  and  the  National,  by  R.  W.  Lansing.  The  Lake  House  was 
re-opened  the  same  autumn  by  J.  P.  Mann. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  then  said  to  be  400,  which  I  believe  was  a  liberal  estimate. 
Surrounding  the  square  were  the  following'buildings,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember :  Between  the 
north  and  east  corners  was  the  building  which  was  earljr  known  as  "The  Tiger,"  the  American 
Hotel,  W.  W.  Wyman's  brick  house  (unfinished),  and  the  United  States  Block  (unfinished). 
Between  the  east  and  south  corner  were  the  City  Hotel,  Shields  &  Sneeden's  store,  A.  L.  Col- 
lins' and  T.  W.  Sutherland's  law  offices,  the  buildin^  flow  occupied  by  W.  V^erhusen,  the 
National  Hotel,  S.  Mills'  old  residence,  and  two  smaller  buildings  used  as  saloons.  The.  only 
house  on  the  side  between  the  south  and  west  corners  was  the  house  of  Henry  Gullion,  now  a 
part  of  F.  A.  Ogden's  building.  Between  the  west  and  north  corner  was  the  residence  of  John 
Catlin,  which  stood  where  the  United  States  Building  now  stands.  The  only  stores  were  those  of 
Shields  &  Sneeden,  Finch  &  Blanchard,  and  B.  B.  Dean  &  Co.,  but  J.  C.  Fairchild  added  one 
a  short  time  after.  The  only  house  on  Main  street,  southwest  from  Mr.  Mills',  was  that  of 
Thomas  Dunn,  which  was  in  the  second  block  below  the  court  house.  L.  F.  Kellogg  occupied  a 
house  nearly  opposite  his  present  residence.  Peter  Kavanaugh  had  a  place  near  the  corner  of 
State  street  and  University  avenue,  and  there  was  a  house  about  two  blocks  westward  of  that,  on 
University  avenue,  which  was  then  temporarily  occupied  by  B.  Britton.  The  only  house  beyond, 
and  near  the  city  limits,  was  that  of  A.  E.  Brooks.  Nearly  all  the  buildings  were  around  and 
near  the  Capitol  Square.  King  street,  from  the  east  corner  of  the  park  to  the  Lake  House,  was 
the  only  street  that  was  at  all  defined  by  improvements,  and  these  in  a  rude  way.  John  Stoner 
lived  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  the  only  residence  but  that  of  Alexander  'VV^ilcox  in  that 
direction. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  March,  1849,  will  indicate  the  condition  of  improvements 
west  of  the  capitol :  As  Dr.  N.  M.  Dodson,  a  medical  student,  now  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  was  jn  his 
way  from  Galena  to  Madison,  he  called  at  the  house  of  Peter  Kavanaugh  to  inquire  the  dis- 
tance to  Madison.     It  was  at  twilight,  or  he  would  have  been  guided  by  the  dome  of  the  capit  J. 

I  remained  here  without  my  family,  who  joined  me  in  September,  and  I  was  an  inmate  of 
the  family  of  David  Holt  during  that  time.  Mr.  Holt  was  then  Postmaster,  and  had  his  office 
on  Webster  street,  near  the  old  Argus  ofiice  building.  We  were  first  established  in  housekeep- 
ing in  a  rude  old  structure  that  was  situated  where  J.  M.  Bowman  now  resides,  and  then  known 
as  the  Schemerhorn  house,  where  we  remained  until  the  following  April.  I  then  purchased  the 
building  known  as  the  "Tiger,"  on  Pinckney  street,  where  we  remained  until  1850.  That 
building  was  said  to  have  been  a. place  where  much  money  was  won  and  lost  at  faro  and  other 
games,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  ;  an  incident  not  remarkably  creditable  to  our  early 
legislators,  although,  perhaps,  as  much  so  as  the  incidents  X)f  some  of  the  years  since  that  time. 
It  may  be  supposed  that,  as  the  times  and  methods  of  living  were  then  crude,  the  Legislature  and 
legislators  would  partake  of  the  same  characteristics.     I  have  the  impression,  however,  that  those 
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«arlv  bodies  would  compare  quite  favorably,  both  in  talent  and  definite  ideas,  with  most  of  their 

The  two  persons  I  first  met  in  alighting  from  the  stage  at  the  time  I  arrived,  were  A.  A. 
Bird  and  James  Halpin.  James  had  charge  of  the  dining-room,  and  made  himself  generally 
useful.  He  soon  after  engaged  at  the  American  Hotel,  then  kept  by  James  Morrison.  He  made 
a  contract  with  Mrs.  Morrison  to  serve  for  one  year,  but  was  to  forfeit  his  wages  in  case  he 
should  return  to  his  old  habits.  He  was  successful  in  complying  with  his  contract,  but  shortly 
after  the  time  specified  had  expired,  under  the  influence  of  an  event  in  his  family,  and  of  a  gen- 
erous tendencv  to  enjoy  the  bestowment  of  hospitality,  he  joined  in  convivial  circles  whic^  he 
was  supporting,  and  they  culminated  in  the  rapid  waste  of  all  they  had  accumulated,  including 
the  tidy  furniture  in  their  room.  After  removing  from  the  American  to  a  place  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Monona,  near  the  Lake  House,  where  they  lived  in  wretchedness  for  a  time,  finding  him- 
self without  the  means  of  supplying  his  appetite  for  stimulants,  he  ended  his  carousal  by  taking 
a  quantity  of  opium  that  would  likely  have  proved  fatal  but  for  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump. 
How  well  he  recovered  from  this  habit,  and  maintained  the  character  of  a  respectable  citizen, 
and  filled  the  place  of  trust  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Property,  was  observed  with  peculiar 
gratification  by  his  friends.  But  he  was  not  always  fully  himself,  on  account  of  a  free  use  of 
opium  and  morphine,'  and  this  often  caused  his  friends  to  suspect  that  he  had  partly  returned  to 
his  old  habit.  I  believe  he  maintained  his  integrity  as  to  the  use  of  common  stimulants,  but  his 
second  habit  became  so  strong  that  he  declared  his  inability  to  relinquish  their  use,  and  he 
was  sometimes  nearly  as  much  beclouded  in  his  intelligence  as  formerly.  His  life  was  a  pecu- 
liarly eventful  one.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  from  an  early  age  had  traversed  the  ocean 
as  a  sailor.  He  landed  from  a  ship  in  Quebec  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  1832, 
and  sufiered  an  attack  of  the  malady,  from  which  he  rapidly  recovered.  He  then  came  to  the 
States,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  was  with  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  mostly  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant, 
during  part  of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He  was  once  entrusted  with  despatches  between  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  when  he  traversed  the  distance  alone,  often  crossing  the  streams  by 
swimming  his  horse.  In  April,  1838,  he  was  a  soldier  at  Newport,  Ky.,  and  with  a  small 
detachment  that  was  ordered  to  an  Upper  Mississippi  station  had  taken  passage  on  the  steamer 
Moselle,  when  she  blew  up  at  Cincinnati  landing.  His  company  were  all  killed  or  drowned. 
He  was  thrown  from  the  upper  deck  into  the  stream,  swam  ashore,  and  proceeded  to  bis  place 
of  destination  and  reported  in  due  form.  Although  a  rough  kind  of  an  Irishman,  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  fulfilled  any  trust  committed  to  him. 

I  cannot  recall  any  who  now  occupy  the  same  places  they  did  at  that  time,  except  Mrs. 
Brigham,  William  N.  Seymour  and  the  Pyncheons.  David  Holt  owned  and  occupied  the  house 
opposite  David  Atwood's.  The  house  that  was  recently  removed  from  the  corner  in  order  to  give 
place  to  David  Atwood's  new  residence  was  occupied  by  Peter  H.  Van  Bergen,  and  soon  after  by 
Jesse  A.  Clark.  J.  G.  Knapp  was  then  Superintendent  of  Territorial  Property,  and  lived 
opposite  the  Capital  House  (recently  known  as  the  Rasdall  House),  on  King  street.  John  Y. 
Soaith,  Superintendent  before  Mr.  Knapp,  before  I  came,  was  then  of  the  Argus  firm,  with  Ben- 
jamin Holt  and  S.  Mills.  He  was  then  occupying  a  house  from  which  that  of  S.  D.  Hast- 
ings was  remodeled,  but  moved  to  his  own  house  that  autumn,  where  his  first  wife  died  the  fol- 
lowing March  Mrs.  Smith,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  an  early  resident  of  Green  Bay, 
where  she  came  from  New  York  when  quite  young  as  a  missionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  She 
possessed  rare  literary  qualities,  which  were  little  known  on  account  of  her  peculiar  diffi- 
enco.  A  fragment  of  her  diary  during  a  thunder-storm,  while  passing  up  Lake  Huron  on  her 
'"'yj'^!'^'' "8w  home,  will  indicate  her  chaste  imagination,  and  such  as  has  often  conferred  a 
worlU-wide  fame.  It  was  this  :  "  Who  but  Jehovah  could  cause  the  heavens  to  groan  in  thun- 
ders, and  to  weep  in  showers." 

J\''*'^^  '^^  ^^^^^  residents  of  Madison  who  were  not  well  pleased  with  the  improve- 

FreTh—  ^T^  invading  the    "  Four  Lakes  country."      They  were  from  Canada— Canadian 

en    and  I  have  the  impression  that  they  preceded  the  first  permanent  residents.     These 
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were  Louis  Montandon  and  Philip  Covalle.  Abel  Rasdall  lived  in  the  log  house  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Peck  family  on  Webster  street.  William  M.  Rasdall  was  Deputy  Sheriff,  and 
had  charge  of  the  jail  at  the  time  before  mentioned.  Ira  W.  Bird  was  Sheriff,  and  A.  A.  Bird 
hotel-keeper.  Rev.  Charles  Lord  succeeded  Mr.  Miner  as  supply  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  the  autumn  of  1846.  He  came  from  Massachusetts,  but  had  been  a  missionary  at  Independ- 
ence, Mo.  He  remained  until  1854,  and  bore  his  part  with  fidelity  in  giving  caste  to  our  early 
society,  in  which  Mrs.  Lord  was  a  true  helpmate.  His  health,  or  especially  his  sight,  failed  for 
a  time  to  such  extent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  performing  the  necessary  work  of  prepara- 
tion, when  he  returned  to  his  native  hills  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained,  having  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  for  lighter  service  After  a  brief  illness,  he  died  at  the  house  of  his 
daughter,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  predecessor,  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  left  the  ministry  a  few  years 
after  he  left  Madison,  and  has  recently  been  engaged  in  successful  business  in  Kansas. 

Justice  was  for  several  years  mostly  dispensed  by  Esquire  Seymour,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  useful  among  our  early  citizens,  and  was  a  generous  leader  in  every  new  enter- 
prise of  whatever  kind.  As  there  was  no  church  edifice  for  several  months,  the  use  of  the 
Council  Chamber  in  the  old  capitol  was  shared  by  the  Congregational  and  Episcopal  Churches. 
Rev.  Stephen  McHugh  was  the  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Methodists  occupied 
the  schoolhouse  for  their  services.  There  was  no  church  bell  until  June,  1848,  when  one  was 
placed  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  this  served  for  common  use  of  the  several  congrega- 
tions for  about  four  years.  I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  heard  its  tones,  as  I  was  returning 
from  my  first  excursion  to  Chicago.  The  bell  was  not  yet  placed  in  the  tower,  but  was  placed 
near  the  corner  of  Webster  and  Main  streets,  where  Squire  Seymour  would  have  it  rung,  and, 
when  a  respectable  crowd  gathered  around  it,  would  embrace  the  opportunity  to  secure  contribu- 
tions to  be  used  in  payment  for  the  bell. 

The  number  of  improved  farms  throughout  the  county  was  then  but  very  few,  and  conse- 
quently in  most  cases  they  were  far  between.  My  first  excursion  outside  the  village  in  connec- 
tion with  the  practice  of  my  profession  was  to  Sugar  River,  about  sixteen  miles.  It  was  not 
far  from  the  present  residence  of  Varnum  '  Parkhurst.  The  patient  was  a  Mrs.  Lomary,  and 
the  messenger  Samuel  Parkhurst.  I  have  the  impression  that  we  did  not  pass  more  than  four 
houses  on  the  way.  My  next  visit  was  to  John  Ensign,  who  kept  a  wayside  inn,  called  the 
Prairie  House,  eight  miles  northeast  from  town  on  the  old  Fort  Winnebago  road.  The  houses 
passed  on  the  way  beyond  the  Lake  House  were  two  in  town,  one  of  which  stood  near  the  East 
Madison  depots,  and  the  other  on  the  lake  shore  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Sprecher  Brewery, 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Houghton.  Those  beyond  the  Catfish  (now  known  as  the  Yahara)  were  those 
of  Grover,  Gould,  Thomas  Daily  and  the  old  Seventy-six  House,  then  occupied  by  Alex  Bot- 
kin.  About  the  same  time,  1846,  I  was  requested  to  go  to  a  place  near  where  the  MacFarland 
Station  now  is,  to  visit  one  of  the  family  of  John  Reed.  He  came  over  from  Second  Lake 
(Waubesa)  in  a  boat,  but  proposed  that  I  find  my  way  to  his  cabin  by  passing  around  the  lake, 
a  portion  of  the  way  to  be  guided  by  an  Indian  trail  which  I  had  not  seen.  I  was  not  enough 
confident  that  I  could  find  the  way,  so  he  then  proposed  to  take  me  across  the  lake  in  a  boat,  to 
which  plan  I  assented  on  his  representation  that  his  place  was  but  half  a  mile  from  where  we 
would  land,  but  it  proved  to  be  as  much  as  two  miles  and  a  half  As  we  passed  along  the  Oat- 
fish,  between  Lakes  Monona  and  Waubesa,  we  observed  an  encampment  of.  Winnebago 
Indians  on  the  east  shore,  which  probably  numbered  as  many  as  a  hundred.  This  man  Reed 
soon  after  abandoned  his  family,  and  his  wife  became  the  wife  of  Matthew  Dunn. 

Henry  Dodge  being  then  Governor,  George  P.  Delaplaine  was  his  private  Secretary,  which 
position  he  also  occupied  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Dewey.  John  Catlrn  was  "^'^^^' 
tary  of  the  Territory,  and  Jonathan  Larkin  was  Treasurer.  It  was  during  that  year  that  John 
Catlin  and  E.  M.  Williamson  commenced'  the  arrangement  of  the  Dane  County  abstract  oflice, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  second  one  in  the  Territory.  One  had  already  been  commencea 
in  Milwaukee.  Simeon  Mills  had  an  interest  in  the  Ar()|MS  office,  although  he  was  not  an  act- 
ive worker  on  tha  paper,  John  Y.  Smith  having  the  editorial  supervision.     Daniel  M.  Holt  was 
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a  printer  in  the  same  office.  The  Madison  Express  was  then  published  by  W.  W.  Wyman,  and 
the  Democrat  by  Beriah  Brown.  The  Argus  and  Democrat  were  soon  after  consolidated,  and 
anew  Whig  paper  started  by  Atwood  &  Buck  called  the  Wisconsin  Express.  Elisha  Burdick 
was  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  was  succeeded  by.  Royal  Buck.  E.  M.  Williamson 
was  Surveyor,  and  laid  out  some  <)f  the  early  roads  in  the  county.  Darwin  Clark  had  already 
established  his  cabinet-shop  on  the  corner  of  his  present  place,  which  business  he  has  main- 
tained with  more  than  usual  stability,  sustaining  the  character  of  a  worthy  and  reliablec  itizen. 
George  A.  Gary  and  Charles  Billings  were  the  village  blacksmiths,  and  Casper  Rouse  worked 
for  them  and  afterward  established  the  business  for  himself.  Peter  H.  Van  Bergen  (who  built 
the  Congregational  Church),  H.  C.  Parker,  A.  L.  Harris,  John  Easton  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  were 
the  village  carpenters  and  joiners.  Barlow  Shackleford  occupied  the  house  which  stands  next 
the  Opera  House,  on  Clymer  street,  where  he  died  in  November,  1846.  Orlin  Rood  lived  on 
the  farm  west  of  the  village,  that  is  now  owned  by  D.  Campbell.  James  Dow  lived  in  a  place 
dug  out  of  a  side-hill  and  covered  by  a  roof,  not  far  from  the  Cary  fsym,  and  perhaps  it  was  on 
that  place.  James  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen  but  for  the  habit  of  using  strong  drir.k — a 
habit  which  he  greatly  regretted  and  made  many  efforts  to  desist  from.  He  had  been  a  sailor, 
and  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  Thomas  Walker  came  here  from  New  York  by  suggestion  of  E. 
B.  Dean,  and  established  himself  as  a  tailor.  That  place  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  Nicholas 
Smith,  who  soon  after  became  a  merchant.  Luther  Wilson  and  Decatur  Vandercook 
established  a  livery-stable  during  that  .summer.  Alonzo  Wilcox  was  the  shoemaker. 
J.  R.  Brigham  returned  that  season,  having  just  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  and  entered 
the  law  office  of  A.  L.  Collins  soon  after  his  return.  The  only  physicians  in  the  village  or 
county  were  H.  A.  Tiffany  and  Dr.  Spencer. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Democrat  as  competitor  of  the  Argus  (which  was  an  organ 
of  the  same  political  party,  or  rather  the  organ  of  a  party  within  the  party),  the  contest  was 
sharp  for  the  legislative  printing.'  Beriah  Brown  had  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  Argus,  but  he 
issBid  to  have  put  forth  more  effort  to  secure  success.  A  characteristic  little  speech  in  a  cau- 
cus held  before  the  printer  was  elected  will  indicate  the  character  of  some  legislators.  A  new 
member  was  requested  to  inform  the  caucus  upon  whom  he  wished  to  have  the  place  conferred. 
He  arose  with  more  than  common  deliberation,  which  was  said  to  have  been  somewhat  prolonged 
on  account  of  his  ample  form  having  become  wedged  into  an  arm  chair,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Brown  ought  tcT  have  the  place,  adding,  "  We  have  eat  his  oysters  and  drinked 
his  licker,  and  it  will  not  be  right  to  go  back  on  him."* 

MADISON    IN    1851. 

"  Madison,  county  seat  of  Dane,  and  capital  of  the  State,  perhaps  combines  and  overlooks 
more  charming  and  diversified  scenery,  to  please  the  eye  of  fancy,  and  promote  health  and 
pleasure,  than  any  other  town  In  the  West ;  and,  in  these  respects,  it  surpasses  any  other 
btate  capital  in  the  Union.  Its  bright  lakes,  fresh  groves  and  rippling  rivulets ;  its  sloping 
mils,  shady  vales,  and  flowery  meadow  lawns,  are  commingled  in  greater  profusion,  and  dis- 
posed in  more  picturesque  order,  tl^an  we  have  ever  elsewhere  beheld. 

At  some  time  in  our  travels  or  obervations,  all  of  us  have  met  with  some  location  that  was 

at  once  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  fancy  as  the   paragon  of  all    out-door  loveliness  and 

eauty— -the  place  with  which  all  others   were  contrasted,  and  to  which  they  must  bear  some 

respectable  degree  of  resemblance,  to  be  esteemed  delightful  locations.     With  many  persons, 

adison  IS  that  paragon  of  landscape  scenery,    as   the   brilliant   diamond,  chased    around  with 

angmg  borders,  which  .sparkles  on  the  swelling  vestment  of  some  queenly  woman;  so  this 


IS  that  paragon  of  landscape  scenery,    as   the   brilliant   diamond,  chased    around  with 
I  borders,  which  .sparkles  on  the  swelling  vestment  of  some  queenly  woman ;  so  this 
P    uresque  village,  with  its  varied  scenery,  sits  the  coronal  gem  on  the  broad  and  rolling  bosom 
of  this  rich  and  blooming  State.  J''  fa  fa 

;ition.     Situated  on 
healthy  ;  whil,e  the 


elcv    A     '^ ''  '^^^  "oteworthy  for  its  business  advantages  and  healthful  position.     Situated  on 
_^tea  ground,  amid  delightful   groves  and  productive  lands,  it  must  be  h 


•  ftom  Durrie's  •■  Hfatory  of  M.dison,-  pp.  170- 181. 
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abundance  and  convenience  of  fine  streams  and  water-powers,  must  facilitate  a  sound  and  rapid 
advancement  here  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  mechanic  arts.  There  are  several  liberal 
charters  for  railroads  connecting  Madison  with  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River 
some  of  which  are  already  being  pushed  ahead  with  energy."* 

THE   VILLAGE   A    QUARTER    OF   A   CENTURY   AfiO. 

"  Madison  has  the  most  magnificent  site  of  any  inland  town  I  ever  saw,  on  a  graceful  swell 
of  land,  say  two  miles  north  and  south  by  a  mile  and  a  half  east  and  west,  rising  gently  from 
the  west  bank  of  one  of  a  chain  of  four  lakes,  and  having  another  of  them  north  north-west  of  it, 
These  lakes  must  each  be  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference,  half  surrounded  by  dry,  clean  oak 
forests,  or  rather  'timbered  openings,'  which  need  but  little  labor  to  convert  them  into  the 
finest  parks  in  which  fair  homes  ever  nestled.  A  spacious  water-cure  establishment  has  just 
been  ■  erected  in  one  of  these  forests  across  the  lake  southeastwardly  from  Madison,  and  shows 
finely  both  from  the  city  and  the  railroad  as  you  approach  it.  The  capitol  is  toward  the  south 
end  of  the  built-up  city,  in  a  fine  natural  park  of  twenty  [fourteen]  acres,  and  is  not  worse 
planned  than  most  of  our  public  buildings.  The  university  crowns  a  beautiful  eminence  a 
mile  west  of  the  capitol,  with  a  main  street  connecting  them  a  la  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

"  There  are  more  comfortable  private  mansions  now  in  progress  in  Madison  than  in  any  other 
place  I  have  visited,  and  the  owners  are  mostly  recent  immigrants  of  means  and  cultivation, 
from  New  England,  from  Cincinnati,  and  even  from  Europe.  Madison  is  growing  very  fast. 
*     *     *     *     She  has  a  glorious  career  before  her. "f 

"  For  natural  beauty  of  situation,  Madison  surpasses  any  Western  town  I  have  seen.  It  ia 
built  on  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes.  On  the  summit  of  this  mound 
stands  the  State  House,  in  the  center  of  a  handsome  square  of  fourteen  acres,  from  which  broad,, 
smooth  streets  diverge  with  a  gradual  descent  on  all  sides.  To,  the  west  and  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, stands  the  university,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  "or  mound  of  about  equal  height.  The  Madi- 
sonians  count  seven  hills,  but  I  could  not  make  them  all  out  distinctly,  nor  do  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  the  beauty  of  the  place  that  it  should  have  a  forced  resemblance  to  Rome,  In  one 
respect  it  is  equal — in  a  soft,  beautiful  cream-colored  stone,  which  furnishes  the  noblest  building 
material.     Many  of  the  business  blocks  and  private  houses  display  some  architectural  taste."| 

"  The  next  evening  we  arrived  at  this  place.  I  feel  convinced  that  this  place  was  once 
called  Eden  ;  but  in  the  language  of  mortals 'it  is  now  called' Madison.  I  have  been  looking 
about  to  find  Eve's  bower,  but  there  are  so  many  places  that  seem  to  answer  the  description 
that  I  am  unable  to  decide  between  the  rival  claimants. 

"  Madison  is  situated  on  rising  ground  between  two  little  lakes,  as  lovely  as  a  fairy  dream. 
Indeed,  I  consider  Fairyland  a  very  prosaic  sort  of  place  in  comparison  with  this.  On  one  side 
is  Lake  Mendota,  nine  miles  long  and  six  wide  ;  on  the  other  is  Monona,  about  three  miles  by 
five.  The  space  between  the  lakes,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to 
a  mile  in  width.  Around  the  town,  stretching  away  in  every  direction,  is  a  beautiful  undulating 
country,  consisting  of  prairies  and  "  oak  openings."  These  "  oak  openings  "  are  said  to  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  English  park  scenery.  The  town  is  situated  on  undulating  ground. 
The  university  buildings  are  on  the  highest  ground,  and  when  completed  will  present  a  most 
imposing  appearance.  The  capitol  is  admirably  situated  on  a  lovely  square  of  fourteen  acres, 
covered  with  forest  trees.  From  the  top  of  the  "  Capitol  House" — which,  by  the  bye,  is  a 
capital  house  in  more  senses  than  one — the  visitor  has  a  splendid  view. 

"  The  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  Madisonians  are  absolutely  astonishing.  The  hills  and 
valleys  look  at  them  with  suspicion.  If  a  hill  sees  a  Madisonian  take  a  'railroad  look  '  at  it, 
it  begins  to  sink  at  once.  In  the  language  of  the  coon  to  Capt.  Scott,  it  says :  '  I  might  as 
well  come  down.'     When  a  mere  visitor  has  been  in  Madison  for  a  few  days,  if  he  looks  rather 

*  n,  S.  Curtisa,  in  '*  Western  Portraiture^"  1851. 

\  Horace  Greeley,  in  New  York  Tribune,  March,  1855. 

X  Bayard  Taylor,  in  New  York  Tribune,  May  5, 1855. 
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intensely  at  a  valley,  it  begins  to  '  swell  up.'  Madison  contains  about  9,000  souls,  and  I 
believe  this  includes  the  whole  population,  for,  judging  from  appearances,  I  should  say  that 
every  individual  has  a  soul.  Well,  among  these  9,000  there  was  a  gas  company  formed  last 
January.  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  the  town  was  lighted  with  gas.  They  have  determined 
to  have  water-works,  and,  if  you  should  come  this  way  in  a  few  weeks,  do  not  be  surprised  if  you 
should  see  Neptune  and  all  his  Tritons  spouting  here. 

"Madison  is  destined  to  be  a  resort  for  those  who  wish  to  retire  from  the  turmoil  of  busi- 
ness. Around  these  beautiful  lakes  there  will  be  seen  many  a  lovely  home  reflected  in  the  clear 
waters.  Those  to  whom  the  bustle  of  Newport  and  Saratoga  gives  no  recreation,  will  be 
delighted  to  come  to  such  a  place  as  this."* 

A   BUILDING  MANIA. 

A  Madison  paper  of  April  11,  1855,  referring  to  the  improvements  going  on,  said : 
"  Never  before  was  the  building  mania  in  Madison  more  apparent  than  now.  Go  where 
you  will,  visit  whichever  part  of  town  you  may,  and  you  see  on  all  sides,  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner, apparently  upon  every  lot,  the  most  active,  busy-bustle  preparations  for  building.  You 
pass  an  untouched,  vacant  lot  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  you  will  find  it  strewed  over  with 
building  materials,  a  foundation  laid,  frame  raised  for  a  good-sized  house,  nearly  clapboarded  and 
partly  painted.  This  is  what  we  saw  last  week.  There  are  now  no  less  than  150,  and  perhaps 
200,  buildings  commenced  and  in  the  various  stages  of  completion  in  this  town  to-day,  and  yet 
building  has  barely  commenced.  It  seems  that  everybody  is  coming  to  Madison,  and  everybody 
who  does  must  build.  One  stimulus  to  building  this  season  is  the  fact  that  materials  are  much 
cheaper,  as  we  are  informed,  than  usual." 

Another  paper  said  :  "  Business  in  real  estate  in  our  city  is  becoming  lively.  We  havfe 
before  us  the  operations  of  a  single  individual  during  the  week  last  past.  From  this,  it  appears 
that  this  person  was  one  party  to  sales  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $33,000.  These  are  simply 
the  operations  of  one  man  in  one  week,  and  the  property  that  changed  hands  is  all  within  the 
city  limits.  Others,  no  doubt,  have  done  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  of  which  we  have  no 
account.  There  has  been  no  time  when  the  business  prospects  of  our  place  were  brighter  than 
at  present.  Strangers  are  flocking  into  the  city  in  large  numbers,  all  delighted  with  the  place, 
and  taking  up  their  residence  among  us.  In  addition  to  an  active  business  in  sales  of  lots  and 
lands,  the  building  of  stores,  shops  and  dwellings,  is  unusually  active  this  spring.  New  build- 
ings are  being  erected  in  every  direction,  and  some  of  them  of  a  superior  order.     It  is  truly 

gratifying  to  witness  such  indisputable  evidences  of  prosperity.     Long  may  it  continue." 

t 

ADDITIONS     AND    RE-PLATS. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  recording  of  the  several  additions  to  Madison,  while  it  was 
an  incorporated  village : 

University  Addition,  August  28,  1850 ;  Block  9,  in  same  addition,  July  25,  1851 ;  Far- 
well's  Replat,  July  25,  1853 ;  Greenbush  Addition,  September  16,  1854 ;  Farwell's  Re-plat 
and  Addition,  March  28,  1855 ;  Hovt's  Subdivision  of  Outlot  No.  3,  in  the  University  Addi- 
tion, April  28,  1855  ;  Hopkins'  Subdivision  of  Outlot  No.  2,  in  same  addition.  May  14, 
1855. 

u-  °'''S''^*1  pl^ts  of  Madison  only  extended  half  a  mile  from  the  capitol  on  the  west. 
Ihe  history  of  the  University  Addition  is  this  :  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
lonated  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  a  certain  quantity  of  land  for  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  a  University  to  be  located  at  or  near  the  capital.  The  duty  of  selecting  a  site  and 
commencing  operations  devolved  upon  the  Board  of  Regents  elected  by  the  Legislature  in  1848. 
fjoinmg  the  town  plat  on  the  west  was  a  quarter-section  of  land  which  included  in  its  bound- 
sryjae  elevation  upon  which  the  University  buildings  now  stand.     This  quarter-section,  it  was 

'Noble  Ballor.iQ  Snickerbocier  lltgazine,  September,  1855. 
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found,  could  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  Regents  purchased  it,  reserved  forty 
acres  for  University  purposes,  and  platted  the  remainder  as  an  addition  to  the  city,  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University  fund.  From  sales  of  these  lots  there  was  realized  nearly  or 
quite  an  amount  sufficient  to  erect  and  complete  the  first  of  the  buildings  now  on  the  grounds 
in  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  the  land. 

Farwell's  Re-plat  of  1853  was  at  the  east  side  of  the  village,  lying  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Yahara,  and  extending  north  and  south  between  the  two  lakes.  The  Greenbush  Addition 
was  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Monona.  Farwell's  Re-plat  and  Addition,  of  1855,  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Yahara. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February  10,  1851,  "  So  much  of  Sections  12,  13 
14,  23  and  24  of  Town[ship]  7  north,  of  Range  9  east,  and  Section  7,  of  Town[ship]  7 
north,  of  Range  10  east,  as  is  included  in  the  original  town  plat  of  Madison,  together  with 
blocks  numbered  from  1  to  17  inclusive  in  the  '  University  Addition,'  shall  hereafter  be  included 
in  "  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  of  Madison.  By  acts  of  1855  and  1856,  parts  of  Par- 
well's  Addition  to  the  village  were  vacated. 

POPULATION    AT    DIFFERENT    PERIODS. 

For  the  year  1846,  626;  1847,  632;  1850,  1,672;  1851,  2,306;  1852,  2,973;  1853, 
4,029  ;  1854,  5,126  ;  1855,  8,664. 

L.    J.    FARWELL. 

In  1847,  L.  J.  Farwell,  of  Milwaukee,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  location  of  Madison, 
and  foreseeing,  as  he  thought,  its  advantages  as  a  place  of  business,  made  an  extensive  purchase 
of  real  estate,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  village  plat  and  of  lands  lying  adjacent,  which  included 
the  then  unimproved  water-power  between  Lakes  Monona  and  Mendota.  To  his  active  enter 
prise,  his  liberal  policy  and  public  spirit  Madison  is 'largely  indebted  for  her  present  prosperity. 
During  the  following  winter,  he  commenced  the  improvement  of  the  Madison  water-power.  The 
fall  between  the  lakes,  as  taken  by  a  number  of  engineers,  varied  from  three  feet  ten  inches  to 
four  feet  eleven  inches.  This  variation  was  unquestionably  owing  to  a  variation  in  the  lakes 
at  the  several  times  the  levels  were  taken.  Lake  Monona  being  much  the  smaller,  would  be  more 
aifected  by  a  rainstorm  than  the  other.  Among  his  first  works  were  the  improvement  of  the 
water-power  and  the  erection  'of  mills.  His  eiforts  at  once  infused  new  life  into  the  settlement. 
Real  estate,  hitherto  almost  without  value,  began  to  be  sought  for,  and  to  improve  in  price. 
Streets  were  cleared  of  their  forests,  roads  were  laid  out  to  the  surrounding  prairies,  bridges 
were  built,  the  low  lands  drained,  roadways  carried  through  them  and  lined  with  shade-trees; 
and  buildings  and  improvements  of  all  kinds  began  to  rise  among  the  trees  and  dot  the  distant 
prairies.  He  matured  a  comprehensive  system  of  advertising  the  advantages  of  the  country 
abroad,  and  scores  of  thousands  of  pamphlets,  filled  with  valuable  information,  were  spread  all 
over  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 

Perhaps  no  one  person  ever  did  more  to  promote  the  interests  of  Madison  than  Farwell. 
He  not  only  built  mills,  but  started  the  first  woolen-factory  and  the  first  machine-shop  and 
foundry.  He  set  the  example  of  first  grading  and  filling  streets,  and  building  side  and  cross 
walks  ;  and  in  the  projected  railroad  enterprises,  designed  to  benefit  Madison,  he  embarked 
heartily  and  liberally.  In  1857,  owing  to  the  great  financial  difficulties  of  that  year,  he  became 
involved,  like  many  others,  and  his  fortunes  were  seriously  affected.  The  citizens  of  Madison 
will  always  bear  cheerful  witness  to  the  greatness  of  his  efforts,  which  had  for  their  object  the 
promotion  of  her  best  interests. 
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madison    apostrophized. 
By  Koseline  Peck. 

(The  first  lady  atUler  in  the  city.) 

Ho,  Madison 
And  its  once  starved  and  hungry  crew, 

Witli  stomachs  expanded  so  wide, 
Who  now,  in  their  pride,  can  gulp  down  their  stew, 

And  oysters,  and  lurlieys  beside. 

They  should 
liOoli  back  a  few  years,  and  remember  their  mother. 

Who  perspired  to  give  them  relief, 
And  have  charily  more  for  sister  and  brother, 

Whilst  gorging  their  pie,  cakes  and  beef. 

THE    CHARTER. 

On  the  2d  day  of  February,  1856,  the  Trustees  of  the  village  of  Madison  appointed  * 
committee,  consisting  of  A.  A.  Bird,  Simeon  Mills,  Thomas  0.  Edwards  and  J.  P.  Atwood,  to 
draw  up  a  city  charter  and  to  procure,  if  possible,  its  passage  by  the  Legislature  then  in  session- 
The  charter  was  drawn  accordingly,  and  Madison  became  a  city  by  an  act  approved  March  4> 
following.  The  city  limits,  as  described  by  the  charter,  included  all  of  Section  6,  except  the 
east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  all  of  Section  7,  except  the  east  half  of  the  northeast 
fractional  quarter,  in  Township  7  north,  of  Range  10  east ;  Lots  3  and  4  in  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  12 ;  all  of  Sections  13,  14,  23  and  24 ;  all  of  the  southeast  fractional  quarter  of 
Section  15;  the  east  fractional  half  of  Section  22;  the  east  fractional  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  same  section  ;  so  much  of  the  north  part  of  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Section  26  as  was  covered  by  the  recorded  plat  of  Greenbush  Addition  to  the  village  of 
Madison,  and  the  northeast  fractional  quarter  of  Section  27,  in  Township  7  north,  of  Range  9 
«ast;  together  with  the  entire  surface  of  Lakes  Monona  and  Mendota,  to  the  shores  at  high- 
water  mark  around  the  same. 

The  city  was  divided  into  four  wards.  The  elective  officers  were  to  be  a  Mayor,  Treasurer, 
^Warshal  and  Police  Justice  for  the  city  at  large.  There  were  to  be  for  each  w^ird  three  Alder- 
men, one  Justice  of  the  Peace,  one  Assessor  and  one  Constable  elected.  The  Mayor  and 
fi  M  *°  ^^"^^  *°  ^^  denominated  the  Common  Council.  The  elections  were  to  be  held  on  the 
mst  Monday  of  March  in  each  year.  At  the  first  election,  Jairus  C.  Fairchild  was  chosen 
m,*y°''  -^- 2- Braley,  Police  Justice;  J.  J.  Starks,  Treasurer;  Frederick  Mohr,  Marshal. 
iHe  toUowing  Aldermen  were  elected :  First  Ward— Adam  Kraetz,  Thomas  Herran,  A.  B. 
crooks.    Second  Ward— N.  B.  VanSlyke,  D.  J.  Powers,  J.  N.  Jones.     Third  Ward— C.  G. 
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Mayers,  P.  H.  Van  Bergen  (resigned,  W.  F.  Baker  elected),   A.  S.  Wood.      Fourth  Ward 

S.  M.  Van  Bergen,  Joseph  Bobbins,  Timothy  Kinney.  The  charter  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Clerk,  while  the  senior  Alderman  was  to  be  ex  officio  Street  Commissioner.  Th& 
appointment  also  of  City  Attorney  and  City  Surveyor  was  provided  for.  The  officers  appointed 
the  first  year  were  William  N.  Seymour,  Clerk  ;  Daniel  R.  Coit,  City  Attorney ;  P,  W. 
McCabe,  City  Surveyor. 

THE  SITE. 

Madison  is  situated  in  latitude  43  degrees  4  minutes  and  20  seconds  north,  and  in  longi- 
tude 89  degrees  20  minutes  west  from  Greenwich,  England,  and  12  degrees  20  minutes  west 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  The  city  is  about  seventy-five  miles  in  an  air  line  from  Lake  Michigan, 
about  ninety  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River,  thirty-nine  miles  from  the  southern  boundary 
line  of  the  State,  and  240  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  Lake  Superior.  It  is  therefore  very 
near  the  center  of  the  State  (of  which  it  is  the  capital)  on  an  east-and-west  line,  but  far  from 
the  center  on  a  north-and-south  line,  being  much  nearer  the  southern  than  the  northern  boun- 
dary. It  is  twenty-three  miles  from  the  western,  and  nineteen  miles  from  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Dane  County,  of  which  it  is  the  county  seat,  and  midway  between  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries,  being  fifteen  miles  from  each. 

The  site  of  Madison  is  an  undulating  isthmus,  having  Lake  Mendotaonthe  northwest,  and 
Lake  Monona  on  the  southeast. 

The  most  elevated  ground  upon  the  site  is  "  University  Hill,"  the  summit  of  which  is 
about  125  feet  above  the  surrounding  lakes.  The  ground  upon  which  the  capitol  stands  is 
about  seventy-five  feet,  and  the  ridge  that  skirts  Lake  Mendota  about  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  Northeast  of  the  capitol  each  of  the  lakes  is  skirted  by  a  ridge  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high.  Between  these  ridges  the  ground  is  flat,  and  was  formerly  a  wet  marsh.  The 
effiDrts  to  reclaim  this  tract  by  draining  have  been  successful,  and  a  number  of  dwellings  and 
shops  have  been  erected  upon  it;  also  the  works  of  the  Madison  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 
Southwest,  also,  of  the  capitol,  is  a  low,  level  tract ;  but  this  portion  is  not  as  wet  as  the  other. 
The  site,  with  these  exceptions,  is  abundantly  high,  and  so  rolling  as  to  afford  excellent  drainage 
and  beautiful  building  sites. 

THE    NEW-BORN   CITY. 

In  April,  1856,  there  were  "  five  first-class  dwellings  going  up,  five  brick  dwellings,  forty 
framed  dwellings  and  sixteen  stone  and  brick  buildings  for  storesin  progress"  in  Madison.  The 
evidence  of  thrift  and  enterprise  was  tery  apparent.  The  number  of  new-comers  was  large  and 
increasing,  and  the  prospects  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  were  never  so  promising. 
The  names  of  the  more  important  buildings,  business  firms  and  institutions  in  the  city  were  as  fol- 
lows :  The  brick  block  built  by  W.  D.  Bruen,  and  known  as  Bruen's  Block,  occupied  by  the  Dane 
County  Bank  and  J.  Richardson  &  Co.,  on  the  corner,  as  land  agents;  Hale  &  Harris,  dry 
goods  ;  D.  S.  Durrie,  books  and  stationery ;  D.  Holt,  jeweler ;  and  Wright  &  Mayers  as  land 
agents  and  agents  of  the  American  Express  Company — all  on  the  first  floor.  The  second  floor 
by  Orton  &  Hopkins,  Atwood  &  Haskell  and  Hood  &  Tenney,  attorneys  ;  Drs.  Bowen  &  Bart- 
lett,  physicians  ;  Maul  &  Grimm,  bookbinders  ;  State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Powers  &  Skinner, 
publishers;  and  State  Journal  editorial  rooms.  The  third  story  by  the  Madison  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  ;  Madison  Gaslight  Company  ;  S.  V.  Shipman,  architect ;  the  City  Council  and 
Clerk's  office ;  the  Norske  Amerikan  Norwegian  newspaper ;  N.  W.  Dean,  office ;  W.  H. 
Wyman,  insuranqp  agent;  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  fourth  story, the  State 
Journal  printing  office ;  Museum  of  the  Wisconsin  Natural  History  Association,  and  Mr.  Bron- 
son,  artist.  The  building  adjoining,  on  Pinckney  street,  occupied  by  S.  Marshall  as  the  Statfr 
Bank,  on  the  main  floor ;  Delaplaine  &  Burdick,  on  the  second  floor,  and  by  ex-Gov.  larweli 
as  a  real  estate  office.  The  frame  building  next  east  occupied  by  L.  Guild  &  Co.,  dry  goods; 
similar  building  adjoining  by  Col  well  &  Go.,  druggists;  next,  G.  W.  Oilman,  boots  and  shoes, 
the  second  floor  by  J.  C.  Howells,  dentist.     The  next  building  of  brick,  known  as  the  Badger 
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Building  first  floor,  Catlin,  Williamson  &  Barwise,  land  office  and  exchange  dealers,  and  Smith 
k  Keves!  as  attorneys.  The  upper  part  was  used  by  the  United  States  Hotel,  which  adjoined 
it  on  the  east ;  the  basement  by  W.  H.  Noland,  barber,  P.  L.  Mohr,  real  estate  dealer,  and  the 
United  States  Hotel.  In  Fairchild's  Block,  on  Main  street,  S.  Klauber  &  Co.,  dry  goods, 
occupied  two  stores  on  the  first  floor,  and  Corss  &  Merrill,  one,  clothing ;  on  the  second  floor 
was  the  St.  Julien  Saloon  ;  the  third  floor  was  occupied  by  Langrishe  k  Atwater,  as  a  theater. 
In  the  basement,  A.  P.  Doerschlag  han  a  saloon.  In  the  adjoining  frame  building,  was 
Grleason  &  Memhard,  first  floor,  dry  goods  and  hardware,  and  G.  E.  Woodward,  attorney; 
the  next  by  Isaac  Bonnell,  stove  store,  and  A.  Neuhoff,  clothing ;  adjoining,  by  Donaldson 
&  Tredwav,  dry  goods,  and  second  floor  by  Abbot,  Clark  &  Coit,  attorneys,  the  banking 
house  of  M.  T.  Martin,  B.  U.  Caswell's  hat  store,  and  French,  as  a  saloon.  The  next  brick 
store,  owned  by  J.  C.  Fairchild,  occupied  by  D.  C.  Poole,  dry  goods  and  crockery,  and  second 
floor  by  Vilas,  Roys  &  Pinney,  Drs.  Gray  &  Brown,  Col.  Fairchild's  office,  and  that  of  William 
Welch,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  adjoining  building,  the  Capitol  House,  kept  by  Nelson  &  Rus- 
sell, also  occupied  by  Cook  &  Belden,  jewelers,  and  M.  Strauss,  as  tobacconist.  Across  Wis- 
consin avenue,  the  next  business  firm  was  R.  T.  Curtis  &  Co.  (T.  Reynolds),  dry  goods  and 
groceries,  in  the  brick  store  built  by  W.  C.  Wells  in  1851 ;  the  next  building  was  occupied  by 
W.  B.  Jarvis,  land  agent,  T.  S.  Woodward,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  S.  R.  Fox,  hardware ; 
and,  across  Carroll  street,  Miss  McMahon,  milliner  ;  A.  Abbott,  marble  shop  ;  and  Sanderson, 
milliner ;  Reuil  Noyes,  land  office ;  the  adjoining  building,  across  Fairchild  street,  being  the 
County  Court  House. 

Among  other  buildings  erected  this  year  was  P.  H.  Van  Bergen's  Block,  corner  of  Clymer 
'and  Pinckney  streets ;  R.  S.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Commercial  College  Building  ;  Billings  &  Carman's 
Plow  Manufactory,  City  Engine-houses,  Fox  &  Atwood's  stone  block  (occupied  by  S.  R. 
Pox,  Mrs.  Trevoy  and  A.  Rasdall),  stone  block  on  King  street,  James  Campbell's  Planing-mill 
on  Washington  avenue,  south  of  the  capitol,  and  several  private  residences. 

But  the  next  year  (1857)  was  a  disastrous  one  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  Early  in  the 
fall,  the  "monetary  panic"  came  over  the  country,  and  the  Western  States  felt  it  severely — 
Wisconsin  as  a  State,  and  Madison  as  a  city.  A  number  of  merchants  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  and  scarcity  of  money  and  close  up  their  places  of  business.  The  private  improve- 
ments of  the  city  were  much  afi"ected. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  .1858,  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  capital  to 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  and,  on  its  being  read  a  third 
time,  there  was  a  tie  vote.  J.  H.  Knowlton,  who  had  opposed  the  bill,  changed  his  vote  for  the 
removal,  which  carried  the  bill.  He  then  moved  to  re-consider  the  vote  and  to  lay  that  motion 
upon  the  table,  which  was  adopted,  thus  virtually  killing  the  bill  for  the  session. 

MADISON    IN    1857. 

The  business  men  and  women  of  Madison,  at  that  date,  were  as  follows  : 

Attorneys  and  Counselors  at  Law. — Abbott,  Clark  &  Coit,  Atwood  &  Haskel,  C.  Ains- 
worth,  W.  F.  Baker,  John  R.  Baltzell,  A.  B.  Braley,  J.  M.  Blake,  D.  C.  Bush,  Cutler  &  Ford, 
innk  k  Carskadder,  Thomas  Hood,  J.  W.  Johnson,  William  B.  Jarvis,  J.  Gillett  Knapp,  R.  W. 
i-ansmg,  H.  M.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Mayhew,  Daniel  McFarland,  J.  H.  McAvoy,  Orton,  Hopkins 
«  i'lrmm,  M.  H.  Orton,  Remington  &  Rollins,  Roys  &  Pinney,  Smith  &  Keyes,  Wakeley  &  Ten- 
ney,  William  Welch,  George  E.Woodward. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons.— Allopathic— C.  B.  Chapman,  John  Favill,  A.  J.Ward,  Joseph 
Hobbins,  William  Hobbins,  E.  A.  Woodward,  Alex  Schue,  Edward  N.  Heath,  James  J.  Brown, 
^  l"-  i*uchs,  Joel  Rice,  Samuel  Carman,  F.  Fischer,  Walter  Failing.  Homoeopathic—  J.  B. 
^owen,  E.  G.  Bartlett,  S.  B.  Thayer.     Eclectic— J.  C.  Rudd. 

Real  Estate  Dealers  and  Agents.— Wright  &  Mayers,  James  Richardson  &  Co.,  Catlin, 
"iiiamson  &  Barwise,  L.  J.  Parwell,  William  B.  Jarvis,  Carpenter,  Noyes  &  Co.,  Delaplaine  & 
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Burdick,  A.  E.  Brooks,  Chapman  &  Smitt,  C.  Ainsworth,  James  P.  Falkner,  Cheney  &  Cleve- 
land, P.  L.  Mohr,  R.  S.  Riley,  J.  W.  Mayhew. 

Private  Bankers. — Catlin,  Williamson  &  Barwise,  William  B.  Jarvis,  Cheney  &  Cleveland 
James  P.  Falkner,  C.  Hayes  &  Co.,  R.  S.  Riley,  Harris  &  Keefe. 

Insurance  Agents. — Julius  T.  Clark,  David  Atwood,  S.  G.  Benedict.-B.  W.  Keyes,  S.  V. 
Shipman,  W.  H.  Wyman,  C.  Hayes  &  Co.,  N.  H  Rich. 

Dry  Goods  Dealers.— L.  Gruild,  W.  S.  &  A.  H.  Main,  S.  Klauber  &  Co.,  Donaldson  & 
Tredway,  F.  &.  J.  H.  Whittlesey,  J.  J.  Starks,  Hale  &  Harris,  H.  G.  Dodge,  McKey  &  Bros., 
George  Webb  &  Co.,  Dudley  &  Powers,  A.  Rosenthal,  D.  S.  Thurston,  J.  G.  Griffin,  j! 
T.  Marston,  Hutchings,  Bros.,  J.  Rodermund,  George  Ott,  D.  K.  Butler,  E.  Burrucker. 

Fancy  Goods  and  Millinery. — R.  F.  Powers,  Miss  Barry,  Misses  McMahon,  Miss  Young, 
Misses  Slots,  Miss  Buckley. 

Ready-made  Clothing  and  Merchant  Tailors. — A.  G.  Campbell,  S.  Klauber  &  Co.,  Friend 
&  Crawford,  Flesch  &  Fecheimer,  Levi  Strauss,  A.  NewhofF  &  Co.,  Sulsbacher  &  Rosenthall, 
Lodwick  Jones,  G.  Yagla,  W.  Griffith. 

Principal  Grocers. — Etheridge,  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  Mesick  &  Lansing,  B.  W.  Bowen,  J.  H. 
Foote,  P.  B.  Marvin,  L.  Davenport,  R.  Kamlah  &  Co.,  Wright  &  Paine,  F.  Massing,  S.  Engle, 
E.  H.  Gleason,  A.  Turner,  P.  Tschudy,  P.  L.  Carman  &  Co.,  N.  A.  Brown,  A;  P.  Doerschlag, 
J.  C.  Fortin,  George  E.  Fess,  B.  E.  Hale,  Hale  &  Dickenson,  Thomas  Heeran,  B.  A.  Atwell, 
Mr.  Angell. 

Confectioners  and  Fruit  Dealers. — Fred  Mossner,  J.  J.  Myers. 

Clocks,  Watches  and  Jewelry. — Cook  &  Belden,  Gennet  Brothers,  R.  J.  Smith,  Amos 
Parker,  Ezra  P.  Copp,  A.  Scott. 

Hardware  Dealers. — Tibbits  &  Gordon,  Samuel  R.  Fox,  Gleason  &  Houghton,  Adams  & 
Adams. 

Books,  Stationery,  Periodicals  and  Book-Binding. — D.  S.  Durrie,  Weed,  Eberhard  &  Co., 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Grimm  &  Maull. 

Musical  Instruments. — David  Holt,  C.  T.  Flowers,  R.  J.  Smith. 

Crockery  and  Glassware. — D.  C.  Poole. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Dealers.— Geo.  W.  Gilman,  F.  D.  Fuller,  D.  M.  Burwell,  A.  Noyes,  H.  C. 
Blanchard,  C.  Beckmann. 

Leather  Dealer. — G.  V.  Ott. 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Oils,  Etc. — Wright  &  Paine,  Colwell  &  Co.,  F.  S.  Woodward  &  Co., 
Mols  &  Co.,  Powers  &  Jones,  H.  C.  Lee. 

Cabinet  Ware. — Darwin  Clark,  0.  C.  Buck  &  Co.,  J.  Fisher  &  Co.,  G.  Barckham. 

Tobacconists. — M.  Strauss  &  Brother,  C.  Mayer,  F.  W.  Lindhorst. 

Saddlers  and  Harness  Makers. — George  C.  Albee,  T.  Chynoweth,  J.  J.  Fuller,  Wm.  H. 
Worden,  H.  Bodensteiner,  M.  Boehmer. 

Produce  Dealers. — G.  A.  Willard  &  Son,  James  H.  Hill  &  Co,  ;  and  several  wheat  and 
grain  buyers  at  the  railroad  depot. 

Carriages  and  Wagons. — Bird  Brothers,  J.  M.  Griffin,  Barton  &  Wiser,  D.  Wais,  P.  Fields, 
Henry  Berbaum,  John  Lamp,  T.  Herfurth.  "^ 

Plow  Manufacturers. — Billings  and  Carman,  S.  Haley. 

Hat,  Cap  and  Fur  Dealers.— G.  B.  McGie  &  Co. 

Dentists.— C.  W.  Cook,  J.  C.  Howells,  N.  Chittenden,  L.  G.  Mead,  George  A.  Hoffman. 

Architects. — S.  V.  Shipman,  Donnell  &  Kutzbock. 

Daguerreotypists  and  Photographers. — Johnson  &  Fuller,  Sidney  Wood. 

Auctioneers — A.  Childs,  A.  T.  Bruce. 

Gas  Fixtures. — Mr.  Gibbs. 

Lumber,  Shingles,  Doors  and  Sash.— H.  C.  Bull  &  Co.,  Charles  Mears  &  Co.,  Hibbard  & 
Luce. 

Planing  Factories. — Stevens  &  Thayer — two  establishments. 
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Foundries  and  Machine  Shops. — Waldo  Skinner,  S.  Haley. 

Bakeries.— S.  H.  Cowles,  J.  F.  Myers. 

Meat  Markets. — Conley  &  Rhodes,  Dewey  &-Bemis,  Robert  Nichols,  John  Weisler,  William 
Jenkins  Fred  Hummer,  Jacob  Kielian,  William  Manning. 

Gunsmiths. — T.  N.  Bovee,  Herfarth  &  Anschutz,  C.  Lamb. 

Marble  Factories,  Etc. — Abijah  Abbott,  A.  S.  Wood,  John  Heeran. 

Master  Builders,  Carpenters  and  Joiners. — Karnes  &  Howard,  Benjamin  Judkins,  Deards  & 
Moxley,  R.  White,  E.  W.  Gardner,  James  Hopkins,  Franklin  Vial,  S.  M.  Calkins,  Jack  & 
Richardson,  R.  T.  Davis,  C.  C.  Pierce,  Michael  Cosgrove,  Knowles  &  Hutchinson,  Burwell  & 
Wesoott,  0.  J.  Kidd,  E.  E.  Wyman,  James  Campbell,  John  Myers. 

Masons  and  House  Contractors. — A.  A..  Bird,  Parkin  &  Mitchell,  Livsey  &  Carroll,  Andrus 
Tial,  Oakley  &  Sharp,  Brooks  &  Swift,  W.  H.  Demarest,  Woodhurst  &  Coleman,  Harvey  & 
Johnson,  Hokey  &  Josephs,  E.  B.  Quinn. 

Painters  and  Glaziers. — W.  P.  Towers,  J.  W.  Tolford,  J.  S.  Webster,  Dyke  &  Sons,  S. 
Francomb,  A.  Canfield  &  Son,  Williams  &  Christie. 

Blacksmiths. — John  McGregor,  C.  Pearson,  John  Reiner,  Mr.  Herfurth,.  Barton  &  Wiser, 
Muldoon  k  Thurston,  P.  Fields,  Mr.  Maynard,  S.  L.  Hegan,  John  Lamp,  Mr.  Renard. 

Livery  Stables. — Dorn  k  Perry,  Dutcher  &  Brownwell,  F.  A.  Pomeroy,  American  Stable, 
H.  Miller,  J.  Huddart. 

Hotels. — Capital  House,  United  States  Hotel,  American  House,  Madison  Hotel,  City 
Hotel,  Lake  House,  Hyer's  Hotel,  Wisconsin  House,  Madison  Depot  House,  Gaust  House, 
Baltic  Hotel,  Pennsylvania  Souse,  Schmidt's  Hotel,  Christiana  House,  Dimock's  Hotel,  Houk 
House,  National  Hotel,  New  England  House,  Fuller's  Hotel,  Barry's  Railroad  House. 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Manufacturers. — Tibbits  &  Gordon,  Adams  &  Adams,  B.  F.  Perry, 
B.  C.  T.  Theiss. 

CITY    OFFICERS — 1856    TO    1880. 

1856 — Jairus  C.  Fairchild,  Mayor;  William  N.  Seymour,  Clerk;  Johnson  J.  Starks, 
Treasurer ;  A.  B.  Braley,  Police  Justice ;  Street  Superintendent  (Senior  Alderman) ;  Fred 
Mohr,  Marshal ;  Daniel  R.  Coit,  City  Attorney  ;  P.  W.  McCabe,  City  Surveyor.  Aldermen — 
First  Ward,  A.  E.  Brooks,  T.  Heeran,  A.  Kraetz ;  Second  Ward,  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,,  J.  N. 
Jones,  D.  J.  Powers ;  Third  Ward,  C.  G.  Mayer.s,  P.  H.  Van  Bergen  (resigned,  W.  F.  Baker 
«leoted),  A.  S.  Wood ;  Fourth  Ward,  S.  M.  Van  Bergen,  Joseph  Hobbins,  Timothy  Kinney. 

1857-58 — A.  A.  Bird,  Mayor ;  W.  N.  Seymour,  Clerk  (disabled  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
S.  H.  Carpenter,  elected  1857,  resigned  1858) ;  F.  Sauthoff,  Treasurer ;  A.  B.  Braley,  Police 
Justice;  Street  Superintendent  (Senior  Alderman) ;  Andrew  Bishop,  Chief  of  Police;  Abbott, 
Clark  &  Coit,  City  Attorneys ;  William  M.  Hough,  City  Surveyor.  Aldermen — First  Ward, 
Abiel  E.  Brooks,  Thomas  Heeran,  Casper  Zwickey  ;  Second  Ward,  Napoleon  B.  Van  Slyke,  D. 
J-  Powers,  J.  T.  Clark  (resigned) ;  Third  Ward,  C.  G.  Mayers,  J.  G.  Griffin,  D.  R.  Hyer ; 
Fourth  Ward,  S.  M.  Van  Bergen,  T.  Kinney,  Joseph  Hobbins. 

,  1858-59 — George  B.  Smith,  Mayor;  Henry  Wright,  Clerk;  James  K.  Proudfit,  Treas- 
urer; A.  B.  Braley,  Police  Justice;  Simeon  Mills,  Street  Superintendent;  S.  U.  Pinney,  City 
Attorney;  W.  M.  Hough,  City  Surveyor  (deceased,  L.  P.  Drake  elected;)  H.  K.  Edgerton, 
^'y^ssessor.  Aldermen— First  Ward,  Thomas  Heeran,  A.  Sherwin,  Simeon  Seckles  ;  Second 
Ward,  David  J.  Powers,  Eri  S.  Oakley,  James  Jack ;  Third  Ward,  John  G.  Griffin,  Darwin 
^'lark  Christian  Henrichs ;  Fourth  Ward,  T.  Kinney,  C.  Fairchild,  P.  L.  Dowling. 


18O9-60— George  B.  Smith,  Mayor ;  Charles  George  Mayers,  Clerk ;  Andrew  Sexton, 
treasurer;  A.  B.  Braley,  Police  Justice;  John  Shealey,  Chief  of  Police;  Simeon  Mills,  Street 
ouperintendent  (resigned,  W.  Knight  elected) ;  John  R.  Baltzell,  City  Attorney ;  J.  A.  Ligow- 
«Ki,  Oity  Surveyor ;  H.  Wright,  City  Assessor.  Aldermen— First  Ward,  A.  Sherwin,  John 
•  Th- 1 w"'?°'  ^^^1'^™  Dudley ;  Second  Ward,  Eri  S.  Oakley,  Joseph  Bayer,  William  Hawley  ; 
imra  Ward,  Darwin  Clark,  Frederick  C.  Festner,  Ezra  C.  Squires ;  Fourth  Ward,  Cassius 
y«"rch,ld,  John  A.  Byrne,  Joseph  Hobbins. 
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1860-61— G.  B.  Smith,  Mayor ;  0.  G.  Mayers,  Clerk ;  J.  C.  Schette,  Treasurer ;  A.  B. 
Braley,  Police  Justice;  J.  A.  Slavia,  Street  Superintendent  (resigned,  F.  S.  Van  Bergen 
elected  to  fill  the  office  of  Chief  of  Police  and  Street  Superintendent) ;  C.  Ainsworth,  City 
Attorney;  P.  W.  McCabe,  City  Surveyor;  David  H.  Wright,  City  Assessor.  Aldermen — First 
Ward,  J.  Zehnpfenning,  F.  O'Bryan,  P.  H.  Turner ;  Second  Ward,  J.  Bayer,  J.  W.  Sumner 
D.  K.  Tenney  ;  Third  Ward,  F.  C.  Festner,  D.  Clark,  K.  Tierney ;  Fourth  Ward,  J.  A.  Byrne' 
T.  Kinney,  J.  Y.  Smith. 

1861-62 — L.  B.  Vilas,  Mayor ;  C.  G.  Mayers,  Clerk  (resigned,  William  A.  Hayes  elected) ; 

F.  C.  Festner,  Treasurer;  A.  B.  Braley,  Police  Justice;  F.  S.  Van  Bergen,  Street  Superin- 
tendent and  Chief  of  Police  ;  Levi  P.  Drake,  City  Surveyor ;  George  H.  Barwise,  City  Assessor. 
Aldermen — First  Ward,  Farrel  O'Bryan,  G.  E.  Bryant  (resigned),  Peter  H.  Turner ;  Second 
Ward,  J.  W.  Sumner,  Daniel  K.  Tenney,  J.  Adler  Ellis ;  Third  Ward,  Darwin  Clark,  Kyr«n 
Tierney,  John  George  Ott;  Fourth  Ward,  Timothy  Kinney,  George  B.  Seekles,  J.  Y.  Smith. 

1862-63— William  T.  Leitch,  Mayor ;  William  A.  Hayes,  Clerk ;  Frederick  B.  Hutching, 
Treasurer ;  C.  Ainsworth,  Police  Justice ;  Andrew  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent  and  Chief  of 
Police;  Wakeley  &  Vilas,  City  Attorneys;  Levi  P.  Drake,  City  Surveyor;  Peter  H.  Turner, 
City  Assessor.     Aldermen — First  Ward,  John  Kavanaugh  (to  fill  vacency).  E.  B.  Dean,  Jr., 

G.  Grimm ;  Second  Ward,  D.  K.  Tenney  (resigned,  J.  H.  Carpenter  elected),  T.  E.  Bird,  A. 
C.  Davis ;  Third  Ward,  K.  Tierney,  C.  W.  Heyl,  W.  M.  Rasdall  (resigned  and  James  Ross 
appointed) ;  Fourth  Ward,  G.  B.  Seekles  (resigned,  John  Dunn  elected),  Edward  C.  Kavan- 
augh, Charles  H.  Luce. 

1863-64— W.  T.  Leitch,  Mayor;  W.  A.  Hayes,  Clerk;  0.  W.  Heyl,  Treasurer;  P.  W. 
McCabe,  City  Surveyor;  Q.  Ainsworth,  Police  Justice ;  Charles  T.  Wakely,  City  Attorney; 
A.  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent  and  Chief  of  Police  ;  P.  H.  Turner,  City  Assessor  (resigned, 
F.  Mohr  appointed).  Alderman — First  Ward,  E.  B.  Dean,  Jr.,  J.  Monaghan,  J.  Zehnpfen- 
ning ;  Second  Ward,  T.  E.  Bird,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  H.  M.  Lewis ;  Third  Ward,  C.  W.  fleyl 
(resigned,  K.  Tierney  elected),  J.  Ross,  J.  T.  Stevens  (resigned,  H.  Winkler  elected);  Fourth 
Ward,  E.  C.  Kavanaugh,  H.  N.  Moulton  (resigned,  T.  Kinney  elected),  J.  Hobbins  (resigned, 
J.  M.  Dickinson  elected). 

1864-65— William  T.  Leitch,  Mayor  ;  William  A.  Hayes,  City  Clerk  (resigned,  S.  H. 
Carpenter  elected);  C.  W.  Heyl,  Treasurer ;  J.  M.  Flower,  Police  Justice ;  J.  B.  Hyland, 
Street  Superintendent  and  Chief  of  Police ;  J.  R.  Baltzell,  City  Attorney ;  P.  McCabe,  City 
Surveyor ;  J.  Reynolds,  City  Assessor.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  J.  Monaghan,  A.  Wald,  E. 
Sprague  (resigned,  A.  B.  Braley  elected);  Second  Ward,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  H.  M.  Lewis,  T. 
Brown;  Third  Ward,  J.  Ross,  K.  Tierney,  E.  Doerschlag;  Fourth  Ward,  T.  Kinney,  J.  M. 
Dickinson,  G.  D.  Lincoln. 

1865-66— Elisha  W.  Key  es.  Mayor;  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Clerk;  John  Reynolds,  Treasurer; 
James  M.  Flower,  Police  Justice ;  H.  W.  Tenney,  City  Attorney ;  Ira  W.  Bird,  Street  Super- 
intendent and  chief  of  Police ;  P.  W.  McCabe,  City  Surveyor  (resigned,  L.  P.  Drake  elected);' 
William  T.  Leitch,  City  Assessor.  Aldermen— First  Ward,  A.  Wald,  A.  B.  Braley,  J.  Heeran; 
Second  Ward,  H.  M.  Lewis,  L.  S.  Ingman,  J.  Corscot ;  Third  Ward,  K.  Tierney,  B.  Sprague, 
A.  Herfurth  ;  Fourth  Ward,  J.  M.  Dickinson  (resigned,  S.  U.  Pinney  elected),  T.  W.  Gibbs, 
J.  J.  Starks. 

.  1866-67— Elisha  W.  Keyes,  Mayor  ;  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Clerk  ;  S.  V.  Shipman,  Treasurer; 
John  B.  Baltzell,  Police  Justice  ;  C.  G.  Mavers,  City  Assessor ;  I.  W.  Bird,  Street  Superm- 
tendent;  Benjamin  F.  Larkin,  Chief  of  Police  ;  C.  T.  Wakeley,  City  Attorney;  Levi  P.  Drake, 
City  Surveyor.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  Arthur  B.  Braley,  James  Conklin,  Hannibal  Lacher ; 
Second  Ward,  L.  S.  Ingman,  Henry  M.  Lewis,  John  Corscot ;  Third  Ward,  Ebenezer  Sprague, 
Kyron  Tierney,  B.  M.  Nienaber  ;  Fourth  Ward,  T.  W.  Gibbs,  G.  W.  McDougal  (did  not 
qualify,  W.  Abeel  elected),  L.  D.  Stone  (resigned,  J.  C.  McKinney  elected).' 

1867-68— Alden  S.  Sanborn,  Mayor;  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Clerk;  G.  Memhard,  Treasurer; 
John  R.  Baltzell;  Police  .Justice;  A.  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent;  W.  Hickey,  Chief  ot 
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Police  (resigned,  J.  Shealey  appointed);  C.  T.  Wakely,  City  Attorney ;  P.  W.  McCabe,  City 
SurTeyor;  T.  0.  Bourke,  City  Assessor.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  J.  Conklin,  Robert  Nichols, 
S.  Bacel  ■'  Second  Ward,  Henry  M.  Lewis,  Myron  T.  Bailey,  A.  Riley  Jones  ;  Third  Ward, 
KyroiT  Tierney,  H.  Christoffers,  P.  B.  Kissam ;  Fourth  Ward,  L.  D.  Stone,  H.  N.  Moulton, 

S.  Foren. 

1868-69 — D.  Atwood,  Mayor ;  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Clerk  (resigned,  J.  Corscot  elected);  J. 
Conklin,  Treasurer;  J.  R.  Baltzell,  Police  Justice;  A.  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent;  J.  W. 
Tolford,' Chief  of  Pohce;  A.  B.  Braley,'  City  Attorney;  P.  W.  McCabe,  City  Surveyor;  T.  C. 
Bourke,  City  Assessor.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  R.  Nichols,  S.  Bngel  (resigned,  F.  Daubner 
elected);  A.  McGovern ;  Second  Ward,  M.  T.  Bailey,  R.  Wootton,  H.  Steensland;  Third 
Ward,  H.  Christoffers,  P.  B.  Kissam,  Ole  Thompson ;  Fourth  Ward,  H.  N.  Moulton,  L.  D. 
Stone,  A.  S.  Frank.  /^ 

1869-70 — Andrew  Proudfit,  Mayor;  John  Corscot,  Clerk;  W.  Habich,  Jr.,  Treasurer; 
J.  R.  Baltzell,  Police  Justice ;  Andrew  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent ;  T.  C.  Botsford,  Chief 
of  Police;  A.  S.  Sanborn,  City  Attorney;  P.  W.  McCabe,  City  Surveyor;  N.  L.  Andrews, 
Assessor;  A.  Koenig,  Poundmaster.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  G.  Anderson,  D.  K.  Tenney, 
F.  Daubner;  Second  Ward,  A.  R.  Jones  (resigned,  W.  Deards  elected),  M.  T.  Bailey,  R. 
Wootton ;  Third  Ward,  H.  Winckler,  J.  M.  Bowman,  P.  B.  Kissam ;  Fourth  Ward,  S.  Foran, 
P.  Young,  L.  D.  Stone. 

1870-71  ^Andrew  Proudfit,  Mayor;  John  Corscot,  Clerk;  Andrew  Pickarts,  Treasurer! 
John  R.  Baltzell,  Police  Justice;  Andrew  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent ;  J.  Shealey,  Chief  of 
Police;  A.  S.  Sanborn,  City  Attorney;  P.  W.  McCabe,  City  Surveyor;  N.  L.  And'rewsj 
Assessor.  Alderman — First  Ward,  F.  Daubner,  F.  O'Brien,  G.  Anderson;  Second  Ward,  Wal- 
ter Deards,  A.  Daubner,  M.  T.  Bailey  ;  Third  Ward,  J.  M.  Bowman,  W.  H.  Karnes,  H.  Winck- 
ler ;  Fourth  Ward,  J.  Ross,  H.  N.  Moulton,  S.  Foren. 

1871-72 — James  B.  Bowen,  Mayor;  John  Corscot,  Clerk;  John  Lewis,  Treasurer  ;  J.  R. 
Baltzell,  Police  Justice  ;  Andrew  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent ;  Charles  C.  Hammer,  Chief 
of  Pohce ;  Joseph  C.  Ford,  City  Attorney  ;  P.  W.  McCabe,  City  Surveyor ;  N.  L.  Andrews, 
Assessor;  W.  J.  Manning,  Poundmaster.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  James  Conklin,  Henry 
Vilas,  Fred  Daubner ;  Second  Ward,  A.  Daubner,  C.  P.  Chapman,  Walter  Deards ;  Third 
Ward,  J.  G.  Ott,  W.  H.  Karns,  J.  M.  Bowman ;  Fourth  Ward,  Thomas  Dean,  Estes  Wilson, 
James  Ross. 

1872-73 — James  H.  Hill,  Mayor ;  John  Corscot,  Clerk  ;  Charles  G.  Mayers,  Treasurer ; 
A,  B.  Braley,  Police  Justice ;  Levi  P.  Drake,  Street  Superintendent  and  Surveyor  (resigned, 
A.  Bishop  appointed);  J.  C.Ford,  City  Attorney;  W.  T.  Leitch,  Assessor;  W.  J.  Manning, 
Poundmaster.  Aldermen— First  Ward,  E.  Cook,  G.  Bunker,  J.  Conklin ;  Second  Ward,  R. 
Wootton,  C.  P.  Chapman,  A.  Daubner;  Third  Ward,  F.  M.  Dorn,  J.  Lewis,  J.  G.  Ott;  Fourth 
Ward,  A.  Webster,  E.  Wilson,  Thomas  Dean. 

1873-74— J.  C.  Gregory,  Mayor ;  John  Corscot,  Clerk ;  W.  Farrell,  Treasurer  ;  A.  B. 
■Braley,  Pohce  Justice ;  Andrew  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent ;  Charles  K.  Tenney,  City 
Attorney;  William  T.  Leitch,  Assessor ;  Isaac  Smith,  Poundmaster.  Aldermen — First  Ward, 
<ieorge  Bunker,  John  Heeran,  E.  Cook  ;  Second  Ward,  C.  P.  Chapman,  A.  Daubner,  R.  Woot- 
ton; Third  Ward,  H.  Kleuter,  Darwin  Clark,  F.  M.  Dorn;  Fourth  Ward,  Andrew  Sexton, 
ihomas  Dean,  Estes  Wilson. 

A  Tj  ?J^T'^^~^'1^8  U.  Pinney,  Mayor ;  John  Corscot,  Clerk  ;  Gottlieb  Grimm,  Treasurer ; 
A.  B.  Braley,  Municipal  Judge;  James  Quirk,  City  Surveyor;  A.tBishop,  Street  Superin- 
endent  and  Chief  of  Police ;  C.  K.  Tenney,  City  Attorney ;"  W;  T.  Leitch,  Assessor;  E.  Squires, 
roundmaster.  Aldermen— First  Ward,  George  Bunker,  George  Memhard,  Thomas  Hay  den  ; 
^econd  Ward,  C.  P.  Chapman,  W.  K.  Barney,  T.  B.  Worthington  ;  Third  Ward,  Darwin 
^,  jj  ^'■*'^'^  M.  Dorn,  H.  Kleuter;  Fourth  Ward,  A.  Sexton,  P.  L.  Spooner,  Jr.,  M.  P. 
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1875-76 — S.  U.  Pinney,  Mayor  ;  John  Corscot,  Clerk ;  Thomas  P.  Coyne,  Treasurer;  A. 

B.  Braley,  Municipal  Judge ;  James  Quirk,  City  Surveyor ;  A.  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent 
and  Chief  of  Police  ;  Charles  K.  Tenney,  City  Attorney  ;  W.  T.  Deitch,  Assessor ;  Ezra 
Squires,  Poundmaster.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  Henry  Oakey,  Thomas  Hayden,  George  Mem- 
hard  ;  Second  Ward,  A.  S.  Sanborn,  A.  Frederickson,  T.  B.  Worthington  ;  Third  Ward,  C.  F. 
Biederstaedt,  Darwin  Clark,  William  Welch ;  Fourth  Ward,  P.  L.  Spooner,  Jr.  M.  P.  Walsh 
Peter  Young. 

1876-77 — John  N.  Jones,  Mayor;  John  Corscot,  Clerk ;  R.  J.  McConnell,  Treasurer;  A.  B. 
Braley,  Municipal  Judge  ;  John  Nader,  Surveyor  and  Street  Superintendent ;  Frank  M.  Dorn 
Chief  of  Police;  C.  K.  Tenney,  City  Attorney;  Theodore  Herfurth,  Assessor;  J.  McEvily, 
Poundmaster.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  W.  T.  Fish,  George  Memhard,  Alexander  Gill ;  Second 
Ward,  A.  S.  Sanborn,  S.  A.  Hale,  J.  E.  Rhodes  ;  Third  Ward,  C.  F.  Bierstaedt,  Ernst  Mueller, 
William  Welch  ;  Fourth  Ward,  M.  P.  Walsh,  Daniel  Campbell,  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus ;  Fifth 
Ward,  James  Conklin,  Jacob  Silbernagel,  H.  Oakey. 

1877-78— H.  S.  Orton,  Mayor  ;  John  Corscot,  Clerk  ;  M.  J.  Cantwell,  Treasurer ;  A.  B. 
Braley,  Municipal  Judge  ;  John  Nader,  Surveyor  ;  Andrew  Bishop,  Street  Superintendent  and 
Chief  of  Police ;  Charles  K.  Tenney,  City  Attorney ;  C.  G.  Mayers,  Assessor ;  J.  IVIcEvily, 
Poundmaster.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  W.  A.  Booth,  W.  T.  Fish,  Joseph  Schweinem  ;  Second 
Ward,  John  Lament,  William  Habich,  James  E.  Rhodes  ;  Third  Ward,  W.  H.  Lansing,  Ernst 
Mueller,  August  Ramthun  ;  Fourth  Ward,  John  Hayes,  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus,  A.  M.  Daggett; 
Fifth  Ward,  Jacob  Silbernagel,  James  Conklin,  N.  H.  Dodge. 

1878-79 — George  B.  Smith,  Mayor;  John  Corscot,  Clerk  ;  Andrew  Daubner,  Treasurer; 
A.  B.  Braley,  Municipal  Judge;  John  Nader,  Surveyor;  Andrew  Bishop,  Street  Superintend- 
ent and  Chief  of  Police;  Rufus  B.  Smith,  City  Attorney;  C.  G.  Mayers,  Assessor;  J. 
McEvily,  Poundmaster.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  William  A.  Booth,  W.  F.  Fish,  John  Hess; 
Second  Ward,  John  Lamont,  W.  W.  Pollard,  J.  L.  W.  Newton ;  Third  Ward,  B.  Bischoif, 
William  Farrell,  W.  H.  Lansing  ;  Fourth  Ward,  R.  C.  Spooner,  M.  P.  Walsh,  John  Hayes ; 
Fifth  Ward,  J.  Silbernagel,  P.  O'Laughlin,  N.  A.  Crampton. 

1879-80— John  R.  Baltzell,  Mayor;  John  Corscot,  Clerk  ;  M.  S.  Rowley,  City  Treasurer; 
A.  B.  Braley,  Municipal  Judge  ;  John  Nader,  Surveyor ;  Andrew  Bishop,  Street  Superin- 
tendent and  Chief  of  Police;  Rufus  B.  Smith,  City  Attorney;  C.  G.  Mayers,  Assessor;  J. 
McEvily,  Poundmaster.  Aldermen — First  Ward,  William  Hobbins,  W.  T.  Fish,  George  W. 
Garrett;  Second  Ward,  L.  S.  Ingman,  W.  H.  Rogers,  William  W.  Pollard;  Third  Ward,  B. 
BischofiF,  A.  G.  Barker,  J.  A.  Steinle ;  Fourth  Ward,  R.  C.  Spooner,  H.  H.  Giles,  A.  H. 
West,*  William  Gillett ;  Fifth  Ward,  P.  O'Laughlin,  XL  Oakey,  J.  Silbernagel. 

1880-81 — P.  L.  Spooner,  Jr.,  Mayor;  John  Corscot,  Clerk  ;  Anthony  Donovan,  Treasurer; 
A.  B.  Braley,  Municipal  Judge ;  John  Nader,  Surveyor ;  Andrew  Bishop,  Street  Superintend- 
ent ;  B.  D.  Miner,  Chief  of  Police  ;  F.  E.  Parkinson,  City  Attorney;  C.  G.  Mayers,  Assessor; 
N.  Trask,  Poundmaster.     Aldermen — First  Ward,  William  Hobbins,  Alexander  Gill,  Thomas 

C.  Bourke ;  Second  Ward,  S.  S.  Ingman,  A.  H.  Hollister,  W.  W.  Pollard ;  Third  Ward,  J.  A. 
Steinle,  Dexter  Curtiss,  C.  R.  Stein;  Fourth  Ward,  William  Gillett,  AVilliam  Storm,  V.  Beck ; 
Fifth  Ward,  H.  Oakey,  J.  R.  Melvin,  H.  Scheler. 

REGATTAS. 

No  one  could  live  long  on  the  borders  of  such  beautiful  lakes  as  surround  Madison  with- 
out longing  for  a  boat ;  and  very  soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  village  boats  began  to 
appear  on  the  waters,  generally  of  rather  rude  construction,  although  occasionally  one  of  better 
model  and  build  could  be  seen. 

The  first  regatta  was  held  on  Lake  Monona  in  1854.  A  grand  stand  was  erected  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  now  known  as  Monona  avenue,  and  the  course  for  row-boats  was  one  mile  and 

*Diei2,  and  GiUett  elected  to  £U  vacancy  at  general  electiun,  in  November,  1879. 
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reoeat.    A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  manifested,   and   a    very    enjoyable    time  realized. 
James  Livesey  and  his  partner  constructed  a  long,  narrow,  flat-bottomed  skiff,  and  won  the  first 

prize  easily. 

In  the  sailing  race  five  boats  entered.     The  race  was  not  very  exciting,  for  lack  of  wind. 

In  1855  the  recatta  was  repeated,  and  the  character  of  the  boats,  both  row  and  sail,  was 
noticed  to  be  much  improved. 

In  1856,  the  regatta  was  held  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  rowing  races  were  disposed  of  in 
the  afternoon,  but  there  was  not  wind  enough  to  sail  until  evening.  The  race  was  started  at 
6.47  P.  M.,  the  following  boats  contesting:  Blue  Bell,  Maria,  Mary  Eliza,  Breeze,  Foam,  Teaser, 
Undine,  Sylph.  The  race  was  won  by  the  Blue  Bell,  in  53.30.  These  races  were  all  conducted 
under  the  management  of  C.  G.  Mayers. 

After  this  time  more  or  less  interest  was  taken  in  yachting  and  boating,  but  no  more 
regattas  were  sailed  until  the  summer  of  1870,  in  which  year  four  regattas  were  held,  all  on 
Lake  Mendota,  except  the  third,  which  was  sailed  on  Lake  Monona,  in  which  several  yachts 
from  Milwaukee  participated,  and  afterward  were  purchased  by  residents  of  our  city. 

These  additions  to  our  little  fleet  hastened  the  organization  of  a  regular  yacht  club.  This 
event  took  place  during  the  following  winter,  when  the  Mendota  and  Lake  City  Yacht  Clubs 
were  merged  into  the  Madison  Yacht  Club,  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  February 
25, 1871. 

Daniel  Campbell  was  chosen  Commodore,  but  resigned  soon  afterward,  when  M.  T.  Bailey, 
succeeded  him,  and  held  the  position  until  18,75. 

The  summer  of  1871  developed  an  enthusiasm  for  yachting  that  carried  the  club  on  to  a  high 
state  of  prosperity.  Numerous  regattas  were  held,  valuable  prizes  were  offered  and  outside 
competition  invited. 

This  invitation  was  responded  to  by  the  full-rigged  sloop  H.  H.  Harshaw,  of  Oshkosh,  she 
returned  the  winner  of  the  regatta.  This,  though  it  shook  the  faith  of  particular  owners  of 
fast  yachts  in  the  unrivaled  speed  of  their  pets,  was  nevertheless  of  benefit  to  the  fleet  in 
utilizing  the  advantages  presented  by  a  comparison  of  models. 

The  summer  of  1872  passed  with  numerous  regattas,  large  additions  being  made  to  the  fleet, 
and  the  character  of  the  yachts  continuously  improving.  Transient  visitors  were  interested  in 
this  pastime,  and  contributed  materially  to  its  development  and  support. 

1873 — Still  further  enlarged  the  fleet  of  yachts,  the  new  additions  invariably  being  the 
wmners  of  the  regattas  held.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  experience  in  construction, 
rigging  and  sailing,  one  of  the  objects  of  yacht  clubs.  It,  however,  also  had  a  dispiriting  effect 
on  owners  of  former  favorites,  whose  zeal  began  to  manifest  a  decline. 

1874 — Among  other  regattas  sailed  this  summer,  one  was  contested  by  the  sloop  Minnie,  of 
Hudson.  This  time,  also,  the  Madison  fleet  was  doomed  to  defeat.  This  regatta  was  well  con- 
tested, and  afforded  enjoyment  to  a  large  number  of  spectators. 

1875 — C.  G.  Mayers  was  elected  to  succeed  M.  T.  Bailey  as  Commodore  of  the  Club. 
Several  regattas  were  sailed  during  the  summer.     The  races  sailed  were  well  contested. 

1876 — Commodore  Mayers  re-elected.  This  was  a  quiet  season  for  sailing  aquatics,  the 
races  being  confined  to  the  yachts  of  the  Madison  fleet.  The  following  summer,  however,  under 
the  commodoreship  of  A.  H.  West,  a  grand  regatta  took  place,  in  which  the  sloop-yacht  Fear- 
less, of  Geneva,  participated,  winning  the  race  by  time  allowance.  This  regatta  was  closely 
contested,  though  the  wind  was  insufiBcient  to  make  exciting  sport. 

1878— Commodore  West   re-elected    Commodore.    .  The  club    held   three   regattas,    and 

?"™'®  ™*'^<''ie8  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  -  This  season,  in  the  regattas  held  on  the 

f  nu"  u^^'''  August,  there  participated  the  following  sloop-yachts  from  outside  clubs  :  Niobe, 

01  Uskosh;  Perrequa,  of  Oskosh  ;  Geneva,  of  Geneva;  Agamemnon,  of  Geneva;  the   Niobe 

oemg  the  successful  contestant  of  both  regattas. 

These  were  the  last  official  regattas  held  under  the  auepicos  of  the  Madison  Yacht  Club. 
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BANKS. 

The  First  National  Bank,  of  Madison,  succeeding  the  Dane  County  Bank,  commenced 
business  as  a  private  bank  January  1,  1854,  and  was  owned  by  N.  B.  Vanslyke  and  James 
Richardson  ;  N.  B.  Vanslyke,  Cashier.  On  the  1st  of  September  following,  it  was  organized  in 
the  same  name  under  the  State  Banking  Law,  the  stockholders  being  Levi  B.  Vilas,  President 
with  200  shares ;  Leonard  V.  Farwell,  Vice  President,  150  shares ;  N.  B.  Vanslyke,  Cashier 
150  shares;  making  a  capital  of  $50,000. 

June  28,  1855,  N.  B.  Vanslyke  became  President,  and  Timothy  Brown,  Cashier. 

The  National  Banking  Act  of  June  3,  1863,  having  practically  prohibited  the  issue  of  cir- 
culating notes,  by  State  banks,  the  Dane  County  Bank  re-organized  November  26,  1863,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  First  National  Bank  of  Madison,  Wis.,"  and  numbered  144  in  the  consecu- 
tive order  of  National  bank  charters. 

Thus  re-organized,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  George  A.  Mason  was  elected  President,  and 
Timothy  Brown  (the  then  principal  owner)  Cashier. 

July  1,  1865,  N.  B.  Vanslyke  was  elected  President,  and  George  A.  Mason  Cashier. 

Deceaaber  1,  1870,  the  capital  was  increased  to  $100,000.  January  1, 1871,  Wayne  Ram- 
say became  Cashier  in  place  of  Mr.  Mason,  and  ten  days  thereafter  the  capital  was  increased  to 
$150,000,  which,  in  April,  1877,  was  again  reduced  to  $100,000 — the  least  amount  allowed  by  the 
National  Currency  Act  for  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants  or  over. 

The  latest  reports  (July  5,  1880)  exhibit  its  condition  in  round  numbers  as  follows : 

Loans $240,000  Capital  and  Surplus $125,000 

v.  S.  Bonds 101,000  Circulating  Notes 45,000 

Due  from  Banks 186,000  Deposits  425,000 

€ash 60,000 

Real  Estate 8,000 


$595,000  $595,000 

The  Directors  are  N.  B.  Vanslyke,  President ;  Andrew  Proudfit,  Vice  President ;  Wayne 
Ramsay,  Cashier ;  M.  E.  Fuller,  B.  J.  Stevens,  William  F.  Vilas  and  James  B.  Moseley. 

The  State  Bank,  Pinckney  street,  Madison,  was  the  first  bank  incorporated  in  Wisconsin 
under  the  general  banking  law  of  1852.  It  was  organized  by  Marshall  &  Ilsley,  bankers,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  commenced  business  January  1,  1853.  Samuel  Marshall  has  been  President 
€ver  since  its  organization.  H.  K.  Holly  was  Cashier  for  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  J.  Alder  Ellis,  who  resigned  in  1863.  In  1865,-  Lucien  S.  Hanks,  who  had  been  Teller  for 
the  previous  five  years,, was  appointed  Cashier,  and  still  holds  that  position,  assisted  by  J.  How- 
ard Palmer,  the  latter  having  also  been  associated  with  the  bank  for  many  years. 

The  Park  Savings  Bank  was  organized  February  15,  1871.  Among  the  incorporators 
were  J.  B.  Bowen,  James  E.  Baker,  N.  W.  Dean,  S.  L.  Sheldon,  Joseph  Smith,  George  A.  Mason, 
Manning  Tredway,  W.  W.  Tredway,  J.  W.  Hobbins,  M.  D.  Miller  and  others.  The  bank  was 
opened  for  business  November  1,  1871,  the  officers  being  George  A.  Mason,  President;  J.  E. 
Baker,  Vice  President,  and  Manning  Tredway,  Cashier,  with  the  following  Board  of  Directors : 
J.  B.  Bowen,  George  A.  Mason,  J.  E.  Baker,  S.  L.  Sheldon,  N.  W.  Dean,  Joseph  Smith  and 
Manning  Tredway.  The  banking  office  is  located  in  a  building  owned  by  the  corporation  situ- 
ated on  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Pinckney  streets,  the  former  site  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can House.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  with  basement,  built  of  Madison  stone,  and  is 
finished  inside  with  black  walnut  and  maple  and  French  plate  glass  throughout,  making  one  of 
the  handsomest  and,  most  substantially  built  buildings  in  the  city  of  Madison.  The  banking 
office  is  arranged  in  a  most  commodious  and  convenient  manner,  and  is  supplied  with  Hall's  sate 
and  vault-work,  with  Yale  time-lock  attached.  The  bank  is  doing  a  general  banking  business, 
and  has  in  connection  a  savings  department.  The  present  officers  are  J.  B.  Bowen,  President ; 
A.  W.  Clarke,  Cashier,  and  Brigham  Bliss,  Teller. 

German  Bank.^Th.is  is  a  private  bank,  founded  in  August,  1871,  by  J.  J.  Suhr.  He 
does  a  general  banking  and  foreign  exchange  business.     He  is  the  agent  of  several  steamship 
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lines  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Com- 
mnv'and  the  American  Red  Star  Line.    He  also  gives  attention  to  collecting  foreign  inheritances. 

r     J 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  MADISON. 

"  A  great  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  depict  the  beauties  of  Madison,  but  no  words 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  what  is,  indeed,  indescribable.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  every 
new  point  of  observation  creates  a  shifting  panorama — that  no  two  exhibit  the  same  scenery. 
From  any  considerable  elevation,  a  circuit  of  near  thirty  miles  in  every  direction  is  visible.  Four 
lakes  lie  embosomed  like  gems,  shining  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  forest  trees,  while  the  gentle 
swells  of  the  prairies,  dotted  over  by  fields  and  farms,  lend  a  charm  to  the  view  which  words 
cannot  depict.  From  the  dome  of  the  capitol  to  the  dome  of  university  hall,  the  whole  bearing 
and  aspect  of  the  country  is  so  changed  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  identical.  On  the  west, 
the  lofty  peak  of  the  West  Blue  Mound,  twenty-five  miles  away,  towers  up  against  the  sky,  like 
a  grim  sentinel  guarding  the  gateway  toward  the  setting  sun,  while  the  intermediate  setting  is 
filled  in  with  swelling  hills,  majestic  slopes,  levels  and  valleys  of  rivers  and  rivulets.  Madison 
is  the  center  of  a  circle  whose  natural  beauties  compass  all  that  is  charming  to  the  eye,  grateful 
to  the  senses,  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  and  which,  fyom  its  variety  and  perfection,  never 
grows  tedious  or  tiresome  to  the  spectator.  The  good  taste  of  the  citizens  has  preserved  the 
native  forest  trees,  so  that  its  dwellings  are  embowered  in  green,  and' buried  in  foliage  in  the 
proper  season  to  that  extent  that  the  whole  city  cannot  be  seen  from  any  point  of  view.  It  is, 
in  itself,  unique,  like  its  surroundings,  and  the  transient  traveler  gains  no  conception  of  the 
place  by  barely  passing  through  it." 

Concerning  Lake  Mendota,  a  local  poet  has  written  : 

"  A  lake,  which,  lovely  in  its  rest, 
Is  grander  still  with  ruffled  breast ; 
The  poet  lingers  long  to  note 
The  shadowy  clouds  which  o'er  thee  float; 
And  sunset  isles  of  gold  and  blue, 
Changed  by  each  cloud  to  its  own  hue  j 
Till,  almost  wondering  which  is  sky, 
So  perfect  is  the  semblance  nigh. 
He  turns,  and  in  thy  praise  he  sings, 
Whose  every  change  new  beauty  brings.' ' 

TEMPERANCE    ORGANIZATIONS. 

No  record  can  be  found  of  any  temperance  organization  previous  to  about  1847,  when  a 
Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  instituted.  This  Division  flourished  for  about  ten 
years,  when  it  ceased  to  exist.  Quite  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  were  connected  with  it, 
among  whom  may  be  named  George  B.  Smith,  J.  G.  Knapp,  Willett  S.  Main,  David  H.  Wright, 
U.  C.  Church,  Daniel  Noble  Johnson,  Alfred  Main. 

On  the  19th  day  of  March,  1856,  Capital  Lodge,  No.  1,  Independent  Order  of  Good  Temp- 
lars, was  organized  by  F.  A.  Atherly,  D.  R.  W.  G.  T.,  assisted  by  H.  H.  Giles,  then  of  Stough- 
ton,  and  others.  The  charter  was  received  from  the  R.  W.  G.  Lodge,  there  being  no  Grand  Lodge 
in  the  State  at  that  time.  It  was  the  eleventh  lodge  instituted  in  the  State.  The  ten  previously 
instituted  having  ceased  to  exist.  Capital  Lodge  has  been  known  as  No.  1  since  October  7, 1873. 

The  names  of  the  charter  members,  as  inserted  in  the  original  charter,  are  as  follows : 
Stephen  Jex,  Mrs.  Caroline  Hawley,  William  Ilawley,  J.  W.  Buck,  Christiania  Church,  J.  M. 
Burwell,  C.  C.  Church,  Levi  Thayer,  J.  A.  Somerby,  J.  0.  Burwell,  Hannah  Jex,  N.  B. 
^^rampton,  C.  A.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Crampton,  C.  N.  Moore. 

•11  "*  ?^  *^®  original  charter  members  are  now  (1880)  members  of  the  lodge ;  some 
8  111  reside  in  the  city,  some  have  moved  away  and  some  have  died.  Of  the  present  members, 
tne  one  who  has  been  longest  in  connection  with  the  lodge  is  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  who  united 

It  on  the  17th  of  February,  1857,  while  spending  the  winter  in  Madison  as  a  member 
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of  the  Legislature  from  Trempealeau.  Rev.  M.  D.  Miller  and  Mary  A.  Winslaide  have  been 
in  continuous  connection  with  the  lodge  since  April  5,  1859.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pierson  was  the 
earliest  connected  with  the  lodge  of  any  who  are  now  members,  having  united  March  25,  1856 
but  one  week  after  its  institution,  but  she  lost  her  membership  and  again  united  at  a  later  date. 

The  loss  of  some  of  the  earlier  records  of  the  lodge  renders  it  impossible  to  give  a 'complete 
sketch  of  its  early  history.  The  names  of  1,650  persons  who  have  been  members  of  the  lodge 
are  found  upon  the  records  now  in  existence,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  number  who 
have  been  connected  with  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  2,000  persons  have  united  with  it 
since  its  organization. 

Among  those  who  have  been  connected  with  this  lodge  are  the  following  ministers  of  the 
Gospel : 

Rev.  E.  C.  "Wyrick,  Rev.  M.  D.  Miller,  Rev.  A.  McWright,  Rev.  M.  Himebaugh, 
now  agent  of  the  Western  Seaman's  Friend  Society ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Aspinwall,  Rev.  A.  B.  Green,  a 
Chaplain  in  the  army,  who  united  while  in  Camp  Randall  with  his  regiment;  Rev.  J.  A.  Sweatland, 
Rev.  George  Fellows,  Rev.  Porter  H.  Snow,  Rev.  A.  H.  Walter,  Rev.  P.  S.  ,Mather,  Rev.  H. 
K.  Cobb,  Rev.  J.  E.  Johnson,  at  one  time  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  this  city ;  Rev.  J.  C. 
Fuller,  Rev.  H.  Stone  Richardson,  Rev.  Lathrop  Taylor,  at  one  time  Pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Madison ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Brisbane,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  D. 
Huntley,  now  President  of  Lawrence  University  ;  and  Rev.  M.  Benson. 

The  following-named  lawyers,  who  are  now  or  at  some  period  in  the  past  were  members  of 
the  Madison  bar,  have  been  members  of  this  lodge :  Hon.  Thomas  Hood,  now  of  Washington ; 
D.  K.  Tenney,  Farlin  Q.  Ball  and  J.  L.  High,  now  distinguished  members  of  the  Chicago 
bar  ;  J.  W.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  day  ;  J.  C.  McKinney  and  J.  E. 
Wildish,  now  of  Milwaukee ;  T.  J.  Widvey,  of  La  Crosse  ;  John  C.  Spooner,  now  of  Hudson ; 
Jndge  J.  G.  Knapp,  now  of  Florida  ;  D.  Lloyd  Jones,  now  of  Stevens  Point ;  J.  H.  Carpenter, 
LL.  D  ;  Herbert  A.  Lewis,  Rufus  B.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Rogers,  still  of  this  city. 

The  following  well-known  present  or  past  residents  of  the  city  have  been  members  of  the 
lodge  at  some  period  during  its  existence :  A.  T.  Bruce,  the  auctioneer  ;  Frank  Dorn,  Wm.  P. 
Towers,  W.  J.  Parks,  Elisha  Burdick,  E.  B-  Dean,  Jr.,  Abijah  Abbott,  the  late  Mrs. 
Chauncey,  L.  Williams,  Charles  E.  Bross,  Robert  Wootten,  Dr.  0.  M.  Twitchell,  Charles  D.  At- 
wood,  Jacob  Seeman,  C.  H.  Billings,  E.  S.  McBride,  John  A.  Johnson,  M.  L.  Daggett, 
A.  M.  Daggett,  E.  A.  Tappan,  John  Hawks,  James  D.  Butler,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Butler, 
Ezra  Copp,  S.  E.  Pierson,  Frank  Stoltz,  R.  M.  La  Fdllette,  H.  H.  Giles,  John  Gallagher, 
John  Griffith,  Arthur  C.  Mills,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Dean,  Mrs.  E.  C.  DeMoe,  M.  B.  French,  Hiram 
Johnson,  Estes  Wilson,  Charles  Hawks,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall,  Mrs.  Dr.  Wilson,  A.  L.  Davison, 
John  Cory,  Alex  Gill,  Thomas  Dean,  William  Davidson,  Charles  F.  Lamb,  Howard  Hoyt. 
George  W.  Stone,  Hallie  W.  Main,  C.  A.  Daley,  Frank  E.  Parker,  Charles  K.  Tenney,  H.  A. 
Draper,  Andrew  Isaacs,  Frank  W.  Hoyt. 

The  following  are  names  of  persons  who  were  members  of  the  lodge  while  residents  of  the 
city,  or  while  here  temporarily  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  or  for  some  other  purpose : 

Thomas  S.  Allen.  F.  A.  Boardman,  Orlando  Brown,  Judge  M.  D.  Bartlett,  C.  H.  Purple, 
Henry  Howarth,  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard,  Wareham  Parks,  S.G.  Benedict.  William  T.  Atwood,Prof. 
C.  H.  Allen,  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr,  Samuel  Cole,  E.  L.  Brown,  William  H.  Bliss,  now  United 
States  District  Attorney  at  St.  Louis ;  J.  S.  Curtis,  A.  J.  Craig,  J.  A.  Watrous,  P.  H.  Turner, 
J.  D.  Buggies,  E.  A.  Calkins,  Julius  F.  Randolph,  J.  L.  Pickard,  now  President  of  the  Iowa 
State  University  ;  D.  W.  Fernandez.  K.  J.  Fleisher,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Carr,  James  Ross, 
W.  H.  Miller,  Wm.  C.  Bradley,  Henry  J.  Saw,  J.  M.  Haight,  0.  G.  Scofield,  E.  W.  Skinner, 
H.  Borchsenius,  E.  E.  Pratt,  William  V.  Baker,  G.  B.  Holden,  Dexter  Rowe,  H.  G  Wilson, 
H.  S.  Marsh,  W.  W.  Church,  Charles  L.  Blanchard,  Pitt  Cravath,  Frank  Jordan,  James  Ji. 
Brett,  Leroy  L.  Baker,  Elliott  H.  Benton,  Anson  0.  Doolittle,  H.  Neiman,  Harrie  Forseman, 
William  B.  Jarvis,  George  Jarvis,  Almerin  Gillett,  Ed  S.  Bean,  James  M.  Bull,  James  ^. 
Dean,  Charles  D.  Purple,  Luzerne  II.  Dexter,  N.  Bowerman,  S.  B.  Jones,  A.  F.  Dexter,  A.  Ji 
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Cook  Herbert  Reed,  Alex  Richardson,  Robert  Howard,  George  H.  Scidmore,  J.  P.  Kenea,  T. 
D.  Stone,  Adrian  Webster,  Frank  E.  Pearson,  George  W.  Zindley,  J.  T.  Kean. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  volunteers,  while  at  Camp  Randall,  were  initiated  into  the 
lodge.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  1861,  Capt.  Julius  F.  Randolph,  of  the  Randall 
Guards  of  Madison,  with  forty-nine  members  of  his  company,  were  initiated  at  one  time. 

At  the  time  Capital  Lodge  was  organized,  there  was  in  existence  in  the  city  a  division  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  but  it  soon  after  ceased  to  work. 

Within  a  year  or  two  after  the  organization  of  Capital  Lodge,  another  Good  Templar  Lodge 
was  instituted,  known  as  State  Central  Lodge,  but  it  continued  in  existence  -but  a  few  years. 

Some  years  later  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  A  division  was 
organized,  but  it  lived  but  a  short  time,  as  Capital  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  seemed  to  fully 
cover  the  ground. 

At  a  later  period,  another  Good  Templar's  Lodge,  known  as  Madison  Lodge,  No.  166,  was 


A  large  number  of  persons  united  with  this  lodge  that  had  always  kept  aloof  from  Capital 
Lodge,  and  Madison  Lodge  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  lodges  in  the 
State,  numoermg  at  one  time  nearly  200  members.  There  was  a  work  for  this  lodge  to  do, 
and  it  did  it,  and,  when  the  members  felt  that  its  work  was  done,  its  charter  was  surrendered,  and 
such  of  its  members  as  felt  there  was  still  work  for  them  to  do  in  connection  with  the  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  united  with  Capital  Lodge,  and  are  now  among  its  most  useful  members. 

At  several  periods  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  matter  of  the  organization  of  open, 
temperance  societies  has  been  agitated,  and  twice  such  societies  have  been  started.  Some  years 
since,  Madison  was  favored  with  one  or  two  lectures  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  men  ever  engaged  in  the  temperance  work.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  and,  under  the  inspiration  created  by  the  Doctor's  lectures,  an  open  temperance 
society  was  organized,  and  the  members  of  Capital  Lodge,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  united  in 
the  movement,  and  did  what  they  could  to  help  it  forward.  For  awhile  the  meetings  were  well 
attended,  and  it  was  hoped  the  organization  would  prove  permanent  and  efficient ;  but  the  attend- 
ance soon  began  to  fall  off,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  scarcely  any  one  attended  the 
meetings  but  Good  Templars,  and  they  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  accomplish 
more  by  concentrating  their  efforts  upon  the  work  of  their  own  lodge. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  Waubesa  Lodge,  I.  0.  G.  T.,  was  instituted  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  Fair  Grounds.  This  lodge  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  a  good  work. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  Temple  of  Honor  has  been  instituted  in  the  city,  which  has 
occupied  a  ground  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  has  done  a  grand  work, 
which  no  other  organization  had  succeeded  in  doing. 

It  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  its  good  work.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
mdebted  more  to  the  faithful  labors  of  Henry  M.  Lewis,  United  States  District  Attorney, 
than  to  any  other  one  person  for  its  success. 

For  a  period  of  some  ten  years,  from  1859  to  1869,  there  was  in  the  city  an  organization 
among  the  children  and  youth,  known  as  the  Band  of  Hope. 

It  was  organized  in  the  month  of  June,  1859,  by  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  then  State  Treas- 
urer, and  was  under  his  charge  a  good  share  of  the  time  during  its  existence. 

J.  L.  Pickard,  while  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Rev.  Lathrop  Taylor,  while 
wtor  of  the  Congregational  Church  ;  W.  P.  Tower,  while  Superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Sun- 
day bchool,  and  Herbert  Reed,  each  had  charge  of  the  Band  during  limited  periods. 

JNearly  1,100  children  and  youth  took  the  triple  pledge  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
orinks,  tobacco  and  profanity,  in  co^nnection  with  this 'Band  of  Hope,  and,  while  some  have 
roken  their  pledges,  many  have  kept  them  inviolate  to  the  present  time. 

■inose  who  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago  were  children,  are  now  men  and  women, 
u  *v,       "^Ofis  of  many  of  those  who  were  connected  with  this  Band  of  Hope  will  be  recognized 
By  the  present  citizens  of  Madison. 
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Among  these  names  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Mary  B.  Bevitt,  now  the  wife 
of  a  clergyman  in  Hudson ;  Edith  Billings,  the  wife  of  F.  H.  Firmin,  of  Madison ;  Frank  6. 
Brown,  one  of  our  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens ;  Nellie  Bradly,  now  Mrs.  Graves ;  Ella 
Brainerd,  now  Mrs.  Saw  ;  Harrie  Brainerd,  Charlie  Brainerd  and  Willie  Brainerd,  now  residents 
of  Chicago ;  Leeroy  L.  Baker,  of  Kenosha ;  Dawson  R.  Butler,  Henry  Butler,  now  in  Europe 
completing  his  studies  ;  Anne  Butler,  Agnes  Butler,  Mary  Beecroft,  Anna  Beechlin,  Frederick 
Beecroft,  Sidney  Cole,  now  a  merchant  in  Milwaukee ;  Sarah  Church,  Edith  Conover,  Nellie 
Cheneyworth,  Herbert  W.  Chejieyworth,  Frederick  Cheneyworth,  Frederick  Conover,  Jessie 
Craig,  Albert  Dexter,  Luzerne  Dexter,  Charles  L.  Dudley,  Mamie  Dean,  Ralph  Carr,  Flora 
Carr,  Emma  Catlin,  Belle  Catlin,  Herbert  Craig,  Allen  Craig,  Harry  S.  Dean,  James  E.  Dean 
John  Fitch,  Alfred  S.  Frank,  Frances  L.  Fuller,  Alice  Gill,  Frank  Gaylord,  Florence  L.  Hast- 
ings, now  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hoyt ;  Ruth  Hawkes,  now  Mrs.  Isaacs ;  Elizabeth  Hawkes,  George 
Hopkins,  Henry  Bobbins,  Briard  F.  Hill,  Olive  L.  Hoyt,  now  Mrs.  Burr  W.  Jones ;  Frank 
Hoyt,  Eva  Jones,  Mary  Joss,  now  Mrs.  Atwood;  Alice  Johnson  now  Mrs.  Nelson;  Joseph 
Keys,  Edgar  C.  Kellogg,  Carlton  E.  Miller,  Willie  Main,  Andrew  Mayers,  Laura  Marsh,  Claude 
Norton,  Sarah  Nichols,  John  Norton,  Frank  Parker,  T.  D.  Plumb,  Jr.,  Charles  M.  Plumb,  Belle 
Plumb,  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fuller;  Mary  Jane  Pierson,  Frank  Proudfit,  Frederick  Pierson,  Julia 
Proudfit,  now  Mrs.  George  Hopkins ;  Ellis  Proudfit,  Walter  Pierson,  Frederick  Pichard,  Charles 
E.  Pichard,  Earl  Rudd,  Willie  Rublee,  Roger  Spooner,  Gordon  Ripley,  Bradford  W.  Ripley, 
Louis  Sholes,  William  Sleightham,  Charles  Sleightham,  Frederick  H.  Stoltze,  Howard  Stoltze, 
Frederick  C.  Sheasby,  Thomas  Turville,  William  D.  Turville,  Frank  Turner,  Willie  Turner, 
Anna  Vilas,  Elizabeth  Waltsinger,  Emma  Waltsinger,  Watson  Wyman. 

The  Band  of  Hope  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  child  of  Capital  Lodge,  No.  1, 
I.  0.  G.  T.  It  was  organized  by  a  member  of  Capital  Lodge,  and  the  most  of  those  who  aided 
in  carrying  it  on  were  members  of  this  lodge,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  band  are  now 
members  of  the  lodge. 

Capital  Lodge  has  been  in  existence  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  the  entire 
period  the  lodge-room  has  been  open  on  every  Tuesday  evening,  unless,  by  reason  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  being  in  session  in  the  city,  or  of  some  temperance  work  in  some  other  direction,  a  meeting 
may  have  occasionally  been  omitted. 

Between  1,200  and  1,300  regular  lodge  meetings  have  been  held.  The  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  has  been  administered  to  nearly  2,000  persons.  A  large  proportion  of  the  public 
temperance  meetings,  that  have  been  held  in  the  city  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  have 
been  originated  by  this  lodge.  The  lodge  has  secured  the  speakers,  given  notice  of  the 
meetings  and  paid  all  expenses,  and  kept  itself  entirely  in  the  background,  claiming  none  of  the 
credit.  During  the  period  of  its  existence  the  members  have  contributed  to  pay  running  expenses 
and  to  carry  on  temperance  work,  between  f4,000  and  $5,000. 

There  are  but  few  organizations  in  the  State  that  have  a  better  record  than  that  of  Capital 
Lodge,  No.  1,  I.  0.  G.  T. 

Some  that  took  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  at  its  altar  have  broken  it ;  but  the  great 
majority  have  been  true,  both  to  its  letter  and  to  its  spirit,  and  not  only  in  Madison  and  in 
Wisconsin,  but  all  over  the  land  can  be  found  evidences  of  the  good  results  of  the  labors  of  this 
humble  temperance  organization. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  and  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  January 
7,  1872. 

The  Father  Mathew  temperance  pledge  was  at  that  time  administered  by  Rev.  Father 
Vahey  to  the  following-named  persons :  John  B.  Hyland,  Herbert  A.  Monaghan,  Peter  Coyne, 
Martin  O'Connell,  James  Riley,  Michael  Kearns,  Patrick  Brogan,  Simeon  Dunn,  Hugh  Joyce, 
William  Martin,  John  B.  Moran.  Ed  Genaughty,  Thomas  Doyle,  Charles  Heran,  Thomas  H. 
McGrath,  James  Devlin,  John  Halligan,  John  Moran,  John  Dayley,  Tim  Brehany,  James 
Maroney  and  John  Doyle. 
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On  the  14th  of  January,  the  pledge  was  administered  to  the  following-named  persons :  E. 
C  Burke,  James  Reynolds,  John  Gillen,  George  P.  Harrington,  Thomas  Kelly,  John  Dunn, 
James  Andrews,  Thomas  Higgins,  John  Devlin,  Hugh  Riley,  William  O'Toole,  John  O'Toole, 
James  Hamilton  and  Dennis  Haggerty. 

The  organization  was  completed  at  this  meeting  by  the  election  of  the  following  ofiBcers : 
President,  John  B.  Hyland ;  Vice  President,  E.  C.  Burke ;  Secretary,  Herbert  A.  Monaghan ; 
Treasurer,  Martin  O'Connell. 

The  object  of  this  society,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  "  shall  be  to  promote  temperance  ; 
to  aid  any  of  its  members  who  may  stand  in  need  by  reason  of  sickness  or  bodily  injury,  and 
especially  to  promote  the  unity  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  its  members." 

The  society  has  been  in  existence  nearly  nine  years,  and  during  this  period  has  administered 
the  total  abstinence  plec^ge  to  nearly  three  hundred  persons. 

The  present  ofiBcers  of  the  society  are  as  follows  :  President,  Richard  T.  Cummins  ;  Vice 
President,  Francis  Daley ;  Secretary,  Bernard  Halligan  ;  Treasurer,  Patrick  Kelly  ;  Marshal, 
James  Hayes. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1880,  our  city  was  visited  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  of  Evanston^ 
111.,  the  President  of  the  Woman's  National  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

As  one  result  of  her  two  most  able  and  eloquent  addresses,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  of  Madison  was  organized,  consisting  at  the  time  of  its  institution  of  sixty-seven 
members,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  ninety-six,  among  whom  will  be  found  many  of  the 
best  and  most  prominent  women  of  the  city. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  ofiBcers  then  elected:  President,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Miner; 
Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Main,  Miss  C.  L.  Ware,  Mrs.  James  E.  Baker,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Irish, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Moseley,  Miss  Ella  A.  Giles;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bascom  ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  M.  Miller ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Oakley. 

Thus  far  this  organization  has  shown  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  ever  instituted  in 
our  midst. 

Under  its  auspices  have  been 'held  some  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  temperance 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  city.  Able  addresses  have  been  delivered  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
of  Evanston,  111. ;  Prof  G.  E.  Foster,  of  New  Brunswick  ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Foster,  of  Clinton,  Iowa, 
andiRev.  E.  L.  Eaton,  of  Beloit. 

The  union  have  procured  a  large  number  of  signatures  to  the  temperance  pledge  ;  have 
circulated  more  or  less  temperance  literature,  and  have  in  operation,  plans  for  continuing  to  cir- 
culate such  literature,  and  have  in  various  other  ways  labored  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 

They  are  now  perfecting  plans  by  which  they  hope  to  do  something  for  a  class  of  boys  in 
the  city  who  seem  to  be  outside  of  all  good  influences. 

Suitable  rooms  have  been  secured,  where  these  boys  will  be  invited  to  spend  their  week-day 
evenmgs  and  Sunday  afternoons,  where  they  will  be  met  by  various  members  of  the  union,  who 
will  try  to  please,  interest  and  instruct  them.  The  rooms  will  be  made  pleasant  and  attractive 
to  the  boys  by  games,  amusements  and  entertainments  during  the  evenings,  that  will  be  inter- 
spersed with  the  instructions  imparted. 

monks'  hall. 

A  dwelling-house  formerly  located  on  the  corner  of  Wisconsin  avenue  and  Clymer  street, 
was  moved  off  in  the  month  of  June,  1873.  to  make  room  for  a  more  modern  structure  after- 
ward erected  by  David  Atwood  for  a  private  residence.  This  house  was  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  Madison,  and  had  its  historic  incidents.  It  was  erected  in  1842,  by  Peter  H.  Van  Ber- 
gen, through  whose  energy  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Madison  were  constructed.  In  the 
Til  ^^aT  °^  '^'^  "loise,  a  select  school  was  taught  in  it  by  J.  R.  Brjgham.  On  graduating  from 
ege,  Mr.  Brigham  returned  to  his  home  in  Madison,  and  issued  a  notice  for  a  select  school  in 
tin  -l"^?'.*""  hither  the  then  children,  now  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  have  become  dis- 
8ch  l'  "^  ^^^i,  repaired  and  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  ' 
was  a  success.     The  young  teacher  also  proved  a  success  in  the  world. 
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The  house  was  then  used  as  a  dwelling,  with  frequent  changes  of  occupants  for  many  years. 
At  one  time,  Abram  Ogden,  resided  there.  He  was  a  brother  of  William  B.  Ogden,  of 
Chicago.  Afterward  it  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Jesse  A.  Glark,  William  Welch,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr. 
Rudd,  Alfred  Earl,  Williard  I.  Gordon,  George  Capron,  and  others,  as  a  private  residence. 

In  the  winter  of  1853,  the  house  became  esppcially  noted  as  "  Monks'  Hall."  Under  this 
title,  its  reputation  was  extensive.  It  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  political  headquarters  of  the 
"  Forty  Thieves."  This  was  not  wholly  correct.  That  thieves  resorted  there  during  the  winter, 
no  one  could  deny  ;  but  they  were  not  wholly  of  any  political  party,  nor  were  they  wholly  of 
that  set  known  in  the  State  as  the  "Forty  Thieves."  There  were  at  least  forty  of  them,. and 
their  conduct  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  regular  forty,  but  all  the  sins  of  "  Monks'  Hall," 
during  the  winter  of  1853,  must  not  be  charged  to  the  parties  known  as  the  "Forty  Thieves." 
Added  to  their  other  sins,  this  would  be  too  much.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first  great  railroad 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin.  The  "  Rock  River  Valley  Union  Railroad  Company," 
which  had  a  blooming  existence  at  that  time,  and  which  afterward  figured  somewhat  extensively  in 
foreign  countries,  was  asking  legislation,- »and  this  old  house  became  the  headquarters  of 
that  organization  under  the  euphonious  name  of  "Monks'  Hall."  It  was  here  that  members 
were  taken  in  and  done  for ;  they  were  fed  here,  and  they  took  liquid  beverages  in  the  same 
place ;  rates  were  fixed  with  various  appliances,  and  nights  were  often  made  hideous.  But  we 
will  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  that  winter  at  "  Monks'  Hall."  Most  of  the  prom- 
inent actors  in  the  scenes  of  that  time  have  gone  to  their  long  home;  and  we  willingly  throw 
the  veil  of  oblivion  over  many  of  their  deeds  during  this  eventful  winter,  and  trust  the  after  lives 
of  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  work  of  that  session  at  Monks'  Hall  have  good  enough  in 
them  to  compensate  for  the  evils  of  that  time.  The  operations  of  that  winter  in  this  building 
may  be  insignificant  compared  with  those  that  have  since  occurred  in  matters  pertaining  to  rail- 
roads, but  in  the  then  innocent  condition  of  the  people,  before  railroads  had  reached  Madison 
the  scenes  of  that  winter  were  deemed  especially  hard. 

The  old  house  is  gone,  and  a  new  one  on  the  same  lot  has  taken  its  place,  which  is  better 
suited  to  the  location  and  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

Madison  Plow  Works. — These  works  were  founded  in  1846,  by  Charles  H.  Billings,  a 
native  of  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  moved  from  Cazenovia  to  Naperville,  111.,  then 
learned  the  trade  of  plow-making,  and,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  came  to  Madison,  and,  in 
connection  with  George  A.  Cary,  started  a  general  blacksmithing  and  plow  shop,  on  the  corner 
of  Morris  (now  Main)  and  Webster  streets. 

In  1849,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  S.  H.  Carman,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bil- 
lings &  Carman.  In  1854,  they  built  a  new  factory  on  King  street,  which  was  burned 
in  1856.  The  same  year,  they  rebuilt  the  factory  (now  known  as  Breckheimer's  Brewery). 
In  1860,  Mr.  Carman  went  to  Pike's  Peak.  In  1864,  Mr.  Billings  removed  the  works 
to  the  corner  of  Blair  and,  Williamson  streets,  East  Madison.  In  September,  1866,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Firmin  became  a  partner  in  the  business  under  the  name  and  style  of  Firmin 
&  Billings.  In  July,  1869,  the  works  were  again  removed  to  Webster  street.  In  October, 
1876,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Noe  became  a  partner  under  the  name  of  Firmin,  Billings  &  Noe, 
and  in  1879,  Mr.  John  B.  Norton  became  a  partner  under  the  name  of  Firmin,  Billings  & 
Co.  January  19,  1880,  a  joint-stock  company  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  called  the  "  Madison  Plow  Company,"  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $35,000.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  F.  H.  Firmin,  President  and  Treasurer ;  J.  B.  Norton,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  W.  C.  Noe,  Secretary ;  C.  H.  Billings,  Superintendent. 

The  company  have  purchased  the  old  "  Garnhart  Reaper  Works,"  on  Washington  avenue, 
near  the  Catfish,  and  have  fitted  them  up,  aod  are  now  occupying  the  same  (November,  1880)  as 
a  plow  factory.  They  are  steadily  and  surely  building  up  a  fine  trade.  Their  goods  are  well 
and  favorably  known   throughout  Wisconsin  and  the  Nprthwest — especially  for  their  thorough 
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m&ke  superior  strength  and  durability,  and  greater  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  soil  of  this  sec- 
tion of  country.  They  make  a  full  line  of  steel  plows,  including  stubble,  sod,  corn-breaking 
nlows  etc.  Their  heavy  grub-breakers  are  a  specialty.  They  have  recently  made  arrange- 
ments' with  the  patentee  for  manufacturing  chilled  iron  plows  under  the  Seaman  patent,  which 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  plow  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Sorenaen,  Fredericksen  ^  Fish. — The  business  now  carried  on  by  this  firm  was  first  com- 
menced in  1863  by  D.  T.  Sorensen  and  N.  Fredericksen,  in  a  one-story  frame  building,  20x40, 
which  stood  just  next  to  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  on  Lot  7,  Block  67.  Here  they  had  a  little 
machinery  for  making  sash,  doors,  etc.,  which  was  operated  by  a  one-horse-power  engine  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  lame  equine.  In  1865,  their  business  having  largely  increased,  they  erected  a 
frame  shop,  in  dimensions  40x80  feet,  on  the  present  site,  and  moved  in.  They  also  at  this  time 
changed  the  old  horse-power  for  a  ten-horse-power  engine,  bought  for  them  in  the  oil  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  at  a  cost  of  f  500,  and  added  planers,  matchers,  etc.,  to  their  machinery.  In  1867, 
the  increase  of  business  warranting  further  improvements,  the  frame  shop  was  inclosed  by  the 
main  part  of  the  present  structure,  it  being  48x96,  two  stories,  built  of  stone  from  the  Madison 
quarry  and  roofed  with  metal.  A  twenty-horse-power  engine  was  also  added  and  new  machinery 
put  in.  In  June,  1874,  William  T.  Fish,  an  old  resident  and  practical  mechanic  and  builder, 
was  taken  into  the  firm  for  the  purpose  of  extending  building  operations  and  adding  a  lumber- 
yard. Again,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  1876,  their  business  facilities  were  increased  by  building 
an  addition,  40x72  feet,  enlarging  their  engine-house  to  accommodate  a  new  forty-five-horse- 
power engine  and  boiler  to  match,  and  erecting  a  patent  dry-house,  where  green  lumber  can  be 
seasoned  in  ten  days.  They  have  now  thirty  different  machines,  costing  from  $10  to  $1,200, 
and  do  as  good  cabinet  and  carpentering  work,  in  both  hard  and  soft  woods,  as  can  be  done 
anywhere. 

The  representative  value  of  yard,  stock  and  mill,  is  about  $55,000.  They  handle  (sell  and 
work  up)  about  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  and  employ  twenty- five  men  nearly  the  year 
round.  To  illustrate  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business  done,  which  is  almost  entirely  local  in  its 
character,  we  make  the  following  notes:  Over  $200,000  worth  of  work  done  on  the  capitol 
building  and  $250,000  on  the  Elgin  Insane  Hospital.  Also,  the  carpenter-work  on  the  Park 
Hotel  and  other  expensive  jobs,  were  done  by  them.  In  fine,  this  is  to-day  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative firms  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  Madison,  and,  when  it  is  considered  how  few  years 
have  been  employed  in  realizing  this  growth,  one  can  but  admire  the  industry  that  has 
achieved  so  much  and  the  resources  surrounding  that  have  rendered  it  possible. 

Madison  Manufacturing  Company. — The  first  building  in  this  company's  grounds  was 
erected  for  a  saw-mill  by  Deacon  Gorham  in  1853.  Two  or  three  years  after,  J.  E.  Brown  pur- 
chased the  property  and  converted  the  mill  into  a  foundry  and  machine-shop.  At  that  time 
there  was  but  one  other  foundry  in  the  village ;  the  last  mentioned  was  located  on  State  "street, 
west  of  Housman's  Brewery,  which  burned  fourteen  years  ago. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  P.  H.  Turner  bought  out  Mr.  Brown  and  enlarged  some  of  the 
buildings.  In  1860,  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  E.  W.  Skinner,  who  erected  the 
present  stone  foundry  and  other  buildings  that  subsequently  burned.  At  this  time,  reapers  and 
mowers  were  built  there  on  a  large  scale.  In  1864,  0.  S.  Willey  came  into  the  firm,  and  they 
'"k^k '^'^^^  engaged  very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  sorghum-mills  and  evaporators, 
which  they  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  So  large  was  this  business  that,  in  1865,  their  sales 
amounted  to  $150,000.  In  December,  1865,  S.  D.  Hastings  became  a  partner  in  the  firm, 
which  continued  until  March  8,  1869 ;  then,  by  act  of  Legislature,  the  firm^  upon  application, 
Decame  incorporated  as  the  Madison  Manufacturing  Company.  The  first  regular  meeting,  for  a 
stock-company  organization,  was  held  November  22,  1869.  At  this  meeting,  subscriptions 
^ere  taken  for  stock  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,  there  being  forty-five  subscribers.  A  committee 
s  also  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  and  a  board  of  seven,  including  officers,  was  elected, 
J  T  mi"  ^"  ^'  ^°^"an.  President ;  T.  Brown,  Vice  President ;  S.  D.  Hastings,  Secretary ; 
■  ^-  UiU,  Treasurer ;  F.  J.  Lamb,  General  Superintendent ;  and  Philo   Dunning  and  J.  W. 
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Hudson.  In  August,  1870,  F.  J.  Lamb  resigned  and  J.  W.  Hudson  was  elected  to  his  place. 
J.  L.  Hill  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1873.  S.  D.  Hastings  then  became  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
remaining  in  office  until  Hiram  Johnson  was  elected,  in  October,  1875.  T.  Brown  died  in  1879 
and  F.  J.  Lamb  was  elected,  December  11,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  the  summer  of  1879,  Will- 
iam  Dudley  died ;  C.  L.  Dudley  was  elected  in  his  place  October  13  of  that  year.  N.  W. 
Dean,  W.  Waddle,  Wayne  Ramsay  and  Halle  Steensland  have  been  on  the  board  also. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  1869,  the  principal  shops,  with  the  appurtenances 
were  burned,  at  a  loss  of  about  $10,000,  with  $6,0OO  insurance.  The  same  day,  the  Directors 
met,  and  started  the  present  building.  This  is  45x150  feet,  built  of  brick.  There  is  one  engine 
of  twenty-five-horse  power  and  another  of  ten-horse  power,  with  various  lathes,  drills  and  other 
machinery.  There  is  also  everything  needed  in  the  way  of  wood-working  machinery.  In  fact, 
everything  is  completely  arranged  for  doing  a  large  general  manufacturing  business.  Twenty- 
five  to  thirty  men  are  constantly  employed,  and  a  business  aggregating  $40,000  per  annum  is 
done. 

Dean  ^  Son,  Contractors  and  Builders. — This  firm  began  the  business  of  building  and 
manufacturing  combined  in  1872.  Their  shop,  located  on  Main  street,  is  24x40  feet,  and  is 
conveniently  arranged.  They  have  a  twelve-horse-power  engine  (located  in  a  separate  brick 
building),  a  good  planer  and  a  large  number  of  improved  wood-working  machines.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  property  is  $5,000.  They  employ  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hands,  and  do  a  flour- 
ishing business. 

Ball  Brothers'  Foundry. — This  establishment  was  built  by  Hiram  Brown  about  1870.  It 
was  used  by  him  for  the  manufacture  of  feed-steaming  machines,  but  the  business  did  not  prove 
a  success,  and  after  about  two  years  it  was  discontinued.  The  shop  lay  idle  for  three  or  four 
years,  then  was  taken  by  the  firm  of  Newton  &  Slater,  who  did  a  general  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. In  the  spring  of  1877,  0.  E.  Ball  bought  out  Newton  &  Slater  and  took  R.  B.  Dudgeon 
in  as  a  partner.  This  firm  continued  for  a  short  time  only,  then  changed  to  Ball  Brothers. 
The  foundry  and  shops  cover  an  area  of  65x150  feet.  Twenty  men  are  employed,  and  a  general 
foundry  and  machine  business  is  done.  The  shops  are  run  under  the  special  supervision  and 
management  of  C.  E.  Ball. 

POST   OFFICE. 

"  On  the  27th  day  of  May,  1837,"  says  John  Catlin,  "  I  established  the  post  office  [in 
Madison]  by  appointing  Luther  Peck  as  Deputy ;  and  the  first  mails  were  opened  and  the 
office  kept  in  Eben  Peck's  house,  his  being  the  only  family  in  Madison." 

Mr.  Catlin  was  then  a  resident  of  Mineral  Point,  but  had  agreed  to  settle  in  Madison  upon 
being  appointed  Postmaster  at  the  new  capital.  "  On  the  4th  of  July,"  continues  Mr.  Catlin, 
"  Simeon  Mills  was  sworn  as  Deputy  Postmaster."  The  post  office  was  then  transferred  to  a  log 
building  on  Lot  8,  Block  108,  where  Mr.  Catlin  and  Mr.  Mills  kept  the  first  store  in  Madison. 
A  mail  route  was  established  between  Milwaukee  and  Mineral  Point  at  an  early  day,  the 
mails  being  carried  on  horseback.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1837,  two  routes  were  established,  which 
connected  with  Madison ;  one  from  Galena  to  Fort  Winnebago,  the  mail  being  carried  in  a  two 
horse  wagon ;  and  one  from  Milwaukee  to  Madison,  the  mail  being  carried  on  foot  or  horseback. 

Simeon  Mills  was  contractor  on  the  latter  route  at  $800  per  year,  and  made  one  trip  each 
week  to  Milwaukee,  but  before  his  time  expired  he  put  on  a  stage  and  made  two  trips  per  week. 
After  Mr.  Mills  took  the  mail  route,  Steptoe  Catlin,  a  brother  of  John  Catlin,  became  Deputy 
Postmaster.  In  1838,  the  firm  of  Catlin  &  Mills  put  up  a  frame  building  in  place  of  the  log 
house,  and  moved  the  store  and  post  office  into  it.  Then  again,  in  1839,  Mr.  Mills  erected  a 
small  building  on  Lot  2,  Block  103,  into  which  the  post  office  was  removed  and  kept  until  after 
the  inauguration  of  William  Henry  Harrison  as  President,  when  David  Brigham  was  appointed 
Postmaster.  He  moved  the  office  into  a  building  owned  by  N.  T.  Parkinson  on  Lot  16,  Block 
114,  where  Brigham  also  had  his  law  office.  He  was  Postmaster  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1843.     After  Mr.  Brigham's  death,  John  Catlin  was  re-appointed,  but  resigned  in  favor  of 
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his  brother  Steptoe,  who  kept  the  office  in  a  building  on  Lot  2,  Block  104,  David  Holt  being 
Deouty.  In  1845,  the  death  of  Stephen  Catlin  left  the  office  without  a  Postmaster,  and,  on  the 
20th  of  November  of  that  year,  David  Holt  was  formally  appointed.  With  the  election  of  Tay- 
lor as  President,  the  post  office  was  transferred  to  the  keeping  of  James  Morrison,  Mr.  Holt 
being  Deputy ;  but,  for  various  reasons,  Morrison  was  objected  to  by  Gov.  Dodge,  then  at 
Washington,  and,  consequently,  failed  to  get  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  finally,  after  holding 
the  ofBce  a  few  months,  he  was  superseded  by  Chauncey  Abbott.  Mr.  Abbott  continued  Post- 
master until  Franklin  Pierce's  Administration  was  inaugurated,  in  1853,  when  he  resigned  and 
J.  N.  Jones  was  appointed.  Mr.  Jones  moved  the  office  into  a  frame  building  on  his  present 
lot  No.  10,  Block  102,  where  he  kept  it  until  the  opera  house  building  was  completed '  in 
1856,  when  he  moved  into  a  room  of  that  block.  In  1861,  E.  W.  Keyes  was  appointed  Post- 
master, and  has  held  the  office  since  that  time.  Immediately  after  taking  possession,  he  moved 
it  into  the  brick  building  on  Lot  2,  Block  84,  where  it  was  kept  until  the  erection  of  the  post 
office  building.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1871,  the  present  office  was  ready  for  occupation,  and 
possession  was  taken  ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  July  following,  the  whole  building  was  occupied  by  the 
various  United  States  offices.  The  business  done  in  the  post  office  in  Madison  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  first  year  did  not  exceed  $3,  although  the  postage  on  a  letter  was  from  six-pence 
to  25  cents,  and  a  per  cent  of  this  constituted  the  Postmaster's  salary.  Now  how  great  a 
difference ;  where  one  small  package  of  letters  was  once  sent  and  received  weekly,  now  twenty- 
one  separate  pouches  of  mail  are  dispatched  daily,  weighing  1,000  pounds,  and  the  same  number 
are  received,  weighing  800  pounds. 

The  amount  of  business  done  last  year  was  estimated  at  $528,347.62,  for  the  transaction 
of  which  a  Postmaster,  Assistant  Postmaster  and  six  clerks  were  required;  the  salary  of  the  Post- 
master being  3,000  per  annum,  and  the  total  of  Assistant  and  clerks  $5,600.  The  office  is 
supplied  with  2,000  boxes,  and  throughout  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  best-arranged 
offices  in  the  State. 

MILLS.         I 

Saw-Mills. — Madison  has  had  four  saw-mills — three  propelled  by  steam  and  one  by  water. 
In  the  summer  of  1837,  William  A.  Wheeler,  a  millwright,  came  to  Madison,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  a  steam  saw-mill  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Mendota,  a  little  west  of  the  foot  of 
Butler  street ;  but  as  the  engine  and  other  machinery  had  to  be  brought  from  Detroit,  it  was 
not  till  about  the  close  of  the  year  that  it  was  set  in  operation.  Much  of  the  timber  used  in 
the  building  of  the  first  capitol  was  sawed  in  this  mill. 

In  1848,  Simeon  Mills  erected,  on  Lots  6  and  7,  Block  116,  corner  of  Main  and  Blair  streets, 
a  steam  saw-mill.     In  three  or  four  years  the  mill  was  converted  to  other  uses. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  L.  J .  Farwell  commenced  making  permanent  improvements  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Mendota.  A  dam  was  built,  and  the  water  in  the  lake  raised  about  two  feet. 
Ihe  Yahara,  which  connects  this  lake  with  Lake  Monona,  be^ng  very  circuitous,  and  its  channel 
obstructed  by  logs  and  brushwood,  a  straight  canal  was  cut  from  one  lake  to  the  other.  During 
the  summer,  a  building  was  erected  having  a  saw-mill  in  one  end  and  two  runs  of  stone  in  the 
otherfor  grist  work. 

Daniel  Gorum  built  a  steam  saw-mill  on  Lake  Mendota,  near  the  university  grounds, 
dHnng  the  year  1853.  It  was  bought  by  I.  E.  Brown  in  1856,  and  changed  to  a  foundry- 
purchased  by  P  H.  Turner  in  1859,  and  by  him  sold  to  E.  W.  Skinner.  0.  S.  Willey  became 
a  partner  m  1864,  and  S.  D.  Hastings  in  1865.  This  establishment  did  a  large  business  in 
tne  manufacture  of  sugar-mills ;    in  the  year  1865,  upward  of  500  of  these  mills  were  sold. 

"J^^P^'y  ^'^  afterward  purchased  by  the  Madison  Manufacturing  Company. 

'J'f  %  ifi7te.— The  first  mill  built  on  the  Yahara,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mendota, 
as  erected  by  L.  J.  Farwell  in  1849  or  1850,  and  was  a  saw  and  grist  mill  combined,  there 

throu  V*r  *°^  '^°  ™"  °^  ^^^^^  ^°''  g"°'ii°g-       ^^6  ™ill  ^'^^  built  very  substantially  of  oak 
gnont,  and  of  the    ame  size  as  the  present  mill.     Governor  Farwell  run  the  mill  until 
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1869,  having  in  the  meantime  removed  the  saw  and  added  two  run  of  stone;  then  the  title  to 
the  property  passed  to  William  Nelson,  of  New  York,  on  a  foreclosure  of  mortgage  for  $20,000. 
In  1860,  William  Boorman  purchased  the  property;  from  him  it  was  purchased  by  F.  Brigga 
in  July,  1864.  Then,  in  January,  1866,  Gr.  H'.  and  Julius  Earl  &  J.  H.  McNamara  became  the 
owners,  and  held  the  mill  until  the  following  year,  when  it  again  passed  into  the  possession  of 
F.  Briggs.     In  January,  1867,  James  Robbins  and  C.  C.  G.  Thornton  bought  in. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1873,  the  mill  was  burned,  and  one  of  the  employes  lost  his  life 
in  it.  The  proprietors  immediately  took  the  preliminary  steps  toward  putting  up  a  new  mill ; 
and,  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  work  of  erection  began,  and  on  the  21st  of  February,  1874, 
the  mill,  with  all  its  complicated  machinery,  had  progressed  so  far  that  the  feed  stone  began 
grinding,  and,  soon  after,  it  was  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation. 

Externally,  the  mill  is  50x50  feet  square,  and  is  four  stories  high,  with  unspliced  timbers, 
50  feet  long,  on  a  side ;  4x6  joists,  and  perpendicular  timbers,  46  feet  long,  also  unspliced.  It 
is  set  up  two  and  a  half  feet  higher  than  the  old  mill.  The  sides  are  covered  with  matched  boarding, 
sheathing  paper  and  clap-boarding,  thus  making  the  building  very  warm.  It  is  painted  a  pearl 
color,  with  dark  drab  trimmings.  The  roof  is  flat  and  thoroughly  tinned.  It  has  also  an 
observatory  commanding  an  extensive  view.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  timber 
were  used  in  the  mill. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Mendota  furnish  a  60-horse  motive  power,  which  pours  over  four 
turbine  wheels,  each  self-supporting,  one  (if  which  is  65  inches  in  diameter,  one  56  inches,  one 
66  inches,  and  the  other  60  inches.  There  are  five  run  of  stone  of  the  best  French  buhr. 
Within,  the  mill  throughout  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  machinery  found  advantageous  in 
making  the  very  best  quality  of  fiour,  and  runs  without  jar  and  almost  without  noise. 

The  mill  has  a  capacity  for  grinding  500  bushels  per  day. 

In  1878,  J.  R.  Baltzell  bought  out  Mr.  Thornton,  the  firm  now  being  Robbins  &  Baltzell. 
The  business  done  is  entirely  local. 

FIKB  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  steps  taken  toward  organizing  a  Fire  Department  were  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Common  Council,  May  14,  1856.  It  was  then  resolved  that  His  Honor  the  Mayor  be  re- 
quested and  empowered  to  select  and  purchase  one  or  two  first-class  engines,  with  hose-pipes 
and  appurtenances  as  he  may  think  fit ;  and  it  was  also  resolved  that  the  Committee  on  City 
Property  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  select  and  contract  for  suitable  sites  for  two  en- 
gine-houses, said  contract  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Common  Council.  Soon  after, 
the  Committee  purchased  the  lots  of  engine-houses  Nos.  1  and  2,  for  $1,000  each,  and,  later 
in  the  season,  by  regular  order,  the  engine-houses  were  built,  at  a  cost  of  $1,620.88  and 
$1,620.87  respectively.  No.  1  engine-house  is  situated  on  Block  102,  facing  Webster,  and  en- 
gine-house No.  2  is  located  on  Block  75,  facing  State  street.  During  this  year,  the  city  also 
made  sundry  appropriations  for  the  use  of  the  department,  amounting  to  $3,000,  and  in  August 
caused  the  first  three  tanks  to  be  built. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  Mendota  Fire  Company  No  1,  organized  April  10,  1856,  reported 
sixty  men  to  the  Common  Council,  and  Madison  Fire  Company  No.  2,  organized  July  23,  1856, 
reported  the  same  number  soon  after.  By  act  of  the  Common  Council,  the  services  of  both 
companies  were  accepted  by  the  city,  with  certain  restrictions  and  privileges. 

Two  hand-engines  were  purchased  early  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  arrived  here  on  the  1st 
day  of  April  of  that  year.  On  the  following  day,  April  2,  the  Common  Council  met  and  re- 
solved that  the  "Village  Clerk  be  directed  to  inform  the  Foremen  of  the  Fire  Companies,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  that  the  apparatus  designed  for  their  use  had  arrived,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
working  of  the  same,  the  Common  Council  requested  an  exhibition  of  the  machinery,  on  the 
following  Saturday,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  the  south  corner  of  the  capitol  park. 

On  the  third  Monday  in  March,  1857,  the  Fire  Department  held  its  first  regular  meeting 
for  the  election  of  officers.  The  officers  chosen  were:  John  M.  Griffin,  Chief  Engineer; 
Thomas  P.  Muldoon,  First  Assistant;  Casper  Zwickey,  Second  Assistant. 
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On  the  4th  of  May  of  the  abof  e  year,  the  village  authoritiea  purchased  two  fire-alarm  bells, 
now  to  be  seen  on  engine-houses  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Fire  Company  No.  1  took  a  trip  to  the  State  Fair  on  the  1st  of  October,  1857,  this  being 
their  first  appearance  away  from  the  city. 

In  December,  1857,  the  fire  limits  were  established ;  also,  by  this  time  a  temporary  hook- 
and-ladder  house  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $345,  and  Chief  Griffin  reported  a  hook-and-ladder 
company  organized. 

On  the  18th  day  of  January,  1858,  Sack  Company  No.  1  was  organized  and  admitted  into 
the  Fire  Department,  the  company  consisting  of  twenty  men,  as  follows :  D.  C.  Bush,  E.  B. 
Adams,  Neeley  Gray,  H.  Cooley,  S.  G.  Benedict,  D.  Flesch,  A.  A.  Albee,  T.  B.  Bird,  George 
E.  Bryant,  Simeon  Dean,  Ira  W.  Bird,  William  Ripley,  Jr.,  N.  W.  Dean,  D.  W.  Burwell,  J. 
S.  Fulfer  William  M.  Rasdell,  E.  B.  Crawford,  E.  H.  Gleason,  P.  L.  Carman  and  James  Jack. 

On  the  8th  day  of  March  of  the  same  year,  Capital  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  No.  1,  was 
organized,  and  admitted  into  the  department  as  an  independent  company,  they  having  their  own 
truck  and  appliances.     There  were  altogether  forty-seven  active  men. 

In  September,  1859,  the  Madison  Fire  Engine  Company,  No.  2,  attended  the  Fair  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Firemen's  Tournament,  both  being  held  at  Milwaukee,  at 
whichtheycarriedoff  the  first  prize  at  the  fair  and  at  the  tournament,  both  being  silver  trumpets. 
One  was  inscribed  as  follows : 

"  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Fair,  Milwaukee,  September  28,  1859.  Awarded  to  Mad- 
ison Engine  Company,  No.  2."  The  other:  "Awarded  Engine  Company  No.  2,  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Fire  Department,  on  the  trial  of  second-class  engine  on  quality,  at  the  Firemen's  Tour- 
nament, Sept.  29, 1859." 

These  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  their  rooms,  and  they  may  well  feel  proud  of  them,  con- 
tending against  the  best  and  oldest  companies  of  the  State,  and  carrying  off  the  two  first  prizes . 

During  1860,  the  City  Council  adopted  the  by-laws  which  govern  the  department. 

August  23,  1864,  Madison  Company,  No.  2,  attended  the  firemen's  tournament  at  Fond  du 
Lao,  and  carried  ofi"  the  first  prize  (a  ba,nner),  but,  by  the  unfairness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  fire- 
man's association,  it  was  handed  to  the  Water  Witch,  No.  2,  of  Janesville,  he  being  a  member  of 
the  same.  The  company  then  challenged  the  Water  Witch,  No.  2,  which  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  city  September  10,  1867,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  Whenever  the  company  com- 
peted with  other  companies,  as  a  rule  they  always  carried  ofi"  the  first  prize. , 

On  the  14th  day  of  November,  1866,  the  city  bought  a  second-hand  steam  engine  (the  E. 
W.  Keyes)  for  $5,391.82,  and,  immediately  after,  the  E.  W.  Keyes  Company,  No.  1,  was  organ- 
ized with  forty-four  men,  and  became  a  part  of  the  fire  department.  .  The  engine  was  drawn  by 
hand  until  the  city  could  afi"ord  to  purchase  horses.  Madison  Hand-Engine  Company,  No.  2, 
disbanded  December  4,  1866,  to  te-organize  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  as  an  aid  society. 

Soon  after  this,  a  new  company  of  fifty-two  men  that  had  been  organized  for  the  purpose, 
took  their  place.  This  company  continued  with  the  old  hand-engine  until  August  1,  1870,  when 
the  city  bought  the  Andrew  Proudfit,  No.  2,  steam  engine  for  $4,500,  and  re-organized  the  com- 
pany with  twenty  men,  to  be  called  the  Andrew  Proudfit  Steam  Fire  Company,  No.  2. 

During  the  fall  of  that  year,  a  four-wheeled  hose  cart  was  bought  and  run  by  hand  until 
the  next  year,  when  a  horse  was  bought  for  it.  At  first,  th^  Andrew  Proudfit  was  drawn  by 
horses  belonging  to  the  Street  Superintendent. 

In  1870,  the  E.  W.  Keyes  Steam  Fire  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  was  reduced  to  twenty 
">eii,  and  a  team  was  bought  that  year  to  haul  the  engine,  John  Engelberg  being  appointed 

,    ^^  *l^e  25th  of  May,  1874,  the  S.  U.  Pinney  Supply  Hose  Company  organized  and  ten- 
ea  their  services  to  the  department,  and  were  accepted.     A  hose  cart  and  appliances  were 
bought  this  year  at  a  cost  of  $650. 

Un  the  6th  of  February,  bv  act  of  the  Common  Council,  the  number  of  men  to  the  diflferent 
companies  was  fixed  as  follows  :   E.  W.  Keyes,  Steamer  No.  1,  fifteen  men  ;  Andrew  Proudfit, 
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Steamer  No.  2,  fifteen  men ;  S.  U.   Pinney,  fifteen  men ;  Supply  Hose  Company  fifteen  men 
and  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  twenty  men.  ^ 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1875,  the  Common  Council,  by  resolution,  gave  the  Chief  Engineer 
Mayor  and  Street  Superintendent  authority  to  drop  any  man  from  his  company's  rolls  when 
they  saw  fit.  To  this  the  E.  W.  Keyes  Company,  No.  1,  took  exception,  and  gave  the  city  noticfr 
that  they  would  disband,  and  did  disband  at  that  time.  They  then  tendered  their  services 
for  thirty  days,  until  the  city  could  form  a  new  company,  and  during  that  time  attended  three 
fires. 

Immediately  after,  the  new  E.  W.  Keyes  Company  was  organized. 

In  1877,  a  new  hook  and  ladder  house  was  built  on  Block  84,  facing  Monona  avenue 
the  house  and  lot  costing  $3,599.43. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1866,  a  new  hose  cart  and  fixtures  were  purchased,  costing  $600.' 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1880,  the  property  known,  as  the  Billings  Plow  Factorv  on 
Block  102,  facing  Webster  street  and  adjoining  the  Iqt  of  Engine  House  No.  1,  was  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  |3,500,  to  be  occupied  by  No.  ,1  Steamer  and  the  S.  U.  Pinney  Hose  Company.  A 
team  was  bought  this  year  for  the  Andrew  Proudfit.  After  the  plow  factory  is  prepared  and  the 
roorh  in  the  city  hall  is  vacated,  it  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  library. 

To  sum  up,  the  department  commands  two  good  steam  fire-engines,  one  hook  and  ladder  truck 
and  equipments,  four  hose  carts  and  3,000  feet  of  hose,  and  two  Babcock  fire  extinguishers.  The 
water  supply  is  obtained  from  fifteen  tanks  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  three  large 
railroad  water  tanks.  The  smallest  of  the  tanks,  holds  300  barrels,  the  largest  1,200.  Taken 
altogether,  they  hold  11,800  barrels. 

Department  Officers. — 1858 — E.  B.  Chadwick,  Chief;  Julius  White,  First  Assistant; 
William  Gennett,  Second  Assistant. 

1859 — William  Gennett,  Chief;  D.  M.  Bifrwell,  first  Assistant;  Fred  Southoff,  Second 
Assistant. 

I860— D.  M.  Burwell,  Chief;  Fred  Southoff,  First  Assistant ;  G.  F.  C.  Memhard,  Second 
Assistant;  Andrew  Sexton,  Treasurer,  and  C.  G.  Mayers,  Secretary. 

1861 — C.  H.  Billings,  Chief  Engineer ;  Arnold  Huchting,  First  Assistant ;  Thomas  B.  Mul- 
doon.  Second  Assistant ;  Andrew  Sexton,  Treasurer ;  Charles  G.  Mayers,  Secretary. 

1862 — C.  H.  Billings,  Chief  Engineer ;  Arnold  Huchting,  First  Assistant ;  George  B. 
McGie,  Second  Assistant ;  F.  B.  Huchting,  Treasurer ;  W.  G.  Pitman,  Secretary. 

1863 — George  B.  McGie,  Chief  Engineer  ;  J.  E.  Fisher,  First  Assistant;  A.  Kentzler, 
Second  Assistant ;  Fred  B.  Huchting,  Treasurer ;  Ed  Sumner,  Secretary. 

1864 — F.  G.  Tibbits,. Chief  Engineer;  Martin  Henrichs,  First  Assistant;  A.  Huchting, 
Treasurer  ;  Ed.  Sumner,  Secretary. 

1865— W.  H.  Holt,  Chief  Engineer  ;  W.  T.  Fish,  First  Assistant;  J.  C.  Reidburger,  Sec- 
ond Assistant ;  John  H.  Slavan,  Treasurer ;  Edwin  Sumner,  Secretary. 

1866 — Martin  Henrichs,  Chief  Engineer;  Frank  M.  Dorn,  First  Assistant;  Anton  Steinle, 
Second  Assistant ;  John  H.  Slavan,  Treasurer  ;  Andrew  Sexton,  Secretary. 

1867— J.  E.  Fisher,  Chief  Engineer  ;  C.  G.  Mayers,  First  Assistant ;  John  Wise,  Second 
Assistant ;  J.  M.  Slavan,  Treasurer  ;   Andrew  Sexton,  Secretary. 

1868— "W.  S.  Fish,  Chief  Engineer ;  Frank  Dorn,  First  Assistant ;  James  Ledwith,  Second 
Assistant;  J.  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer;  Andrew  Sexton,  Secretary. 

1869— A.  R.  Jones,  Chief  Engineer;  T.  C.  Botsford,  First  Assistant;  L.  Gutman,  Sec- 
ond Assistant ;  J.  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer ;  C.  F.  Kreuz,  Secretary. 

1870— William  Farrell,  Chief  Engineer ;  Frank  Dorn,  First  Assistant ;  Robert  Livesey, 
Second  Assistant;  James  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer;  Arthur  Mills,  Secretary. 

These  were  the  last  officers  elected  by  the  department,  except  secretary  and  treasurer.  Ihe 
Council  appointed  chief  and  assistants  after  that. 

1871— William  Farrell,  Chief;  Frank  Dorn,  First  Assistant;  Robert  Livesey,  Second  As- 
sistant; James  Moseley,  Treasurer;  B.  S.  Bush,  Secretary. 
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igij2 H.  A.  Dyke,   Chief;  Anton  Conrad,   First  Assistant;  William   Bowen,  Second 

Assistant ;  James  B.  Moseley,  Treasurer  ;  John  Nolden,  Secretary. 

jg73 jj.  A.  Dyke,  Chief;  William   Bowen,  First  Assistant;    Frank   Zehnpfenning, 

Second  Assistant ;  James  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer  ;  John  Nolden,  Secretary. 

1874_H.  A.  Dyke,  Chief;  William  Bowen,  First  Assistant;  Frank  Zehnpfenning,  Sec- 
ond Assistant ;  James  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer;  A.  C.  Taft,  Secretary. 

I(j75 H.  A.  Dyke,  Chief;  William  H.  Bowen,  First  Assistant;  Frank  Zehnpfenning, 

Second  Assistant ;  James  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer  ;  A.  C.  Taft,  Secretary. 

1876 H.  A.  Dyke,  Chief;  William  Bowen,  First  Assistant ;  Frank  Zehnpfenning,  Sec- 
ond Assistant ;  James  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer;  A.  C.  Taft,  Secretary. 

1877 Martin  Henrichs,   Chief;  William  A.  Bradley,  First  Assistant;  William  Hughs, 

Second  Assistant ;  James  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer;  A.  C.  Taft,  Secretary. 

1878 — Martin  Henrichs,  Chief;  Frank  Zehnpfenning,  First  Assistant;  N.  A.  Crampton, 
Second  Assistant;  James  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer;  A.  C.  Taft,  Secretary. 

1879 — Martin  Henrichs,  Chief ;  W.  A.  Bradley,  First  Assistant ;  N.  A.  Crampton,  Second 
Assistant ;  James  E.  Moseley,  Treasurer  ;  A.  C.  Taft,  Secretary. 

1880 — William  A.  Bradley,  Chief;  N.  A.  Crampton,  First  Assistant;  Ed  Quamman, 
Second  Assistant ;  M.  Beohmer,  Treasurer,  A.  C.  Taft,  Secretary. 

Mendota  Fire  Engine  Oompany,  No.  1,  was  organized  April  10,  1856,  and  at  the  next 
meeting,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Foreman,  S.  G.  Benedict ; 
First  Assistant,  I.  L.  Elliott;  Second  Assistant,  0.  C.  Buck;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Holt;  Treas- 
urer, Thomas  J.  Thomas.  S.  G.  Benedict  served  from  May,  1856,  to  May,  1857,  as  Foreman. 
W.  Babcock  served  as  Foreman  from  May,  1857,  to  March,  1859,  he  having  resigned  at  that 
time.  C.  H.  Billings  was  elected  to  fill  vacancy,  and  served  as  Foreman  from  March,  1859,  to 
May,  1860.  Charles  G.  Mayers  served  as  Foreman  from  May,  1860,  to  December,  1861,  at 
which  time  he  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Union.  James  E.  Fisher  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  served  from  December,  1861,  to  May,  1862.  Frank  A.  Stoltz  served  from 
May,  1862,  to  September,  1862,  at  which  time  he  resigned.  C  W.  Olney  elected  to  fill  vacancy, 
and  served  from  September,  1862,  to  May,  1863.  William  Buckley  served  from  May,  1863, 
to  May,  1867.  Charles  G.  Mayers  was  again  elected  May,  1867,  and  continued  in  office  until 
the  hand  engines  having  been  superseded  by  steamers,  the  old  engine  was  sold  about  1872, 
The  company  kept  up  its  organization  for  some  time  as  a  lyceum,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
was  not  a  sufficient  bond  for  a  company  of  stalwart  men  who  had  jumped  at  the  tap  of  the  bell 
for  sixteen  years,  and  who"  will  tell  stories  and  point  out  scenes  whore  their  skill  and  courage 
conquered  the  common  enemy,  fire,  as  long  as  one  of  them  survives. 

Madison  Fire  Company,  No.  2. — On  the  28d  of  July,  1856,  a  meeting  of  Germans  was 
called  to  organize  a  fire  company,  to  be  added  to  the  Fire  Department  of  Madison,  to  be  styled 
"The  Madison  Fire  Companv,  No.  2."  At  that  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution,  and  on  the  3Qth  of  July  the  organization  was  perfected,  the  constitution  adopted, 
and  the  following  members  signed  their  names  : 

John  Wissler,  L.  C.  Fembreit,  Christian  Hinrichs,  Henry  Hess,  F.  B.  Huchting,  F. 
iJinkelmann,  A.  Moeglich,  Richard  Baus,  G.  F.  C.  Memhard,  G.  Arrabrecht,  George  Speckner, 
l^ob  Schminke,  David  Weis,  H.  Jungman,  Fred  Sauthoff',  John  Wickert,  W.  Lamp,  Matthew 
Week,  John  Madi,  C.  H.  Steinmetz,  William  Veerhusen,  Fred  Hummel,  Ernst  Mueller,  L. 
Mildbrand,  C.  H.  Beyler,  H.  Junge,  Aug.  Herfurth,  Jacob  Schneider,  A.  Huchting,  Fr. 
Moessner,  Theodore  Herfurth,  P.  Fagg,  Fr.  Schmitz,  J.  Lamp,  L.  Weinberger,  A.  Schminke, 
^•iJarkhan,  William  Renter,  Casper  Hauk,  John  Kurtz,  William  Hoffmann,  Dan  Kessler,  S. 
P^  D  m  ^""oe^el.  T.  C.  Barnard,  W.  Kemmerling,  Charles  Froehlich,  W.  Wienold,  George 
wer,  B.  Wasserman,  Leo  Nolden,  H.  Beerbaum,  Edo  Hinrichs,  W.  A.  Oppel,  Martin  Hinrichs, 
M\a.™'*Jf '  ^®°''y  H.  Hinrichs,  Otto  Hinrichs,  Peter  Hamacher,  Ch.  R.  Stein,  Fr.  Sprecher, 
Matthew  Bauman,  Casper  Zwicky. 
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After  the  signatures,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Foreman,  John  Wissler  •  First 
Assistant  Foreman,  A.  Moeglich ;  Second  Assistant  Foreman,  G.  F.  C.  Memhard ;  Secretary 
A.  Huchting ;  Treasurer,  Casper  Zwicky ;  Hose  Captain,  Aug.  Herfurth. 

The  election  of  officers  took  place  every  six  months. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting,  held  on  the  3d  of  February,  1857,  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  Foreman,  G.  F.  C.  Memhard ;  First  Assistant  Foreman,  Jacob  Schminke ;  Second 
Assistant  Foreman,  Fr.  Dinkelmann ;   Recording  Secretary,  M.  Kohner ;   Financial  Secretary 

F.  B.  Huchting ;  Treasurer,  Fr.  Sauthoff ;  Hose  Captain,  A.  Herfurth ;  Trustees,  Richard 
Baus,  Fr.  Sprecher,  Casper  Zwicky. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  August  4, 1857,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Foreman 

G.  F.  C.  Memhard ;  First  Assistant,  John  Wissler ;  Second  Assistant,  Fr.  Dinkelmann ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  C.  H.  Steinmetz;  Financial  Secretary,  R.  Kamlah ;  Treasurer,  Fr.  Sauthoif- 
Stewart,  Martin  Hinrichs ;  Hose  Captain,  John  Wickert. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting,  held  February  2,  1858,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Foreman,  G.  F.  C.  Memhard;  First  Assistant,  John  Wisler ;  Second  Assistant,  Fr.  Dinkle- 
mann ;  Recording  Secretary,  Richard  Baus  ;  Financial  Secretary,  H.  Jungmann ;  Treasurer, 
Fr.  Sauthoff;  Steward,  M.  Hinrichs;  Hose  Captain,  A.  Moeglich. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  August  3, 1858,  the  following  officers  were  elected ;  Foreman, 
G.  F.  C.  Memhard ;  First  Assistant,  John  Wissler ;  Seicond  Assistant,  Fr.  Dinklemann ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Richard  Baus ;  Financial  Secretary,  0.  Hinrichs ;  Treasurer,  Fr.  Sauthoff; 
Steward,  H.  Jungman ;  Hose  Captain,  A.  Moeglich. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  held  November  6,  1858,  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  fill 
vacancies  caused  by  removing  out  of  the  city  and  resignation  :  Second  Assistant  Foreman,  M. 
Hinrichs ;  Recording  Secretary,  R.  Kamlah ;  Financial  Secretary,  C.  Froehlich ;  Treasurer, 
William  Veerhusen  ;  Steward,  B do  Hinrichs. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting,  held  February  1,  1859,  the  following  officers  were  elected; 
Foreman,  G.  F.  C.  Memhard  ;  First  Assistant,  John  Wissler  ;  Second  Assistant,  M.  Hinrichs ; 
Recording  Secretary,  M.  Henseler ;  Financial  Secretary,  C.  Froehlich ;  Steward,  Edo  Hin- 
richs ;  Hose  Captain,  A  Moeglich. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  August  2, 1859,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Foreman, 
G.  F.  C.  Memhard  ;  First  Assistant,  Martin  Hinrichs ;  Second  Assistant,  John  Wissler;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  C.  Froehlich ;  Financial  Secretary,  W.  Holtzhausen ;  Treasurer,  William  Veer- 
husen ;  Hose  Captain,  A.  Moeglich ;  Assistant  Hose  Captain.  J.  A.  Steinle ;  Steward,  B.  Hin- 
richs ;  Trustees  for  three  years,  L.  Mildbrandt,  D.  Kessler,  G.  Barkham. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting,  held  February  7,  1860,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Foreman,  John  Wissler;  First  Assistant,  M.  Hinrichs;  Second  Assistant,  Louis  Mildbrand; 
Recording  Secretary,  G.  F.  C.  Memhard ;  Financial  Secretary,  C.  W.  Heyl ;  Treasurer,  Will- 
iam Veerhusen  ;  Hose  Captain,  William  Hoffmann ;  Assistant  Captain,  J.  A.  Steinle ;  Stew- 
ard, William  Holtzhausen. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  August  7, 1860,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Foreman, 
G.  F.  C.  Memhard  ;  First  Assistant,  Martin  Hinrichs ;  Second  Assistant,  C.  W.  Heyl ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  F.  B.  Huchting ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  Zehnpfenning ;  Treasurer,  William 
Veerhusen;  Hose  Captain,  J.  A.  Steinle;  Assistant  Hose  Captain,  William  Lamp;  Steward, 
L.  Gutmann. 

The  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  read,  "  The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  for  one  year." 

Aside  from  the  general  fund,  the  company  having  gained  a  surplus,  a  sick  fund  was  organ- 
ized April  9,  1861. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  having  commenced,  Madison,  No.  2,  also  sent  her  quota,  which 
caused  a  vacancy  among  her  officers. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  G.  F.  C.  Memhard  resigned  His  position  as  Foreman,  and  First  Assist- 
ant M.  Hinrichs  acted  in  his  stead,  being  next  in  rank. 
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F.  B.  Huchting  resigned,  and  Charles  Froelich  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

At  the  next  monthly  meeting,  held  May  1,  1861,  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  fill 
vacancies :  Foreman,  John  Wissler ;  Recording  Secretary,  Ch.  Froehlich ;  Secretary  of  the  Sick 
Fund,  William  Holtzhausen. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  August  6,  1861,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  Foreman,  John  Wissler ;  First  Assistant,  Martin  Hinrichs  ;  Second  Assistant, 
Henry  Beerbaum;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  Froehlich  ;  Financial  Secretary,  G.  -Barkhan  ; 
Treasurer  H.  Jungmann ;  Hose  Captain,  William  Lamp  ;  Assistant,  Safinas  Bosse ;  Trustees, 
C.  W.  Heyl,  Richard  Baus  and  D.  Kessler. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  August  5,  1862,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  Foreman,  John  Wissler ;  First  Assistant,  M.  Hinrichs  ;  Second  Assistant,  G. 
Armbrecht ;  Recording  Secretary,  M.  Henseler ;  Financial  Secretary,  G.  Barkhan  ;  Treasurer, 
H.  Jungman;  Hose  Captain,  John  Wickert;  Assistant  Hose  Captain,  M.  Newmann  ;  Steward, 
Edo  Hinrichs ;  Trustees,  John  Bieler,  W.  A.  Oppell  and  Otto  Hinrichs. 

Atthe  annual  meeting,  held  August  4, 1863,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  Foreman,  C.  W.  Heyl;  First  Assistant,  Arnold  Huchting ;  Second  Assistant  Fore- 
man, W.  A.  Oppell ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mathew  Henseler ;  Financial  Secretary,  Gustav 
Barkhan ;  Treasurer,  H.  Jungman ;  Hose  Captain,  John  Wickert ;  Assistant  Hose  Captain,  J. 
A.  Steinle ;  Steward,  Mathew  Boehmer ;  Trustees,  M.  Bauer,  Henry  Beerbaum  and  John 
Bieler. 

The  following  testimonial  was  received  from  the  late  William  Dudley,  handsomely  framed, 
and  it  is  cherished  very  highly,  occupying  a  very  prominent  place  in  their  rooms  : 

TESTIMONIAL. 

The  underaigaed  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  to  "  Madison  Engine  Company,  No.  2,"  for  their  arduous  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  saving  his  property  from  destruction  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  April  11,  1864,  and  presents  this 
testimonial  as  a  token  of  their  uniform  prompt  and  energetic  services. 

William  Ditdlbt. 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  22,  1864. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  August  2,  1864,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  Foreman,  M.  Hinrichs  ;  First  Assistant,  John  Wissler ;  Second  Assistant,  W. 
A.  Oppell ;  Recording  Secretary,  Otto  Sherk  ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  Helmus ;  Treasurer, 
Henry  Jungman ;  Steward,  Ed  Hinrichs ;  Hose  Captain,  John  Wickert ;  Assistant  Hose 
Captain,  J.  A.  Steinle ;  Trustees,  Arnold  Huchting,  M.  Henseler  and  C.  W.  Heyl. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  August  5,  1865,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Fore- 
man, A.  Huchting  ;  First  Assistant,  William  Holtzhausen  ;  Second  Assistant,  William  Lamp  ; 
Eecording  Secretary,  F.  B.  Huchting;  Financial  Secretary,  W.  A.  OppeH ;  Treasurer,  C.  W. 
Heyl ;  Hose  Captain,  A.  Conrad ;  Assistant  Hose  Captain,  A.  Gesberger ;  Steward,  L.  Kess- 
ler; Trustees,  William  Holtzhausen,  B.  H.  Nienaber  and  Ph.  Schoen. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  August  7,  1866,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  Foreman,  Arnold  Huchting  ;  First  Assistant,  C.  W.  Heyl ;  Second  Assistant, 
George  Armbrecht ;  Recording  Secretary,  John  Koerber ;  Financial  Secretary,  L.  Schuckart ; 
Ireasurer,  W.  A.  Oppell ;  Hose  Captain,  A.  Conrad ;  Assistant  Hose  Captain,  Fred  Schmidt ; 
Irnstees,  Arnold  Huchting,  M.  Henseler  and  C.  W.  Heyl. 

,    /^^  '''8  monthly  meeting,  held  December  4,  1866,  the  company  by  resolution  withdrew  from 
the  department,  arid  re-organized  into  the  Madison,  No.  2,  Relief  Association  soon  after. 

(capital  Hook  and  Ladder,  No.  1. — In  September,  1857,  a  paper  was  signed  by  a  number 

young  men  of  Madison  calling  for  a  meeting  with  a  view  of  organizing  a  hook  and  ladder 

mpany.     The  following  persons,  having  signed  the  call  and  co-operated  in  the  enterprise,  T*ere 

toe  original  members  of  the  company :    William  Wallace,  John  H.  Clark,  Samuel   McCord, 

M "^^  w'  ''^°'^"»°'i'  George  B.  McGie,  J.  Van  Etta,  Lucius  Fairchild,  J.  A.  McGie,  C.  N. 

More  Wayne  Ramsay,  E.  B.  Lansing,  J.  H.  McAvoy,  W.  S.  Hobart,  John  H.  Moore,  J.  R. 

»"zell,  L.  C.  Pierce,  Manning  Treadway,  J.  H.  Whittlesey,  John  Reynolds,  J.  W.  Holmes, 
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W.  H.  Sherwin,  Cassius  Fairchild.  The  first  meeting  was  held  pursuant  to  call  on  the  evening 
of  October  7,  1857,  at  Van  Bergen's  Hall,  and  the  company  duly  organized.  The  truck  was 
built  during  the  winter  of  1867-58,  by  James  A.  Smith,  of  New  York,  and  arrived  in  Madi- 
son in  April,  1858.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  trucks  made,  carrying  five  ladders,  built  upon 
the  most  improved  methods  and  of  the  very  best  material.  It  has  been  a  voluntary  servant  of 
the  city  from  the  time  of  its  arrival  until  the  present,  and  is  still  in  active  service."  The  Capi-' 
tal  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  as  originally,  is  still  maintained  as  an  independent  company, 
all  expenses  being  borne  by  the  members  and  their  services  rendered  gratuitously  to  the  city. 
In  1877,  the  city  built  for  the  company  a  substantial  and  beautiful  two-story  brick  block  on 
Monona  avenue  for  their  use,  which  was  formally  taken  possession  of  Friday  evening,  October 
26,  1877 — their  present  quarters.  Of  the  original  members  of  the  company  who  are  still  serv- 
ing as  active  members  are  John  H.  Clark  and  Jacob  Van  Etta.  These  gentlemen  have  served 
continuously  since  its  organization.  Present  officers  :  William  G.  Pitman,  Foreman  ;  John  M. 
Sumner,  Assistant  Foreman ;  L.  S.  Brown,  Secretary ;  Jacob  Van  Etta,  Treasurer. 

H.  W.  Keyes  Qompany,  No.  i.— Organized  November  14,  1866,  as  follows :  The  officers 
elected  were  James  E.  Fisher,  Foreman ;  Frank  A.  Stoltze,  Assistant  Foreman ;  H.  F.  Dun- 
ham, Secretary ;  James  S.  Webster,  Treasurer  ;  T.  C.  Botsford,  Hose  Captain ;  C.  H.  Bill- 
ings, Engineer ;  F.  C.  Billings,  Stoker.  Members — F.  E.  Zimmerman,  Charles  Askew,  H.  B. 
Willis,  Samuel  Askew,  J.  P.  Williams,  E.  T.  Munsell,  H.  M.  Richardson,  H.  S.  Taft,  H.  A. 
Dyke,  J.  W.  Tolford,  W.  A.  Bradley,  A.  Kenney,  T.  H.  Gray,  J.  F.  Bruce,  William  Askew, 
Robert  Bird,  William  Haak,  Robert  Slightam,  W.  C.  Wyman,  James  Robbins,  G.  A.  Lincoln, 
George  Memhard,  James  Leitch,  A.  Kentzler;  A.  G.  Hellwig,  William  Stevenson. 

1867 — Fred  Zimmerman,  Foreman ;  T.  C.  Botsford,  Assistant  Foreman ;  J.  B.  Howe, 
Hose  Captain  ;  Charles  Billings,  Engineer ;  Robert  Bird,  Stoker. 

1868 — Fred  Zimmerman,  Foreman;  T.  C.  Botsford,  Assistant  Foreman  ;  J.  B.^ Howe, 
Hose  Captain  ;  Charles  Billings,  Engineer ;  R.  B^  Bird,  Stoker. 

1869 — J.  W.  Tolford,  Foreman ;  W.  A.  Bradley,  Assistant  Foreman ;  J.  B.  Howe,  Hose 
Captain;  J.  S.  Webster,  Secretary;  Engineer  and  Stoker,  same. 

1870 — W.  A.  Bradley,  Foreman  ;  J.  B.  Howe,  As'sistant  Foreman. 

1871 — W.  A.  Bradley,  Foreman ;  H.  A.  Dyke,  Assistant  Foreman ;  Byron  S.  Bush, 
Secretary  ;  Charles  Billings,  Engineer  ;  R.  B.  Bird,  Stoker. 

1872 — W.  A.  Bradley,  Foreman ;  H.  A.  Dyke,  Assistant  Foreman ;  B.  S.  Bush,  Secre- 
tary ;  Charles  Billings,  Engineer ;  R.  B.  Bird,  Stoker. 

1873 — W.  A.  Bradley,  Foreman  ;  J.  B.  Howe,  Assistant  Foreman ;  B.  S.-  Bush,  Secre- 
tary ;  Charles  Billings,  Engineer  ;  R.  B.  Bird,  Stoker. 

1874 — W.  A.  Bradley,  Foreman ;  J.  B.  Howe,  Assistant  Foreman ;  W.  G.  Dunn,  Secre- 
tary ;  Charles  Billings,  Engineer ;  R.  B.  Bird,  Stoker. 

1875 — W.  A.  Bradley,  Foreman ;  J.  B.  Howe,  Assistant  Foreman  ;  W.  G.  Dunn,  Secre- 
tary; Charles  Billings,  Engineer;  R.  B.  Bird,  Stoker. 

Andrew  Proudfit  Company  No.  2. — This  company  organized  August  1, 1870,  with  twenty 
men.     At  that  and  subsequent  annual  elections,  the  following  officers  were  chosen : 

In  1870,  William  Vallender,  Foreman ;  Frank  Zehnpfenning,  Assistant ;  Frank  Billings, 
Engineer ;  Nick  Behrend,  Stoker. 

In  1871—72-73-74,  the  above  officers  were  re-elected.  _  , 

In  1875,  the  company  was  reduced  to  fifteen  men.  Officers  :  Frank  Zehnpfenning,  Fore- 
man; John  Kirsh,  Assistant;  Frank  Billings,  Engineer;  Nick  Behrend,  "Stoker ;  Johni|lnel- 
berg,  Jr.,  Driver. 

In  1876,  John  Kirch,  Foreman ;  Mat  Boehmer,  Assistant,  the  remaining  officers  the  same 
as  in  1875. 

In  1877-78-78-80,  the  officers  were  as  follows:  William  Vallender,  Foreman;  John 
Grishoper,  Assistant;  Anton  Habermann,  Secretary;  Frank  Billings,  Engineer;  Nick  Behr- 
■end.  Stoker ;  John  Engelberg,  Driver,  besides  the  following  men  at  date,  Charles  Schleicher, 
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Joseph  Schleicher,  Andrew   Schleicher,   Ed   Schadauer,  Frank  R.  Scherrer,  P.  Behrend,  Mat- 
thew Behrend,  A.  Haak,  John  Kirch,  John  Zirkel. 

The  S.  U-  Pinney  Supply  Rose  Company  was  organized  May  25,  1874,  by  F.  C.  Sheas- 
by  J.  W.  Longfield,  John  S.  Pyncheon,  J.  J.  Sheasby,  0.  G.  Chase,  Joseph  D.  Downing,  Will- 
iam H.  Hughes,  Charles  M.  Heeran,  J.  W.  Hagerty,  N.  B.  Langley,  Samuel  H.  Longfield, 
James  B.  Reynolds  and  Henry  Waltzinger,  who  selected  as  officers,  Captain,  F.  C.  Sheasby ; 
Assistant  Captain,  J.  W.  Longfield ;  Secretary,  John  S.  Pyncheon  ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  J.  Sheas- 
by and  after  serving  until  January,  1875,  without  remuneration  from  the  city,  were  admitted 
as  a  part  of  the  Fire  Department  at  that  time,  and  given  quarters  in  a  room  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  City  Hall  Building. 

Officers  elected  for  the  year  1875,  were  F.  C.  Sheasby,  Captain ;  Jesse  W.  Longfield,  As- 
sistant Captain ;  John  S.  Pyncheon,  Secretary ;  S.  H.  Longfield,  Financial  Secretary ;  J.  J. 
Sheasby,  Treasurer. 

For  the  year  1876,  F.  C.  Sheasby,  Captain;  John  S.  Pyncheon,  Assistant  Captain;  A. 
C.  Taft,  Secretary ;  James  B.  Reynolds,  Treasurer ;  J.  J.  Sheasby,  Steward. 

For  the  year  1877,  A.  C.  Taft,  Foreman ;  William  H.  Hughes,  Assistant  Foreman ;  Sam- 
uel H.  Longfield,  Treasurer ;  N.  A.  Nelson,  Secretary  ;  J.  W.  Longfield,  Steward. 

For  the  year  1878,  A.  C.  Ts,ft,  Foreman;  N.  A.  Crampton,  Assistant  Foreman;  C.  M. 
Heeran,  Secretary ;  William  Gallup,  Treasurer  ;  William  Gill,  Steward. 

For  the  year  1879,  William  H.  Hughes,  Foreman  ;  J.  J.  Longfield,  Assistant  Foreman  ; 
A.  C.  Taft,  Secretary ;  J.  W.  Longfield,  Treasurer ;  S.  H.  Longfield,  Steward. 

In  the  year  1880,  the  company  stands  with  a  roll  of  C.  Bernard,  J.  Crawford,  Ferd  Engle, 
William  H.  Hughes,  James  Howe,  J.  J.  Longfield,  J.  W.  Longfield,  S.  H.  Longfield,  J.  F. 
Malaney,  J.  B.  Reynolds,  W.  J.  Schleicher,  George  Schleicher,  A.  C-  Taft,  M.  Whitraore,  W. 
0.  Fuller,  and  officered  by  William  H.  Hughes,  Foreman ;  J.  J.  Longfield,  Assistant  Foreman  ; 
A.  0.  Taft,  Secretary ;  J.  W.  Longfield,  Treasurer  ;  James  Howe,  Steward,  and  are  equipped 
with  one  two-wheeled  hose  cart,  and  one  four-wheeled  carriage,  each  carrying  600  feet  of  rubber 
hose. 

This  company  has  a  record  of  3  minutes  5  seconds,  unreeling  600  feet  hose,  breaking 
couplings,  coupling  again,  and  reeling  upon  cart,  made  J'uly  4,  1877. 

They  have  a  showy  uniform,  consisting  of  white  shirts,  with  red  trimmings,  white  belts  and 
white  leather  hats,  also  red  trimmed. 

27ie  New  E.  W-  Keys  Company. — The  company  was  re-organized  April  9, 1875,  with  the 
following  officers :  James  Ledwith,  Foreman  ;  Andrew  Flom,  Assistant  Foreman  ;  James  M. 
Kelly,  Secretary;  Samuel  G.  Prince,  Treasurer;  J.  C.  Reitberger,  Steward. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1876,  the  officers  elected  were  as  follows :  James  M.  Kelly, 
Foreman;  Andrew  Flom,  Assistant  Foreman;  T.  S.  Leland,  Secretary;  James  Ledwith, 
Treasurer;  Patrick  Lyons,  Steward. 

In  1877,  Patrick  Lyons  was  Foreman  ;  A.  J.  Quamman,  Assistant  Foreman  ;  James  M. 
Kelly  Secretary ;  Timothy  Purcell,  Treasurer  ;  Thomas  Ellis,  Steward. 

,    ,  "  1^78,  Patrick  Lyons  was  re-elected  Foreman,  and  A.  J.  Quamman,  Assistant  Foreman  ; 
Mahgus  Boehmer,  Secretary  ;  T.  S.  Leland,  Treasurer ;  Thomas  Ellis,  Steward. 

In  1879,  James  M.  Kelly  was  Foreman,  and  Karl  Baumann,  Assistant  Foreman  ;  Thomas 
Uleman,  Secretary  ;  Timothy  Purcell,  Treasurer  ;  Patrick  Lyons,  Steward, 
p,  1°  1?80,  James  M.  Kelly  was  re-elected  Foreman,  with  M.  Boehmer,  Assistant  Foreman  ; 
v^darles  Heyl,  Secretary ;  Timothy  Purcell,  Treasurer  ;  Den  Dacy,  Steward ;  with  the  following 
members :  Patrick  "Pyon,  Joseph  Utter,  Hubbard  Fichten,  Thomas  Coleman,  Michael  Lyons, 
Mar.  Oomeford,  Thomas  Ellis,  James  Conlin,  Knute  Swenson,  F.  McKanna. 

MADISON   AS   A    SUMMER    RESORT. 

char '     ,  ^''°°'  *'}®.  l>eautiful  capital  of  Wisconsin,  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  site,  the 
■03  of  Its  exquisite  surroundings,  the  elegance  of  its  houses,  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 
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It  is  located  upon  two  hills  on  the  isthmus  between  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  a  mile  wide. 
Lake  Mendota  is  seven  miles  long  and  four  wide — the  largest  of  the  four  lakes  here.  The 
other  two  are  Waubesa  and  Kegonsa,  all  four  joined  together  by  a  small  stream  [the  Yaharal 
forming  a  magnificent  chain..  These  beautiful  bodies  of  water,  surrounded  by  hills,  forests  and 
undulating  lawns,  make  Madison  famous  as  the  most  beautiful  of  capitals,  and  a  most  desirable 
■  summer  resort. 

"  Of  the  attractions  for  the  tourist,  boating  naturally  takes  the  first  rank,  and  the  lakes 
are  constantly  alive  with  steamers,  sail-boats  and  row-boats.  Regattas  and  races  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Numerous  resorts  on  the  two  largest  lakes — chief  among  them  being  Maple  Bluff 
and  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  on  Lake  Mendota,  and  Tonyawatha  and  Winnequah,  on  Lake 
Monona — contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  the  city.  The  fishing  in  these  lakes  is  superb.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Madison  are  many  charming  drives,  the  favorite  one  being  the  '  University  Drive,' 
leading  through  the  university  campus  and  farm.  The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
are  located  on  a  steep  hill.  From  the  top  of  the  latter  a  delightful  view  is  had  of  the  beautiful 
city  and  its  magnificent  surroundings.     A  sunset  view  from  this  point  is  particularly  grand. 

"  Madison  has  been  laid  out  and  built  with  great  care,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities 
in  the  United  States.  Its  claim  as  a  fine  summer  resort  is  well  founded,  since  it  has  all  the 
requisites  of  one  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  many  opportunities  for  enjoyment  and  rec- 
reation, unsurpassed  hotel  accommodations  and  select  society ;  the  magnificence  of  its  climate 
adding  to  its  popularity." 

UNITED    STATES   AND    STATE   CENSUS. 

The  difierent  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madison  since  it  became  a  city,  made  by 
the  United  States  and  the  State  authorities,  are  as  follows  :  1860,  6,611 ;  1865,  9,191;  1870, 
9,176;  1875,  10,093;  1880,  10,341. 

FOREST    HILL    CEMETERY. 

One  of  the  chief  acts  performed  by  any  civilized  community,  is  the  providing  a  suitable  and 
permanent  place  for  the  interment  of  its  dead  ;  but  when  a  country  is  new  and  sparsely  settled, 
and  deaths  few,  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  subject,  almost  any  sightly  burial-place  being 
considered  good  enough.     The  first  burial-place  was  University  Hill. 

The  next  place  of  burial  was  near,  or  within,  what  is  now  the  Vilas  homestead,  in  Block  61, 
where  but  few  bodies  were  laid,  it  being  deemed  best,  in  1840,  to  make  a  burial-ground  of  a 
sandy  ridge  lying  near,  and  southwest  of,  the  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Ohien  depot.  To  this 
ground  the  remains  of  the  last-mentioned  dead  were  removed., 

On  January  7,  1850,  owing  to  stipulations  made  by  L.  J.  Farwell's  agent,  $175  were 
appropriated  by  the  Village  Council  to  purchase  Block  180  of  his  addition,  he  to  have  the 
privilege  of  selecting  six  burial  lots.  Simeon  Mills,  J.  T.  Clark  and  D.  H.  Wright  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  matter  ;  and  onthe^4th  of  February  following  the  bargain 
was  concluded,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  the  ground  was  platted  and  fenced  at  an 
expense  of  $2.50.  There  were  about  three  and  one-half  acres,  laid  out  into  256  lots,  sixteen  of 
the  larger  size  being  equivalent  to  the  sixty-four  small  ones,  which  were  set  aside  as  a  potters 
field. 

The  situation  and  soil  of  this  cemetery  were  well  adapted  to  its  use,  but  it .  was  wholly 
insufficient  in  size  to  supply  room  for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  dead ;  so  that  by 
the  winter  of  1856,  the  potter's  field  was  full,  and  nearly  all  of  the  other  lots  purchased. 
Accordingly,  action  was  then  taken  by  the  City  Council  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
for  a  burial  place,  and  by  resolution  the  Cemetery  Committee  was  instructed  to  select  and  buy 
the  same. 

On  the  6th  day  of  January,  1857,  the  committee  effected  the  purchase  of  Lots  17,  1°' -^  ' 
20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31  and  32,  in  Lake  Land,  adjacent  to  Madison,  other- 
wise known  as  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  21,  Town  of  Madison,  containing 
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in  all  eighty  acres,  more  or  less,  from  John  and  Maria  Wright,  for  the  sum  of  $10,000  in  city- 
bonds.-  Od  the  10th  of  August,  1867,  the  committee  made  a  formal  report  of  the  transaction  to- 
the  Gity  Council,  and  requested  that  they  be  authorized  to  have  forty  acres  of  the  south  end 
of  the  land  surveyed  into  suitable  lots,  and  platted  and  numbered,  and  be  exposed  and  sold  at 
public  vendue.  Also,  that  twenty  acres  should  be  surveyed  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  tract 
and  laid  out  with  alleys  and  carriage-ways,  to  be  used  as  a  potter's  field.  Also,  to  have  sucb 
amounts  of  land  surveyed  and  platted  from  the  remainder,'  for  the  exclusive  and  separate  use  of 
the  Catholics  and  Jews,  as  they  might  wish  to  purchase,  they  to  pay  cost  price  per  acre ;  and 
further,  be  it  resolved,  "  That  the  moneys  accruing  from  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery,  as  well  as  the  funds  that  may  accrue  from  the  old  cemetery,  be  set  apart  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  ground  in  the  new  cemetery."  The  committee  were  authorized  to  com- 
mence the  survey,  and  prosecute  the  work  as  fast  as  practicable.  The  survey  was  begun  upor» 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Hough,  but  owing  to  his  death  it  was  completed  and  mapped  by  A.  Ligowsky, 
the  work  being  finished  by  January  1,  1862. 

Eighteen  and  sixty-three  one-hundredth  acres  of  land  were  sold  to  the  Catholics  off  from 
the  northwest  corner,  the  same  being  separated  from  the  Protestant  ground  by  the  Mineral  Point 
road.  The  latter  was  then  laid  out  into  irregular  Sections  33,  in  number,  they  being  intersectea 
in  part  by  convenient  driveways  and  walks.  Section  10,  containing  seventy-nine  lots,  was 
purchased  by  the  Jews  for  their  exclusive  use. 

There  are  in  all  1,474  lots  staked  out  in  the  northwest  part,  including  the  Jewisli  section, 
grading  in  size  from  400  to  1,600  square  feet,  the  average  price  per  lot  being  $25.  The  idea  of 
selling  lots  at  vendue  did  not  prove  a  success,  neither  was  the  Potter's  Field  maintained  upon  the 
large  scale  at  first  recommended  ;  and  instead  of  the  south  end  of  the  grounds  being  sold  nnd 
occupied  first,  the  reverse  was  the  case,  the  north  part  being  selected.  There  are  yet  sixteen 
sections  not  staked  out  or  improved,  and  which  are  separated  from  the  improved  sections  by  a 
wide  avenue. 

In  May,  1868,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Madison, 
stating  that  no  burial  should  thereafter  be  made  on  the  old  cemetery  ground  (Block  180),  except 
upon  the  lots  before  sold.  There  are  lots  set  aside  in  the  east  part  of  the  new  cemetery 
suitable  in  size  to  bury  the  soldiers  of  the  Federal  arid  Confederate  armies  who  have 
died  in  Madison,  or  who  have  been  brought  here  and  interred.  There  are  194  Union  dead 
resting  here,  and  a  short  distance  from  them  136  Confederate  dead  are  lying.  The  lot  of  the^ 
Union  dead  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  erected  by  the  General  Government,  in  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  fence  round  Capitol  Park.     Their  names  are  as  follows : 

James  A.  Alderman,  Samuel  Atherton,  H.  P.  Osgood,  Ezra  Adwood,  W.  H.  Ashley,. 
Mmuel  U.  Alberton,  George  Anderson,  C.  Anderson,  Ozoda  Auga,  Samuel  Atherton,  A.  Brant, 
W.  G.  Baker,  A.  0.  Barnes,  Chauncey  Baker,  James  Bolton,  Cyrus  Baker,  John  Berger,  Daniel 
C.  Barts,  William  Barber,  Gustavo  Beck,  George  W.  Branch,  S.  N.  Beecher,  Charles  H.  Bar- 
ber, William  Beardsley,  Austin  Cartman,  David  F.  Chambers,  William  Cady,  W.  H.  Campbell, 
beorge  A.  Cowan,  Charles  H.  Capsin,  Thomas  Chambers,  Ola  Chustoporson,  Marius  Comatock, 
J-  N.  Crawford,  John  P.  Clark,  J.  H.  Cross,  Hiram  Cronch,  George  Cass,  John  W.  Davis, 

m"t^  ^^'^ooriJieart,  Eber  H.  Dair,  Edward  J.  Doane,  Israel  Darrien,  Joseph  Downey,  Will- 
iam M  Davis.Jacob  Davy,  W.  H.  Dunken,  Philip  Dodge.  George  S.  De  Cay,  William  Farmer,, 
wamel  Federly,  John  Foley,  George  Fox,  E.  N.  Fitch,  Edmond  Gee,  Corwin  Gregory,  Ferdi- 
nand (jrout,  Thomas  Gaffany,  David  Graham,  John  Grosmeyer,  Eendi  M.  Graham,  Wilhelm> 
L  H  T  n  u  ""^  Olivers,  Cyrus  Gillette,  Patrick  Gatley,  Joel  Geer,  John  Garrick,  H.  C. 
n  li  li  "°''°'^'  Sebastian  Hockmuth,  George  W.  Hoyt,  Albert  Harrington,  Isaac  Hollis, 
neni7  Hall  Alexander  Hays,  E.  P.  Hendrick,  John  Hook,  George  Hollis,  Miller  B.  Hively, 
Irrfu  °  '  "^"^"^P^  Hatum,  George  N.  Hamilton,  Jacob  Hare,  Eber  H.  Hills,  J.  B.  Haun, 
Gillett  A^f  ^%^«"''ge  N.  Hildan,  W.  F.  Howe,  J.  D.  Hager,  J.  Hen,  Edward  Jameson,  Corus 
D  K  V.  "'■®'*  ''°°es.  Eugene  Johnson,  Horace  Jenney,  David  L.  Johnston,  Isaac  G.  Kendall, 
■  ^-  Aeppers,  Henry  Knoche,  Edward  S.  Kingman,  Joseph  Libby,  William  Landboye,  G.  W. 
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Longfellow,  Alfred  Lilly,  Leverity  Larson,  Lars  Larsten,  Joseph  S.  Lambert,  Andrew  Lanergap 
Oliver  Langilon,  Elias  Lang,  Addison  Lemon,  W.  W.  Lathrop,  Lewis  Larson,  Charles  Lattin' 
George  Martin,  George  Mulanphy,  John  Miller,  G.  W.  Morehead,  Andrew  Mathison,  W.  Mar- 
shall, William  Manley,  Mr.  Moore,  Mathias  Mebber,  M.  H.  McDonnell,  Jasper  Newham,  Alason 
Neil,  Nicholas  Oliver,  John  Olsen,  Philip  Perry,  Charles  Porter,  Levi  Peckhan,  Lush  Prabst 
Frederick  Plumm,  Truman  Peck,  William  Power,  William  Pendergrast,  Alexander  Quinnetto 
Frank  Robinson,  Ernst  Rasse,  William  Reed,  Harrison  Rogers,  Jacob  Richinson,  Benjamin 
Rector,  Philetus  Sutton,  Hiram  Stedman,  Peter  Summer,  Thomas  Smith,  Finley  Smith,  Stan- 
ford Stafford,  Henry  Sheldon,  Edward  F.  Smith,  Franklin  Summons,  John  Story,  Henry  Smith, 
Joseph  B.  Seton,  Mr.  Schultz,  Peter  J.  Suttler,  Francis  Schofield,  M.  Sixton,  J.  Story,  Peter 
H.  Sabin,  Charles  H.  Sereivus,  S.  L.  Strats,  Benjamin  Taylor,  E.  C.  Tubbs,  James  Taylor, 
Aslack  Torgenson,  Mathias  Thomas,  Robert  A.  Thomson,  C.  D.  Thornton,  Thomas  W.  Thomson, 
Niles  Torston,  C.  S.  Thomson,  John  Tews,  J.  M.  Velvick,  William  Vanbeek,  Chester  Worden, 
Nelson  M.  West,  In  vie  Whitlate,  Henry  C.  Wilcox,  James  Wood,  Matthias  Webber,  C.  A. 
Weaber,  Joseph  H.  Wisel,  W.  M.  Withington,  John  Williams,  N.  B.  Wickham,  John  Wa-ha-wash, 
Henry  L.  Wright,  Harry  Waschall,  Gilbert  Woolson,  John  Whitmore,  Gilbert  Wilson. 

The  cemetery  is  in  the  town  of  Madison,  and  lies  two  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  the 
(iapitol.  It  is  inclosed,  having  a  neat  picket  fence  in  front.  Since  it  was  first  platted;  many  con- 
spicuous monuments,  of  marble  and  granite,  have  been  raised  in  remembrance  of  the  departed, 
and  several  other  valuable  and  pleasing  improvements  made,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  stone  charnel  house,  the  well  tower  and  windmill,  and  the  chapel.  The  two  last  named  are 
especially  worthy  of  mention ;  the  well,  165  feet  deep,  has  a  windmill  tower  erected  over  it, 
which  supports  a  large  tank,  forty-six  feet  from  the  ground,  that  holds  the  water  supply  needed ; 
the  tower  is  over  seventy  feet  high,  and  from  its  top  may  be  obtained  an  extended  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  chapel,  erected  in  1878  by  Mrs.  John  Catlin,  as  a  memorial  to  her 
deceased  husband,  one  of  the  noted  pioneers  of  Madison,  and  presented  to  the  city,  is  the  most 
attractive  and  ornamental  feature  on  the  grounds.  It  is  eighteen  and  a  half  by  twenty-six  feet, 
with  entrance  7x10  feet ;  above,  are  a  bell-tower  and  spire.  The  structure  is  of  Madison  quarry 
stone,  trimmed  with  Bedford  marble,  and  cost  $3,300  finished  and  furnished.  The  floor  is  laid 
of  Philadelphia  tile,  tessellated  in  style,  with  drab,  blue  and  red  sections ;  the  windows  are  of 
stained  glass,  and  the  furnishings  are  of  solid  walnut  and  ash ;  it  will  accommodate  seventy 
people. 

The  improved  portion  of  the  cemetery  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  graves,  vaults, 
walks  and  drive-ways  are  tastefully  ornamented  by  shrubbery  and  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  burial-places  in  Wisconsin.  The  present  Cemetery  Commissioners  are  Darwin 
Clark,  C.  P.  Chapman  and  D.  Fitch ;  the  latter  also  being  Superintendent. 

BREWERIES. 

Capital  Brewery,  located  corner  of  State  and  Gorham  streets,  was  erected  by  William 
Voght,  about  the  year  1854;  he  continued  the  business  until  1863,  when  the  property  was  pur- 
chased by  Joseph  Hausmann,  the  present  owner  and  proprietor.  Immediately  after  coming  into 
possession,  Mr.  Hausmann  began  building  and  remodeling,  and  soon  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
of  the  original  structure.  The  Capital  is  one  of  the  finest  breweries  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  main  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and  consists  of  malt-house,  brewery  and  ice- 
house, is  45x125,  with  an  ice-house  in  rear,  30x65.  There  is  also  a  saloon,  30x60,  and  residence 
adjoining,  24x50,  built  of  brick,  and  two  stories  in  height.  The  whole  represents  an  outlay  of 
$70,000,  with  a  capacity  of  8,000  barrels  per  annum. 

Brickheimer's  Brewery,  located  on  King  street,  opposite  Capital  House,  was  erected  for  a 
plow-factory  by  Billings  &  Carman,  in  1856,  and  conducted  as  such  until  1865,  when  the  prop- 
erty was  purchased  by  M.  Brickheimer,  who,  after  making  a  number  of  improvements  and  put- 
ting in  machinery,  converted  it  to  its  present  use,  at  a  cost  of  |25,000.  The  main  building  is 
used  for  a  saloon  and  storage  purposes.     It  is  47x70  feet.     The  brewery  is  40x60  feet,  and  the 
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ice-house  24x70  feet.     The  buildings  occupy  nearly  a  block,  fronting  on  King  and  Wilson 
streets.     Mr.  Brickheimer  manufactures,  on  an  average,  2,000  barrels  of  beer  annually. 

Sprecher's  Brewery,  located  on  the  corner  of  Blount  and  Williamson  streets,  is  the  oldest 
brewery  in  Madison.  It  was  erected  by  Fred  Sprecher  in  1848,  who  continued  the  business 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  The  property  was  then  leased  to  Hausmann  &  Brickheimer  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  it  was  rented  to  George  Rochenbach  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  when  the  present  owner,  Peter  Fauerbach,  leased  it  for  ten  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  he  purchased  the  property  ;  this  was  on  the  14th  of  October,  1878. 
The  brewery  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  barrels  a  year,  and  represents  an  outlay  of  $10,000.  . 

hooley's  opera  house. 

This  edifice,  situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Block  89,  is  constructed  of  brick,  and 
covers  an  area  of  63x92  feet.  It  is  four  stories  in  height.  The  first  three  stories  were  erected 
in  1855  and  1856.  Subsequently,  the  fourth  story  was  added,  Peter  H.  Van  Bergen  being  the 
builder.  The  lower  floor  was,  soon  after  completion,  occupied  by  the  post  office  and  by  various 
stores;  the  second  floor  was  divided  into  large  and  small  rooms,  and  was  used  for  ofiRces  or  sim- 
ilar purposes,  and  the  third  and  fourth  stories  were  taken  for  a  public  hall  or  theater,  as  it  was 
then  called,  this  being' the  first  regular  theater-hall  opened  in  the  city.  In  1860  or  1861,  the 
ownership  of  the  building  passed  to  the  estate  of  P.  H.  Dater,  Jr.,  and,  after  that,  in  the  fall  of 
1869,  it  became  the  property  of  R.  M.  Hooley.  Immediately  Mr.  Hooley  began  remodeling 
and  making  changes  in  the  building,  which,  when  completed,  cost  $6,000,  the  three  upper 
stories  being  converted  into  the  present  attractive  and  commodious  opera-hall  auditorium  and 
stage.  The  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  for  800.  The  work  was  completed  in  February,  1871, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  that  month,  the  hall  was  dedicated  with  a  grand  operatic 
entertainment,  given  by  the  amateur  talent  of  the  city,  the  building  being  christened  Hooley's 
Opera  House.  The  opera  house  during  the  year  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and,  in 
1872,  it  became  the  property  of  the  present  owner,  G.  B.  Burrows. 

THE    MADISON    MAENNEKCHOR. 

This  society  was  founded  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  1853.  About  that  time  there 
was  organized  and  in  existence  a  quartette  of  male  voices,  which,  by  its  renditions  of  popular 
songs,  won  for  itself  some  local  renown.  It  served  as  a  stimulus  for  further  eflbrts  in  the 
direction  of  a  song  society,  and  it  was  not  long  afterward  enlarged  to  a  double  quartette,  con- 
sisting of  Franz  Massing,  Caspar  Zwicky,  John  Eberhard,  Theodor  Herfurth,  Ernst  Doerg- 
schlag,  A.  P.  Doergschlag,'  Frederick  Unger  and  Daniel  Maul,  which  may  well  be  considered  the 
foundation  of  the  present  chorus. 

Ihis  double  quartette  had  not  been  in  existence  very  long  when  a  considerable  number  of 
young  and  talented  singers  manifested  a  strong  desire  of  joining  its  ranks,  and  it  then  resolved 
to  re-organlze  as  a  male  chorus.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Franz  Massing,  this  male  chorus, 
to  which  at  the  time  had  been  added  the  names  of  R.  Baus,  J.  Kilb,  Fr.  Sauthoff,  G. 
brimm  A.  Pickarts,  J.  Pickarts,  Carl  Miller,  F.  Pecher,  F.  Kurz,  Chr.  Hinrichs,  C.  W. 
tieyl,  J.  G.  Ott,  and  some  others,  continued  to  prosper  and  flourish,  and,  in  1857,  on  October 
^'.*''^^^°'' took  place  which  evidenced  the  high  degree ^  of  popularity  which  the  chorus  had 
a  tamed.  On  that  day  the  ladies  of  Madison  presented  to  the  chorus  a  magnificent  flag,  bear- 
ing the  mscription,  "Dem  Madison  Maennerchor  sewidmet  von  den  Frauen  und  Yungfrauen, 
am  24en  October,  1857." 

b   H  a5^'*t7        ^""'^  time,  the  chorus,  by  reason  of  various  circumstances,  was  forced  to  dis- 

"  '  ■'    ''■.■^'^'■'^  assumed  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  flag,  and  it  remained  in  his 

poMession  until  October  25,  1870.     At  this  period,  the  chorus  having  once  more  re-organized, 

euard*!?'  ^'^^  '^^  during  the  intervening  years,  unfurled  the  flag  which  he  had  so  well 
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The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  festivity,'  and  created  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
members,  who  at  that  time  were  the  following:  Messrs.  R.  Baus,  F.  Pecher,  George  Heuer 
Charles  Kayser,  C.  H.  Heyl,  Chr.  Hinrichs,  Carl  Karstens,  W.  Krueger,  F.  SauthofF,  August 
Sauthoflf,  August  Scheibel,  William  Scheibel,  John  Stock,  A.  Lund,  John  Grass,  Carl  Miller 
August  Herfurth,  W.  A.  Oppel  and  Frederick  Kurtz.  Prof.  A.  Pickarts,  whose  memory  will 
never  leave  us,  was  chosen  director,  and  held  that  position  until  his  untimely  death,  tinder 
his  matchless  leadership,  the  chorus  advanced  in  membership,  capability  and  popularity,  to  an 
extent  unknown  to  its  former  days,  and  its  present  moat  favorable  status  may  be  largely  attrib- 
uted to  his  untiring  efforts. 

The  chorus  numbers  now  forty-eigly;  active,  thirty-six  passive  and  five  honorary  members, 
which  makes  it  the  largest  society  in  the  "  Nordwestliche  Saengerbund,"  of  which  it  became  a 
member  in  1870. 

The  present  Director  is  Prof.  J.  Bi-ahn,'a  very  able  and  efB^cient  musician.  The  Maenner- 
chor  took  part  in  the  following  musical  festivals:  At  Milwaukee,  in  1856;  in  the  second  festi- 
val at  Milwaukee,  under  the  name  of  "  Gesangsektion  des  Madison  Turnvereins ; "  in  the 
next  festival,  at  Watertown,  under  the  name  of  !•' Mozart  Club,"  and,  under  its  auspices  was 
held  the  fourth  musical  festival,  at  Madison.  In  1879,  it  participated  in  the  competition 
for  a  prize  at  the  ninth  festival  in  Milwaukee,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  prize, 
consisting  of  an  elegant  silver  cup,  inscribed,  "Zur  Brinnerung  an  das  neunte  Saengerfest  des 
Nordwestlichen  Saengerbundes,  Milwaukee,  1879."  In  1881,  the  tenth  musical  festival  of  the 
Bund  will  take  place  in  Madison,  for  which  occasion  the  Maennerchor  has  assumed  the  manage- 
ment. 

ST.  George's  society. 

The  first  call  toward  organizing  this  society  was  extended  to  all  Englishmen  re- 
siding in  Madison  and  vicinity,  to  meet  at  the  old  Fairchild  Hall,  on  August  30,  1856. 
When  the  meeting  was  convened,  representatives  of  Great  Britain  from  Milwaukee,  and  other 
distant  localties  in  the  State,  were  present,  as  well  as  home  residents.  The  society  was  organized 
with  thirty-five  members.  Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins,  being  called  to  the  chair,  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  nominate  officers,  draft  a  constitution,  and  secure  a  charter.  The  officers 
nominated  and  elected  were :  Joseph  Hobbins,  President ;  J.  W.  Mayhew  and  William 
Wallace,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries  ;  Henry  Wright,  Treasurer ;  William  B. 
Jarvis,  First  Vice  President;  Richard  Shorrocks,  Second  Vice  President ;  Dr.  William  Hobbins, 
Physician,  and  Rev.  David  Keene,  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Milwaukee,  Chaplain.  The  society 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  October  13,  1856,  as  follows : 

Section.  1.  Joseph  Hobbins,  William  B.  Jarvis,  George  H.  Barwise,  Joseph  W.  Mayhew  and  Edward  Thompson, 
together  with  such  other  persons  as  may  become  associated  with  them  under  this  charter,  are  hereby  ooDslituted  a 
body  corporate,  located  in  the  city  of  Madison, "by  the  name  of  the  St.  George's  Society. 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  of  said  society  are  benevolent,  and  to  afford  relief  to  indigent  natives  of  England,  and 
their  wives  and  children. 

Sec.  3.  Such  corporation  shall  have  power  to  establish  for  its  government  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  to  elect 
its  officers  and  prescribe  their  duties,  to  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  to  expel  any  of  its  members,  and  to  possess  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  necessary  to  carry  out  and  fulfill  the  objects  of  this  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  corporation  may  purchase  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate ;  but  the  annual  income  of  the 
said  real  and  personal  estate  which  the  said  corporation  may  at  one  time  hold,  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  corporation  shall  possess  the  general  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  general  restrictions  and 
■liabilities  prescribed  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  society,  none  but  Englishmen  can  be  members,  and 
they  must  hold  four  regular  meetings  each  year,  besides  the  annual  fete  to  be  held  on  St.  George  s 
•day,  April  23.  In  other  respects,  the  constitution  is  similar  to  those  usually  adopted  by  benev- 
olent societies. 

This  society  has  always  done  what  it  could  for  distressed  countrymen.  One  act  particularly 
•worthy  of  note,  was  the  sending,  in  February,  1863,  of  fifty-three  barrels  of  flour  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  starving  manufacturing  operatives  of  Manchester,  England. 
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Early  in  the  rebellion  the  members  unanimously  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment  and  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  they  voted  to,  and  did,  defer  their  annual 
•dinner  and  attended  the  obsequies  of  that  great  man  in  a  body.  They  also  sent  condolences  to 
Secretary  Seward,  from  whom  they  received  a  very  appreciative  reply,  and  a  published  volume  of 
the  condolences  received  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

On  their  tenth  anniversary,  a  very  flattering  testimonial,  an  edition  of  Addison's  complete 
works  was  presented  to  Dr.  Joseph  Hobbins,  who  had  been  President  up  to  that  time.  The  society 
is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  is  the  only  one  that  has  an  independent  charter.  They 
have  a  room  in  Brown's  Block,  suitably  fitted  up  and  adorned  with  British  emblems,  and  are  in 
» reasonably  prosperous  condition. 

MADISON  INSTITUTE. 

The  Madison  Institute  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature,  approved  July  13,  1853. 
Its  object  was  "  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  sustaining  at  Madison  a  reading  room  and 
library,  and  for  providing  for  and  instituting  literary  and  scientific  lectures,  and  other  means  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  ^ 

Its  charter  members  were  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Leonard  J.  Farwell,  David  J.  Powers,  George 
P.  Delaplaine,  John  W.  Hunt,  Julius  P.  Atwood,  Beriah  Brown,  David  Atwood,  Elisha  Burdick, 
Nahaniel  W.  Dean  and  Elisha  W.  Keyes. 

The  officers  were  John  H.  Lathrop,  President ;  Frank  H.  Firman,  Recording  Secretary  ; 
Benjamin  F.  Hopkins,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Johnson  J.  Starks,  Treasurer. 

The  institute  was  supported  by  annual  dues,  by  subscription,  and  by  funds  raised  by  lectures, 
dramatic  entertainments  and  festivals. 

The  first  lecture  given  under  direction  of  the  society  was  by  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  December  11,  1854;  subject,  "  The  Mormons  and  their  Prophet." 

From  the  time  of  its  incorporation  till  1860,  the  institute  prospered,  but  during  the  war  the 
society  had  few  regular  meetings,  the  library  being  kept  in  a  law  office  in  the  city.  In  1866, 
through  the  exertions  of  J.  C.  Ford  and  others,  the  interest  in  the  institute  revived.  In  1867, 
the  society  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  Common  Council,  of  rooms  in  the  city  hall ;  the 
library  consisting  at  that  time  of  over  800  volumes. 

The  institute  library  remained  in  the  city  hall  till  May,  1875,  when  the  society  donated  the 
use  of  their  entire  library  of  over  3,000  volumes  to  the  Madison  Free  Library. 

WATER    SUPPLY. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1855,  the  Madison  Hydraulic  Company  was  chartered,  and 
afterward  fully  organized.  Its  object  was  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  a  full  and  certain  supply  at 
all  times  of  pure  fresh  water.  In  doing  so,  arrangements  were  to  be  perfected  to  take  water 
from  Lake  Mendota  of  a  depth  of  at  least  twenty  feet,  and,  by  steam  or  other  power,  force  it 
into  a  reservoir  upon  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  university  buildings — this  hill  being  about  forty 
teet  higher  than  the  capitol  park.  A  six  or  eight  inch  pipe  was  to  convey  the  water  east — the 
whole  length  of  State  street — sending  off  smaller  branches  at  the  intersection  of  streets.  It  was 
supposed  that  water  could  be  conveyed  into  the  third  stories  of  every  building  about  the  park, 
and  much  higher  on  the  lower  grounds.  It  was  also  proposed  to  have  two  or  more  fountains  in 
San  nrlff*™*^  grounds,  and  four  within  the  capitol  park.  The  whole  expense  was  not  to  exceed 
PU.OOO.    The  officers  of  the  company  were  H.  A.  Tenney,  President ;  William  A.  White,  Secre- 

yi  and  Leonard  J.  Farwell,  Treasurer.  The  company  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  their 
pans.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock  subscribed  to  warrant  the  undertaking,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned. 

Th  R  ^  ^sgislature  of  1878  passed  an  appropriation  for  a  water  supply  for  the  State  house, 
in  187fi^^°i^  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  had  constructed  a  supply  for  the  university  buildings 
dunli    t  "^  which  the  State  now  took  advantage  by  enlarging  the  works  and  placing  a 

p  icate  pump  of  large  capacity  to  assist  the  one  already  in  place.      The  water  was  obtained 
i^ase  Mendota,  through  a  pipe  extending  down  300  feet  into  the  lake,  where  the  water  is 
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deep  and  pure.  From  here  it  is  elevated  to  a  large  iron  supply  tank  in  the  dome  of  university 
hall ;  thence,  by  means  of  a  system  of  pipes,  it  is  distributed  to  the  various  buildings  and 
hydrants  upon  the  university  grounds.  Proper  connections  being  made,  a  ten-inch  pipe  wa» 
laid  along  State  street  to  the  State  house.  At  the  several  depressions  and  elevations  along  the 
line  the  pipe  was  tapped  for  blow-offs  of  mud  and  air,  and  the  same  terminated  in  fire  hydrants, 
In  the  Capitol  there  is  a  stand-pipe  extending  ten  feet  above  the  roof,  which  gives  sufficient 
pressure  for  fire  streams.  The  line  is  nearly  one  mile  long  and  is  susceptible  of  extension  at 
any  time  that  necessity  calls  for  it.  Provisions  were  made  for  branch  pipes  at  important  points. 
The  State  house  is  provided  with  a  very  complete  system  of  fire  protection  from  basement 
to  attic.  The  latter  can  be  deluged  by  spray  at  a  moment's  notice  by  the  tank  pressure  from 
the  university,  so  as  to  extinguish  any  fire  that  may  there  originate.  The  water  is  soft,  and 
there  has  been  no  complaint  from  scaling  of  the  heating-boilers  since  its  use  began.  A  number 
of  hydrants  about  the  capitol  and  park  are  abundantly  provided  with  water ;  also  the  Centennial 
fountain,  which  was  erected  in  1878,  and  throws  off  its  cooling  spray  during  the  sultry  season 
of  the  year.  The  city  has  no  water  works.  Most  of  the  private  business  houses  are  abundantly 
supplied  from  wells  of  very  pure  water. 

HEALTH    OF   MADISON. 

Of  the  almost  perfect  salubrity  of  Madison  there  can  be  no  question.  It  has  but  little 
endemic  disease,  such  as  bilious  fever  or  typhoid  fever,  or  fully  developed  ague,  and  the  epidem- 
ics which  have  occasionally  visited  it  have  been  of  a  very  mild  type  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  and  less  healthy  places.  This  has  been  particularly  observable  with  measles  and  scarlet 
fever,  the  latter  so  fatal,  and  the  former  so  subject  to  more  or  less  serious  complications  in  the 
Eastern  cities. 

People  generally,  residents  of  Madison,  are  healthy  looking.  This  applies  particularly  to 
children  and  young  people,  thus  affording  the  best  indication  of  all  others  of  the  salubrity  of 
our  location.  The  mortality  among  little  children,  so  fearfully  great  in  the  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic borders  and  of  older  countries,  we  are  altogether  free  from,  and  our  death  rate  for  all  ages 
only  fractional  as  compared  with  very  many  other  places. 

For  that  large  class  of  persons  on  the  Eastern  coast  and  elsewhere  who  suffer  from  that 
peculiar  and  inveterate  form  of  dyspepsia,  best  known  as  nervous  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  for  those 
thousand  and  one  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  "ministerial  throat  ail"  so  rife  in  the  places 
referred  to,  Madison  offers  a  salutary  and  safe  resort.  Such  affections  are  here  almost  unknown, 
save  as  cases  of  importation.  Its  comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  equable  climate  and  high  and 
inland  situation,  together  with  the  more  simple  and  regular  habits  of  living  of  its  inhabitants, 
their  out-door  exercise  in  hunting,  fishing  and  boating,  furnish  them  at  once  with  the  best 
restorative  and  preventive. 

The  most  noticeable  feature,  however,  of  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Madison  over 
disease  is  in  the  progress  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  ordinary  consumption.  Cases  far  advanced 
in  this  disease,  progressing  with  a  fatal  rapidity  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  cities  of  the  East, 
are,  on  coming  here,  checked  in  their  course,  and  life  that  seemed  not  worth  more  than  a  few 
weeks'  miserable  lease  lengthened  out  to  eighteen  months  or  two  years  or  longer,  the  acute 
cases  becoming  chronic. 

Very  numerous,  indeed,  are  the  instances  met  with  in  Madison  of  consumptive  persons 
coming  from  Europe  and  from  the  East  in  the  first  stages  of  phthisis  who  have  regained  their 
health  under  the  happy  influence  of  the  climate  and  of  the  more  natural  mode  of  living,  and 
this,  too,  with  but  little  medical  aid. 

A  remarkable,  distinctive  and  self-evident  fact  confirmatory  of  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  before  expressed  as  to  the  comparatively  perfect  salubrity  of  Madison,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  foreigners  who  throng  our  streets.  They  not  only  retain  their 
native  clear  and  healthy  complexion  but  maintain  their  flesh,  increasing  and  prospering. 
Whether  German,  English,  ^rish,  Scotch,  Dutch  or  Norwegian,  there  is  no  falling-off,,froni 
their  good  physical  condition. 
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schools. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  A.  A.  Bird  employed  Miss  Louisa  Brayton,  of  Aztalan,  to  teach 
the  children  of  his  family,  before  the  summer  was  over,  several  other  families  sent  their  children 
to  be  instructed  by  Miss  Brayton,  thus  establishing  the  first  school  ever  taught  in  Madison.  Miss 
Rhoda  Pierce  taught  in  the  summer  of  1839.  The  following  winter,  Edgar  S.  Searle  had  charge 
of  the  school,  succeeded  in  1840  by  E.  M.  Williamson.  These  gentlemen  and  their  successors 
taught  in  a  small  building  on  the  corner  of  Pinckney  and  Dayton  streets.  The  building  was  a 
wooden  frame,  the  inner  sides  of  the  walls  being  filled  with  brick,  and  entirely  destitute  of  the  mod- 
ern conveniences  of  schoolhouses  at  the  piesent  day.  Four  sticks  driven  into — sometimes  through 
—a  slab,  convex  side  down,  formed  movable  seats.  Mr.  Williamson  taught  boys  only,  his  school 
numbering  six  pupils.  Girls  were  taught  at  the  same  time  by  Miss  Pierce  in  an  old  building, 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  Dean's  Block.  At  this  early  day,  thirteen 
pupils  comprised  the  membership  of  the  Madison  school.  Mr.  Williamson  conducted  the 
school  two  terms.  Darwin  Clark  taught  in  the  winter  of  1841  and  1842,  with  Miss  Lucia  Smith, 
having  charge  of  the  school  in  the  summers  of  1841,  1842  and  1843.  Messrs.  Conkey, 
Badger  and  Holt  succeeded  Mr.  Clark,  the  following  winters. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1841,  application  was  made  to  David  Brigham,  James  Morrison 
and  Burk  Fairchild,  School  Commissioners  for  the  county  of  Dane,  to  set  o£F  Township  7,  of 
Range  9  east,  to  be  organized  as  School  District  No.  1.  This  was  the  first  action  had  relative  to 
the  organization  of  schools  und,er  Territorial  laws  in  Dane  County ;  the  application  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Almon  Lull,  Ira  W.  Bird,  E.  Quivey,  Peter  W.  Matts  and  Nicholas  Smith.  The  Com- 
missioners took  the  same  into  consideration,  and  on  the  25th  reported  favorably,  and  set  ofi"  the 
territory  described  as  District  No  1.  On  January  24,  the  district  was  enlarged  by  including 
Township  8,  which  was  attached  February  15,  1841. 

In  May,  1842,  James  Morrison,  President,  and  Simeon  Mills,  Secretary,  of  the  Board  of 
iTustees  of  Madison  Select  Female  School,  announced  that  they  had  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Gay  as  teacher. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  had,  at  this  date,  1844,  so  largely  increased, 
and  the  population  so  augmented,  that  it  was  determined  to  lengthen  the  school  term,  which  had 
heretofore  been  of  three  and  four  months'  duration,  and  continue  the  school  during  the  year. 
Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  David  H.  Wright,  of  Madison,  took  charge  of  the  school, 
ana  continued  it  until  the  spring  of  1845.  The  school  now  numbered  nearly  one  hundred 
pupils,  the  room  being  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  A  novel  contrivance  in  the  school-room  for 
h^lf  vf''?'^  "f  relieving  its  crowded  state,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  This  consisted  of  a  long 
a  """*  ^'"■oss  the  end  of  the  room,  and  above  the  door,  to  which  a  ladder  at  one  end  gave 
th  T  1,  shelf  was  used  for  "stowing  away  "  the  smaller  boys  and  girls.  To  save  time, 
the'  **°  r  '"^1"^'^%  caught  the  juveniles  in  hand,  and  by  an  expert  toss,  deposited  them  in 
ished  th*' '"  "  ^^^  8*-"®Fy-"  ^°  *^  summer  of  1845,  Miss  Smedley  taught  one  term,  which  fin- 
course  of  discipline  in  this  building.     In  the  summer  of  this  year,  another  schoolhouse 
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was  built,  now  known  as  the  "Little  Brick,"  on  Butler  street,  near  Washington  avenue.  This 
was  divided  by  partition  into  two  rooms  to  accommodate  two  teachers.  It  was  large  and  com- 
modious for  the  time.  A.  A.  Bird  was  the  contractor ;  the  house  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
f  1,000.  Jerome  R.  Brigham  was  the  first  teacher,  in  the  fall  of  1845  and  winter  following,  and 
was  Succeeded  by  Royal  Buck,  who  continued  two  years. 

A  school  meeting  was  called  to  be  held  March  22, 1846,  to  vote  a  tax  for  building  a  school- 
house,  signed  I.  Washington  Bird,  Clerk. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  March  23,  1847,  all  that  portion  of  Dane 
County  known  as  the  village  of  Madison,  was  organized  under  the  name  of  "  Madison  Village 
School  District  No.  1." 

An  enumeration  of  school  children,  taken  March  10,  showed  that  there  were  142  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty.  The  amount  of  school  money  apportioned  the  district  was 
$232.48.  The  annual  statement  of  the  board,  made  for  the  year  ending  October,  1847,  showed 
that  two  male  teachers  and  one  female  teacher  were  employed.  School  t&ught  by  male  teachers, 
nine  months ;  and  nineteen  weeks  by  female  teacher. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  made  a  report  of  resources  and  expenditures 
to  April  6,  1847  ;  whole  amount  of  receipts,  $8,200.48  ;  expenditures,  $2,510.82. 

The  Madison  Express,  of  March  23,  1847,  referring  to  the  growth  of  the  village,  says : 
"  From  present  appearance,  building  would  be,  this  season,  threefold  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  Among  the  rest,  is  the  brick  academy,  which  is  to  cost  about  $3,000."  This  build- 
ing was  located  on  Lot  4,  Block  82,  corner  of  Wisconsin  avenue  and  Johnson  street.  The  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  State  University  was  held  therein  soon  after  its  organization.  The 
structure  was  demolished  in  May,  1873.  to  make  room  for  the  new  City  High  School. 

A  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  School  District  No.  1,  town  of  Madison,  was  held  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1850.  D.  H.  Wright,  then  Town  Superintendent  of  Schools,  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  the  following  district  ofiicers  were  elected :  William  C.  Wells,  Director ;  Benjamin 
Holt,  Treasurer  ;  and  Simeon  Mills,  Clerk.  The  census  taken  April  1,  of  the  same  year,  shows 
the  number  of  children  residing  in  the  district,  over  four  and  under  twenty  years,  to  be  317 ; 
whole  number  attending  school,  153.  May  11,  of  this  year,  James  L.  Enos  was  engaged  to 
teach  the  district  school  three  months,  at  $30  a  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  was 
re-engaged,  and  continued  for  two  years.  It  seems  that  efforts  were  here  made  by  Mr.  Enos  to 
inaugurate  the  graded  school  system.  The  school  was  divided  into  two  departments,  Mrs.  Church 
having  charge  of  the  primary. 

September  1,  Simeon  Mills,  Clerk  of  School  District  No.  1,  comprising  the  village  of 
Madison,  made  a  report,  showing  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age  was  503 ;  that  a 
school  had  been  taught  by  James  L.  Enos  for  three  months,  since  the  formation  of  the  district. 
J.  Lyman  Wright  succeeded  Mr.  Enos  in  the  winter  of  1853-54. 

In  April,  1854,  Damon  Y.  Kilgore  was  engaged  as  Principal  of  the  public  school,  and 
commenced  his  labors  in  the  small  brick  schoolhouse  on  Washington  avenue,  now  known  as  the 
"  Little  Brick  Schoolhouse."  On  the  first  day  there  were  twenty-three  pupils  present,  of  dif 
ferent  grades,  speaking  different  languages,  and  presenting  a  variegated  appearance.  For  various 
reasons,  several  of  the  pupils  were  sent  home  the  first  day  to  be  prepared  for  school  in  a  proper 
manner  (a  judicious  use  of  soap  and  water),  most  of  whom  returned  in  the  afternoon  very  much 
improved  in  appearance.  The  number  gradually  increased,  until  the  house  would  not  accommo- 
date the  pupils,  and  the  schooli  was  removed  to  the  basement  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Here 
the  school  was  no  less  crowded  than  before.  In  the  winter  term,  there  were  267  pupils  m  one 
room.     This  term,  Mr.  Kilgore  was  assisted  by  his  sister.  Miss  Abby  L.  Kilgore. 

In  the  meantime,  efforts  were  being  made  to  incorporate  the  village  of  Madison  into  a 
separate  school  district.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1854,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  W.  B.  Jarvis,  C.  Abbot,  D.  J.  Powers,  G.  P.  Delaplaine,  S.  G.  Stacy  and  W.  A. 
White,  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act,  by  the  next  Legislature, 
for  the  more  efficient  and  permanent  organization  of  the  village  of  Madison  as  a  school  district. 
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The  following  notice  will  show  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  committee,  and  the  organiza" 
tion  of  the  first  Board  of  Education  : 

School  Meeting — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that,  pursuant  to  an  act  entitled,  "  An  act  incorporating  the  Tillag* 
of  Madison  into  a  separate  School  District,"  approved  February  13,  1855,  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  said 
district  will  be  held  at  the  school-room,  in  the  vestry  of  the  Methodist  Church;  on  Tuesday,  February  20,  1855,  at  7 
P.M.  to  select  six  persons  as  the  Board  of  Education  of  said  village,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business 
as  may  come  before  them  under  the  provisions  of  said  act.  D.  S.  Durkie, 

Ckrk  of  School  District  iVb.  i,  Madison. 

David  H.  Wright  was  elected  Chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  Frank  H.  Firmin,  Clerk. 
Six  School  Directors  were  elected,  who  constituted  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  village  of 
Madison:  Simeon  Mills,  W.  B.  Jarvis,  L.  J.  Farwell,  J.  Y.  Smith,  D.  H.  Wright  and  W.  A. 
White. 

D.  Y.  Kilgore,  Superintendent  of  the  village  schools,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1855,  says 
the  whole  number  that  have  attended  school  during  the  year  is  750  ;  that  the  whole  number  of 
children,  by  the  last  census,  is  1,600 ;  that  the  only  building  owned  by  the  village  for  educa- 
tional purposes  is  a  small  brick  schoolhouse — fast  becoming  obsolete,  and  incapable  of  accommo- 
dating one-thirtieth  part  of  those  entitled  to  public  school  instruction — and  attributes  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  pupils  attend  no  school  whatever,  to  the  shameful  lack  of  school 
accommodations,  and  strongly  urges  on  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  village  authorities,  the 
necessity  of  four  ward  schools  and  one  high  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  established  three  grades  of  schools,  the  high  school,  the  inter- 
mediate and  the  primary,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  Superintendent,  and  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  board.  By  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  board  was  authorized  to 
borrow  $10,000  on  the  credit  of  the  village,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  union  schoolhouse.  But  the  Board  of 
Education  were  unable  to  induce  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  issue  the  bonds,  the  latter  being  of 
the  opinion  that  |10,000  was  a  larger  debt  than  the  village  ought  to  incur  at  one  time,  and 
nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  building  that  year. 

In  1856,  the  village  having  become  a  city,  the  Common  Council,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
appropriated  |24,000  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  in  the  four  wards  of  the  city.  Here  the 
matter  rested,  with  some  trifling  progress  in  the  selection  of  sites,  until  after  the  Council  had 
raised  from  the  sale  of  city  bonds,  and  had  at  its  disposal,  a  large  amount  of  money.  The  sites 
for  schoolhouses  having  been  selected  or  assented  to,  and  paid  for  by  the  Common  Council  out 
of  the  money  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  $6,887.50,  the  Board  of  Education 
immediately  thereafter  advertised  for  proposals  for  the  erection  of  the  four  schoolhouses,  to  be 
built  of  stone,  40x50  feet  on  the  ground,  and  two  stories  high.  When,  however,  the  proposals 
were  received,  the  season  for  building  had  so  far  passed,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  con- 
struct but  two  houses  during  the  season  (1856),  leaving  the  remaining  two  to  be  erected  the 
L  p'"^  spring.  Accordingly,  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  in 
toe  First  and  Third  Wards,  to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1857.  After  the  work  had  so  far 
advanced  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  payments  to  the  contractors,  the  Common  Council 
were  applied  to  for  money  for  that  purpose,  but  refused  for  some  reason  never  made  known  to 
tne  board.  In  consequence  of  this  action  of  the  Council,  the  Board  of  Education  were  deprived 
0  the  means  of  continuing  the  work,  or  meeting  the  engagements  they  had  entered  into,  and 

contractors  brought  suits  to  recover  pay  for  work  performed,  and  for  damages  for  non- 
pertormance  on  the  part  of  the  board. 

j^rom  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of   scholars 

nding  school  during  the  year  is  694— less  by  56  than  the  number  reported  last  year.  The 
central  or  high  school  was  kept  in  the  old  Congregational  Church,  and  had  133  pupils,  of 

wnicn  numbnr  fi7  ora  ;,,   *!,„   l.:-i,._   T7__i:_i,    -_j    _i.°-   .1    J L J.-        -CI-    1..    .---1. -^_    i'     1 


two  i      ^"^^  ^""^  '^^^^^  ^^^^  Schoolhouses  were  completed  and  occupied  in  1857.     They  are 
•story  stone  buildings,  built  after  the  same  plan,  and  costing  the  sum  total  of  $9,500,  exclu- 
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sive  of  furnishing.  In  each  building,  the  second  story  has  one  large  study-room  capable  of  seat- 
ing one  hundred  pupils,  with  a  recitation-room  adjacent  to  and  leading  out  of  the  main  room. 
The  lower  story  is  divided  into  two  rooms  communicating  with  each  other,  used  for  primary  and 
intermediate  departments.     They  are  each  capable  of  seating  sixty-five  pupils. 

The  City  Superintendent,  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  in  his  report  for  1857,  says :  "  At  this  time 
there  are  eleven  separate  schools,  in  which  are  employed  fifteen  teachers.  The  whole  amount 
expended  for  rent  of  schoolhouses,  repairs,  fuel,  incidental  expenses  and  teachers'  wages,  is  less 
than  $6,000,  and  according  to  the  school  census,  1,865  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty,  reside  within  the  city  limits.  Of  this  number,  only  934  have  attended  the  public 
schools  during  the  past  year." 

In  the  latter  part  of  A.  D.  1860,  it  became  apparent  to  the  Board  of  Education  that,  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  means  to  sustain  the  schools  at  that  time  in  successful  operation,  some 
one  or  more  of  them  must  be  permanently  discontinued,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  be  suspended 
for  a  part  of  the  coming  year.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  was  finally 
deemed  expedient  to  discontinue  indefinitely  the  high  school ;  consequently,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  school  term  of  1861,  the  high  school  ceased  to  exist.  •  In  order  to  compensate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  this  loss  of  educational  facilities  to  the  city,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Miss 
L.  L.  Coues,  wherein  she  engaged,  after  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  the  high  school  of  1861, 
"  to  carry  it  on  as  a  school  of  the  same  grade  as  before,  without  expense  to  the  board  and  under 
their  supervision,  provided  she  could  have  the  use  of  the  building,  furniture  and  apparatus,  for 
one  year,  with  the  privilege  of  two."  This  arrangement  was  afterward  so  far  modified  as  to 
permit  her  to  open  her  school  the  first  term  for  the  admission  of  females  only.  In  accordance 
with  this  arrangement,  Miss  Coues  opened,  and  continued  through  the  remainder  of  the  year,  a 
female  high  school,  affording  facilities  for  those  citizens  who  Wished  their  daughters  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  in  the  higher  branches  of  female  education  to  secure  these  advantages  at  the 
trifling  expense  of  the  tuition  fees,  these  fees  being  paid,  not  by  the  board,  but  by  those  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  school.  The  board  were  satisfied  that  this,  though  not  what  could 
have  been  desired,  was  still  the  best  arrangement  for  the  interests  of  education  in  the  city  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  high  school,  the  board  found  itself  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  suspend  all  the  other  schools  of  the  city  during  the  summer  term.  This  the  board 
deemed  a  serious  loss  to  the  children  of  the  city,  but  a  loss  necessitated  by  its  restricted 
finances. 

The  Legislature  of  1 861  having  passed  an  act  to  create  the  offices  of  County  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools,  the  board,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  act,  adopted,  on  the  15th 
of  August,  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Madison  do  hereby  elect  that  said  city  shall,  for  the  next 
ensuing  year,  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  Chapter  179,  of  the  General  Laws  of  1861,  being  an  act  to  create  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  accordance  with  Section  11  of  said  act. 

By  this  action,  the  Board  of  Educatioii  retained  the  management  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and  relieved  the  city  from  the  burden  of  aiding  in  the  support 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  number  of  scholars  that  attended  the  city  schools,  during  the  spring  and  fall  terms, 
was  not  quite  650.  The  amount  of  money  expended  during  the  year,  for  sustaining  the  schools 
under  care  of  the  board,  was  $3,460.35. 

Charles  H.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1862,  states 
that  there  were  at  the  last  enumeration  2,380  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  years ;  that  the  whole  number  registered  in  the  public  schools  for  the  term  commencing 
September,  1862,  was  656,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  428.  The  Superintendent  makes 
a  strong  appeal  for  more  and  better  accommodations. 

From  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  December,  1863,  it 
appears  that  the  total  valuation  of  school  property  in  the  city,  including  buildings,  furniture 
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and  grounds,  was  $26,791.62.  The  number  of  seats  in  all  the  public-school  buildings  was 
709  while  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  fall  term  of  1863  was  826.  The  census  of 
school  children,  as  taken  this  year,  made  the  whole  number  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty,  2,417,  of  which-  number,  1,150  were  males,  and  1,267  females. 

The  high  school,  which  had  been  closed  for  nearly  two  years,  on  account  of  financial  diffi- 
oulties,  was  this  year  re-opened  with  55  pupils. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  years  1864  and  1865,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1866.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1865,  was  3,193.  The  whole  number  who  had  attended  school,  enrolled 
since  September  1,  1864,  978.  The  Fourth  Ward  Schoolhouse  was  reported  under  contract, 
and  when  completed,  the  pressure  on  the  lower  departments  would  be  relieved,  and  a  stricter 
gradation  made.  There  were  fourteen  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  board — J.  T.  Lovewell 
was  Superintendent,  and  Principal  of  the  high  school,  and  Miss  Emeline  Curtis,  Assistant. 
The  salaries  of  female  teachers  were  $400. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  school  age  was  3,366.  The  school  accommo- 
dations were  for  965  children.  The  building  of  the  Fourth  Ward  Schoolhouse,  on  Lots  1  and 
2,  Block  48,  overlooking  Lake  Monona,  was  put  under  contract,  to  James  Livesey,  for  $12,130, 
and  outbuildings  $500.  The  furniture  cost  $1,000.  This  building  was  completed  during  the 
year,  and  is  built  in  the  Italic- American  style,  sixty-five  feet  front  by  forty-two  and  a  half  deep, 
with  projections  in  front  of  5x22,  and  7x22  in  the  rear.  It  is  constructed  of  buff-colored  Edger- 
ton  brick,  with  magnesian  limestone  dressing,  with  a  gable  or  pediment  on  each  four  sides,  and 
a  bell  tower  in  the  center  of  the  roof.  It  is  heated  by  two  furnaces  in  the  basement.  J.  G. 
MoMynn,  then  State  Superintendent,  pronounced  it  "  the  best-arranged  school  building  in  the 
State." 

The  whole  number  of  school  children  in  1867  was  3,559,  an  increase  of  193  since  1866 ; 
number  enrolled  during  the  year,  1,626. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Second  Ward  Schoolhouse,  which  occupies  with  its 
grounds,  Lots  2,  3  and  southwest  half  of  4,  in  Block  138  : 

"  The  grounds  have  a  front  of  165  feet,  on  Gorham  street,  and  a  depth  of  about  265  feet  to 
Lake  Mendota,  upon  which  it  has  a  border  of  about  165  feet.  This  site,  which  contains  one 
acre,  is  well  supplied  with  native  forest  trees  and  cost  $1,650.  , 

"The  building  is  sixty-one  feet  front  by  forty-two  feet  deep,  with  vestibule  projection  of 
5x20  in  front  and  11x26  in  rear. 

"  The  basement  walls  are  of  stone,  laid  upon  a  concrete  foundation  composed  of  broken 
stone  and  cement,  and  are  eight  feet  high.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  and  floored  with  brick 
laid  m  cement,  upon  concrete  of  gravel  and  cement,  and  afford  ample  room  for  furnaces  and  fuel, 
as  well  as  play-room  for  the  pupils  in  stormy  weather. 

"  The  building  above  the  basement  is  constructed  of  Edgerton  brick,  with  limestone  trim- 
mings. It  is  two  stories  high,  with  four  gables,  and  a  bell  tower  rising  from  the  center  to  the 
height  of  about  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  which  is  hung  a  600-pound  bell. 

"  There  are  four  schoolrooms,  each  26x34,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  capable  of  furnishing 
seats  for  sixty-four  to  seventy -two  pupils,  with  ample  wardroom  closets. 

Ihe  exterior  woodwork  is  painted  and  sanded  ;  the  interior  is  grained  to  represent  oak. 
the  rooms  are  warmed  by  Littlefield's  hot-air  furnaces,  and  are  each  furnished  with  two  venti- 
lating flues  with  iron  fan"  registers. 

A  small  room,  10x12,  on  the  second  floor,  may  be  used  as  a  reception  room,  or  fOr  reci- 
tations, or  as  teachers'  private  room. 

f  k  ^**^^  ^'°™  ''^^  '■°°^  °^  ^^^  whole  building  is  conducted  to  a  cistern  under  the  base- 
ment^ot  the  rear  vestibule,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  250  barrels. 

don     i     ''"'''^'"g  ^^s  erected  by  contract  with  W.  T.  Fish,  by  whom  the  mason  work  was 

tin      I    "fP^^'er  work  by  Sorenson  &  Frederickson ;  the  plastering  by  E.  Sharp  &  Co. ;  the 

work  and  heating  apparatus  by  Lewis  &  Allen,  and  the  painting  by  Pollard  &  Nelson.     TKe 
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whole  work  was  under  the  general  superintendence  of  L.  P.  Drake,  and  cost  $16,000.    The 
architect  was  G.  P.  Randall,  of  Chicago." 

The  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  in  1868,  was  3,485 ;  whole  number  enrolled 
since  September  2,  1867,  2,087.     The  expenses  of  the  city  schools  for  the  year  were,  JSijSlS.SS 
which  amount  was  for  school  furniture,  repairs,  supplies  and  teachers'  salaries.     The  amount  of 
taxes  levied  for  city.  State,  county  and  school  purposes  this  year,  was  $88,412.81. 

In  1869,  it  appears  that  the  city  schools  afforded  facilities  for  1,125  pupils — the  whole 
number  of  students  enrolled  since  September  2,  1868,  was  2,080.  The  number  of  students  in 
attendance  at  the  making  of  the  report  was  969 ;  number  of  children  of  school  age,  3,640. 

In  1870,  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  was  3,958 ;  number  of  pupils  enrolled  from 
August  81,  1869,  to  July  18,  1870,  1,992.  The  board  had  in  its  possession  eight  schoolhouse 
sites,  valued  at  $14,900 ;  eight  school  buildings,  with  furnaces  and  seating,  valued  at  not  less 
than  $70,000,  with  a  library,  melodeon,  apparatus,  maps,  globes,  charts  and  books  of  reference 
valued  at  $700.  During  the  year,  the  board  purchased  a  site  for  a  schoolhouse'  in  the  Univer- 
sity Addition,  known  as  Lots  7,  8  and  9,  in  Block  2,  situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Park 
and  Johnson  streets,  165  feet  on  the  former  and  about  240  feet  on  the  latter  street,  for  |1,000. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  were  prepared  by  G.  P.  Randall,  architect,  Chicago; 
the  precise  character  of  which  was  settled  upon  in  February,  1871.  Immediately  thereafter, 
proposals  for  the  construction  of  the  building  were  invited  by  the  committee,  and  a  contract  was 
made  with  Fish  &  Stevens  for  its  erection,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and  specifications,  under 
the  supervision  of  H.  N.  Moulton,  to  be  completed  on  or  before  December  25, 1871,  for  the  sum 
of  $14,829. 

Work  was  commenced  about  April  1,  and  pushed  with  such  vigor,  that  the  greater  part 
was  done  about  November  1. 

The  building  is  60  feet  fronting  on  Johnson  street,  by  40  feet  deep,  with  front  vestibule 
projecting  three  feet  from  the  line  of  the  building,  and  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  rear 
vestibule  for  entrance  and  stairway,  16x18  feet. 

The  building  has  four  school-rooms,  each  about  25x84  feet  and  14  feet  high  ;  front  stairway 
to  the  second  story,  5  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  rear  stairway  of  about  equal  width.  A  basement, 
the  full  size  of  the  building,  floored  with  hard  brick,  laid  in  concrete,  furnishes  room  for  storage 
of  fuel,  sufficient  to  supply  the  three  furnaces  designed  to  warm  the  entire  building,  and  which 
can  be  used  as  play  rooms  in  stormy  weather. 

Special  reference  to  the  suitable  warming  and  complete  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms  was 
kept  in  view.     The  building  has  a  capacity  to  seat  about  270  pupils. 

In  1871,  the  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  from  September  5,  1870,  to  July  1,  1871, 
was  2,437.  The  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  the  year,  was  $29,149.56.  During  the  year, 
a  building  was  erected  in  the  northeast  district,  of  wood,  inclosed  with  brick  walls,  one  story 
high,  26x42  feet,  with  school-room  of  size  to  seat  comfortably  sixty-five  scholars.  It  cost  about 
$2,300.     Extensive  repairs  were  made  on  First  and  Third  Ward  Schoolhouses. 

The  high  school  building  was  completed  and  prepared  for  occupation  for  the  term  com- 
mencing January  5,  1874. 

It  is  located  on  Wisconsin  avenue,  on  the  site  of  the  old  building,  and  is  built  of  Waterloo 
brick,  resting  on  a  high  stone  basement.  It  more  nearly  approaches  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture than  any  other,  with  a  Chinese-like  tower,  fourteen  feet  square,  the  top  of  the  staff  above 
the  belfry  being  114  feet  from  the  ground. 

G.  P.  Randall  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  were  the  architects.  The  contract  was  let  to  James 
Livesey,  who  did  the  mason  work,  and  H.  N.  Moulton  was  sub-contractor,  and  did  the  carpenter 
work.  The  total  contract  price  was  $20,000,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  excavate  a  little 
farther  than  was  at  first  intended,  so  as  to  get  through  clay  into  gravel,  which  added  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  original  estimate.  Mr.  Livesey's  bill  amounted  to  something  over  $8,000,  and 
Mr.  Moulton's  to  $12,000,  for  everything  but  the  furniture.  D.  R.  Jones,  of  this  city,  was  the 
supervising  architect.     The  work  is  admirably  done. 
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The  main  building  is  63x44  feet,  with  a  wing  35x36  feet,  and  is  two  stories  high  with  a 
basement.  The  basement  is  9  feet  6  inches  from  floor  to  ceiling ;  the  first  story,  13  feet  4  inches, 
and  the  second  story,  14  feet  6  inches. 

The  main  entrance,  on  Wisconsin  avenue,  up  a  flight  of  nine  stone  steps,  is  into  a  vestibule 
12x18  feet.  This  opens  to  the  left,  into  the  office  and  Superintendent's  room,  16x23  feet,  in 
the  east  wing.  At  the  end  of  the  vestibule  is  the  main  hall,  11x28  feet.  To  the  left  is  the 
lunch  room,  15x23  feet,  in  the  wing.  This  is  for  those  who  bi;ing  their  dinners.  From  the  end 
of  the  hall  is  the  two  covered  walks,  for  boys  and  girls,  to  the  well-arranged  and  ventilated  brick 
building  in  the  rear,  18x28  feet.  To  the  right  of  the  main  hall  is  a  long  hall,  5  feet  wide, 
leading  to  the  vestibule  and  door  on  Johnson  street,  and  on  each  side  of  this  wing  is  a  school- 
room 24ix35  feet,  each  prepared  to  seat  forty  pupils,  and  each  having  a  dressing-room,  5x25  feet. 

From  the  main  hall  are  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  corridor,  11x13  feet.  To  the  right, 
from  this  corridor,  is  a  door  into  the  wing.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  rooms  in  the  building, 
23}|x33  feet,  with  desks  for  forty-five,  and  from  it  is  a  door  leading  into  a  flressing  room, 
11x20  feet,  located  over  the  vestibule.  There  is  also  a  door  from  the  corridor  to  this  room.  To 
the  left  of  the  corridor  is  a  door  into  the  high  school  room,  in  the  main  building,  on  Wisconsin 
avenue.  It  is  33x41  feet,  and  will  seat  ninety  pupils.  The  building  will  seat  221  students. 
From  this  room  and  the  corridor  are  doors  to  the  boys'  dressing-room,  10x27  feet ;  the  library, 
14x27,  and  the  recitation  room,  15x27  feet. 

The  building  is  wainscoted,  the  school-rooms  three  feet  from  floor,  the  corridor  five  and  the 
dressing  rooms  seven  feet.  The  walls  in  the  schoolroom  are  prepared  for  chalk  some  distance 
above  the  wainscoting,  by  a  green  preparation  of  prepared  slate.  The  windows  have  weights 
and  inside  blinds;  the  floors  are  double,  narrow  pine,  and  the  upper  one  is  "  deadened."  The 
work  is  admirably  finished,  and  grained  in  oak  by  Mr.  Pollard,  of  this  city. .  The  building  is 
heated  by  three  large  and  three  small  Boynton  furnaces.  They  are  yoked  together  in  pairs,  the 
large  one  on  the  off  side,  as  is  usual  with  oxen.  In  moderate  weather  the  small  ones  work  alone ; 
in  colder  weather  the  large  ones  work  alone,  and  in  very  cold  weather  they  all  work  together. 
They  were  put  in  under  the  supervision  of  James  Camack,  of  the  firm  of  M.  Joachim  &  Co.,  of 
Madison.  The  ventilation  is  on  the  improved  Ruttan  system,  the  foul  air  passing  through  a 
perforated  base  board  and  to  the  foul-air  shaft,  six  feet  square  and  sixty-two  feet  high.  This  is 
an  admirable  arrangement  for  health  and  comfort,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
the  board  for  introducing  it. 

The  basement  is  roomy  and  well  arranged  for  taking  fresh  cold  air  for  the  furnace,  storing 
coal  and  managing  the  heating  apparatus.  In  fact,  from  the  bell  in  the  tower  to  the  brick  of  the 
basement  floor,  it  is  convenient  and  complete.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  were 
J.  H.  Carpenter,  President ;  W.  T.  Leitch,  E.  Burdick,  Alexander  Keer,  Robert  Wooton, 
James  Conklin,  J.  C.  Gregory  and  J.  C.  Ford.  The  members  of  the  Building  Committee  were 
E.  Burdick,  J.  H.  Carpenter  and  J.  C.  Gregory. 

The  whole  number  of  school  children  between  four  and  twenty,  in  1873,  was  1,842  males, 
1,955  females ;  total  3,798  ;  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools  enrolled,  1,183.  Receipts  were 
p7,785.41,  of  which  $25,000  was  from  loan  from  School  Land  Commissioners.  Expenditures 
we  837,760.62,  of  which  amount  ^7,072.43  was  for  building  the  high  school ;  $12,105.22  for 
teachers'  wages,  and  the  remainder  for  incidentals.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
twenty-five.    Samuel  Shaw  had  charge  as  Superintendent. 

,     In  1874,  there  were  1,821  males,  1,847  females  ;  total  3,668  scholars  of  school  age  in  the 
Hty.    Receipts  during  the  year  were  $34,352.20  ;  expenditures,  $34,198.75. 

July  2,  1875,  the  first  class  graduating  from  the  high  school  held  their  commencement  ex- 
wcises  at  the  city  hall.  Fourteen  diplomas  were  awarded  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
aucation,  in  the  several  courses,  as  follows  :  Ancient  Classical  Course— Archibald  Durrie, 
H  *I^-  -m.™^'  ^''^^^  ^°'"'^'  Howard  Hoyt.  Modern  Classical  Course— Frank  Huntington  and 
n  ii  m '"^'  Scientific  Course— Charles  Oakley,  Thomas  Parr,  William  Kallock,  Edward 
^«iey.  Wilham  Windsor,  Carrie  Billings,  Ella  Hickok  and  Annie  Home. 
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The  school  census  for  the  year  1875  was  1,891  males,  1,875  females  ;  total  3,766. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  high  school  for  1876,  were  held  at  the  city  hall,  on  Fri- 
day, June  30.     Twenty  diplomas  were  awarded,  as  follows :  Ancient  Classical  Coarse Henry 

Favill,  Alfred  Patek,  Henry  Wilkinson,  Stanley  Proudfit,  Euphenia  Henry.  Modern  Classical 
Course — Charles  Hudson,  Geroge  Morgan,  Henry  Mason,  William  Morgan,  Willis  Hoover 
Sarah  Dudgeon,  Hattie  Huntington.  Scientific  Course — Nettie  Nelson,  Stella  Ford,  Carrie 
French,  Carrie  Kellogg,  Margaret  Coyne,  Kittie  Kelly,  Maria  Dean,  Lizzie  Bright.  Sixteen 
members  of  this  class  entered  the  university  as  freshmen. 

The  school  census  for  the  year  1876,  was  3,619. 

During  the  spring  of  1877,  it  was  made  known  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  building 
which  had  hitherto  been  rented  by  them  for  two  departments,  in  the  Third  Ward,  could  no  longer 
be  had  after  the  close  of  the  term.  It  was,  therefore,  finally  determined  to  erect  a  new  house, 
large  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  ward.  Accordingly,  all  arrangements  were  completed  for 
commencing  the  new  building  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  vacation.  The  work  was  vigorously 
pushed  forward,  and  the  house  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of 
school.  The  entire  cost  of  the  \6t,  building  and  furniture  to  be  bouguT;  was  about  |1,760.  The 
house,  though  a  model  of  neatness,  convenience  and  economy,  is  only  a  temporary  accommoda- 
tion for  the  ward.  The  census  this  year  shows  3,926  children  of  school  age^  2,212  of  this  num- 
ber attending  school  some  portion  of  the  year. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  twenty-four  members :  Ancient  Classical  Course — J.  A.  T. 
Bjornson,  William  Penn  Lyon,  Willard  Snell,  Charles  H.  Kerr,  Salmon  Dalberg,  Anna  R. 
Butler,  Julia  K.  Clark. 

Modern  Classical  Course — Colin  R..  Davidson,  Bdmond  Burdick,  Walter  H.  Chase,  James 
E..  Young,  George  R.  Byrne,  Howard  Leslie  Smith,  Lizzie  R.  Dresser,  Emma  Bascom,  Florence 
Bascom,  Hattie  Stout,  Fannie  Marion  Hall,  Jennie  McMillan,  Minnie  C.  Hopkins. 

Scientific  Course — Frank  D.  Hyer,  Frankie  Steiner,  Matie  Noble,  Jennie  M.  Williams. 

The  school  census  for  1878  shows  the  number  of  children  to  be  3,951.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month  of  the  spring  term  there  were  1,352  attending  school. 

Eight  pupils  in  the  graduating  class  this  year — Henry  Pennock,  Wendell  Paine,  William 
Oakey,  William  Dodds,  Walter  Pearson,  Sarah  Chambers,  Lucy  Gay,  Mary  Stover. 

There  are  4,011  children  of  school  age  in  the  city.  At  the  end  of  first  month,  spring  term 
of  1879,  1,380  pupils  were  in  attendance. 

The  graduates  of  1879  were  August  Umbrite,  Julia  Ray,  Rosa  Fitch,  Lillie  Beecroft,  Mary 
Wright,  Alice  Lamb,  Sarah  Clark,  Jennie  Lovejoy.  Commercial  Course — Edgar  Doty,  Cyrus 
Guile,  Sophie  Klauber,  Nettie  Estabrook. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  organized  in  1855,  by  the  choice  of  William  B.  Jarvis  as 
Chairman ;  John  Y.  Smith,  Treasurer  ;  W.  A.  White,  Clerk.  Additional  members— L.  J. 
Farwell,  Simeon  Mills  and  D.  H.  Wright.     D.  Y.  Kilgore  was  chosen  Superintendent. 

1856— W.  B.  Jarvis,  L.  J.  Farwell,  Simeon  Mills,  David  H.  Wright,  L.  W.  Hoyt,  J.  T. 
Clark  ;  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  Superintendent. 

1857— David  H.  Wright,  President ;  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  Clerk ;  Lansing  W.  Hoyt,  Treas- 
urer ;  W.  B.  Jarvis,  L.  J.  Farwell,  D.  Atwood ;  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  Superintendent. 

1858— L.  J.  Farwell,  H.  G.  Bliss,  L.  W.  Hoyt,  David  Atwood,  D.  H.  Wright,  D.  T. 
Kilgore  ;  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  Superintendent. 

1859— David  Atwood,  John  H.  Slavan,  D.  H.  Wright,  H.  G.  Bliss,  J.  T.  Clark,  D,  Y. 
Kilgore  ;  D.  Y.  Kilgore,  Superintendent. 

I860— J.  T.  Clark,  J.  H.  Slavan,  H.  G.  Bliss,  D.  J.  Powers,  David  Atwood,  J.  W. 
Sterling. 

1861— John  W.  Sterling,  President ;  Horace  G.  Bliss,  Clerk  ;  John  H.  Slavan,  Treasurer; 
J.  P.  Fuchs,  W.  T.  Leitch,  J.  H.  Carpenter.  ,,j 

1862— W.  T.  Leitch,  J.  H.  Slavan,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  H.  G.  Bliss,  K.  Tierney,  J.  W. 
Sterling,  W.  A.  Hayes,  J.  P.  Fuchs ;  Charles  H.  Allen,  Superintendent. 
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jggg ■yV.  T.  Leitch,    President;  W.  A.    Hayes,   Clerk;    John  H.   Slavan,   Treasurer; 

Messrs.  Byrne,  Burdick,  Welch,  Pickarts  and  Carpenter ;  F.  B.  Williams,  Superintendent  of 

Schools. 

|jj64 ^B.  W.  Keyes,  President ;  S.  H.  Carpenter,   Clerk ;  Elisha  Burdick,  Treasurer ; 

J  S.  Lovewell,  Superintendeut. 

1865— William  Welch,  A.  Pickarts,  E.  W.  Keyes,  John  A.  Byrne,  D.  Read,  H.  M. 
Lewis  E.  Burdick,  S.  H.  Carpenter ;  J.  S.  Lovewell,  Superintendent. 

Officers  of  Board  for  1866 — E.  W.  Keyes,  President;  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Clerk  ;  E.  Burdick, 
Treasurer;  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Superintendent. 

1867  to  1872 — J.  H.  Carpenter,  President ;  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Clerk ;  B.  Burdick,  Treas- 
urer ;  B.  M.  Reynolds,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

1873 — J.  H.  Carpenter,  President ;  W.  S  .  Leitch,  Clerk ;  Elisha  Burdick,  Treasurer ; 
Walter  H.  Chase,  Superintendent.. 

1874  to  1879 — J.  H.  Carpenter,  President ;  W.  T.  Leitch,  Clerk ;  Elisha  Burdick,  Treas- 
urer ;  Samuel  Shaw,  Superintendent. 

1880 — J.  H.  Carpenter,  President;  John  Corscot,  Clerk;  Elisha  Burdick,  Treasurer; 
Samuel  Shaw,  Superintendent.  ' 

Prof.  George's  School. — A  classical  and  commercial  school  was  established  in  1861,  by 
Prof.  R.  F.  George.  With  few  interruptions,  it  lasted  till  the  fall  of  1879.  Many  of  the  present 
business  men  of  the  city  attended  the  school.  Its  condition  was  generally  prosperous,  at  one 
time  having  one  hundred  scholars  on  its  roll-call.  Prof.  George  was  particularly  successful  in 
securing  the  constant  interest  and  rapid  advancement  of  his  pupils  ;  and  his  pleasant  and  agree- 
able yet  judicious  government  gained  their  attention  and  respect. 

CHURCHES. 

Episcopal  Ohuroh. — The  first  step  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  church  in  Madison  was 
the  drawing  up  of  a  paper  in  the  following  form,  with  the  accompanying  signers,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1839 :  ^ 

"  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  attached,  believing  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  and  deeply  feeling  the  importance  of  maintaining  divine  services  in  our  town,  and  prefer- 
ring the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  any  other,  we  hereby  unite  ourselves  into  a  parish  of 
the  said  church  for  the  above  and  every  other  purpose  which  is  requisite  and  necessary  to  the 
same. 

"  Madison,  July  25,  1839. 

"  [Signed  by]  John  Catlin,  J.  A.  Noonan,  Henry  Fake,  H.  Fellows,  M.  Fellows,  A.  Hyer, 
H.  Dickson,  H.  0.  Fellows,  Adam  Smith,  A.  Lull,  Almira  Fake,  La  Fayette  Kellogg,  George 
C.  Hyer,  J.  Taylor,  A.  A.  Bird,  David  Hyer." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1840,  definite  action  was  taken  for  the  organization  of  the 
church. 

Rev.  Washington  Philo,  a  minister  of  that  church,  on  the  9th  of  March,  addressed  a  letter 
'ri.  ^''*?^^  Messenger,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  meeting  held  to  organize  the  same. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"Madison,  Wis.,  March  9,  1840. — Whatever  relates  to  the  prosperity  and  extension  of  our 
''ion  can  never  be  uninteresting  to  devout  and  consistent  churchmen.  I  therefore  send  a  brief 
extract  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  convened  at  the  capitol  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  8th  instant.  The  Rev.  W. 
I"  F^?|^ed,  and,  after  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  him,  and  some  few  remarks 
made  by  W.  T.  Sterling,  J.  A.  Noonan  and  others,  on  motion  of  John  Catlin,  Esq.,  Thomas  W. 
utherland,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  meeting.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen 
present  entitled  to  vote  by  the  rules  of  the  society  and  disposed  to  act  were  then  recorded  in 
Smith'""*^''    '^^^^  ^^""^  ^^^''^  ^'^^^'  '^°'^°  ^**^'°'  '^-  ^-  ^°°'^^"'  P-  ^-  Matts  and  Adam 
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"  On  motion  of  J.  Catlin,  it  was 

"■Resolved,  That  this  meeting  do  now  proceed  to  elect  the  Warden  and  Vestrvmen  hv 
ballot.  ,  ^  ' 

"  Whereupon,  the  votes  being  taken  and  counted,  it  appeared  that  the  following  gentlemen 
were  duly  elected :  Warden,  John  Catlin  ;  Vestrymen,  William  B.  Slaughter,  Josiah  A. 
Noonan,  David  Hyer,  George  Hyer,  P.  W.  MattS,  Ebenezer  Brigham,  R.  L.  Ream  and  Edward 
Campbell. 

"  It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  enacted  that  the  time  of  service  shall  expire  annually 
hereafter,  upon  Monday  in  Easter  week. 

"The  chair  then  proposed  and  J.  A.  Noonan  seconded  the  proposition,  and  the  meeting 
enacted,  that  this  society  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  '  Apostolic  Church.' 

"The  minutes  then  being  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary,  the  society 
adjourned. 

"  Our  friends  in  the  East  may  see  by  the  above  and  other  like  demonstration  that  their 
brethren  in  the  far  West  are  not  idle,  but  are  doing  what  they  can  for  God  and  the  church,  and 
if  we  do  not  exhibit  that  augmented -increase  in  our  numbers  that  our  brethren  do  in  the  East, 
it  is  because  the  far  West  is  newer,  the  population  more  sparse  and  demoralizing  influence  more 
inveterate.  The  church  in  this  station  has  obtained  a  good  beginning  for  a  place  so  new, 
changing,  and  of  such  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  quite  three  years 
since  the  first  dwelling  was  erected.  Some  families  remain  in  town  but  a  few  weeks,  and  others 
a  few  months,  till  they  can  conveniently  settle  on  farms  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants  now 
here  are  mostly  from  the  East,  and  have  brought  with  them,  as  is  generally  the  case,  their  old 
religious  notions  and  prejudices,  and  among  them  are  those  who  belpnged  to  as  many  as  six  dif- 
ferent denominations.  But  there  were,  when  I  came,  but  two  communicants  of  the  church,  and 
but  two  or  three  others  acquainted  with  our  truly  excellent  liturgy.  It  is  our  sincere  and  earn- 
est prayer  to  Almighty  God  that  He,  of  his  bountiful  goodness,  would  prosper  these  feeble 
beginnings  and  further  them  to  His  own  glory,  evangelical  piety,  and  permanent,  primitive  and 
apostolic  principles  and  usages." 

Mrs.  Henry  Fake  and  Mrs.  David  Hyer  were  church  members.  Religious  services  were 
held  in  the  old  capitol  building.  Rev.  W.  Philo  having  been  engaged  as  stated  clergyman,  i 

Mr.  Philo  preached  at  Madison  for  about  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Richard  P. 
Cadle,  formerly  of  Green  Bay,  who  supplied  the  church  for  a  time. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1845,  the  Rev.  Stephen  McHugh  accepted  a  call,  and  imme- 
diately took  measures  fer  the  organization  of  a  parish,  under  the  title  of  "  Grace  Church,  Madi- 
son." During  his  ministry,  the  "  Ladies'  Episcopal  Benevolent  Society,"  having  by  their  efforts 
raised  the  sum  of  $150,  purchased  the  two  lots  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  church. 

The  number  of  communicants  was  then  twenty-five.  Among  the  names  of  the  members 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Knapp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Collins,  Mrs.  Nelson  Emmons,  Mrs. 
John  Catlin,  Mrs.  Andrus  Viall,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Matts,  Mrs.  Julius  T.  Clark  and  the  two  Misses 
McHugh.     A.  L.  Collins  and  J.  G.  Knapp,  Wardens,  and  Beriah  Brown,  Vestryman. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Rev.  Mr.  McHugh  resigned,  and,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1850,  a 
call  was  presented  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Woodward,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  who  took  charge  of  the  parish 
September  22,  1850. 

On  the  6th  November  of  said  year,  a  brick  house  was  commenced  on  the  church  lots, 
intended  for  a  parsonage  and  temporarily  as  a  place  of  worship.  On  Christmas  Day,  divine  wor- 
ship was  first  held  in  the  building,  and  communion  administered  to  fourteen  persons.  On  Easter 
Monday,  1851,  the  following  persons  were  elected  to  the  vestry :  J.  H.  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  Senior 
Warden ;  P.  B.  Kissam,  Junior  Warden  ;  C.  Abbott,  N.  S.  Emmons,  Beriah  Brown  and  Jacob 
Knifi"en,  Vestrymen.  At  a  meeting  of  the  vestry.  May  7,  1851,  P.  B.  Kissam,  J.  Catlin  and 
N.  S.  Emmons  were  elected  delegates  to  the  convention. 

Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  resigned  the  charge  of  the  parish  November  14,  1851.  No  f"™^^ 
services  were  held  till  June  13, 1852,  when  Rev.  Hugh  M.  Thompson  officiated,  and,  on  the  25th 
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of  the  same  month,  was  elected  Eector.     Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  subsequently  resigned,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  P.  Powers  officiated  from  October,  1853,  to  December,  1854. 

In  April,  1855,  the  Rev.  James  B.  Britton,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  visited  Madison,  and  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  of  Grace  Church.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  charge,  June  1,  1855.  The  chapel,  enlarged  and  refitted  at  an 
expense  of  |i,000,  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  June,  1855.  The 
chapel,  being  soon  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parish,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot, 
headed  by  a  generous  friend,  in  the  amount  of  $1,200,  and  soon  reaching  the  sum  of  $8,000,  for 
the  erection  of  a  church  edifice.  A  plan  was  agreed  upon,  and,  on  the  25th  of  September,  the 
same  year,  the  foundation  was  commenced,  on  Lot  5,  Block  75. 

The  building  committee  were  L.  J.  Farwell,  W.  A.  Mears,  H.  K.  Lawrence,  P.  H.  Van 
Bergen  and  L  W.  De  Forrest. 

The  building  is  of  cut  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  composed  of  a  tower,  nave  and  chancel. 
The  main  entrance  is  through  the  tower  by  two  large  and  massive  doors.  The  tower  is  22  feet 
square,  forming  a  spacious  vestibule.  It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  structure,  and  is  located 
at  the  corner  of  the  nave — fronting  on  the  corner  of  Carroll  street  and  Washington  avenue.  It 
is  supported  at  the  angles  by  massive  buttresses,  diminishing  as  they  ascend,  and  terminating  in 
handsome  paneled  and  foliated  pinnacles,  at  a  height  of  80  feet  from  the  sidewalk.  The  whole 
height  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  140  feet,  and  the  building  will  comfortably  seat  600  persons. 
The  walls  are  33  feet  high,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  gable,  on  which  is  fixed  a  neat  Greek 
cross,  is  56  feet.  The  east  front  is  lighted  by  a  large  trillioned  window,  12x30  feet,  and  sup- 
plied with  stained  glass.  The  sides  and  ends  are  supported  by  heavy  buttresses,  which  add  to 
its  strength  and  symmetry.  These  buttresses  terminate  in  foliated  pinnacles.  The  chancel  is 
22x18  feet,  and  flanked  on  respective  sides  by  an  organ  room  and  vestry,  and  is  connected  with 
the  nave  by  a  broad  and  high  arch.  It  is  lighted  at  the  end  by  a  triple  lancet-window,  with 
stained  glass  like  the  one  in  front. 

The  interior  is  furnished  in  tasteful  and  costly  style ;  the  ceiling  is  an  elliptic  Gothic  arch, 
richly  adorned  with  stucco  work,  composed  of  heavy  ribs — interlaced  Gothic  arches  running  from 
the  apex  of  the  ceiling  to  the  springing — and  terminating  there  on  elegantly  carved  corbels.  The 
interstices  of  the  ribs  are  ornamented  with  carved  bosses.  The  pulpit  is  of  octagonal  form,  and 
located  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  is  entered  from  the  vestry ;  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  reading  desk  and  organ,  the  latter  costing  $3,000.  The  nave  is  36 
feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  ceiling.  The  plan  was  designed  by  J.  &  A.  Douglas, 
of  Milwaukee. 

The  size  of  the  building  is  112x74  feet.  The  nave,  80x42  feet,  containing  eighty  pews, 
and  will  comfortably  seat  500  persons. 

The  building  was  in  readiness  for  public  worship  early  in  1858  ;  the  tower,  however,  being 
incomplete,  and  the  basement  unfinished.  The  cost  of  the  church,  as  then  completed,  was  about 
?22  000.  In  October,  1861,  the  Rev.  M.  Britton,  having  accepted  an  appointment  as  Chaplain 
in  the  army,  tendered  his  resignation  as  Rector,  to  take  Sffect  November  1,  which  was  accepted. 

January  18,  1862,  a  meeting  of  the  vestrymen  of  the  church  was  held,  when  the  selection 
?  *<''ergyman  was  under  consideration.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  a  call 
oe  extended  to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  to  take  charge  of  the  parish. 
Mr,  Maxwell  accepted,  and  officiated  until  May  1,  1867,  and,  at  that  time,  tendered- his  resigna- 
tion, to  take  effect  the  last  of  June.  ^  '  '  s 
i  t^'k^t^^'^''^  September,  1867,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Spalding,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  was 
nvited  by  the  Vestry  to  the  charge  of  Grace  Church,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  10th 
of  November  following. 

comnl  t      Z^*"^  1868,  the  basement  of  the  church  building  was  floored,  plastered,  and  put  in 
follow-  ^"'"  ^^^^^y  school  and  evening  services,  at  an  expense  of  $1,874.49,  and,  in  the 

8chnnl'°°  ^**'^'  ^^^  °^^  ''"'''^  building  erected  in  L850,  and  latterlv  used  as  a  chapel  and  Sunday 
room,  was  taken  down.     The  church  owns  a  parsonage  which  cost  $5,000. 
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At  a  meeting  of  Grace  Church,  held  on  the  28th  of  February,  1870,  it  was  resolred  to 
proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  completion  of  the  tower  and  steeple  of  the  church;  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  a  building  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  D.  Worthington,  A 
Proudfit  and  W.  T.  Leitch. 

The  funds  for  this  purpose  were  soon  after  raised,  and  the  work  was  finished  during  tile 
year,  and  the  building  made  complete  by  a  graceful  spire  165  feet  in  height.  Its  total  cost  wa« 
^6,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1872,  the  church  was  thoroughly  renovated,  the  walls  replastered  and 
painted  ;  the  pulpit  removed,  and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place,  the  pews  varnished,  and  the  aisles 
newly  carpeted. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1873,  the  Rector,  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding,  having  been  invited  to 
another  field  of  labor,  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  with  deep  regret. 

In  his  farewell  discourse,  he  gave  some  statistics  of  the  church,  and  of  his  labors : 

He  entered,  he  said,  upon  his  duties  as  their  Rector  on  the  10th  of  November,  1867,  and 
found,  as  the  results  of  previous  labor  and  faith,  the  church,  with  its  organ  and  furniture,  thougli 
without  a  tower  or  spire,  or  its  present  commodious  Sunday  school  rooms. 

The  parish  register,  dated  from  June  13,  1852,  and  reported  up  to  the  time  of  his  rector- 
ship— fifteen  years : 

Baptisms — Infants,  272  ;  adults,  41 ;  total,  313  ;  or  an  average  of  more  than  20  a  year. 
Of  these,  some  were  administered  at  Blooming  Grove,  some  at  Vienna,  a  number  at  Middleton, 
:and  a  large  number  are  recorded  as  private. 

"  The  confirmations  are  :  Men,  21 ;  women,  103  ;  total,  124  ;  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  eight  a  year ;  some  from  Middleton  and  some  from  Windsor.  Marriages  during  that  time, 
124 ;  burials,  142. 

"  The  communion  alms  amount  to  $3,451.41,  an  average  from  1855  to  1867  of  |245  per 
year. ' ' 

He  regretted  the  imperfect  record  and  loss  of  papers  concerning  the  work  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  said  that  much  in  the  past,  of  self-denial  and  earnest  hard  work  for  Christ,  would  be 
lost  till  the  great  day  shall  make  manifest  the  deeds  of  God's  servants. 

The  summary,  he  continued,  of  our  five  years'  work  together  is  as  follows: 

"  Baptisms— of  infants,  202  ;  adults,  106;  total,  308;  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  60  a 
year.  Confirmations,  270,  13  of  which  were  at  Vienna,  7  at  Middleton,  and  23  at  Bvansville; 
55  were  males.  Marriages,  49.  BuHals,  64.  Communicants,  260  or  270.  Famihes,  about 
120.  Offertory,  $12,680.68  ;  expenses,  about  $15,000 ;  the  other  moneys  received,  making  a 
total  of  $30,000.  Five  missions  have  been  built  up.  Five  clergymen  have  taken  orders,  and 
six  are  now  candidates  for  orders.  There  are  three  working  organizations  under  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Missions." 

June  19,  1873,  the  Vestry  unanimously  resolved  to  call  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  of  Chicago, 
who  accepted  the  invitation,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  July  13  of  the  same  year.  During  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  pastorate,  a  chime  of  bells  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $4,500.  The  4th  of  June, 
his  resignation  was  accepted,  which  was  to  have  taken  effect  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October, 
lg79 ;  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  the  church,  held  October  1,  1879,  he  was  requested 
to  continue  his  ministrations  in  the  parish  until  the  1st  day  of  May,  1880.  Mr.  Willjinson 
served  until  that  time,  and  is  now  Rector  of  a  church  in  Portage,  Wis. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Ohuroh. — The  first  conference  that  sent  her  members  to  labor  in  Madi- 
son was  the  Illinois  Conference.  The  first  appointment  made  in  this  State  was  by  that 
Conference,  October  1,  1835,  at  Milwaukee.  In  1836,  Root  River  Mission  was  formed,  and 
Samuel  Pilsbury  appointed  Pastor.  At  the  Illinois  Conference,  1837,  Salmon  Stebbins  was 
made  Presiding  Elder  of  Milwaukee  District,  and  Madison  Mission  left  to  be  supplied,  which  ib 
the  first  mention  made  of  Madison.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Pilsbury,  who  was  preacher  at  the 
Aztalan  Mission,  came  and  preached  in  Madison  in  the  fall  of  1838,  and  during  the  next  season 
came  regularly  once  a  month.     A  few  incidents  of  Mr.  Pilsbury's  labors  have  been  preserve  . 
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Me  tarrying  at  A.  A.  Bird's  for  about  a  week,  the  young  girls,  including  Marion,  having 
eard  some  of  the  settlers  say  that  they  had  not  had  a  prayer  at  their  house  for  years,  kept  an 
ccount  of  the  number  of  morning  and  evening  prayers  made  by  Mr.  Pilsbury  while  with  them 
ith  chalk  on  the  door.  Mr.  Pilsbury  opened,  by  prayer,  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial 
louncil  in  Madison. 

There  were  no  members  reported  to  Conference  at  the  session  September  12,  1838,  but 
ladison  and  Fort  Winnebago  were  associated,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hodges  was  the  missionary. 
It  the  end  of  the  year  five  members  were  reported  in  his  field.  In  the  year  1839,  Madison  was 
3ft  to  be  supplied.  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins  was  employed  at  Racine  and  Southport,  but  preached 
t  Madison  occasionally  during  the  year. 

Down  to  1840,  there  had  been  no  class  formed,  and  preaching  was  done  in  the  Assembly 
lall  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  the  only  place  for  public  gatherings,  and  it  was  open  for  all 
lenominations.  A  few  Methodists  in  the  Legislature,  among  its  officers,  in  that  year,  gathered 
ogether  on  Sundaysfor  class-meetings,  the  first  class-meetings  held  in  Madison.  On  Sunday 
Doming  and  evening  preaching  was  kept  up  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  Chaplain,  James 
ilitchell, being  a  Methodist,  he  and  Rev.- Alfred  Brunson  took  it  turn  about,  there  being  no  other 
)reacher  there,  exceptan  occasional  visitor,  for  the  winter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Rock  River  Conference,  held  at  Pine  Creek,  Ogle  County,  111.,  there 
ffere  three  members  reported  at  Madison  August  26,  1840 — Ruth  Starks,  Benjamin  Holt  and 
jife.  Mr.  Holt  was  leader.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Platteville  August  21, 1841, 
;here  were  eleven  members  reported  at  Madison.  At  the  Conference  at  Chicago  August  24, 
1842,  six  members  reported,  and  S.  P.  Keyes  at  Madison  Mission.  The  services  were  now 
Wd  in  the  capitol.  At  the  conference  held  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  August  23,  1843,  seventy-eight 
members  reported  at  Madison,  and  Jesse  L.  Bennet,  missionary.  At  one  held  July  24,  1844, 
fifty-eight  members.  Salmon  Stebbins,  preacher.  One  at  Peoria  August  20,  1845,  forty-six 
members,  and  William  Allen  appointed,  but  did  not  come,  and  Benjamin  Close  came  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Mrs.  Hannah  Pyncheon  Wright  became  a  member  this  year.  At  the  Conference  at 
Galena,  111.,  August  12,  1846,  Madison  reported  (including  adjacent  towns)  260  members.  F. 
Smith  and  R.  R.  Farnsworth,  preachers  ;  the  latter  did  not  come,  but  William  Tasker  was  as-'O- 
ciated  with  the  former.  August  11,  1847 — members,  234.  John  Penman  and  C.  B.  Foster, 
preachers.  The  Wisconsin  Conference  was  formed  July  12,  1848,  and  met  at  Southport 
(Kenosha) ;  220  members  reported,  John  Penman,  preacher.  Conference  held  at  Platteville 
July  27,  1849,  and  sixty-eight  members  reported,  one  probationer  and  four  local  preachers. 
Wesley  Lattin,  at  Madison.  July  26,  1850,  Conference  held  at  Beloit,  and  sixty-eight  members 
and  eighty-seven  probationers,  Wesley  Lattin,  returned.  The  building  of  the  church  was  com- 
menced this  year.  June  25,  1851,  Conference  held  at  Waukesha;  104  members,  thirty-six 
probationers  and  five  local  preachers.  Madison  District,  Washington  Wilcox,  Presiding  Elder, 
Md  Jonathan  M.  Snow  and  Enoch  Tasker,  preachers.  September  1,  1852,  Conference  held  at 
MM  du  Lac;  there  were  106  members,  nine  probationers,  two  colored  and  one  local  preacher. 
1.  Searles.  Presiding  Elder,  and  W.  H.  Thomson,  preacher.  The  church  was  completed  this  year 
w  dedicated.  Rev.  S.  C.  Thomas  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon.  Of  the  subsequent  minis- 
ters of  this  church,  we  find,  in  1853,  0.  F.  Comfort,  Pastor;  1854,  J.  Nolan  ;  1855  and  1856, 
«•  Himebaugh;  1857,  C.  E.  Wyrick  ;  1858,  J.  West  Millour,  for  eight  months,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
a  lows,  a  student  of  the  university,  appointed  junior  preacher;  1859,  J.  C.  Aspinwall  and 
Mr.  Dalloffs,  assistant. 

D  ^^-  -A- McWright,  appointed  October,  1859,  and  re-appointed  in  1860,  but  did  not  return, 
ev.  filmore  Yocum  was  employed  for  eleven  months.  September,  1861,  Rev.  I.  A.  Swetland 
^pointed,  and  was  re-appointed,  but  retired  after  a  short  service,  owing  to  ill  health,  and  W.  H. 
Jann!  *^^?8fi?*^'  *"*^  preached  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  was  re-appointed  and  labored  until 
Reeim  t  '/^^'^  his  health  failed.  Rev.  J.  M.  .Springer,  Chaplain  of  Third  Wisconsin 
of  the  V  '"P?,"®'^  tte  pulpit  until  May  1,  when  H.  H.  Parker  was  engaged  to  fill  the  balance 
year.    He  remained  until  September  1.     Rev.  George  Fellows  supplied  the  pulpit  in  the 
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month  of  September.  He  was  re-appointed  August,  1865,  and  served  until  August,  1866,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Irish,  Rev.  H.  K.  Cobb,  Rev.  P.  S.  Mather  and  Rev.  H. 
Stone  Richardson  to  1874. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Huntley  succeeded  Mr.  Richardson  in  September,  1875.  Mr.  Huntley  remained 
three  years,  when  the  Rev.  M.  Benson  was  appointed  by  the  Church  Conference  in  the  fall  of 
1878.  He  continued  in  charge  until  September,  1880,  when  Rev.  E.  L.  Eaton  became 
Pastor. 

The  old  church,  "  on  the  corner  "  of  Lot  1,  Block  101,  was  begun  in  1850.  "  Father  Will- 
i<am  Fox  "  of  Oregon  (then  a  part  of  the  circuit)  was-the  principal  agent  in  its  erection.  But 
the  society  being  small,  and  having  but  little  of  this  world's  goods,  the  building  went  on  slowly. 
The  old  church  was  quite  respectable,  being  nearly  the  first  house  of  worship  in  the  city,  and 
quite  as  good  as  others  of  its  time.  But  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  erection  of  larger  and 
more  splendid  buildings  and  churches,  the  old  home  of  Methodism  in  Madison  fell  into  the  shade, 
and  wealthy  members  and  friends,  both  residents  and  visitors,  became  ashamed  of  it.  The  house 
also  became  too  small  for  the  congregation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  society,  for  years, 
devised  ways  and  means  for  building  a  house  of  worship  that  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  accommodate  the  attendants.  But,  not  being  able  of  themselves,  nothing 
was  done  in  this  direction  until  the  conference  of  1871,  when  it  was  resolved  to  make  it  a  "  State 
affair,"  and,  the  other  conferences  agreeing  to  it,  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Couch  was  appointed  an  agent 
to  solicit  aid  from  the  members  and  friends  of  the  church,  and  put  up  a  building  that  would  be 
an  ornament  to  the  capital  of  the  State. 

It  was  during  the  Rev.  H.  Stone  Richardson's  pastorate  that  the  foundation  for  a  new  church 
was  laid  on  the  corner  of  Wisconsin  avenue  and  Dayton  street.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1872,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Twombly,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  new  edifice  is  a  fine  and  most 
substantial  structure,  and  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  is  of  stone  throughout,  115x60  feet,  and 
will  cost  when  completed  not  less  than  $50,000.  One  of  the  features  of  the  report  adopted 
by  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference,  in  relation  to  this  building,  was,  that  the  whole  sum  should 
be  divided  in  three  equal  parts  ;  one-third  to  be  raised  by  the  church  at  Madison  ($16,666. 66f) ; 
one-third  by  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference,  and  the  other  third  by  the  Wisconsin  Conference. 
The  basement  of  the  building  is  finished,  and  services  are  held  there. 

The  year  1851  was  a  year  of  peculiar  affliction  to  the  Methodists  of  Madison,  by  what  has 
since  been  called  "  the  Snow  Storm."  The  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  Snow,  so  administered  discipline  as 
to  exclude,  or  cause  to  withdraw,  about  half  the  members  of  the  church,  for  which  he  was  deposed 
by  the  conference  from  his  ministerial  functions,  and  those  who  had  been  expelled,  or  had  with- 
drawn to  avoid  expulsion,  were  restored  to  their  original  membership. 

Madison  was  not  separated  from  its  county  connections  and  made  a  separate  charge  until 
1852,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  such. 

In  1856,  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference  was  set  off  from  the  other  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  first  session  of  it  was  held  in  Madison  in  that  year,  in  the  old  church.  In  1861,  soon  after 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  was  held  another  session  in  the  city.  The  old  church  being  too  small, 
the  conference  was  honored  with  the  use  of  the  capitol,  and,  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
waving  over  the  heads  of  the  members,  a  set  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  the  first  from  any 
ecclesiastical  body,  proffering  aid  and  comfort  to  President  Lincoln  in  that  mighty  struggle  tor 
life  and  liberty,  to  which  the  President  made  a  respectful  and  thankful  reply,  which  was  entered 
upon  the  journals  of  the  conference. 

Congregational  Church. — On  the  4th  day  of  October,  1840,  nine  persons  united  them- 
selves in  an  organization  as  a  Christian  Church  in  Madison.  It  was  almost  the  planting  oi  » 
church  in  the  wilderness.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  other,  except  the  Episcopal,  within  nity 
miles  in  any  direction.  The  church  was  organized  in  what  was  the  library  and  court-room  o 
the  old  capitol,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Elbert  Slingerland,  a  missionary  of  the  Retormed 
Dutch  Church.     Twelve  communicants  partook  of  the  sacrament.     In  spirit,  it  was  a  Congre- 
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eational  Church  from  the  first,  but,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  first  Pastor,  it  took  the 
nam^of  thj  "Datch  ReforoiBd  Ohuroh,"  adopting  it  with  the  provision  that  the  form  and  con- 
neotion  mifht  be  changed  when  a  majority  of  the  members  desired  it.  Besides  the  minister, 
there  wa^  but  one  officer  in  church,  a  ruling  elder,  and  that  oflSce  was  conferred  on  David  Brig- 
ham.    Mr.  Slingerland  preached  from  June,  1840,  to  June,  1841. 

"Daring  this  quarter"  [commencing  August  1,  1840],  he  wrote:  ''Ihave  preached  at 
Madison  every  alternate  Sabbath,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  ult.  [October],  we  consummated  the  organization  of  a  church  [Reformed  Dutch],  at  this 
place  [Madison],  with  two  male  and  seven  female  members,  which  number  we  hope  to  enlarge  at 
ournext  communion.  I  dispensed,  upon  this  occasion,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
fee)  assured  that  all  the  services  were  duly  appreciated  by  this  infant  church.  Some  professors 
from  abroad,  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  being  present,  commemorated  with  us  the 
death  of  our  common  Lord.  In  the  evening,  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  to  an 
infant  of  one  of  our  members. 

"  I  am  happy  to  state  that  we  have  a  good  attendance  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  also  upon  all 
the  appointments  made  in  my  former  report.  In  the  month  of  August,  during  an  extra  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  Territory,  I  called  a  meeting,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  a  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  progress  of  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended  and  of  great  interest.  It  appeared  that  many  churches,  which  were  formed  of  the 
fewest  possible  materials,  have  grown  into  considerable  influence,  and  are  now  exerting  them- 
selves, in  the  most  laudable  ma.nner,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  It 
appeared,  also,  that  revivals  of  religion  had  been  enjoyed  during  the  past  year  in  several  places, 
particularly  at  Prairie  Village,  near  Milwaukee,  at  Racine,  and  at  Platteville,  in  Grant  County. 
"  I  have  twice  visited  Prairie  du  Sac,  a  settlement  beautifully  located  on  the  borders  of  the 
Wisconsin  River,  some  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Madison.  Besides  preaching  here,  I,  by  a 
special  request,  delivered  a  temperance  address  to  a  very  attentive  audience.  I  am,  however, 
uncertain  whether  we  will  be  able  to  succeed  at  this  place  in  effecting  the  organization  of  a  church, 
as  several  of  the  inhabitants,  being  Presbyterians,  are  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  sister 
denomination. 

"  I  have  hitherto  continued,  and  design  to  continue,  my  services  at  Sun  Prairie,  a  settle- 
ment twelve  miles  northeast  from  this  place.  This  part  of  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  for 
a  dense  population,  and  is  now  growing  rapidly.  The  people  here  are  very  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
preached  Gospel,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  constitute  a  moral  population. 
Several  heads  of  families  are  members  of  different  churches  ;  and  how  far  time  may  accomplish 
unity  of  feeling  in  regard  to  their  views  of  religion,  remains  to  be  developed. 

"  It  is  expected  that,  in  my  first  reports,  I  should  give  a  detailed  account  of  men  and  things 
as  I  find  them,  for  the  information  of  our  friends  at  the  East.  It  is  due  to  this  community  to  state 
that  intemperance  does  not  prevail  here  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  in  New  York,  while  pro- 
tanity  and  Sabbath-breaking  are  prevailing  vices — at  least  in  many  places. 

'  1  have  already  received  several  communications  from  my  friends  at  the  East.  I  expect 
™*v!^j  ^^'^  emigrate  in  the  spring.     Thus,  materials  for  new  organizations  will  be  fur- 

nished, and,  as  time  rolls  on,  treasures  of  moral  worth  and  true  piety  will  enrich  and  gladden 
our  land.  I  hope  we  may  have  your  constant  prayers  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  would 
ffiake  us  doubly  useful,  not  only  in  promoting  the  external  order  of  the  Church,  but  especially  in 
the  conversion  of  souls." 

,     J^°  Y*^  l°'h  of  June,  1841,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  then  resident  here, 

^ne  church  adopted  the  name  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Madison,  and  resolved  thence- 

to  be  governed  and  regulated  by  the  established  rules  of  such  churches  as  were  then 

nown  in  the  Territory."     It  also  voted  to  connect  itself  with  "  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 

und     1"°^*°"°"  °*'  Wisconsin."     David  Brigham  was  chosen  Deacon  and  Clerk  of  the  church 

ham  M  ^  °Ti^  arrangement.     The  following  persons  were  members  at  that  time  :  David  Brig- 

im,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Brigham,  W.  N.  Seymour,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Seymour,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Morrison,  Mrs. 

"y™*"'  ^ra.  C.  R.  Pierce,  Mrs.  A.  Catlin,  Mrs.  Slingerland. 
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Rev.  J.  M.  Clark,  of  Kentucky,  then  took  charge  of  the  church  and  preached  here  till 
July,  1843,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Miner,  of  New  York,  who  began  preaching  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Home  Missioiiary  Society.  At  this  time  the  church  had  no  settled  place  of 
worship,  and  some  efforts  were  made  to  erect  a  church  building.  For  a  time,  they  worshiped 
in  the  old  capitol,  occupying  it  alternately  with  two  or  three  other  denominations.  Then  they 
obtained  the  use  of  a  log  house,  the  old  building  erected  by  Eben  Peck,  and  known  as  the  "first 
house  built  in  Madison,"  and  met  there  for  some  time.  The  erection  of  a  new  barn,  some  time 
after,  seemed  to  offer  such  superior  and  attractive  accommodations,  that  the  little  church  made 
this  its  temple,  and  "  Christianity  went  back  to  the  stable  in  which  it  had  its  origin."  After 
great  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  sufficient  subscriptions  were  received  to  encourage  them  to  build  a 
house  of  worship.  The  building  was  erected  on  Lot  10,  Block  108,  on  Webster  street,  and  was 
dedicated  in  1846.  P.  H.  Van  Bergen  was  builder.  It  was  built  of  wood,  with  seats  for  250 
persons,  and  cost  about  $1,800.  In  October,  1846,  Mr.  Miner  resigned  his  pastorate.  He  was 
succeeded,  October  20,  1846,  by  Rev.  Charles  Lord,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  who  was  formally 
installed  October  20,  1852,  by  advice  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  and  the  church  became  self- 
supporting.  Mr.  Lord  was  Pastor  of  the  church  until  the  spring  of  1854,  when,  owing  to 
infirmity  of  the  eyes,  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1855,  by  Rev.  N.  H. 
Egleston,  of  Plymouth  Church,  Chicago.  The  spiritual  and  material  prosperity  of  the  church 
rapidly  increased,  and,  within  a  year,  nearly  fifty  were  added  to  its  membership.  The  church 
room  becoming  too  narrow  for  the  needs  of  the  congregation,  in  1856,  they  moved  first  into  the 
large  hall  of  Bacon's  Commercial  College,  which  was  then  ready  for  occupancy,  and  then  built 
a  brick  chapel,  which  they  occupied  until  1874.  This  chapel  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Wash- 
ington avenue,  on  Lots  5  and  6,  Block  66,  with  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  persons. 
It  was  built  at  an  expense  of  $4,400,  with  the  hope  of  soon  adding  to  it  a  church  building.  In 
May,  1858,  Mr.  Egleston  retired  from  the  pastorate. 

In  November,  1858,  Rev.  James  Caldwell  was  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit;  but,  after  re- 
maining here  nearly  a  year,  he  returned  to  Illinois.  For  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  departure, 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  the  State  University. 

In  February,  1861,  the  church  invited  the  Rev.  Lathrop  Taylor,  of  Bloomington,  III.,  to- 
become  its  Pastor.  After  a  faithful  and  laborious  pastorate  of  three  years,  he  resigned  in  Jan- 
uary, 1864. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  E.  Matson,  of  Racine,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  April, 
1864.  A  strong  consregation  rallied  about  him,  and  deep  regret  was  felt  when,  in  the  summer 
of  1866,  after  a  season  of  special  religious  interest,  he  resigned  his  work  here  to  go  to  Plymouth 
Church,  Chicago.  After  a  brief  but  arduous  and  successful  work  there,  he  was  smitten  by  dis- 
ease, and  died  in  Lyons,  France,  June  21,  1868. 

In  February,  1867,  Rev.  C.  H.'  Richards,  of  Meriden,  N.  H.,  was  called  from  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  where  he  had  been  preaching  a  year,  to  become  Pastor  here.  On  the  10th  of  March,  he 
entered  upon  the  work,  in  which  he  still  continues. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1872,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Congregational  Church  building, 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Fairchild  street,  was  laid,  with  appropriate  exercises, 
with  addresses  by  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  Rev.  C.  H.  Richards  and  David  Atwood.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  building  occupied  by  the  society  had  been  inadequate  to  supply  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  congregation,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building  was  called  for  as  a  matter  of 
imperative  necessity. 

The  building,  the  construction  of  which  had  been  watched  with  interest,  not  only  by  the 
members  of  the  society  for  which  it  had  been  erected,  but  by  the  community  generally,  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  3d  of  May,  1874.  It  is  of  gray  cut  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  the 
arms  of  equal  length.  It  was  designed  by  Gr.  P.  Randall,  of  Chicago,  and  is  similar  to  the 
beautiful  structure  built  by  the  same  architect  for  the  Union  Park  Church  in  that  city.  Its  con- 
struction was  under  the  superintendence  of  D.  R.  Jones,  architect,  of  Madison.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  June  13,  1872,  and  the  walls  were  nearly  finished  at  the  end  of  that  year.    In 
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1873  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  completed,  and  most  of  the  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
main  audience-room.  The  length  of  each  axis  of  the  church  is  about  75  feet,  and  it  is  adorned 
with  a  steeple  176  feet  high. 

In  the  audience-room — to  which  are  two  entrances — the  seats  are  arranged  in  semi-circles 
about  the  pulpit,  with  five  aisles.  A  gallery  encircles  the  entire  room,  that  portion  of  it  in  the 
rear  of  the  pulpit  being  occupied  by  the  organ  and  choir.  There  are  152  pews  in  the  auditorium , 
with  sittings  for  650  on  the  floor,  and  350  in  the  gallery,  leaving  ample  space  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  two  or  three  hundred  more  with  extra  seats.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  audience-room,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished" 
by  all  church-goers. 

The  organ  was  built  by  Marshall  Brothers'  Organ  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Milwaukee, 
and  has  three  manuals  of  keys,  two  octaves  of  pedals,  and  thirty-six  stops.  The  cost  of  the 
church  building,  with  its  furnishings,  was  |48,666.47. 

The  church  has  grown  from  its  original  membership  of  9  in  1840,  to  414  in  1880.  Dur- 
ing its  history,  819  persons  have  been  connected  with  it,  of  whom  76  have  been  removed  by 
death,  and  over  400  have  been*  dismissed  to  churches  elsewhere.  It  has  raised,  during  forty 
years,  over  $10,000  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  about  $125,000  for  its  own  expenses,  includ- 
ing its  buildings.  It  has  a  Sunday  school  of  over  300  members,  and  administers  a  considerable 
benevolent  work  among  the  poor. 

St.  Raphael's  Okurch. — In  1842,  the  Rev.  Father  Kundig,  late  Vicar  General,  held  the 
first  Catholic  services  in  Madison,  in  the  old  capitol  building,  with  a  congregation  of  not  more 
than  tea  families.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  church  grounds 
and  the  erection  of  a  church  building.  Very  soon  after  this,  a  small  frame  structure  was  com- 
pleted, and,  a  few  years  later,  a  brick  building,  30x50  feet,  and  a  parsonage  were  built,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  parsonage.  In  1854,  the  foundation  for  the  present  church  was  laid,  and  the 
structure  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Henni,  of  Milwaukee,  the  Rev.  Father  Riordan  preaching 
the  sermon.  The  church  building  progressed  so  slowly  that  it  was  not  finished  fit  for  occupancy 
ttntill862.  Its  total  cost  was  $28,000,  and,  when  the  steeple  is  completed,  according  to  the  plans 
of  its  architect,  there  will  be  an  additional  expense  of  $4,000.  The  old  church  was  removed  in 
1863,  and,  in  1868,  the  present  parsonage  was  begun.  There  are  now  about  250  families  that 
worship  at  this  church.  The  society  has  a  cemetery  of  eleven  acres,  located  two  miles  west  of 
Madison,  which  is  inclosed  and  handsomely  laid  out.  The  priests  who  have  officiated  as  resi- 
dent Pastors  are  as  follows :  Rev.  Francis  Echmund,  from  October,  1850,  to  September  1857  ; 
then  Rev.  George  Riordan  until  October,  1858.  The  next  priest  was  Rev.  John  Norris,  who 
served  from  January,  1859,  to  November,  1862,  when  the  Rev.  Francis  Bichman  returned, 
remaining  until  June,  1865.  After  him  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  officiated  until  June,  1870.  From 
this  time  until  October  following,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Revs.  E.  McGuire,  J.  O'Keefe  and 
J.  Smith;  then  Father  Vahey  came,  and  remained  until  August,  1875.  Since  that  time  Father 
rettet  has  been  Priest  in  charge  of  the  parish.  In  connection  with  this  church  is  a  parochial 
school.  The  first  schoolhouse,  a  small  frame  structure,  was  built  at  the  time  the  second  church 
was  erected,  about  1850.  The  attendance,  at  first,  was  small,  but  kept  constantly  increasing, 
nntil,  in  1868,  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  attendance  here  now 
18  seldom  less  than  400.  The  instructors  are  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominick.  The  church  property 
includes  Lots  1,  7  and  8  of  Block  67. 

Gman  Methodist— The  first  Pastors  of  this  church  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young  and  Rev. 
wms  Nippert,  who  held  services  alternate  Sundays,  at  the  houses  of  different  members  of  the 
society  from  1850  to  1852,  when  Conrad  Bernreuter  undertook  the  missions  of  Madison,  Bara- 
00  and  Fond  du  Lac,  but  continued  his  labors  not  more  than  a  year.  In  the  interim,  the  Rev. 
eorge  L.  Mulfinger,  the  Presiding  Elder,  occasionally  preached  to  the  flock  that  came  to  meet 
^iiD  at,  sometimes  a  schoolhouse,  and,  many  times,  private  houses.  During  the  summer  of  1863, 
■  ■  tonrad  came,  every  two  weeks,  from  Columbus,  Wis.,  to  hold  services  ;  but  the  church  re- 
mained without  a  settled  pastor  until  the  fall  of  1863,  when  Jacob  Bletsch  was  appointed.     The 
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present  church  edifice  was  built  during  Mr.  Bletsch's  pastorate,  and  is  a  neat  building  of  red 
brick  that  is  capable  of  seating  150  persons. 

Friedrich  Kinder  had  charge  from  186-5  to  1867.  The  church  was  connected,  from  1867 
to  1868,  with  the  Columbus  mission,  and  Friedrich  Gottschalk  and  Sebastian  Brandau  were  the 
ministers.  After  this,  the  succeeding  ministers  were,  from  1868  to  1870,  Heinrich  Schuetz 
Charles  Schuler  from  1870  to  1872.  Friedrich  Gottschalk,  one  of  the  former  Pastors,  was  re- 
called and  remained  from  1872  to  1874  ;  then  the  Rev.  Philip  Walker  preached  from  1874  to 
1877,  when  Ernest  Fitzner  came,  and  remained  one  year.  Charles  Hedler.  the  present  Pastor, 
■came  in  1878.     The  society  is  without  debt,  and  has  a  membership  of  about  fifty  persons. 

Ghurch  of  the  Holy  Redeemer. — The  beginning  and  progress  of  the  Holy  Redeemer's  con- 
gregation up  to  the  present  day  is  recorded  as  follows :  Up  to  the  year  1855,  there  was  but  one  St. 
Raphael's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Madison.  At  that  time  the  membership  had  outgrown 
the  church  accommodations,  and  the  German  portion,  numbering  about  twenty-five  families, 
withdrew  to  form  a  new  congregation,  and  in  1855,  erected  a  brick  structure  of  80x40  feet, 
which  was  subsequently,  in  1860,  increased  by  some  additions.  In  1865,  the  congregation  num- 
bered about  fifty  families,  and  the  church  had  become  too  small ;  in  this  year,  the  brick  church 
was  removed,  a  temporary  structure  erected  for  divine  services,  between  the  present  structure 
and  the  pastor's  residence,  and  the  new  church  (the  present  one)  commenced.  The  building  was 
inclosed  during  the  year  1866.  The  first  church  was  built  under  Rev.  Michael  Haider,  and  the 
second  under  Rev.  J.  M.  Obermuller,  now  deceased.  At  the  date  of  construction,  economy  was 
the  word,  as  the  expense  was  paid  by  the  contributions  of  the  congregation,  which,  although 
thrifty,  had  no  great  wealth  at  command.  In  consequence,  a  saving  was  efiected  whenever  it 
was  thought  possible ;  the  walls  were  not  built  to  the  height  desirable,  and  the  timber  work  was 
unreasonably  light,  so  that,  although  the  work  of  combination  was  excellent,  the  structure  soon 
gave  evidence  of  weakness,  until  finally  an  examination  was  ordered  by  a  committee  in  the  spring 
of  1880.  It  was  found  that  the  resistance  of  the  walls  was  the  only  remaining  safety,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation  determined  upon  the  reconstruction  of  roof  and  spire.  John  Nader 
was  directed  to  draw  up  plans  and  specifications,  and,  while  these  were  in  course  of  preparation, 
Father  Alois  Zitterl  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  soliciting  subscriptions ;  the  response 
exceeded  his  anticipations,  so  that  the  labor  became  an  agreeable  though  tiresome  occupation. 
In  the  early  part  of  April,  1880,  the  work  was  commenced,  and  is  now  successfully  completed ; 
the  Roman  style  was  carried  out  as  far  as  possible.  The  work  is  all  first  class,  and  is  a  credit  to 
the  congregation.  The  untiring  efforts  of  the  Pastor,  Father  Alois  Zitterl,  are  particularly  laud- 
able, and  he  has  sufficient  reason  to  delight  in  his  reward  in  the  successful  completion  of  a 
monument  to  his  zeal,  and  the  abundant  assistance  of  his  faithful  flock. 

To  John  Nader,  architect,  is  due  much  praise  for  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  edifice, 
both  inside  and  outside.  The  church  is  115x52  feet ;  spire,  140  feet.  The  auditorium  is  pro- 
vided with  450  sittings  ;  the  gallery  contains  150  sittings  ;  the  cost  of  the  entire  church  as  it 
stands  now  is  $28,000. 

The  names  and  times  of  service  of  each  of  the  pastors  are  as  follows :  First  Pastor,  Rev. 
Michael  Haider,  five  years ;  second  Pastor,  Rev.  Hackhofer,  one  year ;  third  Pastor,  Rev.  J. 
M.  Obermuller,  twelve  years ;  fourth  PastOr,  Rev.  Henry  Reinhart,  two  and  one-half  years ; 
fifth  Pastor,  Rev.  Alois  Zitterl,  since  March.  1877.  The  cemetery  is  "  Forest  Hill "  and  con- 
tains six  acres. 

A  parochial  school  has  been  connected  with  the  church  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  is  230.  It  is  conducted  by  four  school  sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  Milwaukee. 

Evangelical  Association  of  Madison. — The  first  German  preaching  in  the  village  of  Madi- 
son, while  Wisconsin  was  a  Territory,  was  in  the  year  1844,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller,  from 
Ohio,  who  was  appointed  by  their  annual  conference  as  a  missionary  of  that  State  to  Galena,  HI-, 
a  distance  of  400  miles,  which  field  of  labor  ihen  included  a  part  of 'Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsm. 
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His  iourney  commenced  from  Galena,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Iowa,  Dubuque  and 
Charles  Mount,  and  from  there  east,  crossing  the  Mississippi  again,  to  Potosi,  Beetown, 
Platteville,  Mineral  Point,  and,  in  company  with  Rev.  John  Seibert,  Bishop  of  the  Evangelical 
Association,  to  Prairie  du  Sac.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  German 
ministers  who  crossed  the  Wisconsin  River.  The  Bishop  leaving  him  at  this  point,  he  continued 
not  long  after  to  Portage  City,  Fond  du  Lac,  Calumet,  being  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  Prairie 
du  Sac.  After  several  months  he  continued  his  travels  north,  through  the  Indian  reservations, 
to  Green  Bay,  and  from  there,  through  a  heavy  forest,  to  Two  Rivers,  having  had  to  stay  all  night 
with  the  Indians.  Spending  a  few  days  at  Two  Rivers,  he  then  journeyed  southward  to 
Sheboygan,  Menominee  Falls,  Milwaukee,  Prairieville  (now  Waukesha),  Park  River,  Jefferson, 
and  then  to  the  village  of  Madison,  where  he  found  a  few  German  families  from  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  names  of  Mallo  and  Stoner,  also  a  few  other  Europeans,  to  whom  he  preached  from  time 
to  time  in  private  houses.  In  1845,  the  Illinois  Conference  assigned  him  the  entire  Territory 
of  Wisconsin,  named  the  Winnebago  Mission.  His  field  of  labor  extended  over  400  or  500 
miles,  in  which  circle  of  travel  he  found  scattered  a  good  number  of  Germans  through  the  new 
Territory,  and  who  had  not  heard  the  Gospel  preached  for  a  number  of  years.  He  traveled  from 
4,000  to  5,000  miles  annually,  on  horseback,  receiving  a  salary  the  first  year  amounting  to 
$40.98,  and  the  second  year  to  $47.52. 

In  1846,  the  Illinois  Conference  saw  fit  to  change  the  name  of  Winnebago  Mission  to  Madi- 
son Mission.  They  appointed  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Eply,  from  Illinois,  as  missionary,  who,  on 
account  of  sickness  and  other  reasons,  could  not  serve. 

The  following  year  Madison  was  taken  in  charge  by  Rev.  M.  Howard,  from  Illinois. 

About  this  time  the  German  population  of  Madison  commenced  increasing  quite  rapidly  ; 
and  in  1848  and  1849  they  were  often  visited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller,  who  preached  to  them  for  a 
year  and  a  half  He  then  being  absent  from  Wisconsin  for  five  years,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  the  Illinois  Conference  appointed  Rev.  C.  A.  Schnake,  who,  in  1853,  was  ordered  to 
organize  the  society  and  to  commence  the  building  of  a  church,  which  was  erected  the  following 
year,  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  Strausberger,  and  finished  in  1856  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller,  the 
membership  being  then  about  fifty. 

The  first  location  of  the  church  being  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  the  Wisconsin  Conference 
ordered  the  erection  of  the  second  church,  the  present  white  brick  building,  located  on  the  corner 
of  Pinckney  and  Mifflin  Streets.  The  cost  of  the  church  was  about  $7,000,  including  lot.  The 
church  was  completed  in  1865,  under  the  directions  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Schneider. 

As  a  church  rule  of  the  Evangelical  Association  is  to  change  ministers  every  two  and  three 
years,  therefore  quite  a  number  have  been  appointed  to  this  place  since  it  was  first  organized. 
Their  names  are — Rev.  J.  G.  Miller,  Rev.  Benjamin  Eply,  Rev.  M.  Howard,  Rev.  J.  G. 
Miller,  Rev.  C.  A.  Schnake,  Rev.  W.  Strausberger,  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller,  Rev.  E.  J.  Esslinger, 
Rev.  August  Huelster,  Rev.  P.  Helt,  Rev.  G.  Fritsche,  Rev.  J.  Haracher,  Rev.  W.  Schneider, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Kaufman,  Rev.  'F.  Zimmerman,  Rev.  C.  Von  Eschen,  Rev.  F.  Huelster,  Rev.  C. 
Schneider,  Rev.  C.  F.  Finger,  Rev.  T.  Umbreit  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Brendel,  the  present  Pastor. 

The  First  Baptist  Ohurch  in  Madison  was  organized  December  23,  1847,  with  twenty 
niembers.  During  the  same  month,  Thomas  Shillinglaugh  was  immersed  in  the  crystal  waters 
of  beautiful  Lake  Monona,  which  was  for  the  first  time  dedicated  to  God  for  baptistery.  The 
■church  held  its  meetings  in  the  Supreme  Court  room  in  the  capitol,  then  comprising  what  now 
coMtitutes  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  and  the  old  part  of  the  State  Treasurer's  office,  but, 
fluring  the  winter  of  1848-49,  the  brick  schoolhouse  in  the  Third  Ward  was  used  as  the  place  of 
meeting.  Rev.  H.  W.  Reed  became  the  first  Pastor.  He  resigned  in  March,  1841,  and  went 
out  as  a  pioneer  minister  to  New  Mexico.  In  October,  1849,  Rev.  John  Williams  was  chosen 
i'astor,  but  resigned  the  ensuing  February.  In  the  summer  of  1851,  Rev.  S.  S.  Whitman,  for- 
merly a  Professor  in  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York,  came  from  Belvidere,  111.,  and  became  Pas- 
tor ot  the  church,  but  Mr.  Whitman's  labors  were  of  brief  duration.  He  died,  after  a  short  111- 
ness,  January  2,  1852.     During  his  pastorate,  Lewis   Hall,  over  the  store  of  Jehu  H.  Lewis, 
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near  the  present  Presbyterian  Church,  was  fitted  up,  and  the  regular  services  of  the  church  held 
there. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1853,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  was  held 
at  the  court  house,  to  organize  said  church  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  at  which  meeting- 
Deacon  Daniel  Gorum  was  Chairman.  Rev.  M.  D.  Miller,  Daniel  Gorum,  John  W.  Hunt 
Elisha  W.  Keyes  and  Willett  S.  Main  were  elected  Trustees,  and  the  meeting  empowered  the 
Trustees  to  purchase  a  lot  for  a  church,  and  to  raise  means  by  subscription  for  the  erection  of 
a  church  building.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  February  14,  Rev.  M.  D. 
Miller  was  appointed  agent  of  the  society  to  purchase  the  lot,  .circulate  subscriptions,  and  to 
superintend  the  erection.  On  the  25th  of  August,  the  sum  of  $3,300  was  subscribed,  the  lot 
purchased  (Lot  5  in  Block  74),  and  considerable  progress  made  in  the  building.  The  work  was 
vigorously  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  Rey.  M.  D.  Miller,  who  had  been  elected  Pastor  of 
the  church,  and  the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1854,  and  was  dedicated 
on  the  3d  of  that  month.  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Fyfe,  of  Milwaukee, 
assisting.  At  this  time,  the  church  membership  was  forty-one.  The  church  building  was  con- 
structed of  brick,  48x78  feet  in  size,  with  a  basement,  fitted  up  for  a  lecture-room,  having  seventy 
pews  of  black  walnut,  neatly  finished.  The  church  was  at  that  time  the  beSt  building  of  the 
kind  in  the  village.  Mr.  Miller  continued  as  Pastor  until  his  resignation,  in  1855,  when  he  wa& 
succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Cooper,  who  supplied  the  church  for  one  year,  and,  in  December, 
1856,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  R.  Brooks,  of  Perry,  N.  Y.,  who  occupied  the  pulpit  until 
December,  1858.  The  church  was  supplied  by  various  ministers  until  the  summer  of  1866, 
when  Rev.  W.  H.  Brisbane,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  invited  to  become  Pastor,  who  accepted 
the  same,  and  served  until  the  time  of  the  troubles  at  the  South,  when  he  resigned,  and  was 
appointed  Chaplain  to  the  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry  Regiment.  In  1863,  Rev.  J.  E.  Johnson 
accepted  a  call  to  preach,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  until  1865,  when  he  retired,  owing  to  ill 
health.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  C.  1.  Clarke,  of  Chicago,  who  preached  until  1871,  when 
Rev.  E.  H.  Page,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  became  Pastor,  and  remained  until  June,  1878;  for  a  year 
the  church  had  no  settled  minister.  During  the  summer  of  that  year,  Mr.  D.  J.  Hill  occupied 
the  pulpit  for  two  months.  By  the  unanimous  call  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bright 
became  their  Pastor  in  June,  1874.  Before  his  arrival,  the  church  had  closed  their  house  of 
worship,  and  the  congregation  was  somewhat  scattered  ;  under  Mr.  Bright's  care,  the  church 
steadily  improved,  and  increased  in  numbers  and  influence.     On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  September, 

1876,  while  preaching  the  evening  sermon,  Mr.  Bright  was  stricken  suddenly  with  apoplexy, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  sofa  ;  he  was  carried  to  his  home,  where  he  died  in  about  an  hour.  Death 
came  to  him  while  he  was  on  duty,  with  the  words  he  loved  so  well  still  on  his  lips.  Most  of 
the  time  after  his  death  until  July,  1877,  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  State  University, 
kindly  filled  the  pulpit.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  church  is  due  to  the  untiring  interest  Prof. 
Carpenter  always  took  in  its  welfare. 

The  Baptist  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  religious  organizations  of  Madison,  and,  in 
spite  of  many  obstacles,  it  has  maintained  a  creditable  and  quiet  existence  since  its  first  estab- 
lishment. In  one  respect,  it  is  a  pattern  for  other  churches.  It  has  no  debt,  and  incurs  none, 
it  being  a  standing  oMer  of  the  church  that  no  liability  be  incurred  until  the  money  to  meet  it 
has  been  raised.  The  church  was  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  strength  under  the  leadership  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bright,  whose  sudden  death  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  apparent  usefulness, 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  community,  and  they  were  once  more  left  without  a  leader.  Still  they 
were  not  discouraged — they  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way — maintaining  regular  services, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  until  July  15,  when  the  church  was  closed  for  repairs,  that  it  might 
present  a  more  inviting  appearance  when  a  new  Pastor  should  be  installed.  There  were  expended' 
on  repairs  about  $1,000,  and  the  church  was  greatly  improved  thereby. 

Clark  0.  Maltby  came  from  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  to    Madison,  in    August,  1877.      Mr. 
Maltby  had  not  as  yet  been  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  church,  and,  on  the  6th  of  September, 

1877,  he  was  examined  by  the  council  as  a  candidate  for  the  Baptist  ministry.     In  the  evening- 
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of  the  same  day,  the  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  GriflBtUs,  of  Milwaukee. 
The  next  Sunday,  the  9th  of  September,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maltby  delivered  his  first  sermon  to  the 
people  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Since  that  time,  he  has  most  acceptably  filled  the  position  as  its 
Pastor. 

An  organ  was  purchased  by  the  society,  in  August,  1879,  which,  when  set  up,  cost  $1,250. 
The  church  is  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

6-erman  Presbyterian. — The  building  now  occupied  by  the  German  Presbyterians  is  situ- 
ated on  Webster  street,  between  Main  street  and  Washington  avenue.  David  Holt  gave  the  lot 
to  the  Congregational  society,  in  1846,  and  a  building  was  erected.  The  Congregationalists 
moved  out  about  1859,  selling  the  building  to  the  Unitarians.  Philo  Dunning,  L.  W.  Hoyt  and 
William  Ripley,  who  held  it  for  the  Unitarian  society,  sold  it  May  4,  1865,  to  the  German 
Presbyterians. 

The  society  had  already  become  organized,  and  had  held  a  few  meetings  in  a  schoolhouse. 
Their  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  Mr.  Steckenmesser ;  this  gentleman  raised,  by  personal  endeavor, 
nearly  all  of  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  the  building.  His  successor,  C.  Ruegg,  finished 
his  pastorate  for  the  church  in  January,  1868.  C.  A.  Reinert  took  charge  in  1869,  remaining 
but  a  short  time,  leaving  during  the  same  year.  Rev.  William  Kampmeir  succeeded  him  in 
June,  1869,  and  was  with  them  till  1872.  The  church  was  without  a  minister  till  in  1875,  when 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Winter  accepted  the  call  to  become  their  leader  in  spiritual  aSairs. 

Through  his  endeavors,  the  church  edifice  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  internally  and  exter- 
nally, and  a  steeple  erected.  The  memorial  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  formally  re-opening  the  reju- 
venated edifice  was  held  the  evening  of  December  15,  1879,  and  the  same  old  bell  was  rung  that  in 
early  days  had  been  used  to  call  the  Congregationalists  together,  but  which  now  serves  as  the  alarm 
on  the  No.  1  Fire  Engine  Building.  The  audience  represented  all  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
in  the  city.  Among  those  present  could  be  seen  many  of  the  faces  of  the  pioneers  of  Madison.  The 
renovation  cost  $575.  The  obligations  of  the  church  have  been  met,  so  that  now  the  society 
is  nearly  out  of  debt,  with  a  church  membership  of  sixty. 

The  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winter,  has  a  day  school  in  connection  with  the  church,  where  is 
taught  both  German  and  English  to  about  forty  boys  and  girls. 

Presbyterian  Church. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dane,  held  October  3,  1851, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  at  its  first  meeting  in  Fort  Winnebago,  a  petition 
from  several  church  members  resident  in  and  near  Madison,  formerly  connected  with  the  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed  Dutch,  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches,  asking  to  be  organized  into  a 
Presbyterian  Church  and  received  into  the  Presbytery,  was  presented  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Gardiner 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Dane  ;  whereupon  the  Presbytery  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
Revs.  D.  C.  Lyon  and  Thomas  Eraser,  to  visit  Madison,  and,  if  in  their  judgment  the  way  should 
be  deemed  clear,  to  effect  the  organization  of  a  church  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery,  with 
the  privilege  of  inviting  clerical  members  from  the  other  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  Synod  to 
take  part  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  commission. 

The  committee  met  at  Madison,  October  4,  1851,  Saturday  evening,  and  after  divine  serv- 
ice, organized  a  church  consisting  of  the  following  members  : 

John  Y.  Smith,  from  the  Reformed  Datch  Church,  formerly  existing  in  Madison,  of  which 
he  was  an  Elder,  and  the  only  remaining  member  there ;  Daniel  S.  Durrie  and  Mrs.  Anna 
«■•  IJurrie,  by  letter  from  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Mary  E.  and 
Uara  Gardiner,  by  letter  from  the  South  Presbyterian  Church,  Galena,  111.,  and  Jane  McFar- 
h  U  ^  J*''®''  ^■""■^  ^^^  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  An  election  of  officers  was 
R  1 '  p  J°^"  ^-  Sterling,  Professor  in  the  State  University,  and  John  Y.  Smith  were  elected 
K'Uling  lilders,  and  D.  S.  Durrie,  Deacon.  On  the  succeeding  day,  Sunday,  October  5,  after 
puouo  worship  at  Lewis  Hall,  these  persons  were  ordained  and  installed.  Rev.  H.  B.  Gardiner 
^as  engaged  as  stated  supply  of  the  pulpit. 

ren  ■    5  e     ^*™^  ^^^'  ^°  ^^^  intermission  between  the  hours  of  public  worship,    the  session 
eceived  tour  additional  members:      James  McBride  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  McBride,  from   the 
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Associated  Reformed  Charch  of  Milroy,  lad. ;   Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Fox,  from  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Greenfield,  Wis.,  and  William  Fox,  her  son. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner  made  a  successful  effort  to  obtain  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church 
edifice  the  year  after  his  location  in  Madison,  and  a  framed  building  was  erected,  40x60  feet,  on 
the  corner  of  Wisconsin  avenue  and  Johnson  street. 

The  new  church  building  was  completed  and  dedicated,  December  25,  1853. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner  resigned  October  21,  1855,  and  September  21,  1856,  a  unanimous  call 
was  extended  to  Rev.  William  L.  Green,  of  Greenville,  Ky.,  to  become  Pastor,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  preached  until  April  2,  1865,  when,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  resigned..  On  the 
17th  of  September,  1865,  the  church  invited  Rev.  Edward  G.  Read,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to 
become  their  Pastor,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed  October  11, 1865, 
with  impressive  services,  in  which  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buchanan,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Revs.  Fox 
and  Day  participated.  Mr.  Read  resigned  in  1869,  and  Rev.  Richard  V.  Dodge,  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  was  elected  Pastor,  which  position  he  retained  until  March,  1871,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
to  a  church  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  Rev.  L.  Y.  Hayes,  of  Ottawa,  111.,  was 
elected  Pastor,  and  installed  June  12.  On  the  9th,  the  church  building,  which  had  been  closed 
for  repairs,  was  re-opened  for  public  worship.  The  edifice  had  undergone  extensive  improvements, 
and  an  organ  |5een  purchased.     The  cost  of  the  whole  was  about  $8,000. 

After  the  retiracy  of  Mr.  Hayes,  May,  1877,  the  church  was  vacant  for  more  than  a  year. 
In  April,  1878,  a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Wright,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wright  accepted  the  call  thus  tendered,  and, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  June  following,  appeared  in  the  pulpit  as  the  Pastor-elect,  and  took 
charge  of  the  congregation,  and  is  at  present  serving  in  that  capacity. 

The  Bethany  Mission  School,  in  connection  with  this  church,  was  formed  February  27, 1876. 
It  is  held  in  a  building  situated  on  Williamson  Street,  in  the  Third  Ward,  and  its  object  is  to 
furnish  religious  instruction  to  the  children  and  youth  in  that  portion  of  the  city.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  there  were  in  attendance  107  persons,  including  officers,  teachers  and 
scholars. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  Johannis  Gongregation. — In  the  year  1855,  the  Lutheran 
Pastor,  Rev.  Ludwig  Habel,  came  to  Madison  on  a  missionary  tour  to  seek  for  those  of  his  own 
faith,  and  preach  the  word  of  God  to  them.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  On  the 
20th  of  January  of  the  next  year  (1856),  a  meeting  of  German  Lutherans  was  held,  and  the 
founding  of  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  resolved  upon.  Rev.  Mr.  Habel  promised  to 
preside  over  this  new  congregation,  in  addition  to  Cottage  Grove,  until  it  should  have  its  own 
Pastor.  Already,  on  the  3d  of  February  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  John  Deindorfer  received  a 
call  from  the  congregation,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  forthwith  installed  as  Pastor.  At  that 
time  the  congregation  was  composed  of  about  thirty  heads  of  families,  but,  as  quite  a  number 
withdrew,  only  a  small  flock  remaining  to  form  the  new  society.  Nevertheless,  the  small  congre- 
gation, seeing  the  necessity  of  having  a  church  of  its  own,  straightway  proceeded  with  the  erection 
of  a  church,  and,  in  the  year  1859,  it  was  dedicated.  In  the  following  year  (1860)  the 
Pastor  was  called  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Th.  Koberle,  who  served  the  congre- 
gation until  the  year  1863.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year.  Rev.  T.  List  became  Pastor,  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  the  fall  of  the  year  1867.  As  the  church  building  which  has 
hitherto  been  used  was  found  to  be  too  small,  and  situated  in  an  unfavorable  locality,  the  con- 
gregation, for  the  price  of  |1,000,  bought  a  lot  in  the  Second  Ward,  on  Washington  avenue  and 
Canal  street,  and  there  built  a  larger  and  more  beautiful  church,  which  is  still  occupied  by  it. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  Rev.  H.  Vogel  became  Pastor  of  the  congregation,  and  filled 
this  position  until  the  year  1875.  In  the  month  of  April  of  that  year.  Rev.  Chr.  Wilke  became 
his  successor,  who  is  at  the  present  date  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  m 
Madison.  The  congregation  have  always  had  great  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  have  been 
compelled,  on  account  of  the  limited  membership,  to  make  many  sacrifices  for  its  further  existence. 
It  now  numbers  some  170  communicants,  and  possesses  in  real  estate  a  church  and  parsonage 
worth  together  $5,000. 
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Jewish  Synagogue  and  Society. — The  Jewish  Society  was  organized  in  1860.  The  mem- 
bers bought  their  church  and  cemetery  grounds  (Shra  Shamiam)  the  same  year.  The  synagogue 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  finished  in  the  fall.  It  is -built  of  white  brick,  26x 
40  feet.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  and  grounds  was  $5,000.  The  first  members  were 
Samuel  Klauber,  Sigmund  Klauber,  Isaac  Klauber,  Markus  Kohner,  Ben  Kohner,  Jacob 
Lentz,  Henry  Straus,  N.  Modey,  A.  Thalberg,  Mr.  Reichenbaum,  S.  Thuringer,  A.  C.  Flesch, 
L.  Uhlman,  Max  Landauer  and  M.  Friend.  Canta  Markusen  was  first  teacher.  He  continued 
but  a  short  time,  when  Canta  Thuringa  was  installed  teacher,  who  remained  ten  or  twelve  years. 
There  has  been  no  teacher  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  synagogue  is  now  used  by  the  Unita- 
rian Society. 

Fint  Unitarian  Church  of  Madison  was  organized  March  5,  1880,  and  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Simmons  settled  as  Pastor,  partly  supported  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Present  Trustees,  W.  F.  Allen,  Chairman;  C.  W.  Askew,  Secretary;  G.  L.  Storer, 
Treasurer;  B.  F.  Adams,  Levi  Alden,  H.  H.  Giles,  F.  A.  Stoltze. 

There  have  been  three  previous  efforts  to  establish  a  Liberal  Church  in  Madison  :  One  in  1855, 
by  Rev.  Henry  F.  Bond.  This  organization  was  kept  up  for  about  a  year.  Another  in  1860  by 
Rev.  Lemuel  B.  Mason.  This  was  a  Universalist  Church.  The  next  year  Mr.  Mason  went 
into  the  army  as  a  Chaplain,  and  shortly  after  died.  The  church  continued  to  hold  services  for 
several  months  after  Mr.  Mason  left.  And  a  third  in  1866,  by  Rev.  Marshall  G.  Kimball,  who 
remained  here  until  1869  ;  services  were  discontinued  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

MASONIC. 

Madison  Lodge,  No.  5. — This  Masonic  body,  the  first  instituted  in  the  county,  and  the 
fifth  in  the  State,  was  the  second  chartered  by  the  Most  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  Wisconsin,  after 
its  formation,  and  was  organized  by  M.  W.  Benjamin  T.  Kavanaugh,  the  first  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  of  Wisconsin. 

The  dispensation  was  issued  June  4,  1844,  and  the  charter  is  dated  Jan.  10,  1845. 

The  charter  members  were  John  Catlin,  David  Holt,  Augustus  A.  Bird,  David  Hyer,  Will- 
iam W.  Stewart,  Barlow  Shackleford  and  Martin  G.  Van  Bergen. 

The  lodge  was  instituted  and  for  some  time  held  its  communications  in  the  council  chamber 
of  the  old  capitol  building.  From  the  capitol  it  went  to  the  house  in  the  First  Ward  now  occu- 
pied by  W.  G.  Pitman,  and  from  there  it  went  to  the  old  Argus  building,  and  from  there  to 
Bird's  carriage-shop,  then  to  Albee's  block  (old  Patriot  ofiBce),  and  from  there  to  Main's  block, 
westcomerof  the  park.  From  Maiii's  block,  it  removed  to  Porter's  block  (now  Ogden's),  where 
It  remained  until  removed  to  its  present  elegant  and  commodious  rooms,  in  Young's  block,  some 
fourteen  years  ago.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  this  lodge  has  held  a  high  position  among  the 
craft,  and,  in  its  ritualistic  work  and  influence  ranks  second  to  no  lodge  in  the  State.  It  now, 
at  this  writing,  numbers  151  members,  among  whom  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  honored 
and  respected  citizens,  as  well  as  many  of  the  best  and  most  talented  young  men  of  the  city  and 
county.  Since  its  organization,  it  has  received  the  petition  for  the  degrees  of  Masonry  of  452 
persons,  and  has  rejected  101  of  that  number ;  has  initiated  334,  and  raised  to  the  sublime  de- 
gree of  Master  Mason  292.  It  has  also  received  into  membership  by  affiliation  132  Master 
aasons.    Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  officers  of  the  lodge  from  the  organization  to  date  : 

1844— John  Catlin,  W.  M. ;  David  Holt,  S.  W.-;  A.  A.  Bird,  J.  W. ;  M.  G.  Van  Bergen, 
^reas.;  B.  Shackleford.  Sec'y;  William  W.  Steward,  S.  D.  ;  Jesse  A.  Clark,  J.  D. ;  David 
nyer.  Tiler. 

1845— John  Catlin,  W.  M.;  David  Holt,  S.  W. ;  A.  A.  Bird,  J.  W. ;  M.  G.  Van  Bergen, 
ireas  ;  B.  Shackleford,  Sec'y;  Wm.  W.  Steward,  S.  D. ;  Jesse  A.  Clark,  J.  D. ;  S.  F.  Blanch- 
»f(l,  <jeo.  P.  Delaplaine,  Stewards;  E.  Clewit,  Tiler. 

Wi  ^''^^—Ji^'is  T.  Clark,  W.  M. ;  E.  B.  Dean,  S.  W. ;  La  Fayette  Kellogg,  J.  W. ;  Alonzo 
^iicox,  Treas. ;  W.  N.  Seymour,  Sec'y;  Geo.  P.  Delaplaine,  S.  D.;  R.  T.  Davis,  J.  D.;  M. 
5' Van  Bergen,  Tiler.       -^         '         ^ '  f        ^  >  ,  , 
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1846— A.  A.  Bird,  W.  M. ;  Beriah  Brown,  S.  W. ;  Cullen  D.  Finch,  J.  W. ;  David  Holt 
Treas. ;  W.  N.  Seymour,  Seo'y ;  J.  G.  Knapp,  S.  D. ;  Wm.  Welch,  J.  D. ;  Chas.  R.  Conwav' 
R.  S.  Bird,  Stewards;  R.  T.  Davis,  Tiler.  ''' 

1847— Julius  T.  Clark,  W.  M. ;  J.  G.  Knapp,  S.  W.;  C.  B.  Chapman,  J.  W. ;  David 
Holt,  Treas. ;  W.  N.  Seymour,  Sec'y ;  A.  A.  Bird,  S.  D. ;  R.  T.  Davis,  J.  D. ;  David  Hver 
Tiler.  ^    ' 

1849— Alonzo  Wilcox,  W.  M. ;  Julius  T.  Clark,  S.  W. ;  A.  A.  Bird,  J.  W. ;  Beriah 
Brown,  Treas. ;  Lafayette  Kellogg,  Sec'y ;  John  Catlin,  S.  D. ;  Wm.  Welch,  J.  D. ;  David 
Hver,  Tiler. 

1850— A.  S.  Wood,  W.  M. ;  Lafayette  Kellogg,  S.  W. ;  A.  A.  Bird,  J.  W. ;  John  Wright, 
Treas.;  N.  B.  Eddy,  Seo'y;  Alonzo  Wilcox,  S.  D. ;  Jesse  A.  Clark,  J.  D.;  Beriah  Brown 
Wm.  Welch,  Stewards;  S.  F.  Honn,  Tiler. 

1851— Julius  T.  Clark,  W.  M.;  A.  S.  Wood,  S.  W.;  Alonzo  Wilcox,  J.  W.;  Meyer 
Friend,  Treas.;  E.  H.  Gleason,  Sec'y;  N.  B.  Eddy,  S.  D.;  R.  T.  Davis,  J.  D.;  E.  E.  Wyman, 
Tiler. 

1852— Daniel  M.  Seaver,  W.  M.;  John  W.  Hunt,  S.  W.;  E.  H.  Gleason,  J.  W.;  Meyer 
Friend,  Treas.;  A.  S.  Wood,  Sec'y;  Alonzo  Wilcox,  S.  D.;  Charles  Weed,  J.  D.;  John  Wright, 
S.  F.  Honn,  Stewards;  E.  E.  Wyman,  Tiler. 

1853— D.  C.  Bush,  W.  M.;  B.  H.  Gleason,  S.  W.;  Meyer  Friend,  J.  W.;  M.  G.  Van 
Bergen,  Treas.;  B.  W.  Keyes,  Sec'y;  Chas.  G.  Mayers,  S.  D.;  R.  T.  Davis,  J.  D.;  Jonathan 
Davis,  D.  M.  Seaver,  Stewards;  E.  E.  Wyman,  Tiler. 

1854— Chas.  G.  Mayers,  W.  M.;  Joseph  A.  Paine,  S.  W.;  John  Rodermund,  J.  W.; 
George  Ott,  Treas.;  Wm.  B.  Folds,  Sec'y;  Jos.  G.  Knapp,  S.  D.;  August  Herfufth,  J.  D.; 
John  P.  Howard,  Geo.  Drohmao,  Stewards;  E.  E.  Wyman,  Tiler. 

1855— Chas.  G.  Mayers,  W.  M.;  Frank  W.  Bird,  S.  W.;  R.  T.  Davis,  J.  W.;  Henry 
Wright,  Treas.;  D.  C.  Bush,  Sec'y  (retired  November  29,  1855;  S.  V.  Shipman  appointed); 
John  Rodermund,  S.  D.;  E.  E.  Wyman,  J.  D.;  Geo.  Drohman,  Henry  Wright,  Stewards; 
David  H.  Wright,  Tiler. 

1856— Frank  W.  Bird,  W.  M.;  S.  V.  Shipman,  S.  W.;  Wm.  A.  Wheeler,  J.  W.;  Samuel 
Klauber,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y ;  John  Rodermund,  S.  D.;  Geo.  Drohman,  J.  D.; 
F.  W.  Anschutz,  Frank  Gault,  Stewards;  E.  E.  Wyman,  Tiler. 

1857— Frank  W.  Bird,  W.  M.;  W.  H.  Karns,  S.  W.;    Geo.   Drohman,  J.  W.;  Samuel 
Klauber,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  F.  F.  Mackey,  S.  -D.;  Daniel  K.  Westcott,  J.  D. 
Geo.  T.  Kocker,  John  B.  Colton,  Stewards ;  E.  E.  Wyman,  Tiler. 

1858— W.  H.  Karns,  W.  M.;  David  Flesh,  S.  W.;  David  H.  Wright,  J.  W.;  S.  G.  Ben 
edict,  Treas.;  Frank  W.  Bird,  Sec'y;  John  Rodermund,  S.  D.;  N.  B.  Oramton,  J.  D.;  T.  B 
Muldoon,  W.  K.  Westcott,  Stewards;  E.  E.  Wyman,  Tiler. 

1859— W.  H.  Karns,  W.  M.;  David  H.  Wright,  S.  W.;  David  Flesh,  J.  W.;  T.  B.  Mul 
doon,  Treas.;  S.  G.  Benedict,  Sec'y;  E.  C.  Spink,  S.  D.;  N.  B.  Cramton,  J.  D.;  F.  A.  Pfaff, 
J.  B.  Colton,  Stewards;  E.  E.  Wyman,  Tiler. 

1860— David  H.  Wright,  W.  M.;  Henry  Wright,  S.  W.;  Geo.  W.  Huntley,  J.  W.;  T.  B. 
Muldoon,  Treas.;  S.  G.  Benedict,  Sec'y ;  0.  G,  Scofield,  S.  D.;  Wm.  P.  Towers,  J.  D.;  Louis 
Ullman,  Joseph  Parkins,  Stewards;  E.  C.  Spink,  Tiler. 

1861— David  H.  Wright,  W.  M.;  S.  V.  Shipman,  S.  W.;  George  Hyer,  J.  W.;  T.  B. 
Muldoon,  Treas.;  S.  G.  Benedict,  Sec'y;  0.  G.  Scofield,  S.  D.;  J.  W.  Tolford,  J.  D.;  Samuel 
Klauber,  Michael  Friend,  Stewards; -W.  H.  Karn,  Tiler. 

1862— David  H.  Wright,  W.  M.;  Geo.  W.  Huntley,  S.  W.;  Louis  Ullman,  J.  W.;  T.  B. 
Muldoon,  Treas.;  John  B.  Colton,  Sec'y;  Jas.  A.  Bate,  S.  D.;  N.  B.  Cramton,  J.  D.;  8.  G. 
Benedict,  W.  P.  Towers,  Stewards;  W.  H.  Karn,  Tiler. 

1863— George  Hyer,  W.  M.;  Jas.  A.  Bate,  S.  W.;  Marcus  Kohner,  J.  W.;  T.  B.  Mul- 
doon, Treas.;  Fred  A.  Pfaff,  Sec'y;  David  H.  Wright,  S.  D.;  Robert  Wootton,  J.  D.;  D.  C. 
Bush,  A.  B.  Braley,  Stewards;  W.  H.  Karn,  Tiler. 
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1864— Jas.  A.  Bate,  W.  M.;  Robert  Wootton,  S.  W.;  Max  Landauer,  J.  W.;  Geo,  W. 
Huntley,  Treas;;  Fred  A.  Pfaff,  Sec'y;  David  H.  Wright,  S.  D.;  D.  W.  Fernandez,  J.  D.;  D. 
0  Bush'  E.  C.  Spink,  Stewards ;  W.  H.  Kara,  Tiler. 

1865_Jas.  A.  Bate,  W.  M.;  Robert  Wootton,  S.  W.;  D.  W.  Fernandez,  J.  W.;  (leo.  W. 
Hnntley,  Treas.;  Fred  A.  PfaiF,  Sec'y;  John  Corscot,  S.  D.;  D.  B.  Ramsey,  J.  I).;  E.  C. 
Soink  W.  B.  Kaufman,  Stewards ;  W.  H.  Kara,  Tiler. 

1866— Robert  Wootton,, W.  M.;  S.  H.  Carpenter,  S.  W.;  S.  L.  F.  Ward,  J.  W.;  Geo.  W. 
Huntley,  Treas.;  Fred  A.  PfafF,  Sec'y;  John  Corscot,  S.  D.;  James  Judge,  J.  D.;  E.  E. 
Thompson,  H.  D.  Snow,  Stewards ;  W".  H.  Kara,  Tiler. 

1867— Robert  Wootton,  W.  M.;  S.  H.  Carpenter,  S.  W.;  John  Corscot,  J.  W.;  Geo.  W. 
Huntley,  Treas.;  Fred  A.  Pfaff,  Sec'y;  James  M.  Bull,  S.  D.;  Chas.  E.  Bross,  J.  D.;  John  S. 
Dean,  B.  M.  Worthington,  Stewards ;  W.  H.  Kara,  Tiler. 

1868— S.  H.  Carpenter,  W.  M.;  Ransom  J.  Chase,  S.  W.;  B.  M.  Worthington,  J.  W.; 
Robert  Wootton,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  James  M.  Bull,  S.  D.;  John  F.  Bruce,  J. 
D.;  John  S.  Dean,  Geo.  W.  Stoner,  Stewards ;  W.  H.  Kara,  Tiler. 

1869— S.  H.  Carpenter,  W.  M.;  John  Corscot,  S.  W.;  B.  M.  Worthington,  J.  W.;  Robert 
Wootton,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  James  M.  Bull,  S.  D.;  John  F.  Bruce,  J.  D.;  John 
S.  Dean,  Walter  Deards,  Stewards;  W.  H.  Kara,  Tiler. 

1870— John  Corscot,  W.  M.;  B.  M.  Worthington,  S.  W.;  John  F.  Bruce,  J.  W.;  Robert 
Wootton,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  Ed  Lazier,  S.  D.;  John  H.  Chappell,  J.  D.;  S;  H. 
Carpenter,  John  B.  Norton,  Stewards ;  W.  H.  Kara,  Tiler. 

1871— John  Corscot,  W.  M.;  B.  M.  Worthington,  S.  W.;  John  F.  Bruce,  J.  W.;  Robert 
Wootton,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  John  H.  Chappell,  S.  D.;  J.  M.  Campbell,  J.  D.; 
Samuel  Klauber,  Ed  E.  Bryant,  Stewards;   W.  H.  Karn,  Tiler. 

1872— John  Corscot,  W.  M.;  John  F.  Bruce,  S.  W.;  Ed  Lazier,  J.  W.;  Robert  Wootton, 
Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  John  H.  Chappell,  S.  D.;  James  H.  Rider,  J.  D.;  W.  T. 
Leitoh,  H.  M.  Lewis,  Stewards";  W.  H.  Karn,  Tiler. 

1873— John  Corscot,  W.  M.;  John  F.  Bruce,  S.  W.;  Ed  Lazier,  J.  W.;  Robert  Wootton, 
Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  John  H.  Chappell,  S.  D.;  James  H.  Rider,  J.  D.;  Geo.  W. 
Huntley,  John  B.  Norton,  Stewards ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Tiler. 

1874— John  F.  Bruce,  W.  M.;  Ed  Lazier,  S.  W.;  James  H.  Rider,  J.  W.;  Robert  Woot- 
ton, Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  Lindsey  S.  Brown,  S.  D.;  Leroy  L.  Baker,  J.  D.;  Al- 
bert Cheney,  John  Corscot,  Stewards ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Tiler. 

1875— John  F.  Bruce,  W.  M.;  James  H.  Rider,  S.  W.;  Lindsey  S.  Brown,  J.  W.;  Rob- 
ert Wootton,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  Leroy  L.  Baker,  S.  D.;  John  Lament,  J.  D.; 
Samuel  Klauber,  Thos.  D.  Plumb,  Stewards ;  W.  H.  Kara,  Tiler. 

1876— Lindsey  S.  Brown,  W.  M.;  James  H.  Rider,  S.  W.;  John  H.  Chappell,  J.  W.; 
Robert  Wootton,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y ;  John  Lament,  S.  D.;  W.  H.  Hughes,  J. 
D-;  R.  G.  Norton,  Frank  A.  Stoltze,  Stewards ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Tiler. 

1877— Lindsey  S.  Brown,  W.  M.;  James  H.  Rider,  S.  W.;  John  H.  Chappell,  J.  W.;  A. 
M.  Daggett,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  Alonzo  G.  Barker,  S.  D.;  John  W.  Hudson,  J. 
D.:  C.  P.  Chapman,  L.  B.  Hills,  Stewards ;  John  L.  Lewis,  Tiler. 

1878-John  Corscot,  W.  M.;  John  H.  Chappell,  S.  W.;  John  Lament,  J.  W.;  A.  M. 
Raggett,  Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  John  F.  Bruce,  S.  D.;  Chas.  N.  Chandler,  J.  D.; 
c-  0.  Miner,  Lindsey  S.  Brown,  Stewards;  John  L.  Lewis,  Tiler. 

1879— John  Corscot,  W.  M.;  John  Lament,  S.  W.;  W.  H.  Hughes,  J.  W.;  A.  M.  Dag- 
gett, Ireas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  Chas.  H.  Hall,  S.  D.;  Chas.  N.  Chandler,  J.  D.;  A. 
^-  Barker,  M.  S.  Klauber,  Stewards;  John  L.  Lewis,  Tiler. 

»t^  F^-Jo''"  Lamont,  W.  M.;  W.  H.  Hughes,  S.  W.;  Chas.  H.  Hall,  J.  W.;  A.  M.  Dag- 
geu,lreas.;  David  H.Wright,  Sec'y;  F.  E.  Parkinson,  S.  D.;  R.  G.  Thwaites,  J.  D.;  Lewis 
'='■  Stevens,  N.  A.  Greenbank,  Stewards ;  John  L.  Lewis,  Tiler. 
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Madison  Royal  Arch  CJiapter,  No.  4- — The  dispensation  of  this  Chapter  was  dated  August 
8,  1850,  and  was  issued  by  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Wisconsin,  at  its  first  session,  held 
in  the  city  of  Madison,  August  7,  1850.  The  Chapter  was  not  opened,  however,  until  the  24th 
day  of  January,  1851,  when  it  was  formally  opened  by  M.  E.  Comp.  Dwight  F.  Lawton,  Grand 
High  Priest  of  the  Royal  Craft  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Charter,  however,  is  dated  December  10,  1850. 

The  charter  members  were  Augustus  A.  Bird,  N.  Bishop  Eddy,  David  Holt,  Jr.,  John  Catlin, 
Alexander  Smith,  Reuben  Smith,  Lyman  Crossman,  Ebenezer  Olewett  and  Henry  W.  Yager. 
Comp.  David  Holt,  Jr.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  charter  member  still  living. 

The  Chapter  was  opened  in  the  old  Argus  building,  then  occupied  by  Madison  Lodge,  and 
since  that  time  its  meetings  have  been  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  Madison  Lodge  No.  5. 

The  dispensation  and  charter  to  Madison  Chapter  were  the  first  issued  for  a  new  Chapter 
by  the  Grand  Chapter  after  its  organization,  and  therefore  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  Royal 
Arch  Masonry  in  this  State.  Madison  Chapter  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirteen  mem- 
bers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  from  its  organization  to  date  : 

1851— Augustus  A.  Bird,  H.  P. ;  N.  Bishop  Eddy,  K. ;  David  Holt,  Jr.,  S. 

1852— N.  B.  Eddy,  H.  P. ;  David  Holt,  Jr.,  K. ;  R.  Smith,  S. :  M.  Friend,  Treas. ;  J.  W. 
Hunt,  Sec'y ;  J.  T.  Clark,  C.  H. ;  A.  A.  Bird,  P.  S. ;  R.  T.  Davis,  R.  A.  C. ;  F.  W.  Bird,  M. 
3d  V. ;  M.  Friend,  M.  2d  V. ;  M.  G.  VanBergen,  M.  1st  V. ;  E.  Clewett,  Guard. 

1853— David  Holt,  Jr.,  H.  P. ;  Julius  T.  Clark,  K. ;  M.  Friend,  S. ;  E.  H.  Jansen,  Treas. ; 
J.  W.  Hunt,  Sec'y ;  A.  A.  Bird,  C.  H. ;  D.  M.  Seaver,  P.  S. ;  F.  W.  Bird,  R.  A.  C. ;  B.  H. 
Gleason,  M.  3d  V. ;  E.  H.  Jansen,  M.  2d  V. ;  N.  B.  Eddy,  M.  1st  V. ;  E.  Clewett,  Guard. 

1854— J.  T.  Clark,  H.  P. ;  M.  Friend,  K. ;  D.  M.  Seaver,  S. ;  E.  H.  Jansen,  Treas. ;  P. 
W.  Bird,  Sec'y ;  J.  W.  Hunt,  C.  H. ;  E.  H.  Gleason,  P.  S. ;  R.  T.  Davis,  R.  A.  C. ;  A.  A. 
Bird,  M.  3d  V. ;  N.  B.  Eddy,  U.  2d  V. ;  David  Holt,  M.  1st  V. 

1855— J.  T.  Clark,  H.  P. ;  D.  C.  Bush,  K. ;  J.  W.  Hunt,  S. ;  E.  H.  Jansen,  Treas. ;  F.  W. 
Bird,  Sec'y ;  C.  G.  Mayers,  C.  H. ;  E.  H.  Gleason,  P.  S. ;  M.  Friend,  R.  A.  C. ;  E.  Clewett. 
M.  3d  V. :  D.  Holt,  M.  2d  V.  ;  W.  D.  Mclndoe,  M.  1st  V. ;  E.  E.  Wyman,  Guard. 

1856— D.  C.  Bush,  H.  P.  ;  J.  W.  Hunt,  K. ;  E.  H.  Gleason,  S. ;  M.  G.  VanBerger,  Treas. ; 
S.  V.  Shipman,  Sec'y ;  C.  G.  Mayers,  C.  H. ;  David  Holt,  P.  S. ;  R.  T.  Davis,  R.  A.  C. ;  A. 
A.  Bird,  M.  3d  V. ;  F.  W.  Bird,  M.  2d  V. ;  E.  Clewett,  M.  1st  V.  ;  B.  E.  Wyman,  Guard. 

1857— J.  W.  Hunt,  H.  P. ;  E.  H.  Gleason,  K. ;  A.  A.  Bird,  S. ;  Joseph  Keyes,  Treas. ; 
S.  V.  Shipman,  Sec'y;  F.  W.  Bird,  C.  H. ;  D.  C,  Bush,  P.  S. ;  W.  H.  Earns,  R.  A.  C. ;  D. 
Holt,  M.  3d  V. ;  M.  L.  Estabrook,  M.  2d  V. ;  E.  Clewett,  M.  1st  V. :  E.  E.  Wyman, 
Guard. 

1858— J.  W.  Hunt,  H.  P. ;  F.  W.  Bird,  K. ;  D.  Hastriter,  S.  ;  Joseph  Keyes,  Treas. ; 
Henry  Wright,  Sec'y  ;  W.  H.  Karn,  C.  H. ;  A.  S.  Wood,  P.  S. ;  J.  K.  Proudfit,  R.  A.  C. ; 
George  Doman,  M.  3d  V. ;  M.  L.  Estabrook,  M.  2d  V.;  H.  F-  Treat,  M.  1st  V. ;  E.  E. 
Wyman,  Guard. 

1859— J.  W.  Hunt,  H.  P. ;  A.  S.  Wood,  K.  ;  Henry  Wright,  S. ;  D.  Hastriter,  Treas. ;  S. 
G.  Benedict,  Sec'y ;  N.  Chittenden,  C.  H. ;  J.  K.  Proudfit,  P.  S. ;  Charles  R.  Gleason,  R.  A. 
C. ;  D.  Flesh,  M.  3d  V. ;  George  Droman,  M.  2d  V. ;  Marcus  Kohner,  M.  1st  V. ;  E.  E. 
Wyman,  Guard. 

I860— J.  T.  Clark,  H.  P. ;  D.  C.Bush,  K. ;  Thomas  Hood,  S. ;  J.  Rodermund,  Treas.;  S. 
G.  Benedict,  Sec'y ;  Charles  R.  Gleason,  C.  H. ;  C.  G.  Mayers.  P.  S. ;  William  H.  Miller,  R. 
'  A.  C. ;   Du  Ray  Hunt,  M.  3d  V. ;   George  Hyer,  M.  2d  V. ;  J.  C.  Mann,  M.  1st  V. ;  B.  t. 
Wyman,  Guard. 

1861— A.  S.  Wood,  H.  P. ;  S.  V.  Shipman,  K.  ;  J.  K.  Proudfit,  S. ;  J.  T.  Clark,  Treas.; 
S.  G.  Benedict,  Sec'y ;  N.  Chittenden,  C.  H. ;  George  Hyer,  P.  S. ;  W.  P.  Towers,  R.  A.  0. ; 
'  W.  H.  Miller,  M.  3d  V. ;  D.  H.  Wright,  M.  2d  V. ;  J.  C.  Rudd,  M.  1st  V. ;  B.  B.  Wyman, 
Guard. 
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1862— George  Hyer,  H.  P. ;  A.  B.  Braley,  K. ;  J.  C.  Rudd,  S. ;  B.  S.  Carr,  Treas.  ;  S. 
a  Benedict  Sec'y ;  F.  W.  Bird,  C.  H.  ;  W.  P.  Towers,  P.  S. ;  J.  H.  Chilcote,  R.  A.  C. ;  M. 
Kohner,  U.'u  V. ;  D.  Flesh,  M.  2d  V. ;  B.  Gibbs,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Guard. 

1863_George  Hyer,  H.  P. ;  A.  B.  Braley  K.  ;  S.  Klauber,  S. ;  L.  Ullman,  Treas. ;  D.  H. 
Wright  Sec'y ;  J.  0.  Rudd,  C.  H. ;  W.  P.  Towers,  P.  S. ;  J.  H.  Chilcote,  R.  A.  0. ;  M.  Koh- 
ner M  3d  V. ;  B.  Bailey,  2d  V. ;  J.  B.  Colton,  M.  1st  V.  ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Guard. 

'  1864— David  H.  Wright,  H.  P.;  A.  B.  Braley,  K. ;  W.  P.  Towers,  S. ;  J.  C.  Rudd, 
Treas  •  George  W.  Stoner,  Sec'y ;  George  Hyer,  0-  H. ;  A.  S.  Wood,  P.  S. ;  Ed  Gibbs,  R.  A. 
G, ;  A.  Cheney,  M.  3d  V. ;  S.  G.  Benedict,  M.  2d  V. ;  I.  W.  Bird,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn, 

Guard. 

1865— David  H.  Wright,  H.  P. ;  D.  C.  Bush,  K. ;  W.  P.  Towers,  S. ;  J.  C.  Rudd,  Treas. ; 

F.  A.  Pfaff,  Sec'y;  A.  Cheney,  C.  H.  ;  J.  A.  Bate,  P.  S. ;  Robert  Wootton,  R.  A.  C. ;  Brail 
Walber,  M.  3d  V. ;   John  Corscot,  M.  2d  V. ;  J.  W.  Harvey,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Guard. 

1866— James  A.  Bate,  H.  P.  ;  D.  C.  Bush,  K. ;  A.  Cheney,  S. ;  J.  C.  Rudd,  Treas.  ;  F. 
A.  Pfaff,  Sec'y;  Robert  Wotton,  C.  H. ;  D.  H.  Wright,  P.  S. ;  John  Corscot,  R.  A.  C. :  Fred 
Southoff,  M.  3d  V. ;  H.  B.  Lighthizer,  M.  2d  V. ;  R.  G.  Norton,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Guard. 

1867— J.  A.  Bate,  H.  P. ;  A.  Cheney.  K.  ;  S.  G.  Benedict,  S. ;  J.  C.  Rudd,  Treas. ;  F» 
A.  Pfaff,  Sec'y;  R.  Wootton,  C.  H.  ;  John  Corscot,  P.  S. ;  R.  G.  Norton,  R.  A.  C. ;  Charles 
Klauber,  M.  3d  V. ;  C.  Bondler,  M.  2d  V. ;  Charles  B.  Bross,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Guard. 

1868— James  A.  Bate,  H.  P. ;  A.  Cheney,  K. ;  C.  B.  Bross,  S. ;  J.  C.  Rudd,  Treas.  ;  D. 
H.  Wright,  Sec. ;  James  M.  Bull,  C.  H. ;  R.  J.  Chase,  P.  S.  ;  A.  R.  Jones,  R.  A.  C. ;  Charles 
Klauber,  M.  3d  V. ;  N.  Frederickson,  M.  2d  V. ;  W.  Lohmiller,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Guard. 

1869— A.  Cheney,  H.  P. ;  R.  G.  Norton,  K.' ;  B.  K.  Kopp,  S.  ;  Robert  Wootton,  Treas. ; 
D.  H.  Wright,  Sec. ;  A.  R.  Jones,  C.  H. ;   John  Corscot,  P.  S. ;   N.   Frederickson,  R.  A.  C.  ; 

G.  W.  Stoner,  M.  3d  V.;  D.  T.  Sorenson,  M.  2d  V. ;  W.  Lohmiller,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn, 
Guard. 

1870— John  Corscot,  H.  P. ;  D.  C.  Bush;  K. ;  A.  R.  Jones,  S. ;  R.  Wootton.  Treas. ;  D. 
H.Wright,  Sec'y;  A.  Cheney,  C.  H.  ;  Bd  Lazier,  P.  S. ;  R.  G.  Norton,  R.  A.  C. ;  B.  K.  Kopp, 
M.  3d  V. ;  Gil  M.  Smith,  M.  2d  V. ;  W.  W.  Swain,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Guard. 

1871— John  Corscot,  H..P. ;  D.  C.  Bush,  K. ;  A.  R.  Jones,  S.;  R.  Wootton,  Treas. ;  D. 
H,  Wright,  Sec'y ;  A.  Cheney,  C.  H. ;  Ed  Lazier,  P.  S. ;  George  R.  Cook,  R.  A.  C.  ;  N. 
Frederickson,  M.  3d  V. ;  Robert  Monteith,  M.  2d  V. ;  W.  H.  Williams,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H. 
Karn,  Guard, 

1872— John  Corscot,  H.  P. :  Fred  SouthofF,  K. ;  James  M.  Bull,  S. ;  Robert  Wootton, 
Treas.;  David  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  George  R.  Cook,  C.  H. ;  Ed  Lazier,  P.  S. ;  N.  Frederick- 
son,  R.  A.  C. ;  W.  W.  Swain,  M.  3d  V. ;  M.  Ames,  M.  2d  V. ;  James  K.  Proudfit,  M.  1st  V.  ; 
W.  H.  Karn,  Guard. 

1873— John  Corscot,  H.  P.;  W.  P.  Towers,  K. ;  A.  Cheney,  S.;  Robert  Wootton,  Treas. ;  D. 
H.  Wright,  Sec'y ;  George  R.  Cook,  C.  H. ;  Bd  Lazier,  P.  S.  ;  N.  Frederickson,  R.  A.  C.  ;  W. 
W.  Swain,  M.  3d  V. ;  Charles  Klauber,  M.  2d  V. ;  W.  J.  Smith,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn,  Guard. 

1874— George  R.  Cook,  H.  P. ;  W.  P.  Towers,  K. ;  N.  Frederickson.  S.  ;  Robert  Wootton, 
IVeasj  D.  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  Ed  Lazier,  C.  H. ;  C.  P.  Chapman,  P.  S. ;  L.  D.  Frost,  R.  A. 
^•;  W.W.  Swain,  M.  3d  V. ;  W.  J.  Smith,  M.  '2d  V. ;  J.  H.  Chappell,  M.  let  V. ;  W.  H. 
Jiarn,  Guard. 

n  i^J^~^'l  I-azier,  H.  P. ;  A.  Cheney,  K. ;  Nils  Frederickson,  S. ;  R.  Wootton,  Treas. ; 
^.  H.  Wright,  Sec'y;  W.  J.  Smith,  C.  H. ;  John  Corscot,  P.  S. ;  W.  W.  Swain,  R.  A.  C.  ; 
Guard        *"■*'  ^-  ^^  ^- '  ^-  ^-  ^»^er,  M.  2d  V. ;  H.  R.  Bird,  M.  1st  V. ;  W.  H.  Karn, 

.  1876— Nils  Frederickson,  H.  P.  ;  C.  P.  Chapman,  K. ;  A.  S.  Sanborn,  S. ;  Robert  Woot- 
m?i  p  ?  'J^-  ^  ^^''gK  Sec'y  ;  W.  W.  Swain,  C.  H. ;  George  R.  Cook,  P.  S. ;  J.  H.  Chap- 
W  TiiT'  ^- '  ^-  ^-  ^*ker,  M.  Bd  V. ;  A.  C.  Brader,  M.  2d  V. ;  W.  H.  ,Hughes,  M.  1st  V. ; 
"•  tt-  Karn,  Guard 
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1877— Ed  Lazier,  H.  P.  ;  Albert  Cheney,  K. ;  W.  W.  Swain,  S. ;  Robert  Wootton 
Treas. ;  D.  H.  Wright,  Sec'y  ;  J.  H.  Chappell,  C.  H. ;  John  Oorsoot,  P.  S. ;  W.  H.  Hughes' 
R.  A.  C. ;  C.  L.  Krum,  M.  3d  V.  ;  George  W.  Garrett,  M.  2d  V. ;  A.  M.  Daggett,  M.  Ist  V. ; 
J.  L.  Lewis,  Guard. 

1878— C.  P.  Chapman,  H.  P. ;  N.  Frederickson,  K. ;  Henry  Howarth,  S.;  Robert  Woot- 
ton, Treas. ;  George  R.  Cook,  Sec'y ;  J.  H.  Chappell,,  C.  H. ;  John  Corscot,  P.  S. ;  W.  H. 
Hughes,  R.  A.  C. ;  John  Lamont,  M.  3d  V. ;  T.  A.  Nelson,  M.  2d  V. ;  John  F.  Bruce,  M. 
1st  V.  ;  John  L.  Lewis,  Guard. 

1879— David  H.  Wright,  H.  P. ;  N.  Frederickson,  K. ;  J.  H.  Chappell,  S. ;  Robert 
Wootton,  Treas. ;  George  R.  Cook,  Sec'y ;  William  H.  Hughes,  C.  H.  ;  John  Corscot,  P.  8. ; 
John  Lamont,  R.  A.  C. ;  L.  S.  Brown,  M.  3d  V. ;  William  Helm,  M.  2d  V. ;  Charies  H.  Hall, 
M.  1st  V. ;  John  L.  Lewis,  Guard. 

1880— David  H.  Wright,  H.  P. ;  William  H.  Hughes,  K. ;  John  Lamont,  S. ;  Robert 
Wootton,  Treas. ;  George  R.  Cook,  Sec'y  ;  L.  S.  Brown,  C.  H. ;  John  Corscot,  P.  S. ;  William 
Helm,  R.  A.  C.  ;  George  W.  Garrett,  M.  3d  V. ;  R.  W.  Hurd,  M.  2d  V. ;  J.  W.  Hudson,  M. 
1st  V. ;  John  L.  Lewis,  Guard. 
«       Madison  Chapter  now  numbers  113  members  in  good  standing. 

Hiram  Lodge,  No.  50,  of  Madison,  was  organized  under  dispensation  February  22,  A.  L. 
6864,  with  Julius  T.  Clark,  W.  M.;  John  N.  Jones,  S.  W.;  John  Wright,  J.  W. 

The  charter  was  issued  June  19,  A.  L.  5854,  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  session  at  Janesville, 
June  14,  A.  L.  5854,  with  Julius  T.  Clark,  W.  M.:  John  Warren  Hunt,  S.  W.;  Elisha  W. 
Keyes,  J.  W.  The  charter  was  signed  by  H.  M.  Billings,  Deputy  Grand  Master ;  Gabriel 
Bouck,  Grand  Senior  Warden ;  and  R.  D.  Pulford,  Grand  Junior  Warden  ;  attested  by  William 
R.  Smith,  Grand  Secretary.  The  charter  members  of  the  lodge  were  J.  B.  Bowen,  J.  R.  Balt- 
zell,  Beriah  Brown,  Alex  T.  Gray,  John  W.  Hunt,  James  Halpin,  Elisha  W.  Keyes,  JuUus  T. 
Clark,  Asher  N.  Corss,  Jonathan  Davis,  Ezra  H.  Gleason,  David  Holt,  John  N.  Jones,  A. 
Menges,  V.  W.  Roth,  A.  S.  Wood,  D.  M.  Seaver,  John  Wright,  Charles  Weed.  Of  the  charter 
members,  eight  have  died,  five  are  still  residents  of  Madison,  and  the  remainder  have  become 
residents  of  other  States. 

The  first  petitioners  for  the  degrees  were  Lucius  Fairchild,  Alex  L.  Collins,  George  H. 
Farnham,  Charles  R.  Gleason,  Joseph  Keyes  and  J.  K.  Proudfit.  The  elective  officers  are  the 
Worshipful  Master,  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens,  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  three  Trustees,  who 
are  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  at  the  second  communication  in  December.  The  Deacons, 
Stewards  and  Tiler  are  appointed  by  the  Worshipful  Master. 

The  names  of  the  brethren  who  have  filled ^the  principal  offices  since  the  organization,  to-  > 
gether  with  the  years  thereof,  are  as  follows : 

1864— Julius  T.  Clark,  W.  M.;  J.  W.  Hunt,  S.  W.;  B.  W.  Keyes,  J.  W.;  A.  Newton 
Corss,  Treas.;  Beriah  Brown,  Sec'y  ;  D.  M.  Seaver,  S.  D.;  J.  Halpin,  J.  D.;  A.  S.  Wood,  Tiler. 

1865— John  W.  Hunt,  W.  M.;  Ezra  H.  Gleason,  S.  W.;  Terrel  Thomas,  J.  W.;  John  N. 
Jones,  Treas.;  J.  R.  Baltzell,  Sec'y ;  A.  S.  Wood,  S.  D.;  E.  W.  Keyes,  J.  D.;  J.  Davis, 
Tiler. 

1856— John  W.  Hunt,  W.  M.;  N.  Chittenden,  S.  W.;  James  Halpin,  J.  W.;  A.  P.  Doer- 
schlag,  Treas.;  J.  Willans,  Sec'y ;  A.  S.  Wood,  S.  D.;  S.  F.  McHugh,  J.  D.;  M.  Martin,  Tiler. 

1857— John  W.  Hunt,  W.  M.;  N.  Chittenden,  S.  W.;  A.  P.  Doerschlag,  J.  W.;  Joseph 
Keyes,  Treas.;  Du  Ray  Hunt,  Sec'y;  A.  S.  Wood,  S.  D.;  W.  F.  Baker,  J.  D.;  T.  C.  Bourke, 
Tiler. 

1858— N.  Chittenden,  W.  M.;  J.  K.  Proudfit,  S,  W.;  C.  R.  Gleason,  J.  W.;  Joseph 
Keyes,  Treas.;  W.  H.  Plunkett,  Sec'y ;  A.  S.  Wood,  S.  D.;  F.  P.  Zetler,  J.  D.;  E.  B.  Wy- 
man.  Acting  Tiler. 

1869— A.  S.  Wood,  W.  M.;  J.  K.  Proudfit,  S.  W.;  C.  R.  Gleason,  J.  W.;  J.  W.  Hunt, 
Treas.;  T.  C.  Bourke,  Sec'y;  G.  H.  Ufford,  S.  D.;  W.  H.  Miller,  J.  D.;  E.  B.  Wyman,  Act- 
ing Tiler. 
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I860— J.  K.  Proudfit,  W.  M.;  C.  R.  Gleason,  S.  W.;  Du  Ray  Hunt,  J.  W.;  W.  T. 
Leitch  Treas.;  Jonathan  Davis,  Sec'y ;  J.  R.  Baltzell,  S.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson,  J.  D.;  A.  S. 
Wood,  Tiler. 

1861— J.  K.  Proudfit,  W.  M.;  J.  R.  Baltzell,  S.  W.;  Silas  E.  Pearson,  J.  W.;  J.  W.  Jef- 
ferson, Treas.;  S.  A.  Spencer,  Sec'y;  Lucius  Fairchild,    S.   D.;  L.   0.    Smith,   J.   D.;  A.  S. 

Wood,  Tiler. 

1862— W.  T.  Leitch,  W.  M.;  J.  C.  Rudd,  S.  W.;  Silas  E.  Pearson,  J.  W,;  W.  T.  Leitch, 
Jr.,  Treas.;  B.Barber,  Sec'y;  L.  0.  Smith,  S.  D.;  J.  W.  Cook,  J.  D.;  W.  H.  Karn,  Act- 
ing Tiler. 

"  1863— W.  T.  Leitch,  W.  M.;  J.  C.  Rudd,  S.  W.;  Albert  Cheney,  J.  W.;  George  B.  Mc- 
Gie  Treas.;  L.  0.  Smith,  Sec'y;  Ira  W.  Bird,  S.  D.;  J.  W.  Cook,  J.  D.;  A.  S.  Wood,  Tiler. 

1864— J.  C.  Rudd,  W.M.;  A.  Cheney,  S.  W.;  Ira  W.  Bird,  J.  W.;  George  B.  McGie, 
Treas.;  L.  0.  Smith,  Sec'y;  C.  C.  Chittenden,  S.  D.;  J.  W.  Cook,  J.  D.;  A.  S.  Wood,  Tiler. 

1865— Ira  W.  Bird,  W.  M.;  A.  Cheney,  S.  W.;  C.  C.  Chittenden,  J.  W.;  N.  Chitten- 
den, Treas.;  A.  H.  Potter,  Sec'y  ;  R.  G.  Norton,  S.  D.;  Th.  Allen,  J.  D.;  C.  A.  Reynolds, 
Tiler. 

1866— Ira  W.  Bird,  W.  M.;  A.  Cheney,  S.  W.;  A.  R.  Jones,  J.  W.;  J.  C.  Rudd,  Treas.; 
W.  T.  Leitch,  Jr.,  Sec'y ;  R.  G.  Norton,  S.  D.;  B.  K.  Kopp,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson,  Tiler. 

1867— Ira  W.  Bird,  W.  M.;  A.  Cheney,  S.  W.;  R.  G.  Norton,  J.  W.;  C.  C.  Chittenden, 
Treas.;  E.  Sumner,  Sec'y ;  J.  K.  McConnell,  S.  D.;  B.  K.  Kopp,  J.  D.;  N.  Fredricksen, 
Tiler. 

1868— Ira  W.  Bird,  W.  M.;  A.  Cheney,  S.  W.;  R.  G.  Norton,  J.  W.;  C.  C.  Chittenden, 
Treas.;  W.  T.  Leitch,  Sr.,  Sec'y ;  B.  K.  Kopp,  S.  D.;  W.  D.  Burwell,  J.  D.;  N.  Fredricksen, 
Tiler. 

1869— Ira  W.  Bird,  W.  M.;  A.  R.  Jones,  S.  W.;  B.  K.  Kopp,  J.  W.;  R.  G.  Norton, 
Treas.;  W.  T.  Leitch,  Sr.,  Sec'y;  H.  M.  Lewis,  S.  D.;  C.  F.  Kreuz,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson, 
Tiler. 

1870— B.  K.  Kopp,  W.  M.;  R.  G.  Norton,  S.  W.;  J.  C.  Lander,  J.  W.;  E.  Grover, 
Treas.;  W.  T.  Leitch,  Sr.,  Sec'y ;  J.  C.  McKinney,  S.  D.;  N.  Fredricksen,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pear- 
son, Tiler. 

1871— J.  K.  Proudfit,  W.  M.;  G.  R.  Cook,  S.  W.;  D.  T.  Sorrensen.  J.  W.;  E.  Grover, 
Treas.;  E.  P.  Henika,  Sec'y ;  A.  G.  Orvis,  S.  D.;  Henry  Beckley,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson, 
Tiler. 

1872— G.  R.  Cook,  W.  M.;  W.  J.  Smith,  S.  W.;  C.  F.  Kreutz,  J.  W.;  F.  A.  Stoltze. 
Treas.;  E.  P.  Henika,  Sec'y;  M.  S.  Meacham,  S.  D.;  P.  Regan,  J.  D.;  J.  K.  Proudfit, 
Tiler. 

1873— G.  R.  Cook,  W.  M.;  W.  J.  Smith,  S,  W.;  N.  Fredericksen,  J.  W.;  J.  N.  Jones, 
Treas.;  A.  B.  Braley,  Sec'y ;  H.  R.  Bird,  S.  D.;  C.  T.  Smith,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson,  Tiler. 

1874— G.  R.  Cook,  W.  M.;  W.  J.  Smith,  S.  W.;  N.  Fredericksen,  J.  W.;  J.  N.  Jones, 
ireas.;  A.  B.  Braley,  Sec'y ;   H.  R.  Bird,  S.  D.;  C.  T.  Smith,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson,  Tiler. 

1875— W.  J.  Smith,  W.  M.;  J.  C.  Lander,  S.  W.;  S.  B.  W.  Brown,  J.  W.;  E.  Sumner, 
T'L^-  ^-  Tenney,  Sec'y;  H.  R.  Bird,  S.  D.;  T.  Olson,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson,  Tiler. 

1876— J.  C.  Lander,  W.  M.;  A.  B.  Braley,   S.  W.;  C.  L.  Krum,  J.  W.;  E.   Sumner, 
"^i^^-  ^-  Grundy,  Sec'y;  E.  P.  Kopp,  S.  D.;  Ed  Weaver,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson,  Tiler. 
P  D  °J'~J-  C-  Lander,  W.  M.;  C.  L.  Krum,  S.  W.;  E.  C.  Coltrin,  J.  W.:  E.  Sumner,  Treas.; 

10,0   '  ^®"'y'  ^•^-  ^°PP'  S-  ^■'  William  Fizette,  J.  W.;  S.  E.  Pearson,  Tiler. 

1878— L  W.  Bird,  W.  M.;  C.  A.  Daley,  S.  W.;  George  W.  Garrett,  J.  W.;  Ed  Sumner, 
'I-;  George  R.  Cook,  Sec'y ;  R.  W.  Hurd,   S.  D.;  William  Fizette,  J.  D.;  T.  A.  Nelson, 


Tiler. 

Treas 
Tiler. 


Tr    ^^^^~I-  ^-  Bii-d,  W.  M.;  N.  Fredericksen,  S.  W.;  R.  W.  Hurd,  J.  W.;    C.  A.  Daley, 
^r^.;  (leorge  R.  Cook,  Sec'y ;  Thomas  Stone,  S.  D.;  H.  E.  Dodge,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson, 
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1880— C.  L.  Krura,  W.  M.;  R.  W.  Hurd,  S.  W.;  E.  S.  McBride,  J.  W.;  C.  A.  Daley 
Treas.;  George  R.  Cook,  Sec'v ;  William  Fizette,  S.  D.;  H.  E.  Dodge,  J.  D.;  S.  E.  Pearson' 
Tiler. 

The  fee  for  the  degrees  is  $35.  The  annual  dues  from  each  member  is  $5.  There  is  no 
fee  required  for  affiliation. 

The  lodge-room  is  situated  in  the  third  story  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Baker's  elegant  stone  block,  on 
the  corner  of  Pinckney  street  and  Washington  avenue,  the  lodge  occupying  the  entire  storv. 
The  furniture  and  fixtures  of  the  lodge  cost,  originally,  about  $5,000.  The  lodge  is  entirely 
free  from  debt,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  stated  communications  are  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  in  each  month.  Visiting  brethren  are  always  cordially  welcomed  into 
their  gatherings. 

Qoncordia  Lodge,  No.  83,  was  organized  in  February,  1857,  and  their  first  meeting  was 
held  April  1,  of  that  year.  The  charter  members  were  D.  Hastreiter,  F.  Sauthoff,  J.  G.  Ott, 
E.  Doerschlag,  A.  P.  Doerschlag;  Casper  Mayer,  Peter  Tschudi,  M.  Kohner,  W.  T.  Backer, 
S.  Sickles,  W.  Voight  and  A.  Menges.  The  first  officers  were  Dominick  Hastreiter,  W.  M., 
William  F.  Baker,  S.  W.  ;  Marcus  Kohner,  J.  W.  Meet  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  each 
month  at,  their  hall,  on  Main  street.  Have  twenty-one  members.  The  present  officers  are,  Geo. 
H.  Nickerman,  W.  M.  ;  C.  Spangenberg,  S.  W. ;  J.  A.  Ising,  J.  W. ;  Jacob  Seiler,  Secretary ; 
Aug.  Sauthoff,  Treasurer. 

The  Robert  Macoy  CommcCndery,  No.  3,  Knights  Templar,  was  founded  at  Madison,  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1859;  and  at  their  first  regular  meeting,  held  by  authority  of  dispensation, 
the  following  officers  were  appointed:  John  Warren  Hunt,  Eminent  Commander;  Henry  S. 
Baird,  Generalissimo  ;  William  H.  Karn,  Captain  General. 

The  Eminent  Commanders  from  the  organization  to  the  present  time  have  been  as  follows : 
John  Warren  Hunt,  1859 ;  Alden  S.  Sanborn,  1860-61 ;  J.  C.  Rud'd,  1862 ;  Nelson  Chitten- 
den, 1863 ;  David  H.  Wright,  1864  to  1866 ;  S.  Y.  Shipman,  1867  ;  James  A.  Bate,  1868 ; 
Charles  E.  Bross,  1869  to  1871 ;  David  H.  Wright,  1872-3 ;  John  Corscot,  1874-75 ;  George 
R.  Cook,  1876-77  ;  Chan.  P.  Chapman,  1878  to  1880. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Commandery  are,  C.  P.  Chapman,  Eminent  Commander; 
Charles  L.  Krum,  Generalissimo ;  William  H.  Hughes,  Captain  General ;  George  R.  Cook, 
Prelate  ;  John  Lament,  Senior  Warden ;  William  Helm,  Junior  Warden ;  Robert  Wootton, 
Treasurer ;  Charles  G.  Mayers,  Recorder ;  John  W.  Hudson,  Standard  Bearer ;  William  J. 
Park,  Sword  Bearer;  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Warder;  John  L.  Lewis,  Sentinel. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Knights  affiliated  with  the  Commandery  at  the  time 
of  this  publication  :  Mansfield  Arries,  Leroy  Lewis  Baker,  John  Barker,  Edward  Stanley  Bean, 
Charles  A.  Beebe,  Darius  F.  Boughton,  Conrad  Boudler,  Alfred  C.  Brader,  Charles  E.  Bross, 
S.  B.  W.  Brown,  Ed  E.  Bryant,  G.  Baxter  Burrows,  Edward  D.  Carrel,  Chandler  P.  Chapman, 
John  Henry  Chappell,  Albert  Cheney,  Edwin  A.  Coltrin,  George  R.  Cook,  Ben  K.  Kopp, 
John  Corscot,  Charles  A.  Cronk,  Asbury  M.  Daggett,  Charles  L.  Eaton,  Lucius  Fair- 
child,  Nils  Fredericksen,  Samuel  S.  Fifield,  Lewis  D.  Frost,  Peter  Gardner,  George  W.  Gar- 
rett, William  Helm,  George  W.  Hersee,  Silas  E.  Hoskins,  Henry  Howarth,  John  Wesley 
Hudson,  R.  W.  Hurd,  William  Henry  Hughes,  David  R.  Hunt,  Anson  Riley  Jones,  William 
H.  Karn,  William  S.  Kelsey,  George  E.  Kifer,  Charles  Lyon  Krum,  Elisha  W.  Keyes,  John 
Lament,  Edward  Lazier,  Henrv  M.  Lewis,  John  L.  Lewis,  William  Lohmjller,  Charles  G. 
Mayers.  Richard  Metcalf,  Tolof  A.  Nelson,  William  J.  Park,  J.  M.  Pruyn,  Jeremiah  H.  Rusk, 
George  M.  Reul,  Julius  W.  Reul,  George  S.  Rockwell,  D.'  D.  Russell,  Alden  S.  Sanborn, 
David  J.  Scampton,  Gillespie  M.  Smith,  William  J.  Smith,  S.  F.  Smith,  David  T.  Sorrensen, 
William  R.  Taylor,  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Solomon  Tuttle,  Richard  M.  Wigginton,  J.  S.  F. 
Williams,  Robert  Wootton,  David  H.  Wright. 

Masonic  Benefit  Association  was  organized  June  1,  1875,  for  the  purpose  of  aifording  to 
every  Master  Mason  an  opportunity  to  provide,  to  some  extent,  for  the  protection  of  his  family 
in  case  of  death,  by  the  following-named  gentlemen:     Alden  S.  Sanborn,  Robert  Wootton, 
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Chandler  P.  Chapman,  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Fred  SauthoflF,  Samuel  Klauber,  J.  F.  Bruce,  L.  S. 
Brown  John  C.  Lander,  David  H.  Wright,  Edward  Lazier,  Robert  Hastreiter,  John  M.  Sumner, 
Edwin' Sumner,  ToUof  A.  Nelson,  H.  M.  Lewis,  S.  B.  W.  Brown,  John  George  Ott,  Frank  A. 
Stoltze  John  Lamont,  E.  W.  Keyes,  Jerome  D.  Clark,  George  Raymer,  A.  M.  Daggett,  W. 
R  Tav'lor  John  Corscot,  H.  H.  Giles,  George  R.  Cook,  Jacob  Seiler,  J.  H.  Rider,  S.  Cadwal- 
lader,  J.  B.  Norton,  A.  S.  McDill,  W.  J.-  Smith,  Walter  Deards,  Charles  E.  Bross,  B.  R. 
{yowdrv  T.  D.  Kanouse,  A.  Cheney,  George  B.  Burrows,  Samuel  Goodlad,  C.  W.  Netherwood, 
A.  B.  Kingsley  and  Francis  Fisher.  The  first  officers  elected  were  Alden  S.  Sanborn,  Presi- 
dent •  Samuel  Klauber,  Vice  President ;  Chandler  P.  Chapman,  Treasurer,  and  Robert  Wootton, 
Secretary,  and  they  still  hold  the  offices  to  which  they  were  first  elected.  The  first  Directors 
were  composed  of  the  following-named  gentlemen  :  Alden  S.  Sanborn,  A.  B.  Kingsley,  Samuel 
<JoodIad,  H.  H.  Giles,  Charles  W.  Netherwood,  T.  D.  Kanouse,  George  B.  Burrows,  George 
Raymer,  Chandler  P.  Chapman,  Jacob  Seiler,  Samuel  Klauber,  W.  J.  Smith,  Robert  Wootton, 
J.  B.  Norton  and  Fred  Sauthofi".  The  Board  of  Directors  has  the  management  and  control  of 
the  business  of  the  association,  and  meets  every  month  at  the  Journal  office,  in  the  city  of  Madi- 
son. This  association,  at  the  present  time,  has  1,250  members,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. Recently  a  second  class  of  this  society  has  been  formed,  with  the  same  officers,  and 
substantially  the  same  laws. 

INSURANCE. 

The  Madison  Mutual  Insurance  Company. — The  work  of  this  company  extended  itself  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Dane,  but  the  office  has  always  been  in  Madison,  and  its  managers  mainly 
residents  of  the  county.  So,  too,  Dane  County  has  received  a  large  proportion  of  the  disburse- 
ments, and  realized  the  advantages  of  a  well-conducted  home  company. 

This  was  a  pioneer  company,  and  really  inaugurated  the  mutual  system  in  Wisconson.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  enjoyed  prosperity.  It  issued  over  160,000  policies.  Its  specialty  was 
farm  and  homestead  insurance,  and  for  years  it  carried  a  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  risks 
in  the  State.  The  primary  ideas  were  cheap  insurance  to  the  members,  to  retain  at  home,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  large  amounts'paid  for  premiums,  and  ultimately  make  it  a  strong  finan- 
cial institution. 

The  company  commenced  business  under  a  special  charter  in  1851.  The  incorporators 
were  Gov.  L.  J.  Farwell,  Simeon  Mills,  N.  B.  Eddy,  F.  G.  Tibbitts  and  B.  F.  Hopkins. 

Its  first  accessible  record  declares,  that,  pursuant  to  a  notice,  the  Directors  of  the  Madison 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  met  at  the  court  house,  in  Madison,  Friday  evening,  April  5,  1851. 
N.  B.  Eddy  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  William  N.  Seymour  Secretary,  of  the  meeting.  On 
motion  of  Dr.  Ward,  the  Chairman  was  requested  to  read  the  charter  of  the  company,  which  was 
done,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
following:  For  President,  Simeon  Mills  ;  Vice  President,  N.  B.  Eddy  ;  Secretary,  B.  F.  Hop- 
iins;  Treasurer,  L.  J.  Farwell;  Executive  Committee,  Simeon  Mills,  William  C.  Wells,  David 
Atwood,  A.  J.  Ward  and  N.  W.  Dean.  The  following-named  Directors  were  present,  qualified, 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  in  the  charter :  L.  J.  Farwell,  B.  F.  Hopkins,  A.  J.  Ward, 
William  N.  Seymour,  David  Atwood,  F.  G.  Tibbitts,  Simeon  Mills,  William  Welch,  N.  W. 
Dean  and  N.  B.  Eddy. 

Simeon  Mills  remained  President  until  June  15,  1854,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  N.  W. 
Uean.  Mr.  Hopkins  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  until  January,  1857,  when 
Uavid  Atwood  assumed  the  desk.  Its  managers  have  been  men  occupying  high  positions,  and 
Identified  with  public  affairs  throughout  its  history,  and  its  membership  has  included  at  one  time 
and  another  nearly  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  State.  D.  J.  Powers  succeeded  Mr.  Dean,  as 
iTesident,  in  1861,  and  was  followed  by  J.  W.  Boyd,  in  1862,  who  filled  the  position  until 
"■fK  k^  '"  1870,  by  Mr.  Atwood,  who  closed  the  executive  line,  after  a  continuous  connection 
"With  the  company  from  its  organization  in  1851. 
atta^  ^""'^"^  Worthington  succeeded  Mr.  Atwood  as  Secretary  in  1861,  and  the  company 

med  its  highest  eminence  and  also  saw  the  turn  of  its  fortunes  under  his  administration.  Mr. 
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Worthington  was  very  devoted  to  the  Madison  Mutual,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  iiig 
duties  until  forced  by  failing  health  to  resign  in  1874.  B.  E.  Hutchinson  siicceeded  him  aa  Sec- 
retary, and  remained  in  this  position  to  the  end.  As  general  agent  or  adjuster,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son had  been  with  the  company  from  the  spring  of  1870,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  last  Board  of 
Directors,  saw  the  fulfillment  of  its  final  obligations  and  honorable  retirement. 

The  business  of  the  company  did  not  assume  large  proportions  until  1860,  for  it  appears 
from  the  statement  of  1859  that  the  whole  number  of  policies  issued  to  that  date  was  3,620  • 
premiums,  119,849.50.  The  assessments  of  1836  and  1838  yielded  $6,625.07 ;  losses  and 
expenses  had  amounted  to  $16,248.23,  and,  after  payment  of  agents,  there  remained  in  the 
treasury  only  $268.23.  It  reached  its  zenith  in  1867,  when  its  cash  premiums  were  $178  - 
599.36,  issuing  during  that  year  14,703  policies,  and,  at  its  close,  having  at  risk  $60,669,373, 
which  arose  in  1870  to  $64,580,600.  Probably  the  final  retirement  of  the  company  is  largely 
due  to  this  latter  fact,  for,  with  the  great  shrinkage  in  values  and  business  prostration  occurring 
about  this  time,  the  losses  grew  out  of  all  proportion.  Its  experience  is  pointed  to  by  those  inim- 
ical to  mutual  insurance  as  another  instance  of  weakness  in  time  of  disaster.  Its  assets  were 
mainly  premium  notes,  and  assessments  upon  these  curtailed  its  business  rapidly.  It  had  always 
maintained  a  good  record  for  liberality  and  fair  dealing,  and  its  losses  have  been  promptly 
paid. 

In  1877,  the  Madison  Mutual  was  changed  to  the  Madison  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
to  its  other  assets  were  added  $100,000  of  guaranty  capital.  This  seems  to  have  come 
when  rates  were  so  low  and  competition  so  sharp  as  to  be  unavailing,  and  therefore,  in  thfr 
spring  of  1880,  the  risks  were  all  re-insured  in  the  Westchester  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  and  the  Madison  Fire  Insurance  Company  retired  from  business,  having  made  good  its^ 
oft-repeated  assurance  that  "no  policy  would  be  issued  that  could  not  be  taken  care  of." 

The  Sekla  Fire  Insurance  Oompany,  of  Madison,  was  organized  in  1871,  and  chartered 
by  special  act  of  that  year. 

The  company  was  authorized  to  commence  business  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $100,000, 
of  which  at  least  $25,000  was  to  be  paid  up  in  cash.  It  began  operations  in  June,  1871,  and 
has  gradually  increased  its  capital  stock,  which  now  is  $200,000,  and  its  assets,  December  31, 
1879,  nearly  $290,000. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Halle  Steensland,  Mona 
Anderson,  Charles  B.  Solberg,  0.  B.  Daley,  John  A.  Johnson,  Peter  C.  Peterson,  K.  0.  Heim- 
dall,  George  Wilson,  H.  Peterson,  Peter  Johnson,  K.  J.  Fleischer,  Ole  Thompson,  Z.  Saveland, 
0.  Torrison  and  Matthew  Johnson. 

Mons  Anderson  was  elected  President,  J.  A.  Johnson,  Vice  President,  and  Halle  Steens- 
land, Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  Anderson  held  the  office  of  President  for  a  few  years, 
after  which  John  A.  Johnson  was  elected,  and  is  yet  President.  Mr.  Steensland  still  holds  thfr 
secretaryship  and  treasurership. 

The  "Hekla"  has,  from  a  small  beginning,  steadily  advanced  in  strength  and  popularity 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  its  patrons  is  firmly  established, 
and  deserves  continued  success. 

I.  0.  0.  F. 

Hope  Lodge,  No.  17,  was  instituted  in  the  village  (now  city)  of  Madison,  on  the  evening 
of  June  15,  1847,  by  Past  Grand  A.  B.  South  worth,  of  Potosi  Lodge,  No.  3,  then  D.  D.  G.  M. 
of  this  district,  with  the  following  Past  Grands  as  charter  members :  Charles  Holt,  C.  B. 
Chapman,  John  Y.  Smith,  William  Welch  and  Noah  Clemmons.  The  first  officers  were  0.  B. 
Chapman^N.  G.;  J.  Y.  Smith,  V.  G.;  Noah  Clemmons,  R.  S.;  William  Welch,  P.  S. 

The  Lodge  was  organized  in  the  old  Argus  office,  corner  of  Main  and  Webster  streets,  and 
has  since  occupied,  as  places  of  meeting,  the  old  Patriot  office,  fourth  story  of  Ogden's  Block, 
and  third  story  of  Madison  Mutual  Insurance  Company's  building,  respectively,  and  its  hall  i*- 
now  in  the  fourth^  story  of  Brown's  Block,  where  it  holds  regular  meetings  on  Friday  evening  of 
each  week.     The  following  are  the  present  officers  of  the  Lodge :     N.  G.,  F.  C.  Billings;  V. 
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P  H  E  Willis-  R.  S.,  James  Carville;  P.  S.,  C.  E.  Jewett ;  Treas.,  W.  T.  Fish  ;  W.,  R.  B. 
Tiveaev'c  0.  A.  Damon ;  R.  S.  N.  G.,  F.  0.  Sheasby  ;  L.  S.  N.  G.,  J.  W.  Hudson  ;  R.  S. 
V.  G.,  0.  E.'  Hoyt;  L.  S.  V.  G.,  J.  0.  Jones  ;  R.  S.  S.,  T.  W.  Evans  ;  L.  S.  S.,  Mark  Smith  ; 
I.  G.JN.  A.  Greenbank;  0.  G.,  Thomas  Dean.  ' 

Madison  Encampment,  No.  8. — Madison  Encampment,  No.  8,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was  instituted 
at  the  village  (now  city)  of  Madison,  Thursday  evening,  March  3,  1853,  by  Charles  C.  Cheney, 
Esq.  of  Janesville,  Grand  Patriarch  of  Wisconsin,  with  the  following  as  charter  members: 
Edward  Ilsley,  David  H.  Wright,  James  Halpin,  Eri  S.  Oakley,  Hiram  Nye,  J.  B.  Colton  and 
C.  B.  Chapman.     The  first  officers  of  the  Encampment  were:     C.  P.,  D.  H.  Wright;  H.  P., 

C.  B.  Chapman  ;  S.  W.,  James  Halpin  ;  Scribe,  Edward  Ilsley  ;  Treas.,  Hiram  Nye  ;  J.  W.,  E. 

i  Oakley. 

The  Encampment  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month,  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  Brown's  Block,  corner  Pinckney  street  and  Washington  avenue. 

The  following  are  the  present  officers  of  the  Encampment:     C.  P.,  L.  C.  Helm  :  H.  P., 

D.  H.  Wright;  S.  W.,  C.  E.  Hoyt;  J.  W.,  C.  A.  Damon;  Scribe,  James  Carville;  Treas., 
J.  S.  Hawks. 

Mozart  Lodge,  No  US,  was  instituted  Marcl  2,  1868,  with  the  following  charter  mem- 
bers: H.  Sehwarz,  F.  E.  Gunkel,  S.  Hyman,  C.  Habick,  S.  Einstein,  C.  W.  Heyl,  C.  Voltz,  H. 
Ohristoffers,  C.  Paunack  and  W.  Lamp.  The  present  officers  areL.  C.  Helm,  N.  G.,  G.  Barkhan, 
V.  G.;  B.  Minch,  Sec'y  ;  F.  Detloff,  P.  Sec'y  ;  F.  Memrhard,  Treas.  The  Lodge  has  eighty-two 
members;  meets  every  Tuesday  night,  in  Brown's  Block,  on  Pinckney  street. 

Echo  Bebekah  Lodge,  No.  38,  was  organized  Feb.  27,  1873. 

Charter  Members — Worth  Leflerts,  Myron  B.  French,  Henry  E.  Willis,  Benjamin  D. 
Miner,  Nelson  Bowerman,  Charles  E.  Hoyt,  John  W.  Hudson,  John  L.  Lewis,  James  Bennett, 
James  Carville,  Henry  A.  Draper,  Hugh  Longstafif,  Clara  M.  LefFerts,  Elizabeth  French,  Ella 

E.  Willis,  Emma  F.  Miner,  Martha  A.  Bowerman,  Theresa  M.  Hoyt,  Rachel  Hudson,  Virtue  C. 
Lewis,  Bethiah  Bennett,  Diana  A.  Oakley,  Eliza  Longstafif. 

First  Officers — John  W.  Hudson,  N.  G.;  Diana  A.  Oakley,  V.  G.;  Martha  A.  Bowerman, 
R.  S.;  Elizabeth  French,  Treas. 

Present  Officers — Benjamin  D.  Miner,  N.  G.;  Emma  F.  Miner,  V.  G.;  Theresa  M.  Hoyt, 
R.  8.;  Patience  Ford,  Treas. 

Night  of  Meeting — First  Saturday  of  each  month. 

BENEVOLENT    AND  OTHER    SOCIETIES. 

The  Turn-  Verein  was  organized  February  24,  1855,  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  F,red 
Sauthoif,  Charles  Hinrichs,  Casper  Zwiky,  H.  Lacher,  A.  Huchting,  F.  Huchting,  J.  Reis,  Ed 
Gisselman,  H.  Schroeder,  L.  Boeder,  John  Maurer,  J.  G.  Ott,  F.  Fischer,  D.  Maul  and  C. 
Hinrichs.  The  present  officers  are :  Charles  Wedelstedt,  President ;  Gotlieb  Schmidt,  Secre- 
tary; Carl  Miller,  Treasurer.  The  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  has  130  members, 
who  meet  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  in  their  hall  on  Butler  street. 

This  organization  has  a  fine  building;  it  was  erected  in  1863;  its  dimensions  are  56x122 
feet,  and  its  cost,  including  the  stage  and  theater  paraphernalia,  about  ?20,000.  The  Turners 
are  strictly  a  German  society,  and  their  object  is  social  intercourse,  and  teaching  the  youth  morals 
as  well  as  gymnastics. 

Madison  Grove  Lodge,  No.  4,  U.  A.  0.  B.,  was  instituted  January  22,  1859,  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members :  C.  Stein,  G.  Drohman,  H.  Neider,  R.  Kamlah,  J.  Maurer,  M.  Bauman, 
M.  Kirst,  P.  Knoefel,  H.  Repp,  H.  Hess.  The  present  officers  are  :  C.  Figge,  N.  A.;  G.  Bark- 
™,  y.  A.;  W.  SauthofiP,  R.  Secretary;  L.   Keesler,  P.  Secretary;  H.    Maisch,   Treasurer. 


Th**  j'^'y*^'^  members  in  good  standing,  and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.     Meetings  every 
ihuisday  evening  in  their  hall  on  State  street,  in  Meyer's  Block. 

ihe  Uruids  is  a  German  society,  a  secret  organization,  and  the  obiect  is  sociality  and  be- 
nevolence, quite  similar  to  the  L  0.0.  F. 
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Madison  Relief  Association,  No.  2. — This  society  was  organized  December  19,  1866,  sub- 
sequent to  the  disbanding  of  the  Madison  Fire  Company  No.  2.  The  old  constitution  of  that 
company  was  revised  and  adopted,  by  which  the  general  fund  might  be  added  to  the  sick  fund. 
In  case  of  sickness,  a  weekly  payment  of  $5  to  be  paid  the  members,  and,  when  necessary,  a 
night  watch  of  two  men.  In  case  of  death  of  a  member,  $25,  and  of  the  wife  $15.  Monthly 
dues  25  cents.  At  the  postponed  meeting  held  January  15,  1867,  the  following  ofiScers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  W.  Heyl ;  Vice  President,  Richard  Baus;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  W.  Schuckart ;  Financial  Secretary,  A.  F.  Kayser ;  Treasurer,  George 
Soelch ;  Trustee,  three  years,  M.  Hinrichs ;  Trustee,  two  years,  George  Armbrecht ;  Trustee, 
one  year,  Ed  Gunkel ;  Steward,  A.  F.  Kropf. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  7,  1868,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  :  President,  Richard  Baus ;  Vice  President,  J.  A.  Steinle  ;  Recording  Secretary,  W. 
Schuckart ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  Koerber ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch ;  Trustee  for  three 
years,  E.  Gunckel ;   Steward,  B.  H.  Nienaber. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  5,  1869,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  Richard  Baus ;  Vice  President,  J.  A.  Steinle ;  Recording  Secretary, 
W.  Schuckart ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  Koerber ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch ;  Trustee  for 
three  years,  George  Armbrecht ;  Steward,  B;  H.  Nienaber. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  4,  1870,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  C.  W.  Heyl ;  Vice  President,  H.  Beerbaum ;  Recording  Secretary, 
L.  Kessler ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  Bieler ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch  ;  Trustee  three  years, 
M.  Hinrichs  ;  Steward,  B.  H.  Nienaber.     Initiation  fee  was  placed  at  $10. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  3,  1871,  the  following  [officers  were  elected  for  th^ 
€nsuing  year  :  President,  C.  W.  Heyl ;  Vice  President,  Joseph  Hausmann;  Recording  Secretary) 
John  Bieler ;  Financial  Secretary,  William  Holtzhausen ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch ;  Trustee 
for  three  years,  Richard  Baus.  By  resolution,  the  meetings  were  changed  to  quarterly  instead 
of  monthly. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  2,  1872,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  C.  W.  Heyl;  Vice  President,  B.  H.  Nienaber;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Kayser ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  B.  Heim ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch,  Trustee  three 
years,  George  Armbrecht. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  7,  1873,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  0.  W.  Heyl ;  Vice  President,  Joseph  Hausmann  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Kayser ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  B.  Heim ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch ;  Trustee  three 
years,  M.  Hinrichs. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  6,  1874,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  President,  Richard  Baus  ;  Vice  President,  H.  Beerbaum;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Kayser ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  B.  Heim ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch ;  Trustee  three 
years,  John  Bieler. 

A.t  the  annual  meeting  held  January  5,  1875,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year :  President,  Richard  Baus  ;  Vice  President,  H.  Beerbaum  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Kayser  ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  B.  Heim ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch  ;  Trustee  three 
years,  George  Armbrecht. 

The  cash  capital  having  reached  the  sum  of  $2,500,  the  constitution  was  revised  so  as  to 
read  that  the  monthly  dues  are  to  be  abolished,  and,  in  case  it  would  fair  below  that  amount, 
monthly  dues  shall  be  collected  again.  Up  to  the  present  day,  no  monthly  dues  have  been  col- 
lected, the  interest  on  the  capital  having  paid  all  expenses.     Initiation  fee  was  fixed  at  $50. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  5,  1876,  the  following:  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  Richard  Baus ;  Vice  President,  H.  Beerbaum  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Kayser;  Financial  Secretary,  John  B.  Heim;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch  ; -Trustee  three 
years,  M.  Hinrichs. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  2,  1877,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Richard  Baus;  Vice  President,  H.  Beerbaum;  Recording  Secretary, 
A  F.  Kayser ;  Financial  Secretary,  Jotn  B.  Heim  ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch  ;  Trustee  three 

years,  John  Bieler. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  8,  1878,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  J.  A.  Steinle :  Vice  President,  L.  Mildbrand  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Kayser ;  Financial  Secretary,  John  B.  Heim  ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch  ;  Trustee  three 
years,  George  Armbrecht. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  7,  1879,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  J.  A.  Steinle;  Vice  President,  L.  Mildbrand;  Recording  Secretary, 
John  B.  Heim ;  Financial  Secretary,  H.  Jungman ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch ;  Trustee  three 
years,  Martin  Heinrichs. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  6,  1880,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  Philipp  Schoen  ;  Vice  President,  J.  F.  Genal ;  Recording  Secretary, 
John  B.  Heim ;  Financial  Secretary,  Henry  Jungman  ;  Treasurer,  George  Soelch ;  Trustee 
three  years,  John  Bieler. 

Life  members  of  the  association  are  as  follows  :  George  Armbrecht,  William  Lamp,  Daniel 
Kessler,  W.  A.  Oppell,  Otto  Hinrichs,  Edo  Hinrichs,  Martin  Hinrichs,  Henry  H.  Hinrichs, 
J.  A.  Steinle,  Ch.  Foster,  William  Holtzhausen,  Louis  Kessler,  C.  W.  Heyl,  Philipp  Schoen, 
Joseph  Hausmann,  Henry  Jungmann,  A.  F.  Kropf,  Ch.  Niebuhr,  Aug.  Heitmann,  John  Bieler, 
John  Kessenich,  John  Helmus,  Michael  Zwang,  Mathew  Boehmer,  A.  F.  Kayser,  B.  Golden- 
berger,  Fr.  Schmidt,  Oh.  Barnard,  A.  Conrad,  William  Heidkamp,  Theo.  Dresen,  A.  Giesber- 
ber,  F.  Zehnppenning,  George  Soelch,  B.  H.  Nienaber,  B.  Boelsing,  Ambrose  Lang,  J.  F. 
Genal,  William  Albert,  A.  Klosse,  Peter  Weber,  John  Koerber,  William  Steckelberger,  William 
Krueger,  John  Hoevler,  John  B.  Heim,  William  Scheibel,  Gustav  Barckhan,  L.  Mildbrand, 
William  Veerhausen,  Jur.  Lamp. 

The  association  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best  and  leading  men  of  the  city,  who  have  been 
honored  by  its  citizens  with  offices  of  trust,  of  various  kinds,  and,  as  a  rule  (it  is  fortunate)„ 
have  been  of  the  healthy  kind.  During  its  existence  as  a  Fire  Company  and  Aid  Society,  it  has 
only  lost  about  ten  members,  five  since  it  was  organized  into  an  aid  society.  Its  capital  has 
been  invested  carefully,  and  the  accumulating  interest  is  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  expenses. 
No  monthly  dues  having  been  paid  since  1874,  showing  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  healthiest 
aid  societies  in  the  State.     Its  initiation  is  placed  at  $50. 

Thfi  lAederhranz. — This  society  was  organized  November  24,  1876,  with  about  twenty 
members.  The  officers  elected  were  :  Phillip  Heinkel,  President ;  Miss  Hedwigstein,  Secretary  ; 
John  Rankin,  Treasurer.  Herman  Pfund  was  chosen  leader  at  first,  but  in  a  short  time  was 
succeeded  by  Louis  Joachim,  the  present  leader. 

Their  meetings  were  held  the  first  year  in  the  Turners'  Hall,  which  was  furnished  free  to  aid 
them  in  getting  started.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  had  their  present  commodious 
hall  and  anterooms  in  Herforth's  block,  prepared  for  them,  and  immediately  took  possession. 
Ihe  society  at  first  gave  public  entertainments,  but  these  have  been  discontinued,  their  meetings 
being  now  of  a  private  character.  There  are  now  thirty  or  forty  members  ;  the  hall  is  well 
wnished,  and  the  society  has  a  good  piano  and  various  other  properties  to  the  value  of  $500. 
the  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  present  officers  are :  Mr.  Charles  Pressentine, 
Resident ;  Miss  Lizzie  Schwab,  Vice  President ;  Mrs.  E.  Baas,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  William  Glenz, 
secretary;  Miss  Annie  Ott,  Librarian  ;  George  Neckerman,  Stephen  Bass  and  Louis  Joachim, 

w  Raphael's  Benevolent  Society. — This  society  was  organized  in  February,  1869.    Upon  the 
application  of  John  Melvine,  M.  J.  Cantwell,  John  Reynolds,  James  Conklin  and  James  Kelly, 
tae  society  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature,  dated  March  3,  1870.    The  society  is  con- 
octed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  all  its  members  must  belong. 
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"  They  shall  attend  to  their  religious  duties  in  a  body  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August  in  each 
year  ;  they  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  have  declared  their  intentions  to  become  such  • 
they  shall  be  exempt  from  all  infirmities  which  would  prevent  them  from  gaining  a  livelihood  • 
they  shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  of  temperate  habits ;  they  shall  not  be  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  more  than  sixty  ;  and  shall  pay  an  admission  fee,  in  proportion  to  the 
ages,  as  follows :  Eighteen  to  twenty-five  years,  $3  ;  over  twenty-five  and  under  thirty,  $4 ; 
over  thirty  and  under  thirty-five,  $5  ;  over  thirty- five  and  under  forty,  $6  ;  over  forty  and  under 
forty -five,  $7  ;  over  forty-five  and  under  fifty,  $8  ;  over  fifty  and  under  fifty-five,  $9  ;  over  fifty- 
five  and  under  sixty,  $10." 

Section  2,  of  this  charter,  says  :  "The  object  of  this  society  is  to  afford  relief  to  its  mem- 
bers in  sickness  and  distress,  and  to  contribute  means  for  defraying  burial  expenses  of  its 
deceased  members  ;  also  to  extend  such  aid  as  its  resources  will  admit  to  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  this  society  and  are  in  distress." 

Madison  Literary  Society. — Madison,  almost  from  its  infancy,  in  common  with  other  vil- 
lages and  cities,  has  had,  at  different  times,  various  social  and  aesthetic  societies,  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  diversion  and  information.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  Miss  Ella  A.  Giles, 
desiring  to  see  established  in  the  city  a  literary  society,  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends 
for  that  purpose  ;  the  result  was  the  organization  of  the  Madison  Literary  Society. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this  society  was  held  in  the  agricult- 
ural rooms  of  the  capitol  October  1,  1877.  Joseph  Hobbins  was  chosen  Chairman,  and 
C.  N.  Gregory  Secretary.  General  preliminaries  were  discussed,  and  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Joseph  Hobbins,  William  F.  Allen,  Mrs.  S.  Fairchild  Dean  and  Miss  Ella  A.  Giles, 
was  appointed  to  perfect  plans  and  draft  a  constitution.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  convene 
again  October  8  following.  At  that  meeting  the  society  was  fully  organized,  a  constitution  be- 
ing adopted,  and  officers  elected,  as  follows:  Joseph  Hobbins,  President;  John  Bascom  and  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Sheldon,  Vice  Presidents;  Miss  Ella  A.  Giles,  Secretary,  and  C.  N.  Gregory,  Treasurer. 
The  society  then  adjourned  to  meet  thenceforth  on  the  first  Monday  evening  of  each  month. 

On  Monday  evening,  November  5, 1877,  the  first  regular  literary  meeting  was  held.  iThe 
exercises  on  that  occasion  consisted  of  the  President's  inaugural  address  and  music,  concluding 
with  conversation  and  a  collection.  The  conversational  method  of  discussion  is  still  pursued  as  a 
portion  of  each  evening's  exercise,  it  being  the  object  of  the  society  to  make  the  meetings  pleasant 
as  well  as  profitable — social  as  well  as  literary. 

The  most  noticeable  features  in  the  constitution  are,  that  "  the  members  shall  be  people  of 
acknowledged  literary  taste,"  and  "  the  number  shall  be  limited  to  fifty."  The  society  began 
with  thirty  members,  but  within  four  months  it  had  reached  the  number  fixed  by  its  constitu- 
tion as  the  maximum  to  be  admitted. 

Officers  of  the  Literary  Club,  elected  October  8,1877:  President— Joseph  Hobbins; 
Vice  Presidents — John  Bascom  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Sheldon;  Secretary — Miss  Ella  A.  Giles; 
Treasurer — Charles  N.  Gregory. 

Elected  October  7, 1878:  President — Joseph  Hobbins ;  Vice  Presidents— John  Bascom  and 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Sheldon;  Secretary— Miss  Ella  A.  Giles;  Treasurer— R.  B.  Anderson. 

Elected  October  6,  1879 :  President— Joseph  Hobbins  ;  Vice  Presidents— 0.  M.  Conover 
and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Sheldon ;   Secretary — Mrs.  Burr  W.  Jones  ;  Treasurer — Clark  Gapen. 

Elected  October  6,1880:  President— W.  F.  Allen;  Vice  Presidents— 0.  H.  Richards,  C. 
N.  Gregory  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hobbins  ;  Secretary— Reuben  G.  Thwaites ;  Treasurer— Mrs.  W. 
W.  Daniells. 

MADISON   FREE   LIBRARY. 

The  Madison  Free  Library  was  organized  under  Chapter  80  of  the  laws  of  1872  (now  part  of 
Chapter  41,  Revised  Statutes),  and  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Madison  passed  and  approved 
November  21,  1874,  Madison  having  the  honor  to  be  the 'first  city  in  the  State  to  establish  a 
free  library  under  the  statute. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  first  met  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1875,  and  elected  the  following 
officers  to  continue  in  office  until  July,  1876  :  J.  C.  Ford,  President ;  H.  M.  Lewis,  Vice 
President ;  W.  F.  Allen,  Secretary.    ,  . 

On  March  16,  1875,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  library  and  reading- 
rooms  were  adopted,  and  on  the  30th  of  March  Miss  V.  C.  Bobbins  was  elected  Librarian. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1875,  the  library  was  formally  opened  by  a  public  meeting,  which  was 
addressed  by  J.  C.  Ford,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  S.  U.  Pinney,  Mayor  of  the  city  ; 
John  Bascom,  President  of  the  State  University  ;  Edward  Searing,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction ;  and  by  J.  D.  Butler. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  free  library  was  the  recipient  in  trust  of  the  library  and 
books  of  the  Madison  Institute,  consisting  of  3,170  volumes. 

July  10,  1876,  H.  M.  Lewis  was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  George  P. 
Delaplaine,  Vice  President;  W.  F.  Allen,  Secretary;  and  Miss  V.  C.  Bobbins,  Librarian. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1877,  the  board  caused  a  catalogue  of  the  library  to  be 
prepared,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Librarian,  at  an  expense  of  $400  for  preparing  and 
printing. 

July  9,  1877,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  H.  M. 
Lewis;  Vice  President,  A.  B,  Braley ;  Secretary,  William  F.  Allen;  Librarian,  Miss  Jennie 
M.  Field,  Miss  Bobbins  declining  a  re-election. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1878,  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Madison  assigned 
for  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading-rooms,  the  present  commodious  and  pleasant  rooms  in  the 
city  hall,  which  were  well,  substantially  and  handsomely  repaired  and  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  library  at  a  cost  of  $781.36,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  George  P.  Delaplaine,  J.  C.  Ford  and  J.  J.  Suhr. 

July  8,  1878,  the  same  officers  were  re-elected,  with  the  exception  that  Mrs,  Laura  H. 
Fettling  was  chosen  Librarian  in  place  of  Miss  Field,  declining  a  re-election. 

During  the  year,  the  duties  of  the  Librarian  having  largely  increased,  she  was  authorized  to 
employ  an  assistant  for  certain  hours  of  the  week.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  present  rooms 
used  by  the  library,  and  oh  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  the  Board  of  Directors  were  enabled 
to  open  a  reading-room  in  connection  with  the  library,  and  placed  it  temporarily  under  charge 
of  the  Librarian,  then  for  the  first  time  putting  into  operation  and  life  all  the  departments  con- 
templated by  the  statute  and  ordinance  under  which  the  free  library  was  organized.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1879,  the  same  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Miss  Ella  A.  Giles  was  elected  Librarian,  Mrs. 
Fettling,  declining  a  re-election,  and  Miss  Minnie  Oakley  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  reading- 
room  and  Assistant  Librarian. 

On  the  12th  day  of  July,  1880,  the  officers  of  1879  were  re-elected. 

The  Board  of  Directors  first  chosen  were  W.  F.  Allen,  F.  H.  Firmin,  J.  J.  Suhr,  J.  K. 
Baltzell,  G.  P.  Delaplaine,  A.  Sexton,  A.  B.  Braley,  J.  C.  Ford  and  H.  M.  Lewis.  The  board 
still  remains  the  same,  excepting  that  Miss  Genevieve  Mills  was  elected  to  Mr.  Ford's  place  in 
July,  1880,  serving  until  September  following,  when  she  resigned,  and  C.  N.  Gregory  was 
appointed  in  her  place. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  over  9,000  volumes  in 'the  library  The  reading-room  is 
well  mrnished  and  lighted,  and  the  tables  are  supplied  with  four  quarterlies,  one  bi-monthly,  ten 
monthhes,  three  semi-monthlies,  and  four  weekly  periodicals. 

CALEDONIA    CLUB  AND   ST.   ANDREW'S    SOCIETY. 

1874  f   ^''^''  ^°°^^^^  °^  Scotchmen  in  the  city  was  the  Caledonia  Club,  organized  March  26, 
'*,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  athletic  games  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  care  of  indi- 
gent bootch  families.     The  officers  elected  were  Alexander  Findlay,  Chief;  Angus  McDonald, 
^metlam;  William  J.  Park,  Secretary;  W.  T.  Leitch,  Treasurer. 
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During  the  existence  of  that  society,  several  gatherings  were  held,  and  suitable  prizes  were 
offered  to  the  best  athletes,  which  were  warmly  contested  for  by  others  as  well  as  members  of 
the  club. 

In  1876,  St.  Andrew's  Society  was  formed,  the  Caledonia  Club  being  merged  into  that 
organization.  The  officers  chosen  were  W.  T.  Leitch,  President ;  Samuel  Shaw,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  W.  J.  Paark,  Secretary ;  Walter  Waddell,  Treasurer.  This,  like  all  other  St.  Andrew's 
Societies,  holds  to  benevolent  purposes,  together  with  the  commemorating  of  literary  and 
historical  events  of  a  national  character.     Only  Scotchmen  are  admitted  to  membership. 

GAS   WORKS. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1855,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  approved  incorporating  the 
Madison  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company — L.  J.  Farwell,  Simeon  Mills,  Julius  P.  Atwood,  Francis 
G.  Tibbitts,  David  Atwood,  Henry  Parkins,  Samuel  Marshall,  N.  W.  Dean,  B.  F.  Hopkins,  Levi 
B.  Vilas  and  David  J.  Powers  being  the  incorporators,  and  who  were  constituted  the  first  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Directors,  at  their  first  meeting,  elected  J.  P.  Atwood,  President,  B.  F.  Hop- 
kins, Secretary,  and  L.  J.  Farwell,  Treasurer.  At  the  same  meeting,  held  January  20,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  with  H.  Parkins  &  Co.  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  sum  of 
$35,000.  The  work  was  faithfully  performed,  and  on  the  10th  of  July  a  celebration  was  had  in 
the  village,  at  which  time  2,000  to  2,500  persons  attended  in  front  of  the  capitol.  Speeches 
were  made  by  M.  H.  Orton,  W.  N.  Seymour,  J.  W.  Johnson,  0.  Abbot,  A.  A.  Bird  and  L.  B. 
Vilas,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead  but  William  N.  Seymour. 

The  gas  works  were  located  on  the  low  ground  northeast  of  the  capitol,  on  Lots  1,  2,  3  and 
4,  of  Block  131.  This  enterprise,  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  had 
been  anticipated.  The  works  were  subsequently  leased  by  the  company  to  B.  F.  Hopkins,  under 
whose  energetic  and  skillful  management  the  gas  was  soon  conducted  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town,  and  within  two  years  there  were  over  five  miles  of  pipe  laid,  and  the  enterprise 
became  a  decided  success. 

Mr.  Hopkins  continued  at  the  head  of  the  company  until  the  time  of  his  death,  January  1, 
1870.  The  administrators  of  his  estate  operated  the  works  about  a  year  longer,  when  they  sold 
out  to  "  The  Madison  City  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,"  which  was  organized  Jaftuary,  1871, 
with  the  following  officers :  M.  E.  Fuller,  President ;  Timothy  Brown,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. Directors — M.  E.  Fuller,  H.  H.  Giles,  C.  L.  Williams,  B.  J.  Stevens,  S.  D.  Hastings,  W. 
F.  Vilas  and  Timothy  Brown. 

These  gentlemen  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  company  until  the  annual  meeting  of  January, 
1880,  during  which  time  the  works  have  been  materially  enlarged  in  capacity  and  improved  by 
larger  and  extended  street  mains,  additional  buildings,  and  improved  apparatus,  all  of  the  most 
permanent  character. 

At  the  meeting  in  January,  1880,  the  present  officers  were  elected,  and  are  as  follows  :  M. 
E.  Fuller,  President ;  Andrew  Proudfit,  Vice  President ;  F.  G.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer ;  Mr.  Timothy  Brown,  former  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  having  died  November  15,  1879. 

STEAMBOATS. 

The  first  person  to  introduce  steam  as  a  propelling  power  upon  the  Madison  lakes  was  I.  B. 
Brown.  He  had  a  small  boat,  but  it  did  not  "  pay."  The  next  steamer  was  one  run  by  Mr. 
Griffin  to  accommodate  the  guests  of  the  Lakeside  House.  In  1864 — July  21 — Francis  Barnes 
launched  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Monona  a  steamer — the  "  Scutanawbequon  " — twenty-eight 
feet  in  length,  eleven  feet  wide  and  drawing  eighteen  inches  of  water.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  pioneer  of  the  Madison  pleasure-boats.  The  success  of  this  boat  induced  Barnes  to 
build  a  new  one  in  1866,  fifty  feet  long,  eleven  and  a  half  feet  wide,  capable  of  carrying  fifteen 
tons  and  eighty  persons.  The  boat  was  made  at  Whitewater,  and  was  launched  on  Lake  Mon- 
ona on  the  17th  day  of  April.  Barnes  purchased  Wood's  Point,  sometimes  called  Strawberry 
or  Squaw  Point,  on  Lake  Monona,  across  from  the  city  of  Madison,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Win- 
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neauah  "built  a  dance-room,  with  refreshment  rooms,  a  bowling  alley,  and  fitted  up  the  grounds 
with  svf'incs,  tables  and  seats,  making  it  a  pleasant  spot  for  picnics.  It  is  still  a  favorite  place  of 
resort  for^pleasure-seekers.  Barnes  has  but  one  boat  now  running,  although  five  have,  sooner  or 
later,  been  placed  on  the  lake  by  him.  Winnequah  is  a  favorite  place  for  "  campers-out  "  dur- 
ing the  hot  month. 

The  first stpamer  built  for  Lake  Mendota,  was  "  The  City  of  Madison."  It  had  two  en- 
gines and  was  fifty-six  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  beam,  with  a  cabin  16x12  feet.  It  was  built  by 
E.  &  M.  Hinrichs,  and  was  strongly  constructed.  It  was  designed  to  run  to  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Picnic  Point,  and  other  points  on  the  lake.  It  was  launched  May  15,  1867.  It 
was  run  by  the  Hinrichs  Brothers  about  four  years.  They  then  sold  it  to  Casper  Mayer,  who 
'  ran  it  one  summer.  Then  it  was  sold  to  Esco  Brothers,  who  ran  it  two  summers — one  on  Lake 
Mendota  and  the  other  on  Lake  Monona,     It  was  then  taken  to  Kilbourn  City. 

A  small  steamer  from  Lake  Monona  was  the  next  one  to  float  upon  the  bosom  of  Lake 
Mendota,  but  its  career  was  brief,  and  it  was  sold  to  a  party  who  had  it  transported  to  Devil's 
Lake. 

The  Steam  Tacht  ^'Mendota." — In  1875,  E.  H.  Freeman,  whose  home  was  in  Boston, 
while  spending  a  short  time  in  Madison,  hunting  and  fishing,  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  city  and  ite  surrounding  lakes  that  he  resolved  to  return  the  next  spring  and  build  a  steam 
yacht,  such  as  is  used  on  Eastern  waters,  for  a  public  pleasure  boat. 

Mr.  Freeman,  having  had  many  years'  experience  on  salt  water  (as  will  be  seen  by  a  sketch 
of  his  life  in  another  part  of  this  work),  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  enterprise.  He  had  also 
a  large  experience  in  steamboating,  also  in  building  and  fitting  out  a  number  of  different  steam- 
ships. The  following  winter  he  engaged  the  services  of  D.  J.  Lawler,  the  celebrated  naval  and 
marine  architect.  He  got  out  the  entire  frame,  and  sent  his  foreman  with  it  to  Madison.  The 
frame  was  set  up  here,  and  the  boat  finished  under  the  supervision  of  Ed  McLeod,  Mr.  Lawler's 
foreman,  and  the  result  is  certainly  a  credit  to  them  all.  The  machinery  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  is  of  about  double  the  power  ordinarily  used  in  boats  of  her  size.  This,  combined 
with  her  fine  model,  enables  her  to  successfully  contend  with  the  fiercest  storms'.  Several  at- 
tempts had  previously  been  made  to  make  a  pleasure  steamer  on  Lake  Mendota  successful,  but 
the  boats  were  not  suitable,  and  therefore  failed  in  the  one  principal  element  of  safety.  This 
steam  yacht  is  very  fast,  and  has  never,  in  four  seasons,  missed  a  trip  on  account  of  the  weather. 
She  is  sixty-five  feet  long  on  water-line,  twelve  feet  beam,  and  is  about  fifty  tons'  burden.  She 
was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  christened  "  Mendota,"  thus  localizing  the  name  of 
the  boat  and  lake  together.     She  will  carry  150  passengers  or  more. 

The  next  year,  a  large  barge,   25x75,  was  built,  which  was  towed  around  the  lake  when 

there  were  more  passengers  than  the  steamer  could  accommodate.     It  is  also  used   for  dancing 

and  picnic  parties — also  for  giving  excursions  to  the  patients  of  the  Insane   Asylum   once  or 

hfice  a  week.    For  the  last  two  years,  the  barge  has  been  stationed  (when  not  in  use)  at  Maple 

Bluff— a  beautiful  point,  making  out  into  the  lake,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  city.     This 

magnificent  park  of  sixty-five  acres  is  used  as  picnic  grounds.     It  is  finely  shaded,  and, mowing 

to  Its  height,  is  always  cool  and  comfortable.  '  No  one  should  miss  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  this 

charming  place.     The  view  from  the  blufi"  is  very  fine.     At  one  glance   you  see  the  whole  of 

hake  Mendota,  the  capitol.  State  University,  Washburn  Observatory,  the  State  Asylum  for  the 

insane,  all  the  beautiful  residences  on  Terrace  Hill,  and  the  whole  north  side  of  the  city.     An 

artesian  well  has  been  drilled  in  the  solid  rock,  which  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest 

ater.    Ihe  water  has  been  analyzed  and  pronounced  equal  to  the  celebrated   capitol   water   in 

adison.    The  park  is  fitted  up  with  numerous  swings,  tables  and  rustic  seats.     The  steamer 

?>»Kes,  during  the  season,  frequent  trips  to  the  blufi'  daily.     She  also  makes  regular  trips  to  the 

sane  Asylum  and,  evenings,  around  the  lake,  following  the  shore  line,  a  distance  of  nearly 

V  ™®^-    -A-t  the  landing  in  Madison  is  a  large  building,  25x75,  part  of  which  is  used  for 

■*'^'  1    '^^^^  ^""^  waiting-rooms  and  a  boat-shop.  One  of  the  most  experienced  boat-builders 

pies  the  shop  and  builds  new  boats,  as  well  as  repairs  old  ones.     In  front  of  the  boat-house 
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is  a  boat-shed,  120x25  feet,  where  a  number  of  row  and  fishing  boats  are  kept;  also  various  kinds 
of  fishing  tackle  and  baiti  together  with  hunting  canoes,  etc.  Some  very  fine  boats  have  been 
built  in  this  shop,  notably  several  of  solid  red  cedar,  and  many  others  with  red  cedar  trimmings 
and  gratings.  In  front  of  the  boat-house  is  a  well-laid-out  park  of  nearly  two  acres,  studded 
with  shade  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 

.  Among  those  from  abroad  who  have  enjoyed  a  trip  around  Mendota  in  this  beautiful 
steamer,  are  President  Hayes  and  wife.  Gen.  Myers  (Old  Probs)  and  a  large  party  of  noted 
people;  Postmaster  General  Key,  Don  Cameron  and  party ;  Gen.  Sherman,  daughter  and  party ; 
Gov.  Wiltz,  of  Louisiana,  and  party ;  Gen.  Grant  and  son  Fred,  and  many  others. 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  1880,  Warren  H.  Freeman  purchased  the  entire  interest  of 
iis  brother,  E.  H.  Freeman,  in  the  "  Mendota,"  and  all  the  other  property  of  his  in  Madison, 
connected  with  the  boating  business. 

The  Steamboat  Bay  State. — This  boat  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1876;  is  fifty  feet 
long,  with  ten  and  a  half  feet  beam,  and  draws  twenty-two  inches  of  water.  It  carries  ten  tons 
burden  ;  has  a  double  hull,  filled  and  lined  with  pitch  ;  side  wheels  and  first-class  machinery, 
manufactured  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  It  is  a  stanch  little  steamer,  and  plies  between  the  city  of 
Madison  and  Ton-ya-watha  and  Scheut'zen  Park.  Its  city  landings  are  at  the  foot  of  Carroll 
street  and  North- Western  depot.  The  boat  makes  connections  with  all  daily  trains.  It  was 
built  and  is  owned  by  Bernard  Blackmer. 

HOTELS. 

Madison  House. — John  Catlin  says :  "  I  again  visited  Madison  [he  had  been  there  in 
February],  in  March  [1837],  where  I  found  Mr.  Eben  Peck  drawing  logs  to  erect  a  house,  which 
was  partially  completed  in  April,  and  in  May  he  removed  into  it.  This  was  the  first  house 
built  in  Madison  that  any  one  lived  in.  Mr.  Peck  kept  on  adding  to  it  until  it  was  capacious 
enough  to  entertain  comfortably  the  travelers  and  first  settlers  who  visited  Madison,  and  it  was 
then  a  great  accommodation."  This,  the  first  public  inn,  was  called  the  "  Madison  House."  Its 
first  landlady  was  Mrs.  Peck.  In  June,  1838,  the  house  was  vacated  by  the  Pecks,  and  R.  L. 
Ream  took  possession  as  landlord,  and  "  ran  "  it  as  a  public  house  about  two  years,  when  it  was 
turned  into  a  dwelling. 

Madison  Hotel. — In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1838,  the  Madison  Hotel  was  built  on  Block 
104,  and  kept  the  first  year  by  Charles  H.  Bird.  The  original  building  was  a  small,  unpretend- 
ing structure,  to  which  additions  were  made  until  it  covered  considerable  ground.  On  the  first 
of  June,  1838,  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  met  and  organized  there — 
Charles  Dunn,  of  La  Fayette  County,  Chief  Justice.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  convened,  and  Gov.  Dodge  and  the  leading  members  of  that  body  took  rooms 
at  the  Madison  Hotel.  Charles  H.  Bird  was  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Wyman,  and  after  him  A.  A. 
Bird,  the  proprietor,  took  the  hotel  and  kept  it  about  four  years.  During  this  period  of  time, 
powerful  efforts  were  made,  at  each  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  remove  the  capital  from  Madi- 
son ;  and  it  was  at  this  hotel  that  the  friends  of  Madison  made  their  headquarters.  Bird  standing 
the  expense  of  looking  after  the  wavering  members',  being  chief  in  concocting  schemes  to  defeat 
the  removal.  Any  friend  of  Madison  from  abroad  could  obtain  from  Bird  board,  champagne 
and  liis  last  cent. 

Bird  was  succeeded  by  Jesse  A.  Clark,  who  purchased  the  property,  and,  after  keeping  the 
house  a  short  time,  leased  it  to  E.  Quivey,  who  built  an  addition ;  and  again,  after  him,  his 
lessor,  Clark,  kept  the  house  until  the  31st  of  December,  1845,  when  he  sold  to  Chester  Bush- 
nell  and  William  Welch.  Bushnell  sold  to  J.  D.  Welch,  who,  with  his  brother,  kept  the  house 
some  time,  when  William  Welch  leased  his  interest  to  H.  W.  Yager.  Soon  after  P.  H.  Van 
Bergen  purchased  J.  D.  Welch's  interest,  and  with  the  other  Welch  kept  the  house  until  1848, 
when  it  was  leased  for  one  year  to  Charles  Weed.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Van  Bergen, 
brother  of  P.  H.  Van  Bergen.  He  kept  the  house  until  1849,  when  P.  H.  Van  Bergen  again 
took  the  property ;  and,  finally,  in  1853,  in  October,  purchased  the  half-interest  of  W.  Welch, 
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imi  became  sole  proprietor.  He  soon  after  sold  to  B.  F.  Perry.  After  that  time  it  was  occu- 
pied by  numerous  tenants.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Slater  changed  the  name  of  the  hotel 
to  that  of  his  own ;  and  then  again  it  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Osborn,  who 
gave  his  own  cognomen  to  the  establishment.  But  the  old  building  finally  went  down  as  the 
*'  Madison  Hotel."     At  12  o'clock,  March  17,  1863,  it  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

Ammean  Hotel. — The  American  Hotel  was  erected  by  James  Morrison  and  A.  A.  Bird, 
on  the  corner  of  Pinckney  street  and  Washington  avenue,  in  1838.  The  avenue  wing  of  the 
building  was  originally  a  store  located  on  King  street.  The  Pinckney  street,  or  northwest  wing, 
was  added  about  1851.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  5,  1868.  The  ground 
upon  which  it  was  located  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  litigation.  It  was  sold  afterward,  and 
the  building  known  as  the  Park  Savings  Bank  erected.    ^ 

National  Hotel. — The  "National "  was  erected  in  1841,  on  the  corner  of  Main  street  and 
Washington  avenue,  the  present  site  of  the  "Vilas  House,"  by  Zenas  H.  Bird.  It  was  a  two- 
«tory  frame  building.  It  had  a  succession  of  landlords  until  1852,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
E.  B.  Dean,  Jr.,  and  removed  to  Clymer  street,  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling-house. 

The  Lake  House. — This  house  was  built  on  Lot  1,  Block  270,  by  Carman  &  Barker.  It 
was  commenced  in  1843,  and  finished  and  opened  by  them  as  a  hotel  in  1844.  It  was  a  two- 
story  wood  building,  with  basement  kitchen  and  dining  room.  It  had  during  its  day  many 
different  occupants  and  owners,  and  at  difierent  times  has  been  known  as  the  Grover  House,  the 
Meredith  House,  and  perhaps  by  some  other  names.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire,  while  kept 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  bearing  its  original  name. 

Kentucky  House  — The  Kentucky  House,  subsequently  known  as  the  City  fiotel,  was  com- 
menced in  the  fall  of  1843,  and  completed  in  1845,  and  was  situated  on  the  corner  of  King  and 
Webster  streets,  on  Lot  9,  Block  107.  It  was  30x45  feet,  with  an  ell  of  thirty  feet  for  dining- 
room  and  kitchen,  two  stories  high,  and  would  accommodate  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  It  was  built 
by  William  M.  Rasdall  (who  came  in  the  spring  of  1 842).  The  house  had  a  variety  of  landlords ;  a 
Mr.  McCord  stayed  a  year  and  a  half.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Rasdall,  who  continued  it  till 
1849,  when  he  went  to  California.  He  was  followed  by  two  Mr.  Otts,  by  Penrith,  Dewey,  Car- 
ter, Van  Wie  and  Cutter.  On  Mr.  Rasdall's  return,  he  kept  it  three  years  and  seven  months, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  ScoUans  &  Tiernay.  The  building  was  destroyed  bv  fire  December 
14,  1865.  s  ^        . 

(Mty  Hotel. — A  one-story  framed  dwelling,  put  up  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and 
Pinckney  streets,  set  back  from  Main  street,  and  built  by  A.  P.  Field,  Secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory, was  subsequently  altered  to  a  hotel,  known  as  the  City  Hotel,  kept  by  A.  A.  Bird ;  also  as 
a  store,  by  S.  F.  Honn,  J.  H.  Lewis  and  others.  The  house  was  finally  taken  down,  and  the 
Fairohild  Block  built  in  its  place. 

The  Park  Hotel. — :At  the  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  held  in  1870,  a  vigorous  efibrt  was 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Madison  to  Milwau- 
kee.   Similar  efforts  had  been  made  from  the  very  first  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  in 
1836.    On  the  19th  of  February  (1870),  a  bill  was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  and  referred  to 
the  Oommittee  on  State  Afiairs,  which  was  reported  back  unfavorably.     In  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee referred  to  the  want  of  hotel  accommodations  for  the  large  number  of  persons  visiting  the 
capital  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  but  saw  no  good  reasons,  after  the  State  had 
t^^9a  ** '"  ^^^^^  ^^  amount  in  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  to  make  a  change.     On 
he  28th  of  February,  a  memorial  was  received  from  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  making  a  formal 
naer  to  the  State,  and  free  occupancy  of  the  extensive  and  costly  buildings  now  in  process  of 
rection  for  the  county  court  house,  to  be  constructed  in  their  interior  arrangements  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State;  the  property  occupying  the  whole  of  Block  71  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee.   -To  this  memorial  the  Board  of  Supervisors  assented. 

th    i  1      u^"  '^^  Assembly  came  up  for  action  on  the  evening  of  March  9,  in  committee  of 

e  whole,  when  a  long  and  exciting  debate  took  place  on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  removal.   The 

"M  reported  back  to  the  Assembly,  with  an  amendment  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 

s  CO 
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clause,  when  a  motion  was  made  that  th^  bill  be  indefinitely  postponed,  which  motion  prevailed 
the  vote  being  fifty-five  in  the  aflBrmative  and  thirty-one  in  the  negative. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  a  meeting  was  called  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  the  city  to  organize  the  "  Park  Hotel  Company,"  which  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  the  Lesia- 
lature,  approved  March  18.  Several  meetings  were  held,  and  propositions  made  for  a  site  for 
the  proposed  building.  The  lots  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State  park,  corner  of  Carroll 
and  Main  streets,  were  purchased  of  N.  W.  Dean,  the  company  organized,  and  stock  subscribed 
to  an  amount  sufficient  to  erect  the  building.  The  work  was  commenced,  and  continued  during 
the  winter,  and  the  house  made  ready  for  occupancy  in  1871. 

The  location  of  the  hotel  is  directly  opposite  the  south  corner  of  the  park.  The  ground  upon 
which  it  stands  is  several  feet  higher  than  that  upon  which  the  capitol  is  located,  and  is  the  only  point 
commanding  a  view  of  both  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona.  Its  size  is  120  feet  upon  Carroll  street, 
fronting  the  park,  and  100  feet  upon  Main  street.  It  is  built  of  Milwaukee  pressed  brick,  with  trim- 
mings of  the  bestof  Madison  stone ;  is  four  stories  high;  with  Mansard  roof  of  fine  finish.  On  nearly 
the  entire  front  on  Carroll  street  is  a  broad  two-story  verandah.  This  front  is  to  the  northeast, 
where,  the  sun  only  strikes  it  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning ;  it  thus  renders  it  a  pleasant  place 
for  recreation  in  warm  weather.  Upon  Main  street,  also,  a  balcony  runs  along  a  portion  of  the 
building,  supported  with  light  columns  or  pillars.  The  exterior  of  the  building  presents  a 
pleasing  appearance.  In  the  interior  there  is  no  attempt  at  show,  but  a  neatness  of  design  and 
execution  has  been  attained  that  is  quite  marked. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  plan  of  the  house,  with  a  view  to  its  conveni- 
ence. The  lower,  and  of  course  the  best,  story  is  not  devoted  to  stores  or  other  business  uses, 
but  the  entrance  to  the  office  of  the  hotel  is  upon  the  corner  of  the  first  story.  This  room  is 
large  and  presents  an  inviting  appearance  to  the  weary  traveler  as  he  enters  it ;  and,  to  add  to 
the  attractions  of  the  first  entrance,  there  are  two  gentlemen's  parlors  adjoining  the  office,  to  be 
used  for  writing,  or  for  conversational  purposes.  The  dining-rooms,  large  and  elegant,  are  also 
upon  the  first  floor. 

In  the  second  story  are  the  ladies'  parlors,  and  numerous  suits  of  rooms  designed  for  families, 
fitted  up  with  all  modern  conveniencies.  This  arrangement  prevails  throughout  the  house.  All 
the  rooms  are  pleasant  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  views  from  the  most  of  them  are  of 
great  beauty.  On  the  one  side  is  had  a  glimpse  of  the  lake,  with  a  fine  landscape  in  the  distance ; 
on  the  other,  the  park,  and  some  of  the  best  business  streets  in  the  city.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  other  hotel  in  Wisconsin  can  produce  so  many  rooms  from  which  such  varied  views  are 
obtained  as  from  the  Park  Hotel. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the  furnishing  correspond  fully  with  the  elegance  of  the 
building  itself, 'and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  substantial  comfort  to  the  guests.  The  hotel  is 
heated  by  the  most  approved  steam  apparatus  ;  and  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  is  distributed 
through  every  part  of  the  house ;  and,  for  protection  against  fire,  hose  attachments  are  provided 
on  each  floor. 

The  hotel  was  opened  in  the  year  1871  by  Mark  H.  Irish,  formerly  of  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
Toronto,  and  by  him  successfully  conducted  until  the  expiration  of  his  lease  of  five  years,  when 
A.  H.  West,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  secured  the  next  lease  of  the  hotel,  which  had  in  this  short  time 
attained  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  the  West,  and  managed  it  until  his  sudden  death,  in 
August,  1879. 

Dr.  William' Jacobs,  who  had,  in  1876,  purchased  the  building  from  the  company,  then 
bought  the  furniture  and  placed  the  hotel  under  the  control  of  P.  B.  Parsons,  formerly  proprietor 
of  the  Vilas  House,  by  whom  it  has  since  been  conducted  with  marked  success. 

Tonyawatha  Spring  Hotel. — This  rural  summer  resort  was  erected  in  1879,  by  the  owner 
of  the  "  Park,"  as  an  adjunct  to  the  same.  It  occupies  a  commanding*  site  upon  the  east  shore 
of  Lake  Monona,  directly  opposite  and  in  view  of  the  city.  . 

Surrounding  it  is  a  magnificent  grove  of  native  forest  trees,  and  in  proximity  to  it  a  nne, 
large  spring  of  the  purest   water,    called   Tonyawatha  (Healing  Waters).     The  hotel  is  well 
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furnished  in  every  department ;  has  baths  and  all  conveniences,  and  will  accommodate  100  guests. 
There  is  a  telephone  communication  with  the  city ;  and,  through  the  season,  a  steamboat  con- 
nects with  the  resort  every  hour  during  the  day  and  evening. 

The  Vilas  Souse  was  erected  by  a  joint-stock  company,  consisting  of  L.  G. .  Farwell,  L, 
B  Vilas,  Gr.  C.  Fairchild,  Simeon  Mills,  E.  B.  Dean  and  others,  and  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1852,  and  opened  for  business  in  the  latter  part  of  1853  under  the  name  of  "Capital 
House  "  and  continued  thus  until  1865,  when  L.  B.  Vilas  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  th» 
other  stockholders,  and  changed  the  name  to  "  Vilas  House." 

The  house  is  built  of  cream-colored  cut-stone,  five  stories  high,  with  the  modern  improve- 
ments. It  is  located  in  the  very  business  center  of  the  city ;  nearest  the  capitol  and  all  places 
of  amusement.  It  fronts  on  one  side  upon  the  beautiful  park  surrounding  the  State  House, 
and  on  the  other,  upon  Monona  Avenue,  leading  by  a  few  steps  to  Lake  Monona,  and  aifording 
a  fine  view  of  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 

The  house  is  now  under  the  management  of  Jacob  Van  Etta,  and  ranks  among  the  first- 
class  hotels  of  the  State. 

The  Capital  House  was  erected  by  William  M.  Rasdall,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Kentucky  House, 
in  1866.  It  was  85xT8  feet,  and  capable  of  accommodating  100  guests.  The  house  was  opened 
January  1,  1867,  with  Beverly  Jefferson  as  landlord.  Some  years  later,  Mr.  Rasdall  sold  the 
property  to  Miller  &  Borchsenius,  who  in  turn  sold  to  George  W.  Mason,  and  he  to  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  the  present  owner.  The  Capital  House  is  excellently  conducted,  and  receives  a  large 
share  of  patronage.     It  is  under  the  management  of  L.  M.  Breesee. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  hotels  in  Madiscyj,  all  places  of  entertainment  which  do  credit 
to  the  city.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  American  House,  East  Madison  House, 
Farmers'  Exchange,  Fess  Hotel,  Chris  Gaieger,  Germania  House,  Hauck's  Hotel,  Lake  City 
House,  Madison  House,  Mansion  House,  Nolden's  Hotel,  Thomas  O'Niel,  Railway  HousCj, 
Thompson's  Botel,  Trierer  Hof,  William  Tell  House  and  Wisconsin  House. 

CITY   HALL. 

The  city  hall  was  erected  in  1857.  The  size  of  the  building  is  50x100  feet,  three  stories 
high,  with  a  front  on  Mifflin  and  Wisconsin  avenues.  Donnell  &  Kutzbock,  were  the  architects. 
The  first  story  above  the  basement  is  occupied  by  the  Madison  Free  Library,  the  S.  U.  Pinney 
Supply  Hose  Company  and  the  Governor's  Guard  military  company.  The  second  floor  contains- 
the  rooms  of  the  Municipal  Court,  City  Clerk,  Council  Chamber,  City  Surveyor  and  City 
Treasurer.    The  third  floor  is  a  lecture-room. 

MILITARY    ORGANIZATIONS.* 

The  Madison  Gruard — the  first  Wisconsin  company  in  the  war  of  1861. — In  making  up- 
the  records  of  the  war,  who  was  first,  who  was  bravest,  who  wg,s  greatest,  will  in  the  end  be 
settled  by  posterity.  The  following  correspondence  shows  the  first  company  that  was  tendered 
and  accepted  in  Wisconsin  for  the  war : 

CAPT.    BRYANT    TO    GOV.    RANDALL. 
™  „.  MiDisoN,  Jan.  9,  1861. 

J«  ai  Emllmcy,  Alexander  W.  Randall,  Governor  of  Wisconsin : 

J     "^Tethe  honor  to  report  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  Wisconsin,  the  following  reaolu- 
lion,  inlrodaced  by  Lieutenant  Plunkett,  this  day  adopted  by  my  command  ; 
sonO      '"'/'"''•  That  Capt.  George  E.  Bryant  be  instructed  to  tender  to  Governor  Randall  the  services  of  the  Madi- 

A  rt 'i'"  "*"  '''^''^  services  may  be  required  for  the  preservation  of  the  American  Union." 
v.(,„    1     P'?''?'  you  the  services  of  my  company  at  any  and  all  times  when  you  may  require  them  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  State  and  of  our  American  Union  .7^4  V 

Your  Obt.  Servt.,  George  E.  Bryant, 
Captain  Madison  Guard. 

It  was,  howAvnr  z^    .  °f/?ffret  that  the  account  of  the  Madison  Guards  was  not  inserted  in  a  previous  article — the  one  on  the  great  rebellious. 
''  "raiifeil  by  the  printer  loo  late  to  appear  where  it  properly  belongs— En. 
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NOTES  OP  SUBSEQUENT  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  entries  appear  in  the  journal  of  the  Executive  office : 
April  16 — Madison  Guard  notified  that  services  were  accepted. 

April  18 — Governor  authorized  Capt.  Bryant,  of  Madison  Guard,  to  quarter  enlisted  men 
from  outside  the  city  at  American  House. 

The  following  letter  is  on  file  in  the  Executive  office : 

Hon.  A.  W.  Randall,  Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

My  command  is  ready  for  duty  and  awaits  orders. 

Your  Obt.  Servt.,  Geobqe  E.  Bryant, 

Capt.  Mad.  Guard, 
Filed  April  22,  1861. 

The  roster  of  the  Madison  Guard,  at  the  dates  above  given,  whose  services  were  accepted, 
is  as  follows : 

Captain — George  E.  Bryant,  farmer,  lives  near  Madison,  Wis. ;  he  became  a  Colonel  and  a 
■General.  First  Lieutenant — William  H.  Plunkett ;  became  Major  Seventeenth  Wisconsin. 
Second  Lieutenant — William  H.  Miller  ;  was  Major  Second  Cavalry.  First  Sergeant — M.  J. 
■Cantwell ;  was  Lieutenant  Twelfth  Wisconsin.  Second  Sergeant — Charles  Keynolds ;  was 
•Captain  Twelfth  Wisconsin.  Third  Sergeant — Joseph  P.  Spencer.  Fourth  Sergeant — Daniel 
Eder,  killed  near  Vicksburg.  Fifth  Sergeant — William  Buckley.  First  Corporal — F.  B. 
Huchting;  first  man  wounded  from  Wisconsin.  Second  Corporal — N.  Camberger;  entered 
Tegular  army.  Third  Corporal^S.  A.  Nash  ;  entered  regular  army.  Fourth  Corporal — W. 
W.  Day ;  became  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin. 

Privates. — Hugo  Anschuts,  Oscar  Allen,  H.  B.  Ames,  Wallace  W.  Bird  (became  a  Cap- 
tain), August  Bartsch  (became  a  Captain,  dead),  Edward  W.  Barbarin,  C.  H.  Beyler  (became 
Lieutenant),  Charles  A.  Bangs,  H.  Brittel,  Charles  Byewater,  Frederick  Bodenstein,  F.  S. 
Clark,  Edward  Carl,  Albion  L.  Day,  Philip  M.  Day,  D.  W.  Duel,  F.  E.  Dietrich  (dead),  George 
F.  Fawcett,  Valentine  Fisher,  J.  J.  Foster,  John  .W.  Fancher,  E.  A.  Franklin,  Wayne  Gallo- 
way, William  Green,  Robert  Hastie  (fifer),  William  Helms,  R.  S.  Hill,  C.  E.  G.  Horn  (became 
a  Colonel  and  died  in  the  army),  E.  M.  Hawes,  C.  A.  Hoffman,  H.  M.  Haskell,  John  Jene- 
wine,  Peter  Jacob,  Beverly  Jefferson,  H.  D.  Kimball,  George  Koch,  J.  F.  Locke,  H.  S.  Sud- 
€liff,  W.  P.  Langworthy  (became  Captain  in  Twelfth  Wisconsin),  J.  E.  Murdaugh,  Sheppard 
Murdaugh,  J.  W.  McGinley  (drummer),  Joseph  Matheson  (became  Captain  Fifteenth  Wiscon- 
sin), Ed.  M.  Marsh,  C.  W.  Morrill,  H.  A.  Moore,  A.  C.  McDonald,  Henry  Norton,  A;  B. 
Porter,  Charles  Porter,  John  Rushford,  J.  E.  Roerby,  James  Rochford,  George -Rubrecht,  John 
Reynolds  (dead),  F.  D.  Stone  (became  Captain  Eleventh  Wisconsin),  A.  Safford,  Richard 
Smith,  Julius  Schroder  (became  a  Lieutenant),  Charles  Schade,  John  G.  Smith,  H.  I.  Spauld- 
ing,  Cassius  Spears  (dead),  Jacob  Steinberger,  Godfrey  Tubah,  David  Veidt  (became  Captain, 
dead),  W.  Van  Nette,  Fred  Wallin,  A.  J.  Warren,  H.  Wandrey  (lost  a  leg),  John  Wickart 
(dead),  Joseph  Weymar,  Joseph  I.  Wilkes. 

The  Madison  Guard  was  organized  in  February,  1857,  John  Willans  being  its  first  Captain. 
Capt.  Willans  removed  from  Madison  early  in  January,  1858,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  A. 
Byrne.  Capt.  Byrne,  some  six  months  after  his  election,  resigned,  making  some  magnanimous 
donations  to  the  company,  but  did  nOt  cease  to  be. one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  members. 
Samuel  Crawford,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then  a  private  in  the  company,  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Capt.  Byrne.  At  the  next  election 
of  company  officers,  in  1859,  George  E.  Bryant  was  unanimously  chosen  Captain,  and  remained 
in  command  of  the  company  until  its  campaigns  were  ended.  Capt.  Bryant  is  a  graduate  ot 
Norwich  Military  University. 

The  Madison  Guard  has  always  been  known  as  an  Irish  organization.  Early  in  January, 
1861,  when  it  was  expected  there  would  be  trouble  at  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect, 
it  promptly  tendered  its  services  to  the  Government,  determined  that  the  constitutionally  elected 
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President  would  be  inaugurated  only  in  Washington.  The  threats,  then  made  by  the  rebels  to 
nrevent  the  President  from  being  inaugurated  were  not  carried  into  effect,  and  the  services  of 
the  company  were  not  required  until  the  stars  and  stripes  were  torn  from  the  place  where  they 
belonged  at  Fort  Sumter.  Then  the  tender  of  their  services  were  accepted,  when  its  ranks 
were  immediately  filled — Americans,  Germans,  Scandinavians  and  Irishmen  all  joining  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  our  glorious  Union. 

The  Madison  Guard  became  the  color  company  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Regiment,  and  the 
color  bearer,  F.  B.  Huchtings,  was  the  first  man  wounded  from  Wisconsin.  Falling,  he  gave 
the  colors  to  Corporal  W.  W.  Day,  who  carried  them  in  victory. 

Q-ovemor's  Cruard. — On  the  1st  of  March,  1875,  sixty-five  citizens  of  Madison,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  petitioned  George  E.  Bryant,  County  Judge,  for  authority  to  organize  a  company  of  State 
militia  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin.  William  Helm  was  designated  by  the  said  court  to  organ- 
ize the  company,  which  was  perfected  on  the  24th  of  March,  1875,  by  the  election  of  August 
Bartsch,  Captain ;  John  Stock,  First  Lieutenant ;  Phillip  Heinkel,  Second  Lieutenant ;  Will- 
Azm  Helm,  Treasurer  ;  John  B.  Heim,  Secretary. 

The  company  was  named  the  "  Governor's  Guard,"  and  made  rapid  progress  under  the- 
above  officers  in  drilling  and  the  manual  of  arms,  but  received  a  serious  loss  in  their  Captain, 
August  Bartsch,  who  died  of  quick  consumption,  August  17,  18'(  5.  On  the  6th  of  September 
following,  Lieut.  Stock  was  promoted  Captain,  Lieut.  Heinkel  First  Lieutenant,  and  First 
Sergt.  John  Heyl  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant.  The  oflBcers'  roster  so  constituted  lasted 
until  March,  1878,  when  Capt.  Stock  resigned  on  account  of  removal  from  the  city,  and  the 
company  remained  under  the  charge  of  its  First  Lieutenant  until  the  following  October  16, 
when  Phillip  Heinkel  was  promoted  to  the  Captaincy,  Lieut.  Heyl  to  First  Lieutenant,  and 
George  Nickerman  to  Second  Lieutenant  to  date. 

In  regard  to  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Heim  served  but  a  short  time  in  1875,  when- 
August  Ramthun  was  elected,  and  served  the  company  for  three  years  in  that  capacity.  Since 
that  time,  Louis  Joachim  has  very  ably  filled  the  secretaryship.  Mr.  Helm,  having  from  the 
first  refused  to  accept  an  ofiBcer's  commission,  for  want  of  time,  has  served  as  Treasurer  anci 
Quartermaster  during  the  five  years  of  the  company's  existence,  having  been  annually  re- 
elected. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  April,  1880,  showed  a  very  prosperous  condition  of 
the  company  financially,  and  passing  a  good  muster,  by  the  Adjutant  General. 

The  company  has  just  received  and  paid  for  a  new  uniform,  costing  $1,400,  in  all  respects- 
complyiijg  with  specifications  contained  in  General  Order  No.  5,  describing  the  new  uniform 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  uniform. 

Lake  Gity  Guards. — The  first  steps  toward  organizing  this  company  were  taken  very  early 
in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  principal  movers  in  the  matter  being  Frank  Jones,  Fred  P.  Smith  and 
A.  L.  Burdick.  At  that  time  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  regular  number  of  the  State  militia 
companies,  and  accordingly,  in  order  to  secure  the  position,  this  company  organized  very  hastily, 
and  was  mustered  in  May  27  of  the  same  year.  William  Hogbin  was  elected  Captain  ;  Stanley 
Proudfit,  First  Lieutenant;  and  A.  L.  Burdick,  Second  Lieutenant.  In  July  following,  Capt. 
Hogbin  resigned,  and  Chandler  P.  Chapman  was  elected  to  take  his  place.  Capt.  Chapman  took 
charge  of  the  company  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  then  began  in  good  earnest  the  work  of 
onll  and  discipline,  which  had  previously  been  very  slack.  The  company  made  its  first  appear- 
ance at  the  State  fair  of  1879,  about  six  or  eight  weeks  after  Capt.  Chapman  began  drilling  them  ; 
MQin  the  exhibition  drill  did  so  well  that  they  were  very  highly  complimented  by  the  Adju- 
tant General,  who  said  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  exhibition  if  made  by  the  oldest 
""•rtffi"^  '"  ^^  State.  They  first  appeared  in  uniform  at  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Smith,  and 
with  five  other  companies  formed  the  escort  of  the  Governor  on  that  occasion. 
.,  J?®^  uniform  selected  for  the  Lake  City  Guards  was  so  much  admired  by  the  Executive 

•  f   ""  March  29, 1880,  a  general  order  was  issued  making  it  the  standard  uniform  for  all 
'Mantry  companies  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard.     It  was  as  follows : 
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The  commissioned  officers  have  their  uniform  and  insignia  prescribed  for  officers  of  like  rank 
in  the  United  States  army,'exceptjthat  the  officers  of  any  separate  company,  battalion  or  regiment 
may  wear  the  "forage"  instead  of  the  "  full  dress  "  cap,  and  epaulets  in  place  of  shoulder- 
knots. 

The  enlisted  men  are  furnished  with  full-dress  coat,  single-breasted,  "  National  Guard " 
pattern,  of  dark-blue  broadcloth,  buttoning  to  the  throat;  standing  collar,  to  hook  in  front  at  the 
bottom,  and  slope  thence  up  and  backward  ;  with  collar,  sleeve  and  skirt  "slashes,"  and  skirt 
facings  of  buff  cloth  ;  collar  seams  and  edges  of  "  slashes  "  trimmed  with  narrow  "sautache" 
gold  braid  ;  three  rows  of  "  Wisconsin  State, Pattern  "  buttons  on  breast,  nine  in  each  row  ;  three 
on  each  "skirt  slash,"  two  on  waist  seam  at  back,  and  one  on  each  skirt  at  intersection  of 
facings,  all  of  "  coat  size ;"  three  "  vest  size  "  buttons  on  each  sleeve  "  slash,"  and  one  at  point 
of  each  "  collar  slash  " — all  as  indicated  in  the  designs  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General. 

The  trousers  are  made  of  dark-blue  cloth,  with  buff  stripe,  one  inch  wide,  on  outer  seam. 
The  cap,  "  Chasseur  "  pattern,  of  dark-blue  cloth,  as  prescribed  for  officers  of  the  United  States 
army  ;  while  the  cap  ornaments  are  the  same  as  prescribed  for  infantry  in  the  United  States 
Army,  substituting  "  State  "  buttons  for  fastening  the  chin  straps,  and  adding  a  white  ball 
pompon. 

At  the  State  fair  of  1880,  Gen.  Grant  highly  complimented  the  young  company  on  their 
perfect  drill,  especially  in  skirmish  line,  and  subsequently  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  said  of 
them  : 

"  The  arrival  of  Gen.  Grant  to  attend  the  State  Fair  at  Madison,  brought  the  two  local 
companies  into  prominence  as  escort,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  City  Guard  at  least,  as  exhib- 
itors of  great  improvement  in  the  school  of  the  company. 

"  Capt.  Chapman  is  an  enthusiast,  a  careful  student  and  a  painstaking  instructor.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Lake  City  Guard,  in  their  street  parade  and  escort  duty  on  Tuesday,  and 
their  exhibition  drill  on  Wednesday,  made  a  most  favorable  impression.  A  noticeable  feature  in 
•their  drill  is  the  individual  carriage  of  the  officers  and  most  of  the  rank  and  file — heads  erect, 
shoulders  square,  and  the  step  firm  and  free.  Such  movements  as  obliquings,  either  inhne  or 
column,  are  well  executed,  the  parallelism  of  the  sets  of  fours  being  thoroughly  observed,  and  no 
tendency  to  the  half  wheel  so  often  detected  in  carelessly  instructed  commands.  The  manual  of 
arms  in  marching  was  well  executed,  no  ducking  of  the  head  in  changing  from  right  shoulder 
arms  to  support  or  carry,  but  a  little  more  "  snap  "  and  emphasis  in  the  execution  of  such  motion 
would  be  an  improvement."  ' 

They  are  armed  with  the  latest  45-caliber  breech-loading  Springfield  rifles,  and  equipped 
with  both  service  and  dress  accouterments.  They  have  a  drill-room,  44x100  ;  armory,  50x20  ; 
and  a  club  room,  finely  furnished,  20x28.     There  are  now  sixty-seven  members. 

The  Veteran  Club  of  the  city  of  Madison  was  organized  by  the  execution  of  articlea  of 
association  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1879.  Its  objects  are  :  "  The  mutual  support  of  the  mem- 
iDers,  their  families  or  kindred,  in  case  of  sickness,  poverty,  misfortune  or  death  ;  and  further,  of 
(encouraging  and  promoting  the  comradely  feelings  of  veterans  of  the  late  war." 

Any  honorably  discharged  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  regular  or  volunteer  service  of  the  United 
States  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  present  officers  are:  President,  A.  H.  Hollister;  Vice  President,  Robert  Monteith. 
Secretary,  Charles  George  Mayers ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Kayser ;  Marshal,  Frank  C.  Billings. 

Trustees:  M.  J.  Cantwell,  B.  M.  Minch,  for  three  years  ;  Herbert  A.  Lewis,  S.  W.  Botkm, 
for  two  years  ;  E.  R.  Bristol,  Louis  C.  Helm,  for  one  year. 
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LIST    OF    MEMBEBS. 


Askew,  Samuel. 
Baker,  G.  W. 
Bender,  Charles. 
Bennett,  James. 
Bennett,  W.  H. 
Benson,  John. 
Billings,  Frank  C.^ 
Botkin,  S.  W. 
Bowen,  E. 
Bradley,  Wm.  A. 
Brahany,  William. 
Bresland,  Joseph. 
Bresee,  Levi. 
Bristol,  E.  R.    . 
Bryant,  Ed  E. 
Bryant,  Qeorge  E. 
Cantwell,  M.  J. 
Carman,  J.  W. 


Charletoti,  William 
Chittenden,  C.  C. 
Combs,  William  E. 
Copy,  John. 
Culver,  Edwin. 
Damon,  C.  A_. 
Dean,  Joseph. 
Delmar,  Peter. 
Detloff,  Ferdinand. 
Durst,  Barthel. 
Doyle,  Michael. 
Duppler,  Fred. 
Pergeot,  Thomas  C. 
Fleming,  James. 
Gillies,  George. 
Hacker,  T.  X. 
Healy,  William. 
Helm,  William. 


Helm,  Lewis  C. 
Hobbins,  William. 
Hogbin,  William. 
HoUister,  A.  H. 
Holt,  George  W. 
Howe,  John  B. 
Jackson,  J,  A. 
Jefferson,  B. 
Jones,  A.  B. 
Jones,  W.  W. 
Joyce,  Patrick. 
Kayser,  Charles. 
Kayser,  A.  F. 
Lewis,  Herbert  A, 
Lewis,  Sever. 
Lindeman,  E.  G. 
Link,  Joseph. 
Loclie,  J.  C. 


Lovejoy,  Harry  W. 
Lyon,  William  P. 
Long,  Elias. 
Lockwood,  H.  H. 
McCormick,  Jas. 
Matheson,  Jos. 
Maxen,  Peter. 
Mayers,  Charles  G. 
Meredith,  A.  A. 
Minch,  B.  M. 
Mouteith,  Robert. 
Moran,  William. 
Mills,  Arthur  C. 
Moulton,  H.  Z. 
Nelson,  N.  P. 
Nichols,  John  H. 
Oakley,  F.  W. 
O'Neil,  Patrick. 


Parkinson,  A.  C. 
Parsons,  P.  B. 
Pearson,  Silas  E. 
Pierce,  A.  J. 
Pitman,  William  G. 
Pratt,  John  G. 
Reed,  E.  R.  ' 

Roberts,  Eugene. 
Roth,  John  C. 
Rowley,  M.  S. 
Rupp,  Anton  A. 
Schmidt,  Carl  G. 
Sexton,  Andrew. 
Sheler,  Henry. 
Shelter,  Henry. 
Silbernagle,  J.  J. 
Smith,  Rufus  B. 
Smith,  Mark. 


Smith,  George  W. 
Stevens,  E.  W. 
Stillman,  W.  D. 
Stock,  John  G. 
Stoltze,  F.  A. 
Story,  Hugh  G. 
Sumner,  John  M. 
Thomas,  John 
Utzerath,  Michael 
Usher,  F.  W. 
Vilas,  William  F. 
Wandray,  August 
Warner,  Hans  B. 
Ward,  A.  J. 
Wedelstedt,  Chas, 
Woods,  Jacob  B. 


ANCIENT  ORDER    OF    UNITED   WORKMEN. 

This  is  a  benevolent  organization,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  the  insurance  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  order. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  member,  the  lodge  contributes  $1  for  each  of  those  remaining,  which 
sum  is  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer,  who  in  turn  hands  the  total  to  the  Grand  Treasurer.  The 
last-mentioned  oflScer  then  pays  the  amount  of  $2,000  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

In  Madfson  there  are  two  of  these  organizations — Madison  Lodge,  No.  66,  and  Monona 
Lodge,  No.  69. 

Madison  Lodge,  No.  66,  was  organized  June  2,  1879,  with  the  following  charter  members: 
C.  H.  Hall,  E.  S.  McBride,  C.  F.  Cooley,  E.  J.  Doane,  R.  C.  Spooner,  R.  W.  Hurd,  C.  A. 
Daley,  W.  W.  Jones,  William  Alderson,  W.  J.  Jones,  Charles  Wedelstedt,  J.  A.  Mack,  J.  H. 
Clark,  J.  H.  Waggoner,  C.  H.  Beyler,  M.  S.  Rowley,  J.  W.  Sumner,  J.  H.  Nichols,  E.  R. 
Curtis,  R.  J.  McConnell,  F.  H.  Gray,  Frank  E.  Parker,  C.  H.  Beyler,  Jr.,  Howard  Hoyt, 
Charles  E.  Bross,  William  G.  Pitman,  William  H.  Bradley,  H.  W.  Hoyt,  A.  L.  Davidson,  James 
Reynolds,  Arthur  C.  Mills,  Ezra  P.  Copp,  Ed  Flaherty,  A.  R.  Jones  and  T.  E.  Thompson. 

This  lodge  has  thirty-seven  members  in  good  standing,  and  meets  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursdays  of  each  month  in  Gill's  Block,  on  Pinckney  street. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  officers  :  E.  S.  McBride,  M.  W.  ;  Frank  Gray,  G.  F.; 
Charles  Beyler,  0. ;  W.  W.  Jones,  R.  and  F. ;  C.  A.  Daley,  Receiver ;  A.  R.  Jones,  G. ;  W. 
J.  Jones,  I.  G. ;  G.  W.  Baker,  0.  G. 

Monona  Lodge,  Wo.  69,  was  instituted  June  24,  1879,  with  the  following  charter  mem- 
hers :  Franz  Pecher,  F.  J.  Moll,  Chr.  Dick,  W.  0.  Grove,  H.  Schuette,  H.  Gaertner,  August 
Nietert,  Andrew  Kentzler,  Henry  Laue,  E.  G.  Lindeman,  George  H.  Joachim,  E.  0.  Kney, 
August  Scheibel,  L.  W.  Joachim,  Chas.  Wedelstedt,  Charles  H.  Beyler,  Maligus  Boehmer, 
Johana  Vitense,   George  Speckner,   George  Lippert,  James  R.   Stuart,   Carl  Hab.el  and  Fr. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  officers :  Frank  Pecher,  Senior  P.  M.  W. ;  Charles 
Wedelstedt,  Junior  P.  M.  W. ;  Fred  J.  Moll,  M.  W. ;  A.  Nietert,  G.  F. ;  H.  Schuette, 
recorder;  L.  Joachim,  Financier;  A.  Kentzler,  Receiver;  J.  Guthlein,  Overseer;  Charles 
l-anz  Guide;  H.  Laue,  I.  W. ;  G.  Speckner,  0.  W. 

Ihi3  lodge  meets  every  Wednesday  in  Gill's  Block,  and  has  twenty-nine  members  in  good 


TELEGRAPHY. 


in  n      p^'***"*'  Telegraph  in  Dane    County. — The  first  electric  telegraph  line  constructed 
"*  County  was  in  the  year  1847,  it  being  a  continuation   of  the  old  Hotchkiss  line  from 
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Janesville,  and  was  built  on  the  old  Government  road.  From  Madison  the  line  was  extended 
westward  to  Mineral  Point.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Lee  opened  the  first  office  in  Madison 
remaining  a  few  weeks,  when  Benjamin  F.  Hopkins  assuined  charge  of  the  office,  using  an 
old-fashioned  paper  machine.  Mr.  Hopkins  resigned  the  office,  and  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Murray  was  in  charge  until  1859,  when  Charles  E.  Weller  was  appointed  manager,  continu- 
ing until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Bross,  the  present  man- 
ager. After  the  completion  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Prairie  du  Chien  Railway,  the  line  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  line  of  the  road,  and  until  1864,  there  was  but  one  line  over  which'  all  the  busi- 
ness, both  railroad  and  commercial,  was  transacted.  In  that  year,  a  second  wire  was  built  froni' 
Milwaukee,  since  which  time  various  lines-  have  been  constructed,  until  they  now  number  nine 
lines,  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  two  more.  Up  to  1865,  one  operator  alone  was' employed, 
but  at  that  time  the  business  had  increased  so  largely  that  Frank  B.  Parker,  who  had  learned 
the  art  of  telegraphy  with  Mr.  Bross,  was  employed  as  an  assistant,  subsequently,  Fred  1.  Par- 
ker, a  younger  brother  of  Frank  E.,  was  employed.  The  business  of  the  office  has  increased 
from  barely  enough  to  pay  the  manager,  in  1847,  until  now  it  will  average  $25,000  per 
year.  The  present  staff  of  the  office  is  now  constituted  as  follows  :  Charles  E.  Bross,  man- 
ager ;  Frank  B.  Parker,  assistant  manager ;  Fred  B.  Parker,  operator ;  J.  G.  Hyland,  opera- 
tor ;  Miss  Irene  J.  Hills,  operator  ;  with  two  messenger  boys. 

The  Telephone  in  Dane  County. — The  first  telephone  in  use  in  Dane  County  was  on  a  line 
between  Science  Hall  University  and  the  University  Regents'  office  in  the  Parl^  Bank  Block, 
and  was  put  in  working  order  by  Charles  E.  Bross,  October  1,  1878.  The  Ist  of  Decem- 
,ber  the  same  year,  Mr.  Bross  constructed  a  line  for  Mr.  Andrew  Kentzler  between  his  livery  i 
stable  and  the  Park  Hotel.  In  May,  1879,  Mr.  Bross  and  Frank  E.  Parker  started  the  Bell 
Telephone  Exchange  of  Madison,  with  thirty  subscribers  with  five  lines,  six  subscribers  being 
on  one  line,  the  central  office  being  in  one  of  the  front  windows  of  the  American  Express  office. 
The  number  of  subscribers  increased,  but  the  system  did  not  work  perfectly,  on  account  of 
defective  bells  and  the  confusion  of  so  many  subscribers  on  a  single  wire.  In  July,  Robert 
Wootton  bought  out  the  interest  of  Frank  E.  Parker.  In  August,  it  was  determined  to  change 
the  system,  building  each  subscriber  a  single  wire,  and  putting  in  a  magneto  bell  in  place  of  the 
small  elefctric  bells,  which  was  done  and  the  central  office  moved  in  the  top  story  of  Gurnee's 
Block.  In  October,  Mr.  Bross  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Wootton,  and  the  1st  of  August, 
1880,  removed  the  central  office  to  the  top  story  of  the!  Telegraph  Block.  Thpre  Is  now  llO' 
subscribers  to  the  system,  which  is  working  perfectly.  The  longest  Hue  connected  with  the 
office  is  the  Insane  Asylum,  about  seven  miles  in  length.  The  force  at  the  central  office  is  as 
follows :  Charles  B.  Bross,  proprietor  ;  John  G-  Hyland,  superintendent ;  Willie  Hyland,  line 
repairer ;  Miss  Lizzie  Hamilton,  day  operator ;  Adolph  Buser,  night  operator. 

Wisconsin  Telegraph  Institute. — In  the  fall  of  1880,  seeing  the  want  of  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  delightful  art  of  telegraphy,  Chstries  B.  Bro^s  and 
Frank  B.  Parker  opened  the  Wisconsin  Telegraph  Institute  in  the  Telegraph  Block,  in  the  city 
of  Madison,  which  is  doing  a  good  work  in  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  and  faispi- 
nating  art  of  telegraphy. 

THE    PRESIDENT   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES   IN   MADISON. 

Sunny  skies  and  a  bracing  atmosphere  heralded  the  opening  of  the  day,  September  10, 
1878,  which  was  to  see  the  arrival  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  party  in  Madison,  as  the  guests  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society.  Before  day- 
break, the  country  roads  were  blocked  with  teams,  loaded  down  with  living  freight.  The  market 
place  was  a  jam  at  10  o'clock,  the  sidewalks  were  thronged,  the  windows  and  the  housetops  were 
gay  with  fluttering  ribbons.     It  was  evident  that  thousands  considered  it  a  gala  day  indeed. 

Many  of  the  stores  and  business  establishments  were  tastefully  decorated.-  The  most  elab- 
orate display,  however,  was  at  the  Park  Hotel.  The  parlors  had  been  filled  with  plants,  laste- 
and  skill  could  do  no  more  than  was  accomplished  here.     The  outside  of  the  building  was  not 
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less  attractive.  The  hotel  presented  a  magnificent  appearance,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  seen  in  Madison  before. 

By  9  o'clock,  every  street  leading  to  the  East  Madison  depot  was  densely  thronged.  At  10 
o'clock,  the  regular  train  from  Portage  arrived  with  the  Guppey  Guards  of  that  city  and  a  train 
load  of  excursionists  from  along  the  route.  As  soon  as  the  Guards  had  formed  on  the  street 
and  the  train  was  unloaded,  the  President's  special  came  rolling  along.  The  cannon  fired,  the 
multitude  cheered,  the  committee  of  reception  boarded  the  three  palace  cars,  and  the  members 
of  the  party  were  then  escorted  to  carriages,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  and  Gov.  W.  E. 
Smith  and  Mayor  G.  B.  Smith  occupying  the  first  carriage. 

The  procession  was  formed  in  the  following  order :  Portage  Military  Band,  Guppey  Guards 
of  Portage,  Governor's  Guard  Band,  carriages  containing  the  Presidential  party,  flanked  by  the 
Governor's  Guard,  then  citizens  generally.  The  line  of  march  was  along  Williamson,  King 
and  Main  streets  to  the  Park  Hotel. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  hotel,  the  Presidential  party,  with  Gov.  Smith, 
Mayor  Smith  and  leading  citizens,  ascended  to  the  Main  street  veranda,  which  had  been  deco- 
rated for  the  purpose.  The  Governor,  advancing  to  the  I'ailing  with  the  President,  welcomed 
him  and  greeted  the  assembled  citizens  with  a  few  well-chosen  remarks.  After  the  Governor's 
greeting,  Mayor  George  B.  Smith  welcomed  the  President  in  behalf  of  the  city.  The  President 
made  his  acknowledgment,  as  follows  : 

"  Fellow  Citizens  :  I  appear  before  you  at  this  time  with  no  purpose  of  making  an  ex- 
tended address.  I  desire  merely,  in  a  single  word,  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Mayor  of  Madison,  and  to  the  people  they  represent,  for  this  hearty 
welcome,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  gentlemen  coniiected  with  the  Agricultural  Society,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  there  will  be  further  speaking,  in  which  I  am  expected  to  take  part,  at 
the  fair  grounds  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

Mrs.  Hayes  was  then  introduced  by  Mayor  Smith,  and  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
multitude. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Presidential  party  visited  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  After  President 
Fratt's  welcoming  address.  President  Hayes  addressed  the  people.  After  the  President,  Attorney 
Gen.  Devens,  B.  C.  Yancy,  of  Georgia,  and  Gen.  Albert  G.  Meyer,  Chief  Signal  Officer 
of  the  United  States,  made  a  few  remarks. 

The  Assembly  Chamber  was  elegantly  decorated  for  the  reception  in  the  evening,  tendered 
hy  the  Governor  and  party.  The  attendance  was  large.  At  the  close  of  the  reception,  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  Gov.  Smith  and  wife.  Mayor  Smith  and  wife,  and  ex-Gov.  Luding- 
ton  and  wife,  repaired  to  the  residence  of  David  Atwood,  where  refreshments  were  partaken 
of  with  the  family  of  the  latter. 

After  visiting  the  historical  rooms  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  Gov.  Smith  and 
C.  W.  Butterfield,  the  distinguished  guests  took  a  steamboat  ride  on  the  "Mendota"  atound 
Fourth  Lake.  Over  the  beauties  thereof  they  were  enthusiastic.  Mrs.  Hayes  then  visited  the 
ladies  hall  of  the  State  University,  the  President  and  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeding  to  the 
fair  grounds.    At  1  o'clock,  the  entire  party  left  for  Milwaukee. 

'  A   NOTABLE    GATHERING. 

In  the  spring  of  1879,  a  very  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  then  in  session  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  to  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  in  Madison.  Gov.  Smith  was  exceedingly  cordial  in  his  courteous  invitation,  and,  through 
A  ki'*  °^"^"  ^'  ^°3®%>  ^^  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Madison,  a  naember  of  the 
th  K  J  ™  ^''''^P'^'nce  of  the  invitation  was  secured.  On  Wednesday  evening.  May  19,  1880, 
the  body  was  welcomed  to  Wisconsin's  capital  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  officials  of 

31     'Vh  ^®^^'°1^  opened  on  Thursday  morning,  May  20,  and  closed  on  Monday  morning,  May 
■ihe  meeting  of  this  assembly  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  body  consisted  of  commissioners,  clerical 
and  lay,  from  180  presbyteries,  from  almost  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  from 
various  foreign  countries.  The  number  of  members  was  550.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Woman's 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  held  sessions  in  the  city,  with  250  in  attendance.  The 
visitors  probably  numbered  400  more,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,200  strangers  to  be  cared  for  • 
and  yet,  so  perfect  were  the  arrangements  and  so  getierous  the  hospitality,  that  nothing  seemed  to 
be  wanting  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 

The  meetings  of  the  assembly  were  very  generally  attended  by  the  citizens  of  Madison, 
and  great  interest  was  manifested. 

MADISON    OF    TO-DAY. 

Abstract  Office — C.  P.  Chapman. 

Agricultural  Implements — Fuller  &  Johnson,  Heitkamp  &  Son,  John  Lament,  Madison 
Manufacturing  Company,  S.  L.  Sheldon. 

Architects — D.  R.  Jones,  John  Nader. 

Attorneys  at  Law — R.  M.  Bashford,  G.  Bjornson,  J.  M.  Bowman,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Dudley 
&  Siebecker,  W.  0.  Fisher,  J.  C.  Ford,  T.  H.  Gill,  Gregory  &  Gregory,  E.  A.  &  J.  0.  Hayes, 
Keyes  &  Chynoweth,  P.  B.  Kissam,  R.  M.  La  FoUette,  Lamb  &  Jones,  Lewis,  Lewis  &  Hale, 
Olin  &  Grinde,  J.  O'Connor,  0.  H.  Orton,  Parkinson  &  Pfund,  Pinney  &  Sanborn,  James  Rey- 
nolds, Sloan,  Stevens  &  Morris,  W.  L.  Smith,  Smith,  Rogers  &  Frank,  Hans  Spilde,  P.  L. 
Spooner,  Tenney  &  Colman,  William  D.  Turvill,  Vilas  &  Bryant,  Welch  &  Botkin. 

Bakers — George  Heilmann,  P.  D.  Miner,  Fred  Moessner,  Philip  Schoen,  William  Schul- 
kamp,  A.  F.  Waltzinger. 

Banks — First  National  Bank,  German  Bank,  Park  Savings  Bank,  State  Bank. 

Book  Binders— G.  Grimm,  W.  J.  Park  &  Co. 

Books  and  Stationery — Mosely  &  Brother,  William  J.  Park  &  Co.,  John  Steels. 

Boots  and  Shoes — H.  Alford,  William  G.  Beecroft,  D.  L.  Davidson,  Donohue  &  Sturm, 
Hilier  Flad,  John  Gallagher,  W.  Godenschwager,  Joseph  Hackel,  Thomas  Harris,  M.  Johnson, 
Kirch  &  Bollenbeck,  William  Kluzman,  R.  Langford,  Dayton  Locke,  V.  Malec  &  Brother, 
C.  R.  Stein,  Frank  Stoltze,  George  F.  Taylor,  P.  Uher  &  Son. 

Breweries — M.  Breckheimer,  Joseph  Hausman,  P.  Fauerbach,  John  Hess. 

Builders — J.  Bray,  Dean  &  Son,  Davidson  &  Engel,  W.  Deards,  Kercher  &  Holzhausen, 
Louis  Kepler,  James  Livesey,  Moulton  &  Chase,  Sorensen,  Fredircksen  &  Fish,  B.  Warnes. 

Carriage  Manufacturers — Wm.  Farrill,  C.  Hanson,  August  Schmidt  &  Co.,  J.  B.  Wiser. 

Cigars  and  Tobacco— R.  Bans,  H.  Grove  &  Sons,  Habermann  &  Boelsing,  Philip  Heinkel, 
Fred  L.  Hess,  Charles  Lanz,  B.  H.  Nienaber,  Julius  Schadauer. 

Clothing— W.  G,  Beecroft,  L.  Jones,  S.  Klauber,  Olson,  Winden  &  Veerhusen,  F.  Sauthoff, 
Rowley  &  Co.,  S.  Thuringer. 

Coal  and  Wood— W.  H.  Ashley,  Conklin  &  Gray,  C.  F.  Cooley,  Hiram  Dodge,  William 
M.  Wheelan. 

Dentists— C.  C.  Chittenden,  J.  W.  Cornelius,  R.  W.  Hurd,  Robinson  &  Kollock,  W.  D. 
Stillman. 

Dress  Making — Mrs.  William  M.  Anderson,  Miss  Mary  Bannon,  Miss  H,  Craven,  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Ford,  Mrs.  J.  Fitch,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hanly,  Miss  Kate  Kavanaugh,  Miss  M.  T.  Lehdal,  Mrs. 
H.  Nuns,  R.  B.  Ogilri*. 

Druggists— A.  A.  Mayers,  J.  H.  Clark,  Dunning  &  Sumner,  A.  H.  Hollister,  0.  H.  Naftz, 
A.  A.  Pardee  &  Brother,  Charles  Theiss,  Wilson  &  Allman. 

Dry  Goods— William  G.  Beecroft,  Dudley  &  Zehnter,  C.  W.  Friedrich,  Charles  Hinrichs, 
C.  E.  Morgan,  New  York  Store,  R.  B.  Ogilvie,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Sullivan,  S.  Thuringer. 

Machinists — Madison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ball  Brothers. 

Furniture — H.  Christoffers  &  Co.,  Darwin  Clark,  J.  Fisher. 

Grocers— American  Tea  Company,  David  Back,  J.  H.  D.  Baker,  D.  Bannon,  P.  D.  Barry, 
F.  Bartels,  Jonah  Bell,  C.  F.  Biederstaedt,  A.  A.  Mayers,  J.   F.  Bruce,  J.  H.  Clark,  Byron 
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Culkeen  M.  L.  Daggett  &  Son,  A.  Dalberg,  Simon  Dames,  Mrs.  P.  Donovan,  Dunning  & 
Sumner'  W.  J.  &  F.  Ellsworth,'  Matthew  Felton,  Alexander  Findlay,  George  W.  Gilman,  P. 
Hamach'er,  William  Hauser,  Mrs.  C.  Hill,  C.  Hinrichs,  George  W.  Huntley,  F.  Jenson,  T. 
Einney  &  Son,  Isaac  Klauber,  H.  Klueter,  Bernard  Mautz,  McConnell  &  Co.,  Louis  Nelson, 
W.  A.  Oppel,  J.  C.  Ott,  Riley  &  Bowen,  C.  F.  Kinder,  A.  Sauthoff,  John  H.  Stark,  John 
Steels  Reuter  &  Bauman,  Charles  Theiss,  Trainer  Brothers,  H.  Wessel,  P.  &  M.  Young. 

Hardware — Frank  &  Ramsay,  John  N.  Jones,  Charles  Kayser,  H.  G.  Kroncke,  John  M. 
Sumner. 

Harness  and  Saddles — H.  Bodenstein,  M.  Boehfner,  J.  J.  Fuller,  John  Gerber,  Jr.,  C. 
Hoebel,  M.  W.  Lynch,  J.  C.  Rietberger. 

Hats  and  Caps — 0.  E.  Fitch  &  Co.,  S.  Klauber,  OlsQn,  Winden  &  Veerhusen,  Rowley  &  Co. 

Insurance  Company  (Home) — Hekla  Fire  "Insurance  Company. 

Job  Printing — David  Atwood,  M.  J.  Cantwell,  Democrat  Co.,  Kleinpell  &  Schmidts,  R. 
Porsch. 

Livery — M.  M.  Dorn  &  Co.,  Hayden  &  Heileger,  A.  Kentzler,  Riley  &  Co.,  J.  Smith. 

Lumber — Bunker  &  Vroman,  Sorensen,  Fredericksen  &  Fish,  C.  R.  Stein,  B.  Warnes. 

Marble  Works — A.  Abbott  &  Son,  J.  W.  Hagerty,  John  Hinrichs. 

Meat  Markets — Ehrman  &  Brother,  M.  J.  Hoven,  Fred  Hummell,  Lansing  &  Barker, 
Frederick  Leppert,  Geo.  Metcalf,  McArthur  &  Omen,  Miller  &  Johnson,  J.  E.  Rhodes  &  Co., 
Henry  Scheler,  George  Sherer. 

Pianos  and  Organs— ^H.  Nunns,  W.  W.  Warner. 

Pictures— M.  J.  De  Wolf. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting — James  Malaney,  Thomas  Regan. 

Plow  Manufacturers — Madison  Plow  Company. 

Pork  Packers — J.  E.  Rhodes  &  Co. 

Pumps  and  Wind-mills — Haak  &  Haven,  E.  Morden. 

Real  Estate — G.  B.  Burrows,  Delaplaine  &  Burdick,  M.  B.  French,  Simeon  Mills,  J. 
Schlimgen,  C.  W.  Stevens  &  Son. 

Rectifier — H.  Grove. 

Restaurants — Charles  Fizette,  C.  Herman,  A.  Kropf,  M.  Newrman,  C.  F.  Sleightam  &  Bro., 
C.  H.  Steinmetz,  Thomas  Morgan  (St.  Julian),  A.  Cheney  (St.  Nicholas). 

Saloons — C.  F.  Biederstaedt,  August  Breiding,  M.  Breckheimer,  Thomas  Cass,  A.  Cheney, 
Byron  Culkeen,  C.  Dick,  J.  Eser,  P.  Fauerbach,  J.  Faust,  James  Fox,  Frank  Flechenstein, 
A.  Flom,  J.  F.  Genal,  F.  Gamolka,  C.  Guigger,  Peter  Gunkel,  John  Greashaber,  P.  Hamacher, 
William  Hamilton,  Casper  Hauck,  William  Hauser,  C.  Hermann,  C.  Hinrichs,  Kayser  &  Son, 
T.  Kinney  &  Son,  A.  Kropf,  Lamhazen  &  Quammen,  Casper  Mayer,  L.  Mildbrand,  Thomas 
Morgan;  Nolden's  Hotel,  Jeremiah  O'Connor,  Patrick  O'Neill,  Thomas  O'Neill,  Mike  Newman, 
A.  Paunack,  A.  Ramthun,  Schaus  &  Brahn,  Joseph  Schleicher,  J.  Schleimgen,  George  Schlot- 
thauer,  Frank  Schmidt,  Philip  Schoen,  John  Schott,  John  Schulkamp,  J.  Silbernagle  &  Co., 
John  Simon,  William  Stamford,  John  M.  Stark,  C.  R.  Stein,  Joseph  Steinle,  C.  H.  Steinmetz, 
Trainer  Bros.,  Vilas  House. 

Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds — Bunker  &  Vroman,  Dean  &  Son,  Sorensen,  Fredericksen  &  Fish. 

Shirt  Factory— 0.  E.  Fitch  &  Co. 

Second  Hand  Stores— B.  F.  Perry,  A.  Van  Deusen. 

Seeds— J.  H.  D.  Baker,  Riley  &  Bowen. 
.      Sewing  Machines— August  Woltman.  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  F.  H.  Grube,  Singer  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Joel  Boley. 

Soap  and  Candles— M.  Zwicky's  Sons. 

Soda  Water— J.  &  A.  Lindestrum,  H.  Schulkamp. 

Spice  Mills— J.  C.  Lander. 

Steam  Dye  Works— Ed  Toepelmann,  Peterson  k  Co. 

steam  Laundry— 0.  E.  Fitch  &  Co. 
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Merchant  Tailors — William  Bartlett,  W.  Gr.  Beecroft,  C.  A.  Damon,  F.  Ehrlich,  Charles- 
Hawkes,  William  Hogbin,  L.  Jones,  S.  Klauber,  Olson,  Winden  &  Veerhausen,  F.  Sauthoff 
John  M.  Sutton.  ' 

Millinery — Mrs.  S.  J.  Askew,  Mrs.  F.  Gomolka,  Miss  G.  McMahon,  Mrs.  E.  M  Malli- 
son,  Mrs.  D.  Schlundt. 

Oculist — L.  S.  Brown. 

Photographers — E.  R.  Curtiss,  A.  C.  Isaacs,  N.  P.  Jones,  Joseph  Schubert.  ; 

Physicians — F.  H.  Bodenius,  C.  Boehmer,  J.  B.  Bowen,  J.  J.  Brown,  T.  W.  Evans,  John 
Favill,  Phillip  Fox,  C.  Gapen,  Charles  H.  Hall,  C.  F.  Harrington,  Joseph  Hobbins,  William 
Bobbins,  L.  S.  Ingman,  J.  A.  Jackson,  Elizabeth  McKittrick,  J.  A.  Mack,  C.  F.  Miller,  0.  M. 
Twitchell,  A.  J.  Ward,  Mrs.  J.  Wilson. 

Planing  Mills — Dean  &  Son,  Sorensen,  Fredericksen  &  Fish. 

Stereotype  Foundries — D.  Atwood,  Democrat  Printing  Company. 

Undertakers — H.  ChristofFers  &  Co.,  D.  Fitch,  C.  Frautschi. 

Wagons  and  Carriages — Nicholas  Behrend,  M.  Boehmer,  Davis  &  Phelps,  S.  Foren  &  Son,. 
William  Farrell,  C.  Hanson,  Heitkamp  &  Son,  John  Reiner,  August  Rosen,  A.  Schmidt. 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry — C.  A.  Belden,  E.  P.  Copp,  C.  Gilbertson,  David  Holt,  J. 
W.  Hudson,  C.  Miller,  R.  G.  Norton,  A.  Parker,  C.  Pressentin,  G.  Scott. 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods — 0.  E.  Fitch  &  Co.,  S.  Klauber,  Olson,  Winden  k  Veerhousen, 
Rowley  &  Co.,  F.  Sauthoff. 

Grain  Dealer — Hiram  G.  Dodge,  Conklin  &  Gray. 

Guns — William  Flohr,  F.  Huels,  A.  McGovern. 

Hair  Goods — Miss  L.  Statz,  G.  H.  Williams,  Miss  H.  A.  Wood. 

Hides  and  Pelts — Conklin  &  Gray,  Cook  Bros.,  William  Oorry,  C.  Lawrence. 

House  and  Sign  Painters — G.  Gifford,  T.  A.  Nelson,  W.  W.  Pollard,  John  Replinger,  B. 
J.  Rudd,  F.  Scheasby,  J.  S.  Webster. 

Ice  Dealers — H.  P.  Allen,  S.  A.  Hale,  Joseph  Schweinem. 

Insurance  Agents — 0.  D.  Bond,  John  S.  Dean,  Hobbins  Bros.,  A.  F.  Kayser,  A.  H.  Main,. 
C.  G.  Mayers,  J.  G.  Ott,  W.  M.  Pond,  John  Schlemsen. 

Law  Blanks— T.  D.  Plumb. 

Leather  and  Findings — John  Shellenberger. 

Locksmith — C.  Schmidt,  F.  Huels. 

Music — Mosely  &  Bro.,  William  J.  Park,  W.  W.  Warner. 

Notions — Mrs.  S.  J.  Askew,  Mrs.  D.  Ehrlich,  Mrs.  F.  Gomolka,  Mrs.  W.  J.  SuUivan,. 
Leonard  Wesler,  Mrs.  D.  Schlundt. 

Omnibus  Line — B.  Jefferson,  M.  M.  Dorn. 

Paints,  Oils  and  Glass — A.  A.  Mayers,  J.  H.  Clark,  Dunning  &  Sumner,  A.  H.  HoUister,. 
A.  A.  Pardee  &  Bro.,  Wilson  &  Allman. 

Barber  Shops— Joseph  Bleid,  E.  Bremer,  B.  Butts,  H.  Gartner,  G.  Joachim,  Max  Gartner, 
0.  A.  Nebel,  E.  Schneider,  William  Vallender,  Ed  Lee,  George  Schlotthauer. 

Bath  Rooms — H.  Gartner. 

Billiards— J.  Fox,  C.  Hinrichs,  Kayser  &  Son,  Thomas  Morgan,  P^rk  Hotel,  Vilas  House. 

Birds  and  Fishes — R.  F.  George. 

Blacksmiths— Charles  Askew,  Nicholas  Behrend,  Billings  &  Dettloff,  M-  Boehmer,  M. 
Brahaney,  N.  A.  Cramton,  A.  Donovan,  S.  Foren  &  Son,  C.  Hanson,  Heitkamp  &  Son,  J. 
Goeber,  Bird  &  Lyons,  Z.  Ramsdale,  John  Reiner,  WilHam  Rooney,  Edward  Streidt,  Fleming: 
&  Son,  T.  Bradey,  J.  Ledwith. 

Broom-Maker — D.  L.  Delaney. 

Crockery  and  Glassware— J.  H.  D.  Baker,  D.  Bannon,  F.  Bartels,  J.  H.  Clark,  M.  L. 
Daggett  &  Son,  Simon  Dames,  R.  L.  Garlick,  George  W.  Gilman,  Mrs.  C.  Hill,  Gec»:ge  W. 
Huntley,  L.  Nelson,  A.  A.  Mayers,  Riley  &  Bowen,  A.  Sauthoff,  Renter  &  Bauman. 

Dollar  Store— B.  F.  Perry. 
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Florists— P.  Diehl,  Fred  Scheibel,  J.  E.  Williams. 

Flour  and  Feed — D.  Bannon,  M.  Burger,  T.  Davenport,  A.  Findlay,  H.  Kluetar,  Ole 

Torgerson. 

Mill— Madison  City  Mills. 

Stoves  and  Tinware — Frank  &  Ramsay,  C.  W.  Heyl,  John  N.  Jones,  Charles  Kayser,  H. 
0.  Kroncke,  John  M.  Sumner. 

Tinware — John  Dobelin,  William  Storm. 

Telegraph— Charles  E.  Bross  (Madison  Telephone  Exchange  and  Northwestern  Telegraph 

Office). 

Vinegar — H.  Grove. 

Wall  Paper— H.  C.  Ainsworth,  Moseley  &  Bro.,  W.  J.  Park  &  Co. 

Wines  and  Liquors — Dunning  &  Sumner,  A.  A.  Mayer,  H.  Grove,  Isaac  Klauber,  A.  A. 
Pardee,  P.  &  M.  Young. 

Express — J.  H.  Nichols  (American  Express  Company),  W.  A.  Booth  (United  States 
Express  Company). 

Paving,  Roofing  and  House  Moving — Alexander  Gill. 

Boat  Builders — Freeman  &  McLeod,  W.  &  H.  Hinrichs,  Charles  Bernard. 

Coopers — John  Beiler,  B.  Goldenberger,  Ernst  Mueller.  i 

"  Madison,  the  capital  city  of  Wisconsin,  is  located  between  two  of  the  four  lakes  which 
characterize  this  beautiful  valley,  midway  between  Milwaukee,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly  100  miles  from  each. , 

"  Like  ancient  Rome,  Madison  is  built  on  seven  hills,  and  resembles  her  in  other  particu- 
lars. Rome  had  her  Tiber,  Madison  has  her  Yahara ;  Rome  had  her  Mars  Hill,  in  honor  of 
the  god  of  war ;  Madison  has  her  University  Hill,  dedicated  to  science,  literature,  and  the  arts 
of  peace ;  Rome  had  her  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  in  which  the  physical  prevailed  over  the  intel- 
lectual power;  Madison  has  her  commencements,  in  which  superior  intellectual  digladiation 
bears  off  the  palm  of  victory ;  Rome  had  her  legions  for  conquest ;  Madison  has  her  citizen 
soldiery  for  defense ;  Rome  had  her  chariot  races,  in  which  victory  was  the  prize  and  the  reward ; 
Madison  has  her  drives,  meandering  to  the  hill-tops,  and,  gently  descending,  winding  around 
the  shores  of  the  lakes,  in  which  pleasure  is  the  prize  and  health  the  reward  ;  Rome  had  her 
temples,  dedicated  to  thirty  thousand  gods  ;  Madison  has  churches  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Living  God  ;  the  people  of  Rome  belonged  to  the  government ;  the  government  of  Madison 
belongs  to  the  people ;  the  civilization  of  Rome  was  that  of  the  head ;  the  civilization  of  Madison 
18  that  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart.     If  history  repeats  itself,  it  is  with  progress. 

"Madison  has  a  population  of  over  10,000  inhabitants ;  enough  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
the  cities,  and  not  enough  to  incur  their  evils.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Mendota,  a 
silvery  sheet  of  limpid  water,  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  on  which,  from  May  until  October, 
floats  the  stanch  steam-yacht  Mendota,  for  the  accommodation  of  pleasure-seekers  desiring  to 
visit  the  Insane  Asylum,  Maple  Bluff,  or  make  a  trip  around  the  lake;  on  the  south  by  Lake 
Monona,  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  of  beautiful  navigation  for  steam  and  sail  and  oar.  From 
stations  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Monona,  and  within  two  blocks  of  the  Capitol  Park,  the  steamers 
Bay  State  and  Scutanawbequon  make  frequent  and  regular  trips  to  Tonyawatha,  Winnequah  and 
other  points.  At  Nine  Springs,  three  miles  south  of  the  city,  is  the  State  fish-hatching 
house,  where  are  reared  other  varieties  of  fish  than  those  contamed  in  the  four  lakes.  The 
ciMsical  scholar  will  be  delighted  to  find  here  the  naiads  presiding  over  these  fruitful  waters, 
fl  the  disciples  of  Isaak  Walton  will  reioice  that  the  sources  of  their  amusements  have  been 
multiplied. 

r  hi  •       W''**'^®^  to  Madison  are  from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  are  made  with 

?  ...""'S  speed ;  the  iron  steeds  know  no  weariness,  and  desire  no  rest.    The  capitol  is  located  on 

'  ^^''^"'^y  feet  above  the  lakes,  and  three  blocks  distant  from  each.    It  is  built  of  white  stone, 

with  n'°^  ^rble,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  Grecian  cross.     It  has  four  airy  porticos,  decorated 

^^orinthian  columns.     It  has  a  dome  180  feet  in  height  above  the  lakes.      The  building 
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is  surrounded  by  a  park  of  fourteen  acres,  with  velvety  turf,  studded  with  oak,  ash,  elm,  maple 
and  evergreen  pine.  It  is  intersected  with  serpentine  walks,  laid  with  aaphaltum  and  bordered 
with  umbrageous  trees,  almost  impenetrable  by  star-  or  sunlight,  forming  promenades  free  from 
heat  and  dust. 

"  One  mile  distant,  due  west,  is  University  Hill,  of  still  greater  eminence,  upon  which  is 
built  the  State  University.  This  hill  commands  a  view  of  the  city  of  Madison,  the  four  lakes, 
with  their  marginal  forests,  and  the  rolling  prairie  beyond.  As  in  the  physical  world  there  is  no 
light  without  darkness,  no  sunshine  without  shade,  there  are  in  the  world  of  mind  no  brilliant 
displays  of  genius  or  virtue,  without  occasional  obscurity  of  intellect  or  depravity  of  heart. 
While  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Mendota  there  are  temples  dedicated  to  literature,  science 
and  art,  filled  with  votaries,  there  is,  on  the  opposite  shore,  an  asylum,  in  whose  inmates  the 
light  of  mind  and  the  love  of  glory  are  extinguished,  wrecks  of  all  that  is  godlike  in  man.  That 
asylum  is  a  sad  monument  of  human  calamity,  as  well  as  a  noble  monument  of  human  philan- 
thropy. 

"  Madison  has  few  rivals  as  a  place  of  summer  resort ;  for  the  invalid  who  seeks  health 
without  the  aid  of  nostrums ;  for  the  man  of  business  who  escapes  temporarily  from  its  corroding 
cares ;  for  the  lover  of  nature  in  her  varied  aspects  of  hill,  dale  and  lake,  and  prairie  gemmed 
with  flowers  ;  for  the  devotee  to  science,  art  and  literature  contained  in  her  libraries ;  and  for  the 
disciples  of  Isaak  Walton,  who,  with  silent  and  watchful  care,  beguile  the  finny  tribe. 

"  Madison  has  her  historical,  law  and  literary  libraries,  of  80,000  volumes ;  she  is  famous 
for  her  cabinet  of  minerals,  for  her  pre-historic  specimens,  for  her  artesian  well  of  mineral 
water.  She  is  famous  for  her  hotels,  in  which  are  found  the  juicy  meats  and  vegetables  of  the 
farm,  the  venison  of  the  forests,  the  grouse  of  the  prairies,  the  ducks  and  fish  of  the  lakes,  the 
delicacies  of  the  confectioner,  and  wine  ripened  by  age,  rivaling  the  old  Falernian.  ,,) 

"Madison  is  famous  for  the  purity  of  the  air  brought  to  her  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  from  polar  ice,  uncontaminated  by  epidemic  disease.  If  a  sultry 
breeze  from  the  south  should  attempt  to  intrude  upon  her  its  hot  and  malarious  breath,  it  would 
be  lost  in  the  nebulous  mists  of  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  guardian  spirits,  north  and  south 
of  the  beautiful  city.  Madison  is  especially  famous  for  the  ability,  learning  and  taste  of  her 
women." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

TOWNS    AND    VILLAGES. 

Introduction— Town  of  Madison— Town  of  Sun  Prairie— Village  or  Sun  Prairie- Town 
OF  Rome  (extinct)— Town  of  Albion— Town  of  Rutland— Town  of  Dunkirk— Village 
OF  Stoughton. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Until  February  2,  1846,  Dane  County  had  no  towns  erected  within  its  limits.  By  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  approved  that  day,  the  county  was  divided  into  six — Madison, 
containing  twenty-four  townships ;  Sun  Prairie,  four ;  Rome,  three;  Albion,  two;  Rutland,  one, 
and  Dunkirk,  one — thirty-five  in  all.  Previous  to  this,  election  precincts  were  established  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  County  wherever  and  whenever  it  was  thought  necessary,  but  citizens 
could  vote  at  any  precinct ;  there  was  no  limit  within  the  county. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  first  election  precincts  were  established  in  the  county 
in  1839  by  the  County  Commissioners,  and  were  those  of  Madison  and  Moundville  (Blue 
Mounds).* 

In  1840,  the  election  precincts  established  were  Madison  and  Moundville. 

The  election  for  Madison  was  held  at  the  Madison  Hotel.  Judges  of  Election — D.  Hyer, 
Abel  Dunning,  W.  W.  Wyman. 

The  election  for  Moundville  was  held  at  the  house  of  J.  C.  Kellogg.  Judges  of  Election — 
E.  Brigham,  J.  C.  Kellogg,  Mahlon  Blaker. 

In  1841,  one  election  precinct  was  established  at  Madison.  The  election  for  Madison  pre- 
cinct was  held  at  the  Madison  Hotel.  Judges  of  Election — David  Brigham,  A.  A.  Bird,  John 
Stoner. 

In  1842,  the  following  election  precincts  were  created :     Madison  and  Sun  Prairie. 

The  election  for  Madison  precinct  was  held  at  the  Madison  Hotel.  Judges  of  Election — 
John  Stoner,  David  Brigham,  Darwin  Clark. 

The  election  for  Sun  Prairie  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  C.  H.  Bird.  Judges  of  Elec- 
tion—C.  H.  Bird,  John  Myers,  W.  G.  Van  Bergen. 

In  1843,  the  election  precincts  formed  were  Madison,  Quivey's  Grove,  Sun  Prairie,  Blue 
Mounds  and  Clinton. 

The  Madison  precinct  election  was  held  at  the  Madison  Hotel.  Judges  of  Election — ^Dar- 
win Clark;  Jonathan  Larkin,  Alexander  Botkin. 

The  election  in  the  Quivey's  Grove  precinct  was  at  the  house  of  William  Quivey.  Judges 
of  Election— Joseph  Vroman,  George  L.  Dyke,  Bartley  Runey. 

The  election  held  in  the  Sun  Prairie  precinct  was  at  the  house  of  0.  H.  Bird.  Judges  of 
Election — rH.  W.  Potter,  George  Anderson,  Horace  Lawrence. 

.  ^l^ct'on  for  Blue  Mounds  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Brigham.  Judges 
of  Election— Ebenezer  Brigham,  Jeremiah  Lycan,  Mahlon  Blaker. 

p,       election  for  Clinton  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  William  H.  Andrews!     Judges 
of  Election— William  H.  Andrews,  F.  Sweet,  John  G.  Eggleston. 

In  1844,  the  election  precincts  established  were  Madison,  Cross  Plains,  Fitchburg,  Clinton 
and  Sun  Prairie.  .  >  >  s> 

The  election  for  Madison  precinct  was  held  at  the  Madison  Hotel.  Judges  of  Election — 
Jonathan  Larkin,  W.  N.  Seymour,  Barlow  Shackleford. 

ihe  election  for  Cross  Plains  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  Israel  Harlow.  Judges  of 
^on-Edward  Campbell,  Solomon  Hayden,  John  W.  Thomas. 

[•Ante,  Chap,  v.,  article  "  County  Board  from  1839  tc  1880."— Ed.  ^ 
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The  election  for  the  Fitchburg  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  William  Quivey.  Judges 
of  Election — Mathew  Hann,  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Joseph  Vroman. 

The  election  for  the  Clinton  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  W.  H.  Andrews.  Judges  of 
Election — A.  Burdick,  Jesse  Saunders,  Solomon  Head. 

The  election  for  the  Sun  Prairie  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  A.  W.  Dickinson.  Judges 
■of  Election — George  H.  Spaulding,  Horace  W.  Potter,  George  Anderson. 

In  1845,  the  following  election  precincts  were  formed :  Madison,  Cross  Plains,  Fitchburg, 
•Clinton  and  Sun  Prairie. 

The  election  for  Madison  precinct  was  held  at  the  National  Hotel.     Judges  of  Election 

B.  Shaekleford,  A.  L.  Collins,  W.  N.  Seymour. 

The  election  of  the  Cross  Plains  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  J.  W.  Thomas.  Judges 
of  Election — Jeremiah  Lycan,  J.  W.  Thomas,  J.  S.  Mann. 

The  election  for  the  Fitchburg  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  W.  Quivey.  Judges  of 
Election— W.  A.  Wheeler,  R.  D.  Salisbury,  C.  P.  Moseley. 

The  election  for  the  Sun  Prairie  precinct  was  held  at  the  house  of  A.  W.  Dickinson. 
Judges  of  Election — Reuben  Smith,  John  Hasey,  George  Anderson. 

The  election  for  the  Clinton  preciiict  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jesse  Saunders.  Judges  of 
Election — Giles  Bggleston,  B.  F.  Collins,  Otis  Bathrick. 

TOWN   OB   MADISON. 

The  town  of  Madison,  as  first  established,  included  all  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the 
towns  of  Mazomanie,  Black  Earth,  Vermont,  Blue  Mounds,  Perry,  Primrose,  Springdale,  Cross 
Plains,  Berry,  Koxbury,  Dane,  Springfield,  Middleton,  V^erona,  Montrose,  Madison,  Westport, 
Vienna,  Windsor,  Burke,  Blooming  Grove,  Cottage  Grove,  Pleasant  Springs  and  Deerfield. 
The  town  of  Sun  Prairie,  all  the  present  towns  of  Bristol,  Sun  Prairie,  Medina  and  Yorii,  and  ' 
the  village  of  Sun  Prairie ;  the  town  ot  Rome,  all  of  what  now  constitutes  Oregon,  Fitchburg 
and  Dunn ;  the  town  of  Albion,  so  much  as  is  now  Albion  and  Christiana ;  Rutland  is  as  first 
-constituted  ;  and  so  also  is  Dun-kirk,  and  the  village  of  Stoughton.  These  six  towns  are  usually 
designated  as  "the  original  towns  of  the  county." 

By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  2,  1846,  the  whole  of  Dane 
County,  except  what  are  now  the  towns  of  Fitchburg,  Oregon,  Dunn,  Rutland,  Dunkirk,  Albion, 
Christiana,  Sun  Prairie,  Bristol,  York  and  Medina,  and  the  villages  of  Stoughton  and  Sun 
Prairie,  was  constituted  a  separate  town  and  named  Madison,  so  called  from  the  village  of 
Madison  (the  present  city),  located  within  its  limits.  The  first  town  meeting  was  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  succeeding  April,  at  the  Madison  Hotel,  in  the  village 
■of  Madison,  "  Provided,  that  the  Supervisors  of  said  town  may  establish  one  or  more  precincts 
in  said  town  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  polls  at  the  general  election,  and  in  said  precincts 
the  Supervisors  shall  appoint  Judges  of  Elections,  and  the  votes  shall  be  canvassed  and  returns 
thereof  made  in  like  manner  as  from  the  several  towns  in  the  county."  The  three  Supervisors 
of  the  town  of  Madison  were  each  to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  County  Board. 

The  great  extent  of  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  Town  Supervisors  to  establish  one  or  more  voting  precincts. 
Under  this  authority,  they  established,  June  29,  1846,  one  precinct  at  the  house  of  George 
McFadden,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Grand  Springs  Precinct ;  "  one  (it  the  house  of  John  Clark,  to 
be  known  as  the  "Dane  Precinct;  "  one  at  the  house  of  John  M.  Thomas,  to  be  called  the 
"  Cross  Plains  Precinct ;  "  and  one  at  the  house  of  Amos  Beecher,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Cot- 
tage Grove  Precinct."  So  the  convenience  of  the  electors  in  various  portions  of  the  extensive 
territory  constituting  the  town  was  subserved.  But  these  precincts  were  soon  to  be  placed  out- 
side its  limits,  and  the  town  to  be  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

By  an  act  passed  February  11,  1847,  "  Township  number  seven,  north  of  Ranges  eight, 
nine  and  ten,  in  Dane  County,  shall  constitute  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  Madison,  and  the 
first  town  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the  capitol."     By  this  act,  Madison  was  reduced  in  size  to 
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iree  townships,  including  the  present  towns  of  Blooming  Grove,  Madison,  Middleton,  and  most 
f  the  city  of  Madison. 

By  the  erection  of  the  town  of  Middleton,  March  11,  1848,  and  that  of  Blooming  Grove  in 
le  spring  of  1850,  two  townships  were  taken  from  its  territory — Townships  7,  north,  of  Ranges 
and  10  east,  except  so  much  of  the  last-mentioned  township  as  lay  north  of  Lake  Monona  ;  so 
lat  it  then  included  Township  7  north,  of  Range  9  east,  and  so  much  of  Township  7  north,  of 
lange  10  east,  as  lay  north  of  Lake  Monona. 

By  the  act  incorporating  the  city  of  Madison,  in  1856,  it  lost  about  half  its  territory,  but 
aiaed  not  lone  after,  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  Blooming  Grove,  that  part  lying  north  of 
jake  Monona ;  for  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  of  March  30, 1861,  "  Section  five,  the  east  half  of 
he  southeast  quarter  of  Section  six,  all  of  fractional  Section  seven,  lying  east  of  the  limits  of  the 
ity  of  Madison,  and  the  northwest  fractional  quarter  of  Section  eight,  in  Township  No. 
even,  north  of  Range  No.  ten,  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian  in  the  St^te  of 
Wisconsin,"  were  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove ;  Provided, 
hat  the  lands  above  described  should  be  and  remain  attached  to  the  city  of  Madison  School 
)i8trict,  for  school  purposes,  and  all  the  taxes  raised  upon  these  lands,  or  any  of  them,  for  school 
jurposes,  should  be  paid  over  by  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove  to  the  city  of  Madison,  for  the 
upport  of  a  school  at  the  schoolhouse  in  that  city  east  of  the  Catfish  River.  So  Madison  wa& 
■educed  to  its  present  limits. 

Madison,  therefore,  now  consists  of  all  of  Township  7  north,  of  Range  9  east,  excepting  so 
nuch  as  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Madison.  From  being  the  largest,  it  has 
inally  become  next  to  the  smallest  of  the  towns  of  the  county. 

The  first  election  for  town  oflScers  was  held  agreeably  to  law,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1846, 
ivith  the  following  result :  Supervisors — James  R.  Larkin,  Chairman ;  Edward  Campbell, 
ffilliam  0.  Wells.  Road  Commissioners — John  M.  GriflSn,  Thomas  Rathbone,  Abiram  Drakely  ; 
Clerk,  J.  Duane  Ruggles.  Collector,  Andrus  Viall.  Treasurer,  Darwin  Clark.  Assessors — 
George  Vroman,  John  W.  Thomas,  William  Larkin.  School  Commissioners — J.  G.  Knapp, 
Benjamin  Holt,  F.  H.  Talcott.  Justices — William  N.  Seymour,  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  Alonzo 
Wilcox.    Constables — John  Cottrill,  James  Moore,  Albert  Skinner. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  under  a  law,  approved  February  3,  1846,  the 
village  of  Madison  was  incorporated ;  but  the  government  of  the  town  was  not,  by  that  law, 
interfered  with ;  the  citizens  of  the  village  participated  in  both  elections. 

At  the  first  election,  April  7,  1846,  there  were  232  votes  cast.  On  the  Democratic  ticket 
for  Supervisors  were  James  R.  Larkin,  Edward  Campbell  and  William  C.  Wells ;  on  the  Whig 
ticket,  Ebenezer  Brigham,  Benjamin  Dodge  and  Samuel  G.  Abbott.  The  Democratic  ticket 
was  elected. 

From  and  after  the  second  Monday  of  March,  1856,  the  connection  between  the  town  of 
Madison  and  that  part  of  it  included  within  the  city  limits,  for  all  town  purposes,  was  dissolved. 
Ine  duties  then  and  afterward  imposed  upon  Supervisors  and  other  town  officers,  so  far  as  they 
related  to  the  city  of  Madison,  were  performed  by  the  Aldermen  of  the  several  wards,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  city.  All  that  part  of  the  town  not  included  within  the  city  limits,  hence- 
torth  constituted  the  town  of  Madison  ;  and  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  place  appointed 
»y  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  town.  All  that  part  of  the  town  lying  east 
»nd  northeast  of  the  city,  was  attached  to  the  school  district  of  the  city  for  school  purposes.  So 
was  that  the  town  and  city  were  completely  divorced. 

ine  first  permanent  American  settler  in  the  town  of  Madison,  as  originally  constituted,  was 
*tienezer  Brigham,  at  the  Blue  Mounds ;  but  the  first  settler  in  the  town,  as  now  bounded,  was 
Wither  an  American  nor  a  permanent  settler ;  besides,  he  was  only  half  white.  It  was  Michel 
*'•  Wf'  After  him,  came  W.  B.  Slaughter,  George  H.  Slaughter,  Abel  Dunning,  Gabriel  T. 
ong,  Isaac  H.  Palmer,  James  R.  Larkin,  Jonathan  Larkin,  Daniel  Larkin,  William  Larkin, 
°j^*-  Wkin,  and  the  father  of  the  Larkins,  also  Harmon  J.  Hill,  William-D.  Bird  and  others. 
^e  were  some  of  the  pioneers  of  the  town  of  Madison,  as  at  present  constituted. 
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Eben  Peck,  the  first  person  who  located  on  the  site  of  the  city,  was  also  the  first  who 
"  broke  the  glebe  "  and  turned  the  first  furrow  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Madison.  He  broke 
about  three  acres,  a  little  west  of  William  Larkin's  present  homestead,  in  1838. 

In  1839,  Abel  Dunning  and  William  D.  Bird  made  breakings  within  the  present  town. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Madison,  in  1846  (including,  as  it  did,  twenty-four  townships 
out  of  the  thirty-five  in  the  county),  numbered  4,329.  It  is  now  (with  territory  of  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  township),  735.  It  has  within  its  limits  Lake  Wingra,  the  largest  lake  wholly  in  the 
county,  except  those  constituting  the  Four  Lakes.  This  lake  covers  the  larger  part  of  Section 
27,  and  parts  of  Sections  26  and  28. 

The  land  is  undulating,  generally  covered  with  oak  openings,  with  occasional  marsh  or 
meadow  land.  The  latter  are  found  south  of  Lake  Wingra,  and  on  Section  16,  south  of  Lake 
Mendota.  The  soil  is  generally  rich  and  productive.  In  some  parts  are  found  excellent  quar- 
ries of  building-stone. 

The  erection  of  the  "  Lake  Side  Water  Cure,"  by  Delaplaine  &  Burdick,  was  commenced 
in  November,  1854,  to  be  completed  June  1,  1855.  The  site  selected  for  the  institution  was  one 
of  beauty.  The  grounds  comprised  an  oak  grove  of  fifty  acres,  situated  immediately  across  the 
west  point  of  Lake  Monona,  on  Section  25,  in  the  town  of  Madison,  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
Capitol  and  one  mile  by  water,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Madison,  the  lakes  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Over  the  grounds,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  grove,  flowed  a  stream  of 
water,  from  which  the  institution  was  supplied.     This  stream  has  its  source  in  never-failing  springs. 

The  building  stood  upon  an  eminence  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  and  six  hundred  feet 
distant  from  the  shore.  The  main  building  was  ninety-two  feet  in  length  by  forty  in  width,  and 
four  stories  above  the  basement,  capable  of  accommodating  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  guests. 
There  were  piazzas,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  on  the  first  and  second  stories. 
There  was  also  a  wing,  forty  feet  by  thirty-eight,  and  two  stories  in  height,  which  was  princi- 
pally devoted  to  bath-rooms.  The  house  was  warmed  throughout  by  steam.  There  was  also, 
connected  with  the  engine,  apparatus  for  cooking,  washing,  drying,  ironing,  supplying  reservoir,,, 
etc.,  only  one  fire  being  necessary  for  the  whole  establishment. 

Dr.  James  E.  Gross  was  resident  physician  at  its  opening.  For  some  reason  the  institution 
was  not  a  success,  and  was  subsequently  altered  and  adapted  for  a  public  house,  and  was  called 
the  Lake  Side  Hotel  ;  as  such  it  was  well  patronized.  It  was  occupied  only  as  a  summer  hotel,, 
and  was  a  favorite  resort  for  visitors  from  St.  Louis  and  other  Southern  cities.  It  was  burned 
and  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

TOWN   OF    SUN   PRAIRIE. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  made  by  Charles  H.  Bird,  in  the  fall  of  1839,  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  5,  Township  8,  Range  11  east.  Early  in  the  following  year,  came 
Robert  Marks,  and  settled  on  Section  4,  while  in  1841,  Charles  S.  Peaslee,  Benjamin  Knight, 
Rev.  Albert  Slingerland,  John  Winsled,  Horace  Potter,  W.  Van  Bergen  and  John  Ostrander 
located  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  In  the  south  part,  Enoch  and  Bradford  Churchill, 
W.  A.  Pierce,  John  Taylor,  Ira  Balch,  Tisdale  Pierce,  Calvin  Flower,  Mark  Haslettand  John 
Phillips  formed  a  little  settlement  in  1840.  Samuel,  Asahel  and  Charles  Bailey  and  R.  T. 
Cameron  arrived  in  1841.  A.  W.  Dickinson,  George  Pine  and  Mr.  Brockway  located  in  the 
year  1842.  Among  other  early  settlers  were  John  A.  Peckham,  Pardee  Peckham,  Moses  Ver- 
valen,  Joshua  Boyles,  David  C.  Butterfield,  John  Myers,  W.  H.  Angell  and  Silas  Smith. 

The  town  of  Sun  Prairie  was  organized  at  the  year  1846,  and  included  all  that  district 
which  now  constitutes  the  towns  of  York,  Medina,  Bristol  and  Sun  Prairie.  The  first  election, 
or  town  meeting,  was  held  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  at  the  house  of  John  A.  Peckham.  Id* 
town  was  afterward  reduced  by  the  erection  of  Medina,  York  and  Bristol,  into  separate  towns  m 
1848,  leaving  Sun  Prairie  six  miles  square— Township  8,  Range  11  east.  This  territory  wM 
further  reduced  by  the  incorporating  of  the  village  of  Sun  Prairie  in  1868,  when  about  oUU 
acres  were  included  within  the  corporate  limits  of  that  village.  ' 
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In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  which  located  the 
Beat  of  government  at  Madison,  Augustus  A.  Bird  was  elected  Acting  Commissioner;  for  the 
erection  of  the  capitol.  On  the  26th  day  of  May,  1837,  the  Acting  Commissioner,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  men,  started  from  Milwaukee  for  Madison.  At  that  time,  nearly  all  of  Wis- 
consin westward  from  Milwaukee  was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  On  the  5th  day  of  June, 
the  men,  tired,  foot-sore  and  depressed,  plodded  their  weary  way  through  the  wild  scenery  of 
this  then  unexplored  wilderness.  Nine  days  had  elapsed  since  they  started  on  their  weary 
march  and  they  had  been  drenched  with  rains  and  oppressed  with  continuous  cloudy  and 
lowering  weather — the  sun  had  not  once  gladdened  them  with  its  beams  since  the  day  on  which 
they  left  Milwaukee.  At  length,  as  they  emerged  upon  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  prairie, 
about  two  miles  east  of  where  the  village  of  Sun  Prairie  now  stands,  the  sun  shone  forth  in  all 
its  brightness,  and  illuminated  the  scene  before  them  as  with  a  halo  of  glory.  The  contrast 
which  this  beautiful  vision  presented  to  the  gloom  with  which  they  had  been  surrounded  was  so 
great,  that  they  greeted  it  with  a  shout,  and  Bird  gave  the  natural  meadow  the  name  of  "  Sun 
Prairie,"  which  name  was  carved  into  the  bark  of  an  oak  tree  which  stood  near  by. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  history  of  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie  is  a  history  of  the  village  of  the 
same  name.  The  first  marriage,  the  first  birth,  the  first  death  and  the  first  school  in  the  town 
were  likewise  the  first  in  the  village.  Previous  to  the  year  1844,  Charles  H.  Bird,  John  Myers, 
David  C.  Butterfield,  Charles  S.  Peaslee  and  Benjamin  Knight,  located  upon  Section  5,  of  Town- 
ship 8,  Range  11  east,  forming  the  first  settlement  made  in  the  town. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  Koshkonong  Creek,  which  rises  near  the  village  of  Sun  Prai- 
rie on  Section  5,  flows  southwesterly  and  southeasterly  through  the  town,  leaving  it  on  Section 
31.  Along  the  valley  of  this  crefek  is  considerable  marsh  land,  more  particularly  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  town.  The  northern  portion  of  Sun  Prairie  is  mostly  prairie  ;  the  remaining 
parts  are  oak  openings,  interspersed  with  prairie  and  marsh.  The  Watertown  line  of  the  Chicagoi, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  passes  through  the  northern  tier  of  sections,  entering  at  Section 
1,  and  passing  out  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Section  7. 

The  following  oflBcers  were  elected  at  the  first  town  meeting,  in  April,  1846  : 

Lewis  Stone,  Chairman ;  William  H.  Clark,  William  A.  Pierce,  Supervisors ;  William 
Eldridge,  Clerk ;  William  A.  Pierce,  Treasurer ;  John  Myers,  Charles  Lum,  Franklin  Carter, 


The  population  of  the  town  in  1846  (when  it  included  the  present  towns  of  Bristol,  Sun 
Prairiej  Medina  and  York)  was  1,553.  It  is  now  923.  There  is  no  post  ofiice  in  the  town. 
The  town  has  a  hall,  located  on  Section  22. 

VILLAGE    OF    SUN    PRAIRIE. 

In  the  year  1844,  William  H.  Angell  purchased  five  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  Bird,  being 
the  first  lot  of  ground  sold  in  the  present  village  of  Sun  Prairie.  The  idea  was  then  conceived 
of  founding  here  a  village.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  secure  a  post  office.  A  petition  was 
Bocordingly  presented  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  their  request  was  promptly  granted, 
|ftnd  an  ofiBce  was  established  under  the  name  of  Rome.  This  name  was  retained  for  about  one 
year,  when  the  office  was  given  the  name  of  Sun  Prairie.  William  H.  Angell  was  the  first  Post- 
master, and  served  until  1850,  when  C.  C.  La  Bore  was  appointed.  In  1853,  Angell  was  again 
|ppointed,  serving  until  1861,  when  Elijah  Rowley  was  made  Postmaster.  Mr.  Rowley  served 
Mt  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  F.  Hardwick,  since  which  time  John  Gibbons, 
WiUiam  F.  Hardwick,  George  Watkinson  and  C.  L.  Long  have  each  served.  Mr.  Long  received 
ta  appointment  and  took  possession  of  the  oflBce  January  1,  1880.  The  first  money  order 
mei  from  this  ofiBce,  was  made  July  15,  1869,  to  Michael  Hawkins  in  favor  of  Shadbolt  & 
ooyd,  for  the  sum  of  |30.  The  second  was  drawn  by  C.  G.  Crosse  in  favor  of  P.  A.  Steward, 
'^bicago,  for  $3.  .The  first  order  paid  was  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1869,  to  William  F.  Hard- 
wick from  W.  H.  Nott,  for  |5. 
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The  first  regular  attempt  at  merchandising  was  in  the  fall  of  1845,  Edwin  Brayton  opening 
a  small  stock  of  goods  in  the  building  erected  by  Mr.  Angell  for  his  carpenter  shop.  Mr.  Bray- 
ton continued  to  do  business  for  about  one  year.  In  June,  1848,  Silas  Smith  came  to  the  place 
and  rented  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Brayton,  and  opened  a  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise. Fipederick  Starr  was  successor  to  Mr.  Smith,  and,  after  a  brief  business  career  the 
former  was  followed  by  Thomas  White.  In  1859,  White  was  succeeded  by  Williams  &  Maloney, 
who  soon  established  a  successful  trade,  of  which  George  Maloney  is  the  present  representative'. 

Patrick  Doyle  was  the  first  "  village  smith,"  and  opened  his  shop  here  in  the  fall  of  1846. 

David  C.  Butterfield  and  Miss  Sarah  Knight  were  united  in  marriage  in  1842,  by  Charles 
H.  Bird,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.     This  was  the  first  marriage  in  the  town  as  well  as  village. 

James  D.,  son  of  Charles  H.  and  Lovina  Bird,  was  born  July  13,  1842,  being  the  first  born 
in  the  village  and  town.     He  died  June  27,  1877. 

John  Myers  lost  two  children  in  the  fall  of  ]  840,  from  scarlet  fever,  being  the  first  deaths. 

The  first  grown  person  that  died  was  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Knight,  in  1842.  The  second 
was  the  wife  of  George  Pine. 

The  early  settlers  in  this  vicinity  were  firm  believers  in  the  public-school  system  of  the 
country,  organizing  a  school  district  here  in  1842,  erecting  a  schoolhouse  on  Section  5,  and  hav- 
ing a  school  the  same  year.  The  first  house  was  of  logs.  A  more  substantial  frame  house  was 
erected  a  few  years  after,  which  served  until  1864,  at  which  time  the  present  building  was  erected 
and  the  graded  system  adopted  for  the  school. 

In  the  year  1859,  a  line  of  railroad  having  been  projected  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Baraboo 
Valley,  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Watertown.  The  line  was  located  and  graded  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  village  of  Sun  Prairie ;  but  the  route  was  afterward  changed ;  and,  on  the  24th  day  of 
September,  1859,  the  railroad  was  completed  to  the  last-mentioned  place.  Then  followed  a 
period  of  active  business  prosperity,  and  apparently  a  golden  opportunity  for  building  up,  on 
a  permanent  basis,  a  village  of  considerable  importance  and  magnitude.  For  ten  years,  Sun 
Prairie  was  the  western  terminus  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Baraboo  Valley  Railroad,  and  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  inland  grain  markets  in  the  State.  In  1869,  two  large  ele- 
vators were  erected,  one  by  AYilliam  H.  Angell  and  the  other  by  Mann  &  Atkins. 

The  first  car  load  of  lumber  was  received  by  Angell,  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  the 
next  day  after  regular  trains  had  begun  to  run. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  village  and  the  large  number  of  lots  sold,  no 
plat  of  the  place  had  ever  been  made.  In  order  to  have  this  done,  and  also  the  better  to 
govern  their  afiairs,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  was  asked  for  a  special  act  of  incorporation. 
Their  request  was  duly  granted  at  the  session  of  1867-68.  The  charter  is  very  liberal  in  its 
provisions,  giving  the  village  all  the  rights  and  privileges. of  a  town,  with  representation  in  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  village  limits  were  described  as  follows :  "  The  south  half  and  the  south  half  of  the  north 
half  of  Section  5,  and  the  north  half  of  the  north  half  of  Section  8,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  9,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  and  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  Section  4,  all  in  Township  No.  8  north.  Range  11  east."  These  tracts  were  set  apart  and 
made  to  include  the  village  of  "  Sun  Prairie,"  which  territory  still  constitutes  its  corporate  limits. 

The  officers  of  the  village,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  were  to  consist  of  one  President 
and  three  Trustees,  one  Clerk,  one  Treasurer,  one  Assessor,  one  Police  Justice  and  one  Con- 
stable, the  latter  to  be  ex  officio  Marshal  of  the  corporation  ;  but  this  was,  in  February,  1870, 
amended  so  as  to  read  "  one  Police  Justice  or  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

The  first  election  was  held  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1868.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
elective  and  appointed  officers  from  its  organization  to  and  including  the  year  1880 : 

1868— W.  H.  Angell,  President ;  C.  H.  Bird,  W.  F.  Hardwick,  C.  R.  Babcock,  Trustees ; 
G.  M.  Smith,  Clerk ;  F.  A.  Bird,  Marshal ;  Thomas  A.  Hawkins,  Treasurer ;  E.  A.  Woodward, 
Street  Commissioner ;  William  Reeves,  Assessor. 
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1869 W.  H.  Chandler,  President;  Thomas  A.  Hawkins,  H.  Gilman,  C.   R.  Babcock, 

Trustees'  Darius  S  Stowe,  Treasurer;  William  Reeves,  Assessor;  0.  C.  La  Bore,  Police  Jus- 
tice' Alexander  Johnson,  Marshal;  G.  M.  Smith,   Clerk;   Chandler  Pierce,  Street  Commis- 

Bioner, 

1870 — C.  R.  Babcock,  President ;  Ivors  Hayden,  J.  D.  Bird,  J.  H.  Mann,  Trustees ;  W. 
H.  Chandler,  Supervisor ;  William  Reeves,  Assessor ;  J.  H.  De  La  Matyr,  C.  C.  La  Bore, 
Police  Justice ;  D.  M.  Kanouse,  Marshal;  G.  M.  Smith,  Clerk;  B.  A.  Woodward,  Street  Com- 
missioner. 

1871 — C.  G.  Crosse,  President;  William  H.  Chandler,  Henry  Rood,  John  Hecker, 
Trustees;  W.  H.  Chandler,  Supervisor;  James  D.  Bird,  Assessor;  G.  W.  Bull,  Treasurer;  C. 
C.  La  Bore,  Police  Justice ;  D.  M.  Kanouse,  Marshal ;  G.  M.  Smith,  Clerk ;  Charles  F.  Peas- 
lee,  Street  Commissioner. 

1872 — John  Gibbons,  President ;  0.  R.  Babcock,  C.  G.  Crosse,  W.  H.  Chandler,  Trustees ; 
Gr.  W.  Bull,  Treasurer;  John  Gibbons,  Supervisor;  William  Reeves,  Assessor;  C.  C.  La  Bore, 
Police  Justice;  D.  M.  Kanouse,  Marshal;  G.  M.  Smith,  Clerk;  Henry  Vroman,  Street  Com- 
missioner. 

1873 — W.  H.  Angell,  President ;  Cyrus  Stowe,  George  Maloney,  H.  Dirnfeldt,  Trustees ; 
William  Marsh,  Treasurer ;  W.  H.  Angell,  Supervisor ;  J.  F.  Wilmarth,  Assessor ;  C.  C.  La 
Bore,  PoUce  Justice ;  J.  D.  Bird,  Marshal ;  G.  M.  Smith,  Clerk ;  John  Ward,  Street  Commis- 
sioner. 

1874— W.  H.  Angell,  President;  C.  R.  Babcock,  H.  E.  Boardman,  I.  D.  Hayden, 
Trustees;  W.  H.  Angell,  Supervisor;  C.  S.  Peaslee,  Police  Justice;  William  Marsh,  Treas- 
urer; C.  H.  Jones,  Assessor;  G.  W.  Kanouse,  Marshal ;  G.  W.  Matthews,  Clerk ;  C.  H-  Bird, 
Street  Commissioner. 

1,875 — George  Maloney,  President;  J.  Hecker,  J.  G.  Egbertson,  E.  Flavin,  Trustees;  C. 
6.  Crosse,  Supervisor;  C.  H.  Noble,  Treasurer;  C.  S.  Peaslee,  Police  Justice;  Nelson  Pierce, 
Marshal;  C.  H.  Jones,  Assessor;  William  Reeves,  Clerk  ;  C.  C.  La  Bore,  Street  Commissioner. 

1876— C.  C.  La  Bore,  President;  C.  H.  Chittenden,  H.  Dirnfeldt,  J.  G.  Egbertson, 
Trustees;  C.  G.  Crosse,  Supervisor;  C.  H.  Noble,  Treasurer;  Cyrus  Stowe,  Assessor;  G.  W. 
Bull,  Police  Justice ;  D.  W.  Kanouse,  Marshal ;  William  Reeves,  Clerk  ;  Henry  Rood,  Street 
Commissioner. 

.  1877— C.  G.  Crosse,  President ;  H.  Dirnfeldt,  H.  Daniels,  W.  M.  Small,  Trustees  ;  C.  G. 
Crosse,  Supervisor;  Henry  Albrecht,  Assessor ;  C.  H.  Noble,  Treasurer ;  G.  W.  Kanouse,  Mar- 
shal; 6.  W.  Bull,  Clerk;  D.  M.  Kanouse,  Street  Commissioner. 

1878— W.  H.  Chandler,  President ;  E.  D.  Bowen,  C.  H.  Chittenden,  Chandler  Pierce, 
Trustees;  C.  H.  Noble,  Treasurer;  Cyrus  Stowe,  Assessor;  W.  H.  Angell,  Supervisor;  C.  F. 
Peaslee,  Police  Justice ;  D.  M.  Kanouse,  Marshal  and  Street  Commissioner;  G.  W.  Bull,  Clerk. 

1879 — W.  H.  Angell,  President ;  George  Maloney,  Henry  Rood,  Nelson  Pierce,  Trustees ; 
David  Wilder,  Treasurer ;  W.  H.  Angell,  Supervisor ;  Cyrus  Stowe,  Assessor ;  G.  W.  Bull, 
Police  Justice;  L.  S.  Britton,  Marshal;  H.  H.  Freeman,  C.  L.  Smith,  Clerk. 

1880— W.  H.  Angell,  President;  C.  R.  Babcock,  C.  Flavan,  John  Hecker,  Trustees; 
wid  Wilder,  Treasurer ;  W.  H.  Angell,  Supervisor ;  Cyrus  Stowe,  Assessor ;  G.  C.  Shockley, 
Marshal;  G.  W.  Bull,  Clerk;  C.  S.  Peasley,  Police  Justice;  E.  L.  La  Bore,  Street  Commis- 
iioner. 

Methodist  Mpigcopal  Ghurch. — In  1842,  Elder  Stebbins  organized,  in  the  schoolhouse  sit- 
uated on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  5,  the  first  class  in  the 
town,  irom  which  has  grown  the  flourishing  church  in  the  village  of  Sun  Prairie.    The  con- 
Pf"'"?  !'°.''^^^P6'i  J°  schoolhouses,  private  houses  and  elsewhere,  for  many  years.    In  1867, 
»  Church  building  was  erected  on  a  convenient  site  in  the  village,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.     It 
•  nnm*  .    °'®°'''  which  is  used  for  lectures,  prayer  meetings  and  Sunday  schools.     Among  those 
^Sr°V        "''^^^^^  were  William  G.  Van  Bergen  and  wife,  Thomas  Rathbun  and  wife.  Garrett 
|i5!«"iOun,JoBeph  Knight,  Mrs.  Smith,  C.  S.  Peasley  and  wife,  John  Myers  and  wife.     William  G, 
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.Van  Bergen  was  the  first  Class-leader.  Among  those  who  have  served  as  Pastors  of  the  church 
were  Revs.  Close,  Harvey,  Wells,  Smith,  Bunz,  Sewell,  De  La  Matyr,  Robothem,  Smith,  Am- 
plin,  Farnum,  Wells,  Cole  and  Fellows.  In  1880,  the  Trustees  of  the  church  were  David 
Wilder,  S.  Sharpe,  Robert  Thompson,  Moses  Chase,  F.  W.  Dustan,  Henry  Witherell  and  A. 
Chipman.  Its  Stewards  were  S.  Bell,  W.  T.  Moak,  John  Parkinson,  D.  B,  Vaughan,  L.  A. 
Beers  and  W.  T.  Chase. 

Oongregationalist. — This  church  was  organized  August  19, 1846,  Rev.  Mr.  Kanouse  acting 
as  Moderator  and  Rev.  P.  Eveleth  as  Clerk  of  the  meeting.  Its  constituent  members  consisted 
of  Benjamin  Knight  and  wife,  Martin  Lewis  and  wife  and  D.  Grrav3s.  Martin  Lesrig  was 
elected  Deacon.  The  first  meetings  of  the  church  were  held  in  schoolhouses  and  in  private 
houses.  On  the  2d  day  of  April,  18-53,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  building  of  a  house  of  worship,  but  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  undertake 
the  work.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  this  direction  until  Aiigust,  1857,  when,  at  a  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose,  it  was  voted  to  circulate  a  subscription-paper,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  a  small  but  neat  church  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $1,300.  In  size,  it  was 
24x44.  In  1869,  the  house  was  enlarged  to  36x58,  at  an  additional  cost  of  $5,000.  Revs. 
Kanouse  and  Eveleth  were  the  first  ministers  serving  the  congregation.  In  1850,  Rev.  C.  W. 
Matthews  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  remained  with  the  church  some  years.  During  the 
building  of  a  house  of  worship  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  brethren,  a  union  was  effected  for 
worship  between  that  body  and  the  Congregationalists,  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  De  La 
Matyr,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  After  this,  Rev.  Mr.  Donaldson  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  and  remained  until  1861,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Moorehouse.  On  the  1.3th 
day  of  October,  1867,  Rev.  C.  T,  Melvin  entered  upon  the  work,  and  served  until  September 
10,  1871.  On  the  28th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  a  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  0.  J. 
Shannon,  who  accepted  the  call  and  labored  here  two  years.  In  January,  1874,  Rev.  Josiah 
Beardsley,  a  young  man  who  had  just  entered  upon  the  ministry,  began  to  preach  for  the  con- 
gregation, and  was  regularly  ordained  to  the  work  in  November  following.  He  remained  until 
the  28th  of  March,  1878.  On  the  7th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  A.  A.  Safford  preached 
his  first  discourse  as  Pastor,  and  yet  remains  with  the  church. 

G-erman  Methodist  Einscopal. — An  organization  was  effected,  November  9,  1872,  by  Rev. 
William  Wilke,  with  a  membership,  including  the  charge  in  Windsor,  of  75,  together  with  25 
probationers.  In  1874,  there  were  reported  to  tlje  Conference  83  members  and  13  probationers ; 
Rev.  William  Wilke,  Pastor.  In  1876,  Rev.  S.  Weckerlin  was  appointed  to  the  charge,  and 
the  membership  was  reported  at  110  and  10  probationers..  In  1877,  the  number  was  increased 
to  124  members  and  4  probationers,  In  1878,  there  was  a  gain  of  two  members,  and  the  proba- 
tioners reduced  to  12.  Rev.  Mr.  Weckerlin  remained  three  years,  doing  an  excellent  work.  In 
1879,  Rev.  C.  Wenz  was  given  the  charge,  with  a  membership  that  had  been  depleted  somewhat 
by  removals,  and  numbering  109  and  12  probationers.  In  February  and  March,  1880,  an  inter- 
esting revival  was  held  in  the  Windsor  charge,  and  26  persons  were  received  on  probation.  A 
church  building  was  erected  in  the  village  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  A  good  Sunday  school 
has  been  maintained  since  the  organization  of  the  church ;  C.  A.  Lober,  Superintendent  m 
1880. 

Masonic— ^\m  Prairie  Lodge,  No.  143,  A.,  F.  &  A.M.,  was  organized  May  6, 1863, under 
dispensation  granted  by  Alvin  B.  Alden,  Grand  Master  of  the  State.  The  Grand  Master,  it1 
said  dispensation,  appointed  the  following  officers:  C.  G.  Crosse,  G.;  Smith  D,  French,  S.  W.; 
Joseph  Spencer,  J.  W.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  W.  M.  appointed  George  Seaver,  Treasurer; 
E.  A.  Spencer,  Secretary;  D.  B.  Turnball,  S.  D.;  D.  G.Pierce,  J.  D.;  A.  Huyck,  Tiler.  A  char- 
ter was  granted,  Juiie  10, 1863,  with  the  following  charter  officers  :  C.  G.  Crosse,  W.  M.;  Andrew 
Huyck,  S.  W.;  Joseph  Spencer,  J.  W.  In  1866,  the  lodge  built  a  hall  for  theiV  special  use, 
in  a  convenient  part  of  the  city.  C.  G.  Crosse,  G.  M.  Smith,  J.  0.  Kanouse,  C.  ^- ^*  ^'"'® 
and  L.  V.  Lewis  have  occupied  the  Worthy  Master's  chair  since  the  organization  of  the  lodge. 
The  number  of  Master  Masons  connected  with  the  lodge  during  its  existence  is  86,  of  which  num- 
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ber  three  have  been  removed  by  death — Erastus  Ware,  J.  D.  Bird  and  John  McMurrain.  Its 
membership  at  the  date  of  its  report,  January,  1880,  was  50,  with  0.  Gr.  Crosse,  W.  M.;  Will- 
iam B.  Anwell,  S.  W.;  T.  C  Hayden,  J.  W.;  J.  Hacker,  Treasurer ;  L.  V.  Lewis,  Secretary  ; 
J.  E.  Davis,  S.  D.;  Isaac  Huyck,  J.  D.;  J.  G.  Egbertson,  Tiler. 

Cemetery. On  the  29th  day  of  July,  1850,  an  association  was  formed  in  the  village  under 

the  name  of  the  Sun  Prairie  Cemetery  Association.  William  Bldridge,  Timothy  Cory,  Benja- 
min Knight,  Moses  Rowley,  Charles  S.  Peasley,  William  H.  Angell,  Silas  Smith,  John  Myers 
and  Charles  H.  Bird  were  elected  Trustees.  The  organization  was  eifected  under  the  general 
laws  of  the  State.  Josiah  L.  Hale,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  donated  three  acres  off  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  8,  the  same  being  accepted  by  the  association, 
and  improved  for  the  purposes  designed.  The  first  burial  in  the  grounds  donated  was  that  of 
the  wife  of  George  Pine.  After  the  organization  of  the  association,  the  first  burial  was  that  of 
a  daughter  of  William  H.  Angell. ' 

Sun  Prairie  Souse. — This  was  the  first  hotel  erected  in  Sun  Prairie,  and  was  built  by 
William  H.  Angell,  who  occupied  it  a  number  of  years.  After  renting  it  to  various  parties,  it 
passed  into  the  han^s  of  Peter  H.  Van  Bergen  and  Lucius  Fairchild,  and  was  by  them  trans- 
ferred to  Jacob  Simons,  the  present  owner.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  house,  with  accommodations 
for  twenty-five  guests. 

American  House. — This  house  was  built  in  1849,  by  William  F.  Hard  wick,  who  served  in  the 
capacity  of  "  mine  host  "for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  rented  it  for  a  time,  taking  it  back  and 
running  it  for  awhile,  and  finally,  in  February,  1872,  disposing  of  it  to  J.  B.  Mann,  its  present  pro- 
prietor. The  house  is  a  large,  two-story  cream-colored  brick,  with  accommodations  for  about 
thirty  guests.  It  has  a  large  hall,  usedjfor  dancing  parties,  and  in  which  the  Episcopal  brethren 
meet  for  worship. 

American  Advertising  Board. — This  is  the  invention  of  Watkinson  &  Whelan,  of  Sun 
Prairie,  on  which  a  patent  was  received  March  9, 1880.  It  consists  of  a  board  with  a  series  of 
movable  slides,  between  which  words  can  be  placed  for  advertising  or  other  purposes.  It  is  a 
useful  article  for  the  Sunday  school  for  printing  the  golden  text,  and  can  also  be  used  to  adver- 
tise bills  of  fare  at  hotels.  A  printer's  font  of  letters  accompanies  each  board.  Manufactured 
by  the  American  Bulletin-board  Company,  Sun  Prairie. 

S%n  Prairie  Comet  Band. — On  the  5th  day  of  September,  1876,  an  association  of  the 
business  men  of  the  village  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Sun  Prairie  Brass  Band  Associa- 
tion, by  the  election  of  the  following-named  officers :  C.  G.  Crosse,  President ;  E.  A.  Weigan, 
Vice  President ;  C.  H.  Chittenden,  Treasurer ;  L.  V.  Lewis,  Secretary ;  G.  W.  Kanouse,  J.  H. 
Swanton,  William  Small,  Directors.  G.  W.  Kanouse,  Frederick  Mann,  Darwin  Angell,  William 
Small,  Charles  Chittenden,  J.  Swanton,  J.  Weigan,  AlOnzo  Cobb,  C.  S.  Crosse,  and  Joseph 
Kleiner  were  elected  members  of  the  band.  In  1878,  the  association  was  incorporated  under 
the  general  laws,  the  capital  stock  fixed  at  500  shares  at  $1  each.  The  officers  for  1880,  are 
C.  6.  Crosse,  President ;  W.  H.  Angell,  Vice  President ;  C.  S.  Crosse,  Treasurer ;  L.  V. 
Lewis,  Secretary ;  W.  M.  Small,  E.  A.  Weigan,  C.  R.  Babcock',  Directors.  Members  of  the 
band:  P.  B.  Mann,  F.  Mosel,  D.  C.  Angell,  H.  La  Bore,  George  Bull,  N.  Barth,  J.  Feinen, 
William  Small,  W.  T.  Mann,  A.  Cobb,  George  Mann,  E.  Angell,  A.  Boyles. 

TOWN    OF   ROME    (EXTINCT). 

^         The  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  2,  1846,  provided,  "  That  Town- 
■     fW  ^  ^^^  ^  north,,  of  Range  9  east  [now  the  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  the  towns 

f  Y^goi.and  Fitchburg],  and  Township  6  north,  of  Range  10  east  [the  present  town  of  Dunn], 

shall  constitute  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  Rome  ;  and  the  first  town  meeting  shall  be  held 

at  the  house  of  William  Qui vey . " 
♦>   %  *i  act  approved  February  11,  1847,  it  was  provided,  "  That  Township  No.  6  north,  of 

'Wnges  No.  10  and  11  east,  in  Dane  County,  shall  constitute  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of 
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Rome."     As  thus  constituted,  Rome  included  what  are  now  the  towns  of  Dunn  and  Pleasant 
Springs. 

By  an  act  approved  March  11,  1848,  "  All  that  part  of  the  town  of  Rome,  in  the  county 
of  Dane,  embraced  in  Township  No.  6  north,  of  Range  No.  10  east,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
organized  into  a  separate  town,  by  the  name  of  Dunn." 

By  the  erection,  the  same  year,  of  Township  6  north,  of  Range  10  east^  into  a  separate 
town  called  Pleasant  Springs,  the  town  of  Rome  became  extinct.  Its  history  will  be  found 
merged  in  the  towns  formed  out  of  its  territory. 

TOWN    OF   ALBION. 

Albion  is  one  of  the  original  towns  created  by  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1846.  As  then  constituted,  it  comprehended  not  only  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Christiana,  but  also  the  territory  included  within  its  present  limits.  Its  population, 
according  to  the  census  taken  the  year  of  its  organization,  was  478  males  and  433  females ; 
total,  911 ;  but  this,  of  course,  included  all  the  then  residents  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Chris- 
tiana. Its  present  population  is  1,351.  By  an  act  approved  January  3,  1847,  the  last-men- 
tioned town  was  created,  which  reduced  Albion  to  its  present  territory  of  Township  5  north,  of 
Range  12  east.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  county.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1841,  Freeborn  Sweet  leading  all  the  rest  of  the  pioneers,  effecting  a 
settlement  here  in  August  of  that  year.  In  September  following,  Bjorn  Anderson  and  Amund 
Anderson,  from  Norway,  settled  on  Section  2.  The  same  fall,  Samuel  T.  Stewart,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, settled  on  Section  14.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  Duty  J.  Green  and  Jesse  Saun- 
ders, from  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  settled  on  Section  22,  on  what  has  since  been  called 
Saunder's  Creek,  and  where  the  village  of  Albion  now  stands.  In  June,  1843,  Solomon  Head, 
Adin  Bnrdick,  James  Wood  and  Hiram  Bentley  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  Charles  Coon, 
David  M.  Stillman,  Russell  G.  Carpenter,  Charles  Maxson,  Barton  Edwards,  Stephen  Maxson, 
John  G.  Eggleston,  Justus  H.  Potter,  John  S.  BuUis,  William  A.  Whitford,  Thomas  S.  Coon, 
Lemuel  Humphrey,  Horace  Bliven  and  Alvin  Ayers  were  al^o  early  settlers  of  the  town. 

The  first  school  in  the  town  was  taught  by  Lydia  Coon,  in  1844.  The  second  school  was 
taught  the  same  year  at  the  house  of  Horace  Bliven,  by  Thomas  Coon. 

The  first  wedding  in  the  town  was  that  of  James  Shorrocks  and  Martha  Head,  in  1844. 

C.  R.  Head,  accompanied  by  Stillman  Coon  and  others,  visited  this  town  in  June,  1841, 
when  not  a  white  man  had  efiected  a  settlement.  Being  well  .pleased,  they  determined  to 
settle  here  at  a  future  date.  On  his  way  home,  Mr.  Head  stopped  at  Milwaukee,  where  be  made 
the  first  entry  of  land  in  Albion  by  an  actual  settler,  being  the  north  half  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  25.  The  date  of  his  entry  was  July  29,  1841.  Mr.  Head,  on  returning 
east,  studied  medicine,  attended  lectures,  graduated,  and  came  back  to  Wisconsin  in  1845.  He 
was  the  first  physician  in  the  town. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  were  the  Marsdens,  Clarks,  Halls, 
Busseys,  Slaters,  Humphreys,  Rev.  James  Wileman,  William  Short,  John  BuUis,  and  several 
families  of  Norths. 

The  first  town  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Jesse  Saunders,  on  Tuesday,  April  7, 1846, 
with  the  following  result :  1846 — Solomon  Head,  Chairman  ;  Barton  Edwards,  Freeborn 
Sweet,  Supervisors ;  Justus  H.  Potter,  Clerk ;  Duty  J.  Green,  Treasurer ;  Stephen  Maxson, 
John  G.  Eggleston,  Assessors. 

The  town  received  its  name  at  the  suggestion  of  Isaac  Brown,  in  honor  of  his  former  place- 
of  residence  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Albion  is  well  watered  by  the  Koshkonong  Creek,  which  enters  the  town  on  Section  5,  and 
passing  circuitously  through  the  center  passes  out  on  Section  33  ;  and  by  Koshkonong  River  m 
the  northeast  part,  on  Sections  1  and  12.  The  northeast  part  is  mostly  prairie  ;  the  southeast, 
oak  openings ;  the  northwest,  openings  and  marsh ;  and  the  southwest  are  openings,  except 
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Sections  If  and  30,  which  are  marsh.     On  Sections  13  and  14  is  a  small  body  of  water,  called 
Rice  Lake.    The  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  town  is  washed  by  Lake  Koshkonong. 

The  Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  passes 
through  the  southwest  corner,  on  Sections  30,  31  and  32. 

One-half  of  the  inhabi£ants  of  the  town  are  native  born;  one-third,  Norwegian;  the  bal- 
ance is  distributed  among  the  English,  Irish  and  Germans. 

There  are  seven  public  schoolhouses  in  Albion,  valued  at  $3,000. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  town,  Charles  R.  Green  held  the  ofiBce  of  Town  Clerk  a 
period  of  eighteen  years.  E.  L.  Burdick  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  for  the  office  of  Treas- 
urer and  E.  P.  Humphrey  for  the  office  of  Assessor. 

Seomih-day  Baptists. — This  denomination  is  quite  numerous  in  the  town.  A  church  was 
organized  January  22,  1843,  by  Elders  Daniel  Babcock  and  Stillman  (Joon,  Deacons  William 
P.  Stillmar  and  Joseph  Goodrich,  Henry  .W.  Green  and  John  Stillman,  a  committee  of  the 
Seventh-day  Baptist  Church  of  Milton,  Rock  County.  James  Weed  was  elected  Deacon  ;  David 
M.  Stillman,  Clerk ;  Duty  J.  Green,  Treasurer.  Elder  Stillman  Coon  was  the  first  Pastor. 
He  has  been  followed  in  the  work  by  0.  P.  Hull.  A.  W.  Coon,  Thomas  E.  Babcock  (eight 
years),  Joshua  Clarke  (six  years),  J.  E.  N.  Backus  (four  years),  Varnum  Hull  (three  years), 
Simeon  H.  Babcock,  present  Pastor  (two  years).  A  steady  increase  of  membership  has  been 
experienced  from  the  beginning,  there  having  been  a  total  enrollment  of  662,  of  whom  350  are 
now  in  connection.  A  church  edifice  was  erected,  in  1863,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  In  size  it  is 
40x64  feet. 

Primitive  Methodists. — The  first  service  of  this  denomination  was  held  in  the  log  house  of 
Samuel  Clark,  Section  15,  in  September,  1844,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  preaching.  Serv- 
ices were  afterward  held  at  different  private  houses  by  the  Rev.  Marsden  and  Rev.  James  Wils- 
man  and  Rev.  J.  Noble,  local  preachers.  A  church  was  first  built  in  1847,  on  Section  10.  The 
first  members  were  Samuel  C.  Marsden,  John  Slater,  Joseph  Noble  and  Joseph  Slinn  and  their 
families,  also  Messrs.  James  Wileman  and  Job  Bunting.  The  first  regular  minister  was  Rev. 
James  Alderson,  then  the  Revs.  Hazle,  Samuel  Teal,  Thomas  Strut,  Charles  Dawson,  William 
Tomkiils,  George  Parker,  William  Wells,  Thomas  Butterwick,  George  W.  Wells,  T.  A.  Cliff, 
Charles  Dawson,  J.  W.  Fox,  Chris  Hendre  and  John  Kalf.  In  1866,  seventy-six  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  their  minister,  George  W.  Wells,  withdrew,  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  leaving  but  sixteen  members  faithful  to  their  creed.  These  remaining  few,  in  1871,  by" 
their  united  efforts,  built  the  present  handsome  brick  church  on  Section  11.  ft  is  32x45  feet  in 
dimensions,  and  cost  $3,500. 

There  is  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Albion.  Its  congregation  has  erected  a  beauti- 
ful building  for  worship,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  village. 

TOWN    OF    RUTLAND. 

The  Legislature  of  1846  passed  a  law,  approved  February  2  of  that  year,  authorizing  the 
orranization  of  Township  5  north,  of  Range  10  east,  into  a  separate  town  to  be  called  Rutland. 
Ihe  first  election  for  town  officers  was  held  in  April,  at  the  house  of  S.  W.  Graves,  with  the 
following  result :  ,  Supervisors — Jonathan  Lawrence,  Chairman  ;  David  West  and  Henry 
Mmonds ;  Town  Clerk,  S.  W.  Graves ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Dejean  ;  Assessors,  0.  B.  Bryant, 
Josiah  Cummings  and  J.  Boynton. 

The  first  settlers  came  into  the  town  in  the  summer  of  1842.     Joseph  Dejean,  John  Prentice 

Th     •"  '^°"^  ^^^  *^®^'"  *'^™'^^®^  located  near  the  southern  part.     In  1843,  they  were  joined  by 

efs;  and,  in  July,  1844,  Jonathan  Lawrence  and  son  and  S.  W.  Graves  and  family  «ame 

fom  Vermont  and  took  up  their  abode  not  far  away.     The  same  year  settlers  located  in  other 

parts  ot  the  town ;  Jeremiah  Douglas  and  Goodrich  Cummings  in  the  northern,  Gideon  Cum- 

'"S!  "»  Me  southern,  and  Richard  Priest,  with  a  family  of  eleven  children,  near  the  center. 
r»t;    ?  if'  ''^?'"®  ^'^^  *  l*''ge  increase  of  population,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
««'>nated  that  there  were  400  settlers. 
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The  lands  were  owned  by  Government,  and  settlers  entered  forty,  eighty  or  more  acres  as 
they  could  afiford.  S.  W.  Graves  took  200  acres  among  the  first,  being  the  largest  tract  then 
■owned  by  one  person. 

Quite  an  amount  of  trouble  was  experienced  by  the  "jumpipg  of  claims,"  but  intruders 
■were  summarily  dealt  with  and  usually  abandoned  them.  Most  of  the.  early  settlers  were  poor 
but  they  came  to  stay,  and  the  wealthy  farmers  of  this  town  bear  evidence  to  how  well  they  car- 
ried out  their  intentions. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  town  was  Jewett  Graves  and  Clarissa  Mason,  married  by  Rev.  D. 
F.  Starr. 

Soon  after.  Justice  S.  W.  Graves  united  David  Gillis  and  a  lady  from  Scotland,  Schuyler 
Spears  and  Miss  Roberts,  and  S.  0.  Little  and  Ellen  Jehu. 

The  first  births  were  John  Dejean,  December  7,  1842;  Helen  Prentice,  October  19,1844; 
a  son  of  S.  W.  Graves,  November  28,  1844 ;  and  Mary  L.  Dejean,  December,  8,  1844. 

The  first  death  was  the  wife  of  Gideon  Cummings,  November,  1845 ;  followed  by  the  wife 
•of  S.  W.  Graves,  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  first  school  was  taught  in  what  is  now  District  No.  3,  in  1846,  by  Miss  Fanny  Dun- 
can in  the  summer  and  Lydia  Graves  in  the  winter.  After  this,  one  term  was  taught  in  the 
granary  of  S.  W.  Graves,  and  one  in  his  log  house. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Rutland  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1845,  with  about  thirty 
members.  They  held  services  in  private  houses  until  the  schoolhouse  was  built.  J.  R.  Eldridge 
was  the  first  Pastor,  but  after  one  year  was  followed  by  Rev.  Peck.  He  remained  about  two  years, 
when  the  members  united  with  some  in  the  town  of  Union,  Rock  Co.,  and  built  a  church 
edifice. 

The  First  Free- Will  Baptist  Church  of  Rutland  was  also  organized  about  the  same 'time, 
and  consisted  of  some  twenty  members  from  the  towns  of  Rutland,  Dunkirk  and  Dunn.  The 
first  service  was  held  in  the  log  house  of  Jeremiah  Douglass.  Meetings  ware  afterward  held  in 
schoolhouses,  until  1874,  when  a  good  church  building  was  erected.  Rev.  D.  F.  Starr  was  the 
first  Pastor.  The  church  now  numbers  about  seventy  members,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Gidney  is 
Pastor.  There  is  a  prosperous  Sunday  school  connected  with  the  church;  Z.  L.  Wellman, 
present  Superintendent. 

There  kre  two  other  churches  in  the  town.  United  Brethren  and  Methodist.  Quite  a  se^ 
tlement  of  Danes  have  come  into  the  town,  and  have  organized  a  church,  but  as  yet  have  no 
church  building. 

Rutland  is  settled  almost  entirely  by  farmers.  There  is  only  one  mill  in  town,  which  is 
run  by  water  from  a  large  spring.  The  first  settlers  were  obliged  to  carry  their  grain  to 
Beloit,  about  thirty  miles,  to  mill. 

The  town  of  Rutland  was  so  called  after  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Vermont. 

In  1848,  the  post  office  was  removed  from  Stoughton  to  Rutland,  and  kept  at  the  residence 
now  occupied  by  Fred  Usher.     Henry  Edmunds  was  Postmaster. 

On  the  shore  of  Island  Lake  is  found  an  excavation,  some  ten  feet  in  diameter,  the  gravel 
taken  out  being  used  to  make  a  dyke  into  the  lake,  and  quite  large  trees  are  now  growing  on 
the  place. 

Among  the  eccentric  men  who  have  lived  in  Rutland,  Sullivan  Soule  was  probably  the 
most  so.  Many  anecdotes  of  interest  might  be  related  of  him  if  we  had  space.  In  1876,  he 
fitted  up  two  teams,  taking  all  things  necessary  for  camping,  his  whole  family  and  some  grandchil- 
dren, and  started  East.  As  much  notice  was  taken  of  his  progress  by  newspaper  men  as  is  of 
the  President.  He  drove  leisurely  to  Philadelphia,  camped,  looked  the  Exposition  over,  and 
resumed  his  journey  through  to  his  old  home  in  Maine.  After  a  visit  there,  he  drove  mostot 
the  way  back. 

Most  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  are  not  here  now ;  many  have  died,  others  have  lett. 
The  present  inhabitants  are  a  majority  of  American  people;  there  are,  however,  some  Welsh, 
some  Scotch,  a  few  English,  and  quite  a  settlement  of  Danes. 
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The  town  of  Rutland  lies  on  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  county,  which  separates  it 
from  Union,  in  Rock  County.  It  is  watered  by  the  Badfish  Creek,  which  enters  the  town  on 
Section  6  flows  eircuitously  through  the  central  part,  passing  out  on  Section  36  into  Rock 
County  and  into  the  Yahara".  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  are  found  abundance  of  excellent 
marsh  lands.  The  larger  part  of  the  land  is  openings,  while  little,  if  any,  may  be  termed 
prairie.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very  productive.  There  is  a  lake,  known  as  Island  Lake,  which 
in  early  times  was  considered  a  curiosity.  It  has  an  island  near  the  center,  of  about  three 
acres.  This  was  once  thickly  wooded  with  good  rock-maple  trees,  with  no  others  within  twenty 
miles.    The  lake  is  situated  on  Section  3'. 

The  population  of  Rutland  at  an  early  day  was  composed  largely  of  settlers  from  Vermont 
and  Maine.  The  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway  just  crosses  the  extreme  southwest  corner 
of  the  town. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in  1845,  was  400 ;  in  1846,  according  to  the  State  census, 
446 ;  it  is  now  1,134.  Along  the  Badfish  there  are  a  great  number  of  springs ;  there  is  one 
spring  so  large  that  it  runs  a  grist-mill  within  ten  rods  of  its  head,  with  two  runs  of  stone. 
One  spring  is  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  deep  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  bottom. 
The  Badfish  Creek  has  a  southwest  branch,  the  Anthony  Creek,  which  joins  it  near  the  center  of 
the  town. 

In  addition  to  the  lake  already  mentioned,  are  two  others,  one,  Bass  Lake,  situated  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  24,  another  situated  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  2.  In  the 
town  of  Rutland,  there  is  but  one  post  office ;  this  is  at  the  village  of  Rutland,  which  is  the  only 
village  in  the  town. 

TOWN    OF    DUNKIRK. 

By  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  2,  1846,  Township  5  north, 
of  Range  H  east,  was  constituted  a  separate  town  and  called  Dunkirk.  The  first  town  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  following,  when  Abner  Barlow  was  elected  Chairman ; 
S.  H.  Lyon  and  Levi  Farman,  Supervisors ;  Moses  W.  Emerson,  Clerk  and  Treasurer ;  Sam- 
uel W.  Rays  and  Calvin  Barnard,  Assessors. 

The  town  lies  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Madison.  It  is  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the  county  for 
farming  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Yahara  enters  in  the  northern  part,  on  Section  4,  and, 
after  a  circuitous  bend,  passes  through  the  town  south  and  southeasterly,  leaving  it  on  Section  35. 
This  stream  furnishes  very  superior  water-power.  It  has  a  small  tributary  on  the  north,  entering  tne 
main  stream  on  the  section  last  named.  The  lands  in  this  town  are  diversified  by  oak  open- 
ings, prairie  and  marsh,  the  prairie  being  mostly  in  the  northeast  and  northwestern  corners. 
The  marsh  land  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yahara.     The  soil  is  rich  and  productive. 

The  first  settler  here  was  John  Nelson,  a  Norwegian,  who  came  early  in  the  spring  of  1843. 
Chauncey  Isham  came  soon  after,  as  did  John  Wheeler,  Michael  Campbell,  M.  Emerson,  Jesse 
Utter,  S.  H.  Roys,  Richard  Palmer,  Campbell  and  William  Saunders,  Edward  James,  Levi 
Farnham,  Joseph  Vroman  and  John  Blake. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lyons. 
•tDuring  the  year  1844,  E.  E.  Roberts,  Joseph  Cannon,  John  Estes,  0.  Bathy,  Kittle  Kit- 
teon,  Stratton  Martin,  H.  H.  Giles  and  others  came. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  town  was  that  of  Simon  Wheeler  and  Miss  Farnham,  in  1846. 

The  first  birth  was  Elmira  Janies,  in  1844. 
;'        The  first  death  was  Rachel  Cannon,  in  1844. 

The  first  school  was  on  Section  13,  in  1845,  and  was  taught  by  John  Barnard. 

-Ine  old  settlers  of  this  township  have  annual  g?itherings  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  num.. 
r,  no  guest  to  be  under  fifty  years  of  age  and  not  less  than  twenty  years  a  resident  of  the 

Tk^"       ^^^  *'^°  ^^^^  ^°  annual  picnic,  at  which  both  old  and  young  are  invited, 
tu     f  1 ''°P"^**'on  of  Dunkirk  in  1846  was  341 ;  it  is  now  1,283.     By  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
re  ot  1868,  incorporating  the  village  of  Stoughton,  the  limits  of  the  town  were  reduced  720 
68-    It  was  provided  in  the  act  just  mentioned,  that  "  From  and  after  the  6th  day  of  April, 
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1868,  the  connection  between  the  said  village  of  Stoughton  and  the  said  town  of  Dunkirk,  for 
town  purposes,"  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  duties  then  imposed  upon  town'  officers,  so  far  as 
they  related  to  Stoughton,  should  be  imposed  on  the  officers  of  the  village.  Thus  it  was  that  a 
"  bill  of  divorce  "  was  granted  the  last-named  corporation. 

The  village  of  Dunkirk,  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yahara,  on  Sections  20  and  21,  is 
a  small  place,  having  a  grist-mill  and  blacksmith-shop.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  Norwegian  settlement.  There  is  but  one  post  office  in  the  town,  it  is  called  Hanerville, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  on  Section  26.  There  is  one  small  lake  in  the  town,  on  Sections  18  and  19.  The 
railroad  just  mentioned  enters, the  town  on  Section  25,  and,  taking  a  northwest  course  through 
Stoughton,  leaves  it  from  Section  5.     The  town  has  now  1,283  inhabitants. 

VILLAGE    OF   STOUGHTON. 

The  village  of  Stoughton  is  the  first  in  commercial  importance  in  the  county,  and  waP- 
platted  in  1847,  by  Luke  Stoughton,  after  whom  it  takes  its  name.  Two  additions  have  since 
been  made :  one  in  January,  1855,  by  Mr.  Stoughton ;  the  other  in  July,  1875,  by  0.  M. 
Turner. 

Immediately  after  purchasing  the  land  here,  Mr.  Stoughton  set  to  work  to  improve  the 
water-power.  A  dam  was  built  and  a  saw-mill  set  in  operation  during  the  year.  The  next 
move  was  to  secure  settlers  for  the  prospective  village,  and  special  inducements  were  held  out  to 
all  who  chose  to  make  here  a  home  for  themselves  and  to  improve  the  place.  Alvin  West  was 
the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer,  and,  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1847,  erected  the  first 
building  in  the  place,  designed  for  a  public  inn.  The  location  selected  by  Mr.  West  was  the 
present  site  of  the  Hutson  House,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

The  winter  of  1847-48  passed,  and  spring  opened  hopefully.  Settlers  began  to  flock 
into  the  place,  and  business  activity  prevailed.  Mr.  Stoughton  this  year  opened  a  stock  of  gen- 
eral merchandise,  it  being  the  first  store  in  the  place.  This  was  of  great  convenience  to  the 
people,  who,  heretofore,  had  been  compelled  to  go  long  distances  for  any  article  of  household 
necessity  of  which  they  were  in  need.  Colton  &  Westcott  built  the  brick  building  which 
stands  near  the  upper  bridge,  during  this  same  season.     Other  improvements  were  also  made. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Stoughton  put  up  a  small  grist-mill,  with  one  run  of  stone.  This  supplied 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  a  short  time,  when  a  larger  one  was  built  of  brick.  In  this  were  two 
run  of  stone.  Sometime  during  the  year  1855,  this  mill  was  undermined  by  water-rats  and  fell 
— a  complete  wreck.  This  ended  Mr.  Stoughton's  milling  operations.  Soon  after  this,  he  8j)ld 
the  water-power  to  John  C.  Jenkins,  who  erected  the  present  Stoughton  Mills. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  annual  session  held  in  the  winter  of  1867-68,  passed  an 
act  incorporating  the  village,  designating  the  south  half  of  Section  5,  the  north  half  of  Section 
8,  and  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  9,  in  Township  5  north.  Range  11  east, 
as  comprising  its  limits,  and  constituting  the  inhabitants  then  dwelling  in  the  territory  described, 
or  who  might  thereafter  dwell  therein,  as  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  "  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Stoughton,"  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  such  bodies. 
The  officers  of  the  corporation  consist  of  five  Trustees,  one  Clerk,  one  Police  Justice,  one 
Assessor,  one  Treasurer,  and  one  Constable,  who  is  an  ex-officio  Marshal,  Street  Commissioner 
and  Health  Commissioner.  The  first  election  under  the  charter  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  April,  1868,  since  which  time  annual  elections  have  been  held,  resulting  as  follows : 

1868— Trustees :  James  J^orris,  President ;  Matthew  Morrison,  Matthew  Johnson,  J.  C. 
Chidester,  H.  J.  Everest;  Clerk,  Frank  Allen;  Marshal  and  Street  Commissioner,  A.  Ji^ 
Nott ;  Treasurer,  A.  C.  Croft ;  Poundmaster,  N.  Washburn. 

1869— Trustees:  F.  A.  Turner,  President;  R.  R.  Walker,  M.  Weisenberg,  J.  C.Chidister, 
John  Daws  ;  Frank  Allen.  Clerk ;  H.  A.  Hoverson,  Police  Justice ;  A.  C.  Croft,  Treasurerj  (j- 
W.  Warren,  Street  Commissioner. 
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jg70 ^Frank  A. Turner,  President;  James  Norris,.J.  H.  Warren,  8.  H.  Severson,  Andrew 

[JelsoD,  Trustees ;    A.  P.  Lusk,  Clerk ;  Hans  A.  Hoverson,  Police  Justice ;  E.  Sawyer,  Street 
Commissioner;  A.  C.  Croft,  Treasurer. 

1871— Thomas  Beattie,  President ;  William  H.  Miller,  S.  H.  Severson,  Jacob  Wettleson, 
F.  A.  Buckman,  Trustees ;  A.  P.  Lusk,  Clerk  ;  A.  B.  Nott,  Marshal ;  H.  A.  Hoverson, 
Police  Justice ;  A.  T.  Higbee,  Poundmaster ;  A.  C.  Croft,  Treasurer ;  A.  E.  Nott,  Street  Com- 
missioner. 

1872 W.  H.  Miller,*  President;  A.  A.  Flint,  George  Matthews,  Knud  Olson,   Jacob 

Wettleson,  Trustees;    H.  M.  Billings,  Clerk ;.H.  A.  Hoverson,  Assessor;  J.  0.  Cold,  Consta- 
ble and  Street  Commissioner ;  A.  T.  Higbee,  Poundmaster  ;  A.  C.  Croft,  Treasurer. 

1873— Jacob  Wettleson,  President ;  R.  S.  Allen,  T.  G.  Mandt,  E.  E.  Warren,  H.  G. 
Venoss,  Trustees ;  H.  M.  Billings,t  Clerk  ;  T.  C.  Lund,  Police  Justice ;  A.  T.  Higbee,  Pound- 
master;  Knud  Olson,  Treasurer;  W.  0.  Wettleson,  Street  Commissioner. 

1874 — Thomas  Beattie,  President ;  T.  G.  Mandt,  H.  G.-Venoss,  Nelson  Greenbank,  J.  C. 
Chidester,  Trustees ;  F.  E.  Parkinson,  Clerk ;  H.  J.  Rhodes,  Poundmaster ;  Jens  Naset, 
Treasurer. 

1875— Thomas  Beattie,  President;  T;  G.  Mandt,  Nelson  "Greenbank,  E.  E.  Warren,  H.  J. 
Everest,  Trustees ;  F.  E.  Parkinson, J  Clerk  ;  Solomon  Thayer,  Poundmaster ;  W.  0.  Wettle- 
son, Street  Commissioner. 

1876 — N.  Greenbank,  President;  K.  Olson,  E.  E.  Warren,  C.  Rasmussen,  J.  S.  Hutson, 
Trustees ;  T.  C.  Lund,  Clerk ;  J.  C.  Chandler,  Supervisor ;  Jens  J.  Naset,  Treasurer ;  H.  A. 
Hoverson,  Assessor ;  J.  M.  Hibbard,  Police  Justice ;  N.  Swager,  Marshal. 

1877— Knud  Olson,  President ;  H.  J.  Everest,  J.  C.  Chidester,  J.  S.  Hutson,  T.  G.  Mandt, 
James  Norris,  Supervisors ;  T.  C.  Lund,  Clerk ;  H.  A.  Hoverson,  Assessor ;  Jens  J.  Naset, 
Treasurer;  W.  D.  Potter,  Police  Justice;  Nels  Thompson,  Marshal  and  Street  Commissioner. 
1878 — T.  G.  Mandt,  President ;  Thomas  Lormer,  N.  Jensen,  L.  D.  Clark,  Carl  Rasmus- 
mn,  Trustees ;  L.  K.  Luse,  Clerk;  James  Norris,  Supervisor;  George  Burnett,  Treasurer;  H. 
A.. Hoverson,  Assessor ;  W.  D.  Potter,  Police  Justice  ;  J.  0.  Cold,  Marshal. 

187y — F.  A.  Turner,  President ;  Matthew  Johnson,  J.  C.  Chidester,  Knud  Olson,  James 
Norris,  Trustees ;  T.  C.  Lund,  Clerk ;  Thomas  Beattie,  Supervisor ;  J.  G.  Baker,  Treasurer  ; 
H.  A.  Hoverson,  Assessor;  0.  F.  Tipple,  Police  Justice;  W.  0.  Wettleson,  Marshal. 

1880— T.  G.  Mandt,  President ;  K.  Olson,  M.  Johnson,  H.  M./Tusler,  D.  L.  Rothe,  Trust- 
«es ;  Charles  Davis,  Clerk ;  L.  K.  Luse,  Supervisor  ;  J.  G.  Baker,  Treasurer ;  H.  A.  Hover- 
oa,  Assessor ;  J.  M.  Clancy,  Police  Justice  ;  J.  C.  Chidester,  Marshal. 

The  first  ordinance  passed  by  the  board  was  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  animals  from 
mnmng  at  large  ;  the  second  to  restrain  drunkards.  The  next  step  was  to  provide  sidewalks 
tor  the  village.  License  was  granted  this  year  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  the  sum 
of  $60  per  year  for  the  retailer  and  $40  for  the  wholesale  dealer. 

License,  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  has  been  granted  each  year  by  the  village 
ooavd.  In  1872,  on  the  proposition  to  grant  the  same  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  board  was  a 
p  ^o  pf  the  members  voting  for  and  two  against  license.  The  casting  vote  was -then  with 
the  Resident,  W.  H.  Miller,  who  voted  no,  and  then  immediately  handed  in  his  resignation  as 
&  member  of  the  board.  Thomas  Beattie  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  was  also  elected 
y  the  board  as  President.     The  question  again  coming  up,  Mr.  Beattie  gave  the  casting  vote 

A  Reminiscence.— A  writer  in  the  Stoughton  Courier,  in  1876,  had  this  to  say  of  the  place  : 

wss  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  voice  of  civilization,  culture,  education  and  refinement 

u  Q  not  be  heard  where  now  are  busy  streets,  bounded  with  neat  places  of  business,  art  and 

progress  on  either  side.     The  beautiful  elevations  where  then  the  untutored  savage  walked  with 

L f  y  ™'®''  ^^d  pitched  his  tent,  clad  in  native  simplicity,  caring  for  naught  save  present  phy- 
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sical  want,  are  now  locations  of  churches,  schools  and  houses  of  refinement.  The  Indian  trail 
has  given  place  to  the  iron  rail,  that  bears  to  our  seaboards  the  product  of  industry  and  toil 
and  the  wild  screech  of  the  juvenile  savage  is  succeeded  by  the  merry  song  of  the  boy  that '  can't 
tell  a  lie,'  but  may  be  President.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  pride  of  our  then  new  town  con- 
sisted in  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  two  hotels  of  small  degree,  two  stores,  a  blacksmith-shop,  and 
about  a  dozen  dwellings,  accommodating  less  than  a  huildred  souls.  Everybody  knew  all  about 
his  neighbors  and  his  neighbors'  business,  and  confidently  predicted  a  future  of  prosperity  to  th& 
village  that  was  their  beau  ideal,  but  hard  times  and  scenes  of  adversity  came  hand-in- hand  with 
those  of  prosperity.  A  new  brick  flouring-mill  was  erected,  only  to  tumble  down  over  a  quick- 
sand foundation,  and  all  the  people  were  in  sackcloth.  The  iron  horse  furnished  glad  music  to 
business  men  who  loaded  her  trains,  only  to  be  followed  by  losses  in  business,  and  her  stores 
increased  from  two  to  a  dozen,  were  nearly  all  closed  in  the  '  hard  times  of  '57,'  bv  ruthless 
creditors.  But  the  motto  of  the  little  town  was  '  onward.'  In  all  her  adversity  she  never  fal- 
tered, but  made  the  most  of  her  misfortunes.  Now  she  boasts  of  iron  bridges  instead  of  sunken 
ones  of  wood  ;  of  improved  streets,  walks  and  residences  ;  of  an  excellent  and  popular  mill ;  of 
the  celebrated  '  Stoughton  Wagon  Works, '  including  a  foundry,  that  has  done  so  much  in  adding 
to  the  growth,  population  and  prosperity  of  the  village,  and  of  numerous  other  works  of  manu- 
facture and  enterprise,  all  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  notwithstanding  all  the  talk  about 
'hard  and  soft  money.'  A  fine  two-story  schoolhouse  and  seven  churches,  are  proof  that  our 
people  have  not  been  asleep  as  to  the  wants  of  educational  or  spiritual  improvement,  and  the 
civic  and  social  relations  among  our  inhabitants  are  eminently  harmonious.  Three  good  hotels 
now  furnish  desirable  accommodations  to  strangers  and  the  traveling  public,  and  Stoughton,  with 
its  river  and  lake  inducements  to  the  sporting  man,  has  become  a  desirable  locality  to  recuper- 
ate the  overworn  energies  of  sedentary  life.  A  commodious  and  well-shaded  park  for  public, 
celebrations,  with  a  racing  track  in  good  order,  is  a  recent  feature  of  improvement  in  the 
town." 

Public  Schools. — From  the  little  old  schoolhouse  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  a  begin- 
ning, there  is  now  a  fine  three-story  brick  building,  standing  on  an  eminence  east  of  the  river, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  to  be  found  in  this' section.  This  building  was  formally 
opened  in  December,  1862,  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Robert  Sewell,  an  address  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  and  remarks  by  County  Superintendent  Barlow  and  others, 
interspersed  with  band  music"  and  choir  singing.  For  fifteen  years  this  building  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  village,  but  in  1877  an  addition  was  built,  by  which  three  more  rooms  were  added. 
The  graded  system  was  adopted  at  an  early  day,  and,  on  the  passage  of  the  law,  in  1875,  a,  free 
high  school  was  established.  At  present,  the  value  of  the  school  building  and  grounds  is  estimated 
at  $10,000.  In  the  district  are  404  children  of  school  age,  380  of  whom  were  enrolled  the 
past  year  in  the  various  departments.  Since  1866,  the  following  named  have  been  employed  as 
teachers  :  W.  M.  Lawrence,  Nellie  French,  Adele  Duncan,  Miss  0.  M.  Caprell,  F.  E.  Parkinson, 
Mary  E.  Vedder,  Maria  E.  Lawton,  George  Breuseau,  Nellie  Belden,  Nellie  Parkinson,  Miss  H. 
E.  Main,  C.  H.  Faulks,  Miss  L.  Campbell,  Miss  A.  S.  Powers,  George  W.  Currier,  H.  L.  Alden, 
L.  D.  Roberts,  Miss  Marilla  Douglas,  Miss  M.  Stebbins,  Annie  Wyman,  Carrie  Pierpont,  Mary 
Gantt,  Annie  Sewell,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hubbs,  J.  S.  Maxon,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Maxon,  A.  R.  Ames. 

Lecture  Association. — In  the  fall  of  1877,  an  association  was  formed,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  course  of  lectures  durmg 
the  winter  months.  Among  those  taking  a  special  interest  in  the  matter  were  George  W.  Cur- 
rier, L.  D.  Clark,  0.  M.  Turner,  T.  W.  Evans,  A.  A.  Flint,  W.  H.  Leedle,  H.  M.  Tusler,  A. 
H.  Isham,  J.  S.  Hutson,  W.  D.  Potter,  A.  T.  Higbee,  C.  E.  Parrish,  C.  J.  Melaaa,  G.  W. 
Wood,  H.  W.  Hale  and  H.  J.  Nichols.  George  W.  Currier  was  made  President  of  the  associar 
tion. 

Post  Office. — A  post  office  was  established  here  in  1848,  with  Forest  Henry  as  Postmaster. 
He  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  Thomas  Howland,  who  continued  until  1853,  when  E.  Beards- 
ley  was  appointed.     On  account  of  his  intention  to  support  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency 
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in  1856  he  resigned  the  office,  and  Emerson  F.  Giles  received  the  appointment.  Mr.  Giles  soon 
after  hoisted  a  Fremont  flag,  and  was  in  consequence  removed.  Squire  Sibley  taking  the  office, 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  John  R.  Boyce  was  then  appointed,  and  held  the  office  until 
1865  when  A.  C.  Croft  was  commissioned,  and  held  the  office  until  February  20,  1875, 
when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Minnesota,  where  he  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the 
Bock  County  Herald.  J.  M.  Hibbard,  who  had  been  assistant  under  Mr.  Croft  for  nearly  six 
years,  was  now  commissioned  as  Postmaster,  which  position  he  yet  holds.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
office  by  Miss  Mira  Warren,  who  discharges  the  duties  of  assistant  in  a  manner  to  win  the  praise 
of  the  patrons  of  the  office.  At  the  time  Postmaster  .Hibbard  took  control  of  the  office,  there 
were  175  call  boxes,  and  10  lock  boxes.  There  are  now  460  call  boxes,  and  56  lock  boxes. 
Stoughton  was  designated  as  a  money-order  office  on  July  1,  1369.  The  first  order  was  issued 
to  Michael  Campbell  for  the  sum  of  $50.  The  first  order  paid  by  this  office  was  to  Mrs.  Isabel 
Edwards. 

Stoughton  Fair  Association. — Pursuant  to  a  call,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  village  hall, 
Tuesday  evening,  September  30,  1879,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association  under  the 
above  name.  After  the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  signing  articles  of  agreement  by 
those  desirous  of  becoming  identified  with  the  enterprise,  S.  H.  Severson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; WiUiam  E.  CoUady,  Hiram  Baker,  Oliver  Johnson,  J.  M.  Hofi"man,  Edward  Fellows, 
George  Nearson,  Ole  Everson,  Vice  Presidents  ;  C.  E.  Parrish,  Secretary ;  George  Dow,  Treas- 
urer. The  officers  were  made  an  Executive  Committee,  and  empowered  to  select  grounds,  erect 
buildings  and  arrange  for  holding  fairs. 

Turner's  Park  was  secured  by  the  officers  of  the  association,  and  a  series  of  monthly  fairs 
determined  upon.  Saturday,  October  24,  1879,  was  the  day  advertised  for  the  first  exhibition. 
Although  it  had  been  insufficiently  advertised,  a  large  gathering  was  in  attendance,  and  a  cr.edita- 
ble  amount  of  stock  was  placed  upon  exhibition.  Six  races  took  place,  affiarding  an  exciting 
amusement.     An  auction  sale  of  stock  followed  the  regular  exhibition. 

The  second  fair  was  held  Saturday,  November  22,  and  was  quite  largely  attended,  consid- 
ering the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  teams,  and  a  large  number 
witnessed  the  races  at  the  driving  park.  A  number  of  head  of  stock  was  on  exhibition,  and  a 
number  of  sales  made  at  the  auction.  John  Patterson,  of  Pleasant  Springs,  created  some  atten- 
tion by  driving  two  yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  wagon.  Mr.  Patterson  is  a  pioneer  settler,  and 
understands  well  how  to  wield  the  whip  and  shout  "  haw  "  and  "  gee." 

No  fairs  were  held  during  the  winter  months  following.  The  third  fair  was  held  Monday, 
May  17,  1880.  Over  $100  were  offered  in  purses  and  premiums.  The  village  paper  of  May 
22,  said  of  this  fair :  "  Shortly  after  sunrise  on  Monday  morning,  our  ever  lively  village  became 
the  scene  of  unusual  excitement.  Our  citizens  were  abroad  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  star- 
spangled  banner  and  Scandinavian  flag  were  seen  floating  in  the  morning  breeze.  People  from 
the  surroundiiig  country,  clothed  in  holiday  attire,  began  to  arrive,  and  before  10  o'clock  our 
streets  were  swarming  with  humanity,  comprising  all  ages,  sects  and  nationalities.  The  officers 
of  the  Fair  Association  were  upon  the  ground  by  9  o'clock,  and  the  Secretary's  books  open  for 
entries.  The  Stoughton  Brass  Band  furnished  the  music  for  the  occasion.  Financially,  the  fair 
was  a  success,  and  sufficient  funds  were  realized  to  pay  up  the  associations  indebtedness." 

Stoughton  Oornet  Band. — This  band  was  organized  in  1854,  and  was  composed  of  sixteen 
members— E.  J.  Leavitt,  R.  Bartell,  John  Daws,  George  Pellage,  Theodore  Colladav,  Charles 
JJodge,  John  Dodge,  James  Brown,  C.  Beardsley,  John  Colladay,  John  Flanigan,  R.  Pritchard, 
^  Carr,  George  Colladay,  S.  Pitts  and  William  Pitts.  R.  Barbell  was  chosen  as  leader,  E.  J. 
i®""  instructor.  Their  advancement  in  musical  science  and  skill  was  so  great  that  in  1858, 
the  band  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  their  services  were  gen- 
erally in  request  on  public  occasions  far  and  near.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  war,  the  band 
was  reorganized  and  enlisted  as  the  regimental  band  of  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin.  Those  composing 
tae  company  at  that  time  were  E.  J.  Leavitt,  T.  P.  Camp,  John  Daws,  G.  H.  Warren,  E.  Daws, 
iieodore  Colladay,  J.  M.  Daws,  John  Nicholas,  Charles  Dodge,  John  Dodge,  James  Brown, 
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John  Colladay,  B.  Ralph,  R.  Pritchard  and  George  Colladay.  At  the  expiration  of  eleven 
months  they  were  discharged,  when  they  came  home,  again  re-organized  and  re-enlisted  as  head- 
quarter's  band  of  Gen.  Curtiss.  As  such  they  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  when 
they  returned  to  their  homes.  The  next  move  was  to  again  perfect  their  organization,  which 
was  done,  the  following  named  composing  the  number :  E.  J.  Leavitt,  leader ;  T.  P. 
Camp,  John  Daws,  J.  Wettleson,  G.  H.  Warren,  0.  Isham,  A.  M.  Isham,  George  Pellace,  E. 
Daws,  A.  Nelson,  A.  E.  Nott,  Theodore  Colladay,  J.  M.  Daws,  Clarence  Sawyer,  Seymour 
Stoughton.  They  now  adopted  the  name  of  Ijeavitt's  Cornet  Band,  electing  John  Daws,  Presi- 
dent ;  A.  E.  Nott,  business  manager.  Again  their  services  were  in  demand  for  political 
parties,  celebrations  and  social  parties.  Mr.  Leavitt  continued  as  leader  of  the  band  until 
1868,  when  he  left  the  village.  John  Daws  was  then  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  continuing  as 
such  until  1876,  when  he  retired  and  Chauncey  Isham  was  elected.  After  Mr.  Leavitt's  with- 
drawal, the  name  Stoughton  Cornet  Band  was  again  resumed.  Mr.  Isham  served  for  about 
one  year  when  he  died. 

Some  of  Stoughton' s  Honored  Dead.* — William  H.  Miller  was  born  in  Troy,  Waldo  Co., 
Me.,  February  29,  1816  At  an  early  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner  and  shoemaker  in 
Cornish,  and,  having  mastered  his  trade,  engaged  in  business  there  for  himself.  He  was  success- 
ful, but  success  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  his  health,  which  broke  down  in  1850,  through 
excessive  and  unremitting  labor.  In  the  following  year,  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on 
a  farm  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  this  county.  In  1868,  he  came  to  Stoughton,  and  again  engaged 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  but  failing  health  led  him  to  seek  a  milder  climate.  He  there- 
fore removed  to  Florida,  and  opened  a  fruit  farm  near  Bronson  ;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  his  mala- 
dies prevailed,  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  1879,  he  died.  In  politics,  he  was,  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party,  a  Republican,  and  aided  much  in  building  up  and  sustaining  that  party  in  his 
section  of  the  county.  Beside  holding  town  oflSces,  he  represented  his  district  in  the  Assemblies 
of  1863  and  1864.  Being  in  Rhode  Island  at  the  time  of  the  Dorr  rebellion,  he  served  the 
State  as  a  soldier  in  that  bloodless  war.  When  war  seemed  imminent  with  Great  Britain,  pending 
the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary  question,  he  promptly  offered  himself  as  a  substitute 
for  a  friend  who  was  drafted.  In  the  early  days  of  1861,  when  told  that  a  son  had  enlisted,  he 
simply  remarked,  "  He  has  only  done  his  duty."  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  gave  time  and  liberally  of  his  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Christ.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  at  death  left  a  wife  and  eight  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Mr.  Miller  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was 
faithful  to  every  trust,  quiet  and  unassuming,  content  to  do  the  duties  that  came  to  his  hands, 
being  ambitious  only  to  do  good. 

Nahum  Parker  immigrated  to  this  State  in  1845,  and  ten  years  later  settled  in  Stoughton, 
■where  he  died  April  7,  1880.  A  local  writer  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  Concerning  his  traits  of 
character  as  a  man  and  citizen,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  his  praise.  He  was  industrious,  -en- 
terprising, virtuous,  refined,  genial  and  generous,  patriotic  and  magnanimous.  He  loved  his 
country ;  he  gloried  in  his  citizenship  ;  he  esteemed  it  a  great  excellency  of  character  to  be  a 
true  patriot  under  this  Government,  in  this  land  of  freedom  and  free  institutions.  He  was  a 
very  honest  man  in  all  his  business  transactions — his  word  was  his  bond.  He  believed  that  an 
honest  man  was  the  noblest  work  of  God  ;  and  as  he  believed,  so  he  was  in  life,  every  inch  of 
him  an  honest  man.  If  ever  a  man  lived  who  had  a  better  reputation  in  this  respect,  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  him.  His  character  for  honesty  was  above  suspicion.  He  paid  his  debts.  He 
promised  only  to  fulfill.  All  who  sustained  business  relations  with  him  found  his  word  equal  to 
gold.  Like  the  sturdy,  honest  old  hills  of  New  England  and  his  native  State,  you  always  knew 
where  to  find  him.  He  was  a  model  man  in  his  social  relations ;  he  loved  his  home ;  his  family 
was  dear  to  his  heart ;  he  took  great  satisfaction  in  being  at  home,  where  his  joys  were  centered, 
and  in  providing  for  his  own  household.  He  was  a  very  patient  man.  I  never  saw  a  more  pa- 
tient man  in  my  life  than  he  was  in  his  last  sickness ;  and  even  when  the  time  came  that  it  was 

*  A  biosraphioal  notice  of  the  late  Luke  Stonghton  is  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  in  the  article  headed  "  Some  of  Dane  Conn  y » 
Distingaished  Dead." — Ed. 
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evident  to  his  own  mind  that  he  was  fast  approaching  the  dark  river,  that  the  profoundest  med- 
ical skill  was  inadequate  to  reach  his  case,  he  uttered  no  complaint,  but  wore  the  same  patient  ex- 
pression as  before.     He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  daughters  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  to  mourn 

his  loss." 

Among  the  pioneer  preachers  of  Wisconsin,  few  were  better  known  and  none  more  uni- 
versally beloved  than  Rev.  Robert  Sewell,  who  for  many  years  ministered  to  the  little  band  of 
Congregationalists  in  this  village.  Robert  Sewell  was  born  August  8,  1798,  in  Halstead,  En- 
gland. His  father,  Deacon  Isaac  Sewell,  was  a  man  of  sterling  Christian  integrity  and  influence ; 
by  character  and  lineage  a  stanch  Independent.  He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  E.'  Cope,  D.  D., 
and  before  his  marriage  was  licensed  to  preach.  It  was  his  deliberate  choice  and  joy  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  his  loved  Savior  without  compensation  whenever  he  found  opportunity. 

A  few  years  subsequent  to  his  marriage,  he  removed  to  America,  finding  a  temporary  home 
in  Canada.  There  he  gathered  a  Congregational  Church,  whose  urgent  invitation  to  become 
their  Pastor  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline.  He  selected  Madison,  N.  J.,  for  his  home,  where, 
entering  into  business,  he  mainly  resided  till  he  removed  West.  In  the  summer  of  1853,  he 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Fulton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  and  shortly  commenced  preaching  with  the 
Congregational  Churches  at  Fulton  and  Cooksville.  The  following  spring,  he  yielded  to  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  friends  that,  under  changed  circumstances,  he  should  consent  to  be  or- 
dained and  become  Pastor  to  the  Fulton  Church.  The  church  at  Cooksville  having  later  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  the  village  of  Stoughton,  he  removed  his  residence  thither  in  December, 
1858.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  and  preach  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  excepting  one 
interval,  when  he  was  ministering  to  a  church  he  had  gathered  and  organized  at  Brooklyn, 
tffelve  miles  distant,  and  to  which  he  continued  to  preach  till  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  exposure 
incident  to  the  travel  from  his  home. 

Having  just  entered  on  a  new  year  of  home  missionary  labor  with  the  Stoughton  Church,  and 
as  keenly  enjoying  his  ministerial  labors  as  ever  in  his  life,  his  vigor  of  mind  and  utterance 
unimpaired,  he  was  attacked  with  a  sickness  that  kept  him  out  of  the  pulpit  but  one  Sabbath. 
He  was  convalescing  rapidly  from  it,  when,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  11,  1874,  while 
silting  by  his  fireside  with. his  family,  he  fell  over  into  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  died  instantly. 
God  granted  him  his  twofold  wish.  In  that  illness.  He  took  away  all  lingering  fear  of  death, 
and  He  suffered  him  to  die  "  with  the  harness  on."  Up  to  the  last,  he  delighted  in  all  the  min- 
istrations of  the  Sabbath,  and  gladly  used  for  his  Redeemer  all  the  treasures  that  his  constantly 
active  mind  had  gathered  from  every  quarter.  Through  his  life,  he  sought  the  privilege  rather 
than  the  fame  of  good  deeds,  the  gain  and  use  of  knowledge  instead  of  ics  reputation  and  praise. 
The  record  of  the  many  liberal  things  that  his  heart  devised  and  his  hands  wrought  is  with  the 
Master  whom  he  loved  and  served.  Doing  good  was  his  highest  joy.  This  made  his  life  a  pow- 
erful demonstration  of  Christian  love,  and  secured  for  him  universal  confidence  and  good-will.  A 
clear  thinker,  from  the  outset  of  his  ministry  till  its  close  a  student  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
ocriptures,  as  studious  of  God's  revelations  in  his  works  as  in  his  words,  and  ever  impelled 
by  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  souls,  he  gained  great  personal  influence  over  his 
hearers.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  Father  Sewell  to  almost  every  person  in  the  village  and  sur- 
rounding country,  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  ministers,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  lay  away 
K)  rest  the  departed  of  other  flocks. 

Manufactories. — The  situation  of  Stoughton,  its  fine  water-power,  and  access  to  the  markets 
Us  *'°"'''''"y>  Make  it  a  good  manufacturing  point,  which  at  present  is  being  well  developed, 
iae  farst  manufactory  of  importance  was  that  of  the 

St  l"^^^'"'  ^^^^- — ^^  already  remarked,  the  first  grist-mill  erected  in  the  place  was  by  Luke 
ed'fi  K  ' '"  ^^^^1  *  stuall  affair,  which  was  afterward  torn  down  on  the  completion  of  a  better 
mce  by  the  same  person.  The  second  mill  was  undermined  by  the  water-rats  and  fell— a 
anoth"  ^'"  j"'^"  ■'^'"*  Stoughton  then  sold  the,  water-power  to  John  C.  Jenkins,  who  erected 
]Jv  ■  ''®"®'"  ™''^  *  ^^^''^  distance  below  the  first.  After  operating  it  a  few  years  Mr 
rasins,  m  July,  1864,  deeded  it  to  Walker,  Williams  &  Co.,  who,  in  April,  1867,  sold  to 
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Norris  &  Beattie.  In  1879,  Mr.  Beattie  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Dow,  who,  together  with  Mr. 
Norris,  continues  to  run  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Norris  &  Dow.  As  originally  built  the  mill 
had  three  run  of  stone ;  one  run  was  afterward  added  by  Walker,  Williams  &  Co..  and  three 
more  by  Norris  &  Beattie.  Of  the  seven  run  of  stone,  five  are  used  for  general  manufacture 
and  two  on  custom  work.  For  some  years  past,  about  100  barrels  per  day  have  been  manu- 
factured for  the  general  trade.  Ten  men  find  employment  in  the  mill.  Three  brands  of  flour 
are  made — Minnesota  Patent,  Stoughton  Straight  and  Extra.  Six  of  the  most  improved  water- 
wheels  are  in  constant  use.  Three  of  them  are  Lefiiel's,  one  Noyes'  improved,  one  Houston's 
improved  and  one  Stout,  Mills  &  Temple's,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  All  of  them  are  the  improved 
turbine  wheel.  These  six  wheels  run  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  mill.  All  the  machinery 
and  the  last-mentioned  water-wheel  are  furnished  by  Stout,  Mills  &  Temple,  of  Dayton,  Ohio 
and  consist  of  the  best  and  most  improved  machinery  now  in  use.  The  bolting  chest  in  use  cost 
$2,500,  the  bolting  cloth  used  in  its  construction  being  of  silk  manufactured  in  France.  They 
import  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  from  Minnesota,  from  which  is  manufactured  a  superior  article 
of  flour.  Norris  &  Dow,  erected,  in  1877,  near  the  depot,  an  elevator  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
grain  received  from  the  West,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  handle  the  grain  purchased  in  this 
vicinity.  They  have  also  a  Fairbank  track-scale  by  the  side  of  the  elevator,  with  a  weighing 
capacity  of  thirty  tons.  This  enables  them  to  ascertain  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  received, 
or  the  amount  of  flour,  grain  or  other  produce  shipped. 

Stoughton  Wagon  Works. — The  vjllage  of  Stotighton  has  secured,  since  1865,  quite  a  rep- 
utation as  a  manufacturing  point.  In  the  year  mentioned,  T.  G.  Mandt,  in  a  small  shop  erected 
by  his  own  hands,  on  a  capital  of  f  100,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  employing  no 
help,  but  doing  all  the  work  himself,  being  a  practical  wagon-maker  and  blacksmith.  From 
this  small  beginning,  through  a  period  of  financial  depression,  on  a  downward  market  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  he  has  built  up  a  business  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  The  small  shop, 
barely  large  enough  for  one  or  two  men  to  be  engaged  at  work,  has  grown  into  fifteen  large 
buildings,  covering  seven  acres  of  ground.  The  main  building,  erected  during  the  summer  of 
1880,  and  used-as  the  wood-work  department,  is  162x44  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  in  addition 
to  which,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  is  a  building  44x80  feet,  two  stories  high.  The  building  in 
which  the  ofiBce  is  located  is  56x60,  two  stories  high,  a  part  of  which  is  used  for  the  storage  of 
hardware  and  iron,  the  ironing  of  wheels,  and  other  articles.  The  machine-shop  and  foundry  is 
44x60,  and  is  fitted  up  with  lathes,  punches,  cutting-machines,  and  other  utensils  used  in  the 
business.  The  repair  department  is  a  two-story  building,  3tx90,  where  all  kinds  of  vehicles  and 
agricultural  machinery  are  repaired.  In  addition  to  these  are  drying-rooms,  paint  shops,  stor- 
age rooms  and  other  necessary  buildings,  making  one  of  the  most  complete  manufactories  in  the 
country.  The  present  capacity  of  the  works  is  one  wagon  complete  every  twenty  minutes,  be- 
sides about  1,000  buggies  and  carriages  of  various  descriptions,  2,000  sleighs,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  drags  and  other  agricultural  implements  yearly.  In  his  annual  circular  for  1880,  the  pro- 
prietor says : 

"  My  trade  is  not  spread  over  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  for,  wherever  my 
wagons  have  once  been  introduced,  the  acknowledged  superiority  over  all  other  wagons  has 
made  them  the  '  leading  wagon  ;'  and  a  healthy  and  steadily  increasing  demand,  where  they  are 
best  known,  has  not  necessitated  a  wide  range  of  territory.  I  can,  with  just  pride,  boast  that 
my  wagons  are  invariably  sold  by  the  best  and  most  responsible  parties  throughout  the  West, 
and  have  yet  to  find  one  single  instance  where  a  responsible  firm  have  commenced  selling  my 
goods,  that  have  given  them  up  for  other  wagons." 

The  local  trade  of  Mr.  Mandt  speaks  well  for  his  work,  he  virtually  controlling  the  trade 
for  forty  miles  around.     Among  the  points  of  excelfence  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  are : 

1.  They  are  made  of  the  very  best  selected  and  thoroughly  seasoned  wood. 

2.  The  woodwork,  before  being  ironed,  has  invariably  ttfo  coats  of  linseed  oil,  gf^- 
ually  dried  into  the  wood  by  a  drying  process.  Every  piece  in  the  gearing  is  put  together  m 
white  lead  when  ironed.     The  felloes  are  soaked  in  boiling  oil. 
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3.  They  are  the  easiest  running,  the  skeins  being  set  ■with  a  gauge,  so  that  each  skein  is 
invariably  alike,  and,  consequently,  every  wagon  is  exact  and  there  is  no  variation  in  ease  of 
draft.  Skeins  are  all  heated  and  driven  on  the  axle  in  white  lead,  this  process  being  obtained  by- 
careful  study  and  long  experience. 

4.  Has  a  patent  tongue  spring  (T.  G.  Mandt's  patent),  which  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  hoM 
longue  in  any  position ;  lessens  weight  on  horses'  necks  ;  is  light,  simple,  and  can  never  get  out 

of  rig. 

5.  The  bottom  of  box  is  arranged  with  a  cleat  in  front  of  forward  bolster,  preventing  the 
sway -bar  from  rubbing  on  reach. 

'  6.  There  is  a  safety-catch  on  the  end  of  each  tongue,  thereby  preventing  it  from  falling 
out  of  the  neck-yoke  ring,  even  if  tugs, unhitch,  or  whiffletree,  clevises,  etc.,  fall  out,  and  runa- 
ways and  accidents  in  most  instances  prevented. 

7.  The  tongue-iron,  near  the  hold-back,  is  doubled  and  drawn  out,  which  prevents  the 
rings  in  the  neck-yoke  from  wearing  the  tongue,  and  is  thirty -four  inches  long,  being  tvice  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  tongue-iron,  and  hinders  the  horses  from  gnawing  the  tongue. 

8.  The  two  hub  bands  next  to  the  spokes  are  not  driven  up  to  the  spokes  within  half  an 
inch,  giving  water  and  mud,  naturally  accumulating  there  in  wet  weather,  a  chance  to  run  off. 
On  most  wagons  these  bands  are  driven  close  up,  and  even  into  the  spokes,  enough  so  as  to  admit 
water  into  the  wood,  thereby  rotting  the  hubs  and  spokes.  Have  also  a  small,  half-oval  band  on 
the  front  of  hub  bands,  adding  materially  to  outside  finish  of  the  hub. 

Many  points  of  excellence  are  also  claimed  for^he  carriages,  some  of  which  are  covered  by 
letters  patent.  In  the  transaction  of  his  business,  Mr.  Mandt  employs  110  hands,  and  pays  out 
for  labor  over  $4,000  per  month.  From  the  small  beginning  already  noted,  Mr.  Mandt's  sales 
increased  to  $162,000  in  1878,  and  $300,000  in  1880. 

Eriehon  Bros.'  Wagon-Shop. — In  1874,  K.  Erickson  opened  a  small  shop  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  plows  and  the  repair  of  agricultural  machinery.  In  1876,  a  partnership  was 
formed  with  his  hrother,  Iver  Erickson,  and  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages  was 
added.  The  firm  employs  from  six  to  ten  hands  throughout  the  year,  and  turns  out  good  work. 
A.  Flyte. — This  gentleman  commenced  business  in  this  place  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  is 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Yahara.  He  employs  from  four  to  ten  men  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  his  wagon  and  carriage  manufactory. 

Stoughton  State  Bank. — This  institution  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  organized 
under  the  general  banking  law  of  the  State,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  In  1878.  they  built  a 
fine  two-story  bank  building,  with  basement,  which  they  occupied  in  December  of  that  year. 
The  deposits  have  gradually  increased,  until  at  present  the  average  is  about  $70,000.  A  large 
amount  of  money  passes  through  this  bank  annually,  of  which  the  tobacco  interest  requires 
nearly  $200,000,  and  flour  $50,000,  per  year.  The  present  Directors  are  0.  M.  Turner,  George 
Dow,  M.  Johnson  and  H.  H.  Giles ;  0.  M.  Turner,  President;  M.  Johnson,  Vice  President; 
Robe  Dow,  Cashier. 

Tobacco  Trade. — The  first  tobacco  bought  in  this  market  by  a  local  buyer,  for  shipment  oh 
his  own  account,  was  by  Matthew  Johnson,  in  1871.  But  little  was  raised  that  year,  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  grown  in  this  neighborhood  being  sold  at  Edgerton,  the  shipments  from  this 
station  amounting  to  25,000  pounds.  For  several  years  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  only  local  buyer, 
but  there  were  buyers  from  the  East  who  came  out  during  the  season.  Such  warehouses  as  could 
be  obtained  were  .used  until  1877,  when  James  S.  Hutson  erected  one  near  the  depot,  since 
which  time  seven  others  have  been  built,  by  M.  Oppenheimer,  Bunzl  &  Dormit,  and  Johnson  k 

•     rurner.    The  last  party,  in  the  fall  of  1879,  erected  a  house  40x104,  24-foot  posts,  and  base- 
ment 9  feet,  the  storage  capacity  of  which  is  5,000  cases,  of  400  pounds   each.      The  other 

j     warehouses  of  the  village  will  hold  about  8,000  cases.     During  the  winter,  about  200  men  find 
employment  in  the  various  warehouses.      During  the  years  1871  to  1880,  inclusive,   were 

^  5™PP,  ol^^^P^'^^'^^^y  25,800,  773,790,  814,930, 1,752,710,  339,100,  888,650, 1,385,370,  1,746.- 
360, 1,830,960,  3,000,000  pounds. 
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Planing-Mill. — Near  the  depot  is  located  the  planing-mill  of  S.  H.  Severson  &  Co.  This  mill 
was  erected  in  1867,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Leavitt,  and  sold  by  him  two  years  after  to  Miller  &  Stoughton- 
bought  back  in  about  one  yeat,  and  run  by  Leavitt  &  Sheldon,  until  1871,  wheii  ifrwas  purchased 
by  S.  H.  Severson  &  Co.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  latter  party,  new  machin- 
ery added,  making  it  one  of  the  most  complete  mills  in  this  section  of  the  State.  In  addition 
to  general  custom  work  of  planing,  sawing  and  turning,  Severson  &  Co.  commenced  the  manu- 
facture, in  the  spring  of  1878,  of  Fawcett's  patent  blinds,  an  invention  of  which  they  have  the 
exclusive  control  in  this  State.  In  this  blind,  the  slats'  are  made  to  interlock  in  such  a  manner, 
when  closed,  as  to  exclude  not  only  every  ray  of  light,  but  also  wind,  dust,  rain  and  snow.  In 
place  of  a  staple,  as  in  common  blinds,  this  blind  has  a  clip  which  holds  the  slats  to  their  place 
and  keeps  them  from  rattling.  There  is  also  a  lock  at  the  lower  end  of  the  operating  rod,  by 
which  you  can  fasten  the  slats  shut,  open,  or  part  way  open,  and  hold  them  to  their  place.  There 
is  no  opening  between  the  stiles  and  ends  of  slats  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  your  carpets 
and  upholstery,  as  in  the  old  style,  The  fastenings  do  not  allow  the  slats  to  open  only  horizon- 
tally, so  no  rain  will  ever  beat  into  the  windows.  About  8,000  pairs  are  made  yearly.  The 
firm  also  manufacture  the  sliding  window  screens,  of  which  a  large  number  are  made  yearly. 
Twelve  men  at-e  regularly  employed  in  their  establishment,  which  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  Stoughton. 

Cheese  Factory. — In  1872,  Sidney  Emmes  erected  a  factory  in  the  town  of.  Rutland  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cheese.  The  enterprise  was  successful,  but,  thinking  to  enlarge 
his  Business,  he  tore  down  the  buildingthe-  same  fall  and  removed  it  to  this  place,  re-erected  it, 
and  commenced  manufacturing  a  superior  article.  He  manufactured  but  one  season,  was  taken 
suddenly  sick  and  died.  No  one  desiring  to  continue  the  business,  the  building  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Matthew  Johnson,  who  transformed  it  into  a  tenement  house. 

Qongregational  GhuroJi. — On  the  19th  day  of  April,  1857,  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Cookville  voted  unanimously  to  remove  their  place  of  meeting  to  the  village  of 
Stoughton,  and  that  the  organization  should  be  known  as  the  "  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Stoughton."  The  first  meeting  at  the  latter  place  was  held  Sunday,  May  3,  of  the  same  year. 
Those  comprising  the  organization  were  Abner  Barlow  and  wife,  James  Gillis  and  wife,  Greorge 
Gillis  and  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hume,  David  Gillis  and  wife,  Mrs.  Betsy  B.  Johnson,  Andrew 
Erskine  and  wife, Luke  Joslyn  and  wife,L.  M.  Van  Buren  and  wife, Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Boyce  and  Mrs. 
Maria  Dawes.  The  congregation  elected  from  their  number  James  Gillis,  Luke  Joslyn  and  L.  M. 
Van  Buren,  Elders,  and  they  were  duly  ordained  to  the  work.  Rev.  Robert  Sewell,  the  founder  of 
the  church,  was  chosen  its  Pastor,  and  served  as  such  until  his  death  in  1874,  save  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  when  Rev.  M.  M.  Martin  served  as  supply.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Church, 
held  May  29,  1863,  it  was  resolved  to  change  the  name  of  the  church  from  the  "First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Stoughton"  to  the  "First  Congregational  Church  of  Stoughton,"  and  to  be 
hereafter  governed  by  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  latter  body.  About  this  time,  steps  were  taken 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  building,  which  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Living  God,  December  31,  1863.  Rev.  R.  Sewell  made  the  invocation.  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney, 
of  Janesville,  read  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  followed  by  prayer  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Bos- 
worth,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  M.  P.  Kinney  then  delivered  an  appropriate 
and  eloquent  sermon,  from  Ex.,  xx,  24:  "In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name."  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  address.  Rev.  L.  Taylor,  of  Madison,  offered  up  the  dedicatory  prayer.  The 
Trustees  of  the  church,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  were  Ray  Jenkins,  John  R.  Boyce  and  Luke 
Joslyn.     Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Sewell,  no  regular  Pastor  has  been  employed. 

Universalist  Church. — The  first  preaching  by  a  minister  of  this  denomination  was  held  in 
the  old  schoolhouse,  wherein  a  society  was  formed  in  1857.  During  the  following  year,  a  neat 
church  edifice  of  cream-colored  brick  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000.  In  this  house  regular  services  have  since  been  held,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Revs. 
B.  F.  Dodge,  Mr.  Peck,  B.  F.  Rodgers,  Miss  Swartz,  J.  C.  Crawford,  Mr.  Howe,  L.  B. 
Mason,  E.  Garfield  and  S.  W.  Sutton.     Rev.  Mr.  Garfield's  pastorate  extended  over  a  period 
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of  seven  years,  from  1870  to  1877,  since  which  time  Rev.  Mr.  Sutton  has  served,  and  under 
whose  administration  a  church  organization  was  formed  June  1,  1879,  with  E.  E.  Roberts,  F. 
Isham,  Mrs.  Sophronia  Willard,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hale,  Mrs.  Adaline  Higbee,  Mrs.  Jane  Fuller, 
Mrs.  Jane  Goff,  Mrs.  Delia  Everest,  Mrs.  Roxana  Sawin,  Mrs.  Helen  Warren,  Mrs.  Elvira 
Stoughton,  Mrs.  Ann  Galley,  Mrs.  Mary  Oilman,  Miss  Mary  Nelson,  Miss  Ida  Lyon,  as  constit- 
uent members.  Three  more  have  since  been  admitted — George  M.  Burnett,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bur- 
nett, Miss  De  Ette  Allen.  The  officers  of  the  church  are  Rev.  S.  W.  Sutton,  Pastor ;  Miss 
Mary  Nelson,  Clerk  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Gilman,  Treasurer ;  E.  E.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Sophronia  Wil- 
lard, Deacons.  The  society  organization  has  fifty  members,  with  E.  E.  Roberts,  President ; 
Miss  Ida  Lyon,  Clerk;  Miss  De  Ette  Allen,  Treasurer ;  W.  W.  Key,  0.  Isham,  John  Atkinson, 
0.  M.  Turner  and  T.  G.  Taylor,  Trustees. 

Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Christ  Church. — A  church  building  was  erected  in 
1876,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Hristendahl,  Pastor  of  the  church,  which,  together 
with  the  parsonage  and  grounds,  cost  $7,500.  About  sixty-five  families  are  connected.  Trust- 
ees—J.  J.  Naset,  G.  T.  Mandt  and  A.  A.  Quale. 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Church. — Organized  Saturday,  October  6, 1866,  by  Prof.  Hasselquist, 
President  of  the  Scandinavian  Augustana  Synod.  Its  first  members  were  J.  G.  Baker  (Trustee), 
C.Hansen,  T.  G.  Mandt,  L.  T.  Lawson  (Trustee),  Christen  Hansen,  Johanna  Asmundsen,  Carl 
Rasmussen  (Trustee),  Lars  Gregorsen,  Lars  Johnsen,  Ole  Samson,  H.  C.  Asbjornsen,  Ole 
E.  Quame,  Real  Bentsen,  Paul  Lassesen,  John  Paulsen,  Paul  Johnsen,  Ole  J.  Quame,  Jorgen  J. 
Quame,  Ole  M.  Bratland,  Filing  Johannesen,  Ole  Bradley,  Mrs.  H.  Hoversen,  Mrs  Mathew 
Johnsen  and  Mrs.  K.  Olsen. 

On  the  following  day,  the  first  service  was  held,  Rev.  Prof.  Hasselquist  officiating. 

At  a  meeting  held  three  weeks  later  (October  27),  Rev.  0.  J.  Hantlestad,  from  Milwaukee,, 
was  elected  Chairman  and  J.  G.  Baker  Secretary,  and  L.  T.  Lawson,  J.  G.  Baker  and  Johann 
Asmundsen,  Deacons.  At  this  meeting,  Rev.  Hatlestad  was  elected  Pastor  of  the  congregation. 
He  was  to  preach  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks. 

At  a  regular  congregational  meeting  on  the  21st  of  April,  1867,  Rev.  Hatlestad  having 
resigned  as  Pastor  for  want  of  time,  and  a  theological  student,  J.  M.  Eggen,  being  recommended 
to  the  congregation,  he  was  unanimously  elected  and  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  accepted  the 
call.  The  Boure  congregation,  organized  at  Pleasant  Springs  June  22,  1860,  by  Rev.  P.  A. 
Rasmussen,  from  Lisbon,  111.,  expressed  at  this  meeting  a  willingness  to  unite  with  the  Stough- 
ton Church  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Eggen. 

At  a  meeting  April  24,  1867,  steps  were  taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice.  A 
lot  being  donated  by  Mr.  Luke  Stoughton,  a  church  was  the  same  year  erected  (46x30),  but 
not  completed  and  dedicated  till  1872,  the  cost  at  completion  being  $2,800. 

Rev.  Eggen  resigned  as  Pastor  of  the  church  in  March,  1871,  and  Rev.  Prof.  A.  Weenaas 
supplied  the  pulpit  temporarily  till  October,  1872,  when  Rev.  M.  Falk  Gjertsen,  of  Leland,  111., 
bemg  previously  elected  as  Pastor,  began  ministerial  work,  who  has  since  been  Pastor  in  charge. 

In  April,  1874,  a  parsonage  was  bought.  In  1877,  the  church  building  being  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  congregation,  it  was  enlarged,  its  present  size  being  30x68,  with  a  basement 
for  Sunday  school,  30x22,  at  an  additional  cost  of  $2,000,  the  present  value  of  church  property, 
including  the  parsonage,  being  between  $5,000  and  $6,000,  which  is  entirely  free  from  indebt- 
edness.   The  congregation  numbers  315  communicants,  with  about  600  souls. 

Th^  present  officers  are :     Trustees,  Knudt  Eriksen,  Carl  Rasmussen  and  Andrew  Erik- 
8en ;  Deacons,  Bendik  Grane,  Sam  Barron,  Knudt  Mikkelsen,  Ingebrigt  Quame  and  Christian 
■  ^"^m-  ^^'"■etary,  Dr.  F.  Laws ;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Eriksen. 

ine  church  has  had,  as  shown  by  its  history,  a  steady  and  vigorous  growth,  and  enjoyed 
an  mternal  as  well  as  an  external  prosperity. 

A  ^'"^'^{J'oig^,  No.  60,  I.  0.  0.  J".— This  Lodge  was  instituted  September  19,  1851,  with 
A.  Keed,  N.  G. ;  E.  H.  Lacy,  V.  G.  ;  W.  M.  Colladay,  Secretary  ;  A.  M.  Drake,  Treas- 
urer; Amos  Seward,  W. ;  A.  T.  Fleetwood,  0.  G. ;  A.  West,  I.  G, ;  Jacob  Mandeville,  R.  S. 
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N.  G.  ;  Jonathan  Mosher,  L.  S.  N.  G. ;  Charles  Smith,  Cond. ;  H.  P.  Colton,  R.  S.  V.  6. 
In  1859,  the  lodge  was  suspended,  and  re-organized  March  1,  1876,  with  James  Hutson,  N  G  • 
T.  C.  Lund,  V.  G.  ;  H.  B.  McBachron,  Secretary ;  P.  B.  Barnson,  P.  S. ;  H.  G  Venass' 
Treasurer ;  K.  Toepfer,  R.  S.  N.  G.  ;  A.  T.  Higbee,  L.  S.  N.  G.  ;  0.  Halverson,  W. ;  C  a' 
Roberts,  C.  ;  F.  Schrode,  R.  S.  S.  ;  D.  Pringle,  L.  S.  S. ;  A.  Flyte,  0.  G. ;  J.  Chidester,  I.  G-.; 
M.  Johnson,  R.  S.  V.  G.  ;  F.  A.  Barden,  L.  S.  V.  G.  Prosperity  has  attended  the  lodge  since 
its  re  organization,  it  having  a  membership  at  present  of  sixty-five,  with  the  following-named 
officers  :  Charles  Davis,  N.  G.  ;  B.  K.  Cutler,  V.  G. ;  S.  Legreid,  Secretary ;  J.  M.  Hib- 
bard,  P.  S. ;  N.  Greenbank,  Treasurer ;  J.  C.  Chidester,  R.  S.  N.  G. ;  H.  R.  Hanson,  L. 
S.  N.  G.  ;  Ole  Kroken,  W. ;  E.  W.  Curtis,  Conductor  ;  J.  C.  Johnson,  R.  S.  S. ;  H.  Scheldrup 
L.  S.  S. ;  George  W.  Wise,  0.  G.  ;  Ole  A.  Quame,  I.  G. ;  Ole  Hanson,  R.  S.  V.  G. ;  John 
Schmidt,  L.  S.  V.  G. 

Kegonsa  Lodge,  No.  73,  A.,  F.  ^  A.  M. — A  dispensation  was  granted  March  7,  1856,  for 
the  organization  of  the  lodge.  William  M.  CoUaday  was  elected  W.  M.  ;  John  Atkin,  S.  W. ; 
Luke  Stoughton,  J.  W.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  June  12,  1856,  the 
above-mentioned  officers  being  continued,  and  in  addition  the  following-named  were  elected : 
Henry  Church,  Secretary ;  S.  B.  Sibley,  S.  D.  ;  I.  D.  Basley,  J.  D.  ;  H.  R.  Roby,  Tiler. 
From  its  organization  to  the  present  time,  138  Master  Masons  have  been  initiated,  the  present 
membership  being  forty-seven.  Death  has  called  away  eight  of  their  number — John  Atkin,  Luke 
Stoughton,  D.  C.  Davis,  D.  McMahon,  W.  Jones,  A.*^  B.  Emery,  Frank  Allen  and  B.  F.  Nott. 
The  present  officers  are  0.  B.  Turner,  W.  M. ;  G.  M.  Burnett,  S.  W.  ;  H.  J.  Everest,  J.  W.; 
N.  Greenbank,  Treasurer;  H.  M.  Tusler,  Secretary;  F.  A.  Buckman,  S.  D. ;  A.  T.  Higbee, 
J.  D.  ;  H.  W.  Hale  and  E.  E.  Warren,  Stewards  ;  J.  C.  Chidester.  Tiler. 

Navigation  of  the  Yahara. — In  1865,  Mr.  Davison  built  a  small  scow  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  stone  from  the  lake,  but  after  running  a  few  times  found  it  unprofitable,  and  abandoned 
it.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  navigate  the  stream  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  J.  G.  Baker 
had  a  small  boat  built,  18  feet  in  length,  4  feet  3  inches  in  width,  drawing  20  inches  of  water. 
A  one-horse-power  engine,  made  for  the  purpose  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  was  put  on  board,  and  the 
little  boat  made  its  first  trip  up  the  river  and  into  the  lake  in  September,  1879.  The  name  Mr. 
Baker  gave  to  his  boat  was  the  "  Rjukan,"  after  a  celebrated  waterfall  in  Norway,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  "smoking  water."  This  enterprise  proving  successful,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  T.  C. 
Lund  had  built  a  boat  21  feet  in  length,  6  feet  beam,  16  inches  draw,  on  which  was  placed  a  two- 
horse-power  engine,  built  to  order  in  Waltham,  Mass.  This  boat  will  carry  about  twenty 
persons,  and  is  used  by  Mr.  Lund  for  pleasure  parties.  On  account  of  the  low  railway  bridge, 
the  boat  cannot  pass  under  it  to  the  lake,  but  Mr.  Lund  has  had  constructed  a  truck  on  which  it 
is  tak'Cn'  out  of  the  water  and  run  about  sixteen  rods,  when  it  is  again  placed  in  the  water,  when 
it  passes  unobstructed  into  the  lake.  The  name  of  this  boat  is  the  "  Gange-Rolf,"  so  named  in 
honor  of  a  Norwegian  giant  king,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  "  Walking  Rolf,"  the  giant 
being  so  large  he  could  not  ride  a  horse  without  his  feet  touching  the  ground,  therefore  he  was 
compelled  to  walk. 
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CHAPTER  XVIll. 

TOWNS    AND    VILLAGES— CONTINTTED. 

Pebliminaet  View— Town  of  Christiana— Town  of  Cottage  Grove— Town  of  Oregon- 
Village  OF  Oregon— Town  of  Montrose— Town  of  riTCHBURO — Town  of  Springfield- 
Town  or  Verona— Town  of  Clarkjson  (extinct)— Town  of  Windsor- Town  of  Cross  Plains. 

PRELIMINARY   VIEW. 

Within  a  year  after  the  formation  of  the  towns  of  Rutland,  Rome,  Albion,  Dunkirk,  Sun 
Prairie  and  Madison — "  the  original  towns" — the  Territorial  Legislature  set  off  the  north  half 
of  Albion  into  a  new  town.  This  was  on  the  23d  of  January,  1847.  The  same  Legislature,  on 
the  11th  day  of  the  next  month,  passed  an  act,  as  previously  explained,  greatly  reducing  the 
town  of  Madison,  so  that  it  contained  only  three  townships.  A  portion  of  its  territory  was 
erected  into  seven  new  towns  by  the  same  act,  and  one  township  was  added  to  a  town  previously 
created.  The  town  of  Rome  lost  two  townships  at  the  same  time,  and  gained  one  from  the 
territory  formerly  belonging  to  Madison. 

TOWN    OF    CHRISTIANA. 

This  town  was  named  Christiana  by  Mr.  Grunnul  Olson  Vindeg,  in  honor  of  the  capital  of 
Norway,  his  native  land.     It  should  have  been  spelled  Christiania. 

The  town  of  Christiana  is  situated  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  county,  on  the  eastern  bound- 
ary line,  from  which  it  is  separated  from  the  town  of  Oakland,  in  Jefferson  County.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  land  is  that  of  an  undulating  prairie,  broken  here  and  there  by  beautiful  oak 
openings  and  marsh,  and  possessing  an  abundance  of  water,  affording  every  facility  for  manu- 
facturing enterpj'ise.  The  streams  of  this  town  are  the  Koshkonong  River,  which  enters  its 
limits  at  the  village  of  Cambridge,  on  Section  12,  passes  through  the  village  of  Clinton,  on  Sec- 
tions 13,  24,  23,  and  thence  through  Sections  26,  25  and  36,  into  the  town  of  Albion ;  the 
Koshkonong  Creek,  in  the  southern  part,  which  has  its  rise  in  small  streams  in  the  center  of  the 
town;  and  Mud  Creek,  which  runs  north  into  the  town  of  Deerfield.  Koshkonong  prairie 
extends  through  the  town  from  southwest  to  northeast  and  into  the  town  of  Deerfield.  The  north- 
ern  portion  of  the  town  is  marshy,  with  scattering  oak  openings ;  the  western  part  prairie  and 
openings,  with  marsh  on  Koshkonong  Creek  and  its  tributaries  ;  the  eastern  part,  openings  and 
prairie. 

William  M.  Mayhew  was  the  first  settler.  He  located  on  Section  28,  in  1837.  He  built 
a  log  house  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bluff,  and  for  many  years  kept  a  tavern  for  the  entertainment, 
principally,  of  the  teamsters  drawing  lead  from  the  mines,  near  the  Blue  Mounds,  to  Milwaukee. 
Mr.  Mayhew  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board,  on  the  organization  of  the  town  in 
i847.  For  several  years  he  was  ''monarch  of  all  he  surveyed"  in  Christiana,  but,  in  1842,  a 
n"iiM  °^  ^^**^6™  arrived,  the  most  of  them  being  emigrants  from  Norway,  among  whom  were 
Uelhk  Gunderson,  Jul  Gisleson,  Nils  Olsen  Smithback  and  Thosteh  Levorson. 

Ine  first  church  in  the  town  was  a  Norwegian  Lutheran,  and  was  organized  in  1844  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Dietrichsen.  The  same  year,  a  log  church  was  built  by  the  society  on  Section  27, 
and  was  superseded,  in  1858,  by  a  neat  and  commodious  building  of  stone.  Mr.  Dietrichsen 
was  succeeded  in  1850  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Preus,  and  he,  in  1860,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Ottesen.  At  pres- 
«nt  there  are  three  other  church  organizations  in  the  town — the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  at 
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Cambridge,  and  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  near  Utica.  This  latter  church  was  organized  in 
1850,  with  Rev.  Z.  Campbell  as  Pastor,  and  has  a  neat  house  of  worship,  built  in  1866. 

The  first  public  school  was  kept  by  Mrs.  William  Mayhew,  at  her  husband's  tavern,  in  the 
winter  of  1845-46.  The  first  schoolhouse,  which  was  a  rough  log  structure,  was  built  very  soon 
after,  on  Section  10,  and  which  remained  standing  until  within  a  few  years.  There  are  now  ten 
schoolhouses  in  the  town. 

There  are  three  villages  in  Christiana — Cambridge,  Clinton  and  Utica — the  last  of  which 
has  not  been  platted,  and  contains  but  about  a  dozen  houses,  including  a  store,  blacksmith-shop 
and  post  oflSce. 

Christiana  has  furnished  four  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  two  county  officers — Gabriel 
Bjornson  was  elected  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1850,  Daniel  B.  Crandall  in  1857,  William 
D.  Potter  in  1865,  and  John  B.  Johnson  in  1868.  Gabriel  Bjornson  was  elected  Clerk  of  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1852,  and  re-elected  in  1854 ;  Charles  Corneliuson  was  elected 
Register  of  Deeds  in  1856. 

The  town  was  organized  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1847,  a  full  board  of  town  officers 
being  elected. 

The  first  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Neil  A.  Perry. 

The  following  were  among  the  officers  elected  at  the  first  election : 

William  M.  Mayhew,  Chairman  ;  Nicholas  T.  Holmes,  William  H.  Coon,  Supervisors ; 
A.  Lasher,  Clerk ;  N.  G.  Van  Horn,  Treasurer ;  Samuel  H.  Coon,  Assessor. 

The  Territory  now  constituting  the  town  of  Christiana — Township  5  north,  of  Range  12 
east — was  for  one  year  the  north  half  of  the  town  of  Albion.  The  act  erecting  it  into  a  separate 
town  was  approved  January  23,  1847. 

The  population  of  1870  was  1,342.     The  present  population  is  1,859. 

Village  of  Clinton. — In  the  fall  of  1846,  Thomas  and  Nathan  G.  Van  Horn  had  con- 
structed, under  the  direction  of  N.  A.  Perry,  a  mill-dam  at  this  place,  and  the  following  year 
erected  a  combined  saw,  grist  and  carding  mill.  For  two  years  they  controlled  the  mill,  when 
they  sold  out-to  William  Richardson,  who  remained  sole  proprietor  until  1872,  when  he  sold  to 
his  sons  Matthew  and  Robert  Richardson.  For  two  years  longer  the  brothers  run  it,  when 
Matthew  bought  out  the  interest  of  Robert  and  run  it  about  one  year,  disposing  of  the  property 
to  0.  H.  Lee  &  Son,  who  yet  control  it.  The  mill  has  three  run  of  stone  and  does  custom  work 
exclusively. 

The  first  house  erected  in  the  village  was  by  N.  A.  Perry  in  1846. 

Wardner  Earl  started  the  first  store  in  1847.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  general 
stores-T-Tollefson  &  Son  and  Hoff"  &  Brounty  ;  one  drug  store,  owned  by  Brekke  &  Brounty  ; 
one  blacksmith-shop,  one  mill  and  a  post  office. 

A  post  office  was  established  here  in  1847,  by  the  removal  of  the  old  Christiana  post  office 
to  the  place.  Wardner  Earl  was  made  the  first  Postmaster.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  turn 
by  Charles  Corneliuson,  Carlman  Burdick,  W.  D.  Power,  H.  L.  Sanderson,  W.  W.  Stillwell. 
Ole  Jacobson  and  Chester  Tollefson.  The  latter  was  appointed  January,  1870,  and  is  yet 
Postmaster.     The  name  of  the  office  was  never  changed. 

The  first  birth  in  the  village  was  a  daughter  of  Nathan  G.  Van  Horn,  in  1847.  The  first 
death  was  that  of  a  son  of  Jarvis  L.  Freeman,  in  the  same  year. 

The  first  school  was  in  1849. 

A  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  place,  a  brewery  was  established  here  by  a  Mr. 
Lewis.  After  running  it  for  a  time  its  place  was  taken  by  a  distillery,  built  by  Mr.  Jacobsen, 
being  the  first  brewery  and  first  distillery  in  the  town  of  Christiana  as  well  as  the  village  of 
Clinton. 

Village  of  Cambridge. — The  first  house  built  in  this  village  was  by  Joseph  Keyes,  in  1847. 
Joseph  Keyes,  Abel  Keyes  and  A.  B.  Carpenter  had  previously  purchased  all  the  land  on  which 
the  village  was  originallv  located,  including  the  water-power.  During  the  same  year,  they  built 
a  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  also  a  store  building,  the  latter  of  which  was  occupied  in  the  fall  by 
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Daniel  Davidson,  who  sold  the  first  goods  ever  disposed  of  in  this  village.  Other  improvements 
made  at  this  time  were  the  building  of  two  hotels — one  by  George  Dow,  which  he  named  the 
American  House,  the  other  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Union  House. 
Mr.  Dow  did  not  continue  the  business  many  years,  other  business  occupying  his  attention.  Mr. 
Wheeler  soon  after  sold  out  and  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  parties,  finally  being  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1868.  The  house  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and,  under  the  name  of  Cambridge 
Hotel,  it  yet  afibrds  entertainment  to  the  weary  traveler. 

A  son  of  Daniel  Davidson  was  born  in  1848,  being  the  first  in  the  village. 

A  small  frame  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  1848,  which  continued  to  serve  until  the  erection 
of  the  present  two-story  structure,  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  graded  school. 

At  the  close  of  its  first  year,  the  village  had  attained  its  growth,  so  far  as  numbers  were 
concerned.  Whatever  permanency.it  has  attained  since,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  George 
Dow,  who  has  spent  more  time  and  money  for  its  improvement  than  any  other  person.  He  has 
run  a  grist-mill  for  years,  started  a  carding-mill,  cheese  factory  and  other  enterprises  to  aid  in 
building  it  up. 

TOWN    OF    COTTAGE    GROVE. 

When,  by  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  2,  1848,  the  town  of 
Madison  was  created,  consisting  of  twenty-four  townships,  the  one  now  forming  Cottage  Grove 
was  among  the  number.  By  an  act  approved  February  11, 1847,  Townships  7  north,  in  Ranges 
11  and  12  east,  were  formed  into  a  separate  town,  by  the  name  of  Cottage  Grove,  from  a  burr- 
oak  grove,  in  which  a  public  house  was  built,  and  where  a  post  office  was  kept.  The  first  elec- 
tion was  held  at  the  house  of  Amos  Beecher,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1847.  with  the  fol- 
lowing result:  Supervisors,  Henry  L.  Bush,  Chairman,  A.  E.  Adsit,  J.  W.  Butts;  Clerk, 
Frederick  A.  Mitchell ;  Assessors,  John  Sunderman,  Lucius  Loss,  M.  W.  Adsit ;  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Edmund  P.  Butts,  J.  H.  Clyde,  Charles  Drakeley ;  Commissioners  of  Highways, 
Molton  J.  Hammond,  Samuel  Halawork,  E.  Sampson ;  School  Commissioners,  E.  D.  Kanouse, 
John  Barker,  Eli  Sperry ;  Collector,  Isaac  Beecher  ;  Constables,  Isaac  Beecher,  E.  A.  Sparry, 
George  S.  Butler ;  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  John  Deline  ;  Fence  Viewers,  Amos  Harris, 
Allen  Kanouse,  Orsamus  McCray. 

By  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  approved  March  17,  1849,  the  east  half  of  the  town 
was  erected  into  a  separate  one  and  named  Deerfield,  so  that  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove  was 
reduced  to  Township  7  north,  of  Range  11  east,  its  present  limits. 

The  first  town  election  in  the  re-organized  town  was  held  at  the  house  of  Roswell  Brown, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1849,  when  the  following  officers,  among  others,  were  chosen  : 
Charles  Drakeley,  Chairman  ;  David  Sager,  Lewis  Waldref,  Supervisors  ;  H.  M.  Warner,  Clerk  ; 
A.  Kanouse,  Treasurer ;  H.  M.  Warner,  Assessor  and  Superintendent. 

The  surface  in  the  northern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  town  is  rolling  prairie,  while  in 
in  the  east  and  south  is  considerable  marsh  land.  Some  portions  of  the  town  are  somewhat 
broken  by  bluifs.  Liberty  Prairie,  which  covers  about  five  sections  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  18  considered  the  choicest  locality  in  the  town.  It  was  so  named  by  a  company  of  Fourth 
of  July  celebrators,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  first  celebrations  in  the  town. 

The  soil  is  of  excellent  quality  throughout,  being  easy  of  cultivation,  and  highly  produc- 
tive. This  township  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  It  is  watered  in  the  northeastern 
part  by  Koshkonong  Creek,  which  enters  the  town  on  Section  3,  and  leaves  it  on  Section  24. 
ine  banks  of  this  stream  are  marshy.  Little  Door  Creek  enters  from  the  town  of  Pleasant 
prings,  on  Section  35,  and  flows  southwest  and  empties  into  Big  Door  Creek,  near  the  line 
between  Sections  31  and  32.  Big  Door  Creek  enters  on  Section  7,  and  runs  in  a  southerly 
airection,  passing  through  Pleasant  Springs  into  Lake  Kegonsa.  The  lowlands  along  this 
8  ream  are  a  favorite  resort  for  hunters,  and  much  game  is  obtained,  although  many  a  disciple  of 
imrod  has  been  "  taken  in  "  by  the  treacherous  mud-holes  between  the  bogs. 

ine  town  is  very  fairly  timbered  with  the  various  varieties  indigenous  to  this  part  of  the 
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The  inhabitants  embrace  about  an  equal  number  of  Americans  and  Germans,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  other  nationalities  ;  the  population  of  1870  was  955  ;  it  is  now  1,164.  The  social 
and  educational  condition  of  the  people" is  excellent. 

The  first  hotel  in  the  town  was  opened  as  early  as  1841,  by  Amos  Beecher,  at  the  point  now 
called  Cottage  Grove,  on  Section  7.  This  tavern  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal  stop- 
ping-places in  the  county.  Here  the  stages  were  wont  to  change  horses  at  that  time,  and  here 
many  of  the  incidents,  connected  with  the  early  settlers  and  public  men,  of  great  interest,  oc- 
curred. The  business  of  the  place  is  now  represented  by  one  general  store,  and  several  mechanic 
shops. 

The  first  post  oflSce  in  town  was  established  here  in  1848,  with  William  C.  Wells  as  Post- 
master. 

There  are  several  church  organizations  in  the  town,  and  two  secret  societies.  The  Presby- 
terian society,  of  Cottage  Grove,  was  organized  in  1845,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Kanouse  officiating. 
The  service  was  conducted  at  the  house  of  H.  Catlin,  which  continued'  to  be  the  only  meeting- 
house in  the  town  for  some  time  after.  Mr.  Kanouse  served  the  church  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1870,  since  that  time,  the  pulpit  has  been  occupied  by  William  Hendrickson,  Lem- 
uel Leonard,  0.  P.  Thompson  and  others.  In  1846,  the  Cottage  Grove  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  society  was  organized  at  the  tavern  of  Amos  Beecher,  the  Rev.  Mathew  Fox  and  the 
Rev.  Montgomery  officiating,  there  were  three  charter  members,  Laura  Robinson,  Samuel  6. 
Curtis  and  Thomas  Atkins.  Shortly  after  this,  another  Methodist  Episcopal  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Liberty  Prairie  by  Samuel  Dodge  and  L.  D.  Kelly.  ,  Since  the  organization  of  those 
churches,  the  German  Lutherans  have  organized  a  society  and  erected  a  commodious  church 
building.     They  have  a  large  and  intelligent  attendance. 

At  present,  there  are  two  post  offices  in  the  town ;  one  at  Cottage  Grove,  and  one  at 
Door  Creek,  on  Liberty  Prairie. 

TOWN    OF    OREGON. 

From  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1846,  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1847,  the  territory 
now  constituting  the  town  of  Oregon  was  under  the  government  of  the  town  of  Rome,  of  which 
it  was  a  part.  By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  11,  of  the  last-men- 
tioned year.  Township  6  north,  of  Range  9  east,  was  created  a  separate  town,  and  called  Oregon. 
The  first  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  L.  S.  Pratt. 

The  surface  in  most  places  is  beautifully  undulating,  while  in  other  places  it  is  called  hilly. 
It  was  principally  covered  with  burr  oak,  among  which  stood  large  white  and  red  oaks,  and 
occasionally  a  large  shell-bark  hickory. 

The  entire  town  was  covered  with  a  sweet  and  nutritious  grass,  called  blue-joint.  As  this 
grass  was  burned  every  fall,  and  there  being  no  undergrowth  of  timber,  a  two-horse  wagon  could 
be  driven  through  these  openings  with  ease.  As  these  annual  fires  prevented  the  roots  of  the 
timber  from  growing  near  the  surface,  the  land  was  broken  for  the  same  price  paid  for  breaking 
prairie ;  hence  it  was  claimed  the  oak  openings  combined  all  the  advantages  of  the  prairie  and 
timber  land. 

The  first  settler  in  Oregon  was  Bartlet  Runey.  He  was  born  and  married  near  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  landed  with  his  family  in  Janesville  March  4,  1841.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Runey  located  on  Section  24,  but  did  not  move  his  family  from  Janesville  until  the  next 
spring. 

This  summer  (1842),  Garland  Thomas  settled  on  Section  23,  and  Robert  Thompson,  anative 
of  Scotland,  settled  on  Section  12.  In  the  fall,  James  B.  Earl  and  family  settled  on  Section  26, 
Daniel  Hess  on  Section  25,  and  James  Smith  on  Section  34. 

In  July,  1843,  Thomas  Hook  settled  on  this  claim,  where  on  the  16th  of  April,  1844,  bis 
son  Stephen  was  born,  the  first  child  born  in  Oregon.  In  that  year  Stephen  Hook  located  on 
Section  27  ;  C.  Sargeant.  and  Fenton  &  Whipple,  on  Section  34  ;  Pooler  &  Leonard,  on  bec- 
tion  35  ;  Abram  Kirstead  and  C.  P.   Mosely,  on  Section  12 ;  and  Horace  Watrous,  on  Section 
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1-  Jerome  Boswell  located  on  Section  28  ;  David  Smith,  on  Section  18.  C.  P.  Mosely's  house 
soon  became  the  nucleus  of  the  lively  village  of  Oregon. 

In  1844,  Reuben  Boyce  and  family  of  grown-up  sons  settled  on  Section  36,  where  his  son 
Reuben  still  resides,  one  of  Dane  County's  best  farmers.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Boyce, 
two  of  his  sons  died,  the  first  deaths  in  Oregon.  William  Cummings  and  Schuyler  Gilbert  located 
on  Sec.  10 ;  William  S.  Bedford,  on  Section  35. 

During  the  same  year,  Stoddard  Johnson  settled  on  Section  1 ;  S.  J.  Pratt,  on  Section  12  ; 
J.  S.  Frary  and  Elisha  his  brother,  on  Section  24 ;  and  William  F.  Lee  and  Ira  Ames,  on  Sec- 
tion 22. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  Nathaniel  Ames,  Ira  Ames,  William  F.  Lee,  his  son-in-law,  and 
John  N.  Ames,  his  grandson,  settled  on  Section  22.  Nathaniel  Ames  was  born  in  Greenwich, 
R,  I.  in  1761.  He  was  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Norristown,  N.  J.,  in 
the  cold  winter  of  1779-80.  Saw  Washington  when  he  came  to  the  huts  of  the  soldiers, 
looked  in  and  (in  his  own  words)  said  "  Howdy."  Mr.  Ames  witnessed  the  execution  of  Maj. 
Andre  at  Tarrytown,  which  he  says  was  in  front  of  an  old  stone  church.  Mr.  Ames  died  in 
Oregon,  August  27,  1863,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years  four  months  and  two  days.  His  pen- 
sion paper  was  dated  in  1833,  and  signed  by  Lewis  Cass,  which  entitled  him  to  draw  a  pension 
for  his  services  as  a  private  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was,  previous  to  his  death,  the 
sole  surviving  soldier  of  that  war,  in  the  Northwest.  He  had  been  for  sixty-five  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  his  body  was  buried  by  them  at  Prairie  Mound  Cemetery, 
near  Oregon  Village,  on  Sunday,  the  30th,  after  his  decease,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Delegations  from  the  lodges  of  Madison,  and  from  those  of  adjacent  places,  were  present  at  the 


R.  Underwood,  with  two  sons,  John  and  Henry,  settled  in  1845  on  Section  3 ;  Ira  Hayes 
and  two  sons,  Enos  and  Plimpton,  on  Section  5  ;  Joseph,  William  and  Bennett  Devine  on  Section 
23;  Richard  Oastleman  and  Rufus  Rawson  on  Section  12,  where  they  started  the  first  black- 
smith-shop in  Oregon.     R.  P.  Main  settled  on  Section  18. 

During  the  same  year  came  Joseph  Algard,  Harry  Brown,  John  Ellsworth,  William  De 
Bois,  Amasa  Salisbury,  M.  A.  Fox,  J.  W.  Scovill,  R.  Babbitt,  Seba  T.  Lewis,  Ephraim  P. 
Newton,  Joseph  G.  Fox  and  James  Fox. 

In  1846  and  1847,  L.  M.  Storey,  T.  Storey,  Samuel  Shepherd,  Smith  Patchin,  Daniel 
McKeeby,  E.  W.  Dwight,  Phineas  Baldwin  and  I.  M.  Bennett  were  among  the  settlers." 

The  first  marriage  in  the  town  was  that  of  David  Anthony  and  Jane  Runey,  in  1843,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Miner,  of  Madison.  The  officiating  clergyman,  while  on  his  way  to  perform  the  serv- 
ice, had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  horse,  which  got  mired  in  the  Nine  Spring  Creek,  and  died 
before  it  could  be  extricated. 

The  first  school  teacher  in  Oregon  was  Miss  Sarah  Ardelia  Simons.  Her  father  owned  a 
fiirm  on  Section  ,35. 

The  first  meeting  of  which  any  record  is  left,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Charles  P.  Moseley 

April  26,  1845.     The  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  agent  for  the  American  Home  Mission  Society,  and 

Kev.  S.  E.  Miner,  of  Madison,  were  present ;  adjourned  for  one  day,  then  met,  and  organized  a 

church  with  eleven  members.     The  Congregational   form  of  government   was   adopted.     The 

■  church  was  called  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Fairfield.     John  B.  Prentice  was  chosen 

^lerk.    At  a  meeting  held  November  15,  1846,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

,       ^enolved,  That  the  connection  of  this  church  with  the  Beloit  Convention  cease,  and  that 

e  church  adopt  the  confession  of  faith,  form  of  government  an(f  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian 

f  p""    °M  ^^^  United  States,  and  that  the  church  be  designated  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

1  .  ^^^  t'l's  time  the  Methodists  organized  a  class  of  seven  members,  and  chose  Stephen  Pratt 
eif  OlMS-Leader.     Stephen  Pratt  was  a  native  of  Cornish,  N.  H.,  is  now  upward  of  ninety 
yearsof age,  but  a  Class-Leader  yet. 

Ihe  regular  Baptists  next  organized  a  church,  and  E.  H.  Vaughan  became  their  Pastor. 
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A  Free- Will  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  Storytown  Februiry  12,  1848,  by  Elder 
Knapp  with  eight  members.     Moses  N.  Story  was  chosen  Deacon,  and  Samuel  Shepherd  Clerk. 

The  United  Brethren  early  organized  a  church  and  held  meetings  in  a  schoolhouse  on  Sec- 
tion 24,  but  finally  moved  their  church  to  Rutland.  The  United  Brethren  have  an  organiza- 
tion now  in  what  is  called  Storytown. 

The  town  of  Oregon  lies  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  on  the  line  dividing  it  from  the  county 
of  Green,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Madison.  The  town  is  watered  in  the  southwestern  part 
by  a  branch  or  tributary  of  Sugar  Creek,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  town  on  Section  20,  and 
flows  south  and  southwesterly  through  the  towns  of  Exeter  and  Brooklyn,  in  Green  County, 
into  the  Sugar  River.  From  this  stream,  on  Section  20,  there  is  a  ridge  that  runs  northeasterly 
into  Section  22.  Badfish  Creek  rises  in  the  town  on  Section  12,  and  flows  easterly  into  ths 
town  of  Rutland.  The  lands  in  the  town  are  generally  oak  openings,  with  a  very  little  prairie, 
and  are  all  of  good  quality. 

The  population  of  Oregon  (town  and  village),  in  1870,  was  1,498 ;  it  is  now  1,515.  The 
Chicago  &  North- Western  Railroad  enters  the  town  on  Section  36,  and,  pursuing  a  northerly 
course,  leaves  it  from  Section  2.  taking  the  village  of  Oregon  on  its  way. 

ViLLAGE    OP    OREGON. 

The  original  plat  of  this  village  was  upon  the  lands  of  Charles  C.  Waterman,  William  S. 
Bedford,  A.  S.  Mygatt  and  John  B.  Tipple.  Additions  have  since  been  made  by  S  S.  John- 
son, Abraham  Kierstad,  E.  E.  Bedford,  William  S.  Bedford  and  L.  W.  Parson. 

The  first  house  built  in  the  village  was  by  C.  P.  Moseley,  in  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
tavern,  around  which  has  since  grown  the  present  thriving  village  of  Oregon.  The  place  was 
first  called  "  Romes  Corners,"  but  this  was  before  it  was  duly  laid  out  and  platted. 

Mr.  Prentice,  in  the  winter  of  1845-46,  sold  the  first  goods  here;  followed  by  T.  M.  Ben- 
nett, who  finally  merged  into  the  firm  of  Bennett,  Winston  &  Co.  The  latter  house  was  more 
extensive  than  the  former,  and  carried  a  large  stock. 

Post  Office. — In  1848,  an  ofiice  was  established  at  this  place,  with  Egbert  Bennett  as  the 
first  Postmaster.  Since  Mr.  Dudley's  day,  the  following  named  have  held  the  office  in  order 
given :  I.  M.  Bennett,  John  D.  Tipple,  C.  P.  Mosely,  J.  L.  Brown,  William  S.  Bedford, 
John  D.  Tjpple  (second  term)  and  C.  W.  Netherwood — the  last  named  receiving  his  appointment 
on  the  accession  of  Grant  to  the  Presidency  for  the  first  time.  In  August,  1871,  it  was  made  a 
money-order  office.  The  first  order  drawn  was  August  1,  1871,  by  Bella  W.  Beebe  in  favor  of 
A.  T."  Riddle,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  the  sum  of  $8.44.  The  first  order  paid  was  drawn  in  Cin- 
cinnati, by  William  Clendennin,  in  favor  of  Charles  L.  Thompson,  to  whom  it  was  paid  August 
7,  1871.  The  first  five  months  there  were  issued  196  orders,  amounting  to  $3,548.88.  For 
the  year  1879.  there  were  issued  1,313  orders,  calling  for  $22,304.39.  From  year  to  year  the 
books  of  the  office  show  a  healthy  increase. 

Fires. — The  first  fire  of  any  magnitude  was  in  the  fall  of  1864.  The  business  house  of 
Gilbert  Johnson,  situated  on  Main  street,  west  side  of  the  public  square,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Johnson  occupied  the  lower  room  as  a  confectionery  store,  and  the  upper  as  a  dwelling.  His 
loss  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000.  . 

The  second  fire  was  near  the  former  one,  two  two-story  buildings  being  destroyed.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1870.  The  buildings  were  owned  by  Huntington  and  David  Tipple,  one 
of  them  being  occupied  by  Joihn  B.  Tipple  and  C.  W.  Netherwood,  the  former  as  a  general  store 
the  latter  as  a  post  office  ;  the  other  by  B.  W.  Beebe  as  a  general  store.  The  loss  on  the  two 
buildings  was  $8,500  ;  on  stock,  $5,000. 

On  the  evening  of  July  4,  1873,  the  third  fire  occurred,  on  Main  street,  Block  1,  William 
Bedford's  Addition  to  the  village.  Three  one-story  buildings  and  two  two-story  buildings  were 
burned,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  stock.  The  buildings  were  owned  by  Frank  Nott, 
Patrick  Nangle  and  C.  W.  Netherwood.  The  loss  on  stock  was  $5,000,  J.  W.  Scoville  being 
the  greatest  loser.     Loss  on  buildings,  $4,800. 
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In  September,  1873,  R.  P.  Main  had  his  dwelling-house  consumed  by  fire,  in  which  a  loss 
of  $1,300  was  entailed. 

Tiiomas  Zook,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  his  dwelling-house 
destroyed  in  like  manner ;  his  loss  was  $1,600. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  1880,  the  alarm  of  fire  again  rang  out,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  business  houses  on  Main  street  were  being  again  consumed  by  fire.  Three  buildings  were 
burned,  owned  respectively  by  Isaac  Howe,  Charles  Howe  and  H.  J.  Smith,  who  sufi"ered  a  loss 
of  83,500.  The  buildings  were  occupied  by  Isaac  Howe,  as  a  drug  store ;  H.  J.  Smith,  furni- 
ture; Casefe  Warner,  general  merchandise.  The  greater  part  of  the  stock  was  saved,  the  loss 
amounting  to  $3,000. 

Presbyterian  Ghuroh. — In  the  spring  of  1845,  a  church  was  organized  adopting  the  Con- 
gregational form  of  church  government,  with  C.  P.  Mosely  as  Deacon.  Among  those  compos- 
ing the  organization  were  0.  P.  Mosely  and  wife,  Mrs.  Alden,  Mrs.  Fox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raw- 
son,  John  B.  Prentiss  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Graves.  In  about  one  year  after,  by  a  vote  of  the 
congregation,  the  Presbyterian  form  of-  government  was  adopted,  with  C.  P.  Mosely,  Caleb 
Spooner  and  Mr.  Prentiss,  Elders ;  Mr.  Prentiss,  Clerk.  Rev.  Matthew  A.  Fox  was  called,  and 
served  as  stated  supply  until  1856,  when  he  was  formally  installed  as  Pastor,  in  which  position 
he  still  continues  to  serve  the  church  and  congregation.  A  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1856, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  since  which  time  twenty  feet  were  added  to  its  length,  and  other  improve- 
ments made.  The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  eighty.  Elders,  Isaac  Kierstead,  Isaac 
Johnson,  DeWitt  C.  Salisbury  and  A.  L.  Parsons;  Clerk,  Isaac  Kierstead. 

Baptist. — A  church  composed  of  twenty-eight  members  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  Elder  Moses  Rowley  being  instrumental  in  its  formation.  F.  D.  Powers  was  elected 
Clerk.  Mr.  Rowley  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  served  for  eight  months,  preaching  every 
two  weeks.  Elder  Hiram  Powers  then  assumed  charge  of  the  church,  and  continued  to  preach 
regularly  every  Sunday  for  one  year  and  eight  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  Elder 
Lucius  Smith  was  called,  preaching  every  two  weeks.  The  present  membership  of  the  church 
is  thirty-two. 

Methodist  Mpiscopal. — A  class  was  organized  here  at  an  early  day,  and  a  church  building 
TO  erected  in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  It  was  dedicated  some  time  in  the  following  year, 
Rev,  Dr.  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  preaching  the  sermon.  In  size  the  church  is  32x55.  Since  1856, 
the  Pastors  of  the  church  have  been  Revs.  Samuel  Dodge,  1856  ;  John  B.  Bachman,  1857-58  ; 
Nelson  Butler,  1859 ;  Richard  Dudgeon,  1860-61 ;  W.  H.  Kellogg,  1862-68  ;  John  B.  Bach- 
man, 1864-65 ;  Hiram  Chadayne,  1866-67 ;  Richard  Dudgeon,  1868-69  ;  James  T.  Pryor, 
18T0;  J.  C.  Aspinwall,  1871  to  1873 ;  William  Sturgess,  1874  to  1876  ;  William  S,  Wright, 
1877-78;  James  Evans,  1879-80.  The  present  trustees  are  James  Day,  D.  J.  Bailey,  0.  M. 
Palmer,  J.  C.  Miller,  T.  B.  Cowdry,  Charles  W.  Netherwood.  Stewards— 0.  M.  Palmer, 
™^iP*^ ;  Augustus  Herbert,  Recording  Steward.  The  present  membership  is  102. 
n  Masonic— Qngon  Lodge,  No.  151,  A.,  F.  &A.  M.,  was  organized  under  dispensation,  July 
cm  ^  °^*^'®''  ^^^  granted,  June  13,  1866,  with  C.  H.  Cronk,  W.  M.  ;  William  Bedford, 

»•  W.;  Egbert  Bennett,  J.  W. ;  William  S.  Bedford,  Ira  Boyce,  H.  J.  Smith,  R.  P.  Main,  J. 
,'  ^™wn  and  M.  M.  Green  as  charter  members.  Since  its  organization,  C.  H.  Cronk  has  held 
n  !k  f  °^  ^'  ^-  '®°  y®*^^ '  ^-  ^-  Netherwood,  four  years  ;  and  H.  G.  Ellsworth,  one  year. 
AWw  **'^®"  *^*y  ^"""^  °^  ''■®  members— G.  W.  Morse,  William  F.  Lee,  Alexander  Cashore 
and  !i™  ^'  ■^™°^'*-  1°  1877;  the  lodge  fitted  up  in  a  tasty  manner,  at  a  cost  of  $400, 
int  rti"  1    '"''*'.  *®'?"  present  hall,  in  Netherwood's  block.     Ninety  persons  have  been  initiated 

J  " 'o'lge  since  its  organization,  and  it  has  a  present  membership  of  seventy,  with  the  following 
named  officers:  H.  G.  Elsworth,  W.  M. ;  H.  0.  Gray,  S.  W.  ;  G.  M.  Wilkins,  J.W.  ;  J.  S. 
D    W  ^p"^"''er;  C.  W.  Netherwood,  Secretary;  M.  M.  Green,  S.  D. ;  Joseph  Fox,  Jr.,  J. 

■'  od^p,  P^®''<^'  J-  Lindsay,  Stewards;  P.  C.  Peterson,  Tiler. 
Sourish  .  *.'~-^  ^o'^g®  of  Odd  Fellows  was  organized  here  in  1856,  which  was  in  a  very 

187!!    T^  '""idition  for  a  number  of  years,  but,  from  removals  and  other  causes,  it  suspended  in 
"'3.    It  was  known  as  Oregon  Lodge,  No.  84,  I.  0.  0.  F. 
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Temperance. — The  temperance  cause  has  always  had  some  earnest  advocates  in  this  place 
and  various  plans  have  been  originated  and  societies  started  to  aid  in  the  work  of  reformation' 
The  Good  Templars,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Temple  of  Honor  and  Mendotas  have  each  had  flour- 
ishing lodges  at  times.  The  first  named  has  seemingly  accomplished  more  for  the  cause  than 
any  other. 

Reformation  Lodge,  No.  5,  I.  0.  G.  T.,  was  organized  September  13, 1855,  with  twenty-two 
charter  members.  The  lodge  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  on  the  breaking-out  of  the  rebellion 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  enlistment  of  many  of  its  best  working  members,  it  was  greatly 
weakened.  The  lady  members  worked  heroically  to  sustain  it  until  their  brothers  should  return 
but  without  avail.  Their  charter  was  surrendered  after  ten  years  of  useful  labor,  Those  com- 
posing the  charter  members  were  C.  L.  James,  A.  S.  Parsons,  Adelia  M.  Waite,  Helen  M. 
Salisbury,  Orrin  Grout,  Edwin  J.  Thompson,  Orlo  Reed,  Samuel  Wood,  Ansel  Sartwell,  A.  H. 
■  Salisbury,  Peter  Field,  Hans  Petersen,  I.  A.  Kierstead,  S.  C.  Kierstead,  Huldah  C.  Bennett 
Mary  Freeman,  Martha  J.  Rawson,  Stephen  Luther. 

Reformation  Lodge  No.  3,  I.  0.  G.  T.,  was  organized  November  9,  1865,  a  number  of  the 
old  members  of  the  order  returning  from  the  war,  and  desiring  once  more  to  enlist  under  the 
temperance  banner.  It  started  with  a  list  of  sixty-four  charter  members.  After  three  years 
of  service,  the  charter  was  surrendered. 

Oregon  Lodge,  No.  151,  I.  0.  G.  T.,  was  next  in  the  field.  In  February,  1874,  James 
Ross,  of  Madison,  came  and  delivered  a  series  of  public  lectures,  and,  on  the  5th  day  of  that  month, 
organized  a  lodge  with  ninety-four  charter  members,  as  follows  :  0.  M.  Palmer,  H.  H.  Marvin, 
Charles  Waterman,  George  Devine,  Flora  Richards,  G.  W.  Richards,  Mary  Ames,  William 
Ames,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  Ella  York,  Harriet  Allen,  W.  Cramfield,  Judson  Marvin,  Estella  Allen, 
Martin  Colby,  George  Martin,  Mrs.  Day,  Ann  R.  Sayles,  Mrs.  Gray,  Martha  Coward,  James  Day, 
Walter  Richards,  Maggie  Keller,  Ella  Devine,  E.  B.  Owen,  Arby  Marvin,  Frank  Wolf,  Rich- 
ard Tipple,  Frank  Coward,  E.  Boise,  Helen  Marvin,  Emma  Waterman,  A.  A.  Parsons,  Brevet 
Waite,  Adaline  Johnson,  Julia  Yager,  E.  Chamberlain,  Horace  Johnson,  Stephen  Van  Ettan, 
Eliza  Van  Ettan,  Susie  Terwillager,  William  Terwillager,  Sadie  Terwillager,  I.  Wolfe,  Lucy 
Terwillager,  Minnie  Parsons,  A.  Mclntire,  A.  Boise,  Elias  Jacobus,  Mrs.  Jacobus,  S.  Pound, 
A.  Niles,  B.  Mclntire,  H.  Niles,  Albert  Pound,  Ira  Hayes,  Emery  Hayes,  Emma  Rncker, 
Kittle  Jackson,  Frank  Hayes, .  Mrs.  I.  Coward,  Norris  Getz,  L.  Martin,  Addie  Gilbert,  David 
Owens,  Mr.  Sutton,  Wilber  Allen,  S.  G.  Abbott.  The  first  oflScers  elected  were  J.  I.  Lind- 
say, W.  C.  T.;  Helen  S.  Jackson,  W.  V.  T. ;  J.  C.  Aspinwall,  W.  C. ;  Marion  Ames,  W  S.; 
Josie  Travis,  W.  A.  S.;  Albert  Pound,  W.  F.  S.;  Mary  Kierstad,  W.  T.;  John  Ames,  W.  M.; 
Mary  Howe,  W.  D.  M. ;  Josie  Moseley,  W.  I.  G. ;  Horace  Johnson,  W.  0.  G. ;  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Abbott,  W.  R.  H.  S.  ;  Mrs.  0.  M.  Palmer,  W.  L.  H.  S. ;  J.  Richards,  P.  W.  C.  T.  These  officers 
were  likewise  charter  members  of  the  lodge.  Since  its  organization,  254  persons  have  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  lodge,  but  it  now  numbers  but  sixty-six.  It  has  had  its  seasons  of  prosperity  and 
seasons  of  adversity,  but  has  continued  on  its  way,  endeavoring  to  exemplify  the  principles  of 
faith,  hope  and  charity.  The  only  surviving  member  of  Reformation  Lodge  who  has  ever 
remained  with  the  order  is  A.  S.  Parsons,  the  present  Lodge  and  State  Deputy. 

United  Workmen. — On  the  14th  day  of  June,  1879,  Oregon  Lodge,  No.  16,  A.  0.  U.  W., 
was  instituted  in  this  place  with  the  following-named  officers  as  charter  members  :  M.  M.  Green, 
P.  M.  W.;  C.  H.  Cronk,  M.  W.;  H.  G.  Ellsworth,  G.  F.;  C.  M.  Palmer,  0.;  F.  D.  Powers, 
Rec;  J.  M.  Doolittle,  F.;  E.  Jacobus,  Recvr.;  Joseph  Fox,  Jr.,  G.;  H.  Waterman,  L  W.;  G. 
Getts,  0.  W.  Twenty -nine  members  have  been  enrolled  since  its  organization,  its  present  mem- 
bership being  twenty-four.  The  present  officers  are  G.  M.  Getts,  M.  W.;  H.  W.  Draher,  G.  F.; 
Joseph  Fox,  Jr.,  0.;  F.  D.  Powers,  Rec;  H.  W.  Hayes,  F.;  J.  A.  Draher,  Recvr.;  J.A.Tay- 
lor, G.;  E.  Frary,  W.     Lodge  meets  in  Netherwood's  Hall. 

Literary  Association. — In  the  fall  of  1878,  an  association  was  organized,  composed  of  adult 
men  and  women  of  the  village,  for  literary  improvement.  During  the  fall  and  .winter  months, 
weekly  meetings  are  held  in  Netherwood's  Hall,  the  exercises  consisting  of  declamationSj^ipsssys, 
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orations  and  debates.  In  the  debates  of  the  association,  a  wide  range  of  subjects  are  chosen, 
there  being  nothing  in  its  rules  of  order  to  prevent  the  selection  of  any  subject  of  general  or  local 
interest.  The  meetings  are  always  well  attended,  and  afford  a  means  of  instruction  worthy  the 
attention  of  old  and  young. 

Netherwood's  Eall. — One  of  the  most  pretentious  buildings  in  the  village  is  that  of  Nether- 
wood's  Block,  the  upper  story  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  public  hall  for  concerts,  theat- 
rical and  other  purposes.  The  building  was  erected  in  1873.  The  hall  is  seated  with  chairs, 
225  in  number  ;  has  a  good  stage,  with  scenery  for  the  proper  representation  of  plays,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  village. 

Chandler  Mouse. — This  house  was  built  by  I.  M.  Bennett,  in  1849,  and  has  been  in  use 
as  a  hotel  to  the  present  time,  liaving  been  owned  and  run,  respectively,  by  Charles  Water- 
man, Mr.  Postle,  A.  L.  Beebe  and  Richard  Chandler,  the  latter  becoming  the  purchaser  in 
1874. 

Business  Interests.- — The  village  of  Oregon  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade, 
and  business  houses  of  all  kinds  have  been  well  represented.  For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  of 
the  future,  the  following  is  given  as  representing  the  business  of  the  place  in  1880  :  Terwilla- 
ger  &  Lindsay,  E.  R.  Shepherd,  Tracy  &  Comstock,  Case  &  Warner,  general  merchandise ; 
Hays  Bros.,  harness  ;  Mrs.  Johnson  &  Beckley,  Miss  Mary  Hartwell,  millinery  and  dress-mak- 
ing; Smith.  &  Johnson,  furniture  ;  William  Sodon,  wagons;  R.  W.  Mclntyre,  spring  beds; 
George  Fox,  druggist ;  C.  H.  Cronk,  station  agent ;  T.  Boyd  Cowdry,  merchant  tailoring  and 
clothing ;  J.  M.  Doolittle,  meat  market ;  C.  B.  Powers,  restaurant  and  confectionery  ;  Andrews 
k  Marvin,  grain  and  poultry  ;  G.  W.  Getz,  wagons  and  carriages  ;  F.  D.  Powers,  M.  M.  Green, 
attorneys ;  E.  L.  Booth,  J.  H.  Coward,  boot  and  shoe  makers ;  Isaac  Johnson,  confectionery, 
flour  and  feed ;  H.  H.  Marvin,  hardware,  tinware  and  agricultural  implements  ;  N.  Emmons, 
Algard  &  Chandler,  stock  buyers;  Lovejoy  &  Richards,  lumber;  P.  Hayes,  Oregon  Hotel; 
Richard  Chandler,  Oregon  Exchange  ;  J.  T.  Hayes,  Reeves  &  Comstock,  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  B.  McDermott,  groceries ;  Edward  Bishop,  Mr.  Wilkins,  blacksmiths  ;  Charles  Water- 
man, livery ;  E.  Jacobus,  George  M.  Getts,  M.  W.  Lamont,  Charles  Wolfe,  carpenters ;  D.  J. 
Bailey,  S.  Neilson,  painters;  E.  H.  Osborn,  George  H.  Fox,  William  Fox,  physicia,ns ;  C.  W. 
Netherwood,  Postmaster,  and  proprietor  of  Netherwood's  Hall ;  William  Jeffrey,  drayman. 

Origin  of  the  Name  Badfish — A  Legend. — In  the  village  of  Oregon,  near  the  graded  school- 
house,  rises  a  spring  of  clear  and  sparkling  water.  This  spring  is  the  source  or  fountain  head  of 
Badflsh  Creek,  a  stream  that  passes  through  the  village  of  Cooksville,  and  empties  into  the  Yahara 
about  three  miles  from  the  village.  Why  this  stream  should  have  been  called  Badfish,  when 
previous  to  its  obstruction  by  mill-dams  it  swarmed  with  the  most  beautiful  fish,  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  many,  which  the  following  Indian  legend  will  explain  : 

Soon  after  the  red  man  of  our  day  drove  out  the  Aztec,  who  retired  to  Mexico,  a  noted 
chief,  called  Rushing  Waters,  had  his  village  at  Koshkonong.  Rushing  Waters  had  a  young  and 
brave  boy,  whom  his  father  called  Forked  Lightning. 

On  Sugar  River,  near  Exeter,  was  another  band,  whose  chief  was  called  Red  Fox.  As 
between  these  bands  was  a  good  trail,  with  distance  less  than  a  day's  ride,  their  visits  were  often. 
This  trail  crossed  the  Yahara  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  Badfish  on  Section  23,  in  Rutland.  On  one 
occasion.  Red  Fox  took  his  daughter,  White  Lily,  on  a  visit  to  Koshkonong. 

At  evening,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Rushing  Waters  walked  up  and  down  the  beach  of 
the  lake,  hunting  shells  and  other  curiosities ;  Forked  Lightning  walked  with  White  Lily,  and 
talked  of  the  great  fish  in  the  lake,  the  fat  deer  on  the  hills  and  his  fleet  black  pony. 

In  the  morning,  as  Red  Fox  started  for  Sugar  River,  Forked  Lightning  caught  his  pony, 
and  rode  with  them  as  far  as  the  prairie  ;  and,  as  they  parted,  White  Lily  said  Forked  Lightning 
niust  come  to  Sugar  River,  and  then  smiled  a  good-bye.  Forked  Lightning  rode  to  a  hill,  where 
ae  sat  and  watched  the  milk-white  pony  that  White  Lily  rode,  until  it  disappeared  in  the  woods. 
V\  A  ^}^^^}^g  then  rode  slowly  and  sadly  back  to  Koshkonong.  A  change  now  came  over 
or  ed  Lightning.     The  frivolities  of  youth  had  now  given  place  to  sober  reflection.     He  would 
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sit  or  leisurely  walk  the  woods  for  hours,  and  seem  unmindful  of  all  surrounding  objects.  Rushing 
Waters  would  look  at  Forked  Lightning  and  say,  "  Forked  Lightning  will  be  a  medicine  man 
for  he  talks  with  the  Great  Spirit." 

When-  the  flowers  covered  the  prairies,  the  children  of  Rushing  Waters  went  to  Sugar  River 
to  visit  White  Lily.  After  a  few  days,  Forked  Lightning  said,,  "  White  Lily  will  go  to  Koshko- 
nong,  catch  the  big  catfish,  and  hear  the  screaming  loon." 

Early  next  morning,  White  Lily,  her  brother  and  visitors,  left  Sugar  River  for  Koshkonong. 
At  noon  they  stopped  at  what  is  now  called  Badfish  Creek.  Soon  a  furious  storm  approached. 
The  tepees  were  pitched,  and  sticks  gathered  for  a  fire.  As  the  storm  continued  until  it  was  too 
late  to  reach  Koshkonong,  it  was  agreed  to  remain  where  they  were  for  the  night,  and  the  girls 
to  occupy  one  tepee,  and  the  boys  the  other. 

The  boys  went  to  the  shoals  and  soon  returned  with  a  fine  lot  of  fish,  which  were  broiled 
and  eaten  with  avidity.  As  the  sun  went  down,  the  full  moon  rose  in  all  its  majesty,  the  whip- 
poor-will  sang  merrily  and  the  woodcock  poured  forth  its  bugle  note.  The  scene  became 
enchanting.  Forked  Lightning  and  White  Lily  strolled  up  the  stream  and  sat  down  on  a  loc 
overlooking  the  rapid,  to  see  the  gambols  of  the  fish  in  the  shoals. 

"  Will  White  Lily  come  and  live  in  Forked  Lightning's  tepee?"  asked  Forked  Lightning, 
in  almost  a  whisper.  After  a  short  pause.  White  Lily,  pointing  toward  Venus,  said,*"  Does 
Forked  Lightning  believe  that  beautiful  star  is  the  happy  hunting-ground,  where  all  good  Indians 
go  ?"  (A  pause).  "  Will  White  Lily  live  in  Forked  Lightning's  tepee,  if  Forked  Lightning 
has  wampum,  beads  and  heap  ponies?  "  White  Lily  looked  to  the  full  moon  and  said,  "  Does 
Forked  Lightning  believe  the  Great  Spirit  lives  on  that  beautiful  orb?"  "Forked  Light- 
ning believes  the  starry  canopy  is  the  tepee  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  no  night  can  be  so  dark 
that  the  All-seeing  eye  does  not  behold  the  acts  of  all  his  creatures,  and  if  White  Lily  will  live 
in  Forked  Lightning's  tepee,  we  will  be  good  Indians,  and  when  we  die  we  will  go  to  the  happy 
hunting-ground  and  spend  an  eternity  of  bliss  together." 

After  a  long  silence,  during  which  Forked  Lightning  picked  a  bunch  of  flowers  and  ate  them. 
White  Lily  looked  at  her  hands  and  said,  "  White  Lily's  hands  are  weak.  White  Lily  can't 
carry  the  water,  gather  the  sticks  and  hoe  the  corn."  Forked  Lightning  now  arose  and  looking 
White  Lily  in  the  face,  said,  "  Forked  Lightning's  hands  are  strong.  Forked  Lightning  will 
carry  the  water,  gather  the  sticks  and  hoe  the  corn." 

White  Lily  bowed  her  head  and  reached  out  her  hand,  which  Forked  Lightning  clasped  and 
embraced.  Then  she  arose  and  they  both  swore  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  they  twain  should  be 
one  flesh  henceforth  and  forever. 

As  they  returned  to  camp.  Forked  Lightning  felt  a  curious  sensation,  which  soon  resulted 
in  the  most  violent  vomiting.  As  he  had  no  knowledge  of  having  eaten  anything  but  some 
broiled  fish  since  morning,  he  naturally  supposed  them  the  cause  of  his  sickness,  so  between  each 
paroxysm  he  would  exclaim,  Badfish  !  The  party  were  much  frightened  at  first,  but  Forked 
Lightning  soon  became  better,  and  all  went  to  their  tepees  until  morning. 

White  Lily,  who  observed  Forked  Lightning  eat  the  bunch  of  flowers  while  sitting  on  the 
log,  went  to  see  if  he  had  not  eaten  some  poisonous  plant  which  had  caused  his  sickness.  Upon 
searching  closely  she  found  Forked  Lightning  had  eaten  with  the  bunch  of  flowers  a  sprig  of  the 
wild  parsnip,  which  is  a  deadly  poison,  but  had  been  ejected  with  the  broiled  fish. 

White  Lily  ever  after  would  tell  the  story  of  that  eventful  evening  much  to  her  amusement, 
but  somewhat  to  the  chagrin  of  Forked  Lightning. 

Ever  after  the  stream  was  called  Badfish. 

TOWN   OP   MONTROSE. 

By  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  2,  1846,  the  present  territory 
of  the  town  of  Montrose,  along  with  much  other,  was  organized  into  the  town  of  Madison.  Under 
the  act  of  February  11,  1847,  Township  5  north,  of  Range  8  east,  was  constituted  a  separate 
town,  and  named  Montrose.     It  was  so  called  after  a  town  by  that  name  in  Pennsylvania.    The 
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first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  George  McFadden,  when  the  following  officers, 
among  others,  were  elected:  Daniel  M.  Holt,  Chairman  ;  0.  Morton,  John  Webb,  Supervisors  ; 
J.  W.  Scorill,  Clerk;  V.  S.  Parkhurst,  Treasurer;  William  Moorehead,  A.  C.  Bowker,  .1  W. 
Thornton,  Assessors. 

The  town  of  Montrose  is  on  the  southern  line  of  the  county,  which  separates  it  from  Exeter, 
Green  County.  It  is  an  excellent  township  of  land,  and  is  well  watered  by  Sugar  River  and  its 
branches.  A  large  part  of  the  town  is  oak  openings,  with  a  few  sections  of  prairie,  and  some 
marshes  along  the  streams. 

Joseph  Kendrick,  a  Kentucky  hunter,  was  the  first  settler,  locating  here  in  1840,  on  Section 
33,  with  a  wife  and  two  children.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  sold  out,  and  moved  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  town.  Capt.  George  McFadden,  wife  and  three  children,  were  next,  in  the 
spring  of  1841 ;  Blam  Elder  came  in  the  fall  of  1841 ;  J.  R.  Crocker,  Capt.  Stephen  Esty  and 
Author  Smith  settled  in  May,  1842,  and  Joseph  Crocker,  wife  and  children,  Hollis  and  W.  W. 
Crocker  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Daniel  M.  Holt,  J.  M.  and  P.  W.  Matts,  John  Webb, 
were  among  the  early  settlers.  Rebecca  Crocker  died  October  31,  1845 — first  death  of  an  adult. 
The  first  death  of  a  child  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Kendrick,  and  the  first  birth  his  son,  in  the 
■winter  of  1840.  The  first  wedding — V.  S.  Parkhurst  and  Angeline  Palmer.  The  first  school 
taught,  in  District  No.  6,  was  by  Roxey  Grace,  in  Mr.  Elder's  log  granary,  in  1853.  The  next 
was  taught  by  Maryett  Smith,  in  the  framed  granary  of  A.  C.  Bowker.  The  first  Methodist 
Episcopal  service  was  by  Rev.  William  Fox,  in  the  house  of  Austin  Peasl.  Elder  Ichabod  Cod- 
dington,  a  Baptist,  held  the  first  revival.  The  West  Branch  Mission  (M.  E.)  was  supplied  from 
Madison,  and  meetings  held  in  the  Lyle  Schoolhouse.  It  was  removed  in  1855,  and  since  called 
Crocker's  Appointment.      The  church  was  built  in  1868,  and  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall. 

Belleville. — John  Frederick  was  the  first  settler  to  make  improvements.  He  bought  240 
acres  here  in  September,  1845,  built  the  saw-mill  in  1847,  and  the  old  stone  grist-mill  in  1849 
or  1850.  This  did  an  immense  business  in  early  times,  and  was  demolished  and  the  present 
mill  built  in  1877.  John  Sylvester  built  the  first  store,  and  was  the  second  Postmaster,  Willard 
Shepard  being  the  first,  and  Norton  Emmons  third,  the  others  in  order  were  R.  Marks, 
Robert  Beveredge,  H.  E.  Story,  M.  F.  Wistram,  C.  Bjonmask,  H.  E.  Story,  W.  B.  Norris,  H. 
C.  Green  and  W.  N.  Caldwell,  the  present  Postmaster.  Dr.  J.  H.  Warren  built  the  second 
store,  and  sold  to  Norris  &  Dalrymple.  John  Fuller  was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  Henry  Howe 
built  the  first  blacksmith  and  wagon-shop.  The  village  was  surveyed  by  Russell  Babbett,  in 
February,  1851,  and  named  by  Mr.  Frederick  in  honor  of  his  native  town  in  Canada.  The  Baptist 
.society  was  organized  in  1853,  and  held  first  meetings  in  the  old  mill ;  later,  in  the  schoolhouse, 
and  then  in  the  present  church,  built  in  1857-58.  Belleville  Lodge,  No.  74,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  was 
first  organized  DeQember  15,  1853,  the  charter  was  revoked  December  24,  1858,  and  the  lodge 
re-organized  Decembers,  1871.  Officers:  N.  G.,  John  W.  Norton;  V.  G.,  William  Oliver; 
R-  S.,  Calvin  Moss ;  Treasurer,  E.  J.  Harmon  ;  Warden,  A.  H.  Smith  ;  Conductor,  R.  Marks ; 
Right  Supporter,  M.  M.  Moss ;  Left  Supporter,  Frank  Fitts  ;  Inside  Guard,  S.  Morton  ;  Right 
Supporter,  V.  G.,  W.  W.  Willoughby ;  Left  Supporter,  Charles  Cronn ;  all  charter  members 
«itcept  Messrs.  Fitts,  Willoughby  and  Morton.  The  Belleville  Library  Association  was  organized 
in  1878,  and  contains  226  volumes — a  yearly  payment  of  $1  enables  any  respectable  person  to 
be  and  remain  a  member.  H.  E.  Story  was  "the  leading  spirit  in  organizing,  and  the  library  is 
in  his  building.  S.  Esty,  John  Mitchell,  W.  and  Peter  Willoughby  and  H.  A.  Evarts,  were  all 
Ola  settlers  here ;  but  now  non-residents.  E.  H.  Osborn,  who  first  came  here  in  1847,  practiced 
twenty  years,  at  one  time  associating  with  Dr.  Wilson,  then  Drs.  Ellingworth,  Flower  and 

Ihe  Methodists,  in  1847,  commenced  holding  meetings,  which  they  have  continued  up  to 
tue  present.  •>  r 

^    J"  1856,  the  Baptists  qrganized  a  church,  with  Rev.  Whitman,  Pastor.     In  1858,  a  church 
A^    t  riu''*'"''  ^''^  "^^"^  ^^  °*^®'"  denominations  up  to  1875,  when  it  was  leased  to  the  Second 
«venl  Ohurch.     Rev.  Hitchcock  was  Pastor  of  this  church,  organized  in  1858. 
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The  first  mill  was  built  by  John  Frederick,  in  1844.  The  present  mill  was  built  in  1867 
by  William  Norris. 

The  first  blacksmith-shop  was  built  by  Mr.  Fuller,  in  1848. 

In  1851,  a  hotel,  which  was  the  first  in  the  village,  was  built  by  John  Wood. 

Paoli. — Paoli  is  situated  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  3,  on  the  south  side  of  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Sugar  River,  five  miles  north  of  the  county  line  between  Green  and  Dane  Coun- 
ties. Hon.  P.  W.  Matts  laid  out  and  named  the  village  in  1849.  In  1850,  he  built  a  saw-mill 
which  was  bought,  in  1864,  by  F.  H.  &  B.  M.  Minch.  They  improved  the  property  and  put 
up  a  stone  grist-mill. 

The  first  store  was  opened,  in  1851,  by  John  Mitchell. 

In  1850,'  the  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  the  log  schoolhouse.  A  new  church  has 
since  been  built. 

The  Paoli  Cemetery  is  one-half  mile  south  of  the  village. 

The  St.  Raphael  Catholic  Church  is  located  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  village. 

The  town  is  well  watered.  A  number  of  large  springs  are  distributed  throughout  the  town. 
The  surface  is  rolling.  The  Sugar  River  enters  the  town  at  Section  3,  passing  into  Green 
County  on  Section  35.  The  west  branch  of  the  Sugar  River  enters  the  town  on  Section  18, 
and  enters  Sugar  River  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  28. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870  was  1,157.     The  present  population  is  1,107. 

TOWN   OF  HTCHBURG. 

By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  2,  1846,  a  town  was  created 
to  include  Townships  5  and  6  north,  of  Range  9  east,  also  Township  6  north,  of  Range  10  east. 
The  town  thus  constituted  was  called  Rome,  and  included  the  present  towns  of  Oregon,  Fitch- 
burg  and  Dunn. 

By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  11,  1847,  Township  6  north, 
of  Ranges  10  and  11  east,  were  constituted  a  separate  town  called  Rome,  while  Township  6 
north,  of  Range  9  east  (the  present  Fitchburg),  was  erected  into  a  town  by  itaelfj  and 
called  Greenfield,  the  name,  however,  by  an  act  of  April  2,  1853,  being  changed  to  Fitchburg. 
When  Rome  was  erected,  in  1846,  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  William 
Quivey,  within  the  present  limits  of  Fitchburg  ;  so,  also,  when  Greenfield  was  erected,  in  1847, 
the  first  election  was  held  at  the  same  place.  At  this  election,  in  April,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  Joseph  Vroman,  Chairman  ;  Stephen  Varnol  and  George  L.  Dike,  Supervisora; 
William  H.  Fox,  Treasurer  ;  Isaac  Eaton,  Assessor.  The  house  of  Mr.  Quivey,  where  the  eleP 
tion  was  held,  was  situated  one-half  mile  south  of  what  is  now  called  Oak  Hall.  The  town  was  con- 
tinued to  be  called  Greenfield  for  six  years  after  its  organization,  when,  as  already  mentioned,  it 
was  changed  to  Fitchburg. 

The  first  settlers  came  in  1839,  and  were  William  Vroman,  George  Vroman  and  Joseph 
Vroman.  Following  these  were  William  Quivey,  Rev.  William  Fox,  Dr.  William  H.  Fox, 
George  Fox,  James  Fox,  Joseph  Fox,  Rev.  Matthew  Fox,  William  True,  John  and  George 
Keenan,  John  Watkins,  Charles  Watkins,  Frank  Nott,  and  P.  Pritchard.  In  1842,  there  were 
but  three  families  in  the  town.  William  Quivey  kept  the  post  office  and  hotel.  In  the  spring 
of  1843,  George  Keenan,  John  Keenan,  William  H.  Fox  and  George  Fox  commenced  breaking 
and  improving  their  farms. 

The  nearest  blacksmith-shop  was  at  Madison.  Grist-mills  were  thirty-five  and  forty  miles 
distant,  at  Columbus,  Beloit  and  Ridgeway.  In  1837,  the  first  farm  in  the  town  was  opened  by 
John  Stoner,  on  Section  17.  The  first  reaping-machine  in  the  town  was  owned  by  Joseph 
Vroman. 

Mrs.  George  Keenan,  after  spending  part  of  the  day  at  George  Fox's,  one  and  a  half  ™'l?i^"'' 
tant  from  her  own  home,  started  to  return  in  the  afternoon,  with  her  child  in  her  arms.  When 
within  one-half  mile  from  her  home,  she  was  confronted  by  a  la.rge,  full-grown  bear.  Fearmg 
to  turn  out  in  the  tall  prairie  grass  lest  she  should  trip  and  fall,  she  advanced  toward  the  bear. 
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He  also  refused  to  leave  the  path,  but  raised  himself,  placing  his  paws  over  Mrs.  Keenan's  neck. 
Sho  held  the  baby  with  her  left  arm,  and,  with  the  right,  struck  the  bear  a  full  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  tearing  away  from  him  at  the  same  time.  She  then  took  off  her  sun  bonnet 
and  threw  it  in  the  path.  This  the  bear  stopped  to  examine,  and,  while  smelling  and  admiring 
it  she  got  a  fair  start  ahead  of  the  bear.  But  bruin  overtook  her,  and  raised  for  a  second  charge. 
Mrs.  Keenan  turned  and  faced  him,  when,  with  a  savage  growl,  he  caught  her,  placing  one  paw 
on  the  baby.  As  before,  she  struck  him  and  sprang  back,  trying  to  release  her  child;  but  the 
bear  held  on  and  did  not  loosen  his  hold  till  he  had  torn  ofiF  the  child's  cloak,  which  he  stopped 
to  give  a  thorough  shaking,  when  Mrs.  Keenan,  with  her  child,  gained  the  house,  just  in  time  to 
avoid  another  attack.  The  next  morning  the  whole  neighborhood  turned  out  with  guns  to  find 
the  bear,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

The  town  of  Fitchburg  is  adjoining  the  town  of  Madison  on  the  south,  and  is  watered  by 
two  small  streams  that  rise  in  the  central  part.  One,  known  as  Spring  Creek,  flows  northeast- 
erly and  finds  an  outlet  at  Lake  Waubesa.  On  these  streams  are  found  excellent  marsh  or 
meadow  land.  The  land  in  the  town,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  the  best  quality,-  possessing  a 
pleasing  and  desirable  variety  of  prairie,  timber,  water  and  meadow,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
render  any  country  desirable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  present  population  of  the  town  is  988.  In  the  town  there  are  four  post  offices  :  Syene, 
Stoner's  Prairie,  Lakeview  and  Fitchburg.  The  town  is  drained  by  Penora  Creek,  which  rises 
in  Section  23,  flowing  northeast  through  Lakeview,  and  empties  into  Lake  Waubesa ;  Swan 
Creek,  which  has  two  branches,  one  in  the  east  part  of  Section  14,  which  flows  northeast  and 
meets  one  from  the  cast  part  of  Section  11,  the  two,  combining  in  Section  13,  flow  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  and  empty  into  Lake  Waubesa ;  Nine  Springs  Creek,  which  rises  in  Section 
3,  at  the  State  Fish-Hatching  House,  and  flows  northeast,  through  Sections  2  and  1,  emptying 
into  the  north  end  of  Lake  Waubesa. 

The  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway  runs  north  and  south  through  the  eastern  part  of 
thetown,  passing  through  Sections  2,  11, 14,  23,  26  and  35,  the  only  station  in  the  town  being 
at  Syene. 

There  are  four  villages :  Syene,  located  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  11,  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  North-Western  Railway ;  Fitchburg,  located  near  the  center  of  Section  33 ;  Lakeview, 
situated  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  24,  and  Stoner's  Prairie,  located  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Section  30.     None  of  these  villages  have  ever  been  platted. 

The  State  Fish-Hatching  House  is  located  on  Section  3,  at  the  Nine  Springs,  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  a  northwest  direction  from  Syene. 

TOWN    OF    SPRINGFIELD. 

In  the  subdivision  of  the  county  into  towns,  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1846,  the  territory  now  included  in  the  town  of  Spring- 
neldwas  first  brought  under  town  government  as  a  part  of  thetown  of  Madison.  It  so  remained 
until  its  organization  into  a  separate  town,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1847.  The  first  town 
election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Michael  McCord. 

ihe  lands  in  this  town  are  divided  between  oak  openings  and  prairie,  with  some  high  hills 
or  bluffs  in  the  western  and  northwestern  parts.  There  is  only  one  stream  in  the  town,  a  tribu- 
'^ry  of  Seven  Mile  Creek,  which  rises  on  Section  10,  and  flows  easterly  into  the  town  of  West- 
port,  and  thence  into  Lake  Mendota.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  stream  are  marsh  lands,  which  are 
confined  to  Sections  10,  11  and  12,  and  which  have  become  valuable  through  drainage. 
•  f  .,.^  ^''''  °^  ^^^  town  is  of  good  quality,  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  adjacent  localities 
ertility  and  general  productiveness  ;  while  the  timber  is  such  as  generally  prevails  throughout 

pointy,  being  princioally  varieties  of  the  oak. 
Bit  ■7°®  papulation  of  the  town  is  German,  with  other  nationalities  intermixed  to  a  limited 
extent.    Ihe  population  in  1870  was  1,443  ;  it  is  now  1,241. 
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The  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Springfield  was  Freedom  Simons,  who  came  in  the  spring 
■of  1843  and  located  on  Section  4,  where  he  built  a  cabin,  which,  for  some  time,  was  the  only 
white  man's  habitation  between  Madison  and  the  Wisconsin  River,  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles.  His  nearest  neighbors  were  eight  miles  south  of  him.  He  subsequently  moved  into 
the  town  of  Dane,  where  he  lived  until  he  moved  to  Lodi,  in  Columbia  County,  where  he  now 
lives. 

In  the  fall  of  1843,  William  Bullock,  Hawley  Simons,  George  Johnson  and  George  H. 
Slaughter  came  in,  the  first  named  locating  on  Section  34,  the  second  on  Section  10,  and  Mr. 
Slaughter  on  Section  35. 

The  first  marriage  was  that  of  George  Howard  and  Miss  Sarah  M.  Murray,  in  1844. 

The  first  birth  was  that  of  Cassie  McCord,  in  the  winter  of  1843-44. 

The  first  death  was  Mrs.  Frances  Gillett. 

In  1846,  the  agents  of  the  British  Temperance  Emigration  Society  located  some  lands  on 
Sections  10  to  15,  inclusive,  and  during  the  year  a  number  of  families  came  out,  among  whom 
were  Messrs.-  Hillier,  Gillett,  Bardsley,  Tinker,  Kay,  Riley,  Tymes,  Seston  and  Bayer.  These 
settlers  had  a  hard  time  in  this  new  country,  many  of  them  never  having  done  a  day's  work  in 
their  lives  outside  of  a  factory.  Some  of  them  accepted  the  land  provided  by  the  society,  but 
a  number  of  them  secured  more  eligible  sites  for  their  future  houses.  In  the  process  of  time, 
these  men  have  developed  into  very  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens. 

The  first  market  for  the  early  settlers  was  Milwaukee,  and  the  usual  conveyance  ox  teams. 
The  price  obtained  for  wheat  was  from  25  to  40  cents,  oftener  the  former  than  the  latter  price. 
A  trip  to  the  city  occupied  about  two  weeks,  and,  frequently,  after  disposing  of  their  produce 
and  paying  their  bills,  they  had  not  money  enough  left  to  return.  Sometimes  on  the  return  trip 
goods  were  brought  out  for  the  traders,  then  something  was  usually  made. 

The  first  schoolhouse  built  in  the  town  was  a  log  building,  on  Section  12,  known  as  John- 
son's Schoolhouse.  This  was  succeeded  in  after  years  by  the  present  frame  structure.  There 
are  now  eleven  school  and  joint  school  districts,  and  nine  schoolhouses  and  two  German  schools. 

There  are  no  villages  in  the  town,  though  there  are  three  distinct  settlements,  in  which  are 
congregated  a  goodly  number.  These  are  called  Hyer's  Corners,  Springfield  Corners  and  Ash- 
ton.  In  each  of  the  places  is  a  post  office,  the  one  at  Springfield  Corners,  being  the  oldest  in 
the  town,  having  been  established  in  1844,  with  Mr.  Clark  as  Postmaster.  The  mail  was  then 
carried  on  horseback  from  Madison  to  Sauk  once  a  week  ;  now  it  is  carried  to  the  above  offices 
four  times  a  week. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Catholic,  there  being  two  churches  of  that  denomination  in  the 
town,  both  having  large  congregations.  St.  Martin's  Church  is  located  near  Ashton  Post  Office, 
on  Section  27,  and  St.  Peter's  is  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  not  far  from  Spring- 
field Corners,  on  Section  7.  The  Methodists  have  a  society  in  the  town,  which  holds  sjrviees 
occasionally  at  some  one  of  the  district  schoolhouses.  The  first  person  to  preach  in  the  town  was 
the  Rev.  N.  Martin,  a  Baptist  minister. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  Winston.  Since  his  time,  Drs.  A.  A.  Rowley  and  S.  L.  F. 
Ward  have  practiced  in  the  town. 

There  is  quite  a  large  circulating  library  in  the  town,  located  near  what  is  called  Fordville. 
It  is  controlled  by  an  association  of  some  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  Springfield.  The 
library  contains  several  hundred  volumes. 

There  is  a  lodge  of  Good  Templars,  which  has  a  hall  near  the  center  of  the  town. 
At  Hyer's  Corners  is  a  good  hotelj  with  D.  R.  Hyer  as  proprietor.     Mr.  Hyer  has  been 
serving  the  people  as  landlord  in  this  county  for  about  forty  years,  first  at  Deerfield,  and  later 
at  the  Corners.     There  is  also  a  store  and  blacksmith-shop  at  this  place. 

At  Springfield  Corners  (formerly  called  Clark's  Corners),  there  is  a  store  and  blacksmiA- 
ahop.     There  is  also  one  other  store  in  the  town,  one  blacksmith-shop  and  four  saloons. 
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TOWN    OF   VERONA. 


By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  11,  1847,  Verona,  Town  6, 
Ranee  8  east,  was  created  and  named.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  schoolhouse  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April  of  the  same  year,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  Samuel  Taylor, 
Chairman ;  Rufus  Atwood  and  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  Supervisors  ;  Samuel  G.  Abbott,  Clerk  ; 
Andrews  Henry,  Treasurer  ;  and  John  Ross,  Assessor. 

The  township  lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  about  nine  miles  southwest  of 
Madison.  The  first  settlers  were  two  Scotchmen — Thomas  Stewart  and  James  Young.  They 
first  came  here  in  1837,  and  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  in  Sections  27  and  28. 
Here  they  made  an  excavation  into  the  ridge,  which  they  roofed  with  poles  and  grass.  This  wa» 
the  first  habitation  in  Verona. 

Samuel  Taylor  was  the  next  settler,  and  built  the  first  log  house  in  the  town.  Following 
came,  in  1841,  Peter  White,  William  Reoch,  Peter  Martin  and  Patrick  Davidson.  They  were 
followed  by  Andrew  Patton,  Matthew  Hawes,  William  Collins  and  Magnus  Leslie,  with  families. 

The  first  thrashing  machine  brought  into  the  county  was  made  in  Scotland,  and  imported 
by  Patrick  Davidson.  This  was  a  stationary  machine.  The  first  portable  machine  was  employed, 
on  the  farm  of  Samuel  Taylor,  in  1846.  This  was  a  Traveler  mounted  on  a  wagon,  drawn, 
through  the  fields  by  oxen,  thrashing  as  it  went,  scattering  the  straw  promiscuously. 

The  first  public  house  was  kept  by  Cheney  Luce,  a  blind  man.  It  was  called  the  "  Trav- 
eler's Home."  A  private  house  was  kept  by  Matthew  Hawes.  Joseph  Flick  was  the  first  Post- 
master and  blacksmith  ;  Dr.  Spencer  was  the  first  physician,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Waterbury. 

The  Verona  Cave,  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest. 

The  first  4th  of  July  celebration  held  in  the  county  outside  of  Madison  was  held  on  the  farm 
of  Thomas  Stewart,  in  1846.  This  celebration  was  attended  by  farmers,  some  of  them  coming 
as  far  as  twenty-five  miles.  Before  noon,  a  crowd  of  150  had  gathered.  A  shooting  match  was 
arranged,  the  first  prize  to  be  a  barrel  of  beer ;  second  prize,  a  sheep.  The  prizes  were  keenly 
contested  for  by  riflemen.  The  first  was  won  by  Dan  Ross.  It  was  proposed  that  Dan  should 
tap  his  barrel  and  treat  all  hands ;  this  he  willingly  agreed  to  do.  On  the  way  to  the  distillery^ 
which  was  on  the  same  farm,  J.  Stewart,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  joke,  proposed  to  J.  McDonald 
that  they  should  put  a  gallon  or  two  of  whisky  into  the  barrel,  saying  the  Yankees  wouldn't  know 
the  difference.  This  they  did.  Returning,  the  beer  was  tapped,  whereupon  there  was  a  general 
stampede,  and  a  rush  with  every  conceivable  dish — lead  ladles  were  used,  cups,  pans,  Donald 
McDonald's  new  chip  hat  was  considered  just  the  thing  to  catch  beer  in,  so  it  was  whisked  off 
without  further  ceremony,  and  passed  around.  After  finishing  the  beer  they  returned  to  contest 
for  the  second  prize.  By  this  time  the  beer  had  commenced  to  work,  and  after  some  pretty  wild 
shooting,  making  it  dangerous  for  spectators,  it  was  decided  that  John  McDonald,  Jr.,  had  won 
the  sheep.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  playing  Scottish  games,  and  dancing  on  the 
green  to  the  music  of  "  Billy  Reoch's  "  bag- pipe.  Along  in  the  evening  the  party  broke  up, 
but  It  was  the  middle  of  the  next  day  before  some  of  them  found  their  respective  homes. 

The  Badger  Mills  were  built  in  1844,  by  William  A.  Wheeler  and  George  Vroman.  A 
large  party  was  given  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  and  the  people  for  many  miles  around  assembled, 
ihis  was  the  first  grist-mill  built  in  the  county. 

p,  ^"ptiat  Qhurch. — The  Baptist  congregation  of  Verona  was  gathered  by  the  labors  of  Rev. 
1S??*^  m^'  ^^^  ^^^  recognized  by  a  council  called  for  that  purpose  on  the  17th  of  February, 
oth  V  ."""""'^  consisted  of  Revs.  M.  Rowley,  G.  S.  Martin,  D.  Phillips,  C.  Perry  and 
ers.  Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  a  Baptist  society  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Spring- 
>le,  but  it  was  without  recognition,  and  virtually  extinct  at  the  above  date.  Several  who  had 
een  mem^bers  of  that  society  joined  the  Verona  church.  Rev.  M.  Rowley  was  the  first  Pastor, 
but  served  only  a  few  months. 

fV*'  followed  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Martin.     Rev.  S.   Sherman  was  the  next  Pastor.     H« 
*""'"'  '^""60  years,  until  1860.     The  present  house  of  worship  was  begun  during  the  min. 
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istry  of  Brother  Sherman  with  this  church.  Rev.  J.  Bruce  succeeded  to  the  pastorate,  and  in 
about  one  year  and  a  half  gave  place  to  Rev.  T.  Theall.  The  meeting-house  was  dedicated  in 
July,  1862. 

In  1863,  Rev.  M.  Rowley  began  a  second  pastorate  of  this  church,  which  continued  nearl" 
three  years.  Then  a  second  pastorate  of  Rev.  G.  S.  Martin  was  resumed,  and  continued  nearly 
six  years.  During  Brother  Martin's  second  ministry,  and  under  his  labors,  an  interest  was 
awakened  at  Mount  Vernon,  nine  miles  distant.  Quite  a  number  were  baptized.  These,  with 
others,  were  organized  into  a  society,  and  were  attached  to  the  Verona  Church  as  a  branch.  ■  A 
good  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1869,  and  the  society  to  the  present  time  has  been  main- 
tained. 

In  1876,  the  members  erected  a  parsonage.  When  organized,  the  church  consisted  of  seven 
persons.  Eighty-seven  have  been  baptized,  and  sixty  have  been  received  by  letter  and  exner- 
ience,  making  154,  not  embracing  the  members  of  the  branch  organization.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  sixty.     Rev.  L.  Smith,  Pastor  since  1873. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Qhureh. — This  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Verona.  It  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  8d  of  December,  1867.  S.  P.  Waldron  was  the  first  Pastor.  The  church  com- 
menced with  a  membership  of  115.  The  present  churchwas  built  at  an  expense  of  |4,000, 
including  the  church  furniture.     B.  Knox  is  the  present  Pastor.     Membership,  sixty. 

Presbyterian  Church. — The  members  of  this  church  first  held  meetings  in  the  schoolhouse 
on  Samuel  Taylor's  farm,  in  1848.  A  church  was  built  in  1861,  at  an  expense  of  $1,100. 
Matthew  Fox  organized  the  church.  The  first  Pastor  was  Rev.  James  Donnei,  followed  by  Rev. 
Robert  Wescott.  Rev.  James  Shankland  then  took  charge  of  the  church,  and  preached  the 
United  Presbyterian  doctrine.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Hoyt,  who  was  Pastor  five  years,  after, 
which  W.  T.  Leard  took  the  charge  and  is  the  present  Pastor.  Meetings  are  held  every  two 
weeks. 

The  first  religious  services  in  the' town  were  held  at  the  residence  of  J.  T.  Hawes,  by  Rev. 
Salmon  Stebbins.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Bennet,  a  Methodist  missionary.  Rev.  Matthew 
Fox,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  preached  occasionally. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870,  was  1,124 ;  the  present  population  1,040,  which  con- 
sists mostly  of  Scotch  and  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

Amy  Thornton  taught  the  first  school  in  1847. 

The  town  received  its  name  from  George  and  William  Vroman,  after  their  township  in  New 
York.  The  town  is  well  watered  by  Badger  Mill  Creek  and  Sugar  River.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  rolling,  with  prairie  land,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys. 

There  is  only  one  post  office  in  the  town  ;  this  is  at  Verona  Corners,  J.  H.  B.  Matts,  Postr 
master. 

Verona  Corners  has-  two  stores,  one  kept  by  M.  D.  Davidson,  the  other  by  William  T. 
Pierstof. 

The  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches  are  situated  here. 

The  new  railroad  owned  by  the  Chicago  &  North -Western  Railway  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage. A  depot  and  side-tracks  are  to  be  established  here.  ' 

There  are  about  sixteen  families  in  the  village. 

Three  or  four  new  buildings  are  being  built. 

Verona  township  is  watered  by  the  Sugar  River,  which  enters  the  town  in  Section  7,  flows 
southeast,  leaving  the  town  at  the  southwest  point  of  Section  34;  also  by  the  Badger  Mill  Creek, 
which  rises  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  13,  flowing  southwest,  entering  the  Sugar  River 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  28. 

TOWN    OF    CLARKSON  (bXTINOT). 

By  an  act  approved  February  11,  1847,  "  Townsjiip  No.  9  north,  of  Ranges  7  and  8 
east,"  were  erected  into  a  separate  town  called  Clarkson.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  at  the  house  of  John  Clark.     The  town   thus  organized  was  the 
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present  towns  of  Roxbury  and  Dane.     Its  history  (as  the  town   afterward   became   extinct)  is 
merged  in  the  sketches  of  the  two  towns  last  mentioned. 

TOWN    OF   WINDSOR. 

When  Dane  County,  by  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  February  2,  1846,  was 
divided  into  towns,  the  territory  now  constituting  the  town  of  Windsor  was  a  portion  of  the 
town  of  Madison ;  it  so  remained  until  February  11, 1847,  when,  by  an  act  approved  on  that  day, 
what  is  now  the  towns  of  Vienna,  Westport,  Windsor  and  Burke,  was  erected  into  a  single  town, 
and  called  Wmdsor,  from  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Vermont.  The  first  town  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Horace  Lawrence,  February  11,  1847,  when  the  following  officers  among 
others  were  elected  : 

1847 — Charles  M.  Nichols,  Chairman ;  Alexander  Botkin,  Charles  Carnelison,  Super- 
visors ;  Ira  Mead,  Clerk ;  Gardner  Cottrell,  Treasurer ;  Eleazer  Grover,  Nathan  P.  Spaulding, 
Chauncey  Leland,  Assessors. 

By  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  approved  March  2,  1849,  Townships  8  and  9,  of  Range  9, 
were  erected  into  a  new  town,  called  Vienna.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  the  south  half  of  this 
territory  was  formed  into  a  town  by  itself,  and  named  Westport.  At  this  period,  therefore,  the 
town  of  Windsor  contained  two  townships  only — the  ones  now  constituting  the  towns  of  Burke 
and  Windsor.  But  the  south  half  of  this  territory  was  in  1852  organized  into  a  town  by  itself; 
this  left  the  town  of  Windsor  with  territory  containing  but  one  township,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted ;  that  is,  Township  9  north,  of  Range  10  east. 

From  the  date  of  its  first  organization,  when  it  included  four  townships,  until  1862,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  one  (the  same  as  now  constituted),  the  following  officers  were  elected ; 

1848 — Charles  M.  Nichols,  Chairman ;  George  A.  Spaulding,  A.  Botkin,  Supervisors  ; 
E,  R.  Swain,  Clerk ;  Gardner  Cottrell,  Treasurer ;  James  Pettit,  Eleazer  Grover,  Chauncey 
Leland,  Assessors. 

1849 — Nathan  P.  Spaulding,  Chairman  ;  John  Douglas,  Martin  Lewis,  Supervisors ;  John 
Douglas,  Clerk ;  Sheldon  Combs,  Treasurer;  F.  H.   Talcott,  Assessor ;  John  Douglas,   School' 
Superintendent. 

1850 — Nathan  P.  Spaulding,  Chairman ;  H.  P.  Wheaton,  Eleazer  Grover,  Supervisors ; 
John  Douglas,  Sheldon  Combs,  Treasurer;  J.  B.  Carpenter,  Assessor;  John  Douglas,  School 
Superintendent. 

1851 — Eleazer  Grover,  Jr.,  Chairman;  James  Pettit,  Orrin  Chamberlin,  Supervisors; 
John  Douglas,  Clerk  and  School  Superintendent ;  Charles  G.  Lewis,  Treasurer  :  John  Vroman, 
Assessor, 

1852-^Oliver  M.  Cross,  Chairman  ;  Josiah  E.  Carpenter,  Orrin  Chamberlin,  Supervisors ; 
Justice  C.  Pinney,  Clerk  ;  William  Whitney,  Treasurer ;  Wallace  Blanchard,  Assessor ;  Elisha 
R-  Swain,  School  Superintendent. 

The  land  in  this  town  is  mostly  prairie  ;  a  small  part  of  the  eastern  portion  is  openings ; 
also  a  strip  about  one  and  a  half  miles  wide  on  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  town.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Yahara  River,  which  flows  through  the  entire  western  portion,  and  heads  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  and  also  by  Token  Creek,  which  runs  through  the  entire  south  side. 

in  1843,  Nathan  P.  Spaulding  built  a  house  upon  Section  34.  He  was  commissioned  by 
resident  Polk  as  Postmaster  of  Token  Creek,  and  held  the  office  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
<liedinl874. 

.    In  1844-45,  James  West,  Sr.,  N.  N.  Pike,  Thomas  Kewin,  John  Kershaw,  Thomas  Cum- 

gs,  James  West,  Jr.,  Mr.  Kinnison  and  Samuel  Stephenson  came  in.     During  these  years 

ne  tollowing  one,  a  large  number  of  persons  made  here  their  homes,  among  whom  were 

tor^V    °'^"'''''  ^^^''*™  Bartholomew,  Sylvester  Raymond,  James  Dorman,  Samuel  Burring- 

^  >  ^has  Combs  and  William  Whitney,  from  Ohio ;   Christian  0.  Hatleberg  was  the  first  Scan- 

Sah*"*w^^"'®'^  ^''°'"  ^°''^*y-     Among  others  were  Nathan  Dodge,  James  Patterson,  S.  H. 

™,  Warren  Baird,  Justin  Fish,  Isaac  Porter,  Nathan  Rowley,  Justin  C.  Pinney,  Dr.  Rob- 
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ert  K.  Bell,  Josiah  E.  Carpenter,  Rev.  Elisha  R.  Swain  and  0.  M.  Cross.  Ferdinand  Rekor 
was  the  first  German  settler ;  Samuel  Stevenson  was  the  first  Englishman.  The  first  weddin? 
in  the  town  was  at  the  log  house  of  William  Whitney;  Josiah  E.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Caroline  M.  Reynolds  were  joined  in  wedlock  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Swain.  The  Baptist  Church  was 
the  first  organized  (in  1846) ;  Rev.  E.  R.  Swain  was  the  first  Pastor.  Among  the  different  Pas- 
tors of  this  church  were  Rev.  George  De  Lamatyr,  Rev.  Bunco,  Rev.  Cobbin,  Rev.  Bolton  and 
Father  Pox.  In  April,  1851,  the  Congregational  Church  was  organized  at  the  Farwell  School- 
house,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Matthews.  The  German  Methodists  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town 
erected  and  dedicated  a  church  in  1876.  Besides  these  churches,  there  are  also  a  Moravian 
Church,  which  was  organized  in  1876,  by  Rev.  William  Shingle,  and  a  Primitive  Lutheran 
Church.     The  first  female  child  born  in  the  town  was  Delia,  the  daughter  of  E.  R.  Swain. 

The  first  actual  settler  of  the  town  was  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  arrived  here  in  the 
year  1841,  settling  upon  Section  5.  His  name  was  William  Lawrence.  During  the  rebellion, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  was  taken  sick,  and  died  while  in  the  service.  James  Morrison, 
a  Scotchman,  was  the  next  settler,  erecting  his  cabin  on  Section  6,  near  the  present  village  of 
Morrison,  after  whom  it  was  named.  Thomas  Campbell,  likewise  a  Scotchman,  came  in  about 
the  same  time  with  Mr.  Morrison  and  settled  upon  Section  17,  near  the  present  village  of 
DeForest.  Mr.  Pellet  soon  after  built  a  log  house  on  Section  36,  and  Mr.  Leland  on  Section 
30.  Charles  Lawrence  was  the  next  to  construct  a  house  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  coming  in 
some  time  in  1842.  Mr.  Lawrence  came  to  Madison  in  1838,  and  was  one  of  the  workmen  on 
the  old  Territorial  capitol.  In  1842,  he  took  up  some  government  land  in  Windsor  and  settled 
upon  it,  and  he  continued  to  reside  upon  the  farm  then  selected  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
Septeinber  23,  1880.  Randall  Abner,  an  Indian,  early  improved  a  farm  on  Section  28.  After 
emigrating  to  California,  he  joined  the  regular  army  as  a  scout,  and  was  killed  by  another  Indian 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

After  the  organization  of  the  town  the  immigration  rapidly  increased ;  Germans,  English 
and  Norwegians  coming  in  in  large  numbers.  Among  some  of  these  were  Shure  Shureson, 
John  Oleson  and  John  Knudson,  Norwegians;  William  G.  Bartlett,  Thomas  Bewick  and 
George  Cole,  Englishmen  ;  Frederick  Pevison,  James  Meixner,  Ernest  Miller,  P.  Schambra, 
Henry  A.  Miller,  Henry  Brockmiller  and  Ferdinand  Gomalke,  Germans  ;  from  different  States 
were  Martin  Hilliard,  Austin  Freeman,  James  Clements,  Tertius  Turner  and  B.  P.  Sherman. 
In  1853,  Charles  Durkee  purchased  Mr.  Stevenson's  property ;  also  600  acres  of  Section  16. 
Here  he  commenced  farming  on  a  grand  scale,  plowed  the  whole  of  Section  16  in  one  year, 
purchased  a  large  flock  of  sheep  and  other  stock.  In  one  year,  4,000  bushels  of  buckwheat 
were  grown,  in  another  8,000  bushels  of  spring,  wheat  were  sent  to  market ;  700  sheep  were 
also  shorn  in  one  year.  Mr.  Durkee  sold  his  farm  to  Isaac  N.  De  Forest  at  $25  per  acre.  He 
afterward  went  to  Utah,  and  was  made  Governor  of  the  Territory.  Died  while  on  his  way  to 
Kenosha,  to  visit  his  old  home. 

Windsor  is  a  high  and  smooth  rolling  prairie,  with  a  small  portion  of  marsh  land.  The 
soil  is  nearly  all  under  cultivation,  is  rich  and  productive.  The  western  part  of  town  is 
watered  by  the  Yahara  River,  which  flows  from  the  north  toward  the  south  through  the 
western  tier  of  sections.  There  are  two  lakes  in  the  town,  one  situated  on  Section  24,  the 
other  on  Sections  34  and  35.  There  are  three  villages  in  the  town :  Morrison,  situated  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  6,  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad, 
Madison  Division ;  De  Forest,  situated  on  the  same  railroad,  on  Sections  17  and  18 ;  Windsor, 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  southwest  quarter  of  Section  29.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  in  1870  was  1,256  ;  the  present  population  is  1,212. 

TOWN   OP   CROSS   PLAINS. 

The  territory  now  constituting  the  town  of  Cross  Plains — Township  7  north,  of  Range  7 
east — when  first  brought  under  a  town  goverament,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1846,  was  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Madison.     It  so  continued  until  1847,  when,  on  the  11th  day  of  February 
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of  that  year,  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  town  and 
named  Cross  Plains.  It  was  so  called  because  of  the  crossing  of  two  roads  near  the  present 
Cross  Plains  Village. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1847,  at  the  house  of  J.  W. 
Thomas.    At  that  meeting  the  following  officers  among  others  were  elected : 

Ripha  Warden,  Chairman  ;  Hugh  Campbell  and  John  H.  Clark,  Side  Supervisors  ;  Berry 
Haney,  Clerk ;  William  Howry,  Assessor ;  William  Showers,  Treasurer ;  and  J.  P.  Benedict, 
Collector  and  Constable.  First  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Anthony  Needham.  The  surface  of 
Cross  Plains  in  some  portions  is  very  uneven,  and  in  others  rolling  prairie.  The  finest  area  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Sugar  River  Valley,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  A  more  beautiful  and 
fertile  spot  than  this,  it  would  be  diflficuit  to  find  ;  when  viewed  from  the  outlying  bluffs  and 
ridges,  it  presents  a  delightful  picture  of  undulating  prairie  farms  and  woodlands,  intersected  by 
the  stream  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  next  best  portion  is  Cross  Plains  Prairie,  which 
extends  through  the  northeast  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a  narrow  prairie,  hemmed  in  by  bold 
bluifs  on  either  hand,  and  through  it  flows  the  Black  Earth  Creek.  A  somewhat  singular  phe- 
nomenon is  a  mass  of  sandstone  on  Section  18,  which  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  about  thirty- 
five  feet,  and  which  is  nearly  perpendicular  on  all  sides.  Another  physical  feature  worthy  of 
mention,  is  a  rocky  ledge  or  bluff  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  called  "  Pine  Bluff,"  from  which 
the  little  hamlet  on  Sees.  22  and  27  derives  its  name.  This  ledge  is  the  home  of  a  small  grove 
of  mountain  pines. 

The  soil  is  generally  excellent  in  quality,  especially  on  the  prairie  sections,  where  there  is 
no  surface  wash.  It  is  usually  a  clay  loam  and  marl  with  sand  in  small  patches,  and  rich,  allu- 
vial deposits  in  the  very  low-lying  bottoms. 

The  timber  is  similitr  to  that  of  the  surrounding  towns,  being  in  the  main  white  and  burr 
oak,  interspersed  with  poplar,  hickory,  ash  and  other  indigenous  varieties. 

The  streams  already  mentioned,  together  with  the  spring  brook  tributaries,  constitute  the 
water  supply. 

The  products,  from  having  been  wheat  and  other  small  grains  mainly  in  early  years,  have 
become  stock,  hay  and  corn  principiilly. 

The  inhabitants  are  German,  Irish  and  Norwegians,  with  a  generous  sprinkling  of  Americans. 
The  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  town  is  good,  and  excellent  schools  are  maintained.  The 
population  in  1870  was  1,506 ;  it  is  now  1,331. 

To  Wallace  Rowan  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first,  and  to  Berry  Haney  the  second 
settler  in  this  town.  A  sketch  of  Rowan  has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  Haney 
located  on  the  old  military  road  between  Galena  a^nd  Portage,  on  Section  10,  as  early  certainly 
as  m  July,  1836,  where  he  built  a  double  log  house,  and  kept  what  was  known  as  the  Haney 
stand,  a  place  where  travelers  could  get  lodgings  (when  there  was  floor  to  spare)  and  food  to  eat 
(when  there  was  any).  Soon  after  coming  here,  Mr.  Haney  engaged  in  staging  between  Min- 
eral Point  and  Winnebago.  This  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1838,  when,  a  treaty  having 
been  effected  with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  he,  with  two  or  three  others,  went  to  Sauk-  County 
and  laid  a  claim  exactly  where  Sauk  City  now  stands.  In  1841,  he  sold  his  claim  to  Count 
naraszthy,  an  Hungarian  nobleman,  and  a  Mr.  Bryant,  a  wealthy  Englishman ;  then  he  came 
back  to  Cross  Plains,  and,  very  soon  after,  erected  a  comfortable  stone  house,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time.    This  house  is  yet  standing. 

Mr.  Haney,  being  a  natural  borderer,  removed  further  West,  and  the  scene  of  his  early 
exploits  has  known  him  no  more  since  that  time.     He  was  finally  shot  in  a  fray  in  Arkansas. 

ihis  town  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  resort  or  stamping-ground  for  a  hunter  and 
rapper  by  the  name  of  Robert  Steele,  in  very  early  times,  but  the  atmosphere  of  civilization  was 
00  much  for  hira,  so  when  the  town  began  to  be  settled  he  took  his  departure  for  fresher  fields. 

In  1839,  Edward  Hugh  and  John  Campbell  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  were 
f  several  years  quite  prominent  citizens.  They  erected  a  good-sized  stone  house  not  long  after 
ffling,  where  one  of  them  kept  a  place  of  entertainment  for  travelers  during  the  time  they  lived 
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here.     The  first  frame  barn  in  the  town,  and  one  of  the  very  first  in  the  county,  was  built  by 
them  in  1841. 

After  the  coming  of  the  Campbells,  the  settlers  poured  in  very  rapidly.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  a  majority  of  those  who  came  in  before  1847,  some  of  whom  came  in  as  early  a8 
1840  :  John  W.  Thomas,  Sidney  Morgan,  Isaiah  Harlow  and  his  sons  (John,  William  and  George), 
L.  C.  Malone,  Thomas  Arland,  Greorge  R.  C.  Floyd,  Abijah  Fox,  Daniel,  William  and  Samuel 
Showers,  Kipha  Warden,  William  and  John  Howry,  John  Bryan,  James  Simpson,  Gr.  P. 
Thompson,  J.  H.  Clark,  J.  P.  Benedict,  D.  B.  Carden,  Sylvester  Bell,  Mr.  Heine  and  sons 
(Allen  and  Hugh)  and  James  Mills. 

Of  those  mentioned,  there  are  two  now  living  in  the  town,  John  Howry  and  D.  B.  Carden, 
both  of  ■«yhom  came  in  1845,  Mr.  Howry  a  few  months  previous  to  Mr.  Carden. 

When  Mr.  Thomas  came,  he  took  the  old  Haney  stand,  succeeding  Haney  in  the  hotel  bus- 
iness.    Mrs.  Thomas  is  still  living,  the  last  woman  of  the  very  earliest  settlers. 

After  the  Campbells,  G.  P.  Thompson  was  the  first  to  open  a  public  house  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town,  he  moving  into  a  building  erected  by  George  R.  C.  Floyd,  on  the  military  road. 
Mr.  Thompson  kept  hotel  until  about  six  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  ocfiurred  from  an 
accident  in  1874. 

The  first  marriage  in  this  locality,  was  one  of  B.  Brigham's  miners,  Thomas  Tbomas,  who 
wooed  and  won  Miss  Campbell,  a  sister  to  the  Campbell  brothers,  in  1839. 

Elder  Zenith  Gurly,  a  Mormon,  held  forth  in  Cross  Plains  about  thirty-three  years  ago. 
There  were  some  converts  made. 

About  the  first  regular  mechanics  in  town  were  two  blacksmiths,  Sylvester  Bell  and  a  Mr. 
Yates,  the  latter  being  the  first  one  to  open  a  shop  at  Pine  Bluff. 

A  post  office  was  established  in  the  town  at  an  early  day — Sidney  Morgan,  Postmaster.  It 
was  near  the  site  of  the  present  Cross  Plains  villages. 

The  first  burial  ground  in  town  was  occupied  by  the  Indians,  on  Section  10 ;  here,  soon 
after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  the  remains  of  the  Indian  Chief  Black  Crow  were  brought,  and 
placed  on  a  platform,  high  above  the  ground  and  the  reach  of  the  wolves  and  foxes ;  but  this  did 
not  avail  to  save  his  tomb  from  spoliation,  for  Dr.  Baxter  and  a  phrenologist  made  a  trip  to  the 
spot,  and  took,  as  a  trophy,  the  warrior's  skull  to  adorn  some  cabinet  or  museum.  The  white 
people  had  two  places  where  they  buried  in  early  days ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  high  bluff,  on  Sec- 
tion 10,  where  can  now  be  seen  a  clump  of  trees.  The  other  is  located  on  a  hill,  on  Section  31. 
There  is  now  a  small  cemetery  near  Cross  Plains  Station,  owned  by  an  association,  for  general 
use,  which  is  tg,stefully  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery  ;  and  one  other  in  connection  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  little  village  of  "  Pine  Bluff,"  although  not  platted,  has,  nevertheless, 
for  many  years,  been  one  of  the  principal  points  in  the  town.  A  store  was  opened  here  first  by 
Louis  Martini,  in  1854.  He  did  a  large  business  for  three  years,  then  left ;  to  be  followed  by 
Henry  Winkle,  who,  two  or  three  years  after,  built  the  present  large  stone  building.  Mr. 
Winkle  has  been  Postmaster  at  this  point  for  many  years.  Herman  Wallraff  opened  a  store  in 
1860,  which,  having  passed  through  several  hands,  is  now  kept  by  John  Loehrer,  as  a  saloon  and 
store.  H.  Mousbach  started  a  store  here  in  1862.  He  is  now  gone,  but  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  William  CuUen,  who  keeps  tavern,  store,  saloon  and  blacksmith-shop,  besides  being 
the  principal  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  surrounding  country.  There  is,  also,  a  wagon-shop 
here,  kept  by  H.  Bell,  at  the  present  time. 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Parsonage,  Sisters'  House  and  School  are  situated  on  a  sightly 
elevation,  near  Pine  Bluff  Village.  The  first  mass  of  this  denomination  was  held  in  1853,  at  the 
house  of  John  Kalscheur,  by  Father  Adelberg  Inama,  of  the  town  of  Roxbury.  In  W54,  a 
small  frame  church  was  built,  and  dedicated  during  the  same  year,  by  Father  Inama  and  ^"^^ 
Max  Gaestner.  In  1860,  the  present  commodious  stone  structure  was  erected. .  It  is  40x5o 
feet,  with  basement  for  parochial  school.  Until  1866,  the  church  was  dependent  to  the  Berry 
Church  for  the  services  of  a  priest.  The  first  resident  priest  was  Father  Joseph  Hamm.  pe 
was  succeeded  by  Father  Peter  Swager,  who  was  followed,  for  a  brief  time,  by  Fathers  WeiducB 
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and  Ulmayer,  after  whom  came  Father  Andrea  Ombrouen,  whose  place  was  recently  taken  by 
Father  Louis  Barth.  There  are  now  forty  pupils  in  the  school,  and  eighty  families  connected 
with  the  church. 

The  St.  Mary's  (Catholic)  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  organized  March  25,  1874,  with 
a  charter  from  the  State  Union  Society.  The  order  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  this  time, 
and  is  under  control  of  the  following  officers  :  James  Reilly,  President ;  James  Kinney,  Jr., 
Vice  President ;  E.  B.  Farmer,  Financial  Secretary  ;  L.  B.  Murphy,  Treasurer ;  James  Farrell, 
Marshal ;  Francis  Coyle,  Librarian ;  Timothy  Farrell,  Assistant,  and  Patrick  Coyle,  Secretary. 

Orogg  Plains  Villages. — There  are  three  platted  villages  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  on 
the  line  of  the  railroad,  which  enters  the  town  on  Section  12  and  passes  out  on  Section  5.  The 
first  village,  called  Cross  Plains,  is  on  land  entered  by  Sidney  Morgan.  It  was  platted  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1859,  and  surveyed  by  A.  Lizowsky,  Deputy  County  Surveyor,  and  lies  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  2,  Township  7  north,  Range  7  east.  The  proprietors  were  Johann 
and  Juliana  Baer. 

The  second  village,  called  Christina,  is  located  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  3, 
Township  7  north,  Range  7  east,  and  was  platted  August  30,  1855.  The  proprietor  was  P.  L. 
Mohr.    The  village  plat  was  surveyed  by  Charles  Wasmund,Deputy  County  Surveyor. 

Foxville,  the  third  village,  is  located  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  3,  of  Township  7  north,  of  Range  7  west.  It  was  platted  January  20,  1857.  The 
proprietor  was  Abijah  Fox.     The  village  was  surveyed  by  H.  M.  Warner. 

The  first  store  was  opened  at  the  upper  village,  or  Cross  Plains  proper,  some  time  before 
1850,  by  the  Baer  Brothers.  The  second  store  was  opened  at  Foxville,  in  1857,  by  Louis 
Martini  and  Weisenborn,  and  the  third  store  was  started  at  Christina  by  Herman  Zinkeisen 
and  the  fourth  by  H.  J.  Dahman,  about  1 860. 

What  was  known  as  the  old  Wisconsin  House,  at  Christina,  which  was  opened  by  F. 
Deitrich,  in  1853,  was  the  first  hotel  in  the  villages.  This  house  has  been  closed  for  many 
years.  In  1859,  Charles  Herman  opened  a  tavern  at  Christiana,  on  Lot  1,  Block  23  ;  during 
1864  it  burned.  Afterward,  Haeger  &  Brendler  kept  hotel  in  a  stone  building,  erected  on  the 
same  spot,  which  is  now  used  for  a  saloon  and  dwelling-house.  In  the  upper  town  there  are 
two  stores  and  a  wagon-shop  and  saloon.  Mrs.  Baer  continues  the  store  started  by  her  husband 
in  1850.    There  has  been  a  singing  society  here  for  many  years,  which  has  a  hall. 

Christiana  has  now  several  good  buildings,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  has  several 
business  firms,  besides  a  mill.  The  oldest  establishment  is  H.  J.  Dahman's  store,  saloon  and 
Notary  Public  office.  There  are  now  three  general  stores — Mr.  Dahman's,  Edward  Lampman's 
and  Michael  Strieker's ;  one  harness  shop,  F.  X.  Frederick,  the  oldest  in  this  locality,  started  in 
1862 ;  two  blacksmiths,  one  wagon  shop  and  two  saloons.  Fred  Stecker  started  the  first 
blacksmith-shop  and  Jacob  Wetzel  first  wagon-shop,  in  1860,  at  this  point,  also  two  boot  and 
shoe  shops,  including  one  boot  and  shoe  store,  the  latter  kept  by  John  Valentine ;  Justices  of  the 
Peace  are  John  Brophy  and  John  Zehnpfenig. 

The  flour-mill  was  built  at  this  point  in  1857  by  0.  Mohr  and  F.  Fischer.  It  was  com- 
menced in  the  fall,  but,  being  built  too  rapidly,  in  the  following  spring  it  had  to  be  rebuilt.  In 
1865,  the  property  passed  into  the  possession  of  S.  A.  Kimball,  who  ran  the  mill  until  1869, 
when  6.  Herring,  the  present  owner,  came  into  possession.  The  mill  is  40x42  feet,  with  two 
stories  and  basement ;  there  are  two  runs  of  stone  and  a  feed  buhr.  The  water-power  has 
gfadually  diminished  from  the  first,  so  that  in  1875  it  became  necessary  to  add  steam-power.  A 
S^nnrt^'^"^  engine  house  was  then  built,-  and  a  fifty-horse-power  engine  put  in,  at  a  total  cost  of 
v*,UUO.  This  is  the  only  mill  in  the  town  now,  although  there  was  a  steam  grist-mill  built  far- 
ner  up  the  stream,  several  years  ago,  which,  in  1874,  was  moved  by  Conrad  Shelle  into  the 
town  of  Berry.  ./  a  >  >  j 

The  Post  Office.— The  Cross  Plains  Post  Office  is  now  kept  at  Christiana.  After  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  first  Postmaster,  John  Baer  was  appointed,  in  1850.  In  1857,  H.  J.  Dahman 
Meived  the  office,  and  kept  it  until  1860,  when  it  passed  into  the  charge  of  Herman  Zinkeisen. 
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In  1863,  the  building  where  Zinkeisen  kept  was  burned,  after  which  the  office  was  temporarily 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Dahman,  until  the  brick  building  of  Zinkeisen  &  Pickhardt  was  built,  when 
Zinkeisen  resumed  the  office,  keeping  it  until  1865.  Then  he  left,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Pick- 
hardt, became  Postmaster.  In  1871,  F.  X.  Frederick,  the  present  incumbent,  was  appointed. 
Foxville  is  a  small  village,  and  the  point  where  the  depot  is  located.  The  first  one.  was 
built  by  A.  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  village,  in  1866,  and  was  used  for  a  depot  and  warehouse  for 
several  years.  A  few  years  .after,  the  railroad  company  built  the  present  depot.  There  are  two 
warehouses  and  one  elevator  here  at  the  present,  belonging  to  the  Produce  Market  Company  of 
Foxville,  which  was  chartered  in  1875,  with  eleven  stockholders.  The  elevator  was  built  in  1874, 
and  will  accommodate  8,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  warehouses  are  old  buildings.  There  is  also 
another  warehouse,  owned  by  Fred  Roelke,  built  fourteen  years  ago  by  H.  Zinkeisen,  who  did 
business  there  for  several  years,  and  then  rented  it  to  Ball  &  Virnig.  There  is  now  one  hotel, 
the  Reindeer,  built  fifteen  years  ago,  by  M.  Brendler,  the  present  proprietor.  One  drug  store, 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Roosbach.  One  general  store,  owned  by  Hy.  Prien  &  Co.,  and  a  blacksmith- 
shop,  by  Mr.  William  Marx,  said  to  be  the  oldest  now  in  town,  and  one  tin-shop  and  two  saloons.. 
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OHAPTEE  XIX. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES— Continued. 

Prefatory— Town  of  Blue  Mounds— Town  of  Bristol— Town  of  Dane— Town  of  Dunn— Towti 
OF  Black  Earth- Village  of  Black  Earth- Town  of  Medina— Village  of  Marshall 
—Village  of  Deansville— Town  of  Middleton— Town  of  Pleasant  Springs — Town  of 
Springdale— Town  of  York. 

prefatort. 

During  the  year  1848,  the  Territorial  and  State  Legislatures  formed  ten  new  towns  in  the 
county,  the  last  one  on  the  2d  day  of  August.  These  towns  were  as  follows :  Blue  Mounds, 
Bristol,  Dane,  Dunn,  Farmersville  (afterward  Black  Earth),  Medina,  Middleton,  Pleasant  Springs, 
Springdale  and  York.  These  added  to  those  of  1847,  and  the  year  previous,  made,  in  all, 
twenty-four,  as  follows  :  Rutland,  one  township ;  Albion,  one ;  Dunkirk,  one ;  Sun  Prairie,  one  ; 
Madison, two;  Christiana,  one ;  Cottage  Grove,  two ;  Oregon,  one;  Montrose,  three ;  Fitchburg, 
one;  Springfield,  one;  Verona,  one;  Windsor,  four;  Cross  Plains,  one;  Blue  Mounds,  two; 
Bristol,  one ;  Dane,  two  ;  Dunn,  one ;  Farmersville  (afterward  Black  Earth),  two ;  Medina,  one  ; 
Middleton,  one  ;  Pleasant  Springs,  one  ;  Springdale,  one,  and  York,  one. 

Madison  then  contained,  besides  its  present  territory,  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Blooming 
Grove,  and  most  of  what  is  now  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Madison ;  Cottage  Grove  included  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Deerfield  in  addition  to  its  present  area ;  Montrose  had  for  its  territory  what 
are  now  the  towns  of  Perry,  Primrose  and  Montrose ;  Windsor  was  composed  of  Burke,  West- 
port,  Vienna  and  Windsor,  as  now  constituted  ;  Blue  Mounds  included  its  present  territory  and 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Vermont ;  Dane  included  Roxbury  as  well,  as  its  present  territory  ; 
while  Farmersville  (afterward  Black  Earth)  took  in  besides  what  is  now  Berry,  the  whole  of  the 
present  town  of  Black  Earth  and  the  south  half  of  Mazomanie. 

town  of  blub  mounds. 

The  territory  now  included  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Blue  Mounds,  is  Township  6  north, 
of  Range  6  east,  of  the  United  States  survey.  By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved 
March  11,  1848,  so  much  of  Range  6  east,  as  was  embraced  in  Townships  6  and  7  north,  was 
erected  into  a  separate  town  by  the  name  of  Blue  Mounds,  so  called  from  the  Blue  Mounds  in 
the  vicinity.  Previous  to  this,  upon  the  erection  of  Cross  Plains  into  a  separate  town,  the  terri- 
tory now  constituting  Blue  Mounds  was  attached  to  the  latter. 

The  first  town  meeting  in  Blue  Mounds  was  held  at  the  house  of  Ira  Isham,  on  the  first 
iuesday  in  April,  1848,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Supervisors,  Ebenezer  Brig- 
nam  (Chairman),  Thomas  Haney  and  Thomas  Steele ;  Clerk,  A.  S.  Needham ;  Assessor^  John 
Sample ;  Treasurer,  Edward  Dale ;  Collector,  Jeremiah  Lycan ;  School  Commissioners,  Gran- 
ville I.  Neale,  William  Rowe,  David  Smith,  Ebenezer,  Brigham,  Edward  Dale  and  Thomas 
Steele. 

The  surface  of  the  town  adjacent  to  the  "Blue  Mounds"  is  gently  rolling,  there  being 
tew  sharp  bluffs  and  no  great  depressions,  and,  when  viewed  from  those  elevations,  the  scene  for 
miles  is  picturesque  and  grand. 

The  soil  is  uniformly  good,  being  a  rich,  friable  loam  and  marl.  In  an  early  day,  the  bot- 
tom lands  in  many  places  were  marshy,  and  so  soft  that  a  team  could  not  pass  over  them  with 

mi     ■  '^^^^  places  are  now  quite  firm  and  constitute  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  town. 

Ine  timber  supply  of  the  town  of  Blue  Mounds  is  perhaps  as  varied  as  can  be  found  in 
My  locality  in  the  county  ;  there  is  oak  in  variety,  black  walnut,  butternut,  hickory  (bitter  and 
sweet),  ash  (white  and  black),  poplar,  and  otlicr  timbers. 
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This  town  is  well  watered,  it  being  the  source  of  the  East  Blue  Mounds  Creek,  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Pecatoiiica  River,  and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sugar  River.  The  first  named 
has  its  rise  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  the  second  in  the  southwest  part,  and  the  last  in  the 
southeast  portion  of  the  town,  each  being  supplied  by  numerous  spring^^  brooks. 

The  inhabitants  are  now  principally  of  foreign  extraction,  the  Norwegian  element  predom- 
inating. The  Blue  Mounds  region  stands  forth  in  the  minds  of  the  Northmen  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  excellent.  There  are  several  churches  and  .schools  in  the  town,  which  are 
well  supported,  and  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  people  are  industrious,  intelligent  and 
moral.     The  population  in  1870  was  1,165;  it  is  now  1,011. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  traverses  the  town  from  east  to  west.  It  enters  on 
Section  12,  and,  passing  through  near  Mount  Horeb  and  Blue  Mound  Post  OflSces,  goes  out  on 
Section  7. 

The  first  permanent  American  settler  here,  and  the  acknowledged  first  in  the  county,  was 
Ebenezer  Brigham,  who  made  a  claim  on  Sections  5  and  7  in  1828.  Previous  to  this  time,  in 
company  with  a  party  of  explorers,  he  visited  the  lead  regions  of  Grant  County,  and  then  made 
up  his  mind  to  try  his  fortunes  here  in  lead  mining.  When  he  came  on  for  permanent  settle- 
ment, he  brought  several  yokes  of  cattle,  and  as  a  companion  and  brother  adventurer,  Jeremiah 
Lycan,  who  was  the  second  settler.  Mr.  Brigham's  fortune  was  then  |4,000,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  a  mercantile  business  which  he  had  formerly  conducted  at  Galena,  111.  His  first 
prospecting  met  with  no  reward,  and  at  last,  after  several  months  of  hard  work,  his  funds  were 
all  exhausted,  and  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  without  accomplishing  anything 
had  not  a  friend  come  to  the  rescue  and  supplied  the  means  to  continue  the  work.  As  a  result, 
a  lead  of  "mineral"  was  discovered  which  gave  an  enormous  yield.  The  ore  was  drawn  up 
from  the  mine  with  windlass  and  bucket,  and  out  of  three  buckets  of  raw  material  nearly  two 
were  pure  ore.  Mr.  Brigham  erected  a  building  near  the  mines,  which  was  the  first  public 
house  in  the  town,  known  then,  as  now,  as  "  Brigham's  Place."  At  the  present  time  scarcely  , 
a  stick  remains  to  mark  the  spot.     The  tavern  was  usually  kept  by  tenants. 

In  1832,  the  Blue  Mounds  Fort  was  erected  by  Mr.  Brigham  and  others.  It  stood  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  7.  The  ijjclosure  was  about  eight  rods  square, 
of  palisades  ten  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  eight  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  Within  the 
inclosure  were  two  block-houses,  sixteen  feet  square,  one  in  the  southwest  corner  and  one  in  the 
northwest  corner.     The  garrison  consisted  of  fifty  men. 

After  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  over,  Mr.  Brigham  went  East,  with  Mr.  Lycan,  on  a  visit. 
Mr.  Brigham  returned  in  the  fall  of  1833 ;  but  his  companion,  Lycan,  remained  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  he  came  back  bringing  a  wife,  a  Miss  Lowry,  of  Illinois.  She  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  first  white  woman,  American  born,  in  the  town,  and  lived  here  many  years. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  the  town  was  Charles  Lycan,  his  birth  dating  back  to  1835,, 
when  there  were  very  few  settlers  in  the  county. 

Among  the  early  settlers  may  be  mentioned  Esau  Johnson,  wife  and  children,  J.  C.  Kellogg, 
Zenas  Harrington,  B.  P.  Brigham,  Sidney  Carman,  Mahlon  Blaker,  William  Whitney,  Prescott 
Brigham,  C.  F.  Parks,  J.  Foster,  A.  W.  Potter,  Jacob  Hamlin,  Thomas  Coles,  D.  Short,  W. 
Hubbard,  0.  0.  Slefi"ard,  I.  Dale,  W>  E.  Roe,  G.  D.  Niel,  Ira  Isham,  Thomas  Steele,  Fritz 
Aus|,enberg,  Robert  Brazele,  A.  S.  Needham,  F.  Stillman,  William  Rowe,  J.  Sample,  Uriah 
Mitzin,  M.  Ashmore,  E.  A.  Carver,  William  Skinner  and  J.  D.  Tennyson.  The  first  Norwe- 
gians wei'e  G.  Gulockson,  G.  Gulberson,  S.  and  L.  Peterson,  Ole  Hansen,  P.  Johnson  and 
others,  the  most  of  whom  were  here  before  1840. 

There  are  now  but  very  few  of  those  early  settlers  residing  in  the  town ;  first  of  these 
being  Ira  Isham,  who  came  in  1844,  and  first  kept  the  old  Brigham  Tavern  stand.  He  is  now 
living  in  a  happy  old  age,  having  reared  a  large  family  and  accumulated  a  handsome  property. 

One  of  the  early  enterprises  was  the  laying  out  of  a  village  plat,  about  1836,  on  Section  7, 
called  "Beaumont."  Esau  Johnson  was  the  proprietor,  and  his  and,  perhaps,  a  few  other 
shanties,  constituted  the  dwellings  of  the  place. 
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The  first  religious  services  were  held  in  Mr.  Johnson's  log  house,  at  Beaumont,  in  1838, 
Elder  Crammer  being  the  minister. 

The  first  church  in  the  town  was  erected  in  1848,  and  stood  at  Horeb  Corners,  on  the  same 
ground  where  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  stands.     It  was  afterward  converted  into 

a  store. 

The  first  mechanic  was  Mahlon  Blaker,  who  carried  on  a  blacksmith-shop  for  Ebenezer 

Brigham. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  District  No.  1,  in  1836  ;  the  second,  in  District  No. 
2  in  1837.  The  desks  in  the  latter  schoolhouse  were  boards  resting  on  pegs  driven  into  the 
wall,  the  scholars  thus  sitting  facing  the  logs.     Mrs.  Allen  was  the  first  teacher  here. 

There  are  now  two  post  oflSces  in  the  town.  One,  established  at  a  very  early  date,  with  E. 
Brigham  as  Postmaster,  is  now  kept  by  Mr.  Brackenwagen,  at  what  is  called  "Blue  Mound  Post 
Office,"  where  is  now  a  store,  owned  by  the  Postmaster,  and  a  blacksmith-shop,  started  by  Tom 
Haney,  before  the  remembrance  of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  other  post  offic#  is  called 
"Mount  Horeb."  It  was  founded  fifteen  years  ago,  through  the  exertions  of  G.  Wright,  who 
named  the  office,  and  who  was  appointed  the  first  Postmaster.  The  office  was  first  kept  by  Mr. 
Rowly,  as  deputy,  a  mile  east  of  the  present  location.  The  Postmasters  havfe  been,  after  Mr. 
Wright,  George  Burrows,  John  Mitchell,  Andrew  Leverson  and  the  incumbent,  0.  C.  Nuupson. 
The  place  where  the  ofiice  is  now  kept  was  formerly  known  as  the  corners,  near  the  center 
of  Section  12.  Mount  Horeb  is  now  the  business  metropolis  of  the  town.  There  is  now  one 
general  store,  owned  by  Moulton  &  Elliott,  successors  to  0.  C.  Nuupson  ;  one  hardware  store, 
owned  by  Curry  &  Ruste,  successors  to  A.  Thompson  ;  one  shoe  store  and  shoe  shop,  kept  by 
P.  L.  Slotto ;  one  furfiiture  and  wagon  shop,  by  A.  Thompson ;  two  blacksmith-shops,  by  T. 
Tjeld  and  S.  Thompson ;  one  harness-shop,  by  0.  Lange,  and  one  hotel,  kept  by  C.  A.  Bragger. 
In  September  last  the  village  was  platted. 

Mount  Eoreh  dreamery. — This,  the  only  creamery  in  the  town,  is  managed  by  a  joint- 
stock  company,  organized  February  4,  1879.  The  officers  are  Carl  Broeck,  President ;  Samuel 
Thompson,  Secretary ;  Gilbert  Albertson,  Treasurer ;  Richard  Lowe  and  Henry  LahflF,  Directors. 
They  have  a  convenient  frame  building,  supplied  with  engine  and  improved  machinery.  A.  0. 
Bakken  is  the  Superintendent. 

The  Norwegians  have  a  Circulating  Library  Association  at  Mount  Horeb,  containing  150 
books.    The  officers  are  Ole  Christiansen,  President ;  Allen  A.  Rusta,   Secretary ;  Samuel 
Thompson,  Treasurer ;  and  T.  J.  Fjeld,  J.  Eggum  and  Peter  Haroldson,  Directors. 
There  are  four  churches  in  the  town,  and  five  religious  societies. 

Blue  Mounds  Preshyteriom  Church. — This  society  was  organized  December  25,  1852,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Dane,  Old-School  doctrine,  with  ten  members.  The  church  was  incorporated 
January  14,  1854,  when  S.  Latimer,  E.  K.  McCord  and  N.  H.  Dryden  were  elected  Trustees. 
The  Rer.  Joseph  Adams- was  the  first  minister  of  the  society.  After  him,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donald, 
then  the  Rev.  Wescott,  then  Rev.  Shankland,  who  was  followed  by  the  present  minister,  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Hagt.  The  congregation  worship  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  building  at 
Mount  Horeb. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mount  Horeb. — The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  class 
was  organized  November  7,  1854,  with  Benjamin  and  Mary  Blackwell,  William  T.  and  Rosa 
Boardman,  Elisha  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Carver.  The  class  was  organized  by  J.  T.  Pryor  and 
attached  to  the  Black  Earth  Circuit,  to  which  circuit  the  present  church  belongs.  H.  Dockham 
being  the  minister.  Their  church  was  built  in  1866,  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000,  the  Presbyterians 
uniting  at  the  last  to  help  them  raise  the  funds.  There  is  a  cemetery  connected  with  the  church, 
the  land  having  been  given  by  N.  H.  Dryden,  a  forpier  resident. 

The  G-erman  Lutheran  Church  Edifice,  on  Section  21,  was  built  in  1868,  the  land  where 
'stands  being  given  by  G.  Haseir.     The  building,  upon  completion,  was  dedicated  by  Henry 
*ogel,  the  first  minister.     He  was  followed  by  R.  Denderfer,  then  the  Rev.  Caperly,  then  J. 
mt.    There  are  now  twenty  families  connected  with  the  church. 
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The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  Edifice  was  built  in  1861,  on  Section  23.  The  congre- 
gation i8  connected  with  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  the  town  of  Perry.  The  first  minister 
was  A.  Jacobson;  the  Rev.  Bradison  is  now  the  Pastor.  i 

The  Orerman  Evangelical  Association  has  a  church  and  cemetery  here.  The  church  was 
built  on  Section  1,  in  1866,  under  August  Hilster  as  minister.  The  present  minister  is  Henry 
Clement,  who  comes  here  occasionally  and  preaches  to  eleven  families. 

Mount  Horeh  Lodge,  No.  ^O,  Sons  of  Temperance,  was  instituted  on  the  9th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  with  twenty-one  charter  members.  They  have  had  as  many  as  sixty  members. 
There  are  now  twenty. 

Mount  Horeh  (grange.  No.  509,  was  organized  December  7,  1875,  with  thirty-one  mem- 
bers— Thomas  Aberchain,  Master,  and  J.  0.  Harner,  Secretary.  The  present  Master  is  John 
Malone;  Maria  Noon,  Secretary;  L.  M.  Trevitt,  Treasurer;  ,Silas  Newman,  Overseer;  Amos 
Lowe,  Lecturer.  There  are  now  thirty  members.  Both  of  these  societies  hold  their  meetings 
in  the  bsftement  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Blue  Mounds  Fire  Insurance  Company. — 'This  company  was  organized  October  10, 1874, 
by  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Blue  Mounds,  Cross  Plains,  Springdale  and  Vermont,  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Mount  Hbreb.  The  Directors  elected  were  Amos  Lowe,  Carl 
Broeck,  G.  Beatty,  J.  C.  Harner,  T.  Urdahl,  L.  M.  Trevitt,  J.  H.  Dryden  and  J.  Isom.  Sub- 
sequently, G.  Beatty  was  chosen  President ;  J.  Isom,  Secretary ;  and  Amos  Lowe,  Treasurer 
of  the  board.  There  have  been  501  policies  issued,  at  2  mills  on  the  dollar  insurance  rate  and 
■$1.50  survey  fee.  Carl  Broeck  is  now  President;  G.  E.  Mickelson,  Secretary;  G.  Beatty, 
Treasurer. 

TOWN   OF   BRISTOL. 

When  Bristol  was  first  brought  under  town  government  by  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, approved  February  2,  1846,  its  territory  was  one  township  of  the  four,  formed  into  the 
town  of  Sun  Prairie ;  it  remained  a  part  of  that  town  until,  by  an  act  approved  March  11, 1848, 
it  was  constituted  a  separate  town,  by  the  name  of  Bristol.  The  first  election  was  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April  of  that  year,  at  the  house  of  George  C.  Smith,  when  the  following,  among 
other  town  ofiicers,  were  elected :  William  W.  Patrick,  Chairman ;  Rensselaer  Windsor  and 
Myron  Ripley,  Supervisors ;  R,  W.  Davidson,  Clerk  and  Treasurer  ;  Joseph  Cross,  Assessor. 

In  1840,  David  Brazee,  David  Adams,  Thomas  Brazee,  Alvin  Nichols  and  William  King 
effected  a  settlement  in  this  town.  R.  W.  Davison,  William  Hunter,  W.  W.  Patrick,  Frederick 
Sweet,  N.  P.  Soper  and  Sheldon  Nichols  came  in  1841.  During  the  following  year,  J.  J. 
Nichols,  David  Wilder  and  others  came.  Among  other  early  settlers  were  J.  C,  Bgbertson, 
M.  B.  Bateman,  John  Bateman,  Rensselaer  Windsor,  Myron  H.  Ripley,  Joseph  Cross,  Stephen 
Lewis,  Oliver  S.  Edson,  Nelson  Pierce,  John  Ostrander  and  Gilbert  Alden.  Among  all,  pre- 
vious to  1844,  R.  W.  Davison  was  the  only  one  living  in  the  town  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

The  name  given  to  the  town  was  at  the  suggestion  of  David  Wilder,  who  came  from  Bris- 
tol, N.  Y. 

One  of  the  first  weddings  in  Bristol  was  that  of  Mr.  Wilder  and  Miss  Ruth  Nichols, 
which  took  place  October,  1844. 

In  1843,  Candace  Brazee,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brazee,  departed  this  life,  being  the  first 
death  in  the  town. 

The  first  school  in  this  town  was  held  in  a  frame  schoolhouse  on  Section  27,  in  1843,  by 
Miss  Egbertson.  Another  schoolhouse  was  erected  about  the  same  time,  on  Section  20,  and 
school  held  therein.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  six  good  schoolhouses,  in  addition  to  those 
in  which  are  held  Select  schools. 

The  first  sermon  preached  in  the  town  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Slingerland,  a  minister  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  1842. 

The  first  birth  in  the  town  was  N.  S.  Davison,  son  of  R.  W.  and  Jane  Davison,  who  was 
born  October,  1842.     He  is  still  a  citizen  of  the  town. 


D.W.  BRONSON, 

(^DE  ceased') 

MAZOM  ANIE. 
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The  first  mill  was  erected  in  1857,  by  Nathaniel  Aiken.  Several  changes  have  since  been 
made  in  its  owaership,  the  present  proprietor  being  A..  T.  Stevens.  The  mill  has  two  run  of 
stone,  and  is  an  exclusive  custom-mill. 

The  religious  privileges  of  the  town  are  confiaed,  so  far  as  church  structures  are  concerned, 
to  two  denominations — Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist  Episcopal.  The  latter  is  generally  known 
88  the  "  Bristol  Church,"  and  is  located  on  the  Bristol  road,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Sun 
Prairie  on  Section  27.  It  is  a  good  substantial  edifice,  30x50  feet,  and  was  erected  in  1865. 
The  church  organization  was  effected  as  early  as  1846,  church  meetings  being  held  in  private 
houses  and  schoolhouses  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  church.  The  Pastor  of  the  Sun  Prairie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  charge  of  this  one. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  town  was  that  of  Jason  Briggs  and  Amelia  Adams,  who  were  mar- 
ried in  the  fall  of  1842,  by  Charles  H.  Bird,  J.  P.  After  the  marriage  fee  had  been  paid,  the 
bride's  mother  claimed  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  universal  custom  for  the  fee  received  for 
the  marriage  of  the  first  couple  in  the  town  to  be  paid  her.  Mr.  Bird  paid  it  over  very  cheer- 
fully, remarking  he  would  always  respect  an  unwritten  law. 

There  are  no  villages  in  the  town,  but  two  post  offices,  one  being  known  as  North  Bristol 
and  the  other  as  East  Bristol.  John  Arian  is  Postmaster  of  the  former  and  L.  J.  Conrad  of  the 
latter.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the  mercantile  trade,  and  carry  large  and  well- 
selected  stocks  of  goods. 

There  are  three  places  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  here,  one  of  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Catholics. 

This  town  lies  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  which  separates  it  from  the  town 
of  Hampden,  in  the  county  of  Columbia.  It  is  watered  on  the  eastern  side  by  Waterloo  Creek, 
which  rises  in  the  northern  part,  runs  southeasterly  through  the  town  of  Medina,  into  Jefferson 
County.  In  the  northern  portion  of  this  town,  near  the  stream,  are  considerable  quantities 
of  marsh  land  and  openings,  except  in  the  northwest  corner,  where  there  is  SDme  good  prairie. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  south  half  is  prairie,  with  a  few  groves  of  oak  openings.  Brazee  Lake 
covers  nearly  the  west  half  of  Section  34,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  This  is  an  excellent 
agricultural  town,  rich  and  productive. 

The  towQ  has  been  represented  in  the  Legislature  by  R.  W.  Davison,  in  its  early  history, 
and  J.  M.  Flint  in  later  years. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  chiefly  Americans,  Germans  and  Norwegians. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in  1870,  was  1,275.     The  present  population  is  1,139. 

TOWN    OF    DANE. 

When  the  territory  now  constituting  the  town  of  Dane  was  brought  under  a  town  govern- 
ment by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  2,  1846,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Madison.  Afterward,  by  an  act  approved  February  11,  1847,  its  territory,  along  with 
that  now  constituting  the  town  of  Roxbury,  was  formed  into  a  town  called  Clarkson.  By  an 
Mtof  the  State  Legislature,  approved  March  11,  1848,  the  name  was  changed  to  Dane.  On 
alarch  21, 1849,  Township  9  north,  of  Range  8  east,  was  erected  into  a  separate  town  by  the 
^me  name ;  so  called  from  the  post  office  of  that  name  then  existing  within  its  limits.  The 
y'i^fiction  for  town  officers  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April  of  that  year,  at  the  house 
ol  ^nliam  Dunlap.  At  this  election  the  following  among  other  officers  were  elected :  Daniel 
jijj  Miller,  Chairman ;  James  R.  Waterbury,  Alfred  Newman,  Supervisors ;  Alfred  Newman, 
Werk;  Sperry  Tinker,  Treasurer;  John  Miller,  Freedom  Simons,  John  Otto,  Assessors, 
f  .1  .^'"''^  Malone  and  Freedom  Simons  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Dane,  the  date 
«t  their  settlement  being  1845.  Mr.  Malone  died  of  cholera  in  1850.  Among  other  early 
settlers  of  the  town  were  John  M.  Babcock,  Miller  Blachly,  Elan  Blachly,  Bell  Blachly,  A. 
^.  iittce,  William  Dunlap,  Mr.  Bell,  Daniel  Miller,  Edward  Tillotson,  Jacob  Myers,  J.  R. 
ion  w-u-  ^®'"'^®  ^-  babcock,  James  Steele,  Robert  Steele,  Samuel  Riddle,  Amos  Petti- 
«'  William   Rapp,  Peter   Rapp,   Joshua  E.   Abbott,   Marvin  Simons,  Gr.  Rungue,  James 
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Strangeway,  Josiah  Fitch,  Alfred  Newman,  Nathaniel  Martin,  John  Millerand  W.  G. 
Winters. 

The  first  school  was  held  in  the  Luse  neighborhood  in  1847,  Miss  Sarah  Blachly  being 
the  teacher. 

The  first  birth  in  the  town  was  that  of  a  daughter  of  Patrick  Malone,  in  1846.  The  first 
male  child  was  Elijah,  son  of  Marvin  and  Abigail  Simons. 

On  the  24th  day  of  October,  1840,  Miller  Blachly  died,  being  the  first  death  of  an  adult 
in  the  town. 

The  first  religious  services  held  here  were  at  the  house  of  Freedom  Simons,  in  1845, 
Elder  Conrad,  a  Baptist  minister,  officiating. 

Rev.  Mr.  Blachly  was  Pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  Church,  organized  in  1848.  In 
1875,  a  German  Catholic  Church  was  erected.  The  town  has  five  school  districts  and  eight 
joint  districts. 

The  town  of  Dane  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  on  its  northern 
boundary,  from  which  it  is  separated  from  the  town  of  Lodi,  in  Columbia  County.  The  town  is 
watered  in  the  northern  part  by  Spring  Creek,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  central  part,  flowing 
northerly  through  Lodi,  and  thence  to  its  outlet  in  the  Wisconsin  River.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  town  is  much  broken,  and  has  numerous  bold,  and  somewhat  precipitous,  bluffs,  and  also 
considerable  marsh  land,  on  and  near  Spring  Creek.  The  east'  half  of  the  town  is  generally 
undulating  prairie,  with  a  few  groves  of  oak  openings  and  a  large  marsh  on  Sections  34  and 
35,  in  the  southern  part,  which  extends  into  the  adjoining  town  of  Springfield,  on  the  south. 
The  land  is  generally  prairie  loam  and  produces  good  crops. 

Dane  Station  is  situated  on  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railroad,  and  has  several  busi- 
ness houses  and  a  population  of  about  150. 

About  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  town  are  Germans — Americans,  Norwegians, 
Scotch  and  Irish  making  up  the  balance. 

The  town  of  Dane  has  but  one  post  office :  Dane  Station  Post  Office,  situated  on  Sections 
13  and  24,  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway.  The  Chicago  &  North -Western 
Railway,  Madison  Division,  enters  the  town  on  Section  36,  runs  northwest,  leaving  the  town  on 
Section  2,  northwest  corner. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870  was  1,043;  the  population  now  is  1,158. 

THE   TOWN   OP   DUNN. 

The  territory  included  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Dunn  is  Township  6  north,  of 
Range  10  east,  of  the  United  States  survey.  This  township  was  one  of  the  three  which  originally 
constituted  the  town  of  Rome.  By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  March  11, 
1848,  Rome  became  extinct,  and  its  territory  was  erected  into  a  separate  town,  called  Dunn. 
It  was  the  intention  to  have  called  the  town  Dover,  but  the  name  was  so  poorly  written  that  it 
was  mistaken  for  Dunn.  The  first  town  meeting  for  the  town  of  Dunn  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  A.  W.  Wetherby,  April  4, 1848,  when  the  following,  among  other  officers,  were  chosen: 
R.  T.  Rawson,  Chairman ;  Williatn  Freeman  and  Eli  Root,  Supervisors ;  W.  M.  Colladay, 
Clerk  ;  A.  W.  Wetherby,  Treasurer ;  Calvin  Farnsworth,  Assessor^  There  were  twenty-three 
votes  cast. 

The  first  election  on  record  for  the  town  of  Rome,  when  it  comprised  what  is  now  Oregon, 
Fitchburg  and  Dunn,  was  held  at  the  house  of  William  Quivey,  April  7,  1846,  and.  the  follow- 
ing officers,  among  others,  were  elected :  Reuben  Boyce,  Chairman ;  William  Quivey  and 
William  Freeman,  Supervisors ;  J.  W.  Scovill,  Clerk ;  W.  H.  Fox,  Treasurer;  H.Johnson, 
Adolphus  Simonds  and  Eli  Root,  Assessors. 

In  1847,  the  successful  ticket  was  as  follows :  J.  H.  Rogers,  Chairman ;  William  Freeman 
and  John  Patterson,  Supervisors ;  W.  M.  Colladay,  Clerk ;  Alvah  W.  Wetherby,  Treasurer;  JiH 
Root  and  William  Freeman,  Assessors.  ' 
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The  surface  of  the  town  is  undulating  in  character,  and  is  made  up  chiefly  of  prairie  and 
meadow  land,  diversified  by  oak  openings.  The  soil  of  Dunn  is  a  rich,  black  clay  loam,  inter- 
mingled with  limestone  marl,  with  sandy  subsoil  in  some  localities.  There  are  many  pre-historic 
mounds  and  relics  of  Indian  inhabitancy  found,  especially  around  the  lakes. 

The  town  is  very  well  supplied  with  water,  there  being  two  small  lakes  entirely  within  the 
town  and  two  partly  within  it,  besides  several  small  streams,  which  run  through  it.  The  waters 
of  Lake  Kegonsa  occupy  about  four  square  miles  in  the  southeast  part,  and  Lake  Waubesa  about 
three  square  miles  in  the  north  part.  The  two  small  lakes  are  located,  one,  called  Mud  Lake, 
in  the  northeast  part,  and  one  in  the  southwest  part,  called  Hook  Lake.  The  latter  is  a  some- 
what stagnant  body  of  surface  water,  covering  several  hundred  square  acres. 

The  Yahara  is  the  principal  stream.  It  flows  through  the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  con- 
necting Lake  Kegonsa  and  Lake  Waubesa.  The  stream  widens  on  Section  10,  forming  Mud 
Lake.  Door  Creek  rises  in  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove  and  flows  through  the  northeast  part  of 
Dunn,  emptj'ing  into  Lake  Kegonsa.  There  are  four  more  small  streams,  two  of  which  rise  in 
the  town  of  Fitchburg  and  flow  easterly,  emptying  into  Lake  Waubesa.  The  other  two  rise  in 
the  northwest  part,  one  flowing  northwest  and  emptying  into  the  Yahara,  and  the  other  flowing 
in  the  same  direction  and  emptying  into  Lake  Kegonsa. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  made  up  of  various  nationalities.  In  1870,  it  was  1,172  ;  at 
present  it  is  1,139.  Churches  and  schools  are  well  maintained  here,  and  the  town's  people  are 
generally  in  a  thriving  condition.  The  Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
k  St.  Paul  Railroad  passes  through  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town. 

The  first  white  settler,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Dunn,  was  a  Frenchman,  named  Oliver 
Emell.  He  resided  here  at  least  as  early  as  July,  1836.  He  had  a  Winnebago  woman  for  a 
wife,  and  had  several  children.  When  the  Winnebago  Indians  left  the  country  he  moved  away 
with  them. 

The  first  white  American  settlers  were  Alvah  Wetherby  and  family.  They  came  in  1843, 
and  located  on  Section  21.  Mr.  Wetherby  remained  in  the  town  until  1858,  when  he  emigrated 
to  California. 

The  next  settlers  in  the  town  came  in  1844.  They  were  Dr.  Levi  Pritchard,  A.  Witcomb, 
the  Dexter  brothers,  the  Root  brothers,  0.  B.  Moore,  William  M.  Oolladay  and  Richard  Palmer. 
They  located  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Within  five  years  after  the  first  settlement,  there 
were  twenty-five  families  in  the  town. 

The  first  public  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Amanda  Soule,  at  the  residence  of  Asa  Dexter. 
Nearly  the  whole  township  then  belonged  to  the  district.  There  are  now  six  schoolhouses  in 
the  town. 

The  first  religious  service  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Slater,  in  1847,  and  conducted 
by  Rev.  William  Fox,  a  Methodist. 

The  village  of  McFarland  was  laid  out  in  1856,  and  named  after  W.  H.  McFarland.  The 
Milwaukee  &  Prairie  Du  Chien  Railroad  Company  had  previously  built  a  depot,  about  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  south  of  the  present  site,  but,  not  having  land  enough,  and  being  asked  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  adjacent  lands,  they  moved  the  depot  to  where  it  now  stands. 

In  1856,  Eugene  Eighmy  came  down  to  this  station  and  commenced  buying  wheat,  board- 
ing in  Madison  during  the  time. 

In  the  fall,  two  shanties  were  built,  one  by  Ole  Anton,  who  moved  here  from  Stoughtoa 
and  commenced  selling  "wet  groceries."  mostly  whisky,  the  other  by  George  Fleming,  who 
started  the  first  store. 

N.  Kimball  was  the  first  blacksmith.  Lewis  Anderson,  Jonas  Johnson  and  B.  S.  Johnson, 
the  first  carpenters,  came  soon  after. 

In  1857,  or  1858,  Mr.  Rugg  started  a  wagon-shop. 

The  first  birth  was  a  child  of  Mr.  Rugg's,  and  the  first  death  Mrs.  Hawman. 

^here  are  now  about  two  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  village. 

Ihere  is  one  church  edifice  at  McFarland,  erected  in  1873,  by  the  Norwegian  Lutherans. 
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The  congregation  was  organized  in  1857.     There  is  also  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Society,  which 
holds  services  at  Hoffman's  Hall,  and  in  the  schoolhouse  of  District  No.  4. 

TOWN    OF    BLACK    EARTH. 

On  the  2d  day  of  August,  1848,  the  State  Legislature  erected  into  a  new  town,  Townships 
8  of  Ranges  6  and  7,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Farmersville.  By  an  act  passed  February  1, 
1851,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Black  Earth.  The  year  previous  to  this.  Township  8  of 
Range  7  was  taken  off  from  Farmersville  and  erected  into  a  new  town,  by  the  name  of  Berry. 
By  an  act  approved  May  17,  1858,  "  the  south  half  of  Township  No.  8  north,  of  Range  No.  14 
east,  being  from  No.  19,  to  Section  No.  36,  both  inclusive,  shall  be  organized  unto  and  consti- 
tute the  township  [town]. of  Ray."     But  the  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Black  Earth. 

This  town  lies  on  the  western  county  line,  which  separates  it  from  the  town  of  Arena,  in 
Iowa  County.  It  is  only  one-half  of  a  township.  The  town  is  watered  by  the  river  which 
gives  it  its  name,  which  enters  the  town  on  the  southern  boundary,  on  Section  35,  and,  passing 
through  the  central  part,  leaves  it  on  Section  22.  The  valley  of  the  Black  Earth  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  county  as  well  as  in  the  State.  It  is  a  deep,  black,  loamy  soil,  producing  large 
crops  of  all  the  staple  productions  that  grow  in  the  State.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  town 
is  uneven,  with  some  high  ridges,  in  which  limestone  is  procuredof  good  quality  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. Section  24  is  mostly  marsh  land,  the  remainder  of  the  town  being  oak  openings,  with 
little  if  any  prairie. 

The  Prairie  Du  Chien  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  passes 
through  the  town,  entering  at  Section  36  and  passing  through  the  village  of  Black  Earth,  leaves 
the  town  at  Section  22,  entering  into  Mazomanie. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  made  in  the  town  was  by  Solomon  Hayden  and  Charles 
Turk,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr.  Hayden  erecting  the  first  house  within  the  present  town  lim- 
its. It  was  a  rude  affair,  such  as  is  common  to  all  new  countries,  but  it  was  a  home,  and  "  Be 
it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home."  The  next  settler  was  Henry  Wilson,  who  came 
in  October,  1848,  of  whom  the  story  is  often  told,  that  he  spent  his  first  winter  in  a  haystack. 
Arriving  here  as  winter  was  coming  on,  he  set  about  building  a  temporary  abiding- place.  When 
completed,  it  was  more  a  wigwam  than  anything  else,  being  built  of  such  loose  materials  as  could 
readily  be  found,  and  covered  with  the  dry  grass  of  the  marshes,  close  at  hand.  Here  he  win- 
tered his  family,  cooking  in  the  open  air,  and  getting  along  with  inconveniences  as  only  pio- 
neers can.  Among  other  early  settlers,  were  Alfred  Skinner,  John  Mann,  William  Cooler, 
Samuel  Charlesworth,  John  Wells,  George  Wilson,  William  Russell,  Henry  Charlesworth,  Mr. 
Plummer,  John  Mills,  Orin  B.  Haseltine  and  Charles  Coffenberry. 

Joseph  Haddam  and  Miss  Lawrence  were  united  in  marriage  in  the  year  1850,  being  the 
first  in  the  town.  Being  the  first,  they  were  greeted  with  an  old-fashioned  chariva,ri,  of  which 
men  who  are  now  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  but  who  were  then  boys,  have  a  vivid  recollection. 

The  first  birth  in  the  town  was  John  Wilson,  son  of  Henry  Wilson,  who  was  born  Febru- 
ary 23,  1844. 

It  did  not  take  many  years  for  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  this  town  to  erect  a  schoolhouse,  the 
first  of  which  was  of  logs,  and  built  in  the  year  1848.  The  first  teacher  therein  was  Eliza  Ann 
Dunlap,  who  agreed  to  teach  "  readin',  ritin'  and  'rithmetic  "  to  all  who  should  attend,  for  the 
small  sum  of  $1.75  per  week,  boarding  herself. 

Religious  services  were  first  held  in  the  houses  of  John  Mann  and  Solomon  Hayden,  and 
the  first  regularly  ordained  minister  to  "  break  the  bread  of  life  "  to  these  "  famishing  multi- 
tudes in  the  wilderness,"  was  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  was 
placed  upon  a  newly  formed  circuit,  embracing  Black  Earth,  in  1844. 

Town  Hall. — For  several  years  the  question  of  building  a  town  hall  was  agitated,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1869  that  a  vote  was  reached  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  hall. 
At  the  annual  town  meeting  of  that  year  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  $1,500,  one-third 
annually,  for  that  purpose.     A  committee  was  appointed,  who  at  once  advertised  for  plans  and 
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proposals  for  building.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  Charles  Saunders,  and  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  1870,  the  committee  reported  their  work  finished,  and  turned  over  to  the  town  a  large 
two-story  frame  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,073.68,  wliich,  together  with  the  lots,  made  a 
total  of  $2,673.68.  The  lower  story  is  used  for  town  purposes,  while  the  upper  is  rented  for 
concerts,  theaters,  and  other  purposes. 

VILLAGE    OF    BLACK    EARTH. 

Under  the  direction  of  Orin  B.  Haseltine  and  James  T.  Peck,  the  original  village  plat 
was  made  in  August,  1850.  It  was  composed  of  six  blocks,  comprising  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  26,  Township  8  north,  of  Range  6  east.  David  B.  Jarvis  was 
the  surveyor.  The  village  took  its  name  from  a  creek  which  passed  through  it.  In  1857,  it  was 
incorporated,  with  George  High  as  President.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  original  plat  by 
Hall  &  McEwen,  May,  1854,  and  also  by  Mears  &  Remington  and  Webb  &  Warner,  Decem- 
ber, 1855 ;  Charles  F.  Goodman,  March,  1856. 

The  first  house  built  in  this  village  was  by  Jared  G.  Peck,  and  was  used  by  him  as  a  hotel 
for  some  years.  .The  grist-mill  was  built  shortly  after,  of  which  mention  is  made  elsewhere- 
Curtis  W.  Carlton  was  the  next  to  improve  the  place  in  the  erection  of  a  store  building 
and  opening  a  stock  of  goods  of  the  -miscellaneous  order.  Elias  Pound  was  Mr.  Carlton's 
successor,  while  High  &  Barber  established  themselves  in  opposition  in  the  same  line  of 
trade.  The  first  to  blister,  bleed,  and  dose  with  calomel  was  Dr.  Thornhill,  while  Esquire 
Thompson  attended  to  all  legal  matters  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  one  side  and  the  utter- 
disgust  of  the  other  in  every  suit  at  law.  Ole  Oleson  and  Sever  Severson,  Norwegians,  built 
the  first  wagons,  and  Jared  G.  Peck  attended  to  all  the  jobs  of  house  building. 

Previous  to  laying  out  the  village,  Mr.  Haseltine  built  a  small  saw-mill  on  the  creek,  a- 
short  distance  west  of  where  the  original  plat  was  surveyed.  This  mill  has  continued  to  do- 
service  to  the  present  time,  passing  into  the  hands  of  E.  H.  Sackett,  in  the  spring  of  1858. 
Mr.  Sackett  removed  the  mill  and  dam  about  twelve  rods  below  its  original  location,  which  was- 
all  the  change  that  was  made. 

Gmt-Mill. — The  next  move  was  for  the  erection  of  a  grist-mill.  This  mill  was  erected 
in  1850  by  John  B.  Sweat,  and  sold  by  him  to  John  Wall,  who  in  April,  1868,  deeded  it  to  J. 
E.  Stanford,  D.  D.  Logan,  and  Samuel  Goodlad.  The  firm  name  of  Stanford,  Logan  &  Co. 
was  adopted  by  the  partners,  and  as  such  still  continues.  The  mill  has  three  run  of  stone,  two 
of  which  are  used  for  wheat  and  one  for  feed.  The  firm  have  invested  from  time  to  time  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  improvements,  and  have  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  Two  grades 
of  flour  are  manufactured — the  "Sunbeam,"  a  first  grade  family  flour,  and  the  "Minnesota 
Patent,"  a  brand  which  has  attained  a  good  reputation.  During  the  first  year  of  the  present 
firm's  business,  they  shipped  4,000  barrels  of  flour,  which  was  about  two-thirds  of  their  manu- 
facture that  year,  the  remainder  being  custom  work.  At  present  the  custom  work  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  business ;  the  remainder  being  for  the  general  trade.  The  towns  of  Springfield, 
tross  Plains,  Springdale,  Berry,  Roxbury  and  others,  are  tributary  to  it.  The  junior  member 
01  the  firm,  Mr.  Goodlad,  has  charge  of  the  business  interests  of  the  mill.  He  is  a  practical 
nuUer  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 

Poit  Office. — Shortly  after  platting  the  village,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Post  OflBce 
Department,  at  Washington,  for  the  establishment  of  an  office  at  this  point,  which  petition  was 
lavorably  received  and  acted  upon,  and  Orin  B.  Haseltine  was  made  Postmaster.     Mr.  Hasel- 
tine held  the  ofiBce  some  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  C.  W.  Carlton,  and  he  in  turn  by  Eliaa 
D  n 'r'''°  remained  in  possession  until  1856,  when  Thomas  Barber  was  appointed.     In  1860, 
•  u.  Carpenter  received  the  appointment,  but  only  held  the  ofiBce  about  one  year,  when  Lewis 
Jjord  was  appointed  and  acted  until  1865,  then  Myron  C.  Burnett  was  commissioned,  and  is  the 
present  Postmaster.     In  1868  the  oflice  was  authorized  to  issue  money  orders  and  pay  all  orders 
rawn  upon  it.     The  first  order  drawn  was  under  date  of  Julv  1,  of  that  year,  by  Jesse  Walker, 
»vor  of  Charles  Mansur,  Weston,  Vt.,  for  the  sum  of  $35.'    The  first  week  there  were  orders- 
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drawn  to  the  amount  of  f  365.96.  For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1878,  the  total 
amount  of  orders  drawn  was  $3,884.34,  on  which  $29.65  commission  was  paid.  For  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1879,  it  amounted  to  $14,923.33,  showing  a  healthy  increase.  The  com- 
mission received  on  the  latter  amount  was  $124.  The  first  order  drawn  on  this  office  was  by 
Mary  Roudolt,  Madison,  Wis.,  in  favor  of  Vincent  Loidolt,  for  the  sum  of  $20.  The  order  was 
drawn  July  2,  1878,  and  paid  July  10,  1878. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1845.  In  1853  a  larger  frame  building  was  erected, 
and  in  1859  a  two-story  brick  building  was  built  in  the  place  of  the  latter.  Dr.  S.  L.  Hooker 
and  wife  were  first  teachers  in  the  new  building. 

Among  those  who  have  taught  here  were  E.  M.  Walker,  Mrs.  Chafiiee,  L.  De  F.  Park, 
Alice  M.  Post,  Fanny  Chapman,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Waid,  Nellie  Scheldt,  Henry  Brainard,  Nettie 
Scheldt,  Laura  A.  Luse,  Lucy  J.  Stewart,  N.  A.  De  La  Matyr,  Gunda  M.  Erickson,  Marietta 
Warner,  Addie  Ward,  George  Brousseau,  Ellen  L.  Burnett,  Hattie  A.  Campbell,  Miss  A.  M. 
Downs,  Sarah  Partridge,  H.  C.  Foulks,  L.  W.  Gammons,  Rosa  M.  Knutesen,  L.  A.  Bowman, 
Miss  E.  Swain,  Miss  T.  Knutesen,  Miss  M.  Hart,  Miss  M.  E.  Barber,  Fred  B.  Robinson,  Miss 
Severson,  A.  E.  Martin. 

Valley  House. — This,  was  the  second  hotel  erected  in  the  village,  and  was  built  in  1858,  by 
George  W.  Ranney,  and  transferred  by  him  to  Ephraim  Pound,  who  sold  it  to  Thomas  Barber. 
He  kept  it  until  1860,  when  it  became  the  property  of  A.  S.  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  ran  it 
during  the  war,  and  then  sold  it  to  E.  S.  Parker,  who  in  turn  sold  to  A.  B.  Lange;  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  George  Zeller,  its  present  proprietor,  in  1873.  The  house  is  a  large  two- 
story  frame,  and  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  depot. 

Fire  Department. — Pursuant  to  call,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  hall,  on  the  evening 
of  February  19,  1877,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  hook  and  ladder  company.  J.  E.  Ward 
was  chosen  temporary  Chairman,  and  Clarence  Burnett  temporary  Secretary.  Officers  were 
then  elected,  as  follows :  J.  E.  Ward,  Foreman  ;  Peter  Johnson,  First  Assistant ;  D.  A.  Bar- 
ber, Second  Assistant ;  Clarence  Burnett,  Secretary ;  D.  D.  Logan,  Treasurer.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  which  were  signed  by  the  following  named,  con- 
stituting a  full  company  of  thirty  men  :  D.  D.  Logan,  John  Muskat,  Albert  J.  Fullerton,  E.  S. 
Kirst,  J.  H.  Tiflft,  D.  A.  Barber,  H.  B.  Parker,  C.  Burnett,  C.  Lange,  Ferd  Voss,  R.Edmund 
Weisenborn,  R.  J.  Collie,  J.  Guldemann,  J.  E.  Bardsley,  H.  Kohl,  W.  W.  Sackett,  G.  Madson, 
John  A.  Lee,  A.  H.  Anderson,  Peter  Johnson,  Albert  Ferge,  Ole  0.  Jordet,  Halstin  Peterson, 
G.  D.  Thatcher,  G.  L.  Chafi-ee,  W.  Martin,  R.  Lutzow,  Oloff  C.  Olson,  F.  J.  Schanel,  F. 
Hickstein.  The  company  was  also  incorporated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  D.  D, 
Logan,  John  Muskat  and  C.  Burnett  were  elected  Trustees.  A  uniform  was  adopted,  consisting 
of  red  flannel  shirt  with  blue  collar  and  cuffs,  belt,  and  blue  cloth  fatigue  cap.  There  was  pur- 
chased 1  sixteen-foot  truck,  1  Babcock  fire  extinguisher ;  2  eighteen-foot,  2  sixteen-foot,  2  four- 
teen-foot, and  2  twelve-foot  scaling  ladders  ;  2  four-foot  roof  ladders,  24  tin  pails,  4  pike-poles, 
1  hook,  pole  and  ten  feet  of  chain,  2  axes,  2  lanterns,  2  crowbars,  120  feet  three-quarter  inch  rope, 
1  brass  speaking-trumpet,  for  which  were  paid  $213.  The  men  purchased  their  own  uniforms, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $110. 

At  the  first  annual  parade  and  inspection,  held  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1877,  Pro- 
tection Fire  Company,  No.  1,  of  Mazomanie,  came  up  to  the  village  and  were  duly  welcomed. 
After  parade  and  housing  the  machines,  the  companies  marched  to  the  town  hall,  where  the 
ladies  had  prepared  a  sumptuous  repast  for  the  boys,  who  did  full  justice  to  the  viands.  In  the 
evening,  a  social  dance  was  participated  in  by  over  forty  couples.  At  the  annual  meeting,  hdd 
March  4,  1878,  J.  E.  Bardsley  was  elected  Foreman;  John  Muskat,  First  Assistant;  A.  M. 
Partridge  Second  Assistant;  C.  Burnett,  Secretary;  Ed  Kirst,  Treasurer.  Abuilding  was 
erected  during  this  year  for  the  trucks,  near  the  railroad,  at  a  cost  of  $125.  The  second 
annual  parade  occurred  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and  was 'a  successful  affair.  The  town 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $200  toward  purchasing  a  fire  engine,  the  same  to  be  taken 
out   of  the  license    fund,  at    the  annual  meeting  in  the  spring   of    1878,   but,    the    amount 
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not  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  George  Zellor  offered  to  advance  $200,  taking  a  mort- 
gage on  the  same,  which  offer  was  accepted  by  the    company  and  engine   purchased. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  March  3, 1879,  there  were  elected  J.  E.  Bardsley,  Foreman ; 
Peter  Johnson,  First  Assistant ;  Fred.  Voss,  Second  Assistant;  D.  A.  Barber,  Third  Assistant ; 
C.  Burnett,  Secretary ;  E.  S.  Kirsh,  Treasurer.  For  1880,  were  elected,  March  1,  J.  E.  Bards- 
ley Foreman ;  J.  H.  Tifft,  First  Assistant ;  J.  W.  Lester,  Second  Assistant ;  D.  A.  Barber, 
Third  Assistant ;  C.  Burnett,  Secretary  ;  Chris.  Lange,  Treasurer. 

fireg. — The  first  fire  in  the  village  was  in  the  spring  of  1858 ;  the  store  building  of 
Thomas  0.  Logan,  together  with  its  entire  contents,  was  destroyed,  causing  a  loss  of  $4,000  on 
stock,  and  $600  on  building. 

The  second  fire  was  a  small  dwelling. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  23, 1877,  at  about  8:80,  a  fire  was  discovered  in  the  attic  of 
the  store  building  of  Isaacson  &  Nordrum,  the  largest  mercantile  establishment  in  the  village. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  street  was  filled  with  people  ready  to 
render  assistance.  It  was  at  once  decided,  that,  not  having  a  regular  organized  company,  and 
no  means  with  which  to  cope  with  the  fire,  the  building  could  not  be  saved,  therefore  steps 
were  taken  toward  saving  the  stock.  Every  one  worked  with  a  will,  and  soon  the  three  safes 
containing  the  firm's  books  and  valuables,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  goods,  were  deposited 
in  the  streets.  In  a  short  space  of  time  the  building  was  throwing  out  such  an  intense  heat 
that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  longer  in  it,  and  the  flames,  leaping  toward  the  sky,  had  created 
a  strong  draught  of  air,  which  was  bearing  cinders  and  burning  fragments  to  the  adjoining 
buildings,  and  attention  must  needs  be  given  to  the  property  endangered.  The  bright  light 
of  the  flames  was  seen  for  miles  around.  Alarm  reached  Mazomanie,  and  Protection  Company, 
No.  1,  at  once  started  to  render  assistance,  but  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  service.  The  loss  of 
Isaacson  &  Nordrum  was  $16,000,  on  which  there  was  an  insurance  of  $11,800. 

A  few  minutes  after  3  o'clock,  Sunday  morning,  April  11,  1880,  the  shrill  cry  of  fire 
awoke  those  living  in  the  heart  of  the  village.  Stanford  &  Logan's  store,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Mill  street,  two  blocks  south  of  the  depot,  was  found  to  be  in  flames,  extending  almost 
over  the  whole  structure,  a  two-story  building,  22x50  feet.  The  engine  and  hose  cart  were 
soon  on  the  ground,  and  turned  their  attention  to  saving  the  buildings  on  either  side  of  the 
one  being  burned.  As  soon  as  the  surrounding  buildings  were  made  secure,  a  good  stream  of 
water  was  turned  on  the  ruins  of  the  store  and  an  effort  made  to  save  the  contents  of  the  cellar. 
In  this  the  firemen  were  successful.  Nothing  whatever  was  saved  from  the  store  above  the 
cellar.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  not  solved  until  the  building  had  fallen  in, 
when  there  loomed  up  amid  the  burning  timbers  the  Hall  safe,  with  its  door  shattered  to  pieces. 
The  work  of  the  safe-tapper  was  plainly  evident.  A  small  hole  was  drilled  between  the  com- 
bination lock  and  the  knob  by  which  the  door  was  opened.  This  hole  admitted  the  powder 
into  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  lock  bolts,  a  space  large  enough  to  hold  a,  half-pound  of 
powder.  The  explosion  blew  the  outer  plates  of  the  door  loose  from  the  inner  portion,  and  all 
the  burglar  had  to  do  was  to  pry  that  part  out,  and  it  fell  to  the  floor.  The  building  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Sherman,  and  was  a  total  loss.  Stanford  &  Logan's  loss  was  $7,500,  with  insurance 
on  the  same  of  $4,500  The  upper  floor  was  occupied  by  the  Mendotas  and  Patrons  of 
Qusbandry,  the  former  owning  the  furniture  and  having  control  of  the  hall.  Loss  of  the 
Mendotas,  $300;  Patrons,  $50. 

Murder  and  Suicide. — One  Thursday  forenoon,  June  29, 1871,  the  village  was  thrown  into 

gfeat  excitement  by  several  reports  of  a  revolver,  and  the  cry  of  "  Saunders  is  killing  his  wife  !  " 

weryone  within  hearing  rushed  for  Mrs.  Saunders'  millinery  store,  but  only  to  find  their  worst 

ears  realized.     The  murderer  had  done  his  work.     Mrs.  Saunders  was  found  lying  in  the  mid- 

e  of  the  floor,  the  blood  spurting  from  a  bullet  wound  in  her  neck  and  another  in  her  face. 

I   ^  ***  still  conscious,  and  when  spoken  to  said,  "  Oh,  my  poor  children,"  and,  a  moment 

er,  when  Dr.  Stair  had  arrived,  again  spoke,  "  Oh,  Doctor,"  and  immediately  became  uncon- 

"18.    In  the  meantime,  the  excited  crowd  began  to  look  for  Saunders.     The  word  was  given 
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that  he  had  entered  the  dwelling-house  next  door,  and  into  that  the  men  rushed.  As  he  was 
known  to  have  a  revolver  with  him,  some  care  was  taken  in  the  search,  so  that  it  was  some  five 
minutes  before  he  was  found.  He  had  gone  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  cellar,  and  there  placed 
the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  in  his  mouth  and  fired,  killing  himself  almost  instantly,  one  distorted  roll  of 
the  eyes  being  thg  only  move  detected  after  he  was  found.  The  cries  of  the  excited  citizens  were 
immediately  hushed.  That  he  had  received  his  just  deserts  was  plainly  depicted  on  every  counte- 
nance. Not  one  word  of  sympathy  for  him  was  uttered.  Charles  Saunders  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Louisa  Saunders,  thirty-seven.  They  were  born  in  England  and  mar- 
ried there,  coming  to  this  country  soon  after.  They  had  lived  together  twenty  years,  four  years 
of  that  time  in  New  York  and  fifteen  years  in  this  village.  Six  children  were  born  unto  the 
couple.  Mr.  Saunders  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade,  and,  when  sober,  was  an  excellent 
mechanic ;  when  intoxicated — which  was  quite  frequent — he  was  quarrelsome,  and  abusive  to  his 
family.  His  wife,  being  unable  longer  to  submit  to  him,  had  applied  for  a  divorce,  since  which 
time  he  had  been  forbidden  to  enter  her  store.  It  appears,  on  the  morning  referred  to,  Saunders 
went  into  the  store,  quite  intoxicated,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  counter,  asked  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders to  go  with  him  to  Madison  that  day,  adding  that  he  wished  to  make  over  to  her  the  deed  to 
some  property.  She  partially  promised  to  go,  but  wished  to  take  her  son  William,  which  he 
objected  to.  She  then  left  the  room,  and  he  followed  to  the  door,  then  returned  to  his  seat  on 
the  counter.  Mrs.  Saunders  soon  returned,  when  he  commenced  abusing  her  and  her  mother 
in  a  most  shameful  manner.  After  bearing  this  for  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Saunders  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  store.  He  refused  to  go,  got  off  the  counter  and  faced  her,  when  she  took  a  chair 
and  gave  him  a  push.  He  immediately  drew  a  revolver  and  fired,  the  ball  hitting  her  in  the 
neck  ;  she  fell,  when  he  fired  again,  hitting  her  in  the  face.  He  then  leveled  the  revolver  at 
his  mother-in-law  and  fired,  then  ran  out  of  the  back  door,  but  turned  and  fired  again,  neither 
ball  taking  efiect.  He  then  ran  to  the  cellar  and  shot  himself,  as  previously  stated.  Mrs. 
Saunders  lingered  in  an  unconscious  state  for  seven  hours,  when  she  died.  Her  funeral  was 
largely  attended.     Saunders  was  buried  by  the  town  the  afternoon  of  his  death. 

Congregational  Church. — A  society  was  first  organized  here  under  the  ministrations  of 
Rev.  A.  S.  Allen,  November  1,  1855,  and  church  organization  perfected  October  11,  1856. 
Assisting  in  the  organization  of  the  church  were  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Noyce,  Martin  S.  Moore,  and 
Rev.  A.  S.  Allen.  Signing  the  articles  of  covenant  at  that  time  were  Rev.  A.  S.  Allen,  Mar- 
tha J.  Allen,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Allen,  Miss  Harriet  D.  Coon,  D.  Bdardman,  Lucy  Boardman, 
Benjamin  F.  Smith,  Mary  Smith,  Oscar  A.  Kenyon,  Dexter  Hall  and  Gilbert  G.  Wheeler.  The 
name  of  Congregational  Union  Church  of  Black  Earth,  was  adopted,  together  with  the  Articles 
of  Covenant  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Convention.  Rev.  A.  S.  Allen  was  chosen 
the  first  Pastor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Curtis,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  Rev.  M.  M.  Mar- 
tin, and  the  latter  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Stickel.  Success  has  hardly  been  commensurate  with  the 
efforts  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  but  still  some  good  has  been  accomplished.  In  1861, 
the  society  erected  a  small  but  neat  church  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,  which  will  seat  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  twenty-three ;  its  officers 
are  James  TurkJ^  J.  H.  Young,  Thomas  Taylor,  Deacons ;  J.  Holden,  Clerk  and  Treasurer ; 
Thomas  Taylor,  George  Manwaring,  John  Elliott,  J.  H.  Young,  J.  Q.  Stewart,  John  Ward, 
Trustees;  Thomas  Barber,  President  of  [the  board;  James  Turk,  Treasurer;  J.  Holden,  Sec- 
retary. 

Episcopal. — Rev.  S.  P.  Eldridge  was  first  to  proclaim  the  Episcopal  faith  in  this  village. 
He  succeeded,  in  1873,  in  gathering  together  and  organizing  a  small  band  of  disciples,  holding 
services  in  the  town  hall.  Mr.  Eldridge  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Huntington,  and  he,  in  turn,  by 
Rev.  H.  M.  Green.  During  the  ministrations  of  the  latter  a  church  edifice,  30x40  feet,  was 
erected  and  set  apart  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  The  church  has  made  but  slow  prog- 
ress, numbering,  in  June,  1880,  but  fifteen  members.  Samuel  Barker,  Warden  ;  John  Wall, 
Treasurer  and  Clerk. 
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Matonic. — A  dispensation  was  granted  for  the  institution  of  a  Masonic  lodge  in  this  place, 
and  on  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1869,  Black  Earth  Valley  Lodge,  No.  179,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M., 
was  organized.  A  charter  was  granted  June  16,  1870.  Its  first  officers  and  charter  members 
were:  George  High,  W.  M.;  Robert  Robothara,  S.  W.;  Edwin  Burnett,  J.  W.;  M.  C.  Bur- 
nett, Treasurer;  G.  C.  Howard,  Secretary;  Samuel  Goodlad,  S.  D.;  J.  E.  Stanford,  J.  D.j 
A.  S.  Johnson,  Tyler ;  James  Barnes,  L.  T.  Park,  David  D.  Logan,  William  L.  Barker,  H.  E. 
Peabody,  Matthias  Marty,  J.  B.  Duncan,  M.  Anderson.  George  High  held  the  office  of  W. 
M.  until  the  first  regular  annual  election,  which  occurred  December,  1870,  when  Samuel  Good- 
lad  was  chosen,  and  was  re-elected  annually  until  December,  1879,  a  period  of  nine  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  T.  H.  Taylor,  the  present  incumbent.  Since  its  organization,  forty-two  per- 
sons have  been  initiated.  In  December,  1879,  twenty-eight  members  in  good  standing  were 
reported  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  ,  Death  has  claimed  but  one  member — Edwin  Burnett,  the  first 
Junior  Warden.  Its  present  officers  are  T.  H.  Taylor,  W.  M.;  Samuel  Goodlad,  S.  W.  Clar- 
ence Burnett,  J.  W. ;  Andrew  P.  Winden,  Treasurer ;  David  D.  Logan,  Secretary ;  John  E. 
Stanford,  S.  i). :  William  L.  Barker,  J.  D.  ;  Matthias  Marty  and  Olif  0.  Olsen,  Stewards ; 
Philip  D.  Paul,  Tiler. 

Mendotas. — On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1874,  Minnehaha  Council,  No.  2,  Ancient  Order 
of  Mendotas,  was  instituted  in  the  town  hall,  by  R.  E.  Davis  and  others  of  the  Middleton 
Council.  There  being  no  Supreme  Council  at  the  time.  No.  2  was  given  no  charter,  and  up  to 
this  time  has  worked  without  one.  The  first  officers  were  L.  D.  Harvey,  Sachem ;  Mrs.  Kate 
Burnett,  Queen ;  Clarence  Burnett,  Prophet ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  G-oodlad,  Priestess ;  Lem.  Reeve^ 
Writer ;  A.  S.  Johnson,  Treasurer ;  H.  D.  jencks.  Assistant  Sachem  ;  Miss  Mary  Barber, 
Guide ;  Miss  Virginia  Bagnall,  Temptress ;  David  Barber,  White  Eagle ;  Edward  Warner, 
Trusty  Brave  ;  Guard  of  Tent,  Miss  Eva  Randall.  The  Council  started  with  a  membership  of 
twenty-two,  and  rapidly  grew  in  numbers  and  popularity  as  its  principles  became  known.  Soon 
after  its  organization,  A.  S.  Johnson  fitted  up  a  hall  in  the  second  story  of  his  store  building, 
into  which  the  Council  moved.  With  the  utmost  liberality,  the  members  donated  the  funds  to 
fit  up  the  hall  in  a  tasty  manner.  Soon  after  an  organ  was  added,  and  Indian  relics  from  the 
camp  of  Chief  Joseph  adorned  the  walls,  together  with  the  labors  of  fairer  hands.  The  hall  was 
the  pride  of  every  member.  Here  the  Council  met,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  every  Tuesday 
evening,  doing  a  work  of  love  and  striking  telling  blows  for  temperance.  The  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance and  Patrons  of  Husbandry  secured  the  use  of  the  hall  for  their  sessions  from  the  Mendotas, 
who  held  entire  control.  The  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  held  its  annual  session 
in  this  hall  September  2  and  3,  1874  ;  and  after  their  labors  were  performed  almost  the  entire 
body  of  delegates  sought  admission  at  the  council  fire.  They  were  admitted,  and  in  after  years 
the  few  seeds  thus  sown  germinated  into  councils  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Since  its  organ- 
ization the  folluwing-named  persons  have  held  the  office  of  Sachem  :  L.  D.  Harvey,  Samuel 
Goodlad,  J.  E.  Stanford,  J.  F.  Morrow,  George  Bates,  Clarence  Burnett,  W.  H.  Robbins,  D. 
A.  Barber,  H.  McCargar  and  J.  B.  Bachman. 

In  1874,  Middleton  and  Minnehaha  Councils  met  in  the  hall  of  the  latter  and  organized  a 
supreme  Council,  which  has  since  held  its  annual  sessions  regularly.  Through  the  efforts  of 
WIS  organization  forty-nine  councils  have  been  instituted  in  various  places  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  many  of  which  are  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  11,  1880,  the  devouring  element  of  fire  swept  away  in  a  few 
minutes  the  beautiful  hall  and  its  entire  contents,  including  the  library  and  records.  The  loss  to 
Minnehaha  Council  was  over  $300.  Although  the  blow  was  enough  to  have  caused  the  death 
ot  an  organization  composed  of  anything  but  the  most  resolute  material,  the  little  flock  gathered 
together,  and,  in  their  old  original  camp,  relit  the  council  fire. 

Matrons  of  ffusbandrr/. —B\a.ck  Earth  Grange,  No.  118,  was  organized  April  1,  1873,  by 
W  d  M  "'^'  °^  ^^''s'^^^l'  I^ane  Co.,  Wis.  Its  first  officers  and  charter  members  were  Enoch 
tnr  w^**^ '  ^'  ^'  S'*'°fo'"d>  Secretary  ;  Clarence  Burnett,  Overseer ;  Warren  Walker,  Lec- 
"fer;  Wilham  Beaty,  Steward;  John  Drake,  Assistant  Steward;  Mrs.  Fannie  Wood,  Lady 
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Assistant  Steward  ;  W.  S.  Crowther,  Treasurer ;  Walter  Stanbridge,  Chaplain ;  Mrs.  William 
Beaty,  Ceres;  Mrs.  0.  M.  Stanford,  Pomona;  Mrs.  Katie  Burnett,  Flora.  The  membership 
of  the  order  has  been  quite  uniform  since  its  organization,  never  being  less  than  fifty,  and  seldom 
over  sixty  members.  Its  present  membership  is  fifty-six,  with  the  following  officers :  Enoch 
Wood,  Master ;  John  Elliott,  Overseer ;  Charles  Watzskc,  Steward ;  John  Kading,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Steward  ;  Addie  Turner,  Lady  Assistant  Steward ;  Jesse  Walker,  Treasurer  ;  Mrs.  William 
Barker,  Secretary ;  John  T.  Wilson,  Lecturer  ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Ward,  Ceres  ;  Mrs.  Enoch  Wood, 
Pomona ;  Mrs.  Anna  Bester,  Flora.  Since  its  organization,  death  has  called  away  from  the 
Grange,  James  Craney,  John  Kading,  and  Mrs  Partridge.  The  Patrons  suffered  a  serious  loss 
April  11,  1880,  by  the  burning  of  their  hall  and  all  their  records.  Nothing  saved ;  no  insur- 
ance. 

Planing  Mill. — U.  D.  Wood,  in  1875,  commenced  business  in  the  village  as  a  carpenter 
and  builder,  and,  during  the  dull  seasons  of  trade,  began  the  manufacture  of  bee-hives,  milk 
safes,  and  other  articles  in  demand  among  farmers  and  townsmen,  from  which  has  grown  his 
present  business.  From  time  to  time  he  has  added  such  tools  as  seemed  to  be  required  for  his 
own  work,  many  of  which  he  constructed  himself,  until  he  had  everything  necessary  for  planing, 
scroll-sawing  and  turning,  which  is  now  the  main  part  of  his  business.  Hismill  is  located  near 
the  cheese  factory,  in  the  south  part  of  the  village. 

Mauling  Can. — Barber  &  Nuubson  have  invented  and  secured  patent  on  a  can  for  hauling 
milk  to  the  factories,  which  they  first  began  manufacturing  in  1879.  The  inventors  claim,  and 
have  backed  up  their  claim  by  the  strong  testimonials  of  living  men,  that  with  this  can,  milk  can 
be  hauled  twice  the  distance  possible  with  the  old  can,  and  with  perfect  safety.  The  samfi  gen- 
tlemen have  been  manufacturing  a  milk  cooler,  of  which  Mr.  Nuubson  is  the  inventor,  and  which 
has  found  extensive  sale  wherever  introduced.  In  addition  to  manufacturing  themselves,  the 
inventors  sell  State  and  county  rights  to  others  for  that  purpose. 

Creamery. — In  the  fall  of  1879,  Enoch  Wood  commenced  the  manufacture  of  butter  from 
pure  cream,  manufacturing  for  such  farmers  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  facilities  for  doing 
the  work.  He  has  continually  added  to  his  dairy  until  in  the  spring  of  1880  he  was  using  the 
cream  of  150  cows,  collecting  three  times  each  week,  and  making  over  300  pounds  of  butter  in 
that  time.  He  has  endeavored  not  to  come  in  competition  with  the  cheese  factory  in  this  place, 
and  has  therefore  gone  long  distances  for  cream,  traversing  a  large  portion  of  the  town  of  CrosB 
Plains.     In  order  to  carry  out  his  plans,  Mr.  Wood  issued  a  circular,  in  which  he  says : 

"  The  new  method  of  raising  cream,  called  the  deep  setting  system,  in  cans,  which  in  hot 
weather  can  be  submerged  in  ice  or  cold  water  at  a  temperature  of  45  or  55  degrees,  is  meeting 
with  marked  success  wherever  tried.  By  this  method,  all  the  cream  can  be  raised  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  in  its  greatest  perfection  ;  requiring  less  room  and  labor  than  the  common 
milk-pan.  It  is  secure  from  all  odors,  dust  and  flies,  being  water  sealed.  The  most  advanced 
dairymen  would  no  more  go  back  to  setting  milk  in  open  pans  than  they  would  to  reaping  gram 
with  the  old  crooked  sickle. 

"  In  order  to  command  the  highest  prices  and  compete  with  the  vast  amount  of  creamery 
butter  now  in  the  market,  we  must  put  forth  every  effort  in  our  power  to  manufacture  an  A  No. 
1  article,  which  only  can  be  made  from  the  best  cream,  and  to  accomplish  this  our  patrons  must 
put  in  practice  the  following  rules  : 

"  Rule  1.  Send  cream  from  none  but  healthy  cows,  and  not  less  than  five  days  after 
calving. 

*'  Rule  2.  Use  none  but  tin  milk  pails,  and  keep  them  perfectly  clean,  straining  the  milk 
into  the  cans  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cows.  , 

"  Rule  3.  In  warm  weather,  change  the  water  in  cooler  one  or  more  times,  as  may  be 
required,  to  keep  milk  at  proper  temperature.  ■   .,, 

"  Rule  4.  In  winter  keep  cans  in  a  place  where  the  milk  will  not  freeze,  as  frozen  cream  will 
not  make  good  butter,  and  requires  too  much  time  to  churn  it.  , 

"  Rule  5.  After  the  milk  has  cooled  or  thrown  off  the  animal  heat,  put  on  the  cover  ana 
seal  with  water  by  filling  the  rim  which  runs  around  the  outside  of  the  can. 
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"  Rule  6.     Thoroughly  wash  and  scald  all  pails  and  cans  as  soon  as  used,  and  air  well  before 

again  using. 

'•Rule  7.     We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  cream  that  is  not  perfectly  pure. 

"  Rule  8.  Each  patron  shall  receive  monthly  in  cash  the  full  market  value  of  all  butter  sold 
from  his  cream,  less  the  price  of  manufacturing  and  other  expenses." 

Cheese  Factory. — The  manufacture  of  cheese  for  the  general  trade  was  first  commenced  in 
this  place  in  1875,  when  Manwaring,  Wilson  &  Beaty  erected  in  the  south  part  of  the  village  a 
twostory  frame  building,  20x40,  together  with  an  ell  to  be  used  as  an  engine-room,  and  in 
which  they  placed  one  of  three  and  one-half  horse-power.  I.  J.  Sanderson,  a  practical  cheese- 
maker,  from  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  engaged,  and  superintended  the  factory  during  the 
seasons  of  1875  and  1876.  The  following  season  Mr.  Chafi'ee  was  employed,  Mr.  Sanderson 
returning  to  the  work  in  1878,  and  remaining  through  the  season  of  1879.  During  this  season 
Mr.  Beaty  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Wallace,  the  firm  being  known  as  Manwaring,  Wilson  & 
Wallace.  During  the  seasons  of  1875,  1876,  1877,  1878,  there  were  made  each  year  from 
60,000  to  70,000  pounds  of  cheese.  In  1879,  on  account  of  the  low  price,  but  23,000  pounds 
was  made.  A  good  quality  has  always  been  made,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  consumed 
at  home.  Of  the  shipments  a  large  part  has  been  sent  to  England.  F.  H.  Sanderson  is  the 
present  Superintendent  of  the  factory. 

Machine  Shops. — Peter  Johnson  commenced  business  here,  on  a  small  scale,  in  1871,  hav- 
ing a  cash  capital,  with  which  to  purchase  tools  and  material,  of  only  $40.  He  made  a  small  lathe 
that  year,  which  in  time  gave  way  to  a  larger  and  better,  superseded  still  later  by  one  better 
suited  to  the  increasing  business  being  done  by  him.  The  little  one-horse  shop  has  grown,  in 
the  past  nine  years,  to  one  of  respectable  dimensions.  For  seven  years  he  confined  his  atten- 
tion principally  to  repairing  farm  machinery  and  other  job  work ;  but  in  1878,  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  three  and  five  shovel  cultivators,  which  have  met  with  a  ready  sale,  and  given 
satisfaction.  A  six-horse-power  engine  has  been  introduced,  together  with  all  the  necessary 
machinery  for  sawing  and  dressing  lumber,  which  has  become  an  important  part  of  his  business. 
Shops  are  located  near  the  depot. 

Business  of  Black  Earth  in  1868. — Isaacson,  Halvorsen  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Ward,  J.  Lenze 
&  Co.,  Spears  &  Rice,  Mrs.  M.  A.  High,  K.  Erickson,  dry  goods ;  Isaacson,  Halversen  & 
Co.,  J.  E.  Ward,  Spears  &  Rice,  Mrs.  M.  A.  High,  K.  Erickson,  H.  Wallroff,  J.  Lang,  gro- 
ceries;  Isaacson,  Halversen  &  Co.,  J.  B.  Ward,  J.  Lenze  &  Co.,  Spears  &  Rice,  K.  Erikson,  boots 
and  shoes;  Spears  &  Rice,  Isaac,  Halversen  &  Co.,  drugs  and  medicines;  Thoiias  Barber, 
hardware;  Mrs.  M.  A.  High,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Whelan,  milliners  ;  Burnett  &  Son,  Spears  &  Rice, 
books  and  stationery  ;  G.  S.  Ward  &  Bro.,  E.  Troan,  lumber  ;  Gilbert  Anderson,  D.  W.  Brain- 
afd,  Andrew  Halversen,  Dahl  &  Thompson,  boot  and  shoe  makers ;  August  B.  Lange,  Michael 
Schleuch,  harness  makers  ;  M.  H.  Myers,  Peterson  &  Oleson,  wagon-makers  ;  William  Squire, 
^'  Sylvester,  Ole  Jensen  Wick,  blacksmiths ;  Thomas  Barber,  furniture ;  Stanford  &  Logan, 
isaacson  &  Co.,  Spears  &  Rice,  produce  merchants  ;  Thomas  Barber,  agricultural  implements ; 
Oliver  Peterson,  E.  S.  Parker,  liveries;  John  Wall,  flouring-mill ;  E.  H.  Sackett,  saw  and  card- 
ing mill ;  E.  S.  Parker,  hotel. 

Business  of  Black  Earth  in  1880. — In  the  spring  of  1880,  there  were  representing  the 
ousmessof  the  place,  Johnson  &  Olsen,  Stanford  &  Logan,  Julius  Weissenborn,  dry  goods  and 
groceries ;  T.  Barber  &  Son,  hardware ;  J.  Holden,  drugs  ;  A.  P.  Winden,  merchant  tailor ;  A. 
n-  Anderson,  confectioner  and  barber ;  J.  Schanel,  furniture ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Parker,  Mrs.  H.  Piper, 
millinery ;  George  Zellor,  hotel ;  Burnett  &  Son,  publishers  Advertiser  and  general  steam 
pnntmg;  C.  Lange,  Edward  Kirst,  harness  makers;  K.  J.  Mjelde,  Ole  Oleson,  shoemakers; 
^le  Kustebakke,  jeweler;  Peter  Johnson,  general  machine  shop;  F.  Voss,  0.  J.  Wick,  M. 
p*"^""- Wacksmiths ;  U.  D.  Wood,  P.  Johnson,  planing-mills ;  M.  H.  Myers,  wagon-maker ; 
.  U.  Wood,  J.  Q.  Stewart,  carpenters:  John  Muskat,  A.  A.  Steensrud,  F.  Hickstine,  W. 
W  ri'  T^t'"""^ '  ^^^nfo'ii  &  I^ogan,  John  Ward,  R.  Martin  &  Son,  grain  buyers ;  John  Adams, 
wa  S;  Thatcher,  R.  Martin  &  Son,  stock-buyers ;  George  Bate,  Heman  McKenzie,  lumber ; 
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Stanford,  Logan  &  Co.,  flour-mill;  E.  H.  Sackett,  saw  and  carding  mill;  U.  P.  Stair,  W.  H. 
Robbins,  physicians;  S.  Charlesworth,  lawyer  and  insurance  agent;  Manwaring  &  Wilson,  pro- 
prietors Black  Earth  cheese  factory;  F.  Hickstine,  butcher;  W.  Brown,  drayman;  William. 
Showers,  cooper ;  R.  J.  Collie,  hardware  and  groceries ;  S.  Barker,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes  • 
Misses  Churchill  &  Burnett,  dress-making ;   Taylor,  station  and  express  agent. 

f 

TOWN    OF    MEDINA. 

The  territory  now  constituting  the  town  of  Medina,  was  one  of  the  four  townships,  which^ 
by  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  February  2,  1846,  were  erected  into  the  town 
of  Sun  Prairie.  It  remained  a  part  of  the  last-mentioned  town,  until,  by  an  act  approved  March 
11,  1848,  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  town,  and  named  Medina.  The  first  election  was  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  of  that  year,  at  Bird's  Ruins,  when  the  following,  among  other 
officers,  were  elected :  Charles  Lum,  Chairman  ;  William  C.  Rood  and  Henry  S.  Clark,  Super- 
visors ;  Urbane  Parsons,  Clerk  ;  Aaron  H.  Pinney,  Treasurer ;  Sardine  Muzzy,  V.  Moore  and 
Aaron  H.  Pinney,  Assessors. 

The  name  of  Medina  was  given  this  towa  from  the  fact  that  its  earlier  settlers  were  princi- 
pally from  the  town  of  Medina,  Ohio.  The  town  was  first  settled  principally  by  Americans  from. 
the  States  of  Vermont,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Norwegians  began  to  settle  in 
the  town  in  1848  ;  a  number  of  English  families  located  in  the  southwestern  part.  The  Ger- 
mans began  to  immigrate  and  settle  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  in  1864 ;  they  now  constitute 
about  one-fourth  the  population  of  the  town .  Scattered  throughout  the  town  are  a  number  of  fami- 
lies of  Irish  Protestants.  The  early  settlers  were  Volney  Moore,  Eleazer  Moore,  Henry  S.  Clark, 
Martin  Mead,  Moses  Page,  Martin  Bostwick,  Daniel  S.  Cross,  Reuben  Smith,  Sardine  Muzzy, 
Willard  Cole,  Peter  Sifert,  Asa  Cross,  John  Douglas,  Louis  Stone,  John  T.  White,  Charles  Lum, 
A.  J.  Allen,  John  Tracy,  M.  D.~  Currier,  Thomas  Hart,  Jr.,  Louis  Morrill,  Jesse  M.  Smith, 
Silas  Mory,  Thomas  Hart,  Sr.,  Joseph  Hart,  C.  T.  Weeks,  Charles  Wakeman,  Jacob  Miller^. 
George  Lewellen,  W.  E.  Persons,  A.  M.  Hanchett,  Urbane  Parsons,  M.  J.  Tompkins,  Aaron 
Pinney,  Samuel  Chadwick,  Mr.  Bonner,  Charles  M.  Smith,  W.  J.  Day,  Asa  Cummings,  Mr. 
English,  Lewis  Stone,  Mr.  Spaulding,  William  Larabee,  William  Monger,  Nathaniel  Smith, 
Herbert  'Smith,  J.  W.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Helms,  Lewis  Stone,  Hart  Larabee,  Martin  King,  G. 
D.  Mead,  John  Babcock,  E.  P.  Hutchins,  Gideon  Ormsby,  Dr.  Seeley,  J.  G.  Day,  Louis  Mor- 
rill, Jesse  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  C.  Severcool,  John  Bacon,  John  Granger,  0.  W.  Thornton,. 
James  Barber,  Dr.  Drake,  Stephen  W.  Mory  and  William  Mory. 

In  1852,  a  plank  road  was  projected  and  built  during  that  and  the  following  season,  from 
Watertown  to  Hanchettville,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  corduroy  road. 

On  the  28th  day  of  December,  1842,  the  first  marriage  was  consummated  in  Medina,  at  the 
house  of  Volney  Moore,  on  which  occasion  he  celebrated  the  wedding  of  both  his  daughters,  the 
eldest  to  Charles  Lawrence,  and  the  youngest  to  Henry  S.  Clark. 

William,  son  of  Volney  Moore,  was  born  in  1840,  being  the  first  in  the  town. 

The  first  death  in  the  town  was  the  wife  of  Martin  Mead,  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

The  town  has  erected  a  large  and  commodious  town  hall  in  the  village  of  Marshall.  Here 
the  annual  town  meetings  are  held,  as  well  as  county.  State  and  national  elections.  The  hall  is 
rented  to  various  benevolent  and  temperance  orders,  and  is  also  used  for  concerts  and  other  pur- 


The  first  house  erected  in  the  town  was  on  the  present  site  of  the  village  of  Marshall,  and 
was  built  by  Zenas  Bird,  in  1837.  In  consideration  of  his  building  a  house,  A.  A.  Bird  anOi 
Petrie,  who  came  to  this  county  with  him,  were  to  improve  the  water-power  in  Waterloo  CreeK, 
and  build  a  saw-mill  on  the  same,  which  they  were  to  have  ready  to  run  within  one  year.  AC^ 
cording  to  contract,  Zenas  Bird  erected  the  house,  and  the  other  parties  had  the  lumber  waay 
to  construct  the  mill.  Zenas  Bird  and  his  hired  men  went  to  Madison  for  supphes.  vvmie 
gone,  the  prairie  caught  fire,  and  the  house,  lumber  and  all  were  burned.     This  was  m  UetoDer,. 
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839  The  house  was  not  entirely  consumed ;  the  frame  was  left  standing  until  1845,  when  it 
f  11  {g  tjjg  ground.     From  this  event  the  place  derived  the  name  of  Bird's  Ruins. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  Miss  Susan  Tracy  taught  a  term  of  school  in  one  room  of  the  house 
of  Reuben  Smith,  at  Bird's  Ruins,  which  waS  the  first  school  in  the  town. 

The  wife  of  Martin  Mead  died  June  17, 1845,  being  the  first  death  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Bonner,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  as  being  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town  came  here  in  1843,  from  the  city  of  New  York.  After  having  erected  his  log  cabin,  he 
and  his  wife  seemed  ready  to  enjoy  life.  As  they  were  quietly  sitting  and  musing  over  the  past 
and  laying  plans  for  the  future,  one  evening,  two  men  suddenly  burst  open  their  door,  and  made 
n  demand  on  Mr.  Bonner  for  his  money.  They,  being  possessed  of  a  goodly  sum  of  money,  did 
not  propose  to  give  up  their  wealth  without  a  struggle,  so  they  concluded  to  try  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  the  ruflSans.  The  fight  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  when  Mrs.  Bonner  managed 
to  get  out  the  door  and  cry  for  help  loud  enough  so  that  their  nearest  neighbor,  who  lived  over 
a  mile  away,  heard  her  cries.  The  robbers, r  fearing  that  help  would  be  had  at  once,  made  a 
hurried  departure,  no  richer  than  when  the  attack  was  made,  and  leaving  behind  a  hat  and  pis- 
tol, which  were  afterward  used  as  evidence  against  parties  charged  with  the  attempted  bur- 
glary. Mr.  Bonner  was  so  severely  beaten  that  he  did  not  recover  for  several  weeks.  He  at 
once  left  tilling  of  the  soil  to  people  better  skilled  in  that  art,  and  who  had  a  better  record  as 
pugilists  than  he  possessed.  Disposing  of  his  property,  he  moved  to  Whitewater,  where  he 
<ngagedin  the  grain  trade,  and  where  he  afterward  died. 

The  first  meeting  for  religious  services  was  held  at  the  house  of  Reuben  Smith,  in  the 
winter  of  1844,  Rev.  Mr.  Pete,  a  Congregational  minister,  officiating.  Mr.  Pete  was  after- 
ward instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Bird's  Ruins,  being 
the  first  church  organization  in  the  town. 

Dr.  Drake  was  the  first  physician  in  the  town.  He  settled  here  in  1846,  and  practiced 
his  profession  for  several  years,  then  moved  north,  where  he  met  his  death. 

The  town  of  Medina  lies  on  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  county,  which  separates  it 
from  the  town  of  Waterloo,  in  Jefferson  County,  and  is  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Madison. 
The  town  is  well  watered  in  the  northern  part  by  Waterloo  Creek,  which  enters  it  on  Section  5, 
passing  out  after  a  circuitous  route  on  Section  12.  This  stream  furnishes  some  excellent  water- 
power.  There  is  but  little  prairie  land  in  Medina,  the  most  of  the  land  being  oak  openings, 
interspersed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  marsh  or  -meadow.  T^he  Watertown  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  passes  through  the  center  of  the  town,  entering  on 
Section  12,  and  passing  out  at  Section  6.     The  lands  are  very  rich,  and  productive. 

VILLAGE    OF    MARSHALL. 

The  land  upon  which  the  village  is  located,  was  purchased  by  Zenaa  Bird  in  1839.  In 
1845  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  Douglas,  who  afterward  transferred  it  to  A.  M,  Hanchett. 
The  latter  gentleman,  in  1849,  laid  out  a  small  portion  of  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Hanchett- 
™le.  In  1859,  another  plat  was  made  by  Mr.  Hanchett,  and  the  village  given  the  name  of 
Howard  City.  The  property  soon  afterward  passing  into  the  hands  of  Porter  &  Marshall,  the 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  Marshall. 

Preliminary  to  the  location  here  of  a  village,  John  Douglas  erected  a  small  saw-mill  on 
Waterloo  Creek,  which  was  completed  in  1847. 

,. .     ,":  ^^y>  iJi  the  fall  of  1845,  in  one  room  of  Douglas'  house,  started  a  small  store,  tra- 

lon  having  it  that  his  principal  stock  in  trade  was  a  barrel  of  whisky,  which  as  often  as  a 

^lon  was  drawn  from  the  faucet,  a  gallon  of  water  was  poured  into-  the  bung-hole,  the   effect 

Mrag  that,  when  winter  set  in,  it  froze  solid.     Sifert  &  Durban  were  the  next  persons  to  com- 

ence  mercantile  business,  followed  soon  after  by  Thomas  &  Pinney,   the  latter  remaining 

m  "'°°*^^'  ^^^"^  ^^^7  removed  to  the  village  of  Lodi,  in  Columbia  County. 
mil    i\'      ^^'  ^^^'^^^^*'  settled  here,  there  was  no  post  office  nearer  than  Lake  Mills,  about  ten 
«8  distant.    A.  M,  Hanchett  was  made  the  first  Postmaster.    Mr.  Hanchett  was  succeeded  by 
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Bradford  Hancock,  who  held  the  ofiSce  until  William  H.  Porter  was  appointed,  who  is  the 
present  Postmaster,  with  C.  E.  Bell  as  deputy,  the  latter  having  charge  of  all  the  busi- 
ness. Th«  office  was  made  a  money-order  office  in  1878.  The  first  order  was  issued  July  1  of 
that  year,  and  was  drawn  by  Oliver  W.  Thornton,  in  favor  of  William  Hill,  Waukesha,  for  the 
sum  of  $1.  The  second-  order  issued  was  for  |25,  and  the  third  for  $50.  Up  to  May,  1880 
there  were  issued -835  orders  amounting  to  $11,182,  on  which  the  Government  received  a  com- 
mission of  $101.75.  There  were  paid  during  the  same  time,  174  orders,  amounting  to  $3,028.97. 
The  first  order  paid  was  from  Mason  City,  Iowa,  in  favor  of  0.  W.  Thornton,  for  $10. 

Gr.  D.  Mead  and  Catherine  Douglas  were  married  January  28,  1846,  being  the  first  couple 
married  in  the  village. 

The  first  death  was  the  wife  of  Martin  Mead,  who  died  June  17,  1845. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Susan  Tracy,  in  Judge  Smith's  house  in  1846. 

In  1847,  a  lodge  of  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized  by  George  B.  Sriiith  and  Judge 
Knapp,  from  Madison.  It  remained  in  existence  about  a  year  and  a  half,  with  variable  sueceas, 
and  then  passed  away.  In  1849,  an  Odd  Fellow's  lodge  was  organized  in  the  brick  schoolhouse, 
but  for  some  reason  was  sustained  only  a  short  time. 

In  1852,  A.  M.  Hanchett  erected  the  first  and  only  grist-mill  in  the  village.  Various  im- 
provements have  since  been  made,  until  at  present,  it  occupies  a  front  rank  among  Wisconsin 
mills.     It  is  now  owned  by  William  H.  Porter. 

Religious. — The  first  church  organized  in  the  village  was  that  of  the  Oongregationalists  in 
the  winter  of  1844-45.  Among  those  composing  its  membership  were  N.  F.  Smith  and  wife, 
Herbert  Smith  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Martin  Mead,  Mrs.  William  Monger  and  J.  W.  Donaldson 
and  wife.     Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  the  first  Pastor. 

Baptist  Qhurch. — A  church  was  organized  in  the  town  of  Waterloo,  Jefferson  County, 
February  1,  1845,  Elders  Conrad  and  Green  officiating.  Seven  persons  signed  the  articles  of 
covenant — Clifford  Harris  and  wife,  John  Sherwood  and  wife,  S.  L.  Parsons  and  wife  and  Mrs. 
Bush.  The  first  services  were  held  in  the  log  schoolhouses  of  that  day,  and  when  not  convenient 
to  meet  there,  in  the  private  dwelling-houses  of  members  and  friends.  After  the  village  of 
Marshall  had  obtained  a  start,  the  place  of  meeting  was  then  removed,  and,  in  1870,  a  church 
edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,849.  Since  its  organization,  the  church  has  had  seven 
Pastors — A.  B.  Green,  Thomas  Theal,  Isaac  Walden,  J.  J.  Mclntyre,  S.  D.  Thales,  L.  G. 
Cotspole  and  G.  M.  Daniels.     Its  present  membership  is  thirty-eight. 

Cheese  Factory. — A  factory  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  a  company  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cheese.  Joseph  Hart  was  elected  President ;  George  Allen,  Sec- 
retary ;  W.  H.  Porter,  Treasurer.     The  milk  of  about  250  cows  is  being  used. 

VILLAGE   OP   DEANSVILLE. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Sun  Prairie  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road, Richard  Dean  laid  out  a  small  part  of  Section  — ,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Deans- 
ville.     This  was  in  1860. 

The  first  residence  built  in  the  village,  after  platting,  was  by  James  Carr. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Richard  Dean,  in  1855,  and  the  first  marriage  was 
Mr.  Dean  and  Miss  Flower,  in  1858. 

The  village  has  been  a  good  grain  market.  The  first  buyer  was  Richard  Dean,  followed  by 
J.  B.  Carr,  M.  H.  Perrigo  and  Mr.  McNeil. 

A  post  office  was  established  here  in  1860,  with  Richard  Dean  as  Postmaster.  He  was 
succeeded  successively  by  A.  A.  Aldrich,  R.  C.  Perrigo,  J.  B.  Carr,  H.  S.  Clark,  Cyras 
Stewart  and  R.  B.  Smith. 

The  population  of  the  village  is  about  100. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Medina,  in  1870,  including  its  villages,  was  1,525. 

The  population  now  is  1,404. 
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TOWN    OF   MIDDLETON. 


The  territory  now  constituting  the  town  of  Middleton,  Township  7  north,  of  Range  8  east, 
had  no  organization  for  purposes  of  town  government  until  the  1st  Tuesday  in  April,  1846,  when 
the  town  of  Madison  was  organized,  of  which  it  was  a  part.  By  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature of  February  11,  1847,  the  town  of  Madison  was  reduced  from  twenty-four  township?  to 
three— the  western  one  being  the  present  Middleton.  It  continued  a  part  of  Madison  until 
March  11, 1848,  when,  by  an  act  of  that  date,  it  was  created  a  distinct  town  and  named  Middle- 
ton  •  80  called  by  Harry  Barnes  after  a  place  in  Vermont.  The  town  was  organized  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April  following,  by  the  election  of  Thomas  T.  Whittlesey,  Chairman ;  Orson  Cook, 
Linus  M-  Palmer,  Supervisors ;  P.  J.  Starr,  Clerk ;  John  B.  Colton,  Treasurer ;  Andrew  Starr, 
Assessor,  and  other  officers. 

At  this  meeting,  $75  was  yoted  for  town  expenses,  and  $1  per  day  to  each  of  the  town 
officers  for  services. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  diversified  by  a  pleasing  succession  of  hills,  valleys  and  prairies  ; 
it  is  what  is  usually  called  a  rolling  country,  there  being  very  little  of  the  land  that  lies  entirely 
level,  and  scarcely  any  so  rough  or  broken  as  not  to  be  readily  cultivated.  On  Sections  8  and 
9,  in  the  northern  portion,  there  is  quite  an  extensive  tract,  now  known  as  Mud  Lake,  a  boggy 
area,  doubtless  at  some  former  period  the  bed  of  a  lake.  Adjoining  this  "  lake  "  there  is  con- 
siderable marsh  or  hay  land ;  also  on  Sections  11  and  23  there  is  some  excellent  meadow.  In 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  on  Section  27,  there  is  an  elevation,  from  which,  on  a  clear  day,  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles  can  be  obtained  ;  also  near  this  is  another  and  more 
remarkable  physical  feature,  a  cave,  discovered  by  J.  D.  Sanford,  in  1842,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  Section  33,  the  mouth  of  which  is  just  over  the  line  in  the  town  of  Verona.  There 
is  also  what  is  known  as  the  big  marsh,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  are  found  extensive 
beds  of  peat  bog. 

The  soil  of  this  town  is  usually  a  rich  black  loam,  with  an  intermingling  of  clay,  limestone, 
marl  and  sand,  and  is  as  productive  and  lasting  in  fertility  as  any  in  the  county,  there  having 
been  rawed  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  an  early  day,  and  more  recently  107  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sanford. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the  streams  known  as  Pheasant  Branch  and  Black  Earth  Creek. 
The  former  flows  easterly  through  the  northeast  part,  and  empties  into  Lake  Mendota,  the  west 
end  of  which  lake  projects  into  the  town.  The  Black  Earth  flows  through  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town. 

The  timber  consists  almost  entirely  of  white  and  burr  oak,  of  which,  in  an  early  day,  there 
were  large  quantities.     There  is  also  some  hickory,  poplar  and  elm. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  difierent  nationalities,  the  Germans  preponderating  largely.  The 
social,  religious  and  educational  condition  is  exceptionally  good,  there  being  a  large  number  of 
denominational  and  secular  societies — and  good  schools,  including  a  high  school. 

The  products  of  the  town  are  principally  corn  and  stock,  with  lighter  grains.  Limestone 
of  a  fine  quality  is  found  here  in  abundance. 

The  first  person  to  settle  in  the  town  was  Orson  Cook,  who  came  here  and  made  a  claim  on 
Section  26,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  and  did  some  breaking  and  built  a  dug-out  cabin.  Later  in 
tne  season,  J.  D.  Sanford  came  on  to  his  present  farm  on  Section  27,  which  had  been  entered  by 
MS  brother  in  1837.  Mr.  Sanford  immediately  went  to  work  and  erected  a  house  preparatory 
bringing  in  his  family,  which  arrived  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  his  wife  being  the  first  white 
woman  in  the  town. 

After  this  the  settlers  came  in  very  rapidly.     From  1842  to  1850,  Hawley  Cook,  M.  K. 

p  n^"  ^^y^en,  William  Cooley,  E.  Clewett,  Harry  Barns,  Youngs  Hallock,  Sr.,  J.  H.  Par- 
ser, B.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  George,  James,  Henry  and  Joseph  Taylor,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Fry,  Mr. 
wmer,  E.  Bailey,  Elder  Dawson,  A.  Bush,  T.  T.  Whittlesey,  R.  R.  Gvles  and  sons,  Francis 
^amt,  8r.,  and  sons,  E.  Richardson,  J.  F.  Starr,  E.  Noyes,  J.  B.  Colton,  A.  Starr,  B.  Cleveland, 
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Sr.,  L.  Cleveland,  and  many  others  settledin  the  town.    Some  have  moved  away,  and  some  are 
■dead. 

The  first  German  settlers  were  James  Dohr,  Christopher  Hendricks,  James  Ben,  Henry 
Prier,  Ed  Ryder  and  Mr.  Muehlenbucht  and  some  others  who  came  in  before  1854  and  settled 
on  the  school  section,  and  there  are  a  few  still  living  here. 

In  June,  1842,  Orson  Cook  went  and  took  a  wife  unto  himself,  in  the  person  of  Jane  Thomp- 
son, who  was  the  second  woman  in  the  town,  and  the  only  one  Mrs.  Sanford  had  seen  in  six 
months. 

During  that  year,  on  July  31,  D.  W.  Sanford  was  born,  the  first  white  child  "to  the  manor 
torn  "  in  the  town. 

The  second  marriage  was  that  of  William  Cooley  and  Louis  Hayden,  and  the  first  death  and 
funeral  was  that  of  William  Cooley,  not  long  after  his  marriage. 

The  first  wheat  was  raised  by  J.  D.  Sanford,  he  having  to  go  to  Illinois,  a  distance  of  107 
miles,  to  get  his  seed. 

The  thrashing  machines  used  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  were  the  feet  of  horses,  and  the 
fanning-mills  were  the  winds,  that  required  no  propelling. 

The  first  milling  was  done  at  Hicox  Mills  at  Blue  Mounds. 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  at  Mr.  Sanford's  house  in  the  winter  of  1842. 

The  first  regularly  ordained  minister  who  preached  in  town  was  the  Rev.  Jesse  Bennett,  a 
Methodist. 

The  first  Baptist  minister  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parmenter. 

Mr.  Sanford  ran  the  first  regular  breaking-team,  six  yoke  of  cattle. 

The  first  stopping-place  for  travelers  in  the  town  was  with  Mr.  Sanford.  At  that  time  the 
travel  was  over  the  Mineral  Point  road,  and  was  very  large,  especially  in  the  number  of  emi- 
grants. 

B.  Clewett  settled  on  Section  26,  in  1845,  and  after  that  travelers  found  shelter  with  him. 
His  sign,  "  The  Junction  House,"  gave  Bast  Middleton  its  first  title,  which  it  is  best  known  by 
now. 

Mr.  Clewett  was  the  first  shoemaker  in  town.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
vprominent  Masons  in  the  State,  being  Tiler  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

During  that  year  a  regular  tavern  was  opened  in  town  on  the  Madison  and  Sauk  City  road, 
)in  the  northeast  corner  of  town,  on  Section  2,  known  as  the  "  Bight  Mile  House,"  by  M.  K. 
McCord. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Sanford  erected  a  hewed-log  building  at  an  expense  of  $144,  to  be  used  as  a 
schoolhouse,  church,  or  public  building.  Very  soon  after,  Lucinda  Rhodes  was  engaged  and 
taught  the  first  school,  at  about  $2  per  week. 

The  post  office  was  soon  after  established,  Harry  Barnes  being  appointed  Postmaster. 

In  1847,  Harry  Barnes  erected  a  frame  hotel  at  the  Junction,  where  the  post  office  was 
fkept. 

At  this  time  the  Junction,  or,  more  properly,  Middleton  Post  Office,  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  town.  There  were  two  taverns,  a  saloon  or  two,  one  shoe-shop,  and  J.  D.  Sanford  had 
such  groceries,  to  sell  as  the  settlers  might  need.  In  after  years,  there  were  several  stores 
here,  the  first  started  by  William  Gould,  and,  at  different  times,  various  mechanical  shops 
Tiave  been  started.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  two  saloons,  with  stores  connected,  and 
one  tailor-shop  to  represent  the  business  of  the  place.  The  post  office  is  now  called  East  Mid- 
dleton, though  at  one  time,  after  the  naming  of  Middleton  Station,  it  was  named  the  Junction. 

James  Dohr,  who  was  the  first  German  settler  in  town,  started  the  first  wagon-shop  at 
Pheasant  Branch  in  1851.     The  first  blacksmith-shop  was  opened  by  Henry  Prien  soon  after. 

One  of  the  enterprises  started  in  this  town  at  a  large  expense,  and  no  profit  to  the  opera- 
tors, was  the  draining  of  the  big  marsh  and  opening  the  peat  beds  on  Section  3  by  W.  B. 
Slaughter  and  Frank  Gault.  A  large  stone  building  was  erected  and  some  smaller  frames. 
An  apparatus  for  drying  and  pressing  was  bought,  but,  after  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount 
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of  money  the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  as  it  could  not  be  made  to  pay.  The  experiment, 
though  a  costlyone,  proved  largely  beneficial,  as  by  that  means  the  big  marsh  was  thoroughly 
drained.  In  1856,  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi,  now  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  was  built  through  the  town.  There  is  a  post  oflSce  on 
Section  3  called  West  Middleton. 

CITY    OF   WEST    MADISON. 

Sometime  during  the  spring  of  1837,  Stephen  Peck,  James  W.  Glenney  and  Timothy 
Johnson,  of  Milwaukee,  caused  to  be  platted  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Middleton,  on  the  west 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  22,  in  Township  7  north,  of  Range  8  east,  a  "  city," 
which  they  named  West  Madison.  The  plat  was  recorded  May  29  of  that  year.  It  contained 
twenty-five  blocks  and  a  large  number  of  lots.  Through  the  middle  of  the  "  city  "  ran  the  road 
from  Madison  to  Blue  Mounds.  But  West  Madison  never  became  even  a  hamlet.  The  tract  on 
which  it  was  located  is  marked  on  the  Dane  County  Atlas  of  1873  as  the  property  of  J.  Wit- 
temburg  (70  acres)  and  L.  Paul  (10  acres),  in  the  town  of  Middleton.  Concerning  the 
"city,"  a  writer  who  stood  upon  the  site  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1837,  says  : 

"We  had  advanced  about  seven  miles  from  the  lakes  [Mendota  and  Monona]  into  the 
prairie  [toward  the  Blue  Mounds],  when  we  met  with  the  old  bachelor,  Mr.  [Ebenezer]  Brig- 
ham,  whose  cabin  we  had  stopped  at,  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  accompanied  by  another  person  hold- 
ing various  papers  in  his  hand,  and  who  appeared  somewhat  agitated  as  we  came  up  with  them. 
This  man's  name  was  Picketts,  and  his  story  was  as  follows  :  He  had  left  New  York  on  a  trad- 
ing expedition  for  Milwaukee,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and,  on  arriving  there,  had  sold  and  delivered 
to  a  person  there,  of  the  name  of  Glennie  [Glenney],  butter,  bacon  and  other  commodities  to  the 
amount  of  $900.  Mr.  Glennie,  it  appeared,  being  desirous  of  introducing  respectable  settlers  into 
tiie  Western  wilderness,  and  being  gifted  with  very  persuasive  powers,  had  induced  Mr.  Picketts, 
when  in  a  remarkably  verdant  state  of  mind,  to  receive,  in  payment  for  his  goods,  nine  lots 
admirably  situated  for  erecting  city  buildings,  in  the  city  of  West  Madison,  which,  as  the  engraved 
map  most  forcibly  exhibited,  was  advantageously  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Third  Lake. 
Mr,  Picketts  had  thought  it  one  of  the  best  bargains  that  had  ever  been  made,  which  was  prob- 
ably also  Mr.  Glennie's  opinion,  who,  in  addition  to  his  deeds  in  fee  simple,  delivered  him  a 
handsomely  engraved  plan  of  the  city  of  West  Madison,  with  its  imposing  squares  and  streets, 
and  the  most  charming  of  lakes  lying,  in  all  its  quiet  beauty,  in  front  of  the  city. 

"Now,  these  deeds  were  bounded  by  certain  ranges  and  lines  that  had  been  surveyed  by 
the  surveyors  of  the  General  Government,  so  that,  of  course,  the  lots  were  there.  Having 
obtained  from  the  land  oflBce  some  directions  and  instructions  as  to  the  numbers  of  his  lots,  he 
brought  Mr.  Brigham  with  him  to  identify  that  part  of  the  township  where  they  were  situated. 
Mr.  Brigham,  who  understood  all  this  machinery  very  well,  had  just  communicated  to  his  com- 
panion that  the  lots  described  in  his  deeds  were  exactly  where  he  was  standing.  Mr.  Picketts 
therefore  had  all  that  satisfaction  that  a  man  can  have  who  has  found  a  mathematical  point,  but, 
M  to  Its  value  to  him,  which  depended  altogether  upon  its  being  in  a  city  founded  on  the  bank 
01  a  large  lake,  jt  was  as  clear  to  his  comprehension  as  anything  could  be  that  it  was  nil,  for, 
However  true  it  might  be  that  the  lots  were  there,  it  was  no  less  so  that  the  lake  was  seven  miles 
off,  and  could  not  be  seen  from  them. 

Upon  looking  over  his  papers,  I  saw  into  the  fraud  at  once.  The  plot  of  ground  where 
we  now  stood  had  been  laid  out  into  squares  and  streets  on  paper,  and  the  building  lots  in  the 
s  reels  had  been  regularly  numbered  and  conveyed  into  the  deeds,  in  which  no  mention  what- 
ever was  made  of  the  lake.  By  way  of  embellishment,  the  vender  had  added  the  lake  to  the 
^"^™^*'^  plan  of  the  city,  and  had  called  the  city  West  Madison.  This  was  the  best  that  he 
and  f  ^^^  customers.     He  had  brought  the  lake  and  city  very  prettily  together  on  paper, 

I*!)™"^''  '^°''^^s°'i3,ble  to  ask  him  to  bring  two  points  together  in  any  other  way  that 
^m  had  so  far  divided.    He  had  merely  sold  the  lots  by  their  numbers  and  bounds,  and  there 
3  were.    To  he  sure,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water,  nor  a  tree,  nor  a  being,  within  seven 
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miles  of  them,  and  it  was  pretty  certain  that  there  never  would  be;  so  nothing  was  left  for  Mr, 
Picketts  but  to  make  the  most  of  his  wrinkle,  and  to  part  with  them  to  some  untraveled  friend 
in  New  York  who  had  a  romantic  turn  for  lake  scenery. 

"  Leaving  the  outwitted  New  YoAer  to  his  reflections,  we  rode  on  to  the  Buffalo  Mounds 
[ancient  earthworks],  which  had  previously  attracted  our  attention,  and,  having  re-measured 
several  of  them,  pursued  our  way  to  Brigham's."* 

N.  C.  Rowley  was  the  first  settled  physician  in  town  :  he  came  about  1850.  The  firsi 
regular  store  was  opened  at  Pheasant  Branch. 

Middleton  Detective  Association — -At  a  call  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Middleton,  held  a1 
the  junction,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1861,"  it  was  decided  to  organize  an  association,  the  objecl 
of  which  should  be  the  protection  of  property  from  the  depredations  of  thieves.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  19th  of  the 
month.  At  that  meeting  the  society  was  thoroughly  organized,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  J.  0.  Gordon,  President;  Danel  Vernon  and  Henry   De La Matyr  Vice  Presidents; 

D.  H.  Town,  Secretary,  and  W.  D.  Sillibridge,  Treasurer.  At  the  two  subsequent  meetings, 
ten  vigilants  were  elected.  Officers  are  chosen  each  year.  Since  the  second  annual  election, 
W.  Whitney  has  been  President,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  J.  Goodwin  has  been  Secretary. 
Any  one  can  become  a  member  by  paying  $1.  Any  expenses  for  the  relief  or  protection  of  a 
member,  is  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  There  have  been  eighty-four  members  enrolled  thua 
far,  but  many  of  these  are  dead  or  have  removed.     At  present  there  is  $77.50  in  the  treasury. 

Middleton  Fire  and  Lightning  Insurance  Company. — The  first  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  Daniel  Moul,  at  Middleton,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1876.  The 
organization  was  .then  effected,  there  being  twenty-nine  persons  present  who  subscribed  to  poli- 
cies to  the  amount  of  $25,000,  as  required  by  law.  Nine  Directors  were  elected,  as  follows: 
R.  E.  Davis,  H.  J.  Hill,  D.  Richardson,  J.  Ben,  R.  Green,  D.  Vernon,  J.  E.  Brumm,  J. 
Wheelwright  and  J.  Drives  ;  R.  E.  Davis  was  chosen  President  ;i  Daniel  Vernon,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  R.  Green,  Secretary.  Elections  are  held  annually.  The  Directors  remain  the  same, 
excepting  that  Samuel  Barry,  G.  W.  Sanford,  F.  Elver  and  William  Wullock  have  been  chosen 
in  the  place  of  J.  Ben,  D.  Vernon,  R.  Green  and  Jesse  W.  Wheelwright.  The  officer^  now  are 
R.  E.  Davis,  President ;  G.  W.  Sanford,  Secretary  ;  J.  E.  Brumm  Treasurer.  Thus  far  255 
policies  have  been  issued,  and  eleven  losses  have  been  paid.  The  present  liabilities  are  $268,- 
676.25;  amount  of  loss,  |294.75.  The  company  covers  the  territory  of  Middleton,  Madison, 
Springfield,  Verona,  Westport  and  Fitchburg. 

Middleton  Cemetery  Association. — Previous  to  1854,  the  dead  were  either  interred  on  their 
farms  or  in  a  now  disused  burial-place,  near  West  Middleton,  on  Section  28.  About  1852  or 
1853,  a  cemeterj'  was  laid  out  by  a  regularly  organized  association,  at  Middleton,  on  Section  22. 
in  1871,  the  association  was  re-organized  with  seventeen  members;  five  Trustees  were  elected, 
and  the  following  officers  :  Richard  Green,  President ;  J.  Gordon,  Secretary,  and  D.  Vernon, 
Treasurer.  The  Trustees  were  elected  in  classes,  once  in  three  years.  The  first  man  buried 
here  was  J.  T.  Word,  in  March,  1854.  In  1870,  the  grounds  were  enlarged  to  two  acres.  The 
present  officers  are  H.  Goodwin,  President ;  Richard  Green,  Secretary,  and  youngs  Hallock, 
Treasurer. 

There  are  several  other  cemeteries  in  the  town,  but  they  are  all  connected  with  the  different 
churches,  there  being  no  independent  organization  to  control  them. 

The  German  Eoangelical  Association  of  West  Middleton. — The  first  preaching  of  this 
denomination  in  town  was  by  J.  Gibbons,  in  1754.  Soon  after  a  class  of  eight  members  were 
organized  ;  there  are  now  sixty-three  members.  . 

The  Sabbath  school  was  started  in  1870,  and  in  1872  the  church  was  built  at  a  cost  ot 
$2,600,  and  dedicated  the  same  year  by  R.  Zeakel. 

The  ministers,  since  1871,  have  been  L.  Hortmier,  one  year;  Henry  Huelster,  one  year; 

E.  Bockemuell,  two  years ;  P.  Held,  three  years ;  Henry  Huelster,  one  year,  and  at  present, 

*From  Featherstonhanghs  "  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  106-109.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  proprietora  of  tie  "city 
to  say  that  the  plat,  as  recorded,  shows  no  lake  near. — Ed. 
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H.  Clement.     The  church  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
20.    This  church  has  a  cemetery. 

There  are  two  Lutheran  societies  in  the  town  that  have  churches,  one  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  5,  and  one  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  Section  15.     The  organizations  are  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Charles  Schenck. 

Village  of  Middleton. — The  first  plat  of  this  village  was  made  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1856,  by  C.  M.  Williamson,  Levi  P.  Drake  being  the  surveyor.  It  was  recorded  November  27 
following,  and  includes  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  11,  and  all  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  11,  lying  north  of  the  railroad.  The 
streets  are  all  sixty-six  feet  wide. 

An  addition  was  afterward  made  by  B.  D.  Clinton,  C.  A.  Haskins  being  the  surveyor. 
This  plat  was  recorded  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1867,  and  was  laid  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Par. 
menter,  who  received  every  other  lot  for  her  share. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1869,  George  Murray  platted  a  subdivision  of  out-Blocks  9  and  10  of 
the  original  plat,  L.  P.  Drake  being  the  surveyor. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  which   passes  directly  through  the  village,    this 
locahty  was  covered  by  small  trees  and   brush,  there  being  no  other  dwellings  in  the  vicinity 
than  the  cabins  of  the  first  settlers,  or  perchance  a  stray  Indian  wigwam,  or  a  retreat  for  the  dis- 
.  pensing  of  the  ardent. 

The  entire  surrounding  country  was  a  muddy  district,  and  gave  but  little  promise  of  its 
present  excellence.  But  time  is  the  magic  wand  that  njellows  and  improves  all  things  it 
touches,  and  that  often  makes  the  realization  far  better  than  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 

The  village  was  first  known  as  Peatville,  in  honor  of  its  surroundings ;  then  it  became 
Mendota,  which  it  retained  until  a  Mendota  started  up  in  another  locality;  then  it  was  changed 
to  Middleton  Station,  and  subsequently  to  Middleton. 

The  growth  of  the  village  has  not  been  rapid,  but  has  been  constant  and  gradual.  The 
business  done  here  has  always  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  apparent  resources  of  the  place,  and 
in  some  respects  it  has  been  much  greater  than  that  done  by  towns  of  ten  times  its  size  through- 
out the  country. 

The  shipments  of  grain  and  stock  from  this  point  annually,  especially  the  former,  have 
been  during  some  years  simply  enormous,  and  perhaps  more  than  from  any  other  inland  point 
in  the  State.  It  is  said  that  in  1868  the  shipments  of  wheat  alone  from  this  point,  amounted  to 
500,000  bushels.  And  as  early  as  1865,  R.  E.  Davis  and  Richard  Green,  who  were  then  the  grain- 
buyers,  paid  out  each  about  $119,000  in  one  month  for  wheat.  The  grain  trade  has  fallen  off 
largely  since  1870,  owing  to  poor  crops,  and  the  passage  of  the  North- Western  Railroad  through 
a  section  adjacent  to  this  place. 

At  the  present  tinje  live  stock,  hogs  and  cattle,  is  produced  and  sold  here  largely,  about 
two  hundred  car  loads  being  shipped  annually. 

Eight  years  ago,  Middleton  acquired  a  considerable  notorie,ty  throughout  the  country,  as 
the  place  where  the  first  distillery  crookedness  was  discovered  and  the  ways  of  defrauding  the 
revenue  revealed.     That  industry  ceased  about  that  time  and  has  not  been  resumed. 

Socially  and  religiously,  this  place  is  not  excelled  in  the  entire  country,  considering  its  size, 
tor  there  are  not  less  than  twelve  different  denominational  and  secular  organizations.  They 
lave  hrst-class  schools  here  and  maintain  a  high  educational  standard,  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  people  is  above  the  average. 

ihe  first  houses  on  the  village  plat  were  built  by  Simon  Rose  and  a  brother-in-law.     Mr. 

se  Duilt  on  Lot  18,  Block  1,  and  opened  a  saloon  and  boarding-house  for  the  workmen  on  the 

railroad.    Eventually  he  enlarged  the  building  and  started  the  first  hotel.     The  brother-in-law 

on  Lot  1,  Block  7,  and  opened  a  saloon  and  store.  This  was  the  first  store  in  town  ;  sub- 
w}uently,  Charles  Weinburg  purchased  this  property  and  kept  store  here.  The  building  is  now 
ttsea  tor  a  saloon. 
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In  1856,  William  A.  Wheeler  built  the  brick  building  on  the  corner  of  Hubbard  and  Parmen- 
ter  streets,  where  he  opened  a  store.  After  him  S.  Damas  occupied  it,  then  Sam  Thuinger 
and,  in  1873,  Dufrenne  &  Lyle.  The  property  passed  from  Mr.  Wheeler  to  J.  Leuz,  and  then 
to  A.  Van  Edig. 

The  first  permanent  mechanical  business  established  here  was  the  blacksmith-shop  of  John 
Prien,  excepting  the  work  of  carpentering. 

A  warehouse  was  built  here  in  1856,  by  B.  C.  Slaughter,  which  was  used  for  depot,  warehouse 
and  post  office.  William  McCord  was  the  agent,  and  a  Mr.  Glosser,  the  first  grain-buyer.  In  1851, 
Isaac  Bunting  came  here  and  established  himself  permanently  as  a  grain-buyer,  purchasing  a 
warehouse  that  had  been  brought  out  from  Madison  a  short  time  before.  In  1863,  Richard 
Green  bought  out  Mr.  Bunting,  and  went  into  the  grain-buying  business,  and  in  1865  R.  E. 
Davis  built  the  east  warehouse,  noW'  owned  by  Mr.  Green,  and  embarked  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. For  several  years  these  gentlemen  were  the  competing  buyers  until  Mr.  Davis  was 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  made  the  political  arena  his  field  Of  labor.  In  1867,  James  White 
built  a  warehouse,  and  Mr.  Green  also  built  the  first  part  of  the  present  elevator  during  the 
same  year.  In  1868,  the  White  warehouse  passed  into  Mr.  Green's  hands,  who,  in  1876,  moved 
it  and  united  it  with  his  new  warehouse,  making  the  present  commodious  elevator,  which  is  20x 
110  feet  and  two-stories  high,  with  stone  foundation.  He  has  now  a  ten-horse-power  for  elevat- 
ing and  grinding  grain,  and  the  capacity  of  this  elevator  is  1,500  bushels. 

In  1868,  the  building  belonging  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  now  occupied  by  R.  E.  Davis'  store 
on  the  lower  floor,  was  built,  and  in  1869,  the  present  depot  was  erected.  There  are  three  hotels 
in  Middleton;  the  Mendota,  kept  by  William  Hafiman ;  the  Washington,  by  Daniel  Maul; 
and  the  American,  by  Gerard  Aussem.  There  is  a  drug  store  here  that  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time,  started  by  Drs.  A.  A.  Rowly  and  I.  C.  Cooledge. 

A.  B.  Kingsley  has  the  lumber-yard  at  this  point.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  a  planing-mill  also, 
which  is  used  in  connection  with  his  other  business,  built  in  1871,  and  having  a  ten-horse-power 
engine,  and  such  other  machinery  as  is  necessary.  The  sales  of  lumber  here  annually  amount 
to  700,000  feet  on  the  average. 

In  1879,  a  subscription  list  was  circulated  by  R.  E.  Davis  among  the  business  men  and 
farmers  of  this  locality,  and  $1,700  was  raised  to  build  an  elevator,  which  should  be  free  to  any 
one  for  the  storage  of  grain,  if  they  belonged  to  the  association,  and  where  any  one  could  buy 
grain  by  paying  taxes  and  insurance.  The  elevator  has  a  capacity  of  8,000,  and  furnishes 
very  acceptable  accommodations  for  those  who  wish  to  ship  their  own  grain.  There  are  several 
parties  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping  stock,  who  have  commodious  yards  and  buildings  for 
carrying  on  the  business. 

The  Middleton  steam-mill  of  to- day  is  the  outgrowth  of  several  institutions.  First,  the  old 
depot,  erected  by  Williamson,  was  here;  then,  in  1868,  W.  A.  Wheeler  and  William  Wheeler 
converted  it  into  a  mill,  which  was  24x30  feet,  into  which  was  put  a  40--horse-power  engine  and 
two  runs  of  stone.  In  1870,  Jacob  Lenz  purchased  the  property  and  enlarged  the  building, 
and  began  to  distill  highwines.  He  did  run  above  two  years,  when  he  failed  and  run  the  country. 
The  distiller  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  bankers,  who  put  Allex  Rogers  to  conduct  the  bus- 
iness. Under  his  management,  the  revenue-swindling  scheme  developed  into  a  bonanza,  which 
was  finally  discovered  by  Uncle  Sam  in  1874.  The  property  then  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Vanslyke,  who  re-converted  it  to  the  milling  business,  with  the  two  runs  of  stone  and  the 
same  engine. 

Besides  what  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  an  undertaker's  and  furniture  establishment  here, 
a  meat  market,  several  saloons,  and  blacksmith,  wagon,  shoe,  tailor  and  millinery  shops. 

Middleton  Post  O^ce.— After  the  railroad  came,  in  1856,  the  post  office  was  established, 
and  kept,  at  first,  in  a  warehouse,  before  mentioned,  B.  C.  Slaughter  being  the  Postmaster,  jne 
warehouse  then  stood  where  R.  Green's  elevator  now  is.  It  was  subsequently  moved  on  to  Lot 
2,  Block  13,  and  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  Mr.  Slaughter  was  Postmaster  one  year; 
then  the  office  was  taken  by  N.  Griffith,  who  kept  it  in  a  building  on  Lot  3,  Block  7,  where  A. 
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A  Rowley's  drug  store  stands.  Mr.  Griffith  kept  groceries  and  liquors.  In  1863,  the  oflSce 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Richard  Green,  who  kept  it  in  the  old  depot,  erected  by  Mr.  William- 
son. After  Mr.  Green,  S.  Barber  had  the  office,  with  the  depot  agency,  for  a  time ;  then  John 
Riplineer  was  appointed,  and  moved  the  office  into  a  store  and  saloon  on  Lot  7,  Block  4,  of  Clin- 
ton's addition.  While  he  was  Postmaster,  the  building  burned  and  everything  in  it ;  after  that 
A.  B.  Parmenter  kept  the  office,  as  deputy,  in  the  old  Rose  building,  on  Lot  1,  Block  7,  until 
1865,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  Postmaster,  from  Andrew  Johnson.  Subsequently, 
the  ofiBce  was  removed  to  its  present  station,  on  Lot  5,  Block  12,  of  Clinton's  addition.  In  1870, 
Mr.  Parmenter  resigned,  and  R.  E.  Davis  was  appointed,  Mr.  Parmenter  remaining  Deputy. 
During  the  same  year,  Mr.  Davis  resigned  and  Mr.  Parmenter  was  re-appointed,  and  has  since 
held  the  office. 

Digtriet  School. — After  passing  through  the  various  stages  of  development,  from  the  log 
building  up,  Middleton,  or  District  No.  12,  has  now  a  two-story  stone  building,  costing,  finished 
and  furnished,  about  $2,500.  There  are  two  departments,  and  the  rooms  are  well  fitted,  with 
commodious  patent  seats  that  will  accommodate  120  pupils.  An  incident  which  occurred  several 
years  back,  at  a  school-exhibition,  is  worthy  of  mention.  While  the  upper  room  was  jammed 
full,  one  of  the  lamps  exploded  and  threw  the  audience  in  to  a  panic,  and,  in  their  frantic  en- 
deavors to  escape,  five  more  were  broken.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  beyond  description. 
Seventeen  persons  jumped  from  the  windows  to  the  stones  beneath,  and  the  remainder  were  so 
inextricably  crushed  together  that  they  could  not  escape  for  some  time.  Several  persons  were 
very  badly  injured,  but  the  fire  did  but  little  damage. 

High  School. — At  the  annual  school  meeting  of  1878,  District  No.  12  voted  $1,000  to 
erect  a  high  school  building,  and,  during  the  summer  of  1878,  the  present  brick  structure 
was  completed,  under  tlie  management  of  R.  E.  Davis.  The  building  is  25x44  feet,  and  one 
story  high,  and  is  a  single  schoolroom  and  entry-way.  The  floor  is  laid  in  oak,  thoroughly  oiled. 
The  schoolroom  was  seated  by  the  town,  plain  board  seats  being  supplied.  The  room  will  ac- 
commodate fifty  pupils.  The  use  of  the  house  was  given  by  the  district  to  the  town,  which  em- 
ploys the  teacher  and  controls  the  school.  The  standing  is  very  high.  Four  pupils  graduated 
here  last  year  that  were  admitted  into  the  Freshman  class  of  the  State  University. 

The  Masons. — A  Masonic  lodge  was  instituted  here  June  1,  1870,  under  the  name  of  Mid- 
dleton Lodge,  No.  180,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  with  Mansfield  Orries  as  W.  M. ;  J.  M.  Bull,  S.  W.  ; 
H.  P,  Rider,  J.  W. ;  Elisha  Baily,  Treasurer ;  R.  E.  Davis,  Secretary ;  W.  J.  Taylor,  S.  D. ; 
C,  Klanber,  J  D.,  and  J.  B.  Colton,  Tiler. 

_  The  Odd  I'eZ/ows.— Middleton  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  No.  158,  was  instituted  October  10, 
1868,  by  J.  W.  Hudson,  R.  W.  D.  G.  M.,  with  the  following  charter  members :  R.  E.  Davis, 
N,  C.  Rowley,  John  Prien,  G.  W.  Murray,  J.  Drives,  D.  Brush,  C.  Klauber,  H.  Chuster,  J. 
Parmenter,  C.  Moll,  A.  B.  Parmenter,  C.  Lamert,  J.  Tideman,  W.  Hagel  and  H.  L.  Hyde. 

The  officers  elected  and  installed  were,  R.  E.  Davis,  N.  G.  ;  H.  L.  Hyde,  V.  G. ;  Charles 
Klauber,  R.  S. ;  G.  W.  Murray,  P.  S.;  J.  Prien,  Treasurer. 

The  number  of  members  in  good  standing  is  forty-eight.  Since  the  lodge  was  instituted 
several  deaths  have  occurred.  At  the  death  of  each  member  the  lodge  pays  |50  ;  at  the  death 
of  a  member's  wife  they  pay  $30,  called  funeral  benefits.  The  members  are  nearly  all  connected 
with  the  Odd  Fellows'  Insurance  Society  of  the  State ;  which  has  already  paid  to  the  families  of 
aeceased  members  here,  $6,500. 

ihe  lodge  owns  the  lot  and  large  frame  building  on  the  same,  the  upper  story  of  which  is 
used  for  their  lodge  room,  and  which  is  also  rented  from  them  by  the  Freemasons  and  Encamp- 
'"^'"■,  The  lower  story  is  used  for  a  store,  by  Davis  Bros. 

The  value  of  lodge  property  is  $1,500.  The  lodge-room  is  very  neatly  furnished,  and  the 
order  has  regalia  costing  $300. 

.  ^J^dota  Encampment,  No.  S4.,  I.  0.  0.  J*.— This  higher  branch  of  the  Order  was  insti- 
rated  July  27,  1869,  by  J.  W.  Hudson,  Grand  Patriarch,  with  the  following  charter  members : 
«•  ^-  Davis,  G.  W.  Murray,  N.  C.  Rowley,  C.  Klauber,  John  Tiedeman,  John  Prien,  J.  W. 
Jiradley  and  A.  B.  Parmenter. 
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Officers  elected  and  installed :  R.  E.  Davis,  C.  P. ;  C.  Klauber,  H.  P. ;  H.  L.  Hyde,  S.  W.; 
A.  B.  Parmenter,  J.  W. ;  and  G.  W.  Murray,  Scribe.  Present  membership,  34 ;  value  of 
encampment  property,  f  200. 

There  is  also  a  lodge  of  Rebeccas  at  this  place,  making  in  all  three  lodges  of  the  Odd 
Fellows'  order. 

The  G-range. — Middleton  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  instituted  March  14,  1873 
with  M.  Anderson,  W.  0.  Williams,  Charles  Elver,  E.  S.  Hunt,  W.  H.  Outhouse,  Daniel 
Vernon,  John  Lohes,  W.  Whitney,  Fritz  Laubake,  George  Gyte,  Joseph  Goodwin,  C.  Heintz, 
William  Shackelbury,  William  Sanford,  William  Hallowell,  Henry  Sanford,  Edward  Sell, 
Francis  Hallowell,  Fred  Hilgast,  Mary  B.  Anderson,  Charlotte  Williams,  Minnie  Elver,  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Hunt,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Outhouse,  Mary  Vernon,  Mrs.  John  Lohes  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Sanford 
as  charter  members. 

Grood  Templars. — The  Middleton  Lodge,  I.  0.  G.  T.,  was  organized  on  the  2d  day  of 
March,  1866,  with  the  following  charter  members  :  R.  Green,  R.  E.  Davis,  J.  Parmenter,  J. 
W.  Bush,  G.  Murray,  Sarah  Barber,  Emerette  Davis,  Mary  Murray,  A.  Maud  Green,  H.  Colby, 
D.  Meredith,  M.  Dunn,  P.  S.  Meredith,  M.  'D.  Meredith,  M.  Kerrighan,  A.  Colby,  T.  Scott, 
J.  Middlemore,  Sarah  Barber  and  A.  L.  Parmenter. 

Officers  elected  were  R.  E.  Davis,  W.  C. ;  Sarah  Barber,  W.  V, ;  T.  Meredith,  W.  C. ;  J. 
Parmenter,  Secretary;  R.  Green,  Treasurer. 

Officers  now,  A.  B.  Kingsley,  W.  C. ;  Miss  L.  Coolidge,  W.  V.  ;  W.  M.  Hoyt,  W.  C;  J. 
W.  Green,  Secretary;  E.  Clark,  Treasurer.  There  are  now  twenty-three  members  in  good 
standing. 

Mendotas. — The  Ancient  Order  of  the  Mendotas,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  temperance  fraternity  and  its  progress,  was  conceived,  developed  and  founded  here,  the  first 
organization  being  convened  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1872,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  origin- 
ator of  the  institution.  This  order  is  supposed  to  derive  its  antiquity  from  the  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  long-extinct  Indian  tribes,  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Montezuma,  or  when 
the  ruins  of  Yucatan  stood  in  stately  grandeur,  the  scene  of  active  life  and  prehistoric 
endeavor.  Nevertheless,  the  order  is  the  result  of  the  inventive  genius  of  a  Middletonian  of  A. 
D.  1872.  Although  the  Queen,  Sachems,  warriors  and  squaws  of  the  Society  No.  1  have,  like 
the  native  aboriginals,  dispersed  and  divided,  even  though  they  were  at  one  time  a  large  tribe, 
yet  the  order  continues  to  be  very  popular  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  will,  doubtless, 
continue  to  exist  and  do  good,  and  afford  amusement,  for  years  to  come,  and  mav  some  time 
become  ancient. 

The  Presbyterian  Society. — This  society  was  regularly  organized  and  incorporated,  accord- 
ing to  law,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1868,  at  the  schoolhouse  where  this  denomination  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  holding  services.  The  Trustees  elected  were  G.  W.  Murray,  Thomas 
Whittlesey  and  Daniel  Brush.  Previous  to  the  time  of  organizing,  services  had  been  held  here 
irregularly  for  a  short  time  by  different  ministers,  the  last  of  whom  was  Rev.  W.  M.  Hoyt,  who 
officiated  at  the  organization,  and  who  has  since  been  minister  in  charge  of  the  church.  Services 
were  held  in  the  schoolhouse  until  1869,  when  the  present  house  of  worship  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $1,600.  It  is  a  frame  building,  and  will  seat  150  comfortably.  In  March,  1869,  when 
the  project  of  building  the  church  was  started,  the  society  was  organized  into  an  ecclesiastical 
body  by  the  Columbus  Presbytery,  to  be  called  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Middleton,  con- 
sisting of  seven  members.     There  are  now  twenty  members. 

Baptist  Church  of  Middleton. — The  society  which  constituted  the  nucleus  of  this  church 
was  called  "Meadow  View."  The  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  was  held  on  the 
the  14th  day  of  December,  1853,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Middleton  Station,  in 
the  schoolhouse  of  joint  district  No.  1,  Elder  R.  Jones  officiating.  The  society  soon  became 
quite  large,  and  continued  to  hold  meetings  at  the  schoolhouse  until  1863,  when  it  had  become  so 
reduced  in  numbers  that,  to  maintain  services,  it  joined  with  the  Springfield  Church,  where 
meetings  were  held  until  1868,  when  the  society  began  having  preaching  in  the  schoolhouse  at 
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Middleton  Station,  where  services  were  continued  regularly  until  1870.  At  a  meeting  held 
March  2, 1869,  Elder  Wilder  officiating,  the  society  re-organized  into  the  present  church.  Very 
soon  after,  a  subscription  list  was  circulated  to  obtain  funds  for  building  a  church,  and  during 
the  following  summer  the  church  edifice  was  begun,  the  Methodists  uniting  with  the  Baptists  in 
famishing  the  means  for  building.  By  April  of  the  following  year  (1870),  the  structure  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  |1,800.  During  the  month  of  April  the  buildings  was  dedicated  by 
Dr.  Hodge.     The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  twenty-six. 

The  ministers  of  the  society  since  1853  have  been  Elder  Jones,  Elder  Wisner,  Elder  Sher- 
man, Elder  HiU,  Elder  Humphrey,  Elder  Bowman,  Elder  Rowley,  Elder  Wilder,  Elder  Martin, 
and  Elder  Smith,  who  has  been  here  since  1873. 

M.  E.  Church. — The  Methodist  Society  of  Middleton  was  organized  in  July,  1869,  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Arnold,  of  the  East  Middleton  Circuit,  officiating.  The  first  members  were  D. 
Meredith,  W.  A.  Knowlton,  Mrs.  H.  Davis,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Mary  Murray,  Mrs.  E., 
of  Knowlton,  Ellen  Oberst,  M.  D.  Meredith,  S.^ Meredith  and  Ursula  Meredith.  The  present, 
membership  will  not  exceed  twelve.  The  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  had  a 
Union  Sunday  School  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  G-erman  Lutheran,  Evangelical  and  Presbyterian  Association. — The  German  Lutheran 
Society  was  organized  in  1872,  with  about  twenty-five  families.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Compmeyer,  the  next  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vogel,  then  the  present  minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilke,  who 
has  had  charge  for  the  last  three  years.  There  is  also  an  Evangelical  Association  and  a  Presby- 
ferian  society.  All  of  the  above  societies  hold  their  services  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  they 
have  no  churches. 

Village  of  Pheasant  Branch. — This  place,  platted  by  Thomas  T.  Whittlesey,  lies  on 
Pheasant  Branch  Creek,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  1  and  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 12,  Town  7,  Range  8.  It  was  surveyed  February  20,  18.52,  by  D.  B.  Travis,  and  was 
recorded  February  16,  1853. 

The  old  Sauk  road  passes  directly  through  the  village,  and,  in  its  palmy  days  when  the 
travel  was  large  and  the  two  mills  were  running,  it  was  a  thriving  place  and  bade  fair  to  become 
a  large  town,  but  these  expectations  have  not  been  realized,  although  there  is  now  a  good  deal 
of  business  done  here. 

The  first  house  in  this  vicinity  was  built  by  Isaac  H.  Palmer,  now  of  Lodi,  in  1847, 
which  stood  about  eighty  rods  up  the  creek  from  the  present  site  of  Pheasant  Branch.  After 
him,  each  of  the  first  settlers,  when  they  came  here,  occupied  this  house,  as  follows :  T.  T. 
Whittlesey,  Elder  Dawson,  A.  Bush,  R.  R.  Gyles,  Francis  Gault  and  A.  Grinnell.  In  that 
house  Frank  Gault  found  his  wife,  theirs  being  the  first  marriage  at  this  point,  and  then  Mr. 
Grinnell,  an  unscrupulous  old  rascal,  traded  away  his  daughter  for  another  man's  wife.  This 
is  now  Mr.  Knapp's  kitchen  at  Middleton. 

T.  T.  Whittlesey  entered  the  land  where  the  village  stands,  and,  in  1847,  built  the  first 
house  on  the  site,  and,  in  1849,  Frank  Gault  built  a  house  where  he'  now  lives. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  Mr.  Whittlesey  had  a  steam  saw-mill  built  (the  first  in  the  town),  with 
sash  saw  and  twelve  horse-power.  Frank  Gault  ran  it  three  years,  then  it  was  sold  to  Illsby  & 
Son,  of  Madison,  who  ran  it  three  years  and  sold  it  back  to  Mr.  Whittlesey,  who  then  sold  to 
Alex  Worth,  who  wore  out  the  mill.     It  ran  twelve  yeairs. 

In  1850,  a  store  was  started  here  by  M.  K.  Cody  and  H.  A.  Winston,  near  the  present 
bridge.  This  store  became  the  first  tavern  in  1852,  called  the  Pheasant  Branch  Hotel,  which 
at  that  time  did  a  thriving  business,  a,s  the  travel  over  the  Sauk  road  was  then  very  large.  Mr. 
t'Ody  kept  it  first.  After  passing  through  several  hands,  it  finally  burned.  The  last  landlord 
was  J.  Doty,  who  left  between  two  days. 
, ,  ,  ■'"  1850,  J.  Dohr  opened  his  wagon-shop,  and,  not  many  years  after,  Mr.  Prion  started  a 

^     During  the  summer  of  1852,  W.  A.  Wheeler  and  Frank  Gault  erected  a  steam  flour-mill 
we,  d4x40  feet  in  area  and  four  stories  high,  built  of  oak  on  a  stone  foundation.    '  They  put 
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in  a  forty-horse-power  engine  and  three  runs  of  stone,  and  could  grind  five  barrels  per  hour 
running  night  and  day.  They  ran  it  ten  years,  doing  a  thriving  business,  then  sold  it  to  T.  T. 
Whittlesey  for  $7,000.  He  ran  it  two  years,  then  sold  to  J.  Camel,  who  rented  it  to  this  and 
that  one  until  1865,  when  it  was  closed  up,  and  subsequently  rotted  down,  the  machinery  being 
sold  for  a  song. 

The  brewery  here  was  started  by  J.  Wagner,  in  1865.  In  1868,  it  was  purchased  by  J. 
Lenz  and  J.  Hess,  for  $8,000.  They  improved  it  and  did  a  large  business,  when  Lenz  fled.  The 
brewery  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Madison,  and  lay  idle- for  a  long 
time.  It  is  now  owned  and  run  by  Hubert  Bernhardt  and  John  Fendorf,  and  is  doing  a  fine 
business. 

There  is  now  one  general  store  in  Pheasant  Branch,  well  stocked,  and  owned  by  J.  Lorch. 

There  are  two  hotels  and  saloons,  and  various  mechanics'  shops. 

The  first  fire  in  the  village  occurred  in  1869,  when  Frank  Gault's  house  was  burned,  at  a 
loss  of  $2,500.     On  its  ashes  he  erected  his  present  handsome  brick  dwelling. 

The  second  school  in  the  town  was  taught  in  a  frame  schoolhouse  that  stood  for  a  time 
between  Middleton  and  Pheasant  Branch,  and  which  accommodated  both  places  for  a  time.  It  was 
subsequently  moved  to  its  present  location  in  Pheasant  Branch,  where  it  now  stands  and  serves 
the  same  purpose,  having  been  suitably  repaired. 

The  first  ministers  to  preach  here  were  the  Revs.  Wyrick  and  Allen,  father  of  Thomas  S. 
Allen.     The  people  now  attend  church  at  Middleton. 

The  post  ofiice  was  established  in  1850,  and  was  first  kept  in  the  old  store  and  hotel  by  M.- 
K.  Cody  as  Postmaster.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Roloif,  who  kept  the  office  in  his  saloon  in 
the  tavern  now  called  the  "  Travelers'  Home."  From  him  it  was  transferred  to  John  Lorch,  the 
present  incumbent. 

Thomas  Tucker  Whittlesey,  the  founder  of  Pheasant  Branch,  was,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  men  in  this  State.  He  is  remembered  with  feelings  of  admiration 
and  great  respect  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
Wisconsin's  most  gifted  men.  He  was  the  son  of  Elisha  and  Mary  (Tucker)  Whittlesey,  and 
■was  born  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  May  12,  1794.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  in  1836,  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  remained  until  1839.  After  coming  to  this  State,  he 
entered  into  politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1853-54.  In  his  death  the  county, 
town  and  State  lost  a  valuable  citizen. 

TOWN   OF   PLEASANT   SPRINSS. 

Township  6  north,  of  Range  11  east,  of  the  United  States  Survey,  is  the  territory  now  con- 
stituting the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs. 

This  territory  was  first  brought  under  town  government,  along  with  twenty-three  other 
townships,  all  forming  the  town  of  Madison,  in  April,  1846.  It  so  continued  until  February  11, 
1847,  when,  along  with  the' territory  now  constituting  the  town  of  Dunn,  it  became  a  new  town 
called  Rome. 

By  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  approved  March  11,  1848,  Rome  became  extinct, 
and  its  east  half  was  erected  into  a  separate  town  called  Pleasant  Springs. 

The  first  town  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Patterson,  the  first  Tuesday  in  April, 
when  the  following,  among  other  officers,  were  elected : 

Daniel  Wheeler,  Chairman  ;  John  Patterson,  John  Thetcham,  Supervisors ;  John  Sunder- 
man,  Clerk  ;  W.  Dinman,  Treasurer ;  Robert  McComb,  Assessor. 

The  town  of  Pleasant  Springs  is  situated  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  county.  It  is 
watered  in  the  northwest  part  by  Little  Door  Creek,  which  passes  through  Section  6,  in  the 
northwest  corner  on  its  way  to  Lake  Kegonsa,  and  by  the  Yahara  River,  which  proceeds  from 
Lake  Kegonsa,  on  Section  20,  and  runs  southerly  into  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Section  33.  Lake 
Kegonsa  covers  a  portion  of  five  sections  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  The  principal  part 
of  the  lands  are  oak  openings.     There  is  also  a  good  proportion  of  marsh  or  meadow  lands  with 
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fine  springs  and  small  streams  of  living  water.  The  town  is  traversed  by  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  Pleasant  Springs  receives  its  name 
from  a  large  spring  on  Section  27,  and  numerous  smaller  ones  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  town. 

Abel  Rasdall  was  the  first  settler  of  the  town,  locating  his  cabin  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
First  Lake  (now  in  Pleasant  Springs),  about  half  a  mile  south  of  its  outlet. 

K.  H.  Roe,  H.  Severson,  Robert  McComb,  P.  S.  Markham,  John  Sanderson,  K.  Kittle- 
son  K.  A.  Juve,  K.  A.  Joitel,  Daniel  Wheeler,  John  Patterson,  John  Thetcham,  W.  Dinman, 
James  Brante,  Abram  Divan,  Zina  Gilbert  and  Joseph  S.  Mills,  were  among  the  early  settlers 
of  the  town.  The  Norwegian  element  predominated  from  the  start,  and  maintains  the  lead  to 
the  present  time. 

The  first  school  was  taught  in  a  private  house. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  on  Section  25. 

The  first  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  Dietrichson,  under  a  large  oak  tree  on  the  farm 
of  A.  K.  Juve,  September  2,  1844. 

The  first  church  was  a  Norwegian  Lutheran  built  on  Section  14. 

In  1877,  J.  I.  Williams  built  and  launched  on  Lake  Kegonsa  an  elegant  little  steamer.  In 
size  it  is  fifty-six  feet  long,  four  feet  six  inches  deep,  nine  foot  beam,  with  an  upper  and  lower 
deck,  and  is  propelled  by  a  twenty-horse-power  engine. 

The  town  has  six  schoolhouses  and  two  churches.  One  of  the  schoolhouses,  including  furni- 
ture and  bell,  was  built  at  an  expense  of  $2,000. 

Pleasant  Springs  finds  market  for  its  produce  in  Stoughton,  Madison,  Edgerton,  McFar- 
land,  Cambridge,  Christiana  and  Fort  Atkinson. 

The  "  Sugar  Bush,"  a  large  grove  on  the  farm  of  J.  I.  Williams,  is  often  used  for  holding 
'  picnics  and  camp-meetings.  There  are  also  a  number  of  large  Indian  mounds  bordering  on 
Kegonsa. 

There  is  one  small  lake  on  Section  26. 

The  town  is  also  watered  in  the  northwest  by  Big  Door  Creek,  and  Catfish  Creek  in  the 
southwestern  part. 

The  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  enters  the  town  on  Section  32,  running  northerly, 
Bnd  passes  out  on  Section  7. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870  was  1,065.  The  population  now  is  1,283.  The  town 
is  settled  largely  by  Norwegians. 

TOWN    OF    SPRINGDALB. 

The  territory  constituting  the  town  of  Springdale  includes  Township  6  north,  of  Range  7 
east,  of  the  United  States  survey. 

The  first  settler  in  the  town  was  John  Harlow,  who  came  here  in  1844,  and  built  the  first 
house  in  the  town.  In  1845,  other  settlers  came  in,  among  whom  were  Wyatt  Perkins,  Thomas 
Bently,  Perry  Hunger,  Michael  Jacket  and  others.  They  were  followed  in  1846,  by  Thore  T. 
Spaanem,  N.  H.  Dryden,  Hawley  Childs,  Thomas  B.  Miles,  Morgan  L.  Curtis,  John  S.  Berge, 
Martin  Nash  and  Henry  Boland. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Morgan  L.  Curtis,  in  1848. 

The  first  election  for  town  officers  was  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  April  of  that  year,  when 
hrenty-one  votes  were  cast,  and  as  many  officers  elected.  Martin  Nash  was  elected  Chairman ; 
Thomas  Bently  and  Wyatt  Perkins,  Supervisors ;  Robert  N.  Ashmore,  Town  Clerk ;  Morgan 
Li.  Curtis,  Treasurer;  Perry  Hunger  and  Thomas  Miles,  Assessors;  Axium  Malone,  Collector; 
Martin  Nash  and  Horgan  L.  Curtis,  Justices ;  Thomas  Bently,  N.  H.  Dryden  and  Robert  N. 
Ashmore,  Commissioners  of  Highways;  Hawley  Childs,  Thomas  B.  Miles  and  Wyatt  Perkins, 
School  Commissioners;  Perry  Hunger  and  Thomas  B.  Hiles,  Assessors  ;  Hichael  Jacket  and 
oawley  Childs,  Fence  Viewers ;  Axium  Malone  and  John  I.  Berge,  Constables  :  William  A. 
dryden,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

W  ij  *Tf  ^''^^'y-one  officers  then  elected,  there  are  but  two  of  them  yet  residents  of  the  town 
-JN.  H.  Dryden  and  Michael  Jacket. 
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There  are  in  the  town  several  mounds  which  are  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
people  who  inhabited  this  country  before  the  Indian  races.  The  three  mounds  which  excite  the 
most  interest  are  situated  on  Section  15.  These  mounds  are  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter,  cir- 
cular, and  used  to  rise  six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  land,  but  by  repeated  cultivation, 
this  height  has  been  greatly  decreased.  In  1870,  one  of  these  mounds  was  opened  and  par- 
tially explored  by  Charles  H.  Lewis.  He  found  a  well-preserved  human  skeleton,  together 
with  stone  implements,  knives  and  pipes. 

It  was  judged  from  the  last  skeleton  taken  from  the  mounds,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
age  must  have  been  nearly  6  feet  10  inches  in  height. 

There  are  but  two  churches  in  the  town ;  one  the  Norwegian  Lutheran,  is  situated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  town  on  Section  8.     A.  Bradisen  is  the  present  Pastor. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Mount  Vernon,  was  organized  July  26,  1869,  with  about  sixty 
members.  Rev.  G.  S.  Martin  was  the  first  Pastor;  John  T.  Shumway,  Church  Clerk;  Trust- 
ees then  appointed  were  Edmund  Spears,  John  Lansworth,  Evan  Jones,  Stephen  Foye,  S. 
Ireland,  C.  J.  Lewis  and  Q.  H.  Ovr.  I.  G.  Brader,  Sr.,  was  elected  Deacon,  which  office  he 
has  held  to  the  present  time.  Rev.  G.  S.  Martin  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  L.  Smith,  who  is  the 
present  Pastor.  He  lives  at  Verona,  and  preaches  here  once  in  every  two  weeks.  The  present 
church  building  was  erected  in  1870,  at  an  expense  of  $3,500.  Before  the  new  church  edifice 
was  built,  services  were  held  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  present  Trustees  are  I.  Gr.  Brader,  Nor- 
man Randall,  D.  H.  Eastman  and  C.  J.  Lewis.  This  church  is  a  branch  of  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Verona. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  the  Sugar  River  in  the  northern  part,  the  west  branch,  of  the 
Sugar  River  in  the  southern  part,  also  by  two  tributaries  of  the  former  in  the  southern  portion. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  town  are  oak  openings,  and  one-third  prairie,  some  portions  are  uneven, 
rising  into  bluifs  and  ridges.  The  land  is  productive  and  well  adapted  to  stock-raising  and  dairy 
purposes.  The  town  is  inhabited  by  a  thrifty  class  of  farmers,  mostly  of  German  and  Norwegian 
origin. 

The  first  post  oifice  in  the  town  of  Springdale  was  established  in  1850. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870,  was  1,138 ;  it  is  now  1,007. 

Good  Templars. — Perseverance  Lodge,  No.  487,  was  organized  February  6,  1879,  at  the 
residence  of  A.  G.  Colman.  The  first  ofiicers  elected  were  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Tolifi",  Lodge  Deputy ; 
Miss  H.  Palmer,  Chaplain;  A.  D.  Colman,  Worthy  Chief ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Colman,  Treasurer; 
John  Randall,  Secretary ;  Zella  Ison,  G. ;  Miss  Jessie  Black,  Marshall.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  thirty,  with  the  following  officers :  I.  W.  Patterson,  Worthy  Chief;  A.  D.  Colman, 
Secretary ;  E.  C.  Pierce,  Lodge  Deputy.  The  average  membership  is  forty,  and  meet  every 
Saturday  evening. 

There  are  but  two  villages  in  Springdale — one  is  Clantorf,  situated  on  Section  11.  There  are 
but  three  or  four  families  here ;  Patrick  Carr  was  the  first  Postmaster ;  keeps  a  general  store, 
and  is  the  present  Postmaster.  John  Lindelien  is  the  blacksmith.  The  schoolhouse  was  built 
here  in  1868. 

Mount.  Vernon — A  snug  little  village,  situated  down  among  the  hills,  nineteen  miles 
southwest  of  Madison.  This  village,  of  about  100  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  located  on  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Sugar  River.  The  greater  portion  of  the  town  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river;  on  the  west  side,  high  rocks  and  picturesque  hills  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
George  Britts  laid  out  the  first  plat  of  the  town,  and  Dr.  Byam  laid  out  the  addition.  Phil- 
ander Byam  was  the  proprietor  of  the  plat  surveyed  by  J.  T.  Berger,  recorded  October  9,  1862. 
The  plat  is  located  in  Section  34,  town  of  Springdale;  just  a  corner  of  the  plat,  the  southwest, 
is  in  the  town  of  Primrose. 

In  1849,  George  Britts  built  the  first  and  only  saw-mill  in  the  town.  This  soon  ran  down. 
C.  Semford  Shumway  next  bought  eighty  acres  from  George  Britts,  and  built  a  log  house.  0. 
H.  Lewis  came  in  1850.  Hall  C.  Chandler  started  the  first  general  store,  built  a  frame  oak 
building,  which  is  still  standing,  and  used  as  a  dwelling-house.  John  Jones,  Sr.,  kept  the  iirs 
hotel. 
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In  1860,  there  were  in  the  village  two  blacksmith  shops,  and  two  general  stores,  a  school- 
house  which  was  built  in  1852.  At  this  time,  there  were  but  twelve  families  in  the  village. 
A  hotel  was  built  by  C.  C.  Allen,  to  which  an  upright  and  addition  has  been  added,  new  barns 
have  been  built,  making  it  a  convenient  and  comfortable  stopping-place  for  travelers.  Mr.  Allen 
died  in  March,  1880.     His  wife  now  has  charge  of  the  hotel,  and  is  its  proprietor. 

At  present,  there  is  one  general  store,  kept  by  0.  B.  Dahle  &  Son,  two  shoe-shops,  three 
blacksmith-shops.  The  post  office  is  kept  by  0.  B.  Dahle.  The  grist-mill  was  built  by  Phi- 
lander Byam,  in  1852,  which  is  now  run  by  John  Jones,  Sr. 

Among  others  doing  business  here  are  P.  E.  Call,  saddler ;  Orne  Cobblewig,  saloon ; 
Charles  Shumway,  butcher,  and  C.  H.  Lewis,  carpenter.  Several  new  buildings  have  been 
built  here  within  the  last  year.  Mr.  A.  C.  Brader  at  present  is  putting  up  a  large  two-story 
frame  building. 

TOWN    OF   YORK. 

The  territory  now  included  within  the  town  of  York  is  Township  9  north,  of  Range  12 
east — the  extreme  northeast  township  in  the  county. _  The  original  town  created  by  the  act 
approved  February  2,  1846,  of  which  the  town  of  York  is  now  a  part,  was  Sun  Prairie. 

By  an  act  approved  March  11,  1848,  three  of  the  four  townships  which  went  to  make  up 
the  territory  of  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie  were  erected  into  separate  towns,  one  of  which  was 
called  York. 

The  first  town  election  was  held  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  at  the  schoolhouse  near  Walter 
Brown's,  when  the  following  officers,  among  others,  were  elected  : 

B.  B.  Freeman,  Chairman ;  David  Emery  and  Walter  Brown,  Supervisors  ;  Otis  B. 
Lapham,  Clerk  and  Treasurer ;  Walter  Brown,  William   P.   Randall   and   Walker  Johnson, 


The  first  settlement  made  in  the  town,  was  in  the  spring  of  1843,  by  John  Petty,  William 
Stewart,  William  Ward,  John  Brown,  William  Mortrom  and  David  E.  Emery.  In  1844,  John 
Hasey,  D.  A.  Hasey,  Walter  Brown,  Silas  W.  Herring,  Orrin  Rogers,  John  Petty,  Lyman 
Parker  and  John  Parker  made  a  settlement.  Among  other  early  settlers  were,  0.  C.  Johnson, 
E.  S.  Johnson,  Julius  Campbell,  Jason  Bolton,  Smith  Johnson,  Franklin  Carter,  William  An- 
was  with  Dunning  &  Payne,  three  months,  Wright  &  Payne,  two  and  one-half  years  ;  then  the  firm  of 
drews,  William  Cleland,  Moses  Wood,  Daniel  Wood,  Garret  Porter,  J.  H.  Porter,  Otis  B.  Lap- 
ham,  William  Douglas,  Alpha  Wood,  William  Thompson. 

The  first  entry  of  land  was  made  by  John  Hasey,  in  the  fall  of  1844.  His  entry  comprised 
the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  11,  a  tract  of  40  acres. 

Religious  services  were  first  held  in  the  town,  at  the  house  of  Franklin  Carter,  Rev.  P. 
Allen,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  officiating.  A  watch-meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Garret  Porter,  December  31,  1845,  Revs.  Allen  and  Jones  being  present.  These  men,  about 
this  time,  organized  a  class,  being  the  first  religious  organization  in  the  town.  Services  were 
held  at  the  schoolhouse  on  Section  34,  until  the  completion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Marshall,  when  the  class  was  disbanded,  the  majority  of  its  members  uniting  with  the  Mar- 
shall church.  A  class  was  afterward  formed  near  the  central  part  of  the  town,  meeting  at  the 
schoolhouse  on  Section  22. 

"he  Baptists  organized  a  congregation  on  Section  22,  under  the  ministration  of  Rev.  A.  E. 
ween,  in  1847.  Elder  Green  was  its  first  pastor,  being  succeeded  in  turn,  by  Elders  Rowley, 
owain,  Morton,  Mclntyre,  Kone  and  Ketchbole.  The  congregation  now  meet  for  worship  at 
the  schoolhouse,  on  Section  29,  and  have  a  membership  of  fifteen. 

^  In  the  fall  of  1878,  Rev.  Emery  Z.  Thwing  commenced  to  hold  services  at  the  Good  Temp- 
'srs  hall,  on  Section  34,  and  in  February,  1879,  organized  a  class  of  Free  Methodists,  composed 
Ot  twenty-five  members.  The  society  afterward  purchased  the  hall  of  the  Templars  and  fitted  it 
P  specially  for  religious  services,  and  now  worship  therein. 

On  the  12th  day  of  November,  1864,  a  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars 
*s  organized  at  the  schoolhouse  district  No.  3,    consisting   of  twenty-five  charter   members. 
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E.  A.  Cone  was  ths  first  Worthy  Chief  Templar,  with  Loretta  Porter,  W.  V.  T. ;  J.  H.  Porter 
W.  S. :  Philander  Porter,  L.  D.  Meetings  continued  to  be  held  in  the  schoolhouse  for  some 
three  years,  when  the  lodge  erected  a  substantial  frame  building  for  their  special  use,  where  for 
ten  years,  meetings  were  regularly  held.  In  1877,  the  charter  of  the  lodge  was  surrendered, 
and  in  1879,  their  building  was  disposed  of  to  the  Free  Methodists. 

In  1853,  a  postoffice  was  established  in  the  towa,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  York 
Center.  William  Douglas  was  the  first  Postmaster.  Until  the  completion  of  the  Watertown 
line,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad,  the  mail  was  received  at  this  office  twice  a 
week,  it  being  on  the  line  of  the  stage  and  mail  route  from  Columbus  to  Janesville.  After  the 
completion  of  the  road  the  mail  was  received  at  Deansville. 

At  York  Center,  a  store  was  established,  in  1848,  by  Otis  B.  Lapham,  who  continued  it 
until  1850,  when  he  disposed  of'the  stock  to  William  Douglas,  who  in  turn  sold  to  WilUam 
Brown,  in  1853,  since  which  time,  W.  B.  Dodge,  W.  S.  Amos,  William  Douglas  and  Kichard 
Arian  supplied  the  neighborhood  with  general  merchandise.  This  store,  together  with  a  black- 
smith-shop and  postoflfice,  comprised  the  village  of  York  Center. 

R.  Eaton,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  taught  a  term  of  school  in  a  log  house  erected  for  that 
purpose,  on  Section  34,  being  the  first  school  in  the  town. 

In  the  fall  of  1874,  S.  W.  King  organized  York  Grange,  No.  44,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
This  grange  has  had  a  very  prosperous  existence,- numbering  at  one  time,~140  members.  They 
own  their  hall,  which  is  located  at  York  Center.  H.  J.  Douglas  was  the  first  Master  of  the 
grange,  and  George  Weeks,  Secretary. 

A  cheese-factory  was  established  at  York  Center,  in  1873,  by  Richard  Arians,  and  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation  until  1876,  when  it  was  burned  down.  The  building  was  immedi- 
ately re-erected,  and  soon  after  its  completion  sold  to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  who  converted 
it  to  other  purposes. 

There  are  five  cemeteries  in  the  town ;  one  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Section  85 ;  one  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Section  27  ;  one  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  4  ;  one  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Section  6,  and  one  on  Section  11.  This  last  is  the 
most  important  one  in  the  town,  and  is  known  as  the  East  York  Cemetery.  An  association  was 
formed,  in  1850,  and  re-organized  April  4,  1873,  on  which  occasion  Cyrus  Montgomery,  George 
W.  Stiles,  Justice  Andrews,  E.  S.  Johnson,  Elijah  Federly,  Thomas  J.  Johnson  and  C.  B. 
Weeks  were  elected  Trustees.     A  Mr.  Price  was  the  first  buried  here. 

The  town  in  1868,  erected  at  York  Center,  a  large  and  convenient  town-house,  at  a  cost  of 
11,200. 

The  first  child  born  in  the  town  was  Abigail  Thompson,  in  1844.  The  first  marriage  was 
that  of  Philo  Ranney  and  Miss  Sally  Thompson,  in  the  fall  of  1845. 

The  land  in  this  town  is  oak  openings,  with  occasionally  marsh,  there  being  no  prairie 
within  its  borders.  It  is  watered  in  the  southwest  part  by  Waterloo  Creek,  which  is  the  only 
stream  in  the  town.  The  land  is  good  quality,  and  produces  good  crops.  There  are  numerous 
springs,  which  supply  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  While  there  are  no  villages  in  the 
town,  its  inhabitants  are  yet  convenient  to  good  markets,  and  the  many  well-tilled  farms,  fine 
dwelling-houses  and  barns  prove  that  here  live  a  thrifty  and  contented  people. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870  was  1,069.     It  is  now  983. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TOWNS   AND   VILLAGES— (Continued). 

Introductory— Town  of  Deerfield- Town  of  Pbimkose— Town  of  Eoxbuby— Town  of 
Vienna- Town  of  Westpokt— Town  of  Bekrt— Town  of  Blooming  Grove- Town  of 
Perry— Town  of  Burke— Town  of  Vermont— Town  of  Mazomanie— Village  of  Mazo- 

SUNIE. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

During  the  years  1849, 1850, 1851,  1852, 1855  and  1858,  eleven  towns  were  formed  in  the 
€ouaty,  as  follows  :  1841,  Deerfield,  Primrose,  Roxbury,  Vienna  and  Westport ;  1850,  Berry 
and  Blooming  Grove ;  1851,  Perry  ;  1852,  Burke;  1855,  Vermont;  1858,  Mazomanie ;  making 
the  whole  number  in  Dane  County  35.  This  number  corresponds  exactly  with  the  number  of 
townships,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  each  town  has  just  a  township  of  land  for  its  territory.  The 
following  are  exceptions :  Sun  Prairie,  Dunkirk,  Blooming  Grove,  Westport,  Madison,  iVIiddle- 
ton,  Roxbury,  Mazomanie  and  Black  Earth.  From  Sun  Prairie  is  to  be  taken  the  village  of  the 
same  name ;  from  Dunkirk,  Stoughton ;  from  Blooming  Grove,  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Madi- 
son ;  from  Westport,  so  much  as  is  covered  by  Lake  Mendota,  which  belongs  to  the  city  of  Mad- 
ison ;  from  Madison,  all  that  part  of  the  city  of  Madison  lying  in  Township  7  north,  of  Range 
9  east;  from  Middleton,  so  much  of  Lake  Mendota  as  covers  Township  7  north,  of  Range  8 
<ast ;  from  Roxbury,  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Township  9  north,  of  Range  7  east ;  from 
Mazomanie,  the  northwest  portion  of  Township  9  north,  of  Range  6  east,  although  it  has  half  a 
township  added  on  the  south  ;  and  from  Black  Earth,  the  north  half  of  Township  8  north,  of 
Range  6  east. 

TOWN    OF    DEERFIELD. 

When,  in  1847,  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove  was  created,  it  also  included  the  territory  now 
constituting  the  town  of  Deerfield.  However,  by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  approved 
March  17,  1849,  Township  7  north,  of  Range  12  east,  which  was  then  the  east  half  of  Cottage 
Grove,  was  made  a  separate  town,  and  named  Deerfield. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  at  the  house  of  D.  R.  Ager, 
when  thirty-five  votes  were  cast  and  the  following  officers  elected :  Allan  E.  Adsit,  Chairman  ; 
Emery  Sampson  and  George  R.  Fryer,  Supervisors ;  H.  L.  Foster,  Town  Clerk ;  Benjamin 
Potter,  Treasurer,  and  Martin  W.  Adsit,  Assessor. 

The  first  house  put  up  in  this  town  was  on  Section  18,  on  the  road  from  Madison  to 
Milwaukee,  by  Philip  Kearney,  in  1839;  but  the  first  actual  settlement  was  not  made  until  the 
spring  of  1840,  when  Nels  Siverson,  a  Norwegian,  built  a  cabin  on  Section  35  and  resided  therein. 
In  1842,  his  brother,  Ole  Siverson,  settled  on  Section  83.  Lars  Davidson  settled  on  Section  28 
the  same  year.  In  June,  1842,  Colben  Olson  and  Stork  Olson  came  to  the  town,  and  settled 
on  Section  30.     About  the  same  time  they  were  followed  by  David  Hyer  and  B.  Ingraham. 

Deerfield  Post  Office  was  established  in  1843,  Mr.  Hyer  being  the  first  Postmaster.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  Baldwin,  and  he  in  turn  by  Henry  Bennett,  who  is  the  present  Post- 
master. 

Among  other  early  settlers  of  the  town,  were  Ulric  Thompson,  Lars  Torgerson,  Charles 
Martin,  Allen  E.  Adsit,  C.  Johnson,  Ole  Kauntson  and  B.  Ingraham. 

During  the  early  settlement  of  this  town  deer  were  very  plenty,  so  it  was  suggested  that  the 
town  should  be  called  Deerfield. 

ihere  are  five  schoolhouses  in  the  town,  and  three  churches ;  denominations  are  one 
vangehcal  Lutheran,  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  Lutheran  Church.     There  are  two  post 
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offices  in  the  town — one  at  Deerfield,  situated  on  Section  9  ;  and  one  at  Nora,  situated  on  Section 
29.  The  town  is  watered  by  Koshkonong  Creek,  which  enters  the  town  on  Section  19,  and 
flows  east,  emptying  in  Krogh's  mill-pond.  Mud  Creek  enters  the  town  on  Section  34,  flows 
north  and  empties  into  Krogh's  mill-pond.  Krogh's  mill-pond  lies  in  the  east  part  of  the  town 
and  occupies  part  of  Sections  22,  23,  24, 13  and  14,  and  a  corner  of  15.  Goose  Lake  is  situated 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town,  on  Sections  1  and  2.  Mud  Lake  is  also  on  Section  2,  the 
northwest  quarter. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  town  is  prairie  and  openings  ;  the  northwestern  part  is  also, 
openings.     The  northeastern  part  of  the  town  is  heavily  timbered,  with  some  marsh  land. 

A  saw-mill  was  built  on  Section  20,  by  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Knudson,  but  was  never  run. 

The  market  towns  after  this  town  are  Stoughton,  McFarland,  Fort  Atkinson,  JefiFerson. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870,  was  1,040.     The  population  now  is  975. 

TOWN    OE    PRIMROSE. 

By  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  March  21,  1849,  Township  5  north,  of  Range  7 
east,  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Montrose,  to  which  it  had  been  attached  for  town  purposes, 
and  erected  into  a  separate  town  named  Primrose. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  of  Primrose,  April  3,  1849.  The  following 
officers,  among  others,  were  elected  :  David  Thomas,  Chairman  ;  Jacob  B.  Nofsinger  and  Free- 
man Fisher,  Supervisors  ;  Robert  Harrington,  Clerk. 

The  town  was  named  by  Mrs.  R.  Speers,  in  1848,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  schoolhouse. 
She  had  heard  her  father  sing  an  old  song  commencing — 

"  On   Primrose  Mil  there  lived  a  lass," 

and  suggested  the  name  Primrose.  Much  talk  was  occasioned  because  the  town  was  named  by 
a  woman. 

The  Baptists  and  Methodists  both  held  services  in  private  houses  until  the  schoolhouse  was 
built.  The  first  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Martha  De  Corso.  Of  the  old  settlers,  among  the 
Americans,  Mrs.  David  Thomas  is  the  only  one  left. 

The  present  town  hall  is  situated  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  16.  It  was  built  by 
Josephus  Chandler,  to  be  used  as  a  schoolhouse,  and  was  used  several  years  as  such.  The  dis- 
trict then  bought  it,  giving  $400,  and  converted  it  into  a  town  hall,  for  which  purpose  it  has 
been  used  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  are  two  churches  in  the  town  of  Primrose.  One,  the  "  Primrose  Norse  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Congregation,"  which  is  connected  with  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
North  America,  erected  an  edifice  on  Section  21,  at  an  expense  of  $500.  The  first  Pastor  was 
Rev.  Filing  Eielson.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Arne  Boyum ;  then  Rev.  Ole  Torgeson  took 
charge  of  the  church,  followed  by  Rev.  P.  Solberg. 

The  Norse  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  in  this  town  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Preus.  This 
organization  joined  the  so-called  Norse  Synod.  The  congregation  erected  a  church  on  Section 
29,  in  1866.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872,  and  rebuilt  in  1874.  Rev.  A.  C.  Preus  was 
followed  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Rasmusson.  He  was  succeeded  by.  Rev. '  John  F.  Jeld,  who  is  the 
present  Pastor.     There  are  thirty-five  families  in  this  congregation. 

There  is  a  third  Norse  Lutheran  Church,  which  was  organized  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Clausen,  m 
1869.  They  held  services  for  a  time  in  a  schoolhouse  on  Section  32,  but  afterward  built  a 
church  eighty  rods  south  of  the  church  on  Section  29,  at  an  expense  of  $800. 

Primrose  Post  Office. — This  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  town,  on  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  Section  21.  The  post  office  was  established  here  in  1869.  Jacob  G.  Hanna  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Postmaster.  Mr.  Hanna  died  in  1877,  and  his  wife  has  since  had  charge  of 
the  post  office. 

A  stone  schoolhouse  is  situated  here,  which  was  built  in  1869.  0.  E.  Lewis  was  the  first 
teacher  of  this  school ;  its  present  teacher  is  M.  H.  Atwood.  It  has  an"  attendance  of  about 
fiftv  scholars. 
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Jacob  Hanna  settled  at  this  point  and  built  a  log  house  here  in  1862. 

The  first  settler  was  Robert  Speers  and  family,  locating  on  Section  19  in  1844.  His  house 
was  well  patronized  by  the  teamsters  from  the  lead  mines,  and  may  be  called  the  first  hotel. 
Primrose  Post  Office  was  established  at  his  house  in  1846.  The  pioneers  of  the  town  were 
Hall  C.  Chandler  and  family,  Robert  Herrington,  Frederick  and  William  Underbill,  John  Jones, 
Joseph  Phillips  and  son  Daniel,  George  Schofield,  Billings  Lewis,  George  Fatchen,  William  and 
Edmund  Speers,  W.  W.  and  E.  S.  Hale,  Robert  White,  Charles  and  Wilmot  Marston,  Chris- 
tian Hendriokson  (the  first  Norwegian,  in  1846),  Jacob  and  Samuel  NofFsinger,  Jacob  Beckner, 
Martin  Ashmore,  Deacon  David  Thomas,  wife  and  eight  children  (1847],  Joel  Britz,  Rev. 
William  Dudley,  Joel  Smith,  George  Britts,  R.  B.  Chandler,  Moses  Chandler  and  others;  also, 
the  La  Follettes,  Josiah,  William,  Warren,  Elhanan,  Robert  and  Harvey.  Of  these  pioneers, 
the  Hale,  Hendrickson  and  Thomas  families  are  now  residents.  The  Hale  brothers  are  Tennessee- 
ans  by  birth,  and  all  sons  of  William  Hale,  who  settled  at  Wiota  in  1828,  and  was  killed  during 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  near  Buffalo  Grove,  111.  W.  W.  Hale  and  E.  S.  Hale  settled  in  Primrose 
in  December,  1845,  and  are  now  its  oldest  residents.  Mrs.  Deacon  Thomas  and  her  sons, 
Eliphalet  and  Ashley  C,  are  now  residing  here.  Deacon  Thomas  was  born  in  Strafford,  Vt., 
in  1800,  and  died  in  Primrose  in  1871. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Phillips,  and  the  next  Mrs.  George  Patchen. 

The  first  birth  was  a  son  to  Robert  Speers,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  next  birth  was 
George,  sod  of  Billings  Lewis. 

The  first  wedding  was  that  of  Frederick  Underbill  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Scho- 
field, in  the  fall  of  1845.  William  Underbill  and  Mary  Schofield  were  married  on  Christmas 
Day,  1845. 

The  "Devil's  Chimney,"  Section  11,  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  Primrose  landscape;  a 
sandstone  mound  or  hillock  is  crowned  by  two  huge  masses  of  the  same  stone,  the  "chimney" 
proper  rising  to  a  height  of  45  feet;  and  is  twenty-five  feet  across  the  top.  Joel  Britz  made  the 
first  ascent  in  1850  ;  B.  Oleson  in  1862;  J.  A.  Oliver  in  1873;  J.  A.  Oliver,  Henry  Fulton 
and  A.  Warden  in  1877.  These  were  assisted  by  either  ropes  or  poles,  but  in  1879,  Frank 
Pierce  climbed  the  face  of  the  rock,  a  seemingly  impossible  feat. 

The  Union  Primrose  Cheese  Company  was  formed  by  seven  men,  in  1877,  John  Tasher, 
President,  and  Ole  0.  Barton,  Secretary.  A  flouring-mill  was  built  on  Section  8,  by  Ed  M. 
Britz  and  Charles  Smith,  in  1858,  and  has  remained  at  a  standstill  since  1879. 

An  old  resident,  in  speaking  of  the  early  times,  says  the  first  settlers  used  to  draw  their  wheat 
to  Milwaukee  with  ox  teams,  and  sell  it  at  40  cents  per  bushel.  It  took  them  from  seven  to 
nine  days  to  make  the  trip ;  very  frequently  they  had  to  unload  several  times  on  the  way.  The 
wheat  was  sold  at  Ludington's  old  warehouse,  in  Milwaukee,  when  the  farmers  returned  to  their 
homes  with  provisions.  In  1850,  a  market  was  established  at  Moscow,  where  they  then  sold 
their  wheat  at  the  advanced  price  of  50  cents  per  bushel. 

There  are  three  burying-grounds  in  the  town.  The  first  land  was  entered  by  Robert  Oliver, 
on  Section  14.  There  is  but  one  post  office  in  the  town  ;  that  is  at  Primrose.  The  first  school- 
house  built  in  the  town  was  on  Section  17,  in  1847 ;  Gunnuld  Jackson  was  the  first  teacher. 
^0  one  has  ever  had  license  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  in  the  town  of  Primrose.  Christian  Hen- 
drickson, from  Lier,  Norway,  was  the  first  Norwegian  settler  in  the  town ;  he  came  here  in 
1846,  and  was  followed  by  Salve  Jorgenson,  Niels  Evenson  and  Niels  N.  Skogen,  in  1848.  In 
1849,  Peter  Haslerud  and  Gunnuf  Tollefson  settled  in  the  town.  Gunnuf  ToUefson  was  the 
nrst  member  of  the  Legislature. 

The  northern  part  of  the  town  is  well  watered  by  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sugar  River, 
Mil  also  by  two  tributaries  of  the  same,  furnishing  the  north  half  of  the  town  with  an  abundance 
?  ^*ter  and  marsh  land.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  agreeably  diversified  with  oak  open- 
ngs  and  prairie.  There  are  considerable  high  lands  or  small  ridges  in  different  parts  of  the 
to™,  as  well  as  marshes  in  the  streams.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  nearly  all  Nor- 
wegians.   The  population  in  1870  was  1,015.     The  population  now  is  887. 
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TOWN   OF   EOXBUKT. 

By  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  approved  March  21, 1849,  Tosvnship  9  north,  of  Range 

7  east,  was  formed  into  a  separate  town,  called  Roxbury.     Its  territory,  along  with  that  now 
constituting  the  town  of  Dane,  previous'  to  that  date,  formed  the  town  last  mentioned. 

The  first  town  election  for  Roxbury  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  of  1849,  at  the 
house  of  Zachariah  Bowers,  when  the  following  oflBcers,  among  others,  were  elected :  Burke  Fair- 
child,  Chairman  ;  Lorenzo  A.  Farr  and  L.  D.  Miller,  Supervisors ;  James  Crowder,Clerk ;  James 
Steel,  Treasurer ;  L.  A.  Farr,  Assessor. 

This  town  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colum- 
bia County,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Wisconsin  River.  There  are  no  streams  of  any  account  in 
the  town.  Crane  Lake,  on  Section  15,  has  an  outlet  in  a  small  creek  which  empties  into  the 
Wisconsin  River,  on  Section  18.  Crystal  Lake  occupies  a  portion  of  Sections  1  and  2,  and 
Fish  Lake  on  Sections  3  and  4.  The  land  in  this  town  is  diversified  with  openings  and  prairie, 
with  some  high  bluffs  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  These  bluffs 
furnish  very  excellent  limestone.     The  present  population  of  the  town  is  1,157. 

Augustin  Haraszthy,  commonly  known  as  Count  Haraszthy,  an  Hungarian  refugee,  erected 
the  first  building  and  made  the  first  improvements  in  the  town.  The  house  was  one  of  logs,  and 
was  set  upon  a  point  of  bluff  above  and  near  the  Wisconsin  River,  opposite  the  present  village 
of  Sauk  City.  It  was  probably  designed  more  for  a  hunting-lodge  than  a  dwelling-house,  and 
was  erected  in  1840. 

During  the  winter  following,  a  charter  was  procured  for  a  ferry  at  this  point,  by  Haraszthy, 
and  put  in  operation  soon  after.  Robert  Richards  and  Jacob  Fraelich  operated  the  ferry,  and 
resided  in  a  house  erected  by  Haraszthy,  which  might  properly  be  termed  the  first  dwelling-house 
erected  in  the  town,  and  they,  doubtless,  were  the  first  actual  settlers.  Little  improvement  was 
made  in  the  town  from  this  date  until  1845.  Some  time  during  this  year.  Father  Adelbert 
Inama,  a  German  Catholic  priest,  effected  a  settlement  here,  and  soon  drew  around  him  many  of 
the  same  nationality  and  like  faitli.  Also,  during  this  year,  came  Richard  Taylor,  George  Rich- 
ards, Adolph  Fasbinder,  Carl  Schugart,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Campbell,  James  Crowder  and  Burke 
Fairchild.  In  1846,  Anton  Gauser,  T.  M.  Warren,  George  Boltis,  Nicholas  Breckendorf, 
Michael  Michel,  Michael  Loeser,  Conrad  Jordan  and  others  made-  themselves  a  home  here. 
From  that  time,  the  'population  increased  rapidly,  the  German  element  obtaining  the  ascendency, 
maintaining  it  to  the  present  time.  The  few  American  families  who  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers, soon  disposed  of  their  property  to  the  influx  of  Germans.  One  may  now  travel  over  the 
entire  township,  spending  days  in  the  town,  and  hear  not  a  word  spoken  in  any  language  save  the 
German. 

In  the  year  1837,  one  Floyd,  a  speculator,  organized  a  company  in  the  Eastern  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  a  city  in  the  West.  The  location  hit  upon  for  the  site  was  Section  19, 
in  what  is  now  Roxbury.  In  due  time,  the  ground  was  surveyed,  being  laid  out  in  streets  and 
blocks  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  and  lots  were  offered  for^  sale.  Buyers  were  not  wanting,  but 
settlers  were,  and,  as  a  consequence,  what  was  known  as  "  Superior  City  "  proved  a  complete 
failure. 

TOWN   OF   VIENNA. 

The  territory  now  constituting  the  town  of  Vienna — Township  9  north,  of  Range  9  east — be- 
longed first  to  Madison,  then  to  Windsor.     By  an  act  approved  March  the  2d,  1849,  Townships 

8  and  9  north,  of  Range  9  east,  were  erected  into  a  separate  town,  called  Vienna,  after  a  town  in 
the  State  of  Kew  York,  whence  came  several  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  town.  Twenty-nine 
days  afterward  the  town  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Fisher,  on  the  third  Monday  of  April  ensuing,  when  the  town  was  regularly 
organized  and  the  following  ticket  was  elected : 
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jg49 Abram  A.  Boyce,   Chairman;  Benjamin  Nestnith,  Willard  Fisher,    Supervisors; 

Isaac  Mann,  Clerk;   Jabez  Weston,    Treasurer;    Thomas    Lindsay,   Assessor;    Isaac   Mann, 
School  Superintendent. 

Tlie  surface  of  the  town  is  somewhat  varied  in  character,  being  for  the  most  part  beautifully 
undulating  upland  prairie  lands,  diversified  by  hills,  limestone  ridges,  and  valleys.  The  altitude  of 
this  township  is  higher  than  that  of  the  average  towns,  as  it  is  situated  on  the  highlands  that 
divide  the  Wisconsin  from  the  Rook  River,  and  is  a  correspondingly  healthy  locality. 

The  soil  is  usually  a  rich,  deep  loam,  very  productive  and  easily  kept  up  and  tilled.  In 
former  days,  when  wheat  was  the  chief  article  produced,  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  not  con- 
sidered a  remarkable  crop.  There  is  but  little  marsh  land  in  the  town,  and  scarcely  any  part 
that  is  not  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 

The  town  is  scantily  supplied  with  water,  that  being  the  only  drawback  to  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  this  locality.  There  are  some  springs  and  two  small  creeks;  one  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  town,  and  one  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  which  empties  into  the  Yahara. 

The  timber  supply  is  good,  the  prairies  and  hills  in  different  sections  being  covered  by  fin  e 
groves ;  the  most  noted  of  which  are  Robertson's  Grove,  in  the  north  part  of  town.  One  Hundred 
Mile  Grove,  in  the  northwest  part ;  and  Norway  Grove,  in  the  central  part.  There  are  also  fine 
groves  in  the  east  part.  The  best  timber  grows  in  the  central  part.  One  Hundred  Mile  Grove 
received  its  name  because  this  point  was  designated  by  the  Surveyors  as  being  100  miles  from 
Fort  Crawford  (Prairie  du  Chien),  on  the  old  military  road.  The  timber  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  varieties  of  oak,  interspersed  with  other  kinds. 

The  population  now  embraces  several  different  nationalities,  the  Norwegian  being  the  pre- 
dominating element.  The  foreigners  have  come  in  very  rapidly  for  the  last  twenty-fi!ve  years, 
having  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  Americans  who  were  the  first  settlers.  There 
are  several  churches  of  different  tenets,  and  good  schools  in  the  town,  which  betokens  general 
prosperity,  and  a  superior  moral  and  intellectual  condition.  Agriculture  is  the  general  occupa- 
tion.   The  population  in  1870  was  1,177  ;  it  is  now  1,062. 

The  first  white  man  to  lay  a  claim  in  this  town  was  William  G.  Simons,  who  located  on  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Section  21,  in  1838.  The  first  year  he  plowed  some  land,  the  first  soil  turned 
by  the  plowshare  in  this  town.  The  following  year  Mr.  Simons  erected  a  house  on  his  claim, 
with  the  intention  of  opening  a  tavern  for  travelers,  as  he  then  supposed  that  the  old  road  from 
Madison  to  Fort  Winnebago  would  pass  by  his  house,  but  the  road  was  laid  out  on  another 
route,  and  Mr.  Simons'  anticipations  were  not  realized. 

Louis  Montandon  then  purchased  Mr.  Simon's  claim,  and  moved  into  the  house,  bringing 
I  wife  Electa,  who  was  the  first  white  woman  to  live  in  the  town.     For  the  next  two  years  this 
oily  was  the  only  one  in  the  town  ;  then  they  moved  away,  and  for  the  three  following  years 
there  were  no  white  residents  here. 

In  1845,  Thomas  Lindsay  and  David  Robertson  came  into  the  town,  and  located  on  Section 
1-  Their  coming  was  really  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  settlement.  Soon  after  this,  L. 
Nicholson  came  into  town. 

During  the  following  year,  .1846,  Joseph  Dunning,  Willard  Fisher,  Ira  Simons  and  H.  P. 
Wheaton  settled  in  town,  the  first  two  on  Section  21,  the  last  town  on  Section  6.  Also,  during 
™i8  year,  a  number  of-  Englishmen  and  their  families,  who  came  out,  in  connection  with  many 
others  that  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Emigration  Society,  located  in  Vienna, 
wentually  several  of  these  settlers  moved  away.  Of  those  who  remained  may  be  mentioned 
W.  Plackett,  William  Crow,  J.  Poynor  and  Jabez  Weston. 

In  1847,  the  Norwegians  began  to  emigrate  hither.  Among  the  first  who  arrived  were 
Michael  and  Erick  Johnson  and  their  families.  From  this  time  on,  the  influx  of  settlers 
W^n^^  '^I'ge-  Of  those  who  first  came,  were  A.  A.  Boyce,  Aaron  Lamb,  Adam  Paton, 
"'■D.  Stanly,  Benjamin  Nesmith,  Robert  and  Isaac  Mann,  R.  M.  Chesney,  M.  0.  Dwyer, 
»•  i'ashly  A.  &  T.  Paton,  R.  B.  Kellogg,  W.  0.  and  William  Fisher,  Henry  Nelson,  T.  E. 
»n>e83,  Ole  Hemundson,  Lars  Sampson,  J.  Ollis,  Aaron  Cooledge,  J.  and"W.  Howsie,  T. 
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Errickson,  H.  Cramer,  R.  J.  Poynor,  S.  Raymond,  J.  Farwell,  James  Taylor,  J.  C.  Hustleby, 
A.  Rankin,  S.  M.  Lester  and  A.  J.  Damp. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  town  was  erected  in  1851,  at  Hundred  Mile  Grove,  and  here  the 
first  religious  services  were  held. 

A  postoffice  was  established  in  the  town,  at  Norway  Grove,  in  1869,  Helge  Toleson  being 
appbinted  first  Postmaster.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Nelson,  and  he  in  turn  by  the  incum- 
bent, Joseph  Dunning,  in  January,  1880.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1862,  Mr.  Dunning 
has  been  Town  Clerk  since  the  organization  of  the  town. 

Vienna  is  well  supplied  with  churches,  there  being  five  of  diiFerent  denominations.  The 
first  one  erected  was  the  Lutheran,  built  in  1854,  on  Section  24.  After  this  came  the  Methodist, 
which  stands  on  Section  31 ;  then  the  Catholic  and  Seventh-Day  Advent  Churches,  both  of  which 
are  located  on  Section  9;  and  subsequently  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  situated  on  Section  32. 

TOWN   OF   WESTPORT. 

The  town  of  Westport  derives  its  name  from  Westport,  Ireland,  from  which  place  many  of 
its  early  settlers  came. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the  Yahara  River,  which  enters  the  northeast  part  of  the  town  on 
Section  13,  and  flows  southwesterly  into  Lake  Mendota,  and  also  by  Six  Mile  Creek,  which 
enters  the  town  on  the  northwestern  part,  on  Section  6,  flows  southeasterly  and  empties  into  the 
Catfish  on  Section  27.  The  northeastern  part  of  Westport  is  prairie  land,  the  central  and  south- 
easterly portions  marsh,  and  the  remaining  parts  oak  openings  and  prairie.  Lake  Mendota 
covers  a  part  of  five  sections  on  the  southern  part. 

Louis  Montandon,  a  Frenchman,  and  Edward  Boyles,  an  Irishman,  were  the  first  settlers 
in  the  town,  coming  here  in  the  fall  of  1845.  They  built  their  cabin  on  Section  20.  In  1846, 
a  number  of  others  came  in,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Burdick,  Tower,  Bradbury,  Rodgers, 
O'Malley,  Collins,  Fitzgibbon  and  Ruddy.  Still  later  came  Matthew  Roach,  P.  R.  Tierney, 
J.  Welsh,  William  O'Keefe,  Lawrence  O'Keefe  and  Martin  Reade.  Although  the  first  settlers 
were  mostly  Irish,  and  that  nationality  predominates  at  this  time,  a  large  number  of  Americans, 
Germans,  Norwegians  and  representatives  of  other  nations,  have  made  here  their  homes. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  town  is  a  Catholic  Church  building,  built  in  1860,  by  the  Rev.  P. 
J.  Lavans. 

One  of  the  State's  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  located  within  the  town,  on  the  north  bank  of 
Lake  Mendota,  and  in  plain  view  of  Madison. 

Westport  is  the  home  of  Miss  Ella  Wheeler,  whose  poems  are  read  by  thousands  in  all  parts 
of  the  land. 

On  Six  Mile  Creek  is  a  grist-mill,  built  by  E.  D.  Churchill,  in  1860,  who  sold  to  William 
Packbrom,  who  run  it  until  1876,  when  it  was  sold  to  John  Bowerman. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  quarries,  and  the  cream  stone,  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Government  Court  House  and  Post  Office  in  Madison,  was  obtained  from  the  quarry  on 
Section  11,  and  which  the  United  States  Government  purchased  for  that  purpose.  The  stone 
was  exhibited  and  much  admired  at  the  Centennial,  as  were  also  some  of  the  other  products  of 
the  town. 

A  branch  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway  passes  through  the  town,  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  with  Mendota  station  on  the  hospital  farm,  and  Waunakee  on  Sections  5 
and  8,  on  the  northwest. 

The  town  was,  on  March  31,  1849,  set  off  from  Vienna,  and  organized  on  the  third  Monday 
of  April  of  that  year,  by  the  election  of  the  following  among  other  officers :  Thomas  R.  HiH, 
Chairman;  W.  W.  Wells,  Martin  Reade,  Supervisors;  William  Keefe,  Clerk;  Lawrence 
Rodgers,  Treasurer;  Amos  Rodgers,  Assessor. 

The  first  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Michael  Malege 

It  has  for  its  territory  Township  8  north,  of  Range  9  east,  except  so  much  as  is  covered  by 
the  waters  of  Lake  Mendota,  which  is  a  part  of  the  city  of  Madison. 
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The  population  of  Westport,  in  1870,  was  1,177  ;  it  is  now  1,985. 

Village  of  Waunahee. — In  December,  1880,  Lewis  Baker,  G.  C.  Fish,  and  S.  P.  Mardin 
had  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  lots  a  portion  of  Section  8,  Township  8  north.  Range  9  east,  for 
the  Tillage  of  Waunakee. 

The  first  building  erected  was  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  was  built  by  Fred  Buhlman  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  store.  On  completion  of  the  building,  Mr.  Buhlman  put  in  a  stock  of 
goods;  in  September  following,  he  admitted  his  brother,  J.  Buhlman,  as  a  partner,  the  firm  yet 
being  in  business  in  the  place. 

The  first  dwelling-house  was  erected  the  same  season  by  George  Murray. 

In  the  fall  of  1871,  Charles  Hudson,  who  was  doing  business  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
south,  in  the  town  of  Vienna,  removed  to  the  village.  Mr.  Hudson  was  Postmaster,  the  ofiice 
being  known  as  the  Lester  Post  Ofiice,  and  when  he  came  into  the  village,  by  consent  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  office  was  also  removed,  the  name  being  changed  to  that  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  Mr.  Hudson  continuing  as  Postmaster. 

The  village  has  a  neat  two-story  schoolhouse,  erected  in  1878,  at  a  cost  of  $1,460. 

There  are  three  churches  in  the  village — German  Catholic,  German  Lutheran  and  Presby- 
terian, services  in  the  latter  being  held  in  the  English  language.  The  Catholic  Church  is  a 
mission  one,  the  officiating  priest  residing  in  the  town  of  Westport.  The  Presbyterian  society 
was  organized  July  16,  1877,  with  E.  J.  Foster,  J.  Buhlman,  C.  Gossman,  I.  P.  Bacon  and  N. 
Martin,  Trustees.  A  church  building  was  commenced  the  same  fall,  but  not  finished  until  the 
following  year.  Rev.  Mr.  Riley,  of  Lodi,  has  served  as  Pastor  of  the  society  sipce  its  organi- 
zation. The  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  was  organized  July,  1877,  with  twenty-five  mem- 
bers. The  present  membership  is  about  the  same.  Rev.  Mr.  Reuling,  of  Cottage  Grove,  is  the 
Pastor. 

The  business  of  the  place  is  represented  by  three  general  stores,  one  grocery,  one  confec- 
.  tionery,  one  furniture,  one  hardware,  two  meat-shops,  four  saloons,  two  carpenters  and  builders, 
two  blacksmiths,  two  wagon-shops,  one  elevator,  one  feed-mill,  two  shoe-shops  and  two  harness- 
Bhops.  • 

TOWN    OF    BERRY. 

The  town  of  .Berry,  as  at  present  constituted,  includes  Township  8  north,  of  Range  7  east, 
of  the  United  States  Survey. 

This  territory  was  first  brought  under  town  government  as  a  part  of  the  town  of  Madison. 
On  the  2d  day  of  August,  1848,  it  was,  along  with  the  township  adjoining  it  on  the  west,  erected 
into  the  town  of  Parmersville,  the  name  of  the  latter  being  changed  to  Black  Earth  on  February 
1,1851.    Previous  to  this,  however,  in  1850,  Berry  was  erected  into  a  separate  town. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1850,  in  the  old  log  schoolhouse 
of  District  No.  1,  on  Section  4.  At  that  meeting  the  town  was  regularly  organized  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  elected : 

Joseph  Bowman,  Chairman ;  John  Whiteman  and  Thomas  Haynes,  Side  Supervisors  ;  John 
uray,  Clerk ;  George  Draper,  Assessor  ;  Thomas  Barber,  Treasurer.  There  were  twenty-four 
votes  cast.  At  the  ballot  for  Clerk,  Samuel  Hawley  and  John  Gray  received  eleven  votes  each, 
»no  to  decide  the  selection,  they  drew  cuts,  Mr.  Gray  being  the  winning  party.  Mr.  Gray  was 
elected  Clerk  for  ten  consecutive  years. 

The  first  year,  upon  motion,  $60  was  voted  for  town  expenses,  and  2^  mills  on  the  dollar 
lor  schools,  and  5  mills  on  the  dollar  for  road  purposes. 

The  first  assessment  valuation  was  $182.44.     The  present  is  $289,591. 

The  first  sum  raised  for  schools  was  $45.61 ;  now  $1,200  per  annum  is  required. 

At  first  $91.22  was  raised  for  road  purposes ;  now  $1,447.95  are  paid  as  road  tax. 

Ihere  are  six  school  districts  and  fourteen  road  districts  at  present. 
,  r-"^  general  surface  of  the  country  in  this  town  is  very  broken  and  uneven — hills  and  dales, 
gwches,  prairies,  pockets,  and  precipitous  and  rocky  bluffs  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession  i 
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yet  there  is  a  large  amount  of  very  desirable  land  in  this  town,  and  very  little  that  is  absolutely 
worthless. 

What  is  known  as  Half  Way  Prairie  (so  called  by  the  early  settlers,  because  it  lies  nearly 
half-way  between  Cross  Plains  and  Sauk),  a  strip  of  tolerably  level  land,  extends  from  east  to 
west  through  the  northern  portion  of  the  town,  and  is  the  best  part. 

There  is  also  anpther  small  prairie  in  the  western  central  part  of  the  town,  called  "  Poverty 
Hollow,"  probably  from  some  old  association,  which  is  also  a  very  fertile  section,  and  especially 
worthy  of  mention. 

The  soil  is  slightly  variable,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  clay  loam  and  limestone  marl, 
and  is  in  the  main  highly  productive,  being  very  good  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the 
northwest  corner,  which  is  sandy. 

The  country,  in  its  native  condition,  was  timbered  principally  with  oak,  there  being  heavv 
growths  of  white  oak  on  the  high  lands,  and  burr  oak  openings, on  the  bottom  lands ;  but  now 
the  scene  is  entirely  changed,  nearly  all  of  the  available  land  being  cultivated  to  furnish  the 
fruits  of  civilization.  Still  there  is  enough  timber  left,  of  old  and  young  growth,  to  supply  the 
present  generation  and  many  more. 

The  water  supply  is  good,  but  not  exceptional ;  there  are  three  spring  streams  flowing  west 
through  the  northern,  central  and  southern  parts,  two  of  which  head  near  the  north  and  middle 
portion,  which  appears  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  remainder  of  the  town.  In  the  northwest 
part,  on  Sections  2  and  11,  is  a  small  body  of  swampy  water,  known  as  Indian  Lake,  that  has 
neither  inlet  nor  outlet  perceivable,  and  which  is  a  favorite  resort  for  water-fowl  and  their  enemies. 

This  town,  like  nearly  all  of  the  towns  in  the  county,  abounds  in  pre-historic  mounds  and 
Indian  relics.  On  Section  29,  on  what  is  called  table  bluff,  they  are  most  numerous  and  peculiar 
in  character.  On  Sections  21  and  29,  are  evidences  of  former  mining  operations,  to  be  seen  in 
large  excavations,  but  what  for  must  remain  unknown. 

The  inhabitants  now  comprise  several  nationalities,  but  at  the  very  first  they  were  Americans 
and  English,  excepting  the  Indians.  In  the  northwest  gart  is  an  English  and  American  settle- 
ment, of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  faith  chiefly.  There  are  also  a  good  many  Americans  and 
English  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  In  the  southwest  part,  and  in  the  northeast  corner,  the 
people  are  principally  German  Lutherans,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  "  Humanists,"  or  "  Free- 
Thinkers,"  and,  in  the  east  and  southeast  parts,  they  are  generally  German  Catholic.  The  people 
are  thrifty  and  enterprising,  as  is  evinced  by  their  well-cultivated  farms  and  comfortable  houses, 
which  are  constructed  largely  of  stone,  of  which  there  are  large  quantities,  and  brick. 

The  chief  product  of  the  county,  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago,  was  wheat ;  but  now  lighter 
grains  and  corn  and  stock  are  the  chief  articles  raised.  There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  town, 
unless  we  except  a  fiour-mill,  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  sorghum  molasses,  and  general  mechanical 
work.  ' 

The  very  first  settlers  are  said  to  have  located  in  the  Black  Earth  Valley  in  1843 ;  they 
were  Albert  Skinner,  J.  Mills,  Amos  Heald,  J.  Rogerson  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

Very  soon  after  them,  Moses  Barnes  and  his  son-in-law,  Samuel  Ayers,  came  on  to  Half- Way 
Prairie.  Mr.  Barnes  brought  in  a  large  family,  and,  with  his  son-in-law,  located  on  Section  4, 
where  Mr.  Walser  now  lives,  on  the  old  road  between  Sauk  and  Madison.  This  was  the  first 
road  through  the  town,  and  consequently  a  large  amount  of  travel  passed  over  it,  and,  therefore, 
the  first  best  thing  to  be  done  by  the  new-comers  was  to  build  their  cabins,  and  proceed  to  supply 
such  lodgment  for  man  and  beast  as  a  new  country  generally  afibrds.  This  was  for  over  two 
years  the  only  stopping-place  in  the  town,  not  only,  but  these  were  the  only  families  in  the  tpwn, 
their  only  neighbors  being  the  wild  animals  and  the  aboriginies.  After  living  here  a  few  years, 
and  when  the  town  became  partially  settled,  they  moved  away,  probably  to  a  newer  country. 

The  next  comers  were  the  English  colonists,  called  the  "  British  Temperance  Emigration 
Society,"  organized  in  Liverpool  by  a  wealthy  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Hayorth,  who,  like 
John  Bright,  was  a  philanthropist  and  reformer,  and  who  sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  tne 
English  laboring  classes  by  inducing  them  to  unite  themselves  into  temperance  emigration  jpci- 
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eties.  The  party  that  came  to  Dane  County  was  made  up  principally  of  mechanics,  who  arrived 
here  in  1845,  and  a  part  of  them  settled  in  this  town  and  remained  permanently.  They  were 
William,  John  and  Joseph  Bowman,  John  Gray,  J.  W.  Ford,  John  Wightman,  John  Medd, 
George  Stevens,  W.  Andrews,  Samuel  Hawley  and  his  son,  Thomas  Hawley,  George  Draper, 
William  Crowther,  James  Saville,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others,  came  in  this  year. 

From  1846  to  1850,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  population,  and,  during  1847,  the 
first  of  the  Germans  settled  in  town.  The  following  are  the  names  of  all  who  came  here  before 
1860  that  are  not  mentioned,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained : 

Joseph  Harrison,  H.  Battleford,  J.  H.  Robberts,  Henry  Garden,  A.  Davis,  Edmund  Ellis, 
Otto  Kerl,  William  Sisson,  Conrad  Shelle,  George  Dimend,  Thomas  Haines,  and  Samuel,  Ed- 
ward and  Thomas  Barber.  Subsequently,  the  settlement  was  very  rapid,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
all  of  the  land  in  the  town  had  been  entered. 

Of  those  mentioned,  but  seven  are  now  living  in  the  town,  as  follows :  William  Bowman, 
John  Gray,  Thomas  Hawley,  John  Wightman,  Otto  Kerl,   Conrad  Shelle  and  William  Sisson. 

In  1846,  nearly  all  of  the  settlers  were  smitten  with  ague;  so  great,  indeed,  was  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  that  there  were  not  enough  well  ones  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  it  is  said 
that  but  one  family  in  the  entire  town  escaped  from  the  disease. 

At  this  time,  a  bachelor  by  the  name  of  Mumford,  who  was  stricken  with  the  ague,  died.  He 
lay  almost  alone  and  unattended  from  the  first ;  some  of  his  neighbors,  who  were  not  much  bet- 
ter than  he,  managed  to  drag  themselves  to  his  cabin  just  as  death'  came  to  his  relief.  This  was 
the  first  death  in  the  town. 

The  first  birth  in  the  town  was  Alice  Medd,  the  daughter  of  John  Medd,  who  was  born 
in  1845. 

The  first  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  here  were  John  Gray  and  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
who  were  married  by  Squire  Wilson,  of  Black  Earth,  in  June,  1846.  They  are  both  living  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  prosperous  old  age.  The  early  dead  were  buried  here  and  there  throughout 
the  town,  as  there  were  no  cemeteries  for  several  years  after  the  first  settlement. 

Religious  services  were  held  here  very  soon  after. the  arrival  of  the  English  colonists,  as  J. 
W.  Ford  and  Joseph  Bowman  were  preachers,  Mr.  Ford  being  a  Methodist  and  Mr.  Bow- 
man a  Baptist.  Their  meetings  were  held  on  alternate  Sundays,  first  in  the  settlers'  cabins, 
then  in  the  log  schoolhouse  of  District  No.  1. 

At  the  present  time,  the  services  of  the  above  denominations  are  held  irregularly,  by  min- 
isters from  Mazomanie,  Black  Earth  and  other  points ;  but  a  Sabbath  school  is  well  maintained, 
John  Ford  being  Superintendent. 

The  first  school,  built  of  logs,  was  erected  principally  by  Messrs.  Battleford  and  Davis,  in 
1848.    The  first  teacher  was  Eliza  Dunlap. 

The  market  for  the  northwest  portion  of  the  town  was  for  many  years  the  Sauk  villages, 
as  products  could  be  shipped  from  those  points  on  the  Wisconsin  River. 

,  Not  until  1859  was  there  a  blacksmith-shop  in  town,  the  settlers  having  previously  to  go 
to  Madison,  or  the  aforesaid  places,  to  get  their  plows  sharpened  or  repairing  done.  The  first 
shop  was  started  by  the  Hagaman  brothers,  at  the  corners  of  Sections  3  and  4,  and  9  and  10, 
near  where  a  large  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  is  now  carried  on. 

About  the  same  time,  Hartwig  Meyer  erected  a  building  at  this  point  and  opened  a  small 
store  and  saloon  combined,  and  kept  travelers.  The  building  is  now  used  for  a  saloon  and 
(lance-hall. 

inere  was  a  post  office  in  town,  established  before  the  war,  and  kept  first  by  Joseph  Bow- 
man, then  by  Mr.  Meyers,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

.     ■'^".^  first  thrashing-machine  owned  in  town,  and  about  the  first  to  come  to  town,  was  an 
old-fa^ioned  circular  traveler  (so  called)  the  property  of  Abijah  Davis. 

Walter  Davis  brought  an  evaporator  into  town  for  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  in  1865  ; 
nrst  It  was  not  a  success ;  but  now,  with  the  new  varieties  of  cane,  a  good  article  of  sirup  can 
e  made.    The  apparatus  is  at  present  owned  by  Christopher  Obrecht. 
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In  1851,  Otto  Kerl  started  a  brewery  on  his  place,  which  was  run  until  the  beginning  of 
the  late  rebellion.  The  absence  of  that  brewery  was  supplied  by  another,  built  in  1863,  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  town,  on  Section  34,  which  is  being  operated  still. 

There  is  at  present  a  flouring-mill  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town,  on  Section  31 
built  by  Conrad  Shelle  as  successor  to  a  steam  flouring-mill  built  by  him  on  his  farm  several 
years  ago,  and  which  now  stands  disused  for  milling  purposes. 

Mr.  John  Cropper  started  a  mill  at  Half- Way  Prairie  Creek  in  1863,  which  he  afterward 
moved  to  Mazomanie. 

There  has  been  a  limekiln  in  town  for  several  years,  which  wa?  opened  by  Peter  Rouls.  At 
different  times,  there  have  been  shoe-shops  and  tailor-shops  in  the  town. 

The  Berry  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. — On  the  29th  day  of  January,  1876,  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Berry  and  Ro-xbury  was  held  at  Schn^yer's  Hall,  and  the  company 
organized  and  the  following  directors  and  oflicers  were  elected.  Directors,  Otto  Kerl,  John 
Brosmer,  F.  Schumann,  Edwin  Dimend,  J.  C.  Fisher  and  Carl  Fehland.  Fred  "Schumann, 
President ;  Otto  Kerl,  Secretary ;  John  Brosemer,  Treasurer,  and  John  Ford  and  John  Brose- 
mer,  Assessors.  Up  to  this  time,  234  policies  have  been  issued,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
^319,609.  Losses  thus  far  have  been  $84.84  ;  this  has  been  paid,  and  all  other  expenses  out  of 
the  survey  and  policy  fees,  which  is  $2  for  each  person,  and  there  is  yet  on  hand  $68.41. 

Churches  and  Cemeteries. — There  are  at  present,  two  churches  in  the  town,  the  Catholic 
and  Lutheran,  and  three  cemeteries,  the  English,  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  The  English  ceme- 
tery, an  acre  of  land  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Section  8,  is  owned  by  an  association  of  English 
and  Americans,  and  has  been  in  use  over  twenty  years  ;  the  other  cemeteries  are  connected  with 
the  churches. 

The  Grerman  Lutheran  Church,  on  Section  17,  was  built  in  1860,  at  a  cost  of  $600,  Gus- 
tave  Herring  giving  the  land  for  the  cemetery,  and  making  the  principle  contribution  toward 
paying  for  the  building ;  there  are  about  forty  families  in  connection,  Charles  Schenck  being 
the  Pastor; 

The  Catholic  Church  of  the  Town  of  Berry. — The  Catholic  congregation  was  organized  in 
1853,  and  in  that  year  a  log  church  was  built.  Before  that  time,  the  people  were  sometimes 
visited  by  the  Rev.  Father  Zuorna.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1854,  Rev.  L.  Conrad  was  sent 
out  by  the  M.  R.  Bishop  as  the  first  Presiding  Pastor.  The  congregation  then  had  twenty-five 
families.  Together  with  the  erection  of  the  church,  a  Catholic  German  school  was  founded, 
which  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  priests  of  the  congregation  have  been  Rev.  L. 
Conrad,  who  served  until  1858 ;  then  Rev.  Teif  until  1859 ;  then  Rev.  M.  Gernhauer  served 
until  February,  1862,  he  built  the  first  part  of  the  stone  schoolhouse  and  the  large  stone  parish 
house ;  after  him.  Rev.  W.  Bernard  ofiiciated  until  July,  1863  ;  then  Rev.  A.  Foekler  was 
priest  until  December,  1863  ;  then  Rev.  T.  J.  Voissem  served  from  June,  1864,  until  April, 
1869.  He  built  the  second  part  of  the  schoolhouse  and  commenced  the  new  stone  church  build- 
ing; after  him.  Rev.  H.  Jernsen  served  from  May,  1869,  until  July,  1877.  He  finished  the 
church  edifice ;  then  came  the  Rev.  J.  Friend,  who  1-emained  from  November,  1873,  until 
January,  1878,  after  him.  Rev.  S.  Tuork  served  from  February,  1878,  till  February, 
1879 ;  then  in  May,  1879,  the  present  priest.  Rev.  J.  W.  Blum,  came.  The  congregation 
numbers  now  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  families.  The  church  building  is  154x54  feet  m 
area,  and  is  Gothic  in  style.     The  tower  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

TOWN    OF   BLOOMING   GKOVB. 

When  this  township  first  came  under  town  government,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Madi- 
son. This  was  in  1846.  It  remained  a  part  of  the  last-mentioned  town  until  the  spring  of 
1850,  when  it  became  a  separate  town,  and  was  named  Blooming  Grove.  This  town  was  the 
only  one  in  the  county  which,  when  constituted  a  separate  town,  and  named,  contained  less  ter- 
ritory than  one  township.  It  first  lacked  all  of  that  part  of  Township  7  north,  of  Range  lU 
east,  lying  north  of  Lake  Monona.     Tlie  part  thus  wanting  was  a  portion  of  the  town  and  city 
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of  Madison  until  March  30,  1861,  when  Section  5,  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 6,  all  of  fractional  Section  7  lying  east  of  the  city  of  Madison,  and  the  northwest  fractional 
quarter  of  Section  8,  were  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove.  It  thus 
assumed  its  present  size  and  shape,  which  is  quite  irregular,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  town  is  covered  by  Lake  Monona,  which  belongs  to  the  city  of  Madison. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1852,  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  tha  house  of  R.  W.  Lan- 
sin",  when  the  town  was  organized,  and  the  following  officers  elected:  N.  J.  Tompkins,  Chair- 
man; W.  J.  Reece  and  J.  L.  Lewis,  Supervisors;  Dr.  H.  A.  Tiffany,  Clerk;  B.  W.  Caswell, 
Treasurer ;  J.  Lansing,  Assessor ;  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Mr.  Miller 
resigned  soon  after,  arid  R.  W.  Lansing  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  somewhat  hilly  and  marshy  in  the  south  part,  while  in  the 
northern  portion  it  is  principally  gently  undulating  and  arable  prairie  land.  The  soil  through- 
out, especially  in  the  north  part,  is  fertile,  being,  for  the  most  part,  a  rich  clay  loam  and  marl. 

A  part  of  the  town  is.  covered  by  watei'.  Lake  Monona  takes  considerable  off  from  the 
west  side,  and  in  the  south  part  Lake  Waubesa  covers  a  portion  of  four  sections.  These  lakes, 
with  the  Yahara,  which  unites  them,  and  the  Nine  Springs  Creek  in  the  southwest  part,  and  one 
other  small  stream  that  crosses  Section  5,  together  with  the  springs  in  town,  constitute  the  water 
supply. 

There  are  but  few  natural  curiosities  in  the  town  to  attract  the  eye,  but  the  general  scenery 
IS  sufficiently  charming  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  most  fastidious,  while  the  lakes  furnish 
excellent  sport  for  ambitious  Nimrods  and  disciples  of  Walton.  In  an  early  day,  there  was  but 
little  timber  in  this  town  in  common  with  localities  adjacent,  and  what  there  was  was  used  with 
the  utmost  prudence.  Some  of  the  farmers  sowed  locust  seed  to  raise  timber,  but  nature  soon 
supplied  the  want,  and  now  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  of  white,  black  and  red  oak  and  other 
kinds. 

The  people  generally  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  and  that  they  succeed  well  is  attested  by 
their  fine  farms  and  comfortable-looking  houses  and  barns.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  excellent 
stock  raised  in  the  town,  and  one  farm,  owned  by  C.  R.  Clark,  is  devoted  entirely  to  raising 
thoroughbreds.  Foreigners  constitute  a  majority  of  the  people,  they  are  largely  Germans  and 
Norwegians.  The  population  in  1870  was  1,010  ;  it  is  now  929.  The  town  has  a  good  brick 
hall  built  in  1870,  located  on  Section  17. 

The  first  white  settler  was  Abraham  Wood,  who  came  into  this  town  certainly  as  early  as 
the  first  part  of  the  year  1837,  for,  during  the  spring  of  that  year,  he  was  employed  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  the  first  house  inhabited  in  the  city  of  Madison,  and  which  was  erected  for 
Eben  Peck,  and  first  occupied  by  him.  Wood  had  for  his  wife  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Winnebago  chief,  DeKaury,  on  the  northeast  fractional  quarter  of  Section  19,  which  contains  fifty- 
two  acres.  This  land,  which  juts  into  Lake  Monona,  has  been  variously  known  as  Old  Indian 
Garden,  Wood's  Point,  Strawberry  Point,  Straw  Point,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  now  called  Winne- 
quah.  The  first  name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  Indians  cultivated  the  land  in  this  vicinity 
before  the  advent  of  the  whites,  the  evidences  of  which  have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared. 

Francis  Barnes  christened  the  point  Winnequah,  and  several  years  ago  erected  a  dancing-hall 
here,  and  fitted  up  grounds  for  picnic  parties. 

Mr.  Wood  remained  there  until  the  summer  of  1889,  when  he,  with  Wallace  Rowan,  then 
living  at  Poynette,  went  to  Sauk  County  and  built  the  first  saw-mill  at  Baraboo. 

Wood  was  a  natural  borderer,  being  a  large,  powerful  man,  of  a  fierce,  turbulent  and  adven- 
turous nature,  and  well  suited  to  pioneer  life  and  experiences.  He  was  peaceable  enough  when 
Bober,  but  when  tipsy  he  went  prowling  around  the  country  in  a  lawless  way,  helping  himself  to 
Mything  he  desired,  and  taking  vengeance  on  those  whom  he  did  not  like.  One  night,  he 
entered  a  cabin  belonging  to  a  family  by  the  name  of  Webster,  and  carried  off  a  keg  of  beer, 
tie  was  discovered  in  the  act  by  Mrs.  Webster,  who  grabbed  him  in  the  back  by  his  shirt,  he 
eing  ooatless,  and  demanded  that  he  should  relinquish  the  beer.  This  he  showed  no  disposition 
<loing,and,  her  grip  being  a  firm  one,  he  dragged  her  a  considerable  distance,  bawling  out  the 
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while  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Keep  fast  hold,  madam,  and  I'll  take  you  straight  to  h— 1 !  " 
His  taking  of  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat  at  an  early  day  is  quite  amusing,  and  shows  the 
fearlessness  of  the  man's  nature.  He  and  three  others,  who  styled  themselves  the  "Baraboo 
Rushers,"  took  passage  on  a  steamboat  for  St.  Louis.  On  the  way,  one  of  the  boatmen  took 
ill  with  the  cholera,  which  was  raging  at  the  time.  The  idea  of  cholera  on  board  caused  much 
consternation,  and  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  sick  man  on  shore.  But  none  of  the  crew  would 
venture  near  him,  so  great  was  their  fear  of  the  disease.  Then  up  spoke  Abe :  "  Give  us  a 
blanket,  and  we,  the  Baraboo  Rushers,  will  take  him  ashore.  We  ain't  afered  of  man  or  devil 
much  less  a  gripe  in  the  stomach."  A  blanket  was  furnished,  and  at  the  next  landing  the  four 
men  took  the  victim  oflF,  carrying  him  straight  to  the  hotel.  "  We  want  a  bed  for  a  sick  man," 
said  Abe  to  the  landlord.  "Beds  all  full,"  was  the  reply.  "Show  me  one,  I'll  empty  it 
d — d  quick,"  retorted  Abe.  But  the  landlord  was  not  disposed  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  the 
captain,  considering  that  the  "Baraboo  Rushers"  were  exposed  to  the  infection,  concluded  that 
then  was  his  time  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  and  without  a  touch  of  the  bell  put  the  boat  out  from  the 
landing  and  continued  the  journey.  The  "  Rushers,"  seeing  the  state  of  affairs,  dropped  the 
sick  man  on  the  hotel  porch,  and  started  after  the  boat.  They  were  all  good  swimmers,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  they  "overhauled  her."  To  say  they  were  angry  does  not  half  express  what 
their  feelings  were.  As  soon  as  he  touched  the  deck,  Abe  began  to  swear,  and  such  swearing 
even  those  boatmen  had  never  heard.  He  cursed  all  the  crew  from  the  highest  to  lowest,  up 
and  down  and  every  other  way.  At  last,  the  captain  threatened  to  put  him  ashore.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  row.  The  "Rushers"  were  armed  after  the  manner  of  backwoodsmen,  with  tomahawks, 
knives  and  revolvers.  Flourishing  these,  they  sprang  forward  for  a  battle.  The  suddenness  of 
the  attack  and  the  daring  of  the  men,  so  surprised  the  captain  and  crew  that  they  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  When  he  had  them  completely  at  his  mercy,  Abe  flourished  his  tomahawk 
over  the  captain's  head  and  cried  :  "  We  don't  want  your  d — d  old  rickety  boat,  but  we  intend 
to  teach  you  that  the  Baraboo  Rushers  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This  craft  never  lands  again 
until  we  say  so,  nor  starts  till  we  get  ready.  If  that  don't  suit  you,  we  will  run  her  to  h — 1  in 
spite  of  you."  The  captain  was  very  willing  to  agree  to  the  terms,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the' 
trip  the  "  Rushers  "  had  things  their  own  way. 

Some  years  later  he  was  killed,  not  far  from  Baraboo,  by  being  pitched  backward  in  a  wagon, 
and  thus  having  his  neck  broken. 

The  next  comer  in  the  town  was  W.  A.  Wheeler,  who  located  on  Section  5  in  the  spring 
pf  1841,  bringing  his  family  with  him.  During  the  summer  of  that  year,  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  con- 
junction with  Simeon  MillSj  erected  a  dam  across  a  small  stream  that  flows  into  Lake  Moiiona, 
and  built  a  saw-mill,  which  was  abandoned  many  years  ago.  Scarcely  anything  now  remains  t» 
mark  the  spot. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Wheeler  came,  the  Taylor  brothers  made  a  claim  not  far  from  the  mill, 
where  one  of  them  lived  for  several  years.  The  first  breaking  in  town  was  done  here.  About 
this  time,  Elisha  Wheeler  also  settled  in  the  town. 

In  1844,  Philo  Dunning,  who  had  assisted  in  building  the  old  mill,  became  purchaser  of  the 
property,  and  a  resident  of  the  town,  with  his  family.  Previous  to  this  time,  however,  a  large 
family  of  Nelsons  came  in. 

From  1844  to  1850,  a  good  many  settled  here,  of  whom  we  are  enabled  to  mention  E.  Gro- 

ver,  S.  Catlin,  0.  and  B.  W.  Caswell,  S.  Eastman,  E.   Smith,  J.  and  R.  W.  Lansing,  M.  J. 

'  Reece,    John    Adams,    G.    Zink,    C.    Ulmer,   N.    J.    Thomkins,  Mr.   Robbins,    J.    G.  Wolf, 

George  Nichols,. R.  and  D.  Gallagher,  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller,  J.  W.  Barrett,  Dr.  Tiffany  and  J.  S. 

Lewis. 

Dr.  Tiffany  settled  in  the  town  about  1848,  and  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  the 
county. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller  came  into  the  State  as  a  missionary  for  the  German  Evangelical 
Association  as  early  as  1845.  The  town  received  its  name  from  him,  the  title  being  suggested 
as  appropriate  at  a  time  when  the  groves  of  oak  were  interspersed  with  waving  grass  and  bloom- 
ing flowers. 
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The  Erst  birth  in  the  town  was  a  child  of  W.  A.  Wheeler,  born  in  1842. 

The  first  marriage  occurred  in  1850,  when  Albert  Barker  and  Alida  J.  Lansing  were  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  J.  G.  Kanouse  performing  the  ceremony. 

A  post  office  was  established  in  the  town  before  1850,  with  R.  W.  Lansing  as  Postmaster. 
After  having  been  continued  for  several  years,  it  was  suspended,  and  there  is  now  no  post  office 
in  the  town. 

The  Cottage  Grove  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  includes  Blooming  Grove  and  other 
towns,  was  organized.  March  24,  1875,  with  thirty-five  incorporators.  The  first  officers  elected 
were  William  T.  UphofF,  President ;  Daniel  Bechtel,  Secretary ;  J.  S.  Daily,  Treasurer ;  M. 
E.  Emerson,  Henry  Peters,  G.  Timmerman,  James  Bell  and  J.  S.  Gallagher,  Directors.  The 
company  began  business  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which  has  since  increased  to  more  than 
three  times  that  amount.  The  losses  thus  far  have  been  light,  and  the  company  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 

A  German  Evangelical  Association  was  organized  in  1853,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ragatz  officiat- 
ing as  the  first  Pastor.  The  congregation  has  a  church  and  cemetery  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  town.     The  Rev.  J.  C.  Brindle  is  the  present  Pastor. 

There  is  a  Commonwealth  Cemetery  on  Mr.  Dean's  farm. 

Tonyawaiha  Spring  Hotel. — This  delightful  summer  idling-place  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  1879.  It  was  erected  by  Dr.  William  Jacobs,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Park  Hotel  of 
Madison.  It  is  situated  opposite  to  Madison,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  forest.  The  hotel  is  furnished  with  bathing  facilities,  and  the  general 
appointments  are  first-class  throughout.  During  the  summer,  a  steamboat  goes  back  and  forth  to 
Madison,  hourly  each  day.  Besides,  there  is  a  telephone  connection  with  the  city.  Near  the 
building  a  large  spring  called  Tonyawatha  (healing  waters),  gushes  forth  to  gladden  the  sight  and 
heal  the  infirm. 

There  is  a  Grange  in  the  town,  the  Blooming  Grove,  No.  250.  It  was  organized  in  1874. 
Weekly  meetmgs  are  held  at  the  town  hall.  There  was  a  Good  Templars'  Society  here  a  few  years 
ago,  but  it  has  been  discontinued. 

TOWN    OF    PERRY. 

The  territory  now  constituting  the  town  of  Perry  was  first  brought  under  town  govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  town  of  Madison.  Afterward,  when  Montrose  was  set  oflT  into  a  separate 
town,  it  formed  one  of  its  three  townships.  Finally,  by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature, 
approved  March  21,  1849,  Township  5  north,  of  Range  6  east,  was  set  ofi"  from  the  town  of 
Montrose,  and  called  Perry.  It  was,  by  the  same  act,  attached  to  the  town  of  Primrose  for  all 
town  purposes.  Perry  was  organized  under  its  own  town  government  in  1854,  and  the  first 
town  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  day  of  April  of  that  year,  at  the  house  of  A.  Sanderson, 
when  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  B.  F.  Denson,  Chairman ;  A.  Sanderson  and  0. 
Dahlby,  Supervisors ;  0.  B.  Dahle,  Town  Clerk ;  H.  J.  Dahle,  Treasurer,  and  0.  0.  Bakken, 


For  several  years  past,  L.  M.  Anderson  has  been  Chairman,  and  Ole  Grimwedt  Clerk. 

The  town  was  named  Perry  in  honor  of  Commodore  Perry. 

fhe  surface  of  the  town  is  largely  rolling  prairie,  broken  at  difl'erent  points  by  bluffs  and 
stony  ridges.  The  best  portion  for  agricultural  purposes  is  in  the  northeast  part,  which  is  princi- 
pally undulating  prairie.  The  southern  part,  on  the  other  hand,  being  made  up  more  of  bluffs  and 
low-lying  bottoms,  is  better  adapted  to  stock-raising.  In  the  northeast  corner  is  a  cave,  which 
18  the  most  remarkable  physical  feature.  It  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  drafted  men  during 
ne  late  war.  There  are  large  amounts  of  limestone  in  the  bluffs,  that  can  be  easily  obtained 
or  building  purposes  or  for  making  lime.  The  ridge  alone  which  passed  the  old  territorial,  is 
""^  %^^  conspicuous  features  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town. 

ihe  soil  is  very  fertile,  being  composed  principally  of  alluvial  deposits  in  the  bottoms,  and 
pyand  marl  on  the  high  lands,  and  the  only  thing  that  detracts  in  any  way  from  its  excel- 
^oce,  18  the  washing  and  gullying  of  the  bluffs  and  ridges,  caused  by  the  rainfalls. 
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The  town  in  its  native  state  was  covered  with  brush  and  grabs,  there  being  scarcely  enough 
timber  at  the  first  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  pioneers,  but  now  there  is  an  abundance  of  young 
timber,  the  growth  of  the  last  thirty-five  years.  It  consists  principally  of  white,  black  and  red 
oak,  including  other  kinds  indigenous  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  town  is  splendidly  watered,  especially  in  the  southern  and  central  parts,  where  several 
small  streams  rise  and  flow  in  a  southwesterly  direction  and  eventually  unite,  forminc  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Pecatonica,  and  also  supplying  very  good  mill  privileges,  which  remain  unimproved. 
In- the  northwest  part  there  is  also  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Pecatonica. 

The  population  is  now  composed  of  iTorwegians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Germans  who 
reside  on  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  10  and  11.  They  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  having  good  houses, 
barns  and  well-cultivated  fields,  and  being  supplied  with  good  educational  and  religious  privi- 
leges. The  political  sentiment  is  strongly  Republican.  The  population  in  1870  was  1,051. 
It  is  now  924. 

The  first  permanent  white  settler  of  whom  there  is  any  account,  was  John  Brown,  a  native 
of  Indiana,  who  came  into  the  town  in  1846.  and  located  in  the  south  part  on  Section  34.  He 
was  followed,  in  1847,  by  B.  K.  Berry,  who  settled  on  Section  31,  and  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  who 
made  ^  claim  on  Section  34. 

Early  in  the  season  of  1848,  B.  F.  Denson,  of  North  Carolina;  John  Sears  and  Shute 
Rudy,  of  Kentucky  ;  S.  0.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  and  John  Anton  and  Hobart  Keller,  the  first 
Germans,  came  into  the  town.  The  first  named  located  on  Section  34,  the  second  on  Section  33, 
the  fourth  on  Section  31,  and  the  remainder  on  Sections  3  and  10.  In  August  of  1848,  Ola  0. 
Bakken,  the  first  Norwegian,  emigrated  hither,  and  settled  on  Section.  4,  buying  the  claim  of  a 
non-resident.  During  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  following  persons  came  :  H.  0.  Milsteen  (located 
on  Section  19),  Lars  Langemyr,  (Section  17),  Mr.  Kasper  (Section  4),  John  Eastman,  from  Ohio, 
who  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  Lars  Halvors  and  T.  Thompson,  who  settled  on 
Section  17,  and  Hans  Johnson,  on  Section  4. 

In  1849,  Torger  Hastwedt  located  on  Section  17  ;  H.  J.  Dahle,  on  Section  20  ;  Benjamin 
Lyon,  of  Virginia,  on  Section  31 ;  Juul  Havrud,  with  eight  children,  on  Section  18 ;  Reiar 
Mugstue,  on  Section  10 ;  Ole  Gangsei,  on  Section  6 ;  A.  Levang,  on  Section  10,  and  Jacob 
Oarhuns,  on  Section  9.  From  1849,  the  town  settled  up  very  rapidly,  and  within  a  very  few 
years  the  Government  lands  were  all  taken.  Ole  0.  Bakken  is  now  the  veteran  pioneer  of  the 
town,  being  the  only  one  left  of  the  very  early  comers. 

N.  W.  Denson,  son  of  B.  F.  Denson,  was  the  first  white  person  born  in  the  town,  his  birth 
dating  back  to  March  19, 1848. 

The  first  wedding  occurred  May  1,  1852,  when  the  B,ev.  G.  F.  Diedrichson  united  0.  J. 
Dahlby  and  Gunhild  Rise. 

The  first  marriage,  as  chronicled  by  the  church  records,  was  that  of  John  Guttormson  and 
Marie  Ameson,  who  were  wedded  July  20,  1856. 

The  first  school  district  was  organized  March  9,  1850.  The  ofiicers  elected  were :  B.  K. 
Berry,  Director ;  J.  B.  Brown,  Clerk ;  and  B.  F.  Denson,  Treasurer.  Mr.  Berry  could  not 
read,  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  eventually  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  schoolhouse,  lox 
18  feet,  built  of  logs,  was  soon  after  erected,  and  during  the  summer  a  three-months'  school  was 
taught  by  Sarah  E.  Wildeman  at  ^5.50  per  month.  The  next  separate  school  was  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  1852,  by  Ligoi  Dustrud,  who  taught  six  or  eight  urchins  their  ab's  in  the  old 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church.  There  are  now  five  schoolhouses  in  the  town,  and  three  full  and 
eight  joint  districts. 

The  first  post  ofiSce  was  established  in  1850,  on  the  old  Territorial  road.  Section  31,  and 
called  Turkey  Grove,  S.  C.  Campbell  being  appointed  Postmaster.  Four  or  five  years  later, 
this  office  was  moved  to  Moscow,  Iowa  Co.  After  the  removal  of  that  post  office,  some  of  the 
settlers  took  turns  regularly  in  bringing  the  mail  from  Blue  Mounds,  it  being  distributed  from 
the  store  of  0.  B.  Dahle. 
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In  1857,  Perry  Post  Office  was  established,  with  A.  Sanderson  as  Postmaster,  who  held  the 
office  until  1871,  when  the  present  incumbent,  0.  B.  Dahle  was  appointed  Postmaster,  the  office 
now  being  in  his  store.  In  1872,  Forward  Post  Office  was  established,  it  being  kept  on  Section 
23,  by  C.  Evanson,  who  keeps  a  store  there,  and  is  the  only  Postmaster  this  office  has  had. 

The  retail  store  of  0.  B.  Dahle,  which  was  opened  by  him  in  1853,  was  the  first  store  in 
town,  and  is  situated  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Section  8.  At  this  point  there  is  quite  a  little 
hamlet,  which  is  known  in  common  parlance  as  DahleviHe.  There  are  two  blacksmith-shops,  a 
wagon-shop,  a  shoe-shop  and  a  physician  and  surgeon  established  here,  and  in  close  proximity  is 
situated  the  large,  new  Lutheran  Church  and  a  commodious  frame  schoolhouse. 

The  first  house  of  worship  in  the  town  was  the  old  Norwegian  Church,  erected  in  1851,  on 
Section  8.  It  was  twenty  feet  square,  built  of  logs,  and  here,  in  the  winter  of  1852,  the  first 
religious  service  was  held  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Preus. 

In  1860,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  built  a  stone  church,  and  since  that  time  the 
Hauges  Synod  has  occupied  the  pioneer  church. 

On  the  28d  of  May,  1878,  a  tornado  swept  over  the  town  of  Perry,  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  and  among  other  things  ruined  the  stone  church.  As  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the 
present  fine  structure  was  erected.  It  is  46x64|-  feet  in  area,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  steeple  132 
feet  in  height.  The  church  is  also  provided  with  a  bell  and  organ.  The  more  prominent  Pas- 
tors have  been  A.  C.  Preus,  G.  F.  Diedrichson,  H.  0.  Stub,  H.  A.  Preus  P.  M.  Brodahl  (who 
was  the  first  regularly  appointed  Pastor,  in  1856),  and,  after  him,  A.  Jacobson  and  Adolph 
Bredesen,  the  present  Pastor. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  German  Catholic  Church  society  was  founded  in  1859  by  Rev.  S. 
Conrad. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Catholic  denomination  was  held  in  1855,  at  the  house  of  John 
Keller,  the  Rev.  L.  Conrad  saying  mass.  Occasional  services  were  held  after  this,  until  1859, 
when  the  Rev.  Father  Hyder  came  to  administer  at  the  death  of  Caroline  Keller,  the  sister  of 
Lawrence  Post.  Soon  after  this,  the  small  but  tasteful  St.  Salvador  Church  was  erected,  the 
Keller  and  Gobel  families  leading  in  the  work.     The  congregation  now  numbers  twenty  families. 

TOWN  OF  BURKE. 

The  town  of  Burke  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  It  is  watered  in  the  north- 
west part  by  Token  Creek,  which  enters  the  town  on  Section  3,  and  empties  into  the  Yahara 
River  on  Section  7,  and  is  diversified  with  oak  openings,  prairie  and  marsh  land,  divided  some- 
what as  follows :  The  west  half  is  generally  marsh  land,  with  a  few  oak  groves ;  the  northeast 
purt  is  generally  prairie ;  the  central  portion  the  same  ;  the  remainder  about  equally  divided 
with  prairie,  openings  and  marsh. 

The  Watertown  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  passes  through  the 
town,  and  also  the  Madison  &  Portage  line  of  the  same  road.. 

The  surface  is  about  equally  divided  between  prairie  and  timber.  There  are  two  rail- 
roads which  pass  through  the  town — the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  (Watertown  line),  which  enters 
on  Section  33,  and  runs  northeast  into  Sun  Prairie  on  Section  13 ;  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Kailroad  (Madison  &  Portage  line),  which  enters  the  town  on  Section  31,  and  runs  north  through 
the  western  part  of  the  town,  leaving  the  town  on  Section  5. 

town  received  its  name  after  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  Ireland's  illustrious  men.     In 

J'  ^'*'"*<'6  8,nd  William  Lawrence  came  to  this  town  from  Vermont ;  they  built  the  first  house, 

«n  bection  11.     Horace  Lawrence  started  the  hotel  known  in  those  days  as  the  Prairie  House. 

Among  other  early  settlers  who  located  in. the  town  were  Charles  S.  Peaslee,  who  settled  on 

sections  27  and  28;  A.  Botkin,  who  put  up  the  76  sign,   in  honor  of  the  year  in  which 

e  Ueclaration  of  Independence  was  made;  it  has  since  been  known  as  the  '76  farm.     Adam 

Smith  and  Abel  Rasdall  settled  on  Section  14  in  1841 ;  Martin  Lewis  settled  and  built  a  house 

Y  "'t'0'>  1 ;  Alexander  Lamere,  a  trapper,  owned  a  farm  on  Section  10  ;  G.  A.  Spaulding,  from 

wmont,  settled  on  Section  3,  in  1841.     This  was  on  the  old  Indian  camping-ground,  near 
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Token  Creek  ;  he  kept  a  hotel  there  for  a  number  of  years.  The  first  physician  in  the  town 
was  Dr.  R.  K.  Bell.  The  first  store  in  the  town  was  opened  by  Messrs.  Hanchett  &  Harris,  at 
Token  Creek,  in  1848.  The  upper  room  of  this  store  was  used  by  two  Englishmen,  Messrs. 
Robinson  &  Davy,  as  a  shoe-shop.  John  Douglas  built  the  first  store  in  the  town  in  1847.  The 
first  blacksmiths  were  E.  C.  Bullis  and  Goodrich.  In  1854,  Mr.  S.  L.  Sheldon  settled  here  on 
Sections  32  and  33.  Mr.  Sheldon  taught  school  for  a  time  in  an  old  log  house  on  his  farm,  but 
in  1857,  he  left  the  farm,  and  engaged  in  selling  agricultural  machinery.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  the  United  States.  Among  other  early  settlers  were  A.  D.  Goodrich,  on  Sec- 
tion 9 ;  F.  H.  Talcott,  on  Section  15  ;  George  and  C.  M.  Nichols,  on  Section  36 ;  H.  D.  Good- 
enough  and  James  Sullivan,  on  Section  34  ;  Thomas  Rathbun,  on  Section  11 ;  J.  P.  W.  Hill  and 
Thomas  Sandon,  on  Section  5 ;  T.  W.  Thompson,  on  Section  12 ;  Torkel  Gulekspn  and  Gunder 
Olson,  on  Section  24,  and  Martin.  Lewis,  on  Section  1.  In  1849,  David  C.  Butterfield  com^ 
menced  a  grist-mill  on  Section  5 ;  it  was  completed  by  Loomis  &  Rasdali.  Rasdall  was  one  of 
the  old  pioneer  settlers  and  Indian  traders ;  he  was  afterward  accidentally  killed  in  his  mill. 
David  Prindle  was  an  early  settler  on  Section  26  ;  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90. 

There  are  but  two  post  offices  in  the  town,  one,  Sanderson  Station,  situated  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  17,  on  the  line  of  the  Madison  &  Portage  Railroad,  and  Token  Greek,  situ- 
ated on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Burke  and  Windsor  on  Section  3. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1870  was  1,127;  the  population  now  is  1,002. 

In  1852,  Burke  was  set  off  from  Windsor,  and  erected  into  a  separate  town,  having,  for  its 
territory.  Township  8  north,  of  Range  10  east,  of  the.  United  States  survey.  The  first  town 
election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Adam  Smith,  when  the  following,  among  other  officers,  were 
elected  :  Adam  Smith,  Chairman  ;  J.  P.  W.  Hill  and  John  Vroman,  Trustees ;  John  Douglass^ 
Clerk ;   Charles  G.  Lewis,  Treasurer,  and  A.  T.  Cady,  Assessor. 

TOWN   OF   VERMONT. 

The  territory  run  off  by  the  United  States  Surveyors  into  Townships  6  and  7  north,  of 
Range  6  east,  although  at  first  included  in  the  town  of  Madison,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  approved  March  11,  1848,  erected  into  the  town  of  Blue  Mounds ;  but  in  1855  the 
north  half  of  this  territory  was  formed  into  a  separate  town  called  Vermont. 

■  At  the  first  town  meeting,  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1855,  the  town  was  organized, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Whalen  Hasbrook,  Chairman ;  J.  C.  Steele  and  John 
Caldwell,  Supervisors,  and  Aaron  Dana,  Clerk. 

The  town  was  named  Vermont  by  one  of  the  old  settlers,  in  honor  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State. 

The  surface  of  this  town  is  highly  diversified  in  character,  there  being  sharp  ridges,  deep 
pockets,  stony  bluffs  and  fertile  valleys  throughout,  with  much  land  that  is  very  good  for  culti- 
vation, and  none  so  very  rough  that  it  cannot  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  timber 
raising  or  pasturage.  There  are  few  pre-historic  remains  here,  but  there  are  somewhat  phenome- 
nal conditions  existing  in  the  town,  in  the  form  of  three  unexplored  holes  or  caves  ;  two  on  Section 
16,  and  one  on  Section  30.  In  the  winter,  the  streams  from  these  holes  can  be  seen  for  a  long 
distance.  j         j 

The  soil  is  usually  very  productive,  particularly  in  the  valleys,  where  corn,  hay  and  oats  do 
very  well.  Wheat  does  better  on  the  higher  ground,  which  is  usually  a  sandy  loam  or  limestone 
marl,  according  to  the  height,  the  very  highest  ridges  being  composed  of  limestone,  and  the  lower 
ridges  of  sandstone.  The  best  soil  in  town  is  on  Section  36  and  adjoining.  That  which  the 
farmers  most  regret  is  the  washing  of  the  hills,  which  has  very  materially  damaged  the  arable 
land  throughout  this  section.  .  ™ 

The  town  is  very  well  watered  with  small  streams,  and  their  sources — the  sp"ng8-     ^"* 


largest  of  the  streams  is  the  East  Blue  Mound  Creek,  which  enters  the  town  on  Section  6i,  ana, 
flowing  northwest,  passes  out  on  Section  6.  The  land,  through  which  this  creek  flows,  is  cauea 
the  saw*mill  bottoms,  and  is  very  fertile.     This  stream  supplies  excellent  mill  privileges,  wtuoa 
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have  been  partly  improved.  All  of  the  other  streams,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  tributary 
to  the  Bast  Blue  Mounds  Creek,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which,  rising  on  Section  25,  flows 
northerly,  passing  out  of  the  town  on  Section  2,  and  empties  into  the  Black  Earth  Creek. 

When  the  first  settlers  came,  there  was  but  little  timber  in  the  town,  the  hills  and  valleys 
being  covered  principally  with  brush  and  saplings.  Now  there  is  an  abundance  of  several  differ- 
ent kinds,  as  oak,  walnut,  butternut,  hickory,  ash  and  poplar. 

A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Norwegians,  the  northeast  part  being  very  thickly  settled 
by  them.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  settlement  of  Irish.  Besides  there  are 
a  few  families  of  Americans  and  English,  and  quite  a  number  of  Prussians  and  Austrians. 
There  are  two  churches  and  several  schools  which  are  well  supported,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  excellent  throughout  the  entire  town.  The  population  of  1870  was 
1,244 ;  it  is  now  963. 

The  products  are  such  as  are  usually  supplied  by  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  county, 
there  being  no  manufacturing  done  in  the  town  to  any  extent. 

The  first  white  settler  was  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Harmony, 
who  settled  here  in  1846.  He  was  an  old  man  when  he  came  here,  and  had  neither  money  to 
help  himself  with  nor  team  to  plow  his  land.  So  he  had  to  erect  a  cabin  as  best  he  could  with 
8X  and  auger,  and  plow  his  land  with  the  spade  and  hoe.  The  old  man  and  his  still  older  wife 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  we  find  that  after  they  had  been  here  about  nine  years,  they  had  only 
succeeded  in  getting  three  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  forty  acres  which  constituted 
the  claim  was  yet  unpaid'  for.  About  this  time  some  one  bought  the  claim  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  old  gentleman  had  no  home.  At  this  juncture,  his  neighbors  charitably  joined  to- 
gether and  raised  $50,  and  bought  forty  acres  of  land  on  Section  31,  and  presented  it  to  the 
veteran  pioneer.    He  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  great  rebellion. 

After  Mr.  Harmony  there  were  no  settlers  until  1847,  when  Mathew  Rasback,  Samuel 
Batty,  John  Caldwell  and  Samuel  Lattimer  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  During  the 
following  four  years,  J.  Stuhltrewers,  Mr.  Perry,  Barney  Burrows,  J.  C.  Steele,  E.  K.  Liverad, 
the  first  Norwegian,  Paul  Capley,  Mr.  Barlow,  Henry  Brown,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Buffe, 
Nelson  Daniels,  John  Olner,  A.  B.  Erbe,  E.  Odell  and  Mahlen  Hasbrock  with  a  few  others 
came  in.  Subsequently,  the .  settlers  poured  in  very  rapidly  until  within  a  few  years  the  town 
was  thickly  settled. 

Of  the  earliest  comers  who  are  now  living  here,  we  mention  M.  Rasback,  S.  Batty,  J.  C. 
Steele,  John  Smith,  John  Olner,  A.  B.  Erbe  and  Aaron  Denney,  all  of  whom  are  in  comfort- 
able circumstances  and  some  of  them  fore-handed. 

The  first  death  in  the  town  occurred  in  1852,  when  the  cholera  swept  through  this  section 
of  the  country  and  killed  several  in  Vermont.     The  first  of  these  was  old  Mr.  Rasback. 

The  marriage  of  E.  B.  Erbe  and  Anna  Christina  in  1852  was  the  first  in  the  town.  They 
were  engaged  before  coming  to  this  country,  but  as  they  belonged  to  different  provinces  it  would 
liave  cost  $40  to  cosummate  their  union,  so  it  was  deferred  until  they  reached  America. 
They  were  married  at  E.  Brigham's  place,  in  Blue  Mounds,  by  Squire  Dale,  who  charged  them 
30  cents  for  a  certificate  and  the  treats  for  those  who  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  first  school  district  was  organized  in  1850,  and  the  first  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the 
east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  17.     The  first  teacher  was  A.  Campbell. 

A  blacksmith-shop  was  started  on  Section  25,  in  1849,  by  C.  K.  Siverud,  the  first  one  in 
town. 

There  are  now  six  school  districts  in  the  town,  with  six  sections  to  a  district.  The  school- 
nouses  are  frame,  the  best  of  which  is  the  one  in  District  No.  3. 

The  first  Pathmaster  in  town  was  Mahlen  Hasbrock.  Then  the  road  district  included  the 
entire  town ;  now  the  town  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts. 

The  first  road  that  traversed  the  town  was  from  Pokerville,  or  Brigham's  mines,  to  the 
Wisconsin  River,  and  was  doubtless  in  use  forty-five  years  ago. 
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Mahlen  Hasbrock  brought  in  thirty  head  of  cattle  when  he  came,  intending  to  start  a  dairy 
and  stock  farm,  but,  neglecting  to  provide  feed  enough  for  them,  they  nearly  all  died  the  first 
winter.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Hasbrock  and  a  brother  were  hunting  deer,  and  killed  103  be- 
fore the  winter  was  over. 

Religious  services  were  first  held  in  the  town  in  1849,  by  a  Methodist  minister,  the  Rev. 
H.  Maynard. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival,  in  1847,  Mr.  Samuel  Lattimer  built  a  saw-mill  on  Section  21. 
Mr.  Lattimer  operated  the  saw-mill  until  1865,  when  he  sold  the  property  to  S.  Goodell  and  J. 
B.  Kehl.  They  repaired  the  building  and  converted  it  into  a  grist-mill,  putting  in  two  run  of 
stone.  In  1876,  the  mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Elver,  who  added  another  run  of 
stone.  He  still  runs  the  mill,  which  does  first-class  work.  In  1851,  Thomas  Steele  erected  a 
saw-mill  on  Section  28.  After  passing  through  several  hands,  it  was  abandoned,  and  finally 
rotted  down. 

A  sorghum  evaporator  was  brought  into  town  two  years  ago,  by  C.  A.  Andleman,  who 
resides  on  Section  7.     This  year  he  made  a  large  amount  of  sirup  for  himself  and  others. 

A  post  oiBce  was  established  on  Section  21,  last  year,  with  John  Lohrs  as  Postmaster.  It 
is  an  unpaid  office,  and  receives  mail  but  orice  a  week.  Mr.  Lohrs  has  a  grocery  and  saloon  at 
this  point,  the  only  ones  in  the  town. 

The  Catholic  Church  (St.  Simon's). — This  church  is  situated  on  Section  29.  It  has  aresi- 
dent  priest  and  a  large  congregation.  The  St.  Simon's  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  organized 
in  1877.  The  officers  are  Michael  Denun,  President;  E.  Keating,  Vice  President ;  George 
Blake,  Secretary  ;  D.  Keleher,  Treasurer  ;  William  Frawley,  Librarian.  There  are  now  forty 
members. 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church. — This  church,  situated  on  Section  11,  was  built  in 
1868.  The  congregation  now  numbers  about  ninety  families.  The  first  minister  of  the  Lu- 
theran faith  to  preach  in  the  town  was  P.  H.  Rasmusson.  After  him,  in  1860,  John  Fjeld,  the 
present  Pastor,  came. 

Each  of  the  churches  has  a  cemetery  in  connection,  besides  there  is  a  commonwealth  ceme- 
tery on  Section  6,  near  the  schoolhouse  of  District  No.  3. 

TOWN    OE    MAZOMANIE. 

The  town  of  Mazomanie  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county.  The  northern 
portion,  bordering  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  is  low  and  marshy ;  the  remaining  parts  are  prairie 
with  some  openings.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and  watered  by  Black  Earth  Creek.  It 
is  traversed  in  the  southwest  portion  by  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad,  which  enters  on  Section  16,  and  passes  out  on  Section  18.  The  town  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of  Black  Earth,  and  comprises  the  north  half  of  Township  8,  Range 
6  east,  and  fractional  part  of  Township  9,  Range  6  east,  lying  south  and  east  of  the  Wisconsin 
River.  It  was  organized  into  a  separate  town  in  1858. 

The  first  settlement  made  in  this  town  was  in  1843,  when  large  quantities  of  Government 
land  were  entered  by   the  British  Temperance  Emigration  Society. 

Among  the  first  settlers,  were  Charles  Wilson,  Joshua  Rhodes,  Alfred  Senior,  John  Holmes, 
James  Bay,  George  Robbins,  John  and  William  Wriggles  worth,  Francis  Wilson,  Robert  North, 
John  Royston,  William  Thompson,  Christopher  Bennett,  John  Kerr,  Charles  Reeve,  Robert 
Leach,  John  Linley  and  Robert  Liman,  with  their  families.  William  Summerville  was  also  of 
the  number. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  town  was  on  the  25th  of  September,  1844— Robert  Leach  to  Miss 
Emma  Reeve. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  William  Summerville. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1849,  on  the  school,  section.  The  first  school  taught 
was  in  the  same  year,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Williams. 
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The  first  town  officers  were,  among  others,  John  Greening,  Chairman ;  James  Craney, 
Philip  Wagner,  Supervisors ;  William  L.  Freeman,  Clerk ;  S.  E.  Waterhouse,  Treasurer  ; 
James  Hayes,  Assessor. 

VILLAGE    OF    MAZOMANIE. 

The  village  of  Mazomanie  was  laid  out  on  the  lands  of  Edward  Brodhead,  Anson  Eldred, 
Moses  S.  Scott  and  Eliphalet  Cramer,  situated  on  Section  16,  in  June,  1855,  and  plat  acknowl- 
edged by  the  several  parties  on  July  2,  of  same  year.  John  Hudson  made  an  addition  in  July 
of  this  year,  and,  also,  an  addition  was  made  by  John  Catlin,  Edward  Barber  and  A.  W.  Cur- 
tiss,  which  is  known  as  Prairie  Addition.  In  October  following,  William  Robinson  filed  an 
additional  plat.  In  January,  1856,  Alfred  Senier  recorded  a  plat,  to  which  he  made  a  second 
addition  in  the  following  June.  In  1857,  Henry  Walker  made  a  record  of  an  addition.  In 
March,  1859,  William  Robinson  and  D.  W.  Bronson  recorded  an  addition  ;  and,  again,  April, 
1873,  D.  W.  Bronson  added  farther  to  the  original  plat.  The  village  now  covers  a  large  por- 
tion of  Sections  16,  9  and  8. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  village  were  D.  W.  Bronson  and  family,  David  and  W.  H.  Whitney, 
all  of  whom  lived  in  a  small  house  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  site  upon  which  the  Carlisle  House 
now  stands. 

The  first  store  was  opened  by  S.  Holbrook  and  John  Martin,  followed  soon  after  by  that  S.  E. 
Waterhouse  and  D.  W.  Bronson.  George  Butler  built  and  opened  the  first  hotel,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  American  House."     This  was  the  first  frame  building  erected  in  the  village. 

Among  those  who  came  here  in  1855  were  the  Saulsbury  brothers,  Mr.  Parsons,  John 
Robinson,  C.  D.  Haven,  G.  T.  Whitney,  Allen  and  Angus  Macdonald,  W.  U.  Hover,  L. 
D.  Brooks,  A.  S.  Sanborn,  William  Allen,  S.  H.  Vedder  and  Edward  Huggins. 

In  June,  1856,  the  railroad  first  reached  the  village. 

6.  T.  Whitney  was  the  first  Postmaster.  The  second  was  William  L.  Freeman.  D.  W. 
Bronson  was  appointed  in  1861,  and  held  the  office  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  being  succeeded  in 
1877,  by  Henry  Schildt.     The  office  was  made  a  money-order  office  in  1878. 

John  B.  Stickney  was  the  first,  and  has  been  the  only,  station  agent  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  company  at  this  place. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  school  building  in  the  town,  and  likewise  in  the  village,  was 
erected  in  1849.  This  was  used  for  ten  years,  when,  becoming  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
increase  of  pupils  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  the  village,  a  frame  schoolhouse  was  erected 
large  enough  to  meet  the  demands,  as  was  supposed.  The  building  was  barely  finished  when  it 
was  found  another  room  was  demanded.  In  1861,  was  commenced  the  erection  of  a  brick  edi- 
fice, 50x50  feet,  two  stories  in  height.  This  was  occupied  the  following  year,  when  the  school 
was  first  organized  under  the  graded  system.  In  1868,  an  addition  was  built,  30x50  feet,  of  the 
same  height,  making  a  building  50x80  feet,  which  was  arranged  for  five  departments.  In  1876, 
however,  it  was  again  found  necessary  to  occupy  the  former  building  and  to  establish  a  primary 
•school  near  the  Wisconsin  River.     In  1876,  a  free  high  school  was  established  in  the  district. 

First  Congregational  Church  and  Society. — A  society  was  organized  in  the  old  log  schoplhouse, 
in  1853,  by  Rev.  David  M.  Jones,  of  Arena.  Through  his  labors  a  church  building  was  erected 
11 1855,  which  subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  by  whom  it 
was  used  until  1874.  The  society  disbanded  after  a  time,  and  was  re-organized  February 
16, 1867.  Rev.  A.  S.  Allen,  Moderator ;  John  Murrish,  Clerk.  Those  subscribing  to  the 
articles  of  covenant  were  Thomas  Ellis,  Darius  T.  Boardman,  Joseph  B.  Barney,  Mrs.  Sarah  C. 
Barney,  John  Murrish,  Mrs.  Jane  Murrish,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jones,  Mrs.  Minerva  Chapman,  James 
^ays,  Asa  M.  Seymour  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Stickney.  Of  this  number,  but  one.  Deacon 
ames  Hays,  was  a  member  of  the  former  congregation.  The  new  organization  elected  James 
nays,  Deacon,  and  John  Murrish,  Clerk.  A  call  was  extended  to  Rev.  T.  B.  Jervis,  and  he 
became  the  first  Pastor  of  the  church.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality  the  church  edifice 
whi  TT^  '"^  ■^^^■^'  *'  *  °"®'  °^  $2,500.  In  1877,  Rev.  M.  Martin  offered  his  resignation, 
en,  by  a  vote  of  the  church  and  society,  was  not  accepted,  but  a  leave  of  absence  was  given 
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him  for  one  year,  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  expiration  of  the  time,  his  health,  which  had  failed  him 
would  be  improved,  and  he  could  return  to  the  work.  Mr.  Martin  never  returned.  In  1880 
the  officers  of  the  church  were  Alvah  Whitney  and  George  B.  Clifford,  Deacons ;  Alice  Stickney, 
Church  Clerk ;  Alvah  Whitney,  Sunday  School  Superintendent ;  E.  A.  Brown,  Walter  Johnson 
H.  J.  Goddard,  D.  N.  Smith,  Harry  Lathrop,  Trustees;  Harry  Lathrop,  Secretary  of  the 
society. 

Baptist. — This  church  was  organized  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1857,  by  Elder  Moses 
Rowley,  one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  this  State.  Fifteen  men  and  women  signed  the  articles 
of  covenant — Moses  Rowley,  Lydia  Rowley,  William  Robinson,  Desire  Barrill,  Ira  Swett  and 
■wife,  Sarah  Nace,  Miss  Henry,  Miss  Martin,  Nelson  Bentley  and  wife,  Harry  Crooks  and  wife, 
Mrs.  Hunt  and  Francis  Lyman.  William  Robinson  was  chosen  Deacon  and  Clerk.  Elder 
Moses  Rowley  was  the  first  Pastor  of  the  church,  and  labored  with  it  in  word  and  in  doctrine 
for  several  years.  During  the  first  year,  the  church  was  greatly  blessed  by  accessions  to  its 
numbers.  Elder  Luther  Humphrey  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  1862,  and  remained  two 
years,  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Wright,  as  supply,  for  one  year.  In  March,  1865,  Rev. 
Moses.  Pickett  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church,  and  remained  two  years.  For  a 
few  months  the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  but  in  September,  1867,  Rev.  R.  S.  Powers  came 
and  labored  for  a  year.  In  October,  1868,  Rev.  Joseph  Wassail  assumed  pastoral  charge,  and 
continued  for  two  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  H.  Brisbane,  who  also  served 
two  years.  Again  the  church  was  without  a  pastor  for  a  time,  but  in  September,  1873,  secured 
the  services  of  Rev.  A.  VonPuttcamer,  who  remained  one  year.  In  1874,  Elder  Joseph  Bow- 
man was  called,  and  served  until  February  18,  1878,  when  Rev.  E.  Prouty  became  the  Pastor. 
The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  thirty-eight,  with  Rev.  E.  Prouty,  Pastor;  C.  E. 
Whelan,  Deacon  and  Clerk.  A  Sunday  school  was  organized  at  the  same  time  with  the  church, 
and  had  a  continuous  existence.  The  present  Superintendent  is  E.  Prouty.  Average  attend- 
ance, thirty-two.  .  A  neat  and  comfortable  church  edifice  was  erected  in  .1865,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000. 
In  size,  it  is  32x44,  and  has,  in  addition  to  its  main  audience  room,  a  basement  designed  for  lec- 
tures, prayer  meetings  and  Sunday  schools. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — This  church  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1856,  by  Rev.  Robert 
Rowbotham,  at  the  house  of  Barney  Campbell.  Those  composing  the  first  class  were  Barney 
•Campbell,  Nancy  Campbell,  Charles  Richards,  Mrs.  M.  Richards,  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coon,  Harvey  Cheney  and  Julia  Cheney.  Barney  Campbell  was  the  first  class  leader  and  first 
steward  of  the  church.  The  Pastors  in  order  have  been  Robert  Rowbotham,  two  years ;  Edwin 
H.  Buck,  two  years  ;  John  Murrish,  two  years ;  Mr.  Chadeayane,  one  year ;  Mr.  Blessing,  one 
year ;  W.  W.  Smith,  one  year ;  B.  C.  Hammond,  one  year ;  J.  D.  Searles,  three  years ;  A.  D. 
Dexter,  one  year ;  James  Sims,  two  years  ;  G.  W.  Kellogg,  one  year ;  J.  D.  Brothers,  two  years ; 
B.  T.  Briggs,  one  year ;  H.  Dockham,  one  year ;  F.  W.  Hall,  one  year :  T.  M.  Evans,  present 
Pastor.  Previous  to  building  the  church  edifice,  the  congregation  met  in  what  was  called  Haskell's 
University,  an  institution  no  trace  of  which  now  remains ;  afterward  in  the  town  hall.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  church  building  was  laid  by  Gen.  Fallows,  in  June,  1866,  and  the  building 
was  completed  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  living  God,  in  August,  1868,  by  Bishop 
Simpson  and  Dr.  Minor  Raymond.  In  the  next  month,  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference  con- 
vened in  Mazomanie,  Bishop  Ames,  presiding.  During  this  session,  by  resolution,  one  evening 
"Was  set  apart  to  hear  Senator  Carpenter  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day.  At  the  close  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's  speech,  Dr.  Hass  and  Rev.  Mr.  Waldron  each  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  election  of 
Grant  to  the  Presidency.  The  church  building  is  40x60  feet,  and  cost  $6,000.  The  present 
officers  of  the  church  are  W.  U.  Hover,  David  Harup,  Joseph  Bennett,  T.  F.  Stair,  John 
Porter,  Stillman  Moulton,  Trustees ;  Henry  Schildt,  James  Cooley,  Mrs.  S.  Moulton,  Mrs.  T. 
F.  Stair,  Mrs.  Keeley,  Stewards ;  T.  F.  Stair,  Class  Leader.     Its  membership  is  sixty. 

Hvangelieal  Association. — The  first  regular  preacher  of  this  denomination  was  Rev. 
Henry  Ragartz,  who  preached  here  in  1843.  The  society  was  organized  in  1845.  Serv- 
ices   were    usually    held    at   the   residence   of    diff'erent    members,    until     1864.    when   they 
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purchased  the  church  building  formerly  owned  by  the  Congregational  Society.  This  they 
occupied  until  1874,  when  they  found,  from  the  growth  of  the  society,  that  they  needed  more 
room.  They  built  a  very  pretty  and  substantial  stone  church  on  Hudson  street,  which  was 
dedicated  on  the  29th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  by  Bishop  Jacob  Escher.  The  house  is 
36x44  feet,  and  cost,  when  finished,  $3,600.  Since  its  organization,  the  following-named  per- 
sons have  served  as  Pastors :  Revs.  George  Swants,  George  Fleischer,  Godfreid  Umbrecht, 
George  Von  Eschen,  Peter  Speich,  Peter  Massueger,  H.  Huelster,  George  Brockmuehl,  Peter 
Held,  Lemeon  Kortemeyer  and  Henry  Clement,  the  latter  being  the  present  Pastor.  Samuel 
Shower,  John  Parman  and  Christian  Parman,  Trustees. 

Episoopal. — St.  Luke's  Mission  was  organized  January  8,  1868,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt, 
called  as  missionary.  For  two  years  services  were  held  in  the  town  hall.  In  1869,  they 
erected  a  fine  brick  edifice  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  and  in  December  of  that  year  occupied  it  for  the 
first  time.  The  first  officers  of  the  church  were  E.  W.  Cornes,  Deacon;  Richard  Black,  Treas- 
urer. Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt  was  the  first  Pastor,,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Spalding,  who 
remained  six  months,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Eldred,  who  served  eighteen  months. 
Rev.  Mr.  Huntington  then  entered  upon  the  work,  continuing  six  months,  when  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Green  came  and  labored  three  years.     Rev.  P.  B.  Morrison  is  the  present  Pastor. 

Masonic. — A  dispensation  was  granted,  December  5,  1857,  for  the  organization  of  a 
Masonic  Lodge,  and,  on  the  9th  day  of  June  of  the  following  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Crescent  Lodge,  No.  97,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  with  Alden  S.  Sanborn,  its  first  Master,  and  John  B. 
Stiokney,  its  first  Secretary.  The  membership  of  this  lodge  has  increased  gradually,  until  it 
now  numbers  sixty-five  members.  Their  lodge-room  and  entire  furniture  and  records  were 
destroyed  by  fire  May  2,  1865.  They  had  bought  and  paid  for  the  third  story  of  the  building 
erected  by  J.  Warren  &  Co.  This  gave  them  a  large  and  commodious  hall,  and  was  well  fur- 
nished. The  last  jJayment  on  the  hall  was  made  but  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  fire.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  granted  a  new  charter  in  lieu  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
George  High,  W.  M. ;  Luther  Clark,  S.  W. ;  E.  Wood  Cornes,  J.  W.  Since  its  organization 
the  chair  of  the  W.  M.  has  been  filled  by  Alden  S.  Sanborn,  Barney  Campbell,  M.  G.  Todd, 
George  High,  Luther  Clark,  E.  Wood  Cornes,  Norman  Clark,  Theodore  Yager,  B.  R.  Cowdery, 
John  Forrest,  Henry  Z.  Moulton  and  Eugene  A.  Brown.  Ten  members  of  the  lodge  have  been 
removed  by  death  previous  to  June  1,  1880 — Warren  Hill,  Isaac  D.  Sweat,  Jonas  E.  Haseltine, 
Philo  W.  Jones,  William  L.  Freeman,  S.  E.  Waterhouse,  Isaac  N.  Briggs,  Bela  Warner,  Daniel 
Clark  and  Daniel  W.  Bronson.  The  present  officers  of  the  Lodge  are  Eugene  A.  Brown,  W. 
M. ;  Edward  J.  Whitney,  S.  W. ;  S.  E.  Bronson,  J.  W. ;  George  Elliott,  Treasurer ;  James  H. 
Greening,  Secretary ;  Hugh  A.  Stewart,  S.  D. ;  Deville  W.  Campbell,  J.  D. ;  Manville  D. 
Alvord,  Steward ;  Frank  Robinson,  Steward  ;   Curtis  E.  Whelan,  Tiler. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Association  of  Mazomanie  and  Blach  Earth. — This  association 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1878,  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
jects, and  hold  meetings  twice  each  month  in  Good  Templars'  Hall  in  Mazomanie.  The  meet- 
ings have  usually  been  well  attended,  and  the  time  spent  in  an  agreeable  and  profitable  manner. 
The  present  officers  are  Henry  Howarth,  Mazomanie,  President ;  U.  P.  Stair,  Black  Earth, 
vice  President ;  S.  E.  Bronson,  Mazomanie,  Secretary. 

(xood  Templars. — Mazomanie  Lodge,   No.  65,  I.  0.  G.  T.  (afterward  changed  to  No.  14), 
was  instituted  January  15,  1868,  with  William  Robinson,  W.  C.  T.,  and  John  Howarth,  W.  R. 
*■    The  membership  is  ninety-seven.     The  charter  members  of  this  lodge  were  Rev.  Moses 
K  r^o^'  ^°''®''''  Robotham,  William  Robinson,  Henry  Howarth,  Barney  Campbell,  Mary  Camp- 
bell, Samuel  L.  Hooker,  Ellen  Hooker,  N.  T.  Davies,  Lydia  Rowley,  Eliza  Hall,  Martha  High, 
James  High,  Wells  High,  Lorenzo  Eaton,  Samantha  Eaton,  Milo  Dietz  and  John  Howarth. 
nis  lodge  had  its  records  burned  some  years  ago.     In  1877,  the  lodge  organized  a  public 
rary,  and  now  own  about  two  hundred  volumes  of  choice  literature,  which  it  loans  to  any  who 
Mire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  for  five  cents  a  volume  per  week.     The  officers  of  the 
iMge  for  the  term  commencing  May  1  were  Howard  Elliott,  W.  C.  T. ;  Lillie  Peck,  W.  V.  T. ; 
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Fred  John,  W.  S. ;  Annie  Smith,  "W.  A.  S.;  Frank  Kerr,  W.  F.  S.  ;  Edith  Landpher,  Treas- 
urer ;  Frank  Robinson,  W.  M. ;  Jennie  Bronson,  W.  D.  M. ;  Charles  Thompson,  W.  C. ;  L  H 
Moulton,  W.  S. ;  Anna.Murrish,  W.  G. ;  George  Clifford,  P.  W.  C.  T. ;  0.  E.  Whelan,  L  d! 

United  Workmen. — W.  H.  Burford,  D.  G.  M.  W.,  instituted  Unity  Lodge,  No.  22,'  A.  0." 
U.  W.,  with  nine  charter  members,  who  were  chosen  to  fill  the  various  offices,  as  follows  :  James 
Kaye,  P.  M.  W.  ;  8.  B.  Bronson,.  M.  W. ;  C.  H.  Near,  F. ;  W.  H.  Gleason,  0.;  H.  Z. 
Moulton,  R. ;  T.  F.  Stair,  Financier ;  Samuel  Murrish,  Receiver;  B.  R.  Cowdery,  T. ;  T.  T. 
Huntington,  I.  "W. ;  C.  F.  Zirbel,  0.  W.  The  membership  of  the  order  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increase,  twenty- three  members  being  initiated  between  the  1st  of  January  and  15th  of 
May,  1880,  when  its  membership  was. fifty-seven.  Those  elected  to  the  office  of  M.  W.  since 
its  organization  were  S.  E.  Bronson,  B.  R.  Cowdery,  H.  M.  Green  and  James  Arnold.  At  its 
annual  election  in  January,  1880,  there  were  elected:  James  Arnold,  M.  W. ;  J.  F.  Preston, 
R. ;  G.  F.  Clifford,  F. ;  William  Davidson,  0. ;  H.  H.  Coleman,  G. ;  William  Cork,  Finan- 
cier;  Samuel  Murrish,  Receiver;  C.  A.  Damon,  I.  W. ;  J.  H.  Richards,  0.  W. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry. — Mazomanie  (jrange.  No  318,  P.  of  H.,  was  organized  by 
Deputy  W.  C.  Williams.  The  charter  members  of  the  Grange  were  Stillman  Moulton  and 
wife,  George  F.  Clifford  and  wife,  Luther  Clark  and  wife,  Frederick  Diment  and  wife, 
0.  B.  Hazeltine  and  wife,  George  Seston  and  wife,  L.  0.  Roberts  and  wife,  S.  0.  Davis  and 
wife,  John  Greening  and  wife,  Charles  P.  Kerr  and  wife,  Henry  Powell  and  wife,  0.  W. 
Hazeltine,  John  C.  Fisher,  John  Gray,  John  Ford,  Samuel  Hawley,  Lewis  Seston,  Reuben 
Whitcher,  Patrick  Cory,  George  Alford  and  William  Bowman — total,  32.  On  the  first 
election  for  officers  there  were  elected:  George  F.  Clifford,  Master;  Luther  Clark, 
Overseer ;  Stillman  Moulton,  Lecturer ;  William  Bowman,  Treasurer ;  0.  B.  Hazeltine, 
Secretary ;  Frederick  Diment,  Steward ;  John  Ford,  Assistant  Steward ;  John  Gray, 
Chaplain ;  Charles  Kerr,  Gate  Keeper ;  Mrs.  John  Greening,  Stewardess ;  Mrs.  George 
F.  Clifford,.  Ceres;  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Kerr,  Flora;  Mrs.  L.  0.  Roberts,  Pomona.  From 
the  organization  of  the  Grange  till  June  1,  1880,  there  were  admitted,  by  initiation, 
33,  making  a  total  membership  of  65.  Of  this  number  the  Grange  has  lost,  by  removal  and 
otherwise,  25;  leaving  a  membership  of  40.  It  is  now  on  a  good  substantial  basis,  its 
members  being  firm  believers  in  the  principles  of  the  order,  and  they  are  willing  to  make  sac- 
rifices for  its  best  interests.  At  the  regular  meetings,  subjects  are  discussed  of  prac- 
tical interest,  politics  and  religion  being  tabooed.  George  F.  Clifford  held  the  office  of  Master 
during  the  years  1874  and'  1876  ;  Stillman  Moulton,  1875 ;  Henry  Powell,  1877,  1878  and 
1879.  James  H.  Greening  is  the  present  Master,  with  the  following-named  officers  :  George 
F.  Clifford,  Overseer ;  A.  M.  Benedict,  Lecturer ;  Joseph  Bennett,  Steward ;  Henry  Keely, 
Assistant  Steward  ;  S.  S.  Humphrey,  Chaplain  ;  Charles  Kerr,  Treasurer;  0.  B.  Hazeltine, 
Secretary ;  John  Burchill,  Gate  Keeper  ;  Nellie  Benedict,  Ceres ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Powell,  Pomona; 
Mrs.  Laura  Greening,  Flora ;  Mrs.  M.  E   Hazeltine,  Lady  Assistant  Steward. 

Fire  Department. — In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1873,  a  subscription  paper  was  circulated 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  hook  and  ladder  outfit.  About  $76 
was  raised,  a  truck  wagon,  hooks,  ladders  and  buckets  purchased,  and,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1874,  an  organization  was  effected  under  the  name  of  Mazomanie  Hook  and  Ladder  Company, 
No.  1,  and  William  Butterfield  was  elected  Foreman ;  John  Forrest,  First  Assistant ;  N.  T. 
Davies,  Second  Assistant ;.  D.  W.  Bronson,  Treasurer ;  Richard  Black,  Secretary.  These 
officers  were  continued  until  1876,  when  Charles  J.  Trager  was  elected  Foreman;  D.  R.  Pres- 
ton, First  Assistant ;  J.  A.  J.  Showers,  Second  Assistant ;  Richard  Black,  Secretary ;  T.  W. 
Wilson,  Treasurer. 

Steps  were  now  taken  to  procure  an  engine  and  hose  cart.  The  village  not  being  incor- 
porated, the  town  was  appealed  to  for  aid,  which  was  refused.  The  subscription  paper  was 
again  brought  into  requisition,  and,  through  ithe  special  exertions  of  Charles  J.  Trager,  Rienard 
Black  anfi  T.  W.  Wilson,  some  $1,200  was  raised.  In  the  spring  of  1877,  a  hand-engine  was 
purchased,  together  with  a  hose  cart  and  500  feet  of  rubber  hose.     Just  before  the  arrival  ot 
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the  engine,  and  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1877,  the  large  manufacturing  establishment  of  N.  T. 
Davies  caught  fire  from  the  upsetting  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  destroying  one  wing  of  the  building 
and  causing  a  loss  of  $4,500.  Through  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company, 
assisted  by  citizens,  the  main  building  was  saved.     There  was  no  insurance. 

At  the  annual  election,  May,  1877,  Charles  J.  Trager  was  again  elected  Foreman ;  J.  A. 
J.  Shower,  First  Assistant ;  T.  Huntington,  Second  Assistant ;  L.  C.  Oulmann,  Secretary  ;  T. 
W.  Wilson,  Treasurer.  The  first  fire  at  which  the  engine  was  brought  into  requisition  was 
that  of  a  shed  adjoining  the  barn  of  Mr.  Murrish,  which  occurred  June  1,  1877.  Luckily, 
the  fire  was  soon  extinguished,  with  a  very  nominal  loss.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  unknown. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  the  warehouse  adjoining  the  lumber-yard  was 
burned,  at  a  loss  of  $120.  From  this  warehouse  the  fire  spread  to  the  lumber-yard,  but  was 
soon  extinguished  by  the  fire  department,  the  owner  of  the  yard  experiencing  a  loss  of  $350. 
How  the  fire  originated  was  never  known.  On  the  16th  of  June  previous,  the  barn  of  W.  U. 
Hover  was  burned,  at  a  loss  on  the  barn  of  $75,  and  a  like  amount  for  a  horse. 

The  department  elected  for  its  oiBcers,  in  1878,  Charles  J.  Trager,  Foreman ;  J.  A.  J. 
Shower,  First  Assistant;  George  Wightman,  Second  Assistant;  N.  T.  Davies,  Third  Assistant; 
0.  B.  Vosburgh,  Secretary ;  T.  W.  Wilson,  Treasurer.  At  this  time,  the'  engine  company  and 
the  hook  and  ladder  company  were  consolidated  into  one  fire  department,  the  Third  Assistant 
acting  as  Foreman  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company.  During  this  yearj  the  department  was 
called  out  a  number  of  times,  the  first  being  August  12, 1878,  when  the  grocery  stores  of  Rob- 
son  and  Pearson  were  destroyed,  the  buildings  occupied  by  each  being  owned  by  J.  A.  Schmitz. 
Mr.  Schmitz's  loss  was  $750,  covered  by  insurance;  Pearson's,  $350  ;  Robson's,  $450.  On  the 
28th  day  of  June,  1878,  the  barn  of  James  Carlisle  was  burned,  by  which  he  incurred  a  loss  of 
$800.  This  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  September  22,  of  the  same 
year,  Otto  Geise's  jewelry  store  was  discovered  on  fire,  but  it  was  soon  extinguished,  with  a 
nominal  loss. 

At  the  election  of  officers  of  the  department.  May,  1879,  Charles  J.  Trager  was  elected 
Chief;  J.  A.  J.  Shower,  Foreman;  John  Preston,  First  Assistant;  George  Wightman,  Second 
Assistant;  N.  T.  Davies,  Third  Assistant;  H.  R.  Learnard,  Secretary;  T.  W.  Wilson,  Treas- 
urer. The  department  was  called  out  four  times  this  year,  and  performed  some  effective  service. 
The  first  time  the  alarm  was  given  was  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1879,  on  which  occasion  the 
town  hall  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  $500,  with 
no  insurance.  On  the  24th  of  June  foHowing,  the  brewery  of  Tinker  &  Schleuch  was  burned, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  $3,000,  with  $1,000  insurance.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  S. 
P.  Waldron,  living  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  outside  the  village  limits,  was  the  next  sufferer, 
his  barn  being  destroyed,  with  a  loss  of  $200,  covered  by  insurance. 

March  16,  1880,  the  dwelling-house  of  Herman  Steffon  was  burned.  Loss,  $200;  no 
insurance.  In  May,  this  year,  the  following-named  officers  were  elected :  Charles  J.  Trager, 
Chief;  Thomas  Woolrich,  Foreman;  J.  A.  J.  Shower,  First  Assistant;  George  Wightman, 
Second  Assistant ;  N.  T.  Davies,  Third  Assistant;  H.  R.  Learnard,  Secretary;  T.  W.Wilson, 
Treasurer. 

Oarlide  House. — This  was  the  first  public  house  erected  in  the  village,  and  was  built  by 
ueorge  Butler  in  1855,  and  was  run  by  him  for  some  time,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
House.  It  has  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Hoskins,  Mr.  Yager,  George 
I8fi7 '■  ^^^  '^*'™es  E.  Carlisle,  and  has  been  leased  by  several  parties  at  different  times.  In 
od7,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  who  made  extensive  additions  to  it,  refurnished 
'  ™  gave  the  house  the  reputation  of  being  first- class.  The  house  has  an  excellent  sample 
room  for  commercial  travelers,  and  a  good  livery  in  connection,  under  the  management  of  J.  F. 

f^"''"'  -^<'MS«- — This  house  was  built,  in  1855,  by  Henry  Oowdery.     It  is  a  large,  two- 

Mr  r  *T'  *'^^^*^'  ^'*^  *  ^''^g  added,  20x30,  and  has  accommodations  for  thirty-five  guests. 

•  Oowdery  had  charge  of  the  house,  which  was  then  known  as  the  Mazomanie  Hotel,  until 
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April,  1873,  when  it  was  leased  by  Theodore  Freeman,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  Freeman 
House.  In  1876,  Mr.  Freeman  purchased  the  property,  and  still  continues  to  provide  enter- 
tainment for  numerous  guests. 

Commercial  Rouse. — This  house  was  erected  in  1857,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
railroad,  by  Charles  Williams,  who  continued  to  entertain  travelers  here  until  his  death,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  John  Lester  and  run  by  him  awhile,  then  leased  to  various  parties,  and 
finally,  in  1877,  sold  to  John  Westhauser.  Additions  have  been  built  to  the  house,  from  time  to 
time,  until  now  it  has  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  about  twenty  guests. 

Schmitzs  Block — This  is  one  of  the  most  pretentious  business  blocks  in  the  city,  and  was 
erected  in  1879.  It  has  a  frontage  of  forty-four  feet  and  a  depth  of  fifty-three  feet.  It  is  two 
stories,  with  a  basement.  The  building  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Schmitz,  with  the  exception  of  the 
upper  part,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  public  hall. 

Schmitz  s  Hall. — This  hall  is  44x50  feet,  has  a  sixteen-foot  ceiling,  and  will  accommodate 
about  500  people.  It  hae  a  large  stage  for  concerts,  theatrical  and  other  entertainments.  The 
hall  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1879,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  October  following.  J.  A. 
Schmitz,  proprietor. 

Mazomanie  Mills. — In  1857,  Lynch  and  Walker,  of  Milwaukee,  became  the  owners  of  the 
fine  water-power  on  Section  16,  and  erected  thereon  a  large  and  commodious  flouring- 
mill.  Some  time  after,  William  Sanderson  became  the  owner,  disposing  of  the  same  in  a  short 
time  to  William  Thompson,  who  for  many  years  transacted  a  large  and  profitable  milling  busi 
ness,  giving  employment  to  a  great  number  of  operatives.  In  1876,  the  mill  passed  into  the 
hands  of  E.  Sanderson  &  Co.,  who  made  extensive  alterations  and  improvements,  at  an  outlay 
of  $15,000.  The  mill  has  eight  run  of  stone,  and  manufactures  but  two  grades  of  flour.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  water-powers  in  the  State,  and  is  built  close  to  the  railroad  track.  Having  ready 
access  to  the  markets  and  the  large  grain-growing  districts  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  it  is  enabled 
to  do  a  large  and  profitable  business.  John  B.  Hicks  is  the  present  superintendent  of  the 
mill.  ^^ 

Mazomanie  Custom  Mills. — This  mill  was  built  in  the  town  of  Berry,  by  Cropper  k 
Jacobi,  and  removed  by  them  to  this  place  in  1864,  and  operated  by  Mr.  Cropper  until  1876, 
when  he  sold  his  interest  to  Robert  Patterson.  The  firm  of  Patterson  &  Jacobi  continued  for 
about  two  years,  when  Mr.  Patterson  sold  to  R.  H.  Rung,  who  remained  interested  for  one 
year,  when,  in  January,  1880,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  August  Jacobi.  The  mill  does  cus- 
tom work  almost  exclusively,  and  has  two  run  of  stone. 

Mazomanie  Brewery. — In  1858,  Peter  Wert  erected  a  frame  building,  30x22  feet,  two 
stories,  with  basement,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  lager  beer.  For  some  ten  years  he  con- 
tinued in  the  business,  and  then  disposed  of  it  to  Herman  Black,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Charles 
Schlew  in  1875.  Mr.  Schlew  successfully  conducted  the  business  until  June  24, 1879,  when  the 
building  was  burned,  causing  a  loss  of  |3,000.  Undaunted,  he  at  once  began  rebuilding  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  erecting  a  stone  structure,  98x45  feet,  two  stories,  with  basement,  which 
was  finished  in  about  four  months  from  the  time  of  the  fire.  In  May,  1880,  Mr.  Schlew  sold  to 
Ambrose  Lang,  the  present  proprietor. 

Manufacturing. — In  1860,  John  Warren,  Nathaniel  and  Stillman  Moulton  built  a  large 
three-story  brick  and  stone  building  for  this  purpose,  with  steam  power  and  machinery  for  plan- 
ing, matching,  sawing,  etc.  A  large  business  was  established,  which  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year ;  but  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1865,  a  great  calamity  befell  them,  in  the  loss  by  fire  of 
their  building  and  entire  stock,  prepared  during  the  preceding  winter  ready  for  "  setting  up  mto 
mills.  N.  Moulton  having  withdrawn  in  1863,  the  loss,  amounting  to  $4,000,_fell  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  firm,  and  was  very  severe,  there  being  no  insurance.  In  1867,  George  and  JN. 
T.  Davies,  the  successors  of  J.  Warren  &  Co.,  rebuilt  the  premises  and  made  extensive  additions 
and  improvements,  both  in  buildings  and  machinery,  including  the  establishment  of  a  ""^'^^ 
and  machine  shop.  Among  their  improvements  was  a  20-horse  power  engine.  In  1874,  JN.  1. 
Davies  bought  the  interest  of  his  brother  George,  and  continued  the  business  alone.     On  the 
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lOth  day  of  May,  1877,  the  shop  was  again  burned,  Mr.  Davies  losing  some  $4,000,  on  which 
there  was  no  insurance.  With  commendable  energy,  he  rebuilt  and  proceeded  with  his  business 
aa  though  nothing  had  happened.  In  busy  seasons,  he  has  employed  as  high  as  twenty  five  hands 
in  the  various  departments  of  his  business. 

Carriage  Shop. — Charles  J.  Trager  commenced  business  on  a  small  scale  in  1864,  in  the 
rear  of  a  blacksmith  shop,  but  by  industry  and  integrity  won  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
80  much  so  that  the  increase  in  his  business  caused  him  to  erect,  in  1868,  his  present  commodious 
shop  for  his  own  special  use.  This  shop  is  of  brick,  the  wood-shop  being  25x25,  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  blacksmith-shop  28x50.  The  building  is  two  stories,  the  upper  being  used  as  a 
paint  and  finishing  shop.  Mr.  Trager  usually  employs  eight  men,  and  has  always  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  fine  carriage-work  and  fine  sleighs  in  their  season.  About  two-thirds  of  his  work  is  upon 
orders,  the  balance  for  the  general  trade. 

Carriage  Shop. — John  Parman  commenced  business  on  a  small  scale  in  1858,  and  in  1864, 
being  unable  to  fill  his  orders  from  the  little  shop  then  occupied  by  him,  he  erected  a  large 
two-story  brick,  and  commenced  manufacturing  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  While  doing  all 
kinds  of  wood  work,  he  has  for  several  years  turned  his  attention  specially  to  the  manufacture 
of  carriages,  his  work  in  that  line  giving  good  satisfaction.     Six  men  find  employment  in  his 


Wagon  and  Blacksmith  Shop. — C.  E.  Whelan,  in  1859,  moved  to  the  village  and  opened 
a  repair  shop,  continuing  in  that  line  for  six  years,  when  he  commenced  manufacturing  wagons 
and  carriages.  In  January,  1878,  his  shop  was  burned,  causing  a  loss  of  $800,  with  no  insur- 
ance.   He  immediately  re-erected  a  larger  and  better  shop  upon  the  same  site. 

Badger  State  Creamery  and  Cheese  Factory. — This  important  enterprise  was  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1875,  by  Humphrey  &  Sherwin,  under  the  name  of  Mazomanie  Cheese 
Factory,  The  firm  continued  to  operate  it  two  years,  when  Mr.  Sherwin  retired.  Daniel 
Humphrey  then  continued  the  business  two  years  longer,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  a  joint 
stock  company  was  organized  under  the  name  of  Badger  State  Creamery  and  Cheese  Factory, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500.  Their  factory  is  well  arranged  for  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese,  and  they  now  continue  in  operation  during  the  entire  year,  turning  their  attention 
to  either  the  one  article  or  the  other,  as  the  market  may  demand.  At  their  annual  election  in 
the  spring  of  1880,  Daniel  Humphrey  was  elected  President ;  A.  Benedict,  Secretary ;  Sam- 
uel Meurrish,  Treasurer. 


TOO   LATE   FOR  INSERTION   IN   PROPER   PLACE. 


MADISON. 

JOHN  W.  HUDSOIS,  Superintendent  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Madison  Manufacturing 
Company;  was  born  in  New  York  in  1834,  and  at  the  age  of  11  (1845)  he  came  West,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  Madison  and  vicinity  from  that  date  ;  for  fifteen  years  he  was  a  grain  and  produce  dealer  at  the 
depot  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Eailway  ia  Madison  ;  he  began  business  here  the  season  be- 
fore the  railroad  was  completed  to  Madison  ;  was  obliged  to  draw  all  the  grain  with  teams  to  Stoughton  ; 
before  attaining  his  majority  he  taught  school  two  years  in  Milton  and  vicinity,  Rock  Co.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1853,  to  Miss  Rachel  Garrison,  of  Milton  ;  they  have  had  five  children ;  one  died  in  childhood  ; 
two  live  in  Madison,  and  two  are  married.  His  residence  is  the  "  Mills  Place,"  which  contains  20  acres  ; 
about  two  miles  from  the  capitol,  in  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove ;  he  has  been  ten  years  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  OrHer  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  served  three  terms  as  Officer  and  two  terms  as 
Representative  ;  he  is  also  a  Good  Templar  ;  he  has  never  essayed  politics  except  once,  in  1869,  when  he 
nearly  overcame  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  canvass  for  Representative  in  General  Assembly.  In  Aug. 
1862,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  D  of  the  23d  W.  V.  I. ;  Col.  J.  J.  Guppey,  commanding ;  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  the  fall  of  1863,  because  of  disease  contracted  in  the  army  ;  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  and  was  a  portion  of  the  time  on  detached  duty  in  New  Orleans.  He  is  the  manager  and  one-fourth 
owner  of  the  "  Orchard  Farm,"  containing  670  acres  ;  this  has  the  most  expensive  farm  improvements  and 
is  called  the  finest  farm  in  Dane  Co.  He  owns  real  estate  in  Florida  and  Kansas  ;  he  owns  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  "  Madison  Manufacturing  Co."  and  is  Superintendent  of  the  establishment,  which  is  located 
on  Fourth  street,  near  the  University  ;  they  employ  an  average  of  thirty  men  in  their  general  foundry  and 
jobbing  machine  shop  ;  the  association  is  incorporated,  and  the  officers  are  :  President,  J.  M.  Bowman ; 
Vice  President,  F.  J.  Lamb  ;  Superintendent,  J.  W.  Hudson  ;  Secretary,  H.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hudson  has 
always  been  an  active,  practical  man  ;  he  has  superior  executive  ability  ;  is  always  busy  but  nevertheless 
finds  ample  time  to  meet  the  social  claims  resulting  from  the  varied  relations  of  life ;  prudence  and  indus- 
try are  his  prominent  characteristics. 


TOWN    OF   CHRISTIANA. 

GEOSfrE  DOW,  Cambridge  ;  is  a  native  of  Perthshire,   Scotland,   and  was  born  Jan.    9, 

1808.    He  will,  therefore,  have  attained  the  age  of  73  years  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year.     A  young 

ffian  of  the  age  of  22  years,  he  severed  his  connection  with  his  native  country,  and  alone  came  to  America. 

lois  was  m  the  year  1830,  and  at  a  time  when  but  little  was  known  respecting  America  among  the  people 

ot  the  Old  World.    In  1840,  he  made  a  purchase  of  Government  land  in  Dane  County,  and  since  has  been 

a  permanent  resident  thereof— his  home  being  at  Cambridge,  in  the  town  of  Christiana.     Of  course,  the 

interior  of  the  State  (then  a  Territory)  was  entirely  new.  In  1847,  he  built  a  hotel  at  Cambridge,  the  first 

constructed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.    About  this  time,  the  water-power  was  improved  at  the  place 

I       a  Carpenter,  who  was  aided  in  the  work  by  Mr.  Joseph  Keys.     A  saw-mill  was  erected,  and 

also  a  flouring-mill.     In  1854,  this  property  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dow,  who  made 

eitensive  improvements  thereon.     The  flouring-mill  was  a  profitable  investment,  being  located  in  a  fine 

wteat-growing  region.     In  1863,  he  erected  a  woolen-factory.     In  1874,  he  constructed  at  that  place  a 

^eese-factory.    In  1877,  he  purchased  a  one-half  interest  in  the  Stoughton  flouring-mills,  at  Stoughton, 

IS.,  and  became  one  of  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  Stoughton  State  Bank,  which  was  organized  in 

e  same  year.     Previously,  in  1867,  he  built  a  fine  store  in  Cambridge,  and  went  into  partnership,  in  the 

settl^""      ™°^^'  ^*'^  '^'  ^^  Carpenter,  Esq.,  of  Beloit.     In  the  matter  of  improvements,  in  the  early 

ement  of  the  county,  Mr.  Dow  has  been  among  the  foremost.     Previous  to  his  settlement  in  Dane 
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County,  lie  was  Probate  Judge  of  Jefferson  County.  This  was  during  the  years  1847-48.  He  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  same  county  in  1849.  In  matters  of  town  business,  he  has,  at  various  times,  held  every 
office,  from  Chairman  to  Pathmaster.  In  connection  with  Ex-Gov.  Taylor,  as  Commissioners  for  the  Poor 
they  purchased  the  site  and  erected  the  present  Dane  County  Poor-House.  In  all  these  relations  Mr.  Dow  has 
held  a  steady  and  undeviating  course  of  rectitude.  He  has  accumulated  a  handsome  property,  and  in  such 
accumulation  there  has  been  no  stain  of  dishonor.  Inheriting  an  unusually  vigorous  constitution,  and 
acquiring  good  habits  of  lifcihehas  attained  to  a  vigorous  old  age,  and  bids  fair  to  live  many  years  to  come. 
In  politics,  he  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  understands  well  the  theory  of  the  American  Government.  He 
is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  conversationalist,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  history  of  his  native  land,  her 
traditions,  her  poets  and  her  poetry,  and  exhibits,  in  his  person  and  manner,  traits  of  Scottish  character 
and  pertinacity  almost  as  strong  and  pronounced  as  though  he  had  but  yesterday  bidden  farewell  to  his 
Highland  home.  He  has  reared  a  family  of  three  sons,  two  of  whom  are  established  in  business  in  Stough- 
ton,  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  the  wife  William  Blacklock,  of  Placerville,Cal.,  and  died 
there  in  1865. 

Mr.  Dow  was  married  to  Miss  Janet  Black,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1833.  She  is  still 
living,  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  of  domestic  nature.  Their  married  life  has  been  essentially  a  pleasant 
one,  and  they  are  apparently  as  happy  to-day  in  each  other's  society  as  when  they  mutually  took  their 
marriage  vows  at  the  altar.  Honored  and  respected  in  the  community  in  which  they  have  lived  so  long, 
we  hope  this  aged  pioneer  and  his  excellent  companion  may  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  well-spent  life. 
His  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  early  history  of  Cambridge,  and  will  be  remembered  with 
kindly  feelings  by  all  the  old  pioneers,  by  their  posterity,  and  by  later*comers  so  long  as  Cambridge  has  a 
name. 
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ABIJAH  ABBOTT  &  SON,  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  foreign  and  American  marble  and 
granite,  on  Main  street,  near  court  house,  Madison,  Wis.  Manufacture  all  varieties  of  articles  in  marble, 
such  aa  table  tops,  mantles  and  monuments. 

LEVI  ALDEX,  born  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  July  24,  1815;  educated  at  Union  College,  Scbe- 
nectady,  N.  Y.  Married  Sarah  A.  Leach,  July  26,  1844,  at  Fleming,  N.  Y.  ;  had  five  daughters — Mary 
E.,  now  Mrs.  George  Judkins,  of  Claremont,  N.  H. ;  Frances  B.,  now  Mrs.  F.  C.  Cook,  of  Janeaville, 
Wis. ;  Louisa  J.,  now  Mrs.  T.  W.  Evans,  of  Madison,  Wis.  ;  Sarah  L.,  now  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Hattie  L.  Alden,  of  Madison,  Wis.  July  4,  1845,  arrived  at  Janesville,  Wis.;  August 
14  same  year  commenced  publication  of  the  Janesville  Gazette,  of  which  he  was  editor  and  proprietor 
till  1855.  In  1856,  elected  as  member  of  Assembly  for  the  Janesville  district;  in  1858,  elected  Clerk  of 
the  Rock  County  Circuit  Court,  which  office  he  held  for  eight  successive  years;  in  1867,  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Printing,  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  which  position  he  held  till  1873, 
at  which  time  he  took  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  State  Journal,  where  he  has  ever  since  remained. 
During  residence  in  New  York,  was  Principal  for  two  years  of  the  Cayuga  Academy,  and  after  removing 
to  Janesville,  was  Principal  of  the  academy  at  thatplace  for  about  the  same  length  of  time. 

WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  History  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; was  born  in  Northboro,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1830;  he  fitted  for  college  partly  at  home  and  partly 
at  Leicester  Academy  and  Roxbury  Latin  School ;  he  entered  Harvard  in  1847,  and  graduated  in  1851 ; 
he  then  taught  for  three  years  as  private  instructor  in  New  York  City ;  in  1854,  he  went  to  Europe,  study- 
ing one  term  of  six  months  at  Berlin  and  one  at  Goettingen ;  he  then  went  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1855, 
giving  three  months  at  Rome  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  topography  of  the  Ancient  City ;  he  next  visited 
Naples  and  Glreeoe,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1856  ;  for  the  next  seven  years,  Prof  Allen  taught 
in  the  English  and  Classical  School  in  West  Newton,  Mass.  He  was  married,  July  2,  1862,  to  Mary  T. 
Lambert,  of  West  Newton,  Mass. ;  she  died  March  25,  1865,  leaving  one  child — Katharine.  He  spent 
two  years  in  the  South  in  the  service  of  the  Freedmen's  and  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  returning  to 
the  North  in  1865  ;  he  was  for  one  year  the  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  and  one  year  in  Bagleswood  Military  Academy.  Perth  Amtoy,  N.  J.,  and  in  1867  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  Ancient  Languages  and  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  in  1870, 
his  chair  was  changed  to  that  of  Latin  and  History,  and  this  position  he  continues  to  hold ;  since  1861,  he 
has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  general  literature,  and  a  well-known  author  of  several  standard  classical  works ; 
'lull  account  of  his  publications  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  authors  in  this  volume.  He  was  married, 
June  30, 1868,  to  Miss  Margaret  L.  Andrews,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. ;  they  have  three  children — Andrews, 
■Viluam  W.  and  Philip.  Their  home  is  on  Langdon  street,  is  a  substantial  brick  residence,  surrounded 
™  spacious  grounds,  well  ornamented.  Prof.  Allen  is  a  Director  of  the  Madison  Free  Library,  and  a 
■trustee  of  Unitarian  Church ;  as  a  teacher  of  Latin,  he  is  precise  and  accurate,  he  lays  especial  stress 
ipon  literary  and  historical  point  of  view ;  his  favorite  field  of  investigation  is  history  and  antiquities, 
particularly  those  of  Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  is  probable  that  no  American  scholar  has  a  better 
wowledge  of  Roman  antiquities  than  Prof.  Allen. 
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PROF.  JOHIV  J.  ATVDEB^ON,  A.  M.,  Princ'pal  of  Monona  Academy;  he  was  born 
in  1841,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Skien,  in  Southeastern  Norway;  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1843,  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Norway,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.;  he  entered  the  Preparatory 
Department  of  Beloit  College  in  1860  ;  graduated  from  Beloit  College  in  the  Class  of  '69 ;  his  health 
preventing  continuous  study,  he  taught  several  terms  in  the  public  schools  while  pursuing  his  college 
course,  and  also,  while  in  college,  he  taught  classes  in  the  preparatory  department.  He  also  enlisted  with 
the  hundred-day  men,  and  served  five  months  in  Co.  I,  40th  W.  V.  I.  On  graduation,  he 'immediately 
took  charge  of  Marshall  Academy,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  remained  five  years  ;  in  the  next  two  years,  he 
completed  the  regular  theological  course,  mainly  at  Philadelphia;  in  1876,  he  was  elected  Principal 
of  Monona  Academy,  which  position  he  now  holds.  The  attendance  is  quite  uniform  at  seventy-five  stu- 
dents, all  Norwegians.  He  was  married,  in  1873,  to  Miss  Harriet  Atwood  Mattson,  of  Lake  Mills;  they 
have  one  child — Henry  C;  she  was  for  four  years  Preceptress  at  Marshall  Academy,  and  is  a  lady  of 
literary  and  general  culture ;  she  is  a  correspondent  of  several  periodicals,  and  has  published  some  popular 
translations  of  Norse  literature ;  she  is  in  delicate  health.  Prof.  Anderson  is  correspondent  of  several 
church  journals  and  other  publications  ;  he  has  the  manuscript  of  a  Norwegian  Reader  nearly  ready  for 
publication ;  his  library  numbers  about  one  thousand  volumes,  and  its  literary,  classic  and  scientific 
departments  are  well  selected.  He  has  been  especially  successful  in  teaching  mathematics,  and  has  also 
given  much  attention  to  the  languages  of  the  North — Old  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon — and  is  a  close  student 
of  English  literature. 

RASMUS  B.  AlVDERSOBT,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  he  is  the  first  native-born  citizen  of  Wisconsin  honored  with  a  full 
professorship  in  the  institution ;  he  was  born  Jan.  12,  1846,  in  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  his  parents  came 
to  America  from  Norway  in  1835  ;  his  father  was  Bjbrn  Anderson,  the  noted  pioneer  leader;  his  mother, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Von  Krogh,  of  the  army  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  his  father  was  the  leader  of  the 
first  large  company  of  emigrants  that  came  from  Norway  to  the  United  States ;  he  settled  in  Wisconsin  in 
September,  1841.  He  early  evinced  energy  and  love  of  learning,  got  through  the  home  common  school 
at  12,  and  sought  further  instruction  of  the  Lutheran  parish  priest,  who  endeavored  to  secure  his  talents 
for  the  church  ;  at  14,  he  began  to  shape  his  own  career ;  was  three  years  at  Decorah  College,  Iowa,  and 
except  during  that  time,  directed  his  own  studies,  while  supporting  himself;  in  June,  1866j  he  became 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Modern  Languages  at  Albion  Academy,  in  his  native  county;  this  position  he 
held  nearly  three  years,  drawing  into  the  institution  a  large  number  of  Scandinavian  pupils  ;  he  spent  one 
season  as  student  in  the  post-graduate  course  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  he  was  appointed  instructor 
in  languages  in  that  institution  in  the  summer  of  1869,,which  position  he  held  till  1875,  when  the  chair 
of  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literature  was  created  for  him,  which  position  he  continues  to  fill  with 
credit  and  ability.  His  purpose,  which  is  now  bearing  fruit,  has  been  to  draw  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Scandinavians  of  the  Northwest  into  the  American  common  schools  and  universities.  The  Scandinavian 
priests  establish  parochial  schools  and  church  colleges,  and  would  keep  their  people  in  isolated  communi- 
ties. Prof  Anderson's  controversies  with  them  have  concerned  this  tendency.  His  motto  is-,  "  Whoso- 
ever directly  or  indirectly  opposes  the  American  common  school  is  an  enemy  of  education,  liberty  and 
progress ;  opposition  to  the  common  school  is  treason  to  our  country."  He  has  brought  to  the  university 
an  average  yearly  attendance  of  twenty-five '  Scandinavian  students,  and  the  number  is  constantly 
increasing.  He  was  married,  in  July,  1868,  to  Miss  B.  Carina  Olson,  of  Cambridge.  Wis. ;  she  is 
a  native  of  Norway ;  they  have  three  children — Carletta  C,  George  K.  and  Hjalmar  Odin.  Their  resi- 
dence is  on  Washington  avenue.  Since  1877,  he  has  been  Librarian  of  the  university.  Through  his 
agency  was  obtained  the  "  John  A.  Johnson  fund,"  for  the  aid  of  indigent  Scandinavian  students,  and 
"  Miner's "  library  of  over  one  thousand  choice  Scandinavian  works.  Ole  Bull,  the  world-renowned 
violinist,  rendered  him  much  assistance  in  founding  his  library ;  he  also  gained  valuable  contributions  when 
in  Norway  with  the  distinguished  violinist  in  1872  and  1873.  He  is  one  of  the  State  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Platteville  Normal  Schools.  His  first  contributions  for  the  press  were  made  in  1865,  at  the  age  of 
19.  He  has  accumulated  a  large,  unique  private  Scandinavian  library.  He  reads  English,  Anglo  Saxon, 
all  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  modern  and  old  German,  French,  Greek  and  Latin.  He  has  lectured 
extensively  in  the  Northwest,  both  in  English  and  Norwegian,  and,  in  1 877-78,  gave  by  invitation  four 
lectures  on  "  Norse  Mythology,"  the  "  Niblung  Story,"  etc.,  before  the  Baltimore  Peabody  Institute,  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  houses;  in  1875,  he  v^s  elected  honorary  member  of  the  Icelandic  Literary 
Society;  in  1877,  and  again  in  1879,  he  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  "  Congres  International  des  Amen- 
canistes,"  and,  in  1880,  was  made  member  of  a  Danish  society  for  the  promulgation  of  old  Norse  hterature. 
Because  of  his  translations,  works  and  lectures,  Prof  Anderson  has  been  called  the  father  of  Norse  litera- 
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tare  in  America.  As  a  contributor  to  the  periodical  press,  and  as  an  author  of  books  for  general  reading, 
no  other  citizen  of  Wisconsin  has  gained  so  extended  a  reputation  ;  his  publications,  both  iu  the  English 
languaee  and  the  Norwegian,  show  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prolific  writers  of  the  country. 
His  works  are  of  cosmopolitan  reputation.  Biographies  of  the  Professor  have  been  published  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  An  interesting  enumeration  of  his  literary  labors  appears  in  the  chapter  on 
Authors  in  this  volume.  Prof.  Anderson  has  received  appreciative  reviews  of  books  from  many  of  the 
ablest  critics  both  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  The  idea  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Leif  Brikson, 
claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  America,  was  first  suggested  by  Prof.  Anderson  ;  by  the  co-operation  of 
influential  Scandinavian  friends,  especially  in  Boston,  a  sum  sufficient  has  been  raised,  and  the  monument 
will  soon  adorn  Post  Office  Square  in  Boston.  As  a  teacher  of  Scandinavian  languages,  Prof.  Anderson 
is  painstaking,  thorough  and  very  enthusiastic ;  he  is  popular  with  the  students  under  his  instruction,  and 
has  a  happy  faculty  of  filling  their  minds  with  the  zeal  so  characteristic  of  himself  as  an  educator  and 
writer.  Although  circumstances  and  devotion  to  his  work  have  led  Prof  Anderson  into  sundry  sharp 
public  controversies,  he  is  in  his  private  intercourse  a  thoroughly  genial  man,  loyal  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  Socially,  he  is  affable  and  unpretentious,  yet  a  tireless  worker.  Although  still  a  young  man,  he  has 
accomplished  enough  to  satisfy  many  for  a  long  life.  His  career  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  growth  of 
power. 

S.  J.  ASKEW,  (nee  Livesey),  millinery  and  fancy  goods,  also  agent  for  E.  Butteriok  & 
Co.'s  patterns ;  she  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  of  English  parentage,  and  the  eldest  of  twelve  children ; 
came  to  Madison  in  1853,  and  this  city  has  since  been  her  home  ;  was  educated  in  Madison  and  Sauk  City, 
Wis.  Her  mother  died  Christmas,  1372,  and  in  July,  1873,  she  opened  a  general  millinery  store,  and  the 
same  season  secured  the  agency  for  Butteriok's  patterns;  her  store  is  in  Ogden's  Block,  and  residence  corner 
of  Dayton  street  and  Wisconsin  avenue.  She  was  married,  Dec.  31,  1879,  to  Charles  Askew,  a  machinist 
and  veteran  mechanic  if  Madison,  whoowns  shop  corner  Lake  and  King  streets  ;  he  is  a  native  of  En- 
gland ;  both  are  Episcopalians ;  she  is  a  member  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

GEN.  DAVID  AT  WOOD  was  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  December,U815  ;  he  belongs  to  a  vigor- 
ous and  long-lived  family  ;  his  father  at  the  age  of  90  was  living  at  the  old  homestead ;  like  most  New  England 
boys,  young  Atwood  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  and  attended  the  district  school  in  the  win- 
ter; the  summers  being  short  in  that  latitude,  the  work  was  continuous;  there  was  but  little  time  for 
relaxation,  none  for  idleness  ;  the  winters  were  severely  cold,  and  the  pathway  to  school  was  frequently 
obstructed  by  snow  drifts ;  in  his  16th  year,  he  accompanied  an  older  brother  to  Hamilton,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  commenced  working  at  a  printer's  case ;  his  employers  were  law-book  publishers  ;  he  re- 
mained there  five  years  and  became  master  of  his  craft  before  visiting  home  ;  after  this  he  traveled  for  a 
number  of  years ;  visited  every  place  of  note  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  every  organized 
county  in  Indiana  ;  Chicago  he  remembers  as  a  village  in  a  swamp,  with  muddy  and  almost  impassable 
streets,  and  a  little  wooden  hotel  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  Tremont  House ;  he  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  West  and  had  a  tempting  offer  to  engage  in  business  in  Cincinnati,  but  declined,  and  re- 
turned to  Hamilton  in  1839,  where,  with  his  brother,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Hamilton 
Palladium,  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  he  continued  for  five  years  ;  the  paper  paid  expenses  and  nothing 
more ;  overworked  and  broken  in  health  in  the  political  campaign  that  culminated  in  the  defeat  of  Clay,  a 
campaign  so  gallantly  fought  and  so  foolishly  lost,  Col.  Atwood  set  his  face  to  the  westward,  determined  to 
abandon  the  editorial  lifei ;  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Freeport,  111.  ;  at  that  time  it  took  nearly  six  weeks 
of  slow  and  toilsome  travel  to  got  from  Hamilton  to  his  new  home.  In  the  summer  of  1845,  he  put  in  a 
crop  of  wheat,  was  very  hopeful,  but  the  crop  failed  ;  then  tried  sheep,  and  one-half  of  the  flock  died  the 
first  winter;  misfortune  followed  misfortune,  and.  he  was  surrounded  by  distress  and  discouragement  on 
every  side.  Two  years  spent  on  a  farm  had  restored  his  health  and  exhausted  his  funds,  and  furnished 
turn  with  all  of  the  experience  in  agriculture  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  indulge  in  ;  selling  out,  he  determined 
w  engage  again  in  editorial  labors ;  no  place  seemed  so  attractive  to  him  then  as  the  thriving  Territory  of 
VVisconsin;  in  casting  about  for  a  good  place  to  settle,  he  found  no  spot  so  inviting  as  Madison,  the  capital 
01  the  Territory,  and  on  reaching  it  he  immediately  became  connected  with  the  Madison  Express.  The 
capital  was  then  a  small  village.and  there  was  but  little  business  such  as  was  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
""i?j-      P*^^''"  printing  ;  his  duties  were  arduous  and  varied  ;  to  use  his  own  words  in  the  Dane  Co.  press, 

Mitor,  reporter,  compositor,  foreman  and  all  hands."  He  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  convened  at  Madison,  and  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
oonal  Convention.     In  September,  1852,  Gen.  Atwood  commenced  the   publication  of  the   DailT/  State 

ournal,  and  still  continues  it ;  about  a  year  after  the  Journal  was  established,  he  associated  with  him  the 
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Hon.  Horace  Rublee,  now  Minister  resident  of  the  United  States  to  Switzerland  ;  the  Journal  took  a 
leading  position,  became  firmly  established  and  is  increasing  in  usefulness ;  it  is  Republican  in  politics 
enterprising  and  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  ;  its  power  has  always  been  wielded  for  the  pub- 
lic good  ;  it  is  the  life  work  and  monument  of  Gren.  Atwood ;  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  1854,  and  was  appointed,  in  1855,  Clerk  of  the  first  Republican 
Assembly  ever  elected.  In  1858,  he  was  commissioned  Major  G-eneral  of  the  5th  Division  of  State 
militia.  lu  1860,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  appointed  United  States  Assessor 
upon  the  creation  of  that  office ;  he  was  Mayor  of  Madison  in  1868.  In  January,  1870,  Hon.  B.  F. 
Hopkins,  member  of  Congress,  died,  and  Mr.  Atwood  was  at  once  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created 
without  any  opposing  candidate ;  he  took  his  seat  on  the  23d  day  of  February,  1870,  He  obtained 
appropriations  for  completing  and  furnishing  the  United  States  Court  House  and  Post  Office  at  Madison  ; 
he  labored  diligently  for  the  passages  of  these  bills,  and  declined  re-election.  He  has  been  thirteen 
years  Treasurer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  ;  twenty-four  years  a  Director,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  President  of  the  Madison  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  for  years  Trustee  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane.     The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Atwood  was  Mary  Sweeney. 

DAVID  BACK  is  the  son  of  Peter  and  Willina  Back,  and  was  born  in  Prussia,  Oct.  2,  1852! 
came  to  America  with  his  parents,  and  direct  to  Barry,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  about  twenty-six  years  ao;o ;  for 
about  twenty-two  years,  was  settled  on  a  farm  ;  in  1876,  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and,in  1878,  he 
began  his  present  business.  July  6,  1873,  Mr.  B.  was  married  to  Miss  Christina  Von  Hatten,  who  wa» 
born  in  Pennsylvania  Aug.  1,  1854.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  have  had  four  children,  of  whom  but  one  is 
now  living,  viz.,    Flora,  who  was  born  July  4,  1875  ;  they  belong  tothe  German  Catholic  Church. 

MYRON  T.  BAILiEY  was  born  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,"Sept.  21, 1831 ;  came  to  the  town  of 
Sun  Prairie,  Dane  Co.,  in  September,  1846  (with  his  father,  who  died  there  July  31,  1872,  a 
native  of  Manchester,  Vt.)  ;  remained  there  until  about  1851,,  then  came  to  Madison  and  clerked  in 
post  office,  and  studied  law  about  a  jear ;  afterward  he  went  to  Appleton,  spent  one  year  in  school  in  Law- 
rence University  Preparatory  Department ;  then  was  at  Sun  Prairie  one  year ;  in  1856,  he  was  elected 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Dane  Co.,  and  has  lived  in  Madison  ever  since  ;  was  Assistant  Treasury  Agent  several 
years  ;  member  of  Council  four  years ;  for  about  two  years  before  the  close  of  the  war  he  wa.s  in 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  in  Commissary  Department.  Was  married  at  Hartland,  Waukesha  Co.,  Dec. 
13,  1855,  to  Marian  E.  Wightman  ;  she  was  born  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  had  one  son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Bailey  is  now  serving  his  fourth  term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  is  a  member  of  the 
Temple  of  Honor,  Madison  Relief  Association  and  Madison,  Yacht  Club  ;  was  the  first  Commodore  of 
the  Yacht  Club,  and  held  the  position  three  years.  ' 

PHIXE  AS  BAIiDWIX  was  born  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Kent  Co.,  Canada  West,  Dec.  4, 1824; 
is  the  son  of  David  S.  Baldwin,  who  settled  on  Sec.  26,  in  the  town  of  Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1849,  and 
died  in  the  fall  of  1854.  Phineas  B.  lived  in  Canada  previous  to  his  coming  to  Wisconsin  ;  was  in  St.  Catha- 
rines, some  time,  and  was  engaged  in  wood-turning  and  storekeeping,  prior  to  coming  to  Dane  Co.,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  locating  on  Sec.  34,  which  property  he  still  owns  ;  has  been  Supervisor  of  his  town  about 
fifteen  years,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  twenty  years.;  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1872  and  1877  ;  elected 
Sheriff  in  the  fall  of  1878.     Was  married  at  Janesville,  April  \2,  1855,  to  Eliza  M.  Montgomery. 

ALOIVZO  G.  BARKER,  freight  and  ticket  agent  of  C.  &.  N.  W.  R.  R.  ;  was  born  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  in  1846,  and  in  1855  came  to  Blooming  Grove  Township,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  lived  until  1862 ;  he 
was  educated  with  his  uncle,  in  Lee  Center,  Lee  Co.,  111.  ;  from  1863  to  1874,  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Express  Company.  Was  married,  in  1870,  to  Miss  C.  H.  Clapp,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  died 
in  1874 ;  in  March,  1876,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  in  present  capacity.  His 
present  wife's  maiden  name  was  Ida  Karne,  of  Madison,  and  they  were  married  in  1877  ;  they  have  one 
daughter,  Bessie  L.  He  was  the  first  Republican  Alderman  elected  from  the  Third  Ward  ;  is  a  member  of 
the  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.;  family  affiUate  with  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  owns  a  farm  of  50  acres,  between  Second 
and  Third  Lakes,  and  is  devoted  to  general  farming ;  owns  a  residence,  corner  of  Jemfer  and  Brearly  streets. 
Third  Ward  ;  is  a  genial,  competent  official,  and  a  respected  citizen. 

CAPT.  FRANK  BARNES,  proprietor  of  the  Scutanawhequon  (Fire  Canoe)  ;  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island  in  October,  1829;  is  the  son  of  Amos  and  Margaret  Dickens  Barnes,  of  Westerly,  R.  l-i 
both  grandfathers  were  seafaring  men  and  coasters  ;  Frank  worked  several  years  as  carpenter  and  joiner ;  he 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856,  and  settled  in  Whitewater,  Walworth  Co.,  where  for  eight  years  he  worked  at 
his  trade  ;  he  built  several  row  and  sail  boats,  and  in  1864,  he  built  the  side-wheel  steamer  "  Scutanawbe- 
quon,"  and  launched  it  July  21,  1864,  on  Lake  Monona  ;  this  was  t\^e,  first  steamer  on  the  Four  Lakes; 
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hia  present  boat  is  the  third  one  built  by  him,  and  named  "  Scutanawbequon,"  which  he  says  means  "  Fire 
Came."  He  was  married  in  October,  1867,  to  Miss  Kate  G.  Tarr,  of  Whitewater,  Wis.  In  1870,  he 
bought  10  acres  of  land  on  southwest  bank  of  Lake  Monona,  including  the  old  Indian  garden  and  water- 
ing-plaee  known  as  "  Winnequah,"  which  signifies  "  good  water  ;  "  to  this  point  he  runs  his  boat  at  brief 
intervals  from  "  Angle  Worm  Station."  Mrs.  Barnes  is  an  Episcopalian.  Capt.  Barnes  is  a  social  philos- 
opher well  known  to  pleasure-seekers  in  Madison. 

Q.  H.  BA.RRON  was  born  in  Rockingham,  at  Saxton's  River  Village,  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  May 
26  18l0-  moved  from  thereto  Mount  Morris,N.  Y.,in  1824,  engaged  in  mercantile  business  most  of  the  time 
at  Nunda,  for  about  ten  years  prior  to  his  coming  to  Wisconsin,  in  September,  1844,  and  in  December  of  same 
year  he  located  at  Fox  Lake  ;  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  has  since  resided 
there'  engaged  in  farming  on  Sees.  33,  34,  Township  12,  Range  13,  and  remained  at  that  business  most  of 
the  time  until  1868 ;  was  part  of  the  time  engaged  in  keeping  hotel  at  Fox  Lake  ;  after  1868  his  sole  bus- 
iness was  hotel-keeping,  until  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  public  property  ;  since  liv- 
ing at  Fox  Lake,  he  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  twenty-seven  years.  Chairman  Board  of  Super- 
visors twice.  Assessor  twelve  years,  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1857  and  in  1862  ;  was  Assistant  Ser- 
geant-at  Arms  in  1858.  Married  at  Nunda,  September,  1835,  Sylvia  H.  Ashley;  she  was  born  in  Whites-- 
boro,  Oneida  Co.,   N.  Y.     Now  resides  at  Fox  Lake.     Mr.  Barron  is  still  a  resident  of  Fox  Lake. 

JOHN  BASCOM,  LiL.  JD.,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  holds  an 
emineot  position  as  a  writer  on  philosophy,  psychology,  aesthetics  and  the  social  soiencis ;  a  comprehensive 
notice  of  his  literary  labors  appears  in  this  volume  in  the  chapter  on  Authors  ;  Dr.  Bascom  was  born  on 
the  Ist  day  of  May,  1827,  in  Genoa,  N.  Y.  His  father,  John  Bascom,  was  a  Congregational  clergyman 
in  Chester,  Mass. ;  his  grandfather,  Aaron  Bascom,  was  also  a  Congregational  preacher ;  he  fitted  for 
college  at  Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1849 ;  he  took  a  course  in 
theology  at  Auburn  and  at  Andover,  graduating  at  the  latter  Seminary  in  1855  ;  since  that  time  he  has 
been  an  exceedingly  diligent  and  productive  author  of  books  and  of  contributions  to  our  periodical  litera- 
ture; in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  he  read  law  one  year,  but  did  not  enter  upon  its  practice.  He  was  married  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1852,  to  Miss  Abbie  Burt,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  who  died  in  August,  1854, 
leaving  no  issue.  In  1855,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Williams  College;  a  severe  affection 
of  the  eyes  had  rendered  him  nearly  blind,  and  for  the  first  six  years  of  his  professorship,  all  his  literary 
work,  both  of  acquisition  and  composition,  was  performed  by  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis.  Amherst  College, 
in  1873,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Grinnell  College,  in  1875,  that  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity:  he  continued  to  occupy  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  in  Williams  College  until  1874,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year,  during  which  he  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Curtiss,  of  Sheffield,  jfass.,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1856  ;  they  have  had  five  children — George  Mooar, 
born  May  27,  1857;  Jennie,  born  April  13,1859;  Emma,  born  June  3,  1861,  died  Feb.  22,  1879; 
Florence,  born  July  14,  1862,  and  Mabel,  who  was  born  Aug.  3,  1867,  and  died  in  August,  1868.  Dr. 
Bascom,  in  1 874,  came  to  Wisconsin  as  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  under  his  able  manage- 
ment and  watchful  care  the  University  has  made  rapid  progress ;  several  important  changes  and  improve- 
ments affecting  the  university  have  resulted  during  his  presidency  ;  the  first  change  was  the  removal  of 
all  remaining  traces  of  distinction  in  instruction  and  opportunities  between  the  sexes ;  the  next  step  was 
securmg  the  erection  of  the  Hall  of  Science  ;  in  this  building  the  scientific  instruction  of  the  University  is 
gathered  and  sustained  by  abundant  appliances ;  the  next  was  the  obtaining  of  a  more  extended  and 
permanent  income  for  the  institution ;  then  followed  the  Sicuriu'j;  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  erected 
and  furnished  by  ex-Gov.  C.  C.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin  ;  another  progressive  step  was  the  erection  of  a 
library  and  assembly  hall ;  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  university  have  been  advanced,  and  the  instruc- 
tional force  of  the  institution  increased ;  his  broad  and  enlightened  views  on  education  have  been  fruitful 
ofa  vast  amount  of  good,  not  only  to  the  university  over  which  ho  presides,  but  also  to  the  State  and 
country;  he  is  an  excellent  teacher,  an  impressive  speaker,  and,  amid  all  his  administrative  duties,  none  of 
which  he  allows  to  suffer  from  want  of  his  personal  attention,  he  finds  time  to  do  a  surprising  amount  of 
solid  literary  work ;  all  his  works  have  a  philosophical  bearing,  all  are  analytical  in  their  treatment  of  sub- 
jects, and  all  are  characterized  by  their  depth  of  thought.  He  is  firmly  in  line  with  the  great  liberal 
tuinsers  of  the  age;  his  writings  arouse  thought  and  provoke  discussion  ;  he  is  a  close  student  and  a  ripe 
scholar. 

■  ROBERT  HcKEE  BAISHFOBD,  the  son  of  Samuel  Morris  and  Mary  Ann  Bashford, 
was  born  at  Fayette,  La  Fayette  Co.,  Wis  ,  Dec.  31,  1845  ;  his  father,  a  native  of  New  York,  settled  in 
want  Co.  in  July,  1835.     Having  there  buried  his  first  wife,  he  was,  on  June  27,  1843,  united  in  mar- 
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riage  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Parkinson,  whose  first  husband.  Wm.  Carroll  Parkinson,  had  died  a  few  years  pre- 
vious; she  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  McKee,  of  Edwardsville,  111.,  and  was  born  in  Kentucky;  with 
her  first  husband  she  had  removed  to  Wiseonsin  iu  the  spring  of  1839,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Fayette,  on  the  farm  where  she  has  since  continued  to  reside ;  she  is  now  living  with  her  third  husband 
Wm.  P.  Trousdale,  Samuel  M.  B.  having  died  June  16,  1850.  The  first  visit  of  R.  M.  Bashford  to  Dane 
Co.  was  in  1860,  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  State  University;  three  years  later  he 
entered  the  preparatory  department  of  the  University,  and  graduated  in  the  classical  course  in  June, 
1870,  having,  during  that  time,  taught  a  number  of  terms ;  at  the  fall  term  of  the  same  year,  he  entered 
the  law  department  of  the  University,  and  graduated  in  June,  1871,  and  was  then  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  courts  of  the  State ;  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  law  school,  he  was  also  a 
student  in  the  ofiBce  of  Smith  &  Lamb.  In  April,  1871,  he  became  connected  with  the  Madison  Daily 
and  Weehly  Democrat  as  one  of  its  editors  and  proprietors,  and  continued  his  connection  with  the  paper 
until  April,  1876,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  therein  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion ;  in  June,  1876,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Col.  Charles  R.  Gill,  who  had  served  for  two  terms 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Mr.  B.  com- 
piled the  "  Legislative  Manual  of  Wisconsin  "  for  the  years  1875, 1876,  1877  and  1878,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  the  revision  of  the  Statutes  for  1878.  On  Nov.  27,  1873,  Robert  M.  Bashford  was 
married  to  Florence  E.  Taylor,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Taylor,  of  Cottage  Grove,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  she 
is  a  native  of  the  county,  and  was  born  at  Cottage  Grove  June  16,  1854;  she  graduated  at  the  State 
University  in  June,  1874,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  One 
child  is  the  result  of  this  union — Florence  Madeline,  born  Sept.  4,  1875.  Robert  M.  was  the  oldest  of 
four  brothers  who  graduated  from  the  classical  course  in  the  State  University — John  Wesley  Bashford,  of 
the  Class  of  '71 ;  James  Whitford  Bashford,  of  the  Class  of  '73,  and  Samuel  Whitney  Trousdale,  of  the 
Class  of  '77 — three  of  whom,  after  graduation,  were  for  a  time  connected  with  the  instructional  force  of 
the  University;  John  W.  graduated  also  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  in  1874,  and  at  once 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  fiudson,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  still  resides,  having,  in  1875, 
been  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  Welch,  of  Arlington,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  a  former  student  of  the 
University.  James  W.  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  University,  in  theology,  philosophy  and 
oratory,  and,  having  graduated  in  all  these  departments,  joined  the  New  England  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  and  was  appointed  to  a  pastorate  in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  married,  in  1878,  Jennie  Field,  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Field,  a  native  of  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  Class 
of  1874.  Samuel  W.  Trousdale  also  pursued  a  theological  course  at  the  Boston  University,  and  entered 
the  Methodist  ministry.  Robert  M.  Bashford  has  served  several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Historical  Society ;  he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  meetinsrs  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  State  University,  and  at  the  June  meeting,  1880,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Association. 

WILIilAM  Gr.  BEECROPT,  merchant;  was  born  in  1826  in  England;  his  father, 
Joseph  Beecroft,  was  a  local  preacher  among  the  Primitive  Methodists ;  learned  the  tailor's  trade  of  his 
uncle  in  England;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1846,  and  worked  ten  years  for  Samuel  S.  Powell,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Was  married  in  1849,  to  Miss  Mary  Owen,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in 
1858,  leaving  two  children,  Fred  and  Mary.  He  settled  in  Madison  in  1860,  and,  in  1862,  he  began 
mercantile  business  in  his  present  store,  which,  with  the  house  connected  therewith,  is  his  property  ;  it  is 
No.  33  University  avenue,  near  Lake  street.  He  married  his  present  wife  in  1860  ;  her  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Bouffler,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  they  have  five  children— Lillie,  Daisy,  Alice,  Albert  B.  and  Williain 
G.,  Jr.  He  is  a  life-member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  is  Vice  President  of  the  St.  George's 
Society,  also  a  member  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  'The  family  are  Congregationalists.  He  is  a  thrifty  merchant 
and  a  worthy  citizen. 

JOIVAH  BEIili,  grocer,  Madison ;  is  the  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Bell,  and  was  born  in  Sum- 
mit Co.,  Ohio,  April  1,  1819 ;  in  1840,  he  came  to  Ydrkville,  Rucine  Co.,  Wis.,  and  was  farming  there 
for  about  seven  years,  when  he  moved  to  the  town  of  Union,  Rock  Co.,  where  he  lived  for  two  years  ;  then 
for  one  year  in  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.;  for  several  years  he  lived  in  Sauk  Co.;  about  thirteen  years  ago,  he 
went  to  Lone  Rock,  Richland  Co.,  Wis.,  where,  for  one  year,  he  was  proprietor  of  a  hotel;  in  January, 
1872,  he  removed. to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  has  since  then  been  engaged  in  his  present  occupation.  April  5, 
1840,  Mr.  B.  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Reed,  who  was  born  Nov.  6,  1820,  in  Cornwall,  England,  nm 
West  Land's  End  ;  they  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  four  are  now  living,  viz.:  Edward  R.,  Frank 
D.,  Mary  Josephine  and  Ida  E.     Mrs.  Bell  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
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REV.  IIICHAEL  BENSOX,  Pastor  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  was  born  in  Ontario, 
Province  of  Canada,  December  24,  1832;  was  educated  at  Picton  High  School  and  Victoria  College,  at 
Cobur"  Canada,  then  taught  in  public  schools  for  two  years,  and,  in  1853,  entered  the  Niagara  Conference 
of  the"  M.  E.  Church,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Dorchester  Circuit ;  subsequent  appointments  were  in 
larger  places,  and  of  increased  responsibilities ;  the  last  eight  years  in  Canada,  he  was  Presiding  Elder. 
Mr.  Benson  was  married  Sept.  16,  1858,  to  Miss  Sybill  P.  Hamilton  ;  they  have  had  seven  children,  five 
of  whom  ai'e  still  living — Ivah  M.,  James  H.,  Susie  A.,  Lulu  N.  and  Anna  A.;  the  oldest  daughter,  in  1880, 
married  Dr.  I.  D.  Wiltrout,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  others  are  still  at  home.  Mr.  Benson  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1876,  and,  for  two  years,  was  Pastor  of  the  church  at  Mineral  Point ;  in  1878,  he  took  charge  of 
the  church  at  Madison.  He  is  a  member  of  the  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  A.  0.  U.  W.,  Good  Templars  and  Tem- 
ple of  Honor. 

MARCUS  B.  BERCrUM,  proprietor  of  Thompson  Hotel;  was  born  in  Dane  Co.  in  1859, 
where  he  has  since  resided  ;  is  a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  Business  College  of  Madison.  He  was 
married  May  17,  1880,  to  Miss  Ingere  Helgeson,  of  Deerfield,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  Mr.  Bergum  took  charge 
of  the  Thompson  House  May  15,  1880  ;  the  hotel  has  forty-one  beds,  twenty  regular  boarders,  also  excel- 
lent stabling  accommodations  in  connection  with  the  house ;  the  patronage  is  largely  Scandinavian.  Mr. 
B.  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

CHARLES  H.  BIIiljINOS,  superintendent  Madison  Plow  Works ;  was  born  in  Cazenovia, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1820  ;  his  father  was  a  carriage-maker,  and  he  learned  the  trade  of  carriage-ironer 
and  blacksmith.  He  was  married,  in  1842,  to  Miss  Maria  M.  Merrill,  of  Utioa.  He  came  West  in  1845  ; 
learned  the  trade  of  plow-maker  in  the  plow  factory  at  Naperville,  Du  Page  Co.,  111.  ;  in  November,  1846, 
he  settled  in  Madison,  which  has  been  his  home  to  the  present  time,  and  plow  making  has  been  his 
main  business  in  Madison  ;  he  is  superintendent  of  the  factory  of  the  Madison  Plow  Company,  which  has 
purchased  the  Garnhart  Reaper  Works,  and  during  the  season  of  1880  they  have  been  re-fitted  and 
enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  increasing  business.  Mr.  Billings  was  twelve  years  in  the  E. 
W.  Keyes  Fire  Company  and  two  years  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,  also  two  years  on  Board 
of  Supervisors  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His  residence  is  53  Johnson  street. 
Has  four  children  ;  three  live  in  Madison  and  one  in  Iowa  ;  the  three  oldest  are  married.  During  his 
thirty-five  years'  residence  in  Madison,  he  has  seen  it  grow  from  a  rude  country  place  of  250  inhabitants 
to  its  present  wealth  and  beauty.     He  is  a  skilled  mechanic  and  a  reliable  citizen. 

FRAllVKLIiy  C.  BILLINGS  (firm  of  Billings  &  Detloff),  general  blacksmithing  and 
wagon-making;  born  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  in  1845;  his  parents  removed  to  Madison  in  November,  1846, 
and  this  city  has  been  his  home  to  the  present  date.  In  1863,  he  enlisted  in  the  3d  W.  V.  A.,  L.  H. 
Drury  commanding,  and  served  till  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  Was  married,  in  1871,  to  Miss  Mary 
EDgel),  of  Madison  ;  they  have  four  children.  He  is  by  trade  a  plow-maker;  has  been  ten  years  Engineer 
of  the  "  A.  Proudflt,  No.  2 ;  "  his  shop  and  residence  are  both  on  Webster  street.  Is  the  Noble  Grand 
of  Hope  Lodge,  No.  17,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  of  Madison.     Is  a  skilled  mechanic  and  a  good  citizen. 

IRA  W.  BIRD,  retired;  was  born  Aug.  7,  1829,  in  Oneida  Co.  N.  Y.  :  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  his  mother  removed  during  his  childhood  ;  when  he  was 
but  three  years  of  age,  his  father  died.  The  father,  Allan  Bird,  was  a  contractor  and  builder,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  nearly  all  the  Birds,  was  an  active  worker  in  political  affairs.  At  the  age  of  19,  I.  W.  settled  in 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  carriage-maker ;  in  1851,  he  began  carrying  on  busi- 
ness as  carriage  manufacturer  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. ;  he  was  quite  successful  in  his  business,  but,  in  the 
fall  of  1855,  he  sold  out  and  came  West ;  that  same  season,  he  settled  in  Madison,  and  became  associated 
with  his  brother,  Truman  E.  Bird,  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages.  He  was  married,  Sept.  24,  1851,  to 
Miss  Christina  L.  Stoner,  who  was  born  Aug.  31,  1829,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Stoner,  a  Drum  Major  in 
'ne  war  of  1812  ;  they  have  had  four  children — Spencer  A.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  25,  after  having  been 
M  invalid  for  twenty  years;  Truman  E.,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  a  telegraph  office  in  Blair,  Neb.  ;  Alice, 
'no  died  in  infancy,  and  Cassia  B.  Bird,  who  was  born  July  24,  1861— an  event  registered  in  the  family 
Dible  as  having  occurred  the  next  day  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
e  was  appointed  Chief  of  Police  and  Street  Commissioner,  which  offices  he  held  two  years  ;  was  afterward 
f^V*™  '".  ""ercaiitile  business  ;  on  the  7th  of  December,  1875,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Taylor  one 
W  M        *'''*''*'^  Farm  Mortgage  Land  Commissioners,"   which   office  he  still  holds;  he  was  seven  years 

fa  ii    "^  ^''^™  ^°'^^®'  ^°-  ^°'  ^•'  ^-  ^  ^-  '^■'  ^°  Madison,  and  he  is  a  32d  Degree  Mason.     The 
""ly  attend  the  Congregational  Church.     He  owns  an  attractive  home  on  Main  street,  and  also  other  real 
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estate  in  the  city ;  lie  is  not  now  actively  engaged  in  any  business ;  does  not  want  for  the  good  thin^a  of 
this  life ;  is  a  respected  pioneer  and  useful  citizen. 

R.  B.  BIRD,  of  the  firm  of  Lyon  &  Bird,  general  blacksmiths ;  born  Sept.  25,  1846,  in  Mad- 
ison ;  son  of  Prosper  B.  Bird,  a  prominent  pioneer  of  Madison,  who  came  here  in  1837 ;  has  been  in  Mad- 
ison during  his  entire  life,  except  when  in  the  army ;  enlisted  Aug.  15,  1862,  in  Co.  I,  23d  W.  V.  I.,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  July  4,  1865.  Married,  in  1872,  Miss  Lizzie  Mahana,  of 
MadisoD  ;  they  have  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son  ;  family  affiliate  with  Congregational  Church. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.,  Hope  Lodge,  No.  17,  of  this  city  ;  he  owns  shop  and  also  residence  on 
Webster  street.     Is  a  Republican;  is  a  carriage-ironer  by  trade,  and  is  a  popular  and  skilled  mechanic. 

EDWARD  A.  BIR&E,  PH.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  iu  1851  ;  his  preparatory  education  was  obtaioed  in  the  Troy  High  School;  he 
graduated  from  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  the  Class  of  1873;  studied  zoology  three  years  in  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  University,  in  Massachusetts,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  Natural  History  ;  was  called  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  June,  1876,  as  instructor  in 
natural  history,  and  held  that  position  till  January,  1879,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Zoology.  Dar- 
ing the  university  year  of  1880-81,  he  was  absent  on  a  European  journey.  A  notice  of  his  literary  labors 
appears  in  this  volume  in  the  chapter  on  Authors.  Dr.  Birge  has  a  good  memory,  logical  power,  with 
quickness  and  energy  of  mind.  He  requires  exactness  and  promptness  in  class-room  and  laboratory.  He 
has  a  happy  faculty  of  handling  large  classes.  His  aims  for  his  classes  are  clearly  seen  and  usually  at- 
tained. His  lectures  are  conversational  in  style,  devoid  of  ornamentation,  but  direct,  clear  and  full  of 
matter.  He  grasps  and  combines  facts  readily,  and  presents  them  clearly,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of 
science. 

AWDREW  BISHOP,  Street  Commissioner;  was  born  Nov.  30, 1819,  in  Litchfield,  Litchfield 
Co.,  Conn. ;  he  has  a  practical  common-school  education.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  he  left  Homer,  Cort- 
land Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  a  team  load  of  home-made  clothes  and  stockings ;  he  sold  the  goods  and  team  for 
cash  in  Coldwater,  Mich.  Putting  all  his  worldly  possessions  into  a  "  brown  tow  knapsack,"  he  trudged 
on  foot  and  alone  to  Chicago,  about  150  miles ;  then,  getting  a  ride  of  seven  miles  across  the  marshes,  he 
walked  to  Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  111.,  forty  miles ;  and,  after  a-few  days'  visit  with  friends,  started  for  South- 
port,  now  Kenosha,  Wis.,  a  distance  of  100  miles;  on  a  stormy  night,  when  about  twenty  miles  from 
Kenosha,  his  boots,  while  drying  under  the  stove,  were  burned  to  a  crisp ;  he  put  on  three  pairs  of  woolen 
stockings,  and  bound  on  ,•  with  tow  strings,  the  soles  of  the  roasted  boots,  and  began  plodding  his  pathless  jour- 
ney, through  slush  and  mud,  across  prairie  and  ravine,  arriving  in  Southport  on  the  2d  of  March,  1839. 
He  soon  engaged  on  a  farm,  for  a  Methodist  minister  named  Curtiss,  who  was  from  Prairieville,  now 
Waukesha ;  in  the  falPhe  boughtthis  farm,  upon  which  he  had  worked,  which  was  located  a  few  miles 
from  Racine,  Wis.  He  then  returned  to  New  York,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  on  Capt.  Blake's  steamer  "  Illi- 
nois," and  also  through  the  Erie  Canal ;  he  induced  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  to  return  with  him  ;  they 
came  overland,  by  way  of  Canada,  and  reached  the  farm  Jan.  1,  1840  ;  both  the  brothers  are  now  dead  ; 
one  sister  married  Oliver  Ives,  and  lives  in  Decorah,  Iowa ;  the  other  is  married  and  lives  in  Homer,  N.  Y. ; 
she  is  now  (summer  of  1880)  visiting  Mr.  Bishop,  in  Madison.  After  farming  a  few  years,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  "  staging,"  both  ijj  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  ;  from  1852  to  1855,  he  was  engaged  in  the  livery 
business  in  Madison.  He  was  married,  in  March,  1852,  to  Miss  Marion  MoDougal,  daughter  of  a  Rock 
Co.  pioneer  ;  ihey  have  buried  five  children,  all  in  early  childhood  ;  the  one  living  is  named  Kittie,  and 
is  in  school  at  home..  He  was  elected  SheriiF  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  served  in  that  office  four  years,  and 
afterward  two  years  as  Under  Sheriff;  he  was  Chief  of  Police  fully  ten  years  ;  also  Street  Commissioner 
as  long  ;  his  business  also  includes  street-sprinkling  and  water-furnishing  ;  he  owns  residence  on  Pinckney 
street.  During  the  war  he  bought  not  less  than  2,000  horses  for  Government  use ;  he  was,  in  early  times, 
a  boon-companion  of  Harvey  Prink,  son  of  the  Frink  of  staging  fame.  In  the  "  free  and  easy  "  pioneer 
times,  he  was  "  one  of  the  boys."  During  the  last  forty  years,  Madison  has  grown  from  a  sidewalkless 
village  to  a  queen  city,  and  he  has  grown  into  a  useful  and  honored  citizen. 

CAPT.  BERIVARD  BLACKMER,  Proprietor  of  the  steamer  Bay  State;  he  was  born 
in  September,  1850,  in  the  "Old  Bay  State;"  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner  in  Massachuseto; 
before  coming  West,  he  built  several  small  boats  for  river  service  ;  came  to  Madison  in  November,  1°7^' 
in  1876,  he  built  the  Bay  State— modeled  and  constructed  it  himself,  and  since  its  launch,  in  June,  187b, 
he  has  managed  it  on  every  trip  across  Lake  Monona ;  during  the  boating  season  he  boards  at  the  (jer- 
mania,  East  Madison  ;  he  belongs  to  no  secret  societies,  but  devotes  himself  wholly  to  the  interests  ot  tlie 
"  Bay  State." 
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GEORGE  W.  BLiIED,  barber  of  "  Vilas  House,"  Madison,  Wis.,  is  the  son  of  Mathew 
and  Kate  Bisler  Blied,  and  was  born  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  22,  1858;  he  learned  his  trade  in  Chicago, 
where  he  worked  for  two  years ;  opened  business  for  himself  in  his  present  location  in  the  summer  of 
1879  ■  his  shop  has  three  chairs.  Mr.  B.  belongs  to  the  Temple  of  Honor,  the  United  Workmen  and  to 
the  "  Lotus  Club." 

PRAIUCIS  HERMAN  BODEBTIUS  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  July  19,  1846; 
received  his  education  at  Heidelburg,  Munich  and  Paris ;  passed  university  examination  at  Heidelburg, 
Sept.  2, 1868  ;  passed  German  State  examination  Sept.  2,  1869  ;  was  Regiment  Surgeon  of  2d  Grenadiers 
of  Baden  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  ;  afterward  was  -for  two  years  steamship  physician,  six  months 
on  Hamburg  Packet  Line,  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line  one  year  and  a  half,  then  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  five  years ;  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1879,  was  in  Memphis.  He  was  married  in  Madi- 
son, Feb.,  25,  1880,  to  Hermana  Hiffert ;  she  was  born  in  Madison.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the 
Turner  Society,  Maennerchor  Musical  Society  and  Madison  Relief  Association. 

SINCLAIR  W-  BOTKIN,  son  of  Alexander  and  Jane  R.  (Sinclair)  Botkin,  who  came  to 
Madison  in  1841,  where  S.  W.  was  reared  and  educated;  graduated  from  the  State  University  in  1857; 
was  Assistant  State  Librarian  and  Deputy  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court  from  1859  until  August,  1862,  when 
he  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  23d  W.  V.  I.,  as  1st  Lieutenant ;  was  afterward  promoted  to  captaincy  of  same 
company ;  was  in  all  the  engagements  his  regiment  participated  in  until  he  resigned  and  was  mustered 
out  in  thefallof  1863  ;  he  returned  to  Madison,  and  in  1864  he  resumed  his  position  as  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  in  1865,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Spooner  &  Lamb,  as  law  student;  November, '1866, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  Assistant  United  States  Assessor  for  the  Second 
District  of  Wisconsin  ;  was  also  appointed  Assistant  United  States  Marshal  about  the  same  time ;  in  1867 , 
was  relieved  of  Assessor's  duties,  but  continued  as  United  States  Marshal  until  1869 ;  on  January  1  of 
that  year,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  William  Welch  ;  in  1875,  he  was  appointed  Register  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, which  office  he  still  holds. 

D.  F.  HOUGHTON,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
was  born  in  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  in  1843 ;  fitted  for  college  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  entered  Michigan 
University  in  1866 ;  was  two  years  in  the  literary  course ;  he  then  changed,  in  1868,  to  the  medical  course, 
and  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1870  ;  he  located  the  same  season  at  Owosso,  Mich.,  where  for  two  years  he 
practiced  his  profession.  In  April,  1872,  he  was  elected  Second  Assistant  Physician  at  Wisconsin  State 
Hospital  for  the  insane,  and,  on  the  death  of  Superintendent  McDill,  he  was  promoted,  in  February,  1876, 
to  the  superintendenoy.  He  was  married,  in  October,  1875,  to  Miss  Hellen  C.  McDill,  of  Plover,  Wis.; 
they  have  two  children.  In  conducting  this  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  officials  aim  to  render  pleasant 
home-life  predominant ;  as  little  force  or  restraint  is  used  as  is  possible  and  still  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
mstitution ;  the  administration  is  non-political  and  non-sectarian ;  religious  services  are  held  every  Sabbath, 
and  Pastors  of  all  denominations.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  invited  to  address  the  patients ;  questions 
of  nativity,  politics  or  religion,  are  never  asked  concerning  officials  or  employes,  and  do  not  influence  ap- 
pointments; on  this  day  (July  17,  1880),  there  are  566  patients  enrolled;  many  of  the  insane  volunta- 
rily partake  in  the  varied  labors  of  the  farm  and  Hospital ;  in  suitable  weather,  during  the  summer,  patients 
Me  expected  to  spend  six  to  eight  hours  daily  out  of  doors,  and  in  winter,  all  who  are  able,  to  walk  one 
>M  a  half  miles  each  half-day ;  a  vegetable  and  dairy  farm  supplies  the  needs  of  this  peculiar  village  of 
nearly  700  persons ;  the  furniture  and  tinware  used  in  the  Hospital  are  manufactured  in  their  own  shops  ; 
much  of  the  machinery  used  is  also  a  home  product,  and  all  repairing  of  machinery  is  done  by  their  own 
workiuen ;  the  convenience  and  economy  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious ;  wise  and  progressive  manage- 
ment is  apparent,  together  with  kind  and  intelligent  care  of  the  afflicted.  Superintendent  Boughton's  du- 
ties are  complex  and  multitudinous,  and  would  afford  full  scope  for  all  the  powers  of  a  myriad-minded 
man, 

J.  B.  BOWEN,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Killingly,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  Aug.  19, 1815  ;  came  to 

Maoison  in  April,  1852,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine ;  was  never  sick  so  as  to  be  disabled  for 

business;  he  is  the  oldest  homoeopathic  physician  west  of  Milwaukee  ;  from  1860  to  1862,  he  was  in  the 

ardware  business,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  more  or  less  ever  since  he  came  here; 

ought  and  sold  probably  over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property ;  Director  of  the  Park  Savings 

ank  smce  its  organization,  and  is  President  of  the  bank ;  was  Mayor  in  1871 ;  commenced  the  practice 

ot  homoeopathy  with  his  brother  in  1849,  having  graduated  from  the  N.  Y.  Central  School,  at  Rochester, 

oal  f '"t         ^^  ^  ^^^  ^°°  °^  Jabez  and  Sarah  (Tanner)  Bowen,both  natives  of  Rhode  Island,  of  the  origi- 

amihea  of  Bowens  from  Holland ;  his  father  was  a  cotton  manufacturer;  started  one  of  the  first  cotton 

KK 
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Water  looms  in  this  country;  he  died  when  J.  B.  was  a  child  of  6  years.  Since  12  years  of  age,  he  has  earned 
his  living,  clothed  and  educated  himself,  without  help,  working  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  in  a  cotton-mill  ■ 
worked  from  6  to  8  J  A.  M.  in  the  mill,  attended  school  until  4  P.  M.,  then  worked  in  the  mill  until  8  P.  M.' 
afterward  was  night-watch  one  winter,  getting  only  three  hours'  sleep,  and  attending  school  during  the  day ' 
at  Stafford,  Conn.,  he  commenced  running  a  cotton-mill  for  himself  when  but  16  years  of  age;  remained 
there  six  months,  then  went  to  Muddy  Brook,  Woodstock,  Conn.;  was  there  one  year,  then  went  to  War- 
ren, Mass.,  and  bought  a  mill  there  for  $16,000  ;  when  he  was  but  19  years  of  age,  he  had  a  business  pay- 
ing over  $3,000  per  year ;  when  iJl  years  of  age,  he  had  a  mill  and  everything  paid  for ;  continued  in  the 
cotton  manufacturing  business  until  1846.  He  married,  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  Susan  Tucker;  they  have 
two  children — Susan  M.,  now  Mrs.  Wayne  Ramsey ;  and  Sarah  Jane,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  L.  S.  Ingman. 

HOST.  ARTHUR  B.  BRAJLEY,  was  born  at  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11, 1824 ; 
he  was  the  only  son  of  Rufus  and  Hepzee  Braley.  His  father  was  born  in  the  town  of  Adams,  Mass., 
and  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Western  New  York  ;  his  mother's  name  was  Foster,  and  her  father, 
Daniel  Foster,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  Church. 
Arthur  B.  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  excellent  father  when  he  was  15  years  of  age;  this  great  be- 
reavement practically  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources ;  his  education  at  that  time  was  limited,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  terms  in  what  might  be  termed  a  select  or  private  school ;  his  habits  in  early 
life  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  a  most  excellent  mother,  and  were  consequently  good  ;  his  mother 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers  ;  in  the  pure  faith  of  that  sect  she  lived 
and  died  ;  her  life  exemplified  its  purity,  and  -her  death  its  power.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went 
to  live  with  a  wealthy  relative  ;  the  generosity  of  a  friend  supplied  him  with  the  means,  and  he  occupied 
many  a  leisure  hour  in  perusing  the  works  of  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon,  while  hidden  from  the  eye  of 
,-his  watchful  guardian ;  his  stay,  however,  in  the  house  of  his  relative  was  short,  and  once  more  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  ;  in  the  spring  of  1843,  he  ventured  out  into  the  world  in  search  of  fortune,  and  his  first 
landing-place  was  Erie,  Peun.,  where  he  spent  some  weeks  among  his  friends ;  thence  to  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati  and  to  the  blue-grass  regions  of  Kentucky  ;  in  the  fall  of  1844,  he  returned  once  more 
to  New  York  ;  in  the  ensuing  spring,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  making  use  of  borrowed  books  for  that 
purpose ;  the  next  winter  was  spent  in  the  beautiful  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  famous  in  history 
and  in  song ;  after  teaching  three  months  in  the  last-named  place,  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1846  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  settled  first  at  Delavan,  where  he  completed  his  legal  studies,  and 
in  1848  visited  Madison,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  came  to  Madison  to  reside  in  the  fall  of 
1852  ;  upon  the  organization  of  the  capital  city  in  1856,  Mr.  Braley  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Police 
Justice,  which  place  he  held  for  three  successive  terms,  of  two  years  each  ;  in  1864,  he  was  chosen  Alder- 
man of  the  First  Ward,  an  office  which  he  held  for  three  years ;  at  the  opening  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  1864,  he  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Patriot,  a  position  which  he  retained  until 
after  election  ;  at  the  close  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  he  vacated  the  editorial  chair,  and  returned  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  in  the  spring  of  1868,  he  was  elected  City  Attorney  of  Madison,  and  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  became  principal  political  editor  of  the  Madison  Daily  Democrat, 
which  position  he  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  Presidential  election ;  in  the  spring  of  1869,  he  removed  to 
the  village  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1870,  while  here,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  only  remaining  child,  a  bright  and  promising  boy  of  6  years ;  saddened  beyond  expression 
by  this  terrible  blow,  he  returned  to  Madison,  where  he  still  resides ;  in  the  spring  of  1872,  he  was 
elected  Police  Justice,  without  opposition,  and,  this  court  having  been  re-organized  and  converted  into  a 
municipal  court,  for  the  city  and  county  in  the  spring  of  1874,  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  this  court  with- 
out opposition  by  the  electors  of  Dane  Co.,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  Mr.  Braley  was  married,  Feb.  11, 
1855,  at  Madison,  to'  Miss  Philida  Stevens,  a  most  grand  and  noble  woman  ;  they  had  three  children,  all 
deceased  ;  in  1879,  he  lost  his  wife  ;  this  was  indeed  a  most  terrible  blow  to  the  happiness  of  Judge  Braley; 
in  April,  1880,  he  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Alta  E.  Jordon,  of  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  an  accomplished 
and  most  amiable  lady,  who  studies  to  make  the  residence  of  her  husband  the  most  hospitable  home  in 
Madison. 

REV.  JOHN  C.  BREIVDEL,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Association  Church;  born  in  1844in 
G-ermany ;  came  to  the  United  States  when  quite  young ;  his  parents  settled  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  i- ; 
has  resided  in  Wisconsin  since  1850.  He  was  educated  mainly  at  the  Northwestern  College  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  now  located  at  Naperville,  111.  He  was  married,  in  1868,  to  Miss  Maggie  Robish, 
of  Jefferson,  Wisconsin ;  they  have  three  children — Edward  W.,  Maggie  L.  and  Irvin  W.  His  nrst 
pastorate  was  for  two  years  at  Beloit,  Wis. ;  then  he  was  three  years  in  charge  of  the  church  at  New  Warus, 
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Green  Co.,  Wis. ;  then  three  years  in  the  township  of  Honey  Creek,  near  Sauk  City,  Wis. ;  since  1878,  his 
labors  have  been  in  Madison.  His  church  has  a  membership  of  sixty ;  he  is  a  faithful  Pastor  of  his 
"  little  flock." 

LEVI  M.  BRESEE,  proprietor  of  the  Capitol  House;  born  in  1837  in  Canada;  has  lived  in 
Wisconsin  most  of  the  time  since  early  boyhood.  He  began  hotel  life  as  a  bell  boy  in  the  old  American 
House  which  stood  on  the  block  now  occupied  by  the  Park  Savings  Bank.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the 
rebellion,  he  was  steward  at  the  Vilas  House.  On  the  25th  of  Septpmber,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  I,  12th 
W.  V.  I.,  Col.  G.  B.  Bryant,  commanding ;  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  mustered  out  in  August, 
1865.  He  was  married,  in  September,  1858,  to  Miss  Catherine  E.  Steele,  of  Sauk  Co.,  Wis. ;  they  have 
tnree  sons,  all  at  home.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private,  and  was  discharged  as  Adjutant.  The  leading 
events  of  his  military  experience  were  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  capture  of  Atlanta  and  the  march  to 
the  sea.  Resuming  hotel  life,  he  served  several  years  as  clerk  in  the  Vilas  House.  In  the  spiing  of 
1878,  he  took  charge  of  the  Capitol  House,  which  is  a  brick  hotel,  located  on  the  corner  of  King  and 
Clymer  streets,  and  has  fifty-three  rooms  for  guests.  He  reduced  daily  rates  from  |2  to  ^1.50;  also 
refurnished  much  of  the  house,  and  repaired  generally,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  largely  increased 
patronage. 

EDMOKD  K.  BRISTOL,  Chief  Engineer  Capitol  Building;  born  in  Loraine  Co.,  Ohio, 
April  18,  1841 ;  his  father  was  a  machinist.  In  1850,  his  parents  moved  to  Milwaukee,  where  Eduiond 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  44th  HI.  V.  I.,  July  1,  1861,  and  was  honor- 
ably discharged  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  15,  1864.  He  was  in  seventeen  engagements  ;  wounJed  once 
slightly  in  the  left  ear.  Since  leaving  the  army,  he  has  been  constantly  engaged  as  marine  and  stationary 
enpneer,  most  of  the  tioae  in  Milwaukee.  He  was  married,  January,  1865,  to  Miss  Anna  Hoye,  formerly 
of  Eugland;  they  had  five  children — lost  one  son,  by  drowning  in  Monona  Lake,  in  1877.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  I.  0.  0.  F. ;  residence  on  Washington  avenue  ;  owns  a  home  in  Milwaukee.  He  has  secured 
several  patents,  both  for  original  inventions  and  for  improvements.  He  is  an  experienced  and  skilled 
mechanic — a  successful  engineer.  Great  economy  of  fuel  has  resulted  from  changes  and  improvements 
made  by  himself  in  the  mode  of  applying  heat. 

CHARLEIS  B.  BROSS,  was  born  in  Pantherbrook,  town  of  Shohola,  Pike  Co.,  Penn.,  Dec. 
18,1838;  and  made  this  place  his  home  until  1858;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  lo- 
cated at  Racine ;  remained  there  one  year,  and  then  came  to  Madison,  where  he  has  resided  since,  with 
(he  exception  of  six  months,  spent  in  Milwaukee  and  Ciiicago,  in  the  latter  part  of  18(52,  and  spring  of 
1863 ;  has  been  engaged  in  the  telegraph  business  from  1858,  to  present  date.  In  connection  with  the 
telegraph  business,  was  for  twelve  years  agent  of  the  Merchants'  Union,  American  Merchants'  Union,  and 
joint  agent  of  the  American  and  United  States  Express  Cos.;  he  has  been  chief  clerk  of  the  Wiscon...in 
State  Senate  since  1877.  Married,  in  Madison,  May  29,  1866,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Lathrop  (nee  Bartlett) ;  she 
was  bom  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.     They  have  one  child,  Gracie  Winfield.     He  is  a  Knight  Templar. 

J.  J.  BROWN,  II.  I>.,  was  born  in  Bockport,  Spencer  Co.,  Ind.,  April  28,  1826  ;  and  was 
educated  at  La  Porte,  Ind. ;  acquired  both  classical  and  medical  education  at  Indiana  Medical  College  ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847,  stopping  at  Janesville  for  a  few  months,  then  he  returned  to  La  Porte,  Ind., 
where  he  was  located  until  he  came  to  Madison,  in  May,  1853,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  months  spent 
m  California,  in  1850  and  1851.  Since  coming  here,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Ihe  Doctor  has  been  making  a  specialty  of  hygeine,  ventilation  and  the  sanitary  features  of  health  ;  considers 
himself  second  to  none  in  regard  to  the  question  of  heating  and  ventilation  ;  and  says  if  there  is  anything 
he  prides  himself  on,  it  is  that  he  is  an  observer  of  nature  in  a  great  degree.  Dr., Brown  was  married 
near  Elmira,  N.  y.,  June  22,  1852,  to  Sarah  A.  Kress;  she  was  born  in  Troy,  Penn.,  Dec,  13,  1827. 
Ihe  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  County,  State  and  American  Medical  Associations. 

BR.  •LINDSEY  S.  BROWN,  oculist  and  aurist,  was  born  in  Ottawa  City,  Canada,  April 
18, 1840  ;  lived  there  until  1847,  then  his  parents  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Medina, 
'here  they  lived  about  one  and  one-half  years  ;  one  year  they  spent  in  Portland,  Dodge  Co.,  then  removed 
to  the  village  of  Waterloo,  where  his  father  died.  His  mother  still  resides  in  Waterloo.  The  Doctor  was 
educated  at  Rush  Medical  College,  and  took  special  training,  under  Dr.  Holmes,  in  eye  and  ear  practice, 
i'^q"  *''*  '^^'^^  '^^^^'  Hoffman,  in  Madison,  from  1866  to  1869.  Was  married,  in  Madison,  June  17, 
|o69  to  Amanda  J.  Newton  ;  she  was  born  in  Ohio.  They  have  two  daughters,  Mary  Elizabe'h  and 
Mrtha  Louise.  Dr.  Brown  enlisted,  in  Aug.,  1861,  in  Co.  C  (first  called  Waterloo  Rifles),  11th  W.  V.  I.; 
rved  until  June  9,  1863  ;  was  then  discharged  on  account  of  disability,  caused  by  sickness  ;  was  Sergeant 
ot  his  company  at  the  time  of  his  discharge ;  is  a  member  of  the  A.,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  W.  M.  for  two  years  ;  Sec- 
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retary  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  eight  years,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Dane  County  Medical  Society  for  three 
years. 

GEJT.  EDWARD  E.  BRYAWT  was  bom  in  Milton,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  Jan.  10,1836; 
lived  there  until  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1857,  locating  at  Janesville;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  fall  of  that  year  ;  in  October  of  same  year,  removed  to  Monroe,  Wis.,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1859,  he  purchased  the  Monroe  Sentinel,m  connection  with  Gen.  Bintliff;  in  June,  1861, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Co.  C,  3d  W.  V.  [. ;  was  commissioned  Sergeant  Major  before  leaving  the  State  • 
continued  in  service  until  Feb.,  1866  ;  was  three  years  with  the  3d,  serving  as  1st  Lieut,  of  Co.  A;  and 
as  Adjutant  of  the  regiment ;  July  1,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Enrollment ;  was  commis- 
sioned Lieut.  Col.  of  the  50th  W.  V.  I.,  in  the  winter  of  1864  and  1865.  After  leaving  the  service  he 
returned  to  Monroe.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  he  was  appointed  Adjt.  Gen.,  and  Private  Sec.  to  Gov.  Fair- 
child  ;  was  with  him  until  Jan.,  1872,  since  then  has  practiced  law  with  Col.  Vilas;  was  appointed,  by 
Gov.  Ludington,  Adjt.  Gen.  again  in  1876,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  same  position ;  served  one  term 
in  the  Legislature  as  Chairman  of  Assembly  Com.,  on  Eevision  of  Statutes,  and  assisted  in  publication  of  same ; 
was  appointed,  in  connection  with  Col.  Vilas,  to  revise  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  and  Decisions  (eighteen 
volumes)  ;  reported  thirty-seventh  volume  himself.  Was  married,  at  Monroe,  June  29, 1859,  to  Louisa  S. 
Boynton;  she  was  born  in  Canada  East;  have  four  children — Elva  L.,  Fronimay,  Mertie  and  William 
Vilas.     The  Gen.  is  a  Knight  Templar. 

HOIV.  GEORGE  E.  BRYAWT  was  bom  Feb.  11,  1832,  at  Templeton,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass. ;  his  father  was  George  W.  Bryant,  and  his  mother  Eunice  Norcross  ;  he  was  educated  at  Norwich 
University,  in  the  same  class  with  Gens.  Dodge  and  Ransom,  and  went  through  the  full  course  of  studies; 
he  preferred  the  profession  of  law,  and  after  leaving  the  university,  he  read  law  with  the  Hon.  Amasa 
Norcross,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  shortly 
after  moved  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  formed  a  partnership  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  Myron  H. 
Orton,  which  he  continued  until  1861.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Madison  Guards,  in  1860,  the  firjt  com- 
pany to  offer  their  services  to  the  Government,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  ;  this  company 
served  five  months  in  the  1st  W.  V.  I.,  at  the  termination  of  which  it  was  mustered  out  of  service,  and  Oapt. 
Bryant  returned  home,  and  was  shortly  afterward  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  12th  W.  V.  I.,  with  which 
he  went  to  the  Indian  Territory,  marching  across  the  plains  west  of  Ft.  Riley  ;  returning,  they  descended 
the  Mississippi  River  to  Columbus  ;  thence  by  railroad  to  Corinth,  where  they  joined  Gen.  Grant's  army ; 
was  in  all  the  battles  his  regiment  participated  in  ;  this  regiment  was  on  the  celebrated  Meridian  march, 
and  went  with  Sherman  to  the  sea  ;  upon  their  return  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  they  were  discharged  from  the 
service.  Upon  Col.  Bryant's  return  to  Wisconsin,  he  retired  to  his  farm  near  Madison,  and  is  engaged  in 
raising  fine  blooded  stock,  especially  horses  and  cattle.  He  was  elected  County  Judge  in  1866,  again  in 
1870,  and  again  in  1874  ;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  also  elected  State  Senator.  In  religion,  he  is  a  Uni- 
tarian, in  politics,  first  a  Whig,  afterward  a  Republican.  Was  married,  Sept.  27,  1858,  to  Miss  Susie  A. 
Gibson,  whose  ancestors  were  the  first  settlers  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  were  participants  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  had  previously  fought  the  Indians  ;  his  ancestors  were  Irish,  and  came  to  this  country 
shortly  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims ;  they  were  also  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Col. 
Bryant  was  a  member  of  the  National  Chicago  Convention  of  1880,  and  was  one  of  the  three  hundred 
apd  six  who  always  voted  for  U.  S.  Grant  in  that  memorable  convention  ;  he  has  been  Quartermaster 
General  of  Wisconsin,  since  January,  1877,  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  since  Jan^ 
uary  1,  1878. 

GEORGE  BUNKER,  lumberman  ;  was  born  in  De  Ruyter,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  3, 1823, 
When  a  small  boy,  his  parents  moved  to  Truxton,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  is  the  son  of  Gorham  Bunker, 
who  settled  in  East  Troy,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1837  ;  his  family  joined  him  in  1838,  where  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  lived  about  nineteen  years,  following  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  ;  then  going  to  Whitewater, 
where  he  was  in  the  lumber  business  from  1857  to  1863,  when  he  came  to  Madison  and  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  with  William  Vroman,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bunker  &  Vroman,  which  still  contmues. 
Was  married  in  Rochester,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  October,  1849,  to  Fannie  M.  'Hulbert ;  she  was  born  in 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  three  children— Charles  H.  and  Mary  E.,  born  in  Bast  Troy,  and  Lora  B., 
born  in  Whitewater.     Mr.  Bunker  has  been  a  member  of  the  Common  Council. 

MATTHIAS  BURGER,  dealer  in  flour  and  feed,  Madison,  Wis.,  is  the  son  of  Benedictus 
and  Ablonear  Burger,  and  was  born  in  Province  of  Rhine,  Germany,  Aug.  15,  1824 ;  his  parents  are 
both  dead  ;  Mr.  B.  came  from  Germany  to  America,  and  to  Madison,  Wis.,  which  he  reached  Aug.  12, 
1851 ;  he  worked  on  a  farm  for  one  year ;  worked  five  years  in  a  stone-quarry,  and  two  years  as  a  mason; 
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he  began  his  present  business  about  twenty-three  years  ago.  Oct.  17,  1868,  Mr.  B.  was  married  to  Miss 
Catherine  Stumbf ;  she  died  Jan.  18,  1880 ;  Mr.  B.  has  had  five  children — Peter,  born  Dec.  2,  1869  ; 
Eosa  born  June  15,  1874;  Anna,  who  was  born  July  22,  1872,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1880  ;  Johnnie,  who 
died  when  six  months  old,  and  Louisa,  who  died  when  but  ten  weeks  old.  Mr.  B.  belongs  to  the  German 
Catholic  Church. 

HON.  GEORCwFi  B.  BURROWS.  The  ancestral  record  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Burrows 
dates  back  to  the  pioneer  era  of  New  England  settlement,  but  exact  details  have  not  been  within 
reach  for  the  preparation  of  this  sketch.  His  father,  the  Bev.  Baxter  Burrows,  was  born  at  Petersham, 
Mass.,  July  22,  1804.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Lydia  Boynton,  daughter  of  Capt.  Jewett 
Boynton,  a  soldier  who  served  his  country  faithfully  and  honorably  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. She  was  born  Aug.  24,  1807,  at  Weathersfield,  Vt. ;  married  March  17,  1828,  and  died  May  12, 
1871.  The  career  of  Mr.  Baxter  Burrows  was  marked  by  air  the  usual  incidents  of  pioneer  life,  when 
Vermont  was  a  semi-frontier  State.  He  was  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
lived  and  reared  his  family  upon  a  salary  less  than  a  day  laborer  receives  at  the  present  time.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  and  conscientious  convictions,  strong  will  and  fearless  independence  in  the  advancing  of  what 
he  deemed  the  cause  of  right  and  justice,  unawed  and  unmoved  by  adverse  surroundings.  He  was  among 
the  earliest  of  that  noble  band  of  Abolitionists  whose  earnest  labors  in  support  of  the  old  Liberty  party, 
after  the  many  dark  hours  of  tribulation,  put  in  motion  that  train  of  causes  that  in  the  end  gave  freedom 
to  a  continent.  He  not  only  advocated  the  cause  from  the  beginning,  but  aided  it  in  a  practical  form  by 
receiving,  harboring  and  helping  on  their  way.  through  what  was  styled  the  "  underground  railroad,"  all 
such  fugitives  from  bondage  as  came  his  way  in  making  their  escape  to  Canada.  He  still  survives,  after 
much  personal  detraction  and  persecution  for  holding  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  to  rejoice  at  the  victory 
of  freedom  over  tyranny  and  wrong,  and  to  enjoy  the  tributes  of  honorable  respect  that  follow  upon 
righteous  deeds  well  and  timely  done. 

George  B.  Burrows  was  born  in  Springfield,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  Oct.  20,  1832.  He  received  a  good 
common-school  education,  and  by  dint  of  industry  in  sweeping  floors,  bell-ringing,  building  fires,  saw- 
ing wood  and  other  similar  services,  was  enabled  to  pay  his  way  and  achieve  a  higher  order  of  aca- 
demic education.  At  a  later  date  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  several  country  stores  in  Vermont,  until 
1853,  when  he  located  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  for  a  few  years  embarked  in  business. 

In  1858,  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  locating  in  Sauk  City,  Sauk  Co.,  where  he  conducted  a  bank 
for  several  years  with  a  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  that  secured  him  the  good  will  and  gratitude  of  all 
with  whom-  he  had  business  relations  or  was  associated. 

The  national  banking  system  having  succeeded  to  that  of  the  State,  he,  in  1865,  removed  to  Mad- 
ison, where  he  purchased  the  real  estate  agency  of  James  Richardson,  and  soon  after  vastly  enlarged  its 
scope,  so  that  it  at  present  embraces  all  the  north  end  of  the  State  as  a  field  of  operation,  limited  by  no 
.  county  lines,  and  now  ranks  among  the  largest  and  most  successful  agencies  in  the  Northwest,  if,  indeed, 
it  does  not  lead  all  others. 

Jan.  13,  1857,  he  married  Alma  Thompson,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  D.  P.  Thompson,  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.  She  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Jan.  13,  1837.  The  family  was  highly  distinguished  for  educa- 
tion and  literary  ability.  Her  father  held  from  time  to  time  many  positions  of  public  trust.  He  was 
born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1795,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  removed  with  his  father  to  the  then  new  town  of  Berlin,  Vt.,  where  his  earlier  years 
were  passed  in  the  usual  routine  of  New  England  farm  life  in  the  period  of  its  infancy.  By  his  own 
energy  and  determination  in  earning  the  means,  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  from  whence  he  graduated 
in  1820.  After  several  years  passed  in  teaching  in  Virginia,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
01  that  State.  He  then  returned  to  Vermont  and  commenced  practice  as  an  attorney.  Subsequently  he 
was  elected  Register,  and  soon  after  Judge  of  Probate  of  Washington  Co.  At  a  later  period  he  filled  the 
positions  of  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  county,  and  of  the  State  Supreme  Court ;  and 
later  wds  elected  Secretary  of  State,  which  position  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  ofificial  term  in  1855, 
when,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  withdrew  from  public  life. 

Widely  and  honorably  known  as  Judge  Thompson  was  to  citizens  of  Vermont  as  a  trusted  and  valued 
public  officer,  his  memory  will  be  longest  known  and  treasured  as  the  first  and  only  novelist  the  State  has 
ever  produced.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  minutest  details  of  its  early  annals,  and  fond  of  literary 
pursuits,  he  carefully  gathered  all  the  old  stories  and  traditions  of  early  settlement,  and  made  of  them  the 
web  and  woof  of  "May  Martin  ;  or,  The  Money  Diggers,"  "  The  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  "  Locke  Ams- 
Ch-'f  •"        ?'"^Sers ;  or.  The  Tory's  Daughter,"  "  Gant  Gurley ;  a  Tale  of  the  Umbagog,'^  "  The  Doomed 

^'i  or,  Kmg  Philip,"  "  Centeola,"  and  many  other  tales  and  lesser  productions ;  while,  as  editor  of  the- 
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Freeman,  he  achieved  wide  distinction.  As  a  local  historian,  he  was  indeed  a  tireless  worker,  and  the  an- 
nals of  the  State  are  probably  better  known  to  the  country  at  large  through  his  labors  than  the  writinirs 
of  all  its  other  authors  combined.  They  were  pleasing,  home-like  pictures,  drawn  usually  on  the  general 
plan  adopted  by  James  Penimore  Cooper,  and  will  be  read  by  multitudes  in  all  coming  ages. 

He  died  at  his  home,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1868,  after  many  years'  suffering  from  general  ill 
health. 

The  union  of  Mr.  Burrows  and  wife  has  been  blessed  by  one  son — George  Thompson  Burrows,  a 
youth  of  decided  literary  tastes,  who,  in  developed  manhood,  gives  promise  of  continuing  a  career  so  weil 
begun  by  his  ancestry.     He  was  born  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1865. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Burrows  was  elected  to  represent  the  Capital  District  of  Wisconsin  in  the  State  Senate 
for  two  years;  re-elected  to  the  same  position  in  1878,  and  also  again  in  1880.  This  is  a  distinction 
which,  for  one  so  young,  has  scarcely  its  parallel  in  the  State.  If  his  inclinations  lead  him  to  accept  or 
seek  a  public  career,  he  is  destined  to  reach  its  highest  honors. 

In  its  largest  sens?,  Mr.  Burrows  may  be  pronounced  a  self  made  man.  In  nearly  all  that  he  ha.s  at- 
tempted, he  has  succeeded.  The  stern  training  of  his  boyhood  is  a  lesson  not  lost  upon  him.  Whatever 
he  does  is  carefully,  thoughtfully  and  wisely  done — done  with  all  his  might  and  concentrated  effort.  Of  a 
lively  disposition,  active  and  hardy  training,  a  temperament  nervous  in  its  energy,  a  pleasing  address,  genial 
conversational  powers,  rapid  and  accurate  business  habits,  a  tireless  industry,  and,  in  public  life,  an  honest 
purpose  to  reach  and  be  governed  by  principles,  discarding  mere  impulses,  and  to  study  and  promote  the 
real  interests  of  his  constituents — he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  actors  among  the  rising 
generation  of  public  men.  He  is  one  whom  success  does  not  inflate,  nor  wealth  spoil.  He  has  passed 
every  grade  from  privation  to  riches,  from  an  unknown  youth  to  a  prominent  actor  in  the  affairs  of  State, 
and  the  same  instincts  and  guiding  common  sense  that  distinguished  his  ancestry  have  been  inherited  by 
him.     Wisconsin  may  well  be  proud  to  have  enrolled  so  much  of  solid  worth  among  its  honored  citizens. 

C.  W.  BCTTERFIELiD  was  bom  near  the  village  of  Colosse,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  28, 
1824  ;  his  parents  were  from  Brattleboro,  Vt.  In  1834,  the  family  removed  to  Melmore,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio. 
The  son's  early  advantages  for  education  were  limited,  his  studies  beyond  the  rudiments  having  been  pur- 
sued wholly  without  instruction.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  commenced  teaching  a  district  school  in  Hamlet, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  afterward  attended  the  State  Normal  School  in  Albany,  for  two  terms ;  but, 
his  health  failing,  he  left  the  institution  for  a  voyage  to  Europe,  returning  to  Ohio  in  the  autumn  of  1846. 

In  1847,  he  wrote  a  history  of  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  which  was  published  the  year  following.  It  was 
really  the  first  strictly  county  history  ever  issued  in  separate  boL)k  form  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
In  1847,  the  author  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  his  county,  and  was  re-elected  in  1848. 
Early  in  1849,  he  resigned  to  take  an  overland  journey  to  California.  The  next  year,  1850,  he  was  an 
independent  candidate  in  the  "  Golden  State  "  for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  few  votes.  He  returned  to  Ohio  in  1851 ;  studied  law;  and,  in  1855,  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Bucyrus,  Crawford  Co.  Daring  the  previous  year,  he  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Ohio  &  Indiana  Railroad  Company. 

While  engaged  in  his  professional  duties,  he  found  time  to  write  a  treatise  on  punctuation,  which  was 
published  in  1858,  and  highly  commended  for  the  accuracy  of  its  definitions,  the  clearness  of  its  arrange- 
ment,and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  In  1878,  an  abridgementof  the  book  was  published,  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  common  schools.  Quitting  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1872,  he  has  since 
devoted  his  time  to  literary  pursuits. 

In  1873  was  issued  from  the  press  of  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Butterfield's  well-known 
monograph,  "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Expedition  Against  Sandusky  Under  Col.  William  Crawford, 
in  1782."  The  work  proved  a  great  success.  No  book  of  its  class  (Parkman's  "  Pontiao "  alone 
excepted)  has  ever  been  received  with  more  general  interest  and  favor.  It  reveals  to  the  reader,  m  pict- 
uresque language,  one  of  the  most  absorbing  as  well  as  the  most  startling  chapters  in  American  annals. 
"  The  history,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "  has  a  general  value  as  a  study  of  pioneer 
life  and  warfare,  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  leave  unmentioned ;  and  the  sketches  of  adventure  in  which 
it  abounds  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  main  narrative."  "  Aside  from  the  exciting  recital,"  says  the 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  "  of  the  almost  fabulous  and  romantic  adventures  and 
escapes  of  many  of  the  officers  and  privates,  and  the  painful  relation  of  the  hardships  of  the  disastrous 
retreat,  not  the  least  interesting  are  the  biographical  and  genealogical  sketches  of  the  most  prominent 
actors  in  the  expedition."  .  .        f 

The  book  just  mentioned  is,  in  many  ways,  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  tew 
more  extracts  from  leading  periodicals  to  show  the  general  estimation  of  the  work.     Says  the  New  xor 
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Observer:  "The  terrible  death  of  Col.  Crawford  by  torture,  is  depicted  with  so  much  vividness  and  power 
that  one,  in  reading  it,  almost  feels  that  he  is  a  personal  witness  of  the  terrible  transaction."  The  New 
York  Times:  "  The  author  has  takea  a  world  of  pains  to  gather  authentic  documents,  reports,  narratives 
and  bioTaphies,  having  reference  to  the  men  and  things  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  ago."  Of  the  au- 
thor and  his  history,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  says :  "  Mr.  Butterfield  possesses  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  an  historian,  as  also  unusual  ability  as  a  writer.  The  sketches  of  Col.  Crawford,  with  whose 
tragic  death  by  burning  at  the  stake  the  book  closes  with  dramatic  fitness,  and  of  his  various  ofiSoers,  are 
interesting  in  the  extreme.  The  work  conveys  an  impression  of  those  early  days  of  the  frontier,  and  its 
people  living  in  their  humble  cabins,  and  of  their  mode  of  warfare,  in  a  style  and  diction  surpassed  only 
by  Macaulay  upon  a  broader  field."  "  Next  to  its  historical  value,"  says  the  Literary  World,  "  the  chief 
merit  of  the  work  is  its  abundance  of  chronicles  of  personal  achievement  under  circumstances  of  thrilling 
interest — circumstances  that  can  never  be  renewed,  and  belonging  to  a  life  that  Americans  must  ever  look 
back  upon  with  emotions  of  pride  and  pity."  We  make  these  quotations  because  they,  besides  showing 
the  marked  popular  favor  with  which  the  work  has  been  received  by  the  press,  also  convey  our  personal 
opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Butterfield  moved  to  Madison,  Wis.,  drawn  there  by  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  her  ex- 
tensive libraries.  In  1876,  he  wrote,  with  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  a  work  made  up  of  romantic  passages 
in  our  country's  history.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Heroic  Age  of  America,"  and  is  replete  with  accounts  of 
border  forays,  conflicts  and  incidents.  The  book  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press.  In  the  spring  of 
1877,  he  published  "The  Washington-Crawford  Letters"  (Robert  Clarke  &  Co.),  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  early  history  of  the  trans- Alleghany  country.  This  volume  was  also  received  with  marked  favor  by 
the  press,  in  the  Bast  as  well  as  in  the  West.  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Fellow  in  History  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  in  a  paper  of  profound  research,  entitled  "  Maryland's  Influence  in  Founding  a  National 
Commonwealth,"  read  before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  April  9,  1877,  and  since  published,  highly 
commends  the  work,  declaring  it  to  be  "  edited  in  a  most  thorough  and  pains-taking  manner."  The  valua- 
ble appendix  to  Dr.  Adams'  paper  was  occasioned  "i»  toto"  by  the  publication  of  these  letters. 

In  the  fall  of  1877,  Mr.  Butterfield  completed,  for  an  illustrated  atlas  of  Wisconsin,  a  brief  history 
of  the  State — the  leading  article  in  the  work.  He  has  since  edited  the  "  Washington-Irving  Letters," 
another  addition  to  the  Revolutionary  annals  of  our  country,  of  special  value.  His  annotations  are  drawn 
fi'om  a  great  variety  of  sources  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  State  Paper  office  in  London,  England. 
The  work  has  not  yet  been  published.  Mr.  Butterfield  has  also  written  "  The  History  and  Biographical 
Annals  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,"  a  small  and  unpretending  volume,  but  characterized  by  the 
author's  usual  research  and  accuracy.  He  is  now  at  work  upon  a  "  Histpry  of  the  Discovery  of  Wiscon- 
sin," considerable  material  for  which  he  has  already  gathered. 

Finally,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers  that  Father  Hyacinthe,  the  world-renowned  orator,  is 
married  to  Mr.  Bntterfield's  sister.  Her  earliest  years  were  passed  in  a  comparatively  new  country,  where 
she  was  deprived  of  facilities  for  an  education  in  schools.  Her  reliance,  it  is  said,  was  largely  upon  her 
brother,  who  taught  her  the  common  English  branches  at  their  home.  From  him,  it  may  therefore  rea- 
sonably be  presumed,  she  received  such  incentives  as  afterward  resulted  in  those  scholarly  attainments  so 
well  known  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Mr.  Butterfield  is  a  man  of  marked  intellectual  and 
physical  vigor,  and  will  doubtless  make  many  more  contributions  to  the  historical  literature  of  America.* 

MICHABLi  J.  C ANT WELili, book  and  job  printers;  office,  13  King  St.;  owns  residence  on 
GorhamSt.;  he  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  in  1837,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  and  settled  the  same  ■ 
year  in  Madison ;  he  learned  his  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  Express,  a  weekly  published  by  Atwood  & 
Duok.  Was  Orderly  Sergeant  of  the  Madison  Guards,  the  first  company  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  the 
State,  and  afterward  known  as  Co.  B,  1st  W.  V.  I,  three  months'  service — G.  E.  Bryant,  Captain;  reen- 
listed  in  Co.  C,  12th  W.  V.  I.,  as  First  Lieutenant — Col.  G.  E.  Bryant,  commanding— and  was  mustered  out 
^ov.  14,  1864 ;  was  first  in  the  Potomac  army,  afterward  in  the  Western  ;  was  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
Durg  and  capture  of  Atlanta ;  was  on  staff  duty,  as  Asst.  Provost  Marshal,  ordnance  officer,  and,  for  the 
last  year,  was  Quartermaster  of  the  12th  W.  V.  I.  In  1866  and  also  in  1868,  was  candidate  for  Regie- 
tsf  of  Deeds,  and  both  times  ran  largely  ahead  of  his  ticket;  was  elected  City  Treasurer  in  1877  ;  was 
several  years  a  Director  in  the  Madison  Institute ;  is  a  life  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  also 
21 "''  -D^ne  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  and  has  been  identified  with  most  of  the  enterprises  of  Madison. 
•*as  married,  in  1865,  to  Miss  Kate  Byrne,  of  Fitchburg,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  they  have  nine  children— 

Hr  Bntkffi"??  J"""'"™"' "  ^P'*'"°°  of  Liturature,"  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  TJniyeraity  of  Wisconsin.    In  the  last  year  and  a  hall, 
"'wrneia  has  edited  in  chief  the  histories  of  Rock,  Fo  id  du  Lao,  Columbia  and  Dane  Oonnties,  Wis.— Pdb_ 
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Prank  W.,  David  B.,  James  D.,  Edward  K.,  Rosemary,  John  R.,  Joseph  M.,  Catherine  I.  and  Marga- 
ret, all  at  home.  Started  a  job-printing  ofl5ce  in  May,  186Y,  in  his  present  place  of  business  ;  his  is  the 
only  exclusive  book  and  job  printing  office  in  Madison ;  he  has  an  extended  patronage  and  is  an  energetic 
business  man. 

J.  H.  CARPENTER.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Ashford,  Windham  Co.,  Conn., 
Feb.  14,  1822  ;  resided  in  that  county  until  he  came  West ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1847,  and 
engaged  in  practice  at  WiUimantic,  Conn.,  up  to  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Madison,  in  June,  1857  • 
has  been  engaged  in  practice  ever  since ;  has  been  connected  with  the  law  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity since  its  organization,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  Mar- 
ried, at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1852,  Martha  C.  Kendall;  she  was  born  at  Palmer,  Hampden  Co. 
Mass. 

E.  D.  CARREL/Ii,  freight  conductor  Western  Division  of  Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  the 
C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.;  was  born  in  Sterling,  Wayne  Co.,  Penn.,  May  7,  1837,  where  he  obtained  a  prac- 
tical education  in  the  public  schools.  His  father,  Benjamin  Carroll,  was  a  farmer,  and  also  was  engaged 
somewhat  in  lumbering;  the  son  was  early  taught  the  duty  of  honorable  toil.  In  April,  1858,  he  came 
to  Wisconsin  and  located  in  Grant  Co.;  worked  some  time  as  a  section  hand  for  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R., 
and,  in  1861,  began  as  brakeman  ou  freight,  and,  in  September,  1865,  was  promoted  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. Was  married,  in  September,  1858,  to  Miss  Mary  Howland,  of  Grant  Co.;  they  have  four  children 
— Herbert  E.,  Lillie,  Hatde  and  Perry,  all  living  at  home,  at  their  residence,  106  Broome  street;  the  fam- 
ily affiliate  with  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Carroll  is  a  Knight  Templar,  and  is  Worthy  Master  of 
Prairie  du  Chien  Lodge ;  for  twenty-two  years  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R., 
and  for  fifteen  has  been  conductor  of  .the  way  freight  between  Madison  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  in  all 
that  period,  no  accident  has  been  caused  by  or  on  his  train,  and  he  has  never  received  an  unpleasant  word 
from  a  superior  officer. 

URS.  D.  B.  CARSOX,  Preceptress  of  Ladies'  Hall  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  she  is 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilder,  and  is  a  native  of  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  she  graduated  at  the  Normal 
School  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1850,  and  afterward  spent  two  years  at  the  Alexander  Classical  School,  in 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  She  was  married  to  Delos  Carson,  of  New  York,  in  1853,  and  the  following  year 
they  came  West,  and  located  in  Bloomington,  111.,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  the 
rebellion.  Enlisted,  in  1862,  as  a  private  in  a  cavalry  company  ;  was  soon  elected  2d  Lieutenant,  and  then 
promoted  to  the  captaincy;  he  was  massacred,  after  surrender  at  Ft.  Pillow,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1864. 
They  had  one  daughter — Ida  Bell,  who  was  educated  in  Europe,  and,  in  1877,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
she  was  teacher  of  music  in  Milwaukee  College.  Mrs.  Carson  spent  the  school  year  of  1878-79  in  Europe 
— the  summer  in  Switzerland  and  the  winter  in  Rome ;  she  has  been  Preceptress  of  Ladies'  Hall  since 
1871  ;  she  teaches  the  Freshman  mathematics  in  the  university.  The  hall  can  accommodate  sixty  board- 
ing pupils ;  the  government  of  the  school  is  like  that  of  a  Christian  family,  haying  few  rules  besides  "  Do 
right ;"  there  is  no  system  of  police  espionage;  the  pupils  understand  that  they  are  to  be  trusted  or  dis- 
missed ;  the  rights  and  feelings  of  all  are  to  be  regarded  by  each,  and  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  is  culti- 
vated, and  thereby  is  strength  of  character  developed.  Mrs.  Carson  is  well  known  as  a  lady  of  marked 
refinement  and  liberal  culture. 

CHAXDLER  P.  CHAPMAIV  ;  was  born  in  Bristol,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio  ;  came  co  Madi- 
son in  May,  1846  ;  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Chandler  B.  Chapman,  who  died  here  on  May  7, 1877  ;  he  practiced  here 
until  1848  ;  then  was  Professor  of  Cincinnati  and  Miami  Colleges  ;  was  Surgeon  of  the  6th  and  20th  W. 
V.  I.,  Brigade  Surgeon  under  Gen.  King,  and  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the  Rio  Grande  under 
Gen.  Heron ;  was  in  the  army  from  June,  1861,  to  August,  1864.  The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was 
in  the  newspaper  business  a  short  time  prior  to  engaging  in  the  abstract  business. 

SAMUEL  Li.  chase  (firm  of  Moulton  &  Chase,  contractors  and  builders)  ;  born  in  1834, 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  learned  his  trade  in  Philadelphia;  came  to  Madison  in  1855,  and  has  never  slept 
a  night  outside  the  State  of  Wisconsin  since  that  date.  Was  married,  in  1857,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Larkin, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Larkin,  an  early  pioneer,  and  for  one  term  Treasurer  of  Wisconsin  Territory ;  has 
four  children,  all  at  home;  residence  just  outside  the  west  limits  of  the  city ;  partner  for  t^e  last  five 
years  of  H.  W.  Moulton.  He  belongs  to  no  secret  society  ;  his  religion  consists  largely  in  "  doing  as  he 
agrees." 

CHARLES  C.  CHITTENDEN,  dentist ;  born  in  Nunda,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  10, 
1842  ;  son  of  Nelson  and  Sophia  B.  (Puller)  Chittenden  ;  father  was  born  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  Chit- 
tenden Co.,  Vt.,  Nov.  11,  1806  ;  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  for  over  forty  years  prior  to 
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his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  12,  1873,  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  oldest  dentists  of  Madison  ;  mother 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Madison  ;  C.  C.  Chittenden  came  to  Madison  in 
June  1855;  commenced  learning  dental  business  when  a  boy,  and  has  been  engaged  in  regular  practice 
since  the  summer  of  1863.  He  enlisted  September,  1861,  in  the  11th  W.  V.  I.,  served  until  November, 
1862  when  he  was  mustered-out  of  the  service.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar,  and  for  the  last  seventeen 
yearehas  been  organist  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Madison. 

H.  W.  CHYIVOWETH,  son  of  Thomas  Chynoweth,  who  came  to  Madison  in  June,  1855, 
and  is  still  a  resident  of  this  place  ;  H.  W.  is  a  native  of  Nunda,  New  York, graduated  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Class  of  1868,  classical  department;  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  here  since  1871,  with  the 
firm  of  Orton,  Keyes  &  Co.,  which  continued  until  H.  S.  Orton  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1878;  firm  has  continued  as  Keyes  &  Chynowith,  since  ;  Mr.  C.  has  been  Assistant  Attorney  General 
since  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1878. 

DARWIN  CLARK,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Madison  ;  born  in  Otego,  Otsego  Co.,  N, 
Y.,  May  12,  1812  ;  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet  making,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  from  16  to  21 
years  of  age;  came  to  Madison,  June  10,  1837,  coming  from  Utica  to  Buffalo  by  canal,  from  Buffalo  to 
Detroit  by  boat,  from  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  on  foot,  took  boat  to  Chicago,  walked  from  Chicago  to 
Madison  via  Milwaukee ;  worked  part  of  that  season  on  the  capitol,  and  on  steam  mill,  American  Hotel, 
store,  etc.;  the  mill  was  built  by  the  Government,  from  money  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
capitol ;  only  completed  the  basement  of  the  capitol  first  season ;  the  cost  was  about  $13,000 ;  the  first  lum- 
ber sawed  here  was  by  whip  sawyers ;  helped  frame  the  roof  of  the  capitol  and  American  House  in 
1838;  in  November,  1839,  went  into  the  American  House  as  clerk,  remained  with  Morrison,  in  the  hotel 
until  1841,  and  practically  run  the  house  part  of  the  time;  in  1841,  helped  build  another  mill  for  Simeon 
Mills;  in  1842,  went  into  the  building  and  contracting  business  for  himself.  In  April,  1845,  commenced 
the  furniture  business  in  the  same  place  where  he  was  located.  In  the  winter  of  1843-44,  he  taught  school 
in  Madison;  was  candidate  for  Sheriff,  and  only  beaten  by  twenty-four  votes  in  1844,  and  was  Deputy 
County  Treasurer  before  he  ran  for  Sheriff.  The  county  was  divided  into  two  precincts,  and  he  was  elected 
Treasurer  a  couple  of  times  of  Madison  and  Blue  Mound  precinct ;  was  Treasurer  of  the  village  of  Madisoa 
three  terms ;  was  Alderman  during  the  years  of  1858-59-60-61 ;  during  one  year  was  President  of  the 
Council;  again  was  elected  Alderman,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for  three  years,  and  was  connected  with 
the  School  Board  two  years.  Married  at  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1848,  Sarah  L.  Good- 
now,  a  native  of  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  was  born  May  9,  1824,  and  died  March  5,  1854.  His 
second  marriage  was  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  May  20,  1858,  to  Frances  A.  Adams  ;  she  was  born  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  Jan.  16,  1833;  two  children  by  this  iharriage — Frances  Louise,  born  June  15,  1859,  and  Grace, 
burn  Aug.  23,  1864. 

A.  W.  CLARKE,  Cashier  Park  Savings  Bank;  born  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Jan.  6,  1851  ; 
when  he  was  a  child,  his  parents  came  to  Madison,  where  he  has  been  reared  and  educated  ;  in  January, 
1873  he  became  connected  with  the  Park  Savings  Bank  as  Teller ;  July,  1874,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Cashier,  served  in  that  capacity  until  July,  1878,  when  he  became  Cashier  of  the  same  institution,  and  has 
held  the  position  ever  since. 

.  HOX.  OR$$AMLf|§(  COLE  ;  he  was  bom  in  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23,  1819  ; 
18  a  son  of  Hymenens  and  Sarah  (Salisbury)  Cole;  he  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1843;  after  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law,  be  came  to  Chicago,  spent  a  few  months  there,  then  located 
8t  rotosi,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1845  ;  he  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  successful  practice  with  the  late 
William  R,  Biddleoome.  In  1847,  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Grant  Co.  to  the  Con- 
Hitutinnal  Convention ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Executive,  Legislative  and  Administrative 
rrovisions,  and  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  hard-working  members ;  in  1848,  be  was  Whig  candi- 
fu'^fl    Congress  in  the  Second  Congressional  District,  which  then  comprised  the  entire  western  half  of 

le  State ;  after  an  exciting  contest,  he  was  elected,  and  took  a  prominent  part  as  a  member  of  the 
.  'Jg-^J  ^^^  Congress;  in  1851,  he  again  entered  vigorously  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Potosi ; 
•n  185.\  he  was  first  elected  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  re-elected  in  1861-67-73,  for 
hi  SB  ^"^  ^^^^^  ®*'''^'  ^°*^'  ^°  '■^'^^'  re-elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  January,  1880,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Chief  Jus- 

f^.y^"'.  1°  June,  1848,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Houghton;  there  is  but  one  living  child 
bis  union,  Sidney  H   Cole,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  West  &  Co.,  dealers  in  books  and 

wtionery.in  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Cole  died  Dec.  17,  1874;  Judge  Cole  was  married  to  his  present  wife, 
Mr8.RobertaC.Garnhart,Jan.  1,1879.  '  '  s  P  > 
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JAMES  COlVKIilBr,  of  the  firm  of  Conklin  &  Gray,  dealers  in  coal  and  grain ;  is  the  son  of 
John  and  Catharine  Conklin,  and  was  born  in  Burlington,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  June  12,  1831 ;  Mr.  C. 
removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  October,  1849,  and,  since  that  time,  has  been  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
his  present  business ;  in  1864,  Mr.  Gray  was  associated  with  him  in  the  business.  Mr.  C.  belongs  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  has  been  Alderman  for  six  years  ;  has  served  as  President  of  the  Council, 
City  Treasurer,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  etc.  Jan.  29,  1853,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Egan;  they  have  seven  children,  viz.,  James  E.,  Margaret  E.,  Matthew  H.,  Kate,  Mary  Jane,  Luoy  and 
John  William. 

O.  M.  COXOVER  ;  bom  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Oct.  8,  1825 ;  son  of  Obadiah  Berlew  Conover 
(born  in  New  Jersey,  of  Holland  Dutch  ancestry)  and  Sarah  Miller  (born  in  Kentucky)  ;  he  graduated 
at  the  College  nf  New  Jersey  (Princeton  College)  in  1844;  taught  two  years,  first,  in  Kentucky,  near 
Lexington,  and  then  as  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Dayton  Academy,  studying  law  meantime  in 
the  office  of  Schenok  &  Conover;  he  entered  the  Princeton  Theoldgical  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1846,  and 
graduated  there  in  1849  ;  he  published  and  edited  a  literary  and  educational  monthly  at  Madison,  Wis., 
for  a  few  months,  in  1850  ;  title,  the  Northwestern  Journal;  he  became,  in  1850,  an  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  then  recently  organized ;  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  there  were  only 
two  other  instructors  in  the  institution.  Chancellor  John  H.  Lathrop  and  Prof  John  W.  Sterling ;  held 
the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature  from  1852  to  1858  ;  resumed  the  study  of  law  in  1858, 
a,nd  became  a  member  of  the  Dane  Co.  bar  in  1859;  on  the  appointment  of  P.  L.  Spooner,  Esq.,  a« 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  became  associated  with  him  in 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  Wisconsin  Reports,  beginning  with  Vol.  'XII ;  Mr.  Spooner  having 
resigned  the  office  in  the  summer  of  1864  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor; thirty-three  volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  Reports  have  appeared  since  that  time,  viz..  Vols.  XVI  to 
XL VIII,  both  inclusive ;  Vol.  XVI  was  prepared  and  edited  by  S.  U.  Pinney,  Esq.,  of  Madison ;  Vol. 
XXIX  by  James  Simmons,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  Wis.;  Vol.  XiXX  by  James  L.  High,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  and 
Vol.  XXXVII  by  Edwin  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  of  Madison  ;  the  other  volumes  which  have  appeared  since 
his  appointment  to  the  office  have  been  mainly  prepared  and  wholly  edited  by  himself,  but,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  more  rapid  preparation  of  the  volumes,  he  has  frequently  obtained  valuable  assistance, 
not  only  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  already  named,  but  also  from  Burr  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Madison, 
and  John  B.  Simmons,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  with  slighter  occasional  aid  from  others ;  by  these  means,  the 
series  has  for  many  years  been  issued  with  a  degree  of  promptness  somewhat  rare  in  the  reports  of  the 
several  courts  of  last  resort  in  this  country.     (See  also  Butterfield's  "  History  of  Wisconsin  University"). 

E.  P.  COPP,  jeweler  and  watchmaker,  Madison,  Wis.;  is  the  son  of  Joseph  M.  and  Hannah 
Copp,  and  was  born  in  Warren,  N.  H.,  Oct.  3,  1833 ;  in  the  fall  of  1849,  Mr.  C.  came  with  his  uncle  to 
Rockton,  111.,  where  he  worked  at  the  jeweler's  business  until  the  fall  of  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  where  he  finished  learning  his  trade  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  L.  E.  Brown;  he  then  began  a  repair 
shop  in  what  is  now  known  as  "  Brown's  block ;  "  afterward  going  to  Iowa,  he  spent  three  years  in  the 
same  business,  and  then,  in  1861,  returned  to  Madison,  where  he  worked  for  two  years  at  his  trade  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Beckley  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  Mr.  Beckley  sold  out  to  Mr.  George  R.  Cook  ;  Mr. 
Copp  continued  t .  work  for  Mr.  B.  for  several  years,  indeed  was  in  his  employ  most  of  the  time  up  to 
January,  1878,  when  he  opened  business  for  himself  at  his  present  stand  at  No.  4  Washington  avenue, 
Oct.  3,  1867.  Mr.  C.  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  R.  Woodard,  who  was  born  June  18,  1847;  they 
have  three  children— Arthur  W.,  Joseph  M.,  and  Louise  Helen.  Mrs.  Copp  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     Mr.  C.  is  a  Mason,  and  also  a  member  of  A.  0.  U.  W. 

WILIilAM  CORKY,  dealer  in  hides,  pelts,  rags,  iron,  etc.,  etc.,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of 
Charles  and  Rose  Corry,  and  was  born  in  County  of  Cowen,  Ireland,  July  of  1825  ;  his  parents  are  both 
dead;  his  father  died  in  Mazomanie,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  July  30,  1880;  Mr.  Corry  came  to  America  with 
his  parents  about  the  year  1840  ;  lived  for  five  years  in  New  York  State,  and  alter  that,  until  coming  W 
Wisconsin,  he  resided  in  Massachusetts;  in  1860,  Mr.  C.  removed  to  Springdale,  Wis.,  and.in  l»b4, 
changed  his  residence  to  Madison,  Wis. ;  shortly  after  his  removal  to  the  latter  place,  he  began  his  present 
business,  being  the  first  one  in  that  city  to  engage  in  this  as  a  specialty ;  he  had  many  desperate  struggles 
at  first  with  various  obstacles  to  his  business,  but  by  steady,  persevering  effort,  he  has  finally  triumphed 
over  these  and  won  success.  Mr.  C.  has  been  twice  married  ;  his  first  wife  was  Miss  Sarah  Breen,  by  t  is 
marriage  there  were  five  children,  viz.,  Charles,  Mary  Ann,  John,  William,  Ellen.  Mr.  C.  was  marnea 
again  in  September  of  1861,  to  Miss  Catharine  Conahan,  by  whom  he  has  ten  children,  viz.,  Inomas 
Stephen,  Edward,  Joseph,  James,  Sadie,  Catharine,  Francis,  Charles  and  Matthew.  Mr.  C.  and  tamny 
belong  to  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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THOMAS  P.  COYIVE,  County  Clerk ;  born  in  London,  England,  March  17',  1851 ;  came  to 
America  in  1852  with  his  parents ;  lived  in  Pennsylvania  until  1856  ;  then  came  to  the  town  of  Madison, 
Wis,  ■  was  two  years  on  a  farm,  then  came  to  the  city  of  Madison  ;  engaged  in  the  business  of  stone-cutter 
fur  about  ten  years.  During  the  late  war  he  served  six  months  as  drummer  boy  in  44th  W.  V.  I.,  being 
but  13  years  of  age  at  the  time.  He  was  elected  City  Treasurer  in  1875  ;  served  one  year  in  that  position, 
tluD  he  wag  for  three  years  engaged  in  the  flour  and  feed  business.  First  elected  County  Clerk  in  1878  ; 
re-elected  in  November,  1880.  ^ 

E.  R.  CURTISS,  photographer,  No.  42  Pinckney  street,  Madison ;  is  a  native  of  New  York  ; 
learned  his  trade  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  came  to  Madison  in  1859 — twenty-one  years  ago  this  Autumn.  He 
was  married  in  1859,  to  Miss  Eva  A.  Lingenfelter,  of  Fonda,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  four  children — Fred  W., 
May  E.,  Edwin  R.  and  Gertie.  Family  are  Methodists.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen ;  he  has  a  very  attractive  studio  and  extended  patronage ;  he  employs  five  assistants,  and  is  the 
leading  photographer  of  Madison. 

A.  M.  DACrCrETT,  grocer,  of  the  firm  of  Daggett  &  Bon,  Madison,  Wis.,  was  born  in  New- 
port, Me.,  Dec.  1,  1844;  he  went  with  his  parents,  in  1853,  to  Madison,  Wis.;  in  1859,  his  father,  Mr. 
M.  L.  Daggett,  began  the  grocery  business,  and  in  1866,  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Daj.'geH,  became  his  partner.  May  4,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jgnnie  Harding,  who  was  born  in 
England  July  8,  1843  ;  they  have  two  children — Asbury  Dyson  and  Florence  Jenning.  Mr.  Daggett  is 
a  Mason,  and  is  now  Treasurer  of  the  lodge ;  he  has  served  as  Alderman.  Mr.  Daggett,  with  one  other 
gentleman  of  Madison,  is  the  crack  sportsman  of  the  country. 

WILLIAM  WILL.  ARD  D  Al^IELLS,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin;  he  was  born  in  West  Bloomfield,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  1840  ; 
his  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  Detroit  and  Wacousta,  Mich.,  and  at  a  private  academy 
in  Lansing;  in  1860,  he  entered  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  graduated  in  1864  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science ;  for  two  years  thereafter,  he  was  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
that  institution.  Prof.  Daniells  spent  a  portion  of  the  year  1866  and  the  two  following  years  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University — then  a  special  training  school  for 
chemists — under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs ;  in  February,  1868,  he  was  elected  to  the  Profes- 
sorahip  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  in  1869,  analytical  chemistry  also  was  included  in 
his  department;  in  1875,  his  chair  was  changed  to  chemistry  and  agriculture;  it  was  given  increased 
prominence,  and,  after  the  present  season,  1880,  his  professorship  includes  only  chemistry.  Prior 
to  1868,  science-teaching  in  the  University  bad  been  only  lecture-room  instruction ;  Prof.  Daniells 
immediately  planned  to  secure  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  only  available  place  was  the  basement 
of  the  south  wing  of  University  Hall;  during  the  spring  of  1868,  he  gave  laboratory  instruction 
m  chemistry  daily  to  a  single  student,  using  an  old  carpenter's  work-bench  for  a  laboratory-table,  in  a 
room  which  was  literally  a  cellar  with  a  board  floor;  the  magnificent  arrangements  of  Science  Hall 
afford  a  happy  contrast  to  that  humble  beginning ;  the  building-up  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
to  Its  present  advanced  position  has  been  Prof.  Daniells'  successful  work  in  the  university.  He 
was  manied  June  22,  1871,  to  Miss  Hontas  A.  Peabody,  of  Faribault,  Minn.;  she  is  a  native  of  Georgia, 
and  graduated  in  1867  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  Mass.;  they  have  two  children — Ralph  P.  and  Mildred  ;  their 
pleasant  home  is  on  Carroll  street,  near  Langdon.  Prof.  Daniells,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  city  in  1868,  in- 
stiiuled  a  series  of  daily  observations  and  records  of  meteorological  phenomena,  which  were  continued 
three  times  daily  under  his  charge  up  to  October,  1878,  when  a  United  States  Signal  Service  Station  was 
established  in  Madison ;  in  1873,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Chemist  to  the  State  Geological  Survey, 
and  did  most  of  the  mineral  analyses  and  assays ;  such  work,  although  occupying  little  space  upon  the 
prated  page,  requires  much  time  and  skill  to  accomplish ;  the  Eegents  have  published  reports  of  his  valu- 
«nie  experiments  upon  the  university  farm.  Prof.  Daniells  is  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
ciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  and  has  read  before  it  several  papers  of  marked  ability ;  he  has  also  made 
any  addresses  treating  of  the  varied  applications  of  science  to  agriculture ;  an  extended  notice  of  his 
cientific  and  literary  labors  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  authors ;  through  all  his  papers  there  runs  a 
1  ot  practicality — of  matter  of  fact — to  be  expected  of  a  devotee  of  science.  Under  a  law  recently 
passed,  Gov.  Smith  in  1880  appointed  Prof  Daniells  State  Analyst ;  he  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
most  successful  instructors  in  the  university,  both  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory,  his  principal  char- 
hi       l"*.*'  *  teacher  being,  perhaps,  his  extreme  accuracy  and  faithfulness  ;  students  and  visitors  declare 

a  decided  success  in  laboratory  instruction ;  to  all  questions  relating  to  his  specialties,  his  answers  are 
(i'se,  ready  and  reliable ;  but,  socially  and  professionally,  he  is  without  ostentation  or  pride  of  opinion  ; 
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he  is  the  appreciated  head  of  a  department  having  unsurpassed  facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  chem- 
istry. 

'EPHRAIJI  D.  DABWIN,  freight  agent  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R. ;  was  born  in  Teeumseh, 
Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  Oct.  5,  1830 ;  came  to  Milwaukee,  November,  1839,  with  his  uncle,  A.  Pinch,  Jr., 
who  is  now  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Finches,  Ly  nde  &  Miller ;  Ephraim  D.  came  to  Madison  in  November, 
1851,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  has  resided  in  Madison  since  that  date  ;  he  is  a  practical  printer, 
learned  his  trade  in  the  Sentinel  office  at  Milwaukee  ;  worked  nine  years  in  Democrat  and  Democrat  and 
Argus  offices,  in  Madison  ;  in  1855  he  began  railroading,  with  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  and  has  been  in  its 
employ  up  to  date  ;  freight  agent  since  1865  ;  has  been  several  years  a  director  of  the  Madison  Institute; 
owns  his  residence  on  Graham  Street ;  he  has  seen  this  city  experience  all  the  changes  resulting  from  an 
extended  system  of  railroads ;  when  Madison  was  terminus,  it  was  a  thrifty  center  of  both  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  ;  when  he  first  visited  Milwaukee,  it  did  not  contain  a  single  brick  house.  Mr.  Darwin  is  not 
an  old  man,  but  during  his  life  the  wild  prairies  have  borne  the  fruitage  of  our  grand  Western  civilization. 
As  a  business  man  he  is  quiet  and  practical. 

WILiLdAM  DAVIDSOX,  firm  of  Davidson  &  Engel,  contractors  and  builders;  born  in 
1828,  in  Scotland  ;  came  to  United  States  in  1851,  and  worked  five  years  at  his  trade  in  New  York;  then, 
in  1856,  he  settled  in  Madison,  and  with  different  partners  has  carried  on  the  business  of  building  to  the 
present  date.  He  was  married,  in  1854,  to  Miss  Margaret  McKennon,  of  Columbia  Co.,  Wis. ;  they  have 
three  sons — Colin  R.,  now  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Charles  H.,  now  clerk  for  Cooley,  the  coal  merchant; 
William  G.  is  at  home  ;  he  owns  a  beautiful  home,  corner  of  State  and  Lake  Streets ;  their  office  is  corner 
of  Mifflin  and  Carroll  Streets ;  he  did  woodwork  in  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville,  four  wings  of  the 
Insane  Asylum,  Madison,  and  other  public  buildings.  Gen.  Atwood's  and  many  other  fine  residences ;  he 
never  held  an  office,  and  never  missed  voting  at  an  election  ;  is  a  reliable  Republican ;  family  are  Presby- 
terians. 

JOHN  EUGENE  DA  VIES,  A.  fl.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  ;  he  was  born  on  the  23d  of  April,  1839;  when  he  was  2  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  from 
Clarkstown,  N.  Y,,  to  the  city  of  New  York ;  at  the  age  of  12  he  passed,  by  examination,  into  what  was 
then  the  Free  Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  here  he  took  the  modern  classical 
course,  in  which  Latin  and  French  took  the  place  of  Greek.  In  1855,  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Wisconsin,  where  he  continued  his  studies  as  best  he  could,  meanwhile  teaching  school  in  the  winter  and 
doing  farm  work  in  the  summer  ;  in  spring  of  1859,  he  entered  Lawrence  University,  at  Appleton,  Wis., 
as  a  third-term  sophomore  ;  he  continued  two  years  in  the  junior  class  to  make  up  Greek,  and  graduated  in 
summer  of  1862,  with  honor,  because  of  extra  attainments  in  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  solicitation  of  a  physician  friend,  and  with  the  idea  that  it  would  keep  him  nearer  the 
sciences  than  either  of  the  other  professions ;  he  had  studied  but  a  short  time  when  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing  was  fought,  and  President  Lincoln  called  for  more  troops  ;  he  joined  the  army,  and  his  experience 
as  a  soldier  was  varied  and  interesting ;  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  21st  W.  V.  I.,  and  marched  with  it 
to  Covington,  Ky.,  and  afterward  to  Louisville,  during  the  approach  of  Gen.  Bragg  from  Chattanooga;  in 
both  these  places  he  served  in  the  trenches,  and  performed  such  duties  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  private  soldier 
in  time  of  war;  in  the  retreat  of  Bragg,  he  was,  without  solicitation,  put  on  detail  duty  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Buell,  and  quartered  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Louisville  ;  he  was  afterward  appointed  Sergeant  Major  of 
his  regiment,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Mission  Ridge ;  subsequently  he  served  six 
months  on  picket  duty,  on  top  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  ;  he  was  with  his  regiment  in  all  its  fighting 
on  the  march  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  around  that  city,  and  on  its  backward  march  to  Chattanooga,  when  Gen. 
Hood  undertook  his  flank  movement  upon  Nashville,  but  was  beaten  back  by  Thomas;  he  afterward  saw 
Atlanta  burned,  and.went,  under  Sherman,  upon  his  famous  "  march  to  the  sea ;  "  he  was  recommended  for 
promotion,  and  his  commission  as  First  Lieutenant  arrived  after  the  battle  of  Bentonville,  and  the  army 
had  entered  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  he  marched  home  with  his  regiment,  by  way  of  Richmond  to  Washing- 
ton, having  served  his  three  years  without  a  day's  furlough  ;  his  war  record  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  character,  who,  from  love  of  country  only,  entered  the  Union  ranks  as  a  private,  and,  m 
comparatively  humble  positions,  served  his  whole  time  with  courage  and  fidelity.  He  resumed  his  medical 
studies  in  1865,  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  the  spring 
of  1868,  hut  continued  his  attendance  at  clinical  lectures  in  Cook  County  Hospital  and  Mercy  Hospital 
until  end  of  August,  1868,  when  he  came  to  Madison,  Wis.,  t»  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  oi  J^™™ 
History  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  in  1875,  his  office  was  changed  to  that  or 
Astronomv  and  Physics,  and  in  1879  was  made  to  include  Physics  only ;  while  in  Chicago,  he  was  one  year  a 
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Professor  in  Chicago  Medical  College,  and  gave  lectures  on  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  and  toxicology. 
He  was  married,  in  March,  1866,  to  Miss  Anna  Burt,  of  Chicago  ;  they  have  one  child  living — Clara  May. 
Their  attractive  home  is  on  the  corner  of  Carroll  and  Langdon  streets  ;  family  are  Episcopalians.  His 
stron"  Union  sentiments  and  army  experience  make  him  a  decided  Republican.  Prof.  Davies  is  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  and  has  been  its  General  Secretary  from 
its  organization  ;  the  chosen  field  of  Prof.  Davies  is  science,  but  his  publications  show  that  letters  have  not 
been  nefleeted  by  him  while  investigating  the  laws  of  nature.  The  reader  is  referred  to  article  on  litera- 
ture in  this  volume  for  notice  of  his  publications  and  papers.  He  is  an  active  co-laborer  upon  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey ;  he  has  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  this  organization  at  Washington,  fifty-eight 
manusoript  volumes'  upon  various  phases  of  the  survey  in  different  localities  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Through  the  influence  of  Prof.  Davies,  the  Board  of  Regents  erected  a, magnetic  obser- 
vatory upon  the  university  grounds ;  the  officers  of  the  survey  proposed  to  furnish  all  the  necessary 
instruments,  and  assume  the  care  and  cost  of  superintendence,  upon  the  simple  condition  that  the 
university  would  provide  the  building  required  for  conducting  the  observations  prescribed.  The 
interests  of  science  and  State  pride  dictated  prompt  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  The  observatory  was 
constructed  under  personal  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  survey.  It  was  completed  in  1876,  and 
for  two  years  was  under  the  general  supervision  of  Prof.  Davies.  His  attainments  in  mathematics  are 
justly  recognized  as  placing  him  among  leading  mathematicians  of  the  United  States  ;  he  reads  extensively 
and  reasons  closely.  In  the  profession  of  teacher,  to  have  thoughts  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  impor- 
tance; next  to  this  in  value  is  to  express  them  with  readiness  and  perspicuity.  The  chief  char  acteristio  of 
Prof.  Davies'  instruction  is,  his  bringing  constantly  to  bear  a  large  amount  of  scientific  information  in  a 
ready,  clear  and  interesting  manner ;  he  is  skilled  in  use  of  apparatus ;  advanced  pupils  in  his  department 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  have  a  thoroughly  competent  leader ;  he  is  enthusiastic,  accura  te  and  tireless. 

MBS.  HARRIET  H.  DB  A.1V,  nee  Morrison,  widow  of  Nathaniel  W.  Dean  ;  is  a  native  of  Wis- 
consin ;  born  Nov.  15, 1829,  in  Iowa  Co. ,  near  Dodgeville,  then  called  Porter's  Grove  ;  is  a  daughter  of  James 
Morrison,  a  veteran  pioneer  of  Wisconsin,  whose  biography  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Since  1839, 
her  home  haa  been  in  Madison.  She,  with  her  parents,  fled  from  the  Indians  in  an  ox  cart  to  the  fort  at 
Blue  Mounds,  for  protection  during  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Her  mother  was  her  first  teacher,  and  after- 
ward Miss  Pierce,  who  taught  the  first  public  school  in  Madison.'  Galena  was  the  nearest  post  office  from 
her  birth-place,  and  was  fifty  miles  distant,  and  the  mail  was  brought  once  a  week  in  saddle-bags.  When  a 
child,  a  Winnebago  brave  offered  the  mother  ten  ponies  and  100  buckskins  for  the  little  fair-haired  one. 
The  homes  of  all  pioneers  were  hospitality  itself,  and  reminiscences  of  varied  interest  pertaining  to  all  classes 
could  be  given.  She  was  married  to  N.  W.  Dean,  September,  1847,  and  he  died  February,  1880.  His 
name  is  included  among  the  distinguished  dead  of  Dane  Co.  Mrs.  Dean  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  She  ;s  domestic  in  her  tastes — retiring,  and  attached  to  early  scenes  and  friends.  At  the  organi- 
zation of  Wisconsin  Territory,  which  included  her  birthplace,  she  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  since  that 
date,  through  father  and  husband,  she  has  been  .closely  related  to  the  development  and  history  of  Wisconsin. 

JOHBf  S.  DBA.W,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  born 
May  17, 1826,  in  Taunton,  Mass. ;  his  father,  0.  C.  Dean,  was  a  merchant  t)f  Boston.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  mainly  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  He  was  three  years  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Boston ;  then  went  on  an  East  India  voyage  "  before  the  mast,"  serving  eighteen  months  as  a 
common  sailor.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  which  business  he  followed  ten  years  before 
oomiogWest.  He  was  married,  Nov.  21,  1849,  to  Mary  I.  Seabury,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  who  died  in 
April,  1878,  leaving  three  children — James  E.,  Mary  S.  and  Carrie  W.  He  came  West  in  1855,  and 
TOr  prospecting  for  six  months,  he  settled  in  La  Payette  Co.,  where  he  engaged  four  years  in  mining. 
While  living  there,  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Chairman  of  the  township.  He  was  two  years  in  the 
lumber  trade  at  Darlington.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  he  located  in  Madison;  was  Assistant  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly,  from  1858  to  1861  inclusive,  and  Chief  Clerk  from  1862  to  1865  inclusive.  Since  1864,  he 
Bas  been  identified  more  or  less  with  insurance  interests,  and  since  February,  1869,  he  has  been  Secre- 
tsiy  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  State  from 
December,  1870,  to  July,  1874.  He  married  his  present  wife  on  the  17th  of  May,  1880  ;  her  maiden 
name  was  Annie  C.  Briggs,  formerly  of  Coeymans,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  owns  his  home,  No.  121  State 
»reet,  His  office  is  in  the  Park  Bank  Block.  He  is  a  capable  and  popular  citizen. 
(.  ^H-OIIAS  DEAN  &  SON,  contractors  and  builders,  and  proprietors  of  sash,  door  and  blind 
otory.    The  senior  member  of  the  firm  was  born  1826,  in  England ;  learned  his  trade  before  coming  to 

country,  in  1850.     He  lived  about  six  years  in  Milwaukee,  before  settling  in  Madison ;  has  never 
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lived  in  any  State  but  Wisconsin.  He  was  married,  in  1846,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Brboklehurst,  of  England  • 
they  have  six  children,  four  of  whom  reside  in  Dane  Co.  His  partner,  and  oldest  son,  Joseph,  is  a  man  of 
fine  mechanical  and  executive  ability,  and  is  manager  of  the  factory.  He  was  married,  in  1872  to  Miss 
Mary  Donavan,  of  Madison  ;  they  have  four  children.  Their  factory  is  on  Main  street ;  both  partners  own 
homes  on  Clymer  street.  They  are  now  building  the  court  house  at  Jefferson,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.  They 
have  built  several  fine  residences  in  Madison,  and  elsewhere  in  the  county.  Mr.  Dean  has  been  Alderman 
of  the  Fourth  Ward  three  terms.  Joseph  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  of  the  5th  W.  V.  I.,  at  the  age  of  15  years 
and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Their  business  is  steadily  increasing ;  they  are  industrious  and  useful 
citizens. 

A.  F.  DETLOFF,  of  the  firm  of  Billings  &  Detloff,  general  blacksmithing ;  born  1832  in 
Germany.  He  learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  and  settled  in 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  located  in  Madison  in  1854.  He  was  married,  in  1858,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Myers, 
who  died  in  1859.  His  residence  is  on  Wilson  street.  In  1862,  he  married  Johanna,  sister  of  his  first 
wife,  and  she  died  in  1868.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1861 — next  day  after  Sumter  was  fired  on — he  enlisted 
in  Co.  K,  1st  W.  y.  I.,  three  months'  regiment.  He  re-enlisted,  in  1862,  in  the  2d  W.  V.  I.,  and  served 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  married  his  present  wife,  Mrs.  Sasse,  in  1873.  He  has  five  children ;  is 
Past  Grand  of  the  Mozart  Lodge,  No.  143,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Madison.  In  the  town- 
ship of  Barry,  he  was  Town  Treasurer  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.     He  is  an  industrious  and  useful  citizen. 

HIBAM  Cr.  DODGE,  grain  buyer,  dealer  in  coal,  wood,  lime,  etc. ;  he  was  barn  in  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1815  ;  spent  his  early  life  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  in  1836,  he  removed  to  the 
western  portion  of  New  York,  which  act  was  the  beginning  of  his  following  the  "  Star  of  Empire."  In 
1837  he  located  in  New  Portage,  in  the  Western  Reserve,'  Ohio,  and  then  lived  in  that  State  fourteen 
years,  most  of  the  time  at  Western  Star ;  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  He  was  married  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1840,  to  Miss  Annette  E.  Newell,  daughter  of  Paulus  A.  Newell,  a  prominent  merchant  of 
New  Portage,  Ohio  ;  in  the  fall  of  1850,  he  pitched  his  tent  in  Madison,  and  this  city  has  been  his  abiding- 
place  to  present  date;  he  sold  general  merchandise  in  Madison  until  1861  ;  he  has  been  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness fifteen  years;  he  owns  300  acres  of  land  in  the  Township  of  Westport,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  owns  a 
pleasant  brick  residence  corner  Butler  and  Mifflin  streets;  they  have  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  five 
died  in  childhood  ;  the  seven  living  all  reside  in  Madison  ;  four  are  married ;  four  of  his  children  work 
for  him,  and  another  lives  with  him  ;  though  55  years  of  age,  he  is  still  vigorous  and  capable,  and  gives 
personal  supervision  to  his  extended  business  affairs.  He  was  Postmaster  during  most  of  his  residence  in 
Ohio,  but  has  never  accepted  any  office  in  Wisconsin.  Family  affiliate  with  the  M.  E.  Church;  he  is  a 
man  of  positive  convictions,  energetic  yet  conservative ;  a  respected  pioneer  and  useful  citizen. 

IIIRA9I  E.  DODGE,  book-keeper ;  was  born  Nov.  26,  1850,  in  Madison ;  his  parents  coming 
to  Madison  a  short  time  prior  to  his  birth  ;  he  was  educated  in  the  public  school,  and  also  studied  one  year 
at  the  State  University.  Was  married,  in  1872,  to  Miss  Florence  E.  Palmer,  of  Dane  Co. ;  they  have 
one  daughter — Florence  A. ;  have  buried  one  son.  He  is  an  assistant  in  the  warehouse  of  his  father  ;  he 
is  Junior  Deacon  in  Hiram  Lodge,  No..  50,  of  A.,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  is  a  genial,  popular  and  emphatically  a 
Madison  man.  ♦ 

PERRY  DOOL.ITTLE,  proprietor  of  Fess  House ;  is  a  native  of  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Doolittle  is  a  native  of  Saxony  ;  she  came  to  Blue  Mounds,  in  the  fall  of  1847,  as  Miss  Rassbaeh. 
She  married,  in  1853,  George  E.  Fess,  a  native  of  England  ;  he  built  the  Pess  House ;  for  three  years 
kept  a  restaurant  and  store,  and  in  1856,  built  the  original  Fess  House  on  the  site  of  their  present  hotel ; 
they  paid  $25  per  month  rent  for  the  ground  five  years  ;  afterward  paid  $3,000  for  same  lot,  and  $1,400 
for  lot  adjoining.  Mr.  Fess  died  Dec.  5,  1875,  having  carried  on  the  hotel  business  for  nineteen  years, 
leaving  five  children,  four  boys  and  one  girl, 'all  living  at  home;  the  oldest,  George  E.j  being  clerk  of  the 
hotel ;  Mr.  Fess  was  an  honorable  and  industrious  xjitizen.  Mr.  D.  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1855, 
and  has  since  made  this  State  his  home  ;  he  had  been  previously  married,  and  had  buried  his  wife  and  five 
children.  Was  married  to  Mrs.  Fess  on  the  28th  of  March,  1878,  and  is  now  manager  of  the  hotel. 
They  are  now,  in  1880,  making  additional  improvements  to  the  hotel,  costing  $4,000,  and  giving  thirty- 
four  rooms  for  guests  ;  hotel  is  corner  King  and  Clymer  streets  ;  their  house  is  usually  full  of  transient 
guests ;  have  excellent  stabling  accommodations  for  sixty  horses.  Mrs.  Doolittle  has  been  landlady  and 
chief  cook  in  this  hotel  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  _ 
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liYMAX  C.  DRAPER,*  oldest  son  of  Luke  and  Harriet  (Hoisington)  Draper,  and  of  the 
fifth  eeneration  from  James  Draper,  who  settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  about  1650,  was  born  at  the  mouth 
of  Eighteen  Mile  Creek,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  town  of  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
4  1815.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Jonathan  Draper,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  main  army 
under  Washington,  while  his  maternal  grandfather.  Job  Hoisington,  lost  his  life  iu  the  defense  of  Buffalo 
aeainstthe  British,  Dec.  30,  1813  ;  and,  during  that  war,  his  father  was  twice  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  His  parents  removing  to  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Penn.,  when  he  was  3 
years  old,  he  was  first  sent  to  school  there  ;  and  then  settled  in  the  incipient  village  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  where  he,  for  the  ensuing  eight  or  ten  years, 
attended  the  best  schools  of  that  day ;  worked  a  year  or  two  on  his  father's  farm,  repairing  the  shoes  of 
the  family;  in  their  season,  picking  and  selling  blackberries  at  6  cents  a  quart ;  and,  one  summer,  carried 
brick  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  at  12i  cents  a  day.  He  subsequently  engaged  for  a  while  in 
clerking  in  mercantile  establishments.  Libraries  in  that  region  of  Western  New  York,  were  then  unknown, 
but  occasionally  a  book  could  be  borrowed.  Soon  after  its  issue,  in  1831,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  loan 
of  Campbell's  "  Annals  of  Tryon  County,  or  Border  Warfare  of  New  York,"  and  of  Rogers'  "  Journals 
of  the  French  War,"  and  "  Life  of  Gen.  Stark,"  and  sucdeeded  in  purchasing  Thatcher's  "  Indian  Biog- 
raphy" and  "  Indian  Traits,"  works  replete  with  thrilling  incidents  of  Indian  and  Tory  warfare  ;  and  reading 
them  with  avidity,  they  awakened  in  his  mind  a  love  for  narratives  of  border  adventure  that  largely  gave 
direction  to  his  subsequent  tastes  and  pursuits.  While  at  Lockport,  he  saw  La  Fayette  on  his  visit  to  this 
country,  in  1825  ;  De  Witt  Clinton,  Gov.  Cass,  and  other  notable  characters.  Even  at  that  early  day,  such 
Seneca  chiefs  as  Major  Henry  O'Bail,  Tommy  Jimmey,  and  others  whom  he  met,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  his  youthful  mind.  His  first  school  composition  was  on  the  services  and  character  of  the  good 
La  Fayette,  and  his  first  article  for  the  press  was  on  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  last  of  the  immor- 
tal signers,  whose  death  had  recently  occurred,  written  in  February,  1833,  and  published  in  the  Rochester 
Gem,  a  literary  paper,  of  April  6  of  that  year.  To  this  and  other  papers  and  magazines  he  afterwards 
frequently  contributed.  In  the  autumn  of  1833,  he  went  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  at  the  invitation  of  Peter  A. 
Remsen,  a  cotton  factor  there,  who  had  married  his  cousin  ;  and  in  May,  1834,  he  left  that  city,  passing 
through  New  Orleans,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  while  there  were  yet  many  cases  of  cholera,  and  went  to 
Granville  College,  Ohio,  remaining  there  over  two  years.  His  parents  having  removed  from  Lockport  to 
Toledo,  Ohio,  he  visited  them  at  the  latter  place  during  vacation,  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  took  part 
with  the  Buckeyes  in  a  little  skirmish  with  the  Wolverines,  pleasantly  called  at  that  day  "  the  battle  ot 
Mud  Creek,"  in  the  environs  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  boundary  diffi- 
culty of  that  period.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  September  in  that  year,  a  body  of  over  eleven  hundred  men 
from  Michigan,  under  command  of  Gen.  Brown  and  Gov.  Mason,  entered  Toledo  to  prevent  the  first  court 
from  organizing  under  Ohio  authority  ;  the  organization,  however,  was  quietly  effected,  and  the  troops  had 
all  retired  by  the  9th  of  the  month.  While  in  Toledo,  the  Michigan  men  boasted  jocularly  of  having  on 
the  route  there,  drafted  numerous  potato  tops,  the  bottoms  patriotically  volunteering ;  and,  during  their 
sojourn  there  they  made  several  valiant  raids  on  potato  patches  and  chicken-coops,  and  on  Col.  Stickney's 
orchard,  burning  his  rail  fences  and  attacking  his  ice-house.  A  few  days  after,  one  bright  morning,  about 
dajbreak,  on  the  15th  of  September,  a  party  of  mounted  Wolverines',  reported  in  a  Detroit  paper  to  have 
been  sixteen  in  number,  stealthily  entered  Toledo  and  captured  at  their  residences  Dr.  N.  Goodsell,  Judge 
Wilson,  Capt.  Jones  and  Mr.  Davis,  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  Jiaving  accepted  civil  office  under 
Ohio;  or,  as  the  Michigan  people,  termed  it,  "exercising  foreign  jurisdiction;"  the  unwilling  captives 
were  thrust  into  a  covered  wagon,  and  rapidly  driven  toward  Monroe,  crossing  the  low  bottom  of  Mud 
Creek  over  a  corduroy  road,  where  La  Grange  street  now  is. 

But  the  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  the  military  company,  some  twpnty  citizens,  under  the 
leadership  of  Capt.  C.  G.  Shaw,  promptly  rallied  and  hastened  in  pursuit ;  young  Draper  ran  along  with 
ine  company,  and  one  of  the  men,  much  debilitated  by.  ague  and  fever,  lagging  behind,  handed  his  rifle 
and  accouterments  to  Mr.  Draper,  saying  the  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls.  Starting  from  the  little  hotel 
jast  east  of  Dr.  Fassett's,  Shaw's  party  endeavored  to  cut  across  through  the  bushes  and  unoccupied 
ground,  hoping  to  head  off  the  Michigan  Sheriff's  posse,  and  recover  the  prisoners  before  they  should  reach 
me  point  where  La  Grange  street  now  crosses  the  old  canal ;  but,  though  they  ran  at  a  pretty  fast  trot,  they 
railed  in  this.  Reaching  the  southern  edge  of  the  marsh  or  bottom  skirting  Mud  Creek,  some  little  distance 
west  of  La  Grange  street,  the  Toledo  company  descried  the  retreating  Michigan  mounted  party,  with  their 
agon-pnson,  just  emerging  from  the  corduroy  road  and  rising  the  opposite  bank,  the  intervening  distance 
pretty  long  shot.    The  Sheriff,  or  some  other  leader  of  the  Michigan  party,  wheeled  his  horse  as  he  reached 
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the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  yelled  back  some  sort  of  bravado,  wantino;  to  know,  forsooth,  if  the  Michigan 
authorities  had  not  a  legal  right  to  apprehend  whom  they  pleased.  His  speech  was  received  with  derision 
and,  about  simultaneously,  the  respective  parties  exchanged  several  shots,  Draper  firirg  off  his  rifle  with 
the  rest,  but  purposely  over-shooting,  not  caring,  by  any  possibility,  to  do  any  harm,  especially  in  an  affair 
of  this  kind  ;  bullets  whistled,  twigs  and  splinters  fell  from  the  scattering  trees,  among  the  Ohio  men.  One 
young  Toledo  printer,  Morrison  H.  Burns,  was  in  despera;te  earnest,  loading  and  firing  two  or  three  times 
taking  deliberate  aim  across  a  large  oak  stump.  It  was  afterward  reported  that  Mr.  Wood,  the  Miohio'an 
Sheriff,  was  shot  through  the  arm,  and  a  horse  of  his  party  wounded  ;  at  all  events,  some  villainous  gatx- 
,  powder  was  burned  and  a  big  time  was  had,  and  the  Ohio  heroes  returned  to  the  village  with  flying  colors 
and  no  little  eclat,  while  the  redoubtable  Michiganders  scampered  off  at  their  best  speed.  Prom  this  little 
experience,  Mr.  Draper  drew  the  conclusion  that  in  battles  and  skirmishes  generally,  there  are  so  manv  eir- 
cumstances  to  attract  the  attention,  that  few  ever  give  themselves  any  thought  of  personal  danger.  It  will 
no  doubt,  surprise  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Draper's  many  friends  to  learn  from  this  little  reminiscence  of  forty- 
five  years  ago  that  he,  in  common  with  his  fellow-riflemen,  was  branded  a  "  rebel  " — so,  at  least,  the  Mich- 
igan Sentinel  proclaimed  it  at  the  time.  ''  After  the  Sheriff  and  a  part  of  the  posse  had  left,"  said  the 
Sentinel,  "  a  band  of  armed  rebels,  comprising  the  scum  of  Toledo,  stationed  themselves  on  an  elevated 
piece  of  grouild  a  short  distance  this  side  of  the  lower  town,  and  commenced  a  brisk  fire  of '  riflery  '  upon 
five  or  six  of  our  men  as  they  were  returning  homeward.  The  balls  whistled  in  every  direction  about  their 
heads,"  and  then  adds,  "  The  fire  was  returned."  Blias  Fassett,  Esq.,  who  was  a  youth  at  the  time  of  this 
occurrence,  and,  with  other  lads,  followed  the  Toledo  party  at  a  respectful  distance  in  the  rear,  and  has 
resided  in  Toledo  ever  since,  states  that  Mr.  Draper  is  believed  to  be  the  only  survivor  of  Capt.  Shaw's 
company.  Capt.  Shaw  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest  adventurers  for  California  when  the  gold  mines  were 
discovered,  but  sickened  and  died  somewhere  on  the  plains  without  reaching  that  land  of  promise.  As 
matters  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect,  as  the  newspapers  at  the  time  expressed  it,  the  General  Grovern- 
ment  settled  the  difficulty  by  conceding  to  Ohio  her  territorial  claim,  and  granting  to  Michigan,  as  an 
equivalent  therefor,  a  much  larger  territory  on  the  southern  border  of  Lake  Superior,  comprising  what  is 
now  divided  into  nine  counties,  rich  in  mineral  resources.  Thus  ended  the  "  Toledo  war,"  a  source  of  no 
little  trouble  while  it  lasted,  as  well  as  of  many  a  gibe  and  joke.  But  by  this  unnatural  assignment  of 
territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  new  State  of  Michigan,  the  subsequent  State  of  Wisconsin  was 
deprived  of  a  large  and  valuable  region  which  would  otherwise  have  been  included  within  her  boundaries. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  Mr.  Draper  left  G-ranville  for  Hudson  River  Seminary,  located  near  Stock- 
port, Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  remaining  there  a  year,  when  he  went  to  reside  in  the  family  of  his  patron  and 
friend,  Mr.  Remsen,  near  Alexander,  Genesee  Co.,  in  the  Western  part  of  that  State,  privately  pursuing 
his  studies  and  an  extensive  course  of  reading. 

While  residing  in  Mobile,  he  made  a  beginning  of  collecting  unpublished  facts  and  traditions  con- 
nected with  border  history  and  biography — securing,  in  this  instance,  events  and  incidents  pertaining  to 
the  daring  Creek  chief  Weatherford — a  habit  which  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  has  practiced  with  most  re- 
markable success.  And  while  at  Granville,  he  became  interested  in  the  border  works  of  Doddridge,  With- 
ers, McClung,  Flint,  and,  afterward,  of  Hall ;  and,  finding  them  oftentimes  at  variance  with  each  other,  he 
conceived  the  idea,  in  1838,  of  a  work  on  the  Western  pioneers,  hoping  by  assiduous  study,  to  be  able  to 
rectify  many  of  these  defects  and  errors.  This  led  to  a  correspondence  with  such  men  as  Hon.  Hugh  L. 
White  and  Col.  William  Martin,  of*Tennesee;  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
Col.  Charles  S.  Todd,  Maj.  Bland  W.  Ballard  and  Dr.  John  Croghatf,  of  Kentucky ;  Ex-Gov.  David 
Campbell,  of  Southwest  Virginia ;  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  and  Col.  John  McDonald,  of 
Ohio ;  Hon.  William  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  and  many  others,  which  resulted  in  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  historic  materials,  and  multiplied  references  to  other  persons,  many  of  them  aged  pioneers,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  West  and  Southwest;  so  that  repeated  journeys  became  necessary  to  visit  and  inter- 
view these  venerable  survivors  of  the  early  settlement  and  Indian  wars  of  the  Western  country. 

Since  1840,  these  journeys  have  aggregated  more  than  60,000  miles,  by  public  conveyances,  on  horse- 
back, and  on  foot,  with  knapsack  and  note-books,  interviewing  the  companions  and  descendants  of  Dan- 
more,  Andrew  Lewis,  Clark,  Boone,  Kenton,  Shelby,  Sevier,  the  Campbells,  Cleveland,  Sumter,  Pickens, 
Robertson,  Crawford,  Brady,  the  Wetzels,  Tecumseh,  the  Shawnee  chief,  and  the  famous  Joseph  Brant,  of 
the  Mohawks,  securing  many  original  diaries  and  manuscripts,  making  a  unique  and  unequaled  coUe^ion 
of  original  historic  materials,  filling  well-nigh  250  manuscript  volumes,  and  covering  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
Anglo-American  settlement,  and  border  warfare  of  the  West,  from  the  first  fight  in  the  Virginia  Valley, 
in  1742,  to  the  death  of  Tecumseh  at  the  Thames,  in  1813,  and  the  defeat  of  Weatherford  and  the  Creeks, 
the  following  year. 
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In  1840,  Mr.  Draper  went  to  Pontotoc,  in  Northern  Mississippi,  where  he  edited  a  weekly  paper  for 
awhile-  then,  in  connection  with  Charles  H.  Lirrabee,  a  fellow-student  at  Granville,  and  since,  a  Judge 
and  member  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin,  he  tried  rough  farming  life,  in  a  rude,  floorless  and  windowless 
cabin  for  one  season,  living  on  sweet  potatoes,  corn-meal  cakes,^bacon  and  coffee  ;  fifteen  miles  from  a  post 
office  and  was  there  chosen  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1842,  he  went  to  Buffalo,  serving  as  clerk  in  the 
Canal  Superintendent's  office  for  a  year;  then  returned  to  Pontotoc  for  a  season,  journeying  among  the 
pioneers,  and,  finally,  in  1844,  again  .becoming  a  member  of  Mr.  Remsen's  family,  then  residing  near  Bal- 
timore, and,  subsequently,  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  maintaining  the  while  an  extensive  historical  corre- 
spondenee,  making  frequent  journeys  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  and  gathering  a  unique 
library  of  books,  pamphlets,  magazines  and  newspaper  files,  illustrative  of  border  history  ;  and,  for  the 
special  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is  confessedly  the  most  valuable  collection  ever  brought  together. 

Mr.  Remsen,  his  patron  and  friend  of  many  years,  dying  in  the  spring  of  1852,  Mr.  Draper,  with  Mr. 
Remsen's  family,  whose  widow  he  subsequently  married,  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  In  January,  1853,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  and,  the  year  follow-* 
ing,  its  Corresponding  Secretary  and  editor  of  its  publications  ;  and  has,  during  ajl  these  suc- 
ceeding years,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  aiding  largely  in  gather- 
ing the  90,000  volumes  and  documents  in  its  library,  and  editing  its  pamphlet  issues  and  its  eight  volumes 
of  historical  collections.  "  It  is,"  says  Hon.  T.  W.  Field,  in  his  "  Indian  Biography,"  "  one  of  the  noblest 
collections  ever  made  by  any  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  original  material,  written  mostly  by 
border  warriors,  pioneers,  voyageurs  and  others,  who  saw  the  events  of  which  they  wrote.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  relates  to  the  aborigines,  who  once  occupied  the  territory.  It  is  to  the  intelligence  and  ieal 
of  the  learned  antiquary,  Lyman  C.  Draper,  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  this  model  of  historical 
collections." 

"  The  value  of  your  Society's  collections,"  observes  the  scholarly  Dr.  J.  Gr.  Shea,  "  under  their  capa- 
ble editorship,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  to  use  them  in  elucidating  early 
history.  That  test  shows  their  real  importance  and  worth,  which  may  not  appear  to  any  ordinary  reader. 
They  are  valuable  contributions  to  history,  and  form  an  imposing  array."  In  reviewing  these  volumes,  the 
^eyf^nahni  Historic- Genealogical  Register,  for  July,  1880,  remarks:  "These  eight  volumes  contain 
a  rich  collection  of  articles  and  information  relating  to  the  history,  genealogy  and  antiquities  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  together  with  biographies  of  her  distinguished  citizens  who  have  deceased ;  and  their  pub- 
lication reflects  abundant  credit  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  through  all  these  years,  Mr.  Lyman  C. 
Draper." 

"No  person  in  the  Northwest,"  said  the  Chicago  Post,  of  June  2,  1877,  "  has  excelled  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  in  solid  contributions  to  historical  literature. 
Through  his  zeal  and  efforts,  that  Society  is  second  to  none  of  like  character  in  the  Union.  Its  library  has 
a  national  reputation,  and  its  Collections,  edited  by  Mr.  Draper,  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  au- 
thority to  be  unequaled  by  those  of  any  similar  organization  in  the  country.  'The  State  of  Wisconsin 
honors  herself,  and  illustrates  the  superior  character  of  her  population,  by  the  continued  and  liberal  sup- 
port she  has  given  to  her  Historical  Society.  The  result  is  a  library  of  great  size  and  richness,  and  a  col- 
lection of  historical  publications  of  incalculable  importance." 

Prof  James  D.  Butler,  in  his  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin," 
appended  to  President  Whitford's  "  History  of  Education  in  Wisconsin,"  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Draper's 
connection  with  the  Society :  "  Mr.  Draper  may  be  called  the  Perpetual  Secretary.  His  name  appears 
signed  to  every  annual  report  from  the  first  to  the  last,  now  these  twenty-two  years.  He  has  also  been  per- 
petually at  work,  not  only  as  Secretary,  but  as  the  factotum  of  the  association.  He  has  raised  money  for 
I'  not  only  at  home,  but  from  the  most  unlooked-for  sources  abroad.  He  has  found  rare  and  curious  docu- 
ments, which  rich  antiquarians  had  failed  to  find,  and  often  procured  them  for  his  treasury  without  money 
and  mthout  price.  He  is  understood  to  have  bequeathed  his  own  collection,  which  is  without  an  equal  in 
Manuscripts  illustrative  of  Western  annals,  to  the  Society,  that,  having  served  it  through  life,  he  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  it  after  death." 

'One  specimen  of  Mr.  Draper's  success  in  raising  money, is  the  so-called  Society's  Binding  Fund.  He 

set  apart  for  this  end  small  fees  and  gifts,  saying  they  should  accumulate  by  interest  and  begging  till  it 
mounted  to  at  least  §10,000.     The  project  was  laughed  at  even  by  those  who  pityingly  gave  it  some  tri- 
es. But  when  last  heard  from,  that  fund  amounted  to  more  than  $4,000,  besides  a  section  of  land."  This 
was  written  by  Prof  Butler  in  1876.     The  fund  thus  mentioned  by  him,  now  exceeds  $8,000,  besides  the 
«eotion  of  land  and  a  bequest  of  81,000  not  yet  available. 
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A  handsome  volume  could  be  filled  with  quotations  from  eminent  men,  and  prominent  periodicals  Id 
regard  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Draper's  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Historical  Society.  In  his  annual  address  before 
the  Society,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Legislature  in  1869,  Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton,  now  one  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  observed  :  "  The  indefatigable  labors,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  State,  of  our  invaluable  and  worthy  Corresponding  Secretary,  Lyman  C.  Draper,  have 
accomplished  grand  and  magnificent  results  for  our  Society.  He  is  a  small  and  feeble  man,  and  we  may  not 
long  enjoy  the  active  benefits  of  his  correspondence  and  labors.  While  we  have  him,  we  should  value  and 
encourage  him — he  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  this  Society  and  the  State."  "  Stand  your  ground," 
wrote  Gov.  C.  C.  Washburn,  in  1877,  "and  the  people  will  stand  by  you.  There  is  no  institution  in  Wis- 
consin that  the  people  should  be  more  proud  of  than  the  Historical  Society.  To  you  is  the  honor  greatly 
due  for  building  it  up  to  its  present  great  proportions." 

"  The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,"  said  the  Louisville  Monthly  Magazine,  of  June,  1879, 
"  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  systematic,  persevering  work  in  the  establishment  of  a  library. 
It  presents  imposing  strength.  It  has  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  can  now  be  safely  assured  of  its  pros- 
•perity  as  long  as  the  State  of  Wisconsin  exists.  Its  enemies  in  its  infancy  can  now  recognize  it  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  agencies  that  have  made  Wisconsin  a  great  State  in — how  few  years  !  We  unhesitatingly 
declare  it  a  greater  honor  to  have  been  identified  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  such  a  Society  than  any  to  be 
obtained  in  political  life.     All  honor  to  Wisconsin  !" 

Not  a  few  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  the  country,  learning  of  the  large  degree  of  prosperity  which 
has  attended  the  Wisconsin  Society,  have,  in  their  incipient  stages,  applied  to  Mr.  Draper  for  advice 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  success.  These  requests  have  not  come  from  one  quarter  alone, 
but  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  where  such  institutions  had 
not  previously  been  organized  ;  or,  if  they  had  an  existence,  it  was  merely  in  name.  As  an  instance,  we 
cite  the  newly  formed  Historical  Society  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  Secretary,  J.  T.  Bulmer,  Esq.,  wrote  in  May, 
1878,  saying  :  "  Col.  Brantz  Mayer,  President  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  recently  advised  me 
as  follows  :  '  Lyman  C.  Draper,  my  old  friend,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  is  the  model,  in  my  poor  judgment,  for 
all  Historical  Societies,  founders  and  administrators.  Open  your  correspondence  with  him,  without  delay, 
and  tell  him  I  suggested  to  you  to  do  so.     He  is  the  most  judicious  and  liberal  of  men.' " 

In  this  case,  as  in  others,  Mr.  Draper  took  much  pains  in  urging  first  an  application,  as  strongly  backed 
as  possible,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Province,*for  a  permanent  appropriation  of  money,  for  a  yearly  grant  of 
Government  publications  for  exchanges,  and  for  such  further  aid  in  rooms,  stationery,  etc.,  as  the  Province 
could  supply ;  together  with  appropriate  suggestions  for  objects  of  collection  from  the  public  generally,  and 
how  best  to  secure  them.  In  due  time,  Mr.  Bulmer  wrote  gratefully,  that  he  and  his  friends  had  followed 
Mr.  Draper's  suggestions,  and  had  secured  a  permanent  Government  appropriation,  and  other  favors.  And 
so  of  the  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Kentucky  Historical  Societies,  and  other  similar  organizations. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  Mr.  Draper  was  chosen  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  serving  at 
the  head  of  that  department  during  the  years  1858  and  1859,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  in  every  way 
possible  rendering  the  public  schools  of  the  State  efficient  and  useful.  He  visited  several  of  the  State  Super- 
intendents of  Schools,  and  leading  educators  of  the  country ;  among  them  Horace  Mann,  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, Presidents  Wayland  and  Sears,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bgerton  Ryerson,  of  Canada,  to  consult  them  with  reference 
to  the  most  desirable  plan  for  popular  libraries  as  an  adjunct  to  the  public  school  system,  aiming  to  reach  the 
points  wherein  they  had  succeeded  in  other  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  their  failure,  where 
they  had  practically  failed  of  success.  It  was  found  that  the  district  library  system,  by  the  smallness  of 
the  collections  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  books,  had  inspired  no  enthusiasm,  nor  accomplished  any  per- 
ceptible good  results. 

With  these  lights  before  him,  Mr.  Draper  proposed  to  the  Legislature  in  his  first  annual  report,  that 
a  township  library  system  be  created,  by  setting  apart  for  that  purpose  one-tenth  of  the  school-fund  income, 
and  imposing  one-tenth  of  a  mill  tax  on  the  taxable  property  in  the  State.  That  a  competent  State  Board 
be  chosen  to  select  and  approve  the  books,  and  contract  for  them  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates ;  and 
where  the  townships  were  large,  empowering  the  local  boards  to  sub-divide  the  libraries  into  two  or  more 
parts,  and  by  rotation  have  them  go  the  rounds  of  the  township.  In  this  way,  instead  of  having  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  feeble  libraries  in  the  several  districts  of  the  township,  there  would  be  one  strong  library,  largely 
increased  each  successive  year,  and  made  up  of  the  choicest  works  in  every  department  of  literature,  ana 
procured  at  the  lowest  rates.  A  law  was  at  once  enacted  for  raising  a  library  fund  in  1859,  after  a  ml 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  passed  with  scarcely  a  show  of  opposition.  The  first  year  a  fund  of  *»o,- 
784.78  had  been  raised  for  library  purposes,  when  the  great  war  tornado  of  1861  burst  upon  the  county, 
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and- the  Legislature,  without  due  reflection  and  unwisely,  repealed  the  Library  law,  and  transferred  the 
monev  to  the  school  and  general  funds,  so  that  the  latter  might  aid  in  equipping  our  first  regiments  for 

the  war. 

Gov.  Randall,  in  his  annual  message  in  January,  1859,  thus  spoke  of  Mr.  Draper's  report:  "The 
Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  made  a  very  voluminous  and  able  report.  It  indicates  great 
thouahtand  labor,  and  will  be  of  great  value.  It  exhibits  better  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  ^he  condition 
of  our  schools,  the  character  of  our  system,  and  the  resources  at  command  for  their  support."  Horace 
Mann  who  has  justly  been  styled  the  apostle  of  free  schools,  said  of  Mr.  Draper's  report :  "  It  presents 
the  most  persuasive  and  effective  argument  in  favor  of  education  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  world." 
Fine  words  these,  coming  from  so  noble  a  source. 

The  State  Legislative  Investigating  Committee,  who  annually  examined  into  all  the  Wisconsin  State 
Departments,  gave,  through  their  Chairman,  Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  the  following  testimony  in  their  report, 
in  1859,  to  Mr.  Draper's  efficiency  and  faithfulness  as  a  public  officer  :  "  The  examination  into  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  brought  down  to  February,  1859,  and  the  committee 
are  most  happy  to  find  that  the  present  Superintendent,  Lyman  C.  Draper,  has  established  a  new  order  of 
things  from  that  heretofore  found  in  the  management  of  that  department.  All  the  duties  of  the  office  are 
diseharged  with  promptness,  and  accurate  records  of  all  the  transactions  are  kept.  Great  credit  is  due  Mr. 
Draper  for  the  industry  and  efficiency  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  responsible  office." 

In  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford's  "  Historical  sketch  of  Education  in  Wisconsin,"  prepared  for  the  National 
Centennial  of  1876,  occurs  this  highly  complimentary  paragraph;  ''  Hon.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  of  Madison, 
was  Superintendent  in  the  years  1858  and  1859.  He  had  been  for  many  years  the  efficient  Secretary  of 
the  State  Historical  Society.  He  collected  reliable  statistics,  showing  the  actual  condition  of  the  public 
schools;  and  he  organized  the  work  of  his  department,  which  had  been  sadly  neglected.  The  efficient 
system  of  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes,  was  inaugurated  while  he  was  in  office,  and  has  continued  in 
force  until  the  present  time.  He  procured,  during  his  term,  the  passage  of  an  excellent  law  for  establish- 
ing town  school  libraries.  He  wrote  largely  upon  this  subject  in  his  reports,  and  awakened  much  interest 
for  it  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  After  a  fund  of  $88,784.78  had  accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  these 
libraries,  the  law  was  very  unwisely  repealed  in  1861,  and  the  money  transferred  to  the  school  and  general 
funds.  It  is  due  to  this  enterprise,  and  to  this  indefatigable  laborer,  that  this  money  should  be  refunded 
by  the  State,  and  this  law  revived.  If  this  measure  had  been  put  in  force,  and  prosecuted  vigorously  for 
a  few  years,  it  would  have  furnished  an  excellent  basis  for  the  introduction  of  the  township  system  of 
managing  schools." 

The  late  President,  Daniel  Eead,  of  the  Missouri  State  University,  in  some  remarks  at  the  Librarians' 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1876,  said  :  "  The  Hon.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  of  Madison,  Wis., 
who  is  well  known  as  practically  the  founder  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Library,  when  elected 
State  Superintendent  of  Education,  brought  forward  as  his  great  measure,  a  scheme  of  school  libraries  ; 
and  the  Legislature,  responding  to  his  views,  provided  over  $88,000  to  carry  it  out,  which,  however,  upon 
the  war  breaking  out,  was  diverted  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  times.  No  measure  is  more  popu- 
lar or  more  generally  acceptable  with  all  classes  than  this  provision  for  the  intellectual  food  of  the  people. 
It  has  proved  so  everywhere."  We  can  most  heartily  indorse  the  words  of  Dr.  Read  and  President 
Whitford,  and  join  the  latter  in  the  earnest  hope  that  Mr.  Draper  may  live  to  see  his  ideas  in  regard  to 
township  libraries  realized.     They  are  a  lasting  monument  to  his  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

A  zealous  watch-care  over  the  school  fund  also  engaged  his  attention.  "  We  must  award  to  Mr. 
Draper,"  said  the  Janesville  Gazette  and  Free  Press,  of  May  8,  1858,  "great  credit  for  his  able  and  clear 
school  report  upon  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  State.  His  report  is 
timely,  too,  submitted,  as  it  is,  when  there  is  an  effort  making  to  divert  a  large  portion  of  the  school  fund 
to  other  purposes.  He  takes  strong  ground  against  the  transfer  of  another  25  per  cent  of  the  swamp 
and  fund  to  the  drainage  fund,  which  would  take  from  the  school  fund  50  per  cent  of  the  swamp 
land  fund.  We  hope  the  members  of  the  Legislature  will  study  well  the  facts  and  suggestions  of  Mr. 
waper,  and  listen  to  his  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  250,000  children  now  living  in  our  midst,  and  of 
Mlions  yet  unborn.  '  Whoever,',  says  Mr.  Draper,  'attempts  to  divert  any  portion  of  our  sacred  school 
and  from  its  consecrated  purposes  of  education,  should  feel  that  he  is  treading  on  holy  ground.'  We  may 
Ml)  too,  that  it  is  dangerous  ground  for  all  who  desire  to  stand  well  with  the  voters  of  this  State  hereafter. 
e  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  after  the  forcible  exposition  of  this  matter  given  by  the  Superintendent, 
"0  man  is  fit  to  be  a  legislator  who  will  vote  to  increase  the  drainage  fund  at  the  expense  of  the  school 

When  Mr.  Draper  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  lovers  of  border  history  everywhere 
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regretted  that  he  had  been  tempted  from  his  field  of  antiquarian  labor.  Among  others,  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Randall,  who  had  served  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York,  and  the  well-known  author  of  an 
excellent  life  of  Jefferson,  and  other  valuable  works,  wrote  thus  freely  and  pleasantly  to  his  friend: 

"  I  am  one  of  the  fierce  '  Democracie ; '  but,  upon  my  word,  I  am  disposed  to  regret  your  success. 
The  field  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  is  a  fine  one  ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  for 
good  officer*  of  this  stamp,  compared  with  that  of  historical  investigators  and  archaeologists.  Our  early 
unwritten  history — and,  oh  !  how  little  of  it  is  written  !  is  passing  away.  This  bustling,  material  genera- 
tion is  scrambling  for  bread  and  larger  farms.  Another  generation  will  have  lost  about  all  our  unwritten 
history  ;  that  is,  all  except  the  pseudo-traditions,  which  we  see  sometimes  worked  up  by  sentimental  fools. 
Atd  of  all  the  contemptible  lies,  those  of  history  are  the  least  excusable. 

"There  is  a  rich  field  of  history  on  our  own  borders.  The  man  who  collects  and  writes  it 
must  have  peculiar  qualifications.  Besides  being  a  clear,  vivid  writer,  he  must  have  a  peculiar 
taste  in  that  direction.  He  must  have  untiring  industry ;  he  must  have  enthusiasm.  He 
must  be  ready  to  dig  as  faithfully  and  patiently  to  bring  out  a  border  incident  as  Mr. 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  would  have  dug  to  determine  the  foundations  of  a  prsetorium !  Yesterday  I 
would  have  said,  '  Thou  art  the  man ! '  But  you  have  turned  politician  and  office-holder.  At  any 
rate,  you  have  been  guilty  of  polygamy  in  your  hobbies  !  You  have  laid  Boone  and  Clark,  and 
those  border  heroes  whom  it  makes  my  blood  tingle  to  think  of,  on  the  shelf.  Their  memory  is  going 
like  snow  in  June,  and  you  have  put  them  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.  And  then,  too,  there  is  that 
State  Historical  Society,  which  I  expected  to  see  made  one  of  the  features  of  your  giant  young  State, 
half  abandoned ! 

"  Rely  upon  it,  my  friend,  polygamy  won't  do  when  you  wish  to  beget  great  offspring.  Enthusiasm 
won't  bear  dividing.  And — I  being  the  judge — you  have  sacrificed  the  major  to  the  minor.  He  who  can 
save  our  true  border  history,  can,  in  the  first  place,  get  his  bread  thereby,  and  he  can  also  enroll  his  name 
high  among  the  literary  benefactors  of  mankind.  He  can  make  himself  an  American  Camden — a  house- 
hold word  among  scholars,  and  the  people,  to  all  generations.  /  hope  you  will  get  back  to  your  task  as 
soon  as  you  properly  can." 

During  the  term  of  his  School  Superintendency,  Mr.  Draper  was  ex-officio  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 
State  University,  and  of  the  Normal  School  Board ;  and  labored,  with  others,  in  rendering  the  University 
more  efficient  and  more  useful  to  the  rising  generation.  He  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  labors  and  ex- 
perience of  that  great  public  educator,  Henry  Barnard,  at  the  head  of  the  University  and  Normal  School 
system  of  Wisconsin  ;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  for  a  time,  till  his  health  failed  him,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  all 
our  educational  matters,  and  especially  to  the  Normal  Institutes.  As  the  University  Library  had  been  neg- 
lected, Mr.  Draper  proposed  that  a  specific  sum  be  permanently  set  apart,  annually,  from  the  University 
fund  for  the  increase  and  building  up  of  the  library,  which  was  adopted.  Though  no  longer  in  its  imme- 
diate service,  Mr.  Draper  is  still  one  of  the  most  steadfast  friends  of  the  University,  and  no  man  takes  more 
delight  in  its  progress  and  usefulness.  We  also  know,  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  that  Mr. 
Draper  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  to  the  University  the  services  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  H.  Carpenter, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  professors  the  University  ever  had. 

Mr.  Draper  has  published  several  important  works ;  but,  as  we  look  over  his  list  of  publications, 
we  feel  a  painful  regret,  that  he  has  not  yet  produced  more  from  his  extraordinarily  rich  mine  of 
history  and  biography.  As  already  indicated,  he  possesses  the  material  for  a  whole  series  of  most 
absorbingly  interesting  works,  and  looking  at  the  petit  done,  and  the  itredone  vast,  in  the  matter^  of 
giving  the  public  the  results  of  his  extensive  collections  and  researches,  we  cannot  help  praying 
that  the  hand  of  time  may  rest  gently  on  him  for  many  years  to  come,  and  enable  him  to  give 
his  many  great  border  heroes  a  suitable  dress  for  the  publishers.  Besides  the  eight  volumes  of  col- 
lections of  the  State  Historical  Society,  several  pamphlets,  and  two  elaborate  school  reports,  he  produced, 
in  1869,  aided  by  W.  A.  Croffut,  a  thorough  work  of  over  eight  hundred  pages,  entitled,  "  The  Helping 
Hand :  An  American  Home  Book,  for  Town  and  Country,"  devoted  to  farm  matters,  stock,  fruit  culture, 
and  domestic  economy,  which  was  highly  commended  by  competent  judges.  This  work  is,  for  some  reason, 
bound  up  in  litigation,  and  has  not  been  made  accessible  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  While  we 
are  not  competent  to  estimate  the  merits  of  this  work,  we  are  persuaded  by  the  criticisms  passed  upon  it 
by  those  who  are  well  up  in  agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  that  It  is  a  work  of  great  value ;  but  when 
Mr.  Draper  showed  ua  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  it,  and  mournfully  unveiled  to  our  mind  the  litigious 
bonds  that  hold  it  closed  from  the  public  gaze,  we  could  not  help  rejoicing  that  the  author  had  gotten  a 
practical  lesson  in  polygamy.  The  shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last,  and  the  American  public  cannot 
afford  to  let  Mr.  Draper  grow  rich  out  of  prosy  volumes  on  agriculture,  though  the  work  be  ever  so  well 
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done.  We  trust  he  did  not  fail  to  see  the  intervention  of  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  fate  of  the  "  Help- 
ing Hand." 

He  has  now  in  press  a  work  in  his  own  special  line — a  work  that,  in  sense  measure,  indicates  what 
rich  treasures  he  is  able  to  bring  forth  from  his  unique  library  and  remarkable  mind.  The  book  is  en- 
titled "  King's  Mountain  and  its  Heroes,"  and  sheds  much  new  light  on  that  brilliant  episode  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary history.  It  is  being  published  by  P.  G.  Thomson,  of  Cincinnati,  and  will  soon  be  in  the  trade. 
He  has  completed  a  carefully  prepared  volume  on  the  so-called  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence," of  May,  1775.  A  literary  critic  who  has  examined  the  manuscript,  thus  speaks  of  the  merits 
of  this  work  :  "  The  author  has  been  obliged  to  go  over  an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  and  slowly  disen- 
tangle the  knot  which  so  many  others  have  tried  to  cut.  He  has  done  his  work  thoroughlj ,  and  has  pro- 
duced an  exhaustive  monograph,  which,  if  printed,  is  destined  to  settle  the  question  for  all  time."'  He  has 
also  in  manuscript  a  large  work  on  "  Border  Forays  and  Adventures,"  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had 
the  assistance  of  C.  W.  Butterfield,  author  of  "  Crawford's  Expedition,"  and  other  works,  embracing  the 
period  from  De  Soto's  romantic  explorations  down  to  the  present  century,  and  extending  from  Canada  and 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Each  chapter  treats  of  a  distinct  subject,  and,  treats  it 
thoroughly,  and  is  writtefi  largely  from  hitherto  unpublished  materials — another  instance  of  the  kind  of 
coin  that  can  be  produced  in  Mr.  Draper's  wonderful  mint. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Granville  College,  Ohio,  conferred  on  Mr.  Draper  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts;  and,  in  1871,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  that  of  LL.  D.,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  behalf  of 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country,  and  his  unflagging  efi'orts  in  rearing  at  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  a 
great  public  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  and  investigators  for  all  coming  time.  He  is  either  an 
honorary  or- corresponding  member  of  the  principal  Historical  Societies  of  the  country  ;  and,  since  1876,  one 
of  the  honorary  \'ice  Presidents  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society. 

Mr.  Draper  has  from  the  first  of  his  antiquarian  career,  been  a  man  of  much  system  and  persistent 
industry,  never  becoming  wearied  or  discouraged  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  his  success.  A  proof  of  his  thoroughly  unselfish  nature  is  the  generous  use  he  makes  of  his  rich 
stores  of  historical  acquisitions.  He  has  freely — indeed  too  freely  for  his  own  interest — aided  fellow  labor- 
ers with  facts  and  materials,  and  oftentimes  without  a  proper  acknowledgment  on  their  part,  so  that  when 
he_ subsequently  had  occasion  to  use  the  same  facts,  he  might,  to  the  uninitiated  reader,  seem  guilty  of 
plagiarism,  when  it  reality  he  was  only  reclaiming  what  was  honestly  his  own,  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  he  had  labored  and  toiled  as  few  have  the  ability  and  patience  to  do.  Still,  many  authors  have  acknowl- 
edged their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Draper,  and  the  volumes  in  which  he  is  mentioned  would  if  collected  make 
a  very  respectable  Ubrary,  containing  such  works  as  Schoolcraft's  "History  and  Condition  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,"  "  Documentary  History  of  New  York,"  ''  Pennsylvania  Archives,"  Parkman's  ''  History  of  the 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  "  History  of  Braddock'.s  Expedition,"  Charles  Campbell's  "  History  of  Virginia," 
Perkms'  "Western  Annals,"  Peck's  "Life  of  Boone,"  in  Spark's  "American  Biography,"  Ramsey's 
"History  of  Tennessee,"  Neill's  "  Minnesota,"  and  countless  others. 

In  his  interesting  volume  of  "  Tah-gah-jute  "  or  "Logan  and  Cresap,"  the  late  Col.  Brantz  Mayer 
observes:  "Mr.  Draper,  the  distinguished  and  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  is  one  of  our  ablest  border  historians  and  scholars.  No  student  of  American  border  life  in  early 
Jajs,  has  accumulated  so  large,  various  and  valuable  a  stock  of  original  manuscripts  and  printed  authorities 
on  the  subject  as  this  kind  and  enlightened  scholar.  No  one  opens  his  treasures  with  more  generosity  to  his 
mends  and  co-laborers.  I  may  be  permitted  also  to  express  the  hope — in  which  I  am  sure  Americari  his- 
torians will  cordially  unite — that  Mr.  Draper  will  soon  commence  the  publication  of  that  series  of  pioneer 
nistories  and  biographies,  upon  which  it  is  known  he  has  been  employed  for  so  many  years." 

"  We  are  looking  anxiously,"  observed  the   Chicago  Post  in  1877,  for  Mr.  Draper's  long-deferred 
Life  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark."     No  other  living  man  has  the  material  and  knowledge  he  possesses 
tor  the  work,  and  he  is  growing  old.     It  would  be  a  great  loss  if  there  should  be  too  long  delay  in  bring- 
'Bg  out  this  work,  which  no  one  can  doubt  will  be  exceptionally  valuable." 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,"  wrote  Ex-Gov.  B.  F.  Perry,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1878,  "  that  the  Hon.  Lyman 
^.  Draper,  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  been  engaged  for  years  in  collecting  material  for  the  life  of  Gen.  Thomas 
■-uniter,  will  meet  with  success.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  literary 
'mer  and  scholar  of  eminence.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  several  years  since,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  information  in  regard  to  the  Revolutionary  history  of  South  Caro- 
'•na,  and  all  of  her  distinguished  men." 

,     ''•"'mm  A.  Croff'ut,  at  one  time  associated  with  Mr.  Draper  in  literary  labors,  wrote  an  appreciative 
«etch  of  him  in  the  New  York  Graphic  of  Oct.  16,  1875.     From   this  we  will,  before  closing,  make  a 
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few  extracts.  "  Down  the  street,"  says  Mr.  CrofFut,  "  to  his  residence  I  strayed  to  see  the  man  who  had 
built  up  a  library  that  ranks  among  the  few  mammoth  collections  in  our  country — one  of  the  very  richest 
in  American  history.  Here  I  found  him,  studying,  writing,  accumulating — certainly  the  most  remarkable 
literary  antiquary  in  the  United  States.  His  own  historical  appetite  dates  from  his  boyhood,  and  during 
forty  years  he  has  constantly  indulged  it  with  fresh  food.  Instinctively  seizing  on  a  few  representative 
names,  Daniel  Boone,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Andrew  Lewis,  Simon  Kenton,  Thomas  Sumter,  Tecumseh 
Brant,  Brady  and  the  Wetzels,  the  centers  of  pioneer  history  of  the  West,  he  has,  for  two-score  years 
followed  up  every  clue,  till  he  has  gathered  in  his  little  hut  a  complete  manuscript  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  His  investigations  have  been  as  thorough  as  they  have  been  wide.  He  follows 
the  trail  of  a  fact  with  the  persistence  of  an  Indian,  and  the  scent  of  a  hound. 

"To  collect  these  materials,  he  has  traveled  more  than  sixty  thousand  miles  since  1840,  visiting 
aged  pioneers  and  Indian  fighters,  the  men  who  cleared  the  woods  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State. 
Living  on  a  meager  salary,  and  much  of  the  time  with  no  income  whatever,  he  has  traveled  thousands  of 
miles  on  foot.  He  has  made  several  journeys,  going  on  a  single  jaunt  800  miles  on  foot,  carrying  his 
knapsack.  This  involved  great  hardship  and  self-iienial,  and  not  a  little  danger.  His  feet  became  sore  at 
one  time,  compelling  him  to  make  his  way  on  hands  and  knees  to  a  settlement.  He  came  near  losing  his 
life  on  several  occasions,  swimming  swollen  streams,  capsizing  in  stages,  and  caught  in  the  snagging  of 
steamboats,  but  he  hazarded  everything  to  clear  up  an  obscure  event  in  the  life  of  one  of  his  border 
heroes. 

"  His  enthusiasm  and  keen  scent  have  yielded  to  no  impediment.  The  walls  of  his  library  are  hung 
with  trophies  and  relics  of  his  extended  search,  and  on  the  shelves  are  packed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  manuscript  volumes  of  crude  history,  nearly  all  original.  Concerning  the  life  and  conquests  of  Gen. 
G.  R.  Clark,  'the  Washington  of  the  West,'  he  possesses  twenty-five  manuscript  volumes;  ten  relating  to 
Boone  and  his  ancestors,  including  Boone's  letters,  his  field  notes  of  surveying  and  his  private  memoran- 
dum and  account-books.  Another  of  Draper's  heroes  is  Gen.  Simon  Kenton,  a  noted  border  fighter,  and 
companion  of  Clark  and  Boone,  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  several  times  escaped  the  stake 
and  faggot,  and  who  was  once  tied  on  a  wild  colt,  Mazeppa-like,  and  left  to  his  fate  in  the  pathless  woods. 
Of  Brady,  the  Wetzels,  Brant  and  Tecumseh,  he  has  collected  many  volumes,  and  he  has  about  a  dozen 
volumes  of  manuscripts  concerning  Sumter,  the  Revolutionary  hero  of  South  Carolina,  matter  new  ^nd 
exhaustive. 

''  One  other  odd  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Draper  has  published  almost  nothing.  Unlike  Plutarch,  to  whom  I 
have  compared  him,  he  is  naturally  a  gleaner  rather  than  a  compiler.  He  gathers  facts  and  hoards  them 
like  a  miser — not  because  he  is  secretive  or  fails  to  comprehend  that  they  ought  to  be  used,  but  because 
he  takes  more  pleasure  in  collecting  than  in  editing.  He  more  keenly  enjoys  going  forth  afoot  and 
searching  every  corner  of  the  West  for  an  old  scrap  of  letter  or  to  find  a  lost  link  in  the  chain  of  some 
minor  narrative  than  to  acquire  either  fame  or  money  in  publication.  The  love  of  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness is  a  passion  with  him. 

"  Dr.  Draper  is  a  small,  wiry  man,  and,  while  his  bead  and  beard  are  silvery,  his  eye  preserves 
the  brightness,  and  his  step  the  elasticity  of  youth.  He  has  marvelous  energy  and  persistence  that 
never  tire.  Whatever  may  result  as  to  working  up  his  collections,  he  will  enrich  the  future  with  his  pos- 
sessions, and  when  he  passes  away,  he  will  leave  behind  him  the  merited  fame  of  having  done  more  than 
all  other  men  put  together  toward  restoring  the  lost  history  of  the  West." 

"  Seeing  him  now,"  says  F.  A.  Moore,  "  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  secret  force  and  energy  that 
have  inspired  him  through  all  these  long  and  patient  years."  "  Our  wonder  was,"  observes  the  well- 
known  biographer,  Joseph  Sabin,  "  that  a  man  of  his  slight  physique  could  have  accomplished  a  tithe  of 
his  work." 

Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  the  man  of  whose  collections  Jared  Sparks  thirty-five  years  ago  expressed 
his  amazement — since  that  time,  they  have  been  more  than  doubled ;  and  whom  the  late  Col.  John  Mc- 
Donald, himself  a  pioneer,  and  author  of  "  Border  Sketches,"  denominated  "  The  Western  Plutarch."  "  I 
look  forward,"  writes  Bancroft,  the  historian,  "  with  eager  and  impatient  curiosity  for  the  appearance  of 
your  lives  of  Boone,  of  Clark  and  of  James  Robertson,  and  so  many  others.  Time  is  short,  I  wish  to 
read  them  before  I  go  hence.     Pray  do  not  delay,  the  country  expects  of  you  this  service." 

We  have  quoted  freely  what  others  say  of  Mr.  Draper,  in  order  to  show  the  eminent  position  he  holds 
among  the  great  scholars  of  our  country,  who  make  American  history  their  specialty,  and  hence  are  able 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  value  of  his  labors.  We  have  given  mere  glimpses  of  the  vast  amount  oi 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him ;  but,  we  trust,  we  have  given  enough  to  illustrate  both  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  his  labors,  the  caliber  uf  the  man,  and  the  fair  fame  that  belongs   to  his  name  through- 
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ont  the  country,  and  which  is  destined  to  last  through  all  time.  We  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  publican 
tion  of  his  long-promised  works.  Just  as  mythology  forms  the  background  of  the  history  of  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World,  so  the  American  people  find  the  dawn  of  their  existence  in  the  New  World  radiant  and 
glowing  with  the  strange  figures  of  the  pioneers,  whose  lives  will,  in  times  to  come,  be  commemorated  in 
songs  as  weird  and  thrilling  as  those  we  read  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  the  ^neid,  the  Niblung  story, 
and  the  Eddas.  Our  pioneer  history  will  be  to  those  who  come  after  us,  what  the  achievements  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  of  Odysseus,  of  ^neas,  Sigurd  and  Grunnar  and  Helen  and  Brynhild  were,  and 
still  are,  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  and  the  Teutons  ;  but  the  heroic  age  of  America  will  be  more  realistic, 
and  for  this  our  posterity  will  be  largely  indebted  to  such  men  as  Lyman  C.  Draper.  In  his  collections 
there  is  food  for  many  generations  of  Homers  and  Virgils,  of  skalds  and  bards  and  minnesingers.  Our 
posterity  will  delight  in  the  thrilling  stories  of  Boone,  of  Clark,  of  Brady,  of  Sumter,  and  of  other  far- 
traveled  heroes,  who  penetrated  into  the  wild  forests  of  Indiandom,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  United 
States.  Tantse  molis  erat  Americanam  condere  gentem  ! — and  no  easy  task  has  it  been  for  our  friend 
Draper  to  gather  up  all  the  scattered  records  of  the  toils  and  sufierings  of  our  Western  fathers  ;  but  an 
immortal  fame  is  his  just  reward. 

Mr.  Draper  reminds  the  writer  of  this  sketch  most  forcibly  of  the  Icelander  Arne  Magnusson,  who 
was  born  in  1663  and  died  in  1730.  He  gained  for  himself  a  celebrated  name — less  by  his  writing,  for, 
though  he  was  remarkably  familiar  with  the  history  and  literature  of  his  country,  he  found  but  little  time 
for  composing  books,  than  by  the  most  astonishing  zeal  with  which  he  collected  manuscript  chronicles,  let- 
ters and  other  documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  North.  As  a  most  untiring  collector  of  Ice- 
landic manuscripts,  he  was  facile  princeps  He  was  sent  by  the  Danish  Government  from  Copenhagen  as  a 
member  of  a  commission  to  Iceland,  whose  duty  it  was  to  settle  the  registry  of  the  land  of  that  island. 
During  his  ten  years'  sojourn  there,  he  employed  himself  in  seeking  old  documents  with  an  indefatigable 
energy,  to  which  we  have  never  known  a  parallel,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Draper.  He  did  for  old 
Norse  literature  what  Archbishop  Parker  did  for  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  which  Mr.  Draper  has  done 
for  American  border  historical  literature.  Arne  Magnusson  was  armed  with  a  royal  letter,  commanding 
the  Icelanders  to  deliver  to  him  all  they  possessed  in  the  shape  of  written  documents.  He  did  not  wait, 
however,  for  the  people  to  bring  him  their  treasures,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate ;  but,  during  those 
ten  long  years,  he  traveled  from  house  to  house,  hunting  up  manuscripts  stored  away  in  huge  oak  chests, 
the  receptacles  of  the  wardrobe,  and  everything  accounted  valuable  by  the  peasantry.  He  peered  care- 
fully over  the  doors  of  the  guest-chambers  and  in  out-of-the-way  nooks,  in  case  a  scrap  of  paper  might 
peradventure  lurk  there.     The  harvest  that  he  brought  back  to  Copenhagen  was  simply  extraordinary. 

He  also  went  to  Norway,  where  he,  in  the  same  manner,  visited  countless  houses,  penetrating  as  far 
as  to  Norland,  bringing  back  many  precious  manuscripts.  His  collection,  unique  in  its  kind,  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  quantity  or  in  value.  Unfortunately,  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  consumed  by  the  dis- 
astrous fire  which  visited  Copenhagen  in  1728.  What  was  saved,  with  what  he  was  afterward  able  to  add 
to  It,  he  left,  by  will,  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  together  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  their  publication.  The  result  of  this  beneficence  has  been  a  goodly  array  of  quarto  volumes 
given  to  the  world,  containing  all  the  chief  early  Icelandic  works,  each  volume  bearing  on  its  title-page 
the  representation  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  these  historic  and  literary  treasures.  The  so-called  Arne 
Magntason  Collection  is  the  most  important  of  its  kind  ever  made  by  a  single  individual ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  two-thirds  was  destroyed  by  fire,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  what  that  loss  must  have  been. 
10  any  one  who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  travel  in  Iceland,  the  parallel  here  drawn  between  Magnusson 
and  Mr.  Draper  can  not  fail  to  be  interesting.  While  Col.  McDonald  and  Mr.  CrofiFut  have  denominated 
Jjjman  C.  Draper  the  Plutarch  of  the  West,  I  am  inclined  to  style  him  the  Arne  Magnusson  of  Amer- 
''a ;  and  I  only  wish  he  may,  in  time,  make  a  similar  disposition  of  his  large  collection  of  manuscripts, 
covering,  as  they  do,  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  with 
much  of  the  border  Revolutionary  history  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,'  West  Virginia,  the  Garolinas  and 
(jeorgia. 

1  have  known  Mr.  Draper  intimately,  for  many  years,  and  have  learned  to  admire  his  many  excellent 

J 'il'^'-  ^'^^  vigor,  fidelity  and  marked  success,  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  American  history 

and  the  interests  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.     In  public  and  in  private  life,  he  has  always 

Men  found  genial,  straightforward,  clearheaded,  and,  above  all,  unostentatious.     In   the  field   of  Anglo- 

merican  settlement,  Revolutionary  and  border  wars  and  pioneer  history  generally,  he  has  but  few,  if  any, 

peers  in  the  country. 

It  IS  also  proper  to  state  that,  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch,  the  materials  have  been  gathered 
partly  from  a  notice  of  him  found  in  Tuttle's  "Illustrated  History  of  Wisconsin,"  published  in  1875, 
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partly  from  a  sketch  of  him  in  the  New  York  Graphic,  published  October  16,  1875,  partly  from  pam- 
phlets, magazines  and  other  printed  sonrces,  and  partly  from  notes  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Draper  himjelf. 
All  dates  and  facts  can,  therefore,  be  vouched  for  as  thoroughly  reliable.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted 
that,  in  a  sketch  so  limited,  many  interesting  points  in  the  life  of  this  energetic  and  scholarly  man  must 
either  receive  but  a  passing  notice  or,  what  is  still  worse,  be  altogether  omitted.  We  trust,  however,  that 
the  few  facts  which  we  are  able  to  give,  may  serve  to  stimulate  young  men  to  imitate  so  noble  an  exam- 
ple. Mr.  Draper  has,  by  his  success,  demonstrated  to  all  aspiring  young  men  what  human  genius,  enter- 
prise, industry  and  faithful  devotion  can  accomplish. 

DRAPIiR,  BOND  &  CO.,  proprietors  of  meat  market,  Madison  ;  Mr.  Henry  A.  Draper,  of 
this  firm,  was  born  in  St.  Albans,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  Feb.  10,  1836,  and  is  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Mary 
Draper ;  he  came  to  Madison  in  December,  1857,  and  was  on  a  farm  two  miles  west  of  Madison  for 
twenty-two  years;  in  the  spring  of  1880,  he  opened  the  business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  Jan.  1, 
1867,  he  married  Miss  Phoebe  Bond,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1826  ;  they  have  one  child, 
Charles,  who  was  born  Oct.  23,  1868.  Mrs.  Draper  is  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist;  Mr.  Draper  is  a  Mason 
and  an  Odd  Fellow.  Mr.  E.  F.  Bond  is  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Bond,  and  was  born  in  Fayette 
Co.,  Penn.,  Feb.  22,  1829  ;  came  with  his  parents  to  Milton,  Wis.,  in  1847,  and  lived  in  different  parts 
of  that  State  until  1858,  when  he  went  to  Iowa,  and,  in  1860,  went  to  Colorado  on  a  mining  enterpiise; 
in  1863,  he  went  to  Montana,  where  he  remained  until  1879,  engaged  in  mining  operations  ;  in  December, 
1879,  he  returned  to  Madison,  and,  in  May,  1880,  entered  his  present  business.  Feb.  14,  1874,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mattie  Dowd,  who  was  born  Aug.  1,  1847. 

CHARIiES  L.  DUDIjEY,  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  firm  of  Dudley  &  Siebecker; 
born  in  Madison,  July  10,  1857;  in  1877,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ancient 
Classical  Department,  and  is  also  a  graduate  from  the  Law  Department  of  the  same  institution  ;  office  in 
Tenney's  new  block,  corner  of  Main  and  Pinckney  streets. 

WILIjIAM  DUDLEY  (deceased);  was  born  Oct.  15,  1816,  in  Douglass,  Mass.;  he  lived 
some  time  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  afterward  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  his  mother  died  when  he  was  4  years 
of  age,  and  from  the  age  of  12  he  cared  for  himself  in  the  battle  of  life ;  he  obtained  a  practical'  educa' 
tion,  and  taught  school  several  terms  in  Connecticut ;  he  gradually  developed  a  taste  and  ability  for  mer- 
cantile pursuits;  he  was  clerk  some  years  in  a  dry-goods  store  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  in  1844,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  at  Union,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  where  for  seven  years  he  was  a  leading  merchant. 
He  was  married  July  22,  1851,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Morse,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  they  located  in 
Madison  in  January,  1852  ;  for  two  years  he  was  State  Librarian,  and  Private  Secretary  to  Gov.  Farwell ; 
in  1854,  he  engaged  in  general  merchandising,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dudley  &  Powers;  afterward,  a 
few  years,  he  was  sole  proprietor ;  J.  H.  D.  Baker  was  some  time  a  partner,  and  finally,  at  his  death,  his 
business  associate  was  Z.  Zehnter ;  the  family  still  retain  their  interest  in  the  firm  of  Dudley  &  Zehnter, 
and  the  business  is  carried  on  as  formerly.  Hfe  held  several  local  offices,  and  was  ioterested  in  various 
business  enterprises  of  the  city  besides  his  mercantile  interest.  Himself  and  family  have  long  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Congregational  Church.  They  have  had  five  children  ;  the  son,  Charles  L.,  is  an  attorney  in 
Madison  ;  the  four  daughters  all  died  in  childhood.  In  1861,  he  built  the  spacious  stone  residence  which 
is  now  Mrs.  Dudley's  home,  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Francis  streets.  His  dtath  occurred  July  2, 1879 ; 
for  three  years  he  had  been  a  partial  invalid,  and  was  finally  prostrated  by  a  complication  of  diseases  result- 
ing from  general  debility  and  overwork.  From  1854  to  his  death  in  1879,  he  had  been  actively  identified 
with  the  business  interests  of  Madison-;  he  was  thoroughly  attentive,  both  to  the  details  and  the  general 
management  of  his  business ;  his  unobtrusive  manners  and  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  won  many 
friends,  and  insured  his  substantial  success.  The  family  are  among  the  pioneers  and  leading  citizens  of 
Madison. 

DAWIEL  STEELE  DURRIE  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1819.  He  is  a  son  of 
Horace  Durrie,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  grandson  of  John  Durrie,fof  Stony  Stratford,  Bucking- 
ham County,  England,  who  came  to  America  in  1781 ;  his  mother  was  Johannah  Steele,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Steele,  a  bookseller  and  stationer  of  Albany,  to  which  place  his  father  removed  about  1817 ;  from 
both  parents  he  fs  descended  from  John  Steele,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and 
William  Bradford,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  Mr.  Durrie  was  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy,  and 
at  a  select  school  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  after  which  he  entered  the  store  of  his  uncle  and  learned  the 
bookselling  business,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  same,  in  1844;  in  1848  he  lost  his  property  in  the  great 
fire  which  occurred  that  year,  at  Albany,  and  in  1850  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  at  which  place  he  has 
remained  to  the  present  time :  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  from  1854  to  1857,  when  he  with- 
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drew  from  mercantile  business,  and  in  1858  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  office  of  Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which  he  held  for  two  years ;  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  in  1854;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  1855,  and  Librarian  in 
1856  which  office  he  has  retained  to  this  date,  entering  on  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  re-election  to  that 
office  January,  1880  ;  the  society  at  that  time  was  in  its  infancy,  with  a  library  of  only  a  few  volumes  ^ 
he  was  associated  with  Lyman  C.  Draper,  LL.  D.,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  both  of  whom  the 
society  is  indebted  largely  for  its  present  prosperity ;  this  institution  now  ranks  among  the  first  in  the 
Uoited  States  in  number  of  volumes  and  the  value  of  its  collections.  Mr.  Durrie  published  his  first  work, 
"A  Genealogical  History  of  John  and  George  Steele,  Settlers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  1635-36,  and  their  De- 
scendants," in  1859,  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  161  pages  in  1862;  in  1864  he  published  "  A  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Holt  Family  in  the  United  States,  more  particularly  the  Descendants  of  Nicholas  Holt,  of 
Andover,  Mass.,  1634,  and  of  William  Holt,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1644;  "  in  1868  he  published  his 
"  Bibliographia  Genealogica  Americana ;  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  Pedigrees  and  Genealogies  Contained  in 
State,  County  and  Town  Histories,  Printed  Genealogies  and  Kindred  Works,"  a  volume  of  300  pages  ;  thia 
work  vpas  subsequently  revised  and  enlarged,  and  published  in  1878,  and  has  proved  a  most  useful  book  to 
all  students;  in  1869  he  prepared  and  published  in  the  "  Historical  Magazine"  a"  Bibliography  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin."  giving  the  title  and  refereijce  to  all  publications  that  have  been  issued  on  the  State^ 
>  volume  of  great  service  to  all  persons  interested  in  Wisconsin  and  her  history  and  resources,  and  pro- 
poses to  issue  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  same  at  an  early  day ;  in  1872  he  prepared  two  historical  papers 
on  "The  Early  Outposts  of  Wisconsin,"  =' Green  Bay,  for  Two  Hundred  Years,  1639  to  1839,"  and 
"Annals  of  Prairie  du  Chien,"  which  appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  and  also  an  article  on  Capt.  Jonathan 
Carver,  an  early  traveler  in  Wisconsin,  in  Volume  VI  of  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society ;  in  1874, 
he  published  a  "  History  of  Madison  and  the  Four  Lake  Country  of  Wisconsin,  with  notices  of  Dane 
County  and  its  Towns,"  a  volume  of  420  pages  ;  in  1861  and  1862  he  collected  materials  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ;  the  work  was  completed,  but,  owing  to  the  civil  war,  the  publi- 
cation was  suspended,  and  it  has  never  been  published ;  in  the  year  1875,  he  assisted  C.  R.  Tuttle  in  the 
preparation  of  his  histories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  ;  in  1876  he  prepared  an  historical  address  for  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Madison,  which  was  published 
that  year  in  pamphlet  form  ;  of  tihis  church,  Mr.  Durrie  and  his  wife  were  members  at  its  organization, 
and  still  retain  their  connection  with  it ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  associated  with  W.  B.  Davis  in  writing 
a  history  of  Missouri,  which  was  published  at  St.  Louis;  in  1877,  he  prepared  a  paper  on  the  "Public 
Domain  of  Wisconsin"  for  Snyder  &  Van  Vechten's  "  Historical  Atlas  of  Wisconsin."  Mr.  Durrie  is  a 
,  member  of  the  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Societies ;  of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  and 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  of  New  York  ;  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  the  Philadelphia  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society.  He  married  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1844,  Anna,  daughter  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  (Hempstead)  Holt,  and  has  a  fanjily  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living. 

PHILO  DIJNISING.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  March  23,  A.  D.  1819,  in  Web- 
ster, Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  son  of  Gerard  Dunning,  a  substantial  farmer  of  Monroe  County. 
His  mother's  name  previous  to  her  marriage  was  Polly  Hicks.  Philo's  early  advantages  of  scholastic  dis- 
cipline were  only  such  as  the  common  schools  afforded  to  farmer  boys  of  the  period,  generally  consisting 
of  a  short  term  in  the  winter,  the  balance  of  his  time  being  occupied  in  performing  the  laborious  tasks  of 
the  farm.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  independence  on  attaining  his  majority,  was  to  shake  off  all 
tbe  associations  of  home,  and  take  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  West,  toward  which  even  then  the 
"course  of  empire"  began  to  point  the  way. 

He  reached  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1840.  For  about  two  years  he  worked  at  whatever  his  hands  could 
find  to  do,  which  afforded  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  hope  of  laying  up  "  something  for  a  wet  day." 
His  labors  were  directed  to  a  single  purpose,  the  consummation  of  a  cherished  aim,  and  that  was  the  pur- 
cniise  of  a  home  for  himself  and  the  future  bride,  who  in  the  distant  East  awaited  his  return  to  claim  her 
willing  hand.  In  order  to  accomplish  his  hope,  he  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy,  often  denying  him- 
selt  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  his  Eastern  friends,  because  each  letter  in  those  days  cost  25  cents 
postage  in  hard  money.  In  1842,  he  had  already  realized  a  sum  sufficient  to  enter  120  acres  of  land, 
open  which  he  worked,  keeping  bachelor's  hall,  and  boarding  himself,  until  1844,  when  he  returned  to 
lis  native  place  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  his  promised  bride.  He  was  married,  at  Webster,  N.  Y.,  on 
*P^-  -7, 1844,  to  Miss  Sophia  Goodenow,  and  with  his  wife  soon  returned  to  Wisconsin.  In  1845,  he 
Changed  his  farm  for  a  saw-mill  near  Madison.     This  exchange  proved  to  be  a  profitable  one  for  him, 
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and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  handsome  competency  which  has  placed  him  among  the  "  solid  business 
men  "  of  Madison. 

It  was  the  lucky  "  tide  of  his  aflFairs,"  taken  at  the  flood,  and  led  him  on  to  fortune.  While  opera- 
ting his  saw-mill,  and  with  money  saved  from  its  profits,  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  the  village 
(now  city)  of  Madison.  Upon  this  land  he  built  himself  a  neat  and  comfortable  house,  in  which  he 
resided  for  twenty  years,  and  would  have  still  resided  there  but  for  the  implacable  locomotive,  which 
insisted  upon  sweeping  with  its  defiant  scream  in  front  of  his  very  door. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Dunning  went  into  business  in  the  city  of  Madison,  in  the  grocery  and  druggist  line, 
and  such  is  still  his  occupation,  being  the  senior  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Dunning  &  Sumner. 
In  1853-54,  he  was  Treasurer  of  Dane  County,  and  in  the  fall  of  1873  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Madison  District  in  the  Assembly  by  a  very  flattering  majority.  He  made  a  very  efficient  and  popular 
member  of  the  Legislature.  His  pleasing  social  manners,  generous  qualities,  and  always  cheerful  mien, 
liiade  him  a  great  favorite  with  his  associates  in  the  Assembly.  But  two  children  have  been  born  unto 
him,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  latter  only  surviving.  She  is  happily  married  to  Mr.  Edwin  Sumner,  his 
partner  in  business.  Although  not  a  member  of  any  church,  Mr.  Danning  is  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
Congregational  society.  In  politics,  he  has  always  been  an  ardent,  but  at  the  same  time  a  liberal.  Demo- 
crat. In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  and  just  to  add,  that,  in  his  business  pursuits,  Mr.  Danning  has  always 
maintained  an  unsullied  character  for  probity  and  honor.  He  is  enterprising,  but  at  the  same  time 
careful  and  prudent,  and  as  a  consequence,  amid  all  the  revolutions  and  panics  that  have  swept  thousands 
into  the  financial  vortex  of  bankruptcy,  his  credit  and  the  credit  of  his  firm  have  never  rested  under  even 
a  momentary  cloud. 

In  all  the  other  relations  of  life,  as  a  husband,  father,  friend  and  citizen,  his  character  is  stained  by 
no  blemish,  darkened  by  no  reproach,  while  a  naturally  cheerful  heart  exerts  a  constant  influence  upon 
his  social  manners,  making  him  an  alwajs  pleasant  and  agreeable  companion. 

W,  J.  ELLiS  WORTH,  grocer,  of  the  firm  of  Ellsworth  Bros.,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of 
Jason  and  Mary  Ellsworth,  and  was  born  in  East  Windsor,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  April  17,  1829;  he 
removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1856,  and  for  about  a  year  was  bookkeeper  and  clerk  in  a  lumber-yard ;  he 
then  went  into  buying  wheat  and  into  the  lumber  trade  for  himself;  in  April,  1863,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Mr.  F.  Ellsworth,  and  began  his  present  business;  in  1871,  he  built  the  block 
known  as  the  Ellsworth  Block.  In  1872,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Eddy.  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  for  three 
years  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THEODORE  W.  EVAIITS,  M.  D.,  was  born  near  Baston,  Monroe  Co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  23, 
1844;  son  of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  Evans,  who  came  to  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  May,  1852  ;  both 
living  where  they  first  located  ;  they  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin  with  a  team.  Theodore 
was  educated  at  Albion  Academy,  where  he  spent  four  years ;  entered  Michigan  University  in  the  winter 
of  1868-69;  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Henry  Palmer,  of  Janesville,  about  five  years;  graduated  from 
Detroit  Medical  College  in  June,  1871 ;-  after  graduating,  he'located  at  Monroe,  Green  Co.,  Wis. ;  was 
there  three  months ;  then  removed  to  Stoughton,  where  he  was  engaged  in  practice  until  November,  1878 ; 
since  then  in  Madison ;  is  the  City  Physician,  and  has  held  the  position  since  July,  1879.  The  Doctor 
was  married  in  the  city  of  Madison,  June  4,  1^72,  to  Louisa  .).  Alden;  she  was  born  in  Janesville.  Dr. 
Evans  is  a  member  of  the  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  I.  0.  0.  F.  Temple  of  Honor;  member  of  the  State  and 
County  Medical  Associations,  etc. 

LiUCIUS  FA.IRCHIIiD,  son  of  Jairus  C.  Pairchild  ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Kent,  Port- 
age Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1830  ;  he  received  a  common-school  education,  and  is  by  profes- 
sion a  lawyer  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  with  his  parents,  who  settled  at  Madison ;  in  1849,  he  made 
an  overland  trip  to  California,  and  remained  there  until  1855,  when  he  returned  to  Madison. 
He  was  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Dane  Co.  in  1859  and  1860.  In  the  spring  of  1861, 
after  the  surrender  of  Ft.  Samter,  Fairchild  promptly  enlisted,  at  Madison,  in  the  "  Governor  s 
Guard,"  which  was  the  first  company  in  Wisconsin  to  tender  its  services  under  the  Presidents 
<!all  for  three-months  troops,  and  of  which  Fairchild  wais  elected  Captain;  it  became  Co.  K,  of  the 
1st  (three  months)  W.  V.  I.,  which  served  its  term  from  June  9,  1861,  in  Eastern  Virginia,  where,  on 
the  3d  of  July,  it  skirmished  at  Fallin?  Waters  with  a  part  of  Joe  Johnston's  force— a  skirmish,  interesting 
only  as  being  the  first  in  which  Wisconsin  troops  were  engaged.  In  August,  1861,  Pi'esident  Lincoln 
appointed  Pairchild  Captain  in  the  16th  Regulars,  and  about  "the  same  time  he  received  from  Gov.  Kan- 
■dall  a  commission  as  Major  in  the  2d  W.  V.  I.  (three-years  men);  accepting  both  appointments,  he  was 
the  first  officer  of  the  regular  army  to  receive  a  leave  of  absence  to  serve  with  a  volunteer  regiment ;  shorty 
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after  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  same  regiment,  having  declined  the  Colonelcy  of 
another-  Col.  O'Connor  being  in  poor  health,  Lieut.  Col.  Fairchild  commanded  in  his  place  most  of  the 
time  •  the  2d  rapidly  improved  in  discipline  and  eflSciency,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  regiments  in  the  service  ;  after  a  varied  career  of  forced  marches  and  skirmishes,  on  the  evening  of 
the  28th  of  August  the  2d  Wisconsin,  Col.  O'Connor  in  command,  as  part  of  Gibbon's  Brigade,  engaged 
Jackson's  famous  corps  in  the  battle  of  Grainesville ;  in  this  contest,  Gribbon's  command  won  the  title  of 
"The  Iron  Brigade  of  the  West,"  and  gained  great  military  distinction;  for  twenty  minutes,  unsupported, 
it  sustained  and  checked  Jackson's  onset ;  most  of  the  time,  the  combatants  were  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  yards  apart;  in  this  fight.  Col.  O'Connor  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Fairchild  succeeded 
to  the  command ;  the  latter  had  his  hors°.  shot  under  him  while  leading  his  men  where  the  balls  flew 
thickest ;  his  regiment,  which  went  in  with  400  men,  lost  more  than  half  its  number  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

During  the  next  few  days  occurred  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  the  Iron  Brigade  reached  the 
scene  near  the  close  of  the  first  day,  the  2d  Regiment  being  now  reduced  to  150  muskets ;  the  second  day 
of  the  fight,  it  consolidated  with  the  7th  W.  V.  I.,  and  took  position  on  the  right  wing,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Col  Fairchild,  all  the  other  field  officers  of  both  regiments  having  been  either  killed  or  wounded ;  in 
the  retreat  which  followed  the  defeat  on  this  field.  Gibbon's  Brigade  covered  the  rear  ;  Fairchild's  regiment 
was  in  the  extreme  rear,  and  he  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  field  and  cross  the  stone  bridge  ;  soon  after- 
ward, he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  2d  Regiment,  and  commanded  it  in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  on  the 
14th  of  September  following  ;  at  the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  on  the  16th,  he  was  absent  in  con- 
sequence of  sickness,  but  re-joined  his  regiment  during  the  action,  in  which  it  lost  ninety-one  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  engaged ;  with  his  command,  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, in  the  subsequent  "  mud  campaign,"  in  two  predatory  expeditions  down  the  Potomac,  and  in  the 
advance  to  Chancellorsville,  where  the  "  Iron  Brigade  "  crossed  the  Rappahannock  in  boats  at  Fitz  Hugh's 
Crossing  under  a  galling  fire,  and  carried  the  rebel  rifle-pits  so  that  the  pontons  could  be  laid  ;  during  the 
battle  which  followed,  Col.  Fairchild  was  employed  on  the  stafl'  of  Gen.  Wadsworth,  his  division  com- 
mander ;  at  Gettysburg,  as  the  "  Iron  Brigade,"  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  engaged  in  a  desperate 
conflict  on  Seminary  Ridge,  the  2d  Wisconsin  Regiment  in  advance  lost,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  116 
men  of  the  300  engaged ;  there  Col.  Fairchild  fell,  with  his  left  arm  shattered  so  that  amputation  near  the 
shoulder  became  necessary ;  by  the  tenderest  care  and  nursing,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  home. 
While  in  Madison  recruiting  his  health,  the  Union  Convention  of  Wisconsin  nominated  him  with  great 
unanimity  as  a  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  ;  he  accepted  the  nomination,  and,  having  been  appointed 
Brigadier  General,  he  resigned  that  office  and  his  captaincy  in  the  regular  army,  and  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  fall  of  1863 ;  in  1865,  Fairchild  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1867  and  in  1869,  serving  six  years  as  chief  executive  officer  of  Wisconsin — the  only  person 
who  has  held  that  office  for  three  terms  ;  he  was  afterward  appointed  Consul  of  the  United  States  to  Liver- 
pool ;  then  Consul  to  Paris ;  and  is  now  Minister  to  Spain. 

WILLIAIH  FARRELjIj,  member  of  the  firm  of  Farrell,  Milsep  &  Co.,  carriage  manufacturers, 
was  born  in  June,  1837,  in  Ireland;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1853,  with  bis  father,  and  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  left  an  orphan  in  1854,  and  the  following  spring  came  to  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  and 
tn  1856  settled  in  Madison,  where  he  finished  learning  his  trade,  of  carriage-making,  by  the  time  he  was  of 
age.  Was  married  in  April,  1860,  to  Miss  Bridget  Knox,  of  Madison;  she  died  in  1874.  They  had 
no  children.  In  1865  he  started  a  carriage  manufactory  in  Madison,  in  the  same  block  where  he  is  now 
located,  corner  Butler  and  Main  streets ;  owns  one-half  of  the  entire  block,  and  other  real  estate  outside 
of  the  city.  His  residence  is  in  the  same  block.  Married  his  present  wife  in  the  fall  of  1875;  her  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Hepner,  a  resident  of  Madison.  Mr.  Farrell  has  been  Alderman  one  term,  City  Treasurer 
one  term,  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department  two  terms.  He  is  officially  connected  with  St. 
Kaphael's  Church.  In  April,  1879,  the  business  was  reorganized,  and  the  present  firm  of  Farrell,  Milsep 
«  Co.  became  successors  to  William  Farrell  &  Co.  Mr.  Milsep  has  charge  of  the  iron  department.  This 
18  the  leading  firm  in  Madison  in  their  line. 

JOSEPH  FAUST,  saloon-keeper,  came' to  Cross  Plains,  Wis.,  in  1853,  and  was  farming  for 
ten  years,  when,  in  1863,  he  came  to  Madison  and  began  his  present  business.  He  was  born  in  Prussia, 
*«D.  9,  1839 ;  is  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  Faust.  ■  Came,  with  his  parents  to  this  country,  and  direct  to 
woss  Plains,  in  1853 — his  parents  are  still  living  there.  Mr.  Faust  is  at  present  a  leader  of  Faust's  Qua- 
nlle  string  Band,  and  engages  to  play  for  parties,  concerts,  etc.  He  married  Amelia  Dohm,  by  whom  he 
Had  two  children— Sophia,  born  June  10,  1868,  and  Theiisia,  born  Feb.  10,  1865.  The  family  belongs 
•w  the  German  Catholic  Church.     Mr.  Faust  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Druids. 
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lilJCIUS  MAWLEY  FAY  was  bom  Sept.  13,  1850,  in  Oxford,  Erie  County,  Ohio. 
His  mother  was  Anna  Maria  Clark,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  Clark,  of  New  York.  His  father 
was  Nathan  Addison  Pay,  of  Ohio,  a  farmer.  He  was  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  boyhood.  Entered 
Wisconsin  State  University  in  1870,  and  was  graduated  in  1874.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  col- 
lege paper  (  University  Press)  during  his  junior  and  senior  years.  Was  city  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  in  1875,  and  became  connected  with  the  daily  and  weekly  Madison  Democrat  in  1876.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Marian  Virginia  Dudge,  of  Monroe,  Wis.  (also  a  graduate  from  university  in  1874), 
October  3,  1877. 

MRS.  LAURA  H.  ALDRICH  FEULiING,  A.  B.,  Library  Attendant,  University 
of  Wisconsin  ;  is  a  native  of  Ohio  ;  and  her  preparatory,  and  a  portion  of  her  collegiate,  education,  was  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Upper  Iowa  University.  She  was  married  in  1868,  to  John 
B.  Feuling,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  died  March  10,  1878.  An  extended  biography  of  Prof.  Feuling  appears  in  this  volume  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  "  Illustrious  Dead  "  of  Dane  Co.  A  notice  of  Mrs.  Feuling's  literary  labors  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  literature,  in  this  history.  In  1878  and  1879,  she  was  City  Librarian  of  the 
Madison  Free  Library;  in  1879  she  was  elecred  by  the  Regents  Librarian  of  the  University  Library, 
which  position  she  is  now  filling  with  general  acceptance.  She  boards  at  Ladies'  Hall.  Is  an  Episco- 
palian.    She  is  a  lady  of  unusual  refinement  and  culture,  and  is  prominent  in  literary  and  social  circles. 

FRAIK^K.  H.  FIRSIIN,  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Madison  Plow  Company,  is  a  native 
of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  came  to  Madison  in  1852,  and  has  resided  here  ever  since.  Was  Deputy  Register 
of  Deeds,  and  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Dane  County ;  was  also  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  Private  and 
Military  Secretary  of  Gov.  Lewis.  In  1872,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  capital 
district.  He  has  practiced  law,  as  member  of  the  firms  of  Orton,  Hopkins  &  Firmin,  and  Spencer  &  Fir- 
min.  Was  one  of  the  original  Directors  of  the  old  Madison  Institute,  also  of  the  Free  Library,  which  was 
the  first  in  the  State.  Was  married  in  1875,  to  Miss  Edith  M.,  daughter  of  C.  H.  Billings,  an  old  pioneer 
of  Madison.  Has  one  daughter — Irene.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  plow  company  since  1866. 
Is  a  capable  and  energetic  man ;  has  the  New  England  capacity  combined  with  the  Western  vim  and  en- 
terprise. 

D.  FITCH,  undertaker.  Main  street,  corner  Fairchild  ;  residence,  123  State  street,  corner  Murry 
street ;  was  born  in  Franklin,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1826  ;  son  of  William  Pitch,  a  prominent  physi- 
cian of  New  York  State ;  ho  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet-maker  in  Unadilla,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  came 
to  Madison  in  August,  1846,  and  has  been  in  business  here  to  present  date,  1880  ;  exclusively  undertaker 
since  1856  ;  has  had  charge  of  the  City  Cemetery  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  married,  Nov.  25, 1852, 
to  Miss  Arvilla  P.  Catlin,  who  died  in  February,  1856,  leaving  two  children,  one  of  whom,  John  C,  sur- 
vives and  lives  in  Madison  ;  for  thirty-two  years  has  had  a  farm  of  120  acres  in  the  town  of  Madison, 
which  he  manages  himself  and  which  is  devoted  to  general  farming.  In  1857,  he  was  married  to  his 
present  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  his  first,  named  Rockey  A. ;  both  were  daughters  of  Horatio  Catlin,  who 
was  a  resident  of  Dane  Co.,  from  1839  to  his  death  in  1878 ;  they  have  three  children — Rosa  K.,  Will- 
iam D-  and  Fred  P.,  all  in  school  at  home  ;  family  affiliate  with  the  Congregational  Church.  When  Mr. 
Pitch  came  to  Madison,  his  cash  capital  was  $38.50,  and  what  he  has  added  has  been  acquired  by  hard 
work  and  closely  attending  to  his  own  business ;  his  first  work  in  Madison  was  for  Darwin  Clark,  and  his 
first  job  was  making  desks  for  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  in  1846  ;  for  thirty-four  years  he  has 
been  prominent  in  the  business  circles  of  Madison. 

OLIVER  E.  FITCH,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  O.  E.  Fitch  &  Co.,  steam  laundry,  shirt 
factory,  and  hatters  and  gents'  furnishings,  at  No.  178  Main  street,  next  to  the  Vilas  House;  he  was  born 
in  February,  1848,  in  Madison,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind. ;  his  father,  William  H.  Fitch,  is  a  merchant  in  Chi- 
cago. 0.  E.  entered  the  classical  course  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  in  1864,  but  with- 
drew during  his  junior  year  and  engaged  in  mercantile  life  in  Chicago.  He  was  married  in  December, 
1872,  to  Miss  Thena  Meek,  daughter  of  Daniel  Meek,  a  prominent  pioneer  of  Knox  Co.,  111. ;  theyhave 
two  children— Teresa  J.  and  Grace;  in  April,  1878,  they  settled  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and  he  immediately 
opened  a  store  similar  to  their  present  department  of  gents'  furnishings,  and  was  for  awhile  sole  proprietor. 
Since  that  date  he  has  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  M.  Fox,  and  they  have  established  a  steam  laundry 
and  a  shirt  factory.  The  writer  of  this  article  certifies  that  their  steam  laundry  is  not  equalled  in  ila- 
work  by  any  wihin  his  knowledge;  their  wefekly  patronage  extends  to  five  States;  their  store  is  a  model, 
of  neatness,  and  their  establishment  is  a  decided  success. 
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WIlilflAM  T.  FISH,  firm  of  Sorensen,  Fredricksen  &  Fish,  proprietors  of  the  Madison 
nlanine-inill  and  lumber  yard,  and  contractors  and  builders  ;  was  born  in  England  in  1833,  and  came  to 
the  Uoited  States  in,  1852,  and,  after  working  in  various  cities,  he  settled  in  Madison  in  1856  ;  is  a  stone 
mason  by  trade  ;  since  1875  has  been  in  partnership  with  Sorensen  &  Fredricksen.  He  was  married,  in 
1858  to  Miss  Harriet  I.  Wharnberj,  formerly  of  England;  have  seven  children,  two  boys  and  five  girls, 
and  have  buried  three  children  ;  resides  corner  of  Wisconsin  avenue  and  Gorham  street;  he  was  eleven 
years  fireman  and  two  years  Chief  Engineer  of  ihe  Fire  Department ;  four  terms  as  Alderman  of  the 
First  Ward,  and  one  year  was  President  of  the  City  Council ;  in  1870,  he  ran  for  Assembly  against  Judge 
Vilas,  and  was  "  left  at  home  "  by  eighty-one  minority ;  was  Foreman  of  the  first  wing  of  the  new  capitol 
and  was  afterward  heaviest  contractor  during  its  subsequent  erection  ;  has  done  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  mason  contract  work  in  one  year  ;  was  contractor  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  fine  buildings 
in  Madison,  both  public  and  private.  Is  a  member  of  the  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.  and  I.  0.  O.  F. ;  he  is  a  man 
of  positive  convictions  and  has  many  business  friends  ;  the  firm  are  prosperous  and  useful  citizens. 

JAMES  E.  FISHER,  furniture-dealer ;  owns  store,  44x66,  corner  of  Pinckney  and  Clyme' 
streets ;  residence,  corner  of  Mifflin  and  Webster  streets ;  born  in  Nottingham,  England,  in  October,  1836  | 
came  to  Madison  in  1849,  and  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet-making  with  Darwin  Clark  ;  at  the  age  of  21, 
he  started  in  business  in  the  same  block  he  now  occupies ;  the  firm  was  Fisher,  Babcock  &  Reynolds  ;  since 
1872,  he  has  been  the  sole  proprietor;  it  is  the  leading  esiablishment  of  the  kind  in  Madison  ;  has  work- 
men who  have  been  with  him  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1850,  the  next  year  after  arriving  in  Madison,  his 
father  died,  and  since  then  his  mother  and  himself  have  kept  house  in  their  present  home ;  he  was  never 
married.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  officially  connected  with  the  fire  department ;  for  ten  years  he  has 
been  Treasurer  of  the  St.  'Greorge  Society,  and  was  one  of  its  charter  members  at  its  incorporation  in  1856  ; 
affiliates  with  the  Episcopal  Church ;  he  is  a  lover  of  out-door  sports ;  was  Captain  of  the  Capital  City 
Base  Ball  Club  in  1868,  and  is  a  local  leader  of  all  who  delight  in  the  dog  and  gun ;  is  also  the  originator 
of  "  Solid  Comfort,"  a  hunting-boat,  costing,  when  furnished,  $2,400 ;  it  contains  all  the  appliances  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  combined  with  the  comforts  of  home  life ;  he  uses  an  improved  Powell  gun.  Mr. 
Fisher  buys  all  of  his  furniture  in  the  rough,  and  finishes  and  upholsters  it  in  his  own  store ;  all  of  his 
purchases  are  made  for  spot  cash ;  he  is  a  genial,  public-spirited  man,  and  a  capable  and  popular  citizen. 

JOHIV  W.  FISHER,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant  Physician  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane ;  is  a  native  of  Indiana ;  his  preparatory  education  was  in  his  native  State ;  he  graduated  in 
Class  of  1875.  from  Wisconsin  State  University ;  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111.,  in 
February,  1877,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  competitive  examination,  he  secured  a  position  in  the  Cook 
County  General  Hospital,  in  the  capacity  of  Resident  Physician.  In  April,  1878,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Second  Assistant  Physician,  and,  since  October  of  the  same  year,  has  been  First  As- 
sistant Physician  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  he  has  charge  of  the  Female  Depart- 
ment, and,  in  his  absence,  performs  the  general  duties  of  the  Superintendent ;  at  this  date  (Aug.  1,  1880), 
there  are  in  the  Female  Department  of  the  Hospital  282  patients,  with  twenty-five  attendants  and  two 
Supervisors ;  his  duties  are  important  and  exacting.  When  a  child  of  7  years,  he  was  left  fatherless,  and 
therefore,  at  an  early  age,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources ;  he  earned  his  way  through  the  prepara- 
tory school,  university  and  medical  college,  and  therefore  is,  emphatically,  a  self-educated  man. 

JAMES  FOX,  proprietor  of  Capital  House  saloon  and  billiard  hall,  is  the  son  of  Edward  and 
Catharine  Fox,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Richfield,  Washington  Co.,  Wis.,  Sept.  9,  1842;  until  21 
years  of  age,  he  worked  on  a  farm  most  of  the  time ;  taught  school  three  terms.  In  1867,  he  came  to 
Madison  and  worked  at  the  business  of  keeping  saloon  and  billiard  hall  until  March,  1875,  when  he  began 
business  for  himself  at  his  present  location.  May  1,  1870,  Mr.  Fox  married  Miss  Kate  Daley  ;  they  have 
had  six  children,  of  whom  but  three  are  living,  viz.,  Thomas,  Katie  and  Annie. 

JAMES  M.  FOX,  of  the  firm  of  0.  E.  Fitch  &  Co.,  was  born  in  Fitchburg,  Dane  Co.,  Wis., 
yet.  19, 1851 ;  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Fox ;  lived  on  a  farm  until  14  years  of  age,  then  clerked  in 
»  general  store  in  Oregon  until  1870,  when  he  came  to  Madison ;  he  clerked  in  a  store  and  bank  prior  to 
March,  1871 ;  then  was  with  the  Madison  Mutual  Insurance  Company  until  July,  1879  ;  was  Assistant 
oecretary  of  the  company  at  the  time  he  left ;  then  went  into  partnership  with  0.  E.  Fitch  in  present  bus- 
•ness.  He  was  married,  in  Madison,  Oct.  10,  1876,  to  Frances  A.  Tappan  ;  they  have  two  children — Ed- 
ward Tappan  and  James  Fletcher. 

PHILIP  FOX,  II.  D.,  was  born  near  Lima,  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  March  27,  1840  ;  is  the 
'OB  of  George  Fox,  who  settled  on  Sec.  35,  town  of  Fitchburg,  June,  1843  ;  Dr.  Fox  made  that  his  home 
"°"'  1870,  although  he  attended  school  at  Sinsinawa  Mound,  and  graduated  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
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College,  in  March,  1863  ;  entered  the  United  States  service  in  December,  1863,  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  2d 
W.  V.  I.,  and  was  mustered  out  July,  1864,  and  returned  to  practice  with  his  uncle,  William  H.  Fox  of 
Fitchburg  ;  remained  thereuntil  the  spring  of  1870,  then  removed  to  Janesville,  where  he  practiced  for 'six 
years;  Jan.  1,  1877,  he  came  to  Madison,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  practice  here.  Dr.  Fox  married 
in  Madison,  September,  1866,  Anna  E.  lleynQlds  ;  they  have  four  children — Philip  E.,  Anna  Kathalin 
Mary  J.  and  William  George.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  Dane  County  Medical  Society;  also  a  member 
of  the  State  Medical  Association. 

ALFRED  S.  PRAXK,  born  in  Middle  Granville,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6,  1855 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1864,  locating  at  Madison  ;  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Classical 
Department,  Class  of  1875  ;  graduated  from  Law  Department,  Class  of  1880  ;  engaged  in  practice  since- 

DAVID  B.  FRAIVKENBURGEB,  PH.  B.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  was  born  Oct.  13,  1845,  in  St.  Lawrence,  Penn. ;  he  received  his  earliest 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place ;  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  the 
family  settling  in  Green  Co;  from  that  date  until  1864,  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  attending  the 
district  school  during  the  winter  months  of  each  year  ;  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered  Milton  Academy, 
Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  became  a  student  of  the  State  University,  gradu- 
ating in  1869  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  during  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  years  of 
its  history,  he  was  instructor  in  the  university;  in  1871,  he  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  the  State 
University;  he  was  then  nearly  seven  years  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession,  at  Milwaukee;  in 
June,  1878,  he  was  elected  by  the  Regents  to  the  professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  the  university,  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  Professorship  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-ninth  University 
year,  and  this  position  he  still  fills  with  credit  and  ability.  He  was  married  June  24,  1880,  to  Miss  Mary 
Storer,  daughter  of  a  prominent' citizen  of  Madison.  Prof.  Frankenburger,  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daily  and  periodical  press.  As  recognition  of  his  talents  in  courting 
the  muses,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  within  seven  years,  he  has  thrice  been  selected  as  poet  by  the  grad- 
uates of  the  institution.  A  statement,  refering  to  his  literary  efforts,  appears  in  this  volume,  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  literature,  art  and  oratory.  Socially,  Prof.  Frankenburger  is  genial  and  affa- 
ble ;  as  a  teacher,  he  is  successful  and  popular,  awakening  thought  and  developing  character  in  the 
class-room,  and,  in  social  intercourse,  entering  into  the  sympathies  and  aspirations  of  the  students,  thus 
making  himself  felt  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  friend ;  he  does  not  seek  to  mold  all  according  to  a  set 
model  or  unvarying  standard,  but  takes  the  student  as  he  is,  and  aims  to  develop  that  which  is  best,  always 
recognizing  his  bent,  bias  and  individual  characteristics. 

€HBISTIA]¥  FBAllTSCHI,  undertaker;  owns  store  No.  29  King  street;  residence, 
same  ;  was  born  in  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  October,  1839  ;  learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1867;  was  nearly  two  years  in  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  and  in  1869  settled  in  Madi- 
son, and  has  carried  on  undertaking  to  present  date.  Was  married,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kuntz,  of 
Fond  du  Lac  Co. ;  she  was  born  in  September,  1849,  in  Washington  Co.,  Wis. ;  they  have  four  children 
— John  Emil,  Adolph,  Bertie  R.  and  Arthur  A.,  all  at  home;  he  is  a  quiet,  industrious  citizen;  family  are 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

NIELiS  FREDERICKJ^EN,  member  of  firm  of  Sorensen,  Fredericksen  &  Fish,  proprietors 
of  the  Madison  Planing-Mill  and  Lumber-yard,  also  contractors  and  builders  ;  Mr.  F.  was  born  in  Denmark, 
May  10,  1822.  He  was  married,  in  November,  1852,  to  Miss  Emma  C.  F.  S.  Petersen,  of  Denmark; 
they  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  following  year,  1853  ;  they  spent  one  year  in  New  York  and  a  year 
in  Chicago  ;  on  the  2d  of  May,  1855,  they  removed  to  Madison,  which  place  they  made  their  permanent 
home ;  he  began  working  at  his  trade  at  the  age  of  16,  in  the  old  country,  and  for  fully  forty  years  he 
has  had  no  vacation ;  since  1862,  has  carried  on  business  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Sorensen,  and  later 
also  associated  with  Mr.  Fish  ;  his  firm  were  contractors  for  the  erection  of  Park  Hotel,  three  schoolhouses, 
several  churches,  and  many  business  blocks  ;  dwellings,  humble  or  elegant,  without  number,  testify  to  their 
skillful  handiwork  ;  their  business  location  is  opposite  the  northwest  corner  of  Capitol  Park ;  his  resi- 
dence is  in  the  2d  Ward,  on  Gorham  street ;  they  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter ;  he  is  a  Knight 
Templar  ;  has  been  Alderman  and  also  Supervisor  ;  himself  and  family  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
he  is  a  stalwart  Republican.  The  firm  receives  large  contracts  outside  the  county,  and  even  in  other  States  ; 
they  are  all  prosperous  business  men  and  good  citizens. 

CAPT.  EUGENE  H.  FREEMAN,  proprietor  and  Captain  of  the  steamer  Mendota ; 
residence,  Gorham  Street ;  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1839  ;  is  the  son  of  John  D.  Freeman,  a  prom- 
inent printer  of  that  city ;  was  educated  in  the  public  school  of  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Bridgetown 
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Academy,  Maine,  in  class  of  1854 ;  in  July,  1855,  he  began  his  seafaring  life  "  before  the  mast,"  on  a 
clipper  ship,  around  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco  ;  afterward  for  several  years  on  'Pacific  Mail  steamships, 
whence  his  practical  knowledge  of  engineering,  having  previously  acquired  the  theoretical ;  was  then  a  while 
eninneer  of  American  Grist  Mill  Co. ;  when  the  war  began,  in  spring  of  1861,  he  immediately  engaged  as 
engineer  on  Grovernment  transports,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  chief  engineer  on  the  United  States 
Bteamer  Admiral  Porter ;  in  1866,  he  put  in  the  engines  in  the  new  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Mills,  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  had  charge  of  same  for  nearly  four  years  ;  was  then  bight  years  engineer  in  the 
Boston  Fire  Department,  and  received  veteran's  certificate  in  1877.  He  was  married,  in  November,  1860, 
to  Miss  Julia  F.  Lewis,  of  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lewis,  a  prominent  fur  dealer  and 
manufacturer  of  that  city  ;  they  have  three  children — Elizabeth  H.,  Eugene  P.  and  Louise  I.,  at  school 
and.home.  Capt.  F.  came  to  Madison  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  built  the  steamer  Mendota,  the  largest  on 
the  Madison  Lakes,  and  in  connection  established  a  line  of  row  and  sail  boats.  Captain  Freeman  is  a 
Knight  Templar,  and  has  taken  all  the  degrees  in  Odd  Fellowship  ;  family  are  connected  with  Unitarian 
Church.  The  Captain  and  Mr.  McLeod,  a  partner  in  boat-building,  spend  the  winter  in  building  to 
order  row  and  sail  boats  ;  the  captain  is  authority  on  all  nautical  and  sporting  matters. 

JOHN  C.  FBEEMAIV,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  was  born  Feb.  14,  1842,  in  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  was  prepared  for  college  at  Homer,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  from  1858  to  1860,  he  was  Principal  of  the  Kinderhook  Academy,  N.  Y. ;  he  studied  medicine 
nearly  two  years,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  19,  enlisted  as  private  in  Co.  P,  27th  N.  Y.  V.  I.,  and  served  two 
years  in  the  ranks,  performing  the  full  duty  of  a  private  soldier  in  time  of  war  ;  at  the  expiration  of  his 
enlistment  he  re-entered  the  service,  and,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1863,  was  commissioned  as  Captain  of 
Co.  M,  let  N.  Y.  Vet.  Cavalry,  and  with  his  regiment  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  under  Gen.  Sheridan ;  in  December,  1864,  be  was  appointed 
Inspector  General  of  Cavalry  in  the  19th  Corps  ;  he  was  commander  of  the  raid  on  Lewisburg  and  Coving- 
ton, Virginia,  in  April,  1865  ;  and  was  senior  officer  in  command  in  the  engagement  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Va. ;  with  only  two  regiments  he  overcame  the  forces  under  the  Confederate  Gen.  John 
McCausland,  and  captured  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners,  including  Gen.  McCausland ;  at  the  close  of 
the  war  he  entered  the  sophmore  class  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  graduated  there, 
in  the  classical  course,  in  1868 ;  from  1868  to  1874,  he  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Chicago  University;  and  from  1874  to  1877  was  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  same  university;  and  for  two 
years  thereafter  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  same  institution  ;  in  1871,  he  graduated 
irom  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  He  was  married,  in  1870, 
to  Miss  Emma  Belden,  of  Geneva,  111. ;  they  have  four  children — John  Dwight,  Charlotte,  Mary  and 
Henry,  In  January,  1879,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  September,  1879  ;  in  June,  1880,  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,from  the  University  of  Chicago.  Elsewhere  in  this  volume  will  be  found  a  reference  to  Prof.  Freeman 
as  an  author  of  classical  text-books  and  a  contributor  to  the  periodical  press ;  politically,  he  is  an  independ- 
ent; religiously,  a  Methodist;  socially,  he  is  genial  and  appreciative,  but  is  naturally  reserved;  always  digni- 
fied, though  never  repellant.  As  a  teacher  of  classics,  he  evidently  intends  that  his  pupils  shall  not  only  acquire 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  language  studied,  but  also  acquaint  themselves  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  writer.  His  plan  of  teaching  English  literature  is  not  so  much  by  examining  critiques  upon  authors, 
as  by  carefully  studying  the  works  of  the  authors  themselves.  Reviews,  frequent  and  thorough,  soon  come 
to  be  expected  by  his  pupils,  who  are  required  to  be  "ever  ready."  Imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
specialty,  he  seems  to  enjoy  class  work,  and  the  interest  of  pupils  is  held  to  close  of  recitation.  As  a 
teacher  he  is  exact,  painstaking  and  enthusiastic. 

MTROBT  B.  FRENCH,  the  son  of  Leonard  French,  who  came  to  Fitchburg,  Dane  Co.,  and 
located  on  Sec.  18,  in  1847;  he  died  in  1856;  Myron  B.  was  born  in  the  town  of  Lenox,  Madison  Co.,  N. 
1.,  July  8, 1826,  where  he  lived  until  he  came  to  Fitchburg,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  with  his  father  in  1847  ;  lived 
tnere  until  1850,  then  came  to  Madison,  and  was  employed  in  clerking  until  1853  ;  then  carried  on  business 
tor  himself,  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time ;  commenced  the  real  estate  business  in  1870.  Was 
married  in  Madison,  Oct.  19,  1853,  to  Elizabeth  Page;  she  was  born  at  Bucksport,  Me.;  they  have  one 
adopted  daughter.  Mr.  French  has  been  Supervisor,  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  L  0.  0.  F.  and 
Qood  Templars. 

nOBRIS  E.  FULIiER,  a  native  of  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.;  came  to  Madison, 
,  ay,  1856,  and  engagei^  in  the  grocery  business  in  the  same  building  where  he  now  carries  on  agricultural 
fflpiement  trade ;  was  four  years  in  the  grocery  trade  ;  in  the  fall  of  1861 ,  he  took  charge  of  camp  supplies 
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here  and  six  months  later  he  with  partners  took  charge  of  all  camps  in  the  State  except  one ;  three  months 
later  they  furnished  supplies  to  all  the  troops  in  the  State  ;  same  company  also  furnished  about  (j,000  hor-es 
to  the  Government;  in  1862,  commenced  handling  the  Wood  mowers,  which  they  now  sell  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Dakota  and  north  half  of  Iowa;  sales  run  from  5,500  to  8,500  machines  per  annum; 
Mr.  F.  is  President  of  Gas  Company,  Director  of  First  National  Bank,  and  Trustee  of  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  firm  of  Fuller  &  Johnson  was  organized  in  spring  of  1879;  they 
give  employment  to  about  fifty  men. 

HERIIAIV  GAERTNEB,  barber  of  Park  Hotel,  Madison,  Wis.;  is  the  son  of  Fritz  and 
Caroline  Gaertner,  and  was  born  in  Osterode,  Hartz,  Germany,  Jan,  18,  1851 ;  Mr.  G.  camo  from  Ger- 
many to  Madison,  Wis.,  August,  1376  ;  after  having  spent  two  months  in  Chicago,  June  7,  1875,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Matilda  Ising;  they  have  two  children — Otto  and  Berthold.  Mr.  G.  belongs  to  Turner's 
Society,  also  to  United  Workmen  and  the  Madison  Maennerchor  Club.  Mr.  G.  has  been  in  his  present 
business  ever  since  coming  to  Madison  ;  learned  his  trade  in  Germany,  and  is  an  enterprising  business  man. 

DB.  CliABK  GAPE\  was  born  in  Monongalia  Co.,  W.  Va.,  where  he  was  reared;  grad- 
uated from  Chicago  Medical  College  in  1874,  and  from  the  Cook  County  Hospital  afterward,  having 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  that  institution  prior  to  that  time.  Is  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  held  the  position  for  three  years ;  is  one  of  the  Board  of  U.  S. 
Examiners  for  Wisconsin,  and  a  member  of  the  State  and  Dane  County  Medical  Societies,  also  a  member 
of  two  Chicago  Medical  Alumni  Associations;  for  three  years  he  was  first  assistant  physician  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Hospital  for  the  insane.  The  Doctor  was  married  in  Chicago  in  July,  1876,  to  Jennie  0. 
•Swanson  ;  she  was  born  in  Chicago  ;  they  have  two  children — Anna  and  Flora. 

BICHABD  F.  (jrEOBGrE,  proprietor  of  the  Madison  Museum  and  general  variety  store, 
■opposite  north  corner  of  the  Capitol  Park;  was  born  in  Glostershire,  England,  in  1840;  his  father, 
David  G.,  was  a  merchant ;  Richard  F.  was  educated  in  Cheltenham  Grammar  School — an  institution 
similar  in  many  respects  to  our  State  University  ;  he  came  to  United  States  in  1860,  and  taught  two  years 
in  Massachusetts  ;  settled  in  Madison  in  1862,  and  for  eighteen  years  taught  a  select  classical  and  commer- 
■cial  school,  in  which  were  educated  many  of  the  younger  leading  citizens  of  Madison.  Seventeen  times  he 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  last  voyage  was  in  1876,  after  visiting  the  Centennial.  He  was  a  Demo- 
•cratic  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  1876,  but  his  heavy  majority  in  Madison  was  overcome  by  the  Re- 
publican majorities  in  thcjcountry  townships.  He  is  now  engaged  in  establishing  a  museum  of  natural 
history  in  Madison.     He  is  well  known  and  appreciated. 

HIBAll  H.  (jrlliES,  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Foster)  Giles  ;  was  born  March  22, 
1820,  in  New  Salem,  Mass.,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm ;  his  father  was  in  fair  circumstances  for  a  New 
England  yoeman,  and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate.  Hiram  was  educated 
at  New  Salem  Academy,  and  was  preparing  for  college  in  1837,  when  his  health  failed  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  purpose  he  had  in  view ;  he  then  went  to  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  joined 
a  brother  who  was  lecturing  on  electricity,  traveling  in  Ohio  and  spendiag  the  winter  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee ;  hg  returned  to  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  sOon  afterward  began  a  more  ex- 
tended lecturing  tour,  traveling  two  years  over  parts  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  province  of  Upper  Canada ;  he  was  successful  in  his  undertaking, 
and  although  but  20  years  of  age  won  for  himself  many  laurels  in  the  field  as  a  lecturer ;  becoming  tired 
of  travel  he  entered  Fredonia  College  with  health  restored ;  confinement  to  study  so  affected  him  that  he 
abandoned  its  pursuit  and  came  to  Wisconsin  Territory  in  1844.  Returning  to  New  York  State,  he  mar- 
ried in  the  autumn  of  1844,  Rebecca  S.  Watson,  and  in  the  winter  of  1844-45  taught  the  village  school  at 
Fredonia;  in  the  spring  of  1845,  he  removed  to  Harbor  Creek,  Penn.,  where  he  resided  for  two  years; 
thence  to  Wisconsin  Territory  in  1847  ;  he  settled  in  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  and  engaged  in  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer ;  removed  to  Stoughton  in  1853,  and  engaged  in  business ;  two  daughters,  Belle  T.  and  Ella  A., 
and  a  loving  wife,  have  made  his  home  a  happy  and  peaceful  one.  Mr.  Giles  is  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Church.  He  joined  the  Republican  party  at  its  first  organization  and  has  remained  with  it,  but  was  a  Demo- 
crat in  his  boyhood.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  the  southeast  district  of  Dane  Co.  in  1852, 
carrying  a  strong  Democratic  district  upon  the  bank  issue  ;  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Dane  Co.  for 
the  Senate  in  1853,  and  was  defeated;  he  was  again  a  candidate  in  1855,  and  was  elected,  then  re-elected 
in  1857;  was  President  of  the  Senate  in  1859;  he  was  Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  under 
Gen.  Atwood  for  four  years;  he  removed  to  Madison  in  the  fall  of  1869.  Mr.  Giles  signed  the  total 
abstenence  pledge  when  15  years  of  age,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. 
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W.  GODKNSCHWACrER,  boot  and  shoemaker,  Madison,  Wis. ;  was  born  in  Mecklenburg — 
Strelitz,  May  13,  1849;  learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country;  came  to  America  in  1869.  In  18*70,  Mr. 
G.  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  3d  United  States  Kegulars,  for  five  years  service,  and  spent  them  in  Kansas,  Louis- 
iana Colorado  and  Mississippi;  he  was  discharged  in  1875.  May  25,  1876,  Mr.  G.  married  Miss  E. 
Bareken  •  they  have  two  children — Amanda  and  an  infant.  Mr.  G.  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Lodge. 

MRS.  IVEELY  <iRAY,  nee  Adaline  C.  Starks;  born  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1821;  her 
father,  Jonathan  Starks,  was  a  cousin  of  Gen.  Starks,  of  revolutionary  fame.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  18  years  of  age,  and  then  the  family,  consisting  of  the  mother  and  six  daughters,  one  of  them  married, 
came  West  in  the  fall  of  18::i9,  and  settled  on  the  present  site  of  Madison,  where  two  of  the  married  sisters 
had  settled  in  1838.  The  family  wintered  in  1839-40,  in  the  old  log  cabin  built  by  Eben  Peck  two  years 
previous.  Simeon  Mills  was  then  a  prominent  settler.  A  Mr.  Fake  was  keeping  tavern.  There  were  three 
families  of  Birds — Prosper  B.,  Augustus  A.,  Charles  H.,  also  two  unmarried  Birds — Bnos  and  I.  Washing- 
ton; the  Birds  and  a  George  Hyer  were  from  New  York  ;  Eobert  L.  Ream,  from  Pennsylvania,  came  the 
preceding  year,  and  a  daughter  born  in  Madison  is  Vinnie  Ream,  the  famous  American  sculptor.  An 
Episcopal  preacher  named  Philo  was  here,  and  also  Messrs.  Van  Bergen  and  Smith,  the  brothers-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Grray,  who  were  the  pioneers  that  secured  the  coming  of  the  Starks  family.  When  she  came,  Eben  Peck, 
who  built  the  first  log  house  in  Madison,  was  living  in  a  frame  house,  and  Mrs.  Roseline  Peck  was  in  good 
demand  as  a  violinist  at  the  dances  which  were  numerous  and  popular.  George  P.  Delaplaine,  Darwin 
Clark  and  Adam  Smith  were  unmarried  residents.  There  was  also  a  Winslade  family,  whose  widow  still 
lives  in  Madison.  There  were  also  families  named  Lamb,  Wyman  and  Stoner.  The  first  male  child  born 
in  Madison  was  named  Madison  Stoner,  born  in  1838,  and  the  first  female  child  was  born  in  1837,  and  named 
Wisconsiana  Victoria  Peck.  In  1842,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  to  Neely  Gray,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention. 
Mr.  Gray  was  a  millwright  by  trade,  and  owned  a  grist-mill  in  Plattville,  Grant  Co.  For  seven  years  after 
marriage,  they  lived  in  Plattville;  in  1850,  Mr.  Gray  went  to  California, and  after  his  return,  in  1852,  he 
was  engaged  till  his  death  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  died  in  May,  1867  ;  they  have  four  children,  three 
SODS  and  a  daughter — all  now  living — three  married,  and  living  in  Wisconsin.  The  oldest,  Henry,  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  18,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  a 
Quartermaster.  Franklin  is  partner  of  James  Conklin,  his  father's  former  partner  in  the  grain  and  coal 
business.  The  youngest  son,  Arthur  I.,  is  at  home ;  the  daughter  is  the  wife  of  E.  D.  Pardee,  druggist, 
of  Madison.  Mrs.  Gray  lives  on  Clymer  street,  in  the  neat  residence  which  she  built  in  1878.  She  also 
owns  a  brick  residence  on  Washington  avenue,  and  other  real  estate.  The  family  are  Episcopalians. 
Her  husband,  Mr.  Gray,  was  born  in  1810,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1835,  and  to  Madison  in  1849. 
In  early  Hfe,  his  only  capital  was  industry,  integrity  and  business  ability,  and  he  soon  won  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  men,  and  secured  a  fair  competency.  He  was  a  loyal  Unionist,  and  held  several  offices  of  trust 
and  honor.  Mrs.  Gray  has  seen  Madison  develop  from  a  woody  thicket  to  the  present  rich  and  beautiful 
product  of  civilization. 

JOHN  GRiiA$$IlABER,  saloon-keeper,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret 
Qreashaber,  and  was  born  in  Tifiin,  Ohio,  Jan.  28,  1852.  He  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  with  his  parents  in 
1854;  attended  school  in  Madison  for  nine  or  ten  years,  until  1877,  when  he  began  his  present  business. 
He  was  employed  only  in  general  work,  and  at  school.  Jan.  28,  1875,  Mr.  G.  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,  who  was  born  Aug.  17,  1857  ;  they  have  had  four  children,  viz.,  Mary,  Helen,  John  and  Lizzie  ; 
the  last  named  died  Feb.  22,  1880.  Mrs.  G.  belongs  to  the  German  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  G.  is  con- 
nected with  the  fire  company,  and  with  the  Madison  Relief  Association. 

C.  Ji.  GREGORY,  son  of  Jared  C.  Gregory;  born  in  Unadilla,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27, 
1851;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  January,  1858  ;  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  class  of  1871. 
In  1872,  he  graduated  from  the  law  department ;  A.  M.  degree  conferred  in  1874 ;  is  Secretary  of  the 
Uane  County  Legal  Association  ;  member  of  the  firm  of  Gregory  &  Pinney  from  January,  1877,  to  July 
'8, 1879,  since  then  of  the  firm  of  Gregory  &  Gregory. 

JARED  C.  GREGORY,  was  bom  Jan.  13,  1823,  in  the  town  of  Butternut,  Otsego  Co., 
"■  I.  His  parents  were  natives  of  New  England,  and  descended  from  highly  respectable  families.  He 
ms  educated  at  Gilbertsville  Academy,  read  law  with  Judge  Noble,  of  Unadilla,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
'^•U  '"""^  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and  was  married  the  same  year  to  Miss  Charlotte  C.  Camp ;  have  three 
j'l''^*  daughter  and  two  sons.  He  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  when  quite  young ;  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1856,  and  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  January,  1858,  locating  in  Madison  and 
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formed  a  partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  with  S.  U.  Pinney,  which  continued  until  July,  1879,  when 
the  present  firm  of  Gregory  &  Gregory,  was  formed.  Mr.  Gregory  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  his  family  are 
members  of  this  church.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Democrat  in  the  sense  in  which  Jefferson  and  Madison  were 
Democrats,  as  much  removed  from  radicalism  as  from  centralism. 

GOTTIiEIB  GRIim,  proprietor  of  Madison  Book  Bindery;  was  born  in  Wurtemburg 
Germany  in  1831.  His  father,  G.  Grimm,  was  also  a  book -binder ;  learned  his  trade  in  Europe;  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1849,  and  located  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  one  year,  then  with  his 
employer,  Charles  Weed,  came  to  Madison,  and  in  1 850,  Mr.  Grimm  bound  the  first  book  in  Madison,  it 
was  Graham^s  Magazine,  and  for  Simeon  Mills.  He  was  married  in  1856,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Krieger, 
formerly  of  Prussia ;  they  have  ten  children — John,  Rosalie,  Mary,  Lizzie,  Matilda,  Katie,  Crecenzia, 
Julia,  Amanda  and  Annie  E.,  all  living  at  home.  Has  been  Alderman  of  the  First  Ward,  also  City 
Treasurer.  Family  are  Catholics,  and  he  is  Secretary  of  church  committee,  and  for  ten  years  was  organist. 
Owns  a  residence  on  Johnson  street.  Since  October,  1874,  he  has  been  proprietor  of  the  Madison  Book 
"Bindery,  employing  on  an  average  fifteen  hands ;  his  son  John  is  foreman.  He  is  a  good  mechanic,  and  a 
quiet,  capable  citizen. 

H.  trROVE,  vinegar  manufacturer  and  rectifier ;  is  the  son  of  Christian  L.  Grove,  and  was  born 
in  Hanover,  Germany,  Oct.  13, 1822 ;  he  came  to  America,  and  directly  to  Fregport,  Dl.,  in  1857  ;  he  re- 
mained in  Freeport,  engaged  in  his  present  business  for  two  years,  and  then  in  March,  1859,  he  removed  to 
Madison,  where,  in  1861,  he  opened  a  business  as  manufacturer  of  vinegar,  rectifier  of  liquors,  etc. ;  he 
keeps  two  hands  employed,  and  manufacturers  from  1,000  to  1,500  barrels  per  year.  October,  1856,  Mr. 
G.  married  Miss  Augusta  Sohle,  who  was  born  Jan.  1 ,  1833 ;  they  have  nine  children,  eight  of  whom 
are  living,  viz.,  William,  Louis,  Theodore,  Matilda,  Henry,  Fred,  Walter  and  Edward ;  their  daughter 
who  died  was  named  Dora.  Mr.  G.  belongs  to  the  German  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  the  Society  of 
Druids.  In  connection  with  his  son  William  Grove,  he  is  also  carrying  on  a  cigar  manufactory ;  they 
employ  from  six  to  nine  hands,  and  manufacture  about  300,000  cigars  per  year. 

RICHARD  GUENTHER,  State  Treasurer;  was  born  in  Potsdam,  Prussia,  Nov.  30, 1845  ; 
educated  at  the  Royal  Gymnasium  at  Potsdam,  came  to  New  York  City  in  August,  1866,  and  removed  to 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  in  September  of  the  same  year ;  in  January,  1867,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York 
but  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  returning  to  Wisconsin  the  same  year,  and  located  permanently  at 
Oshkosh,  where  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  drug  business  ;  in  1874,  he  was  elected  School  Com- 
missioner of  the  city  of  Oshkosh,  and  was  re-elected  in  1875  ;  he  was  first  elected  State  Treasurer  in  1877, 
re-elected  in  1879,  both  times  being  elected  by  large  majorities  over  the  Democratic  candidates;  in  No- 
vember, 1880,  he  was  elected  Congressman  in  the  Sixth  District,  receiving  a  majority  of  over  3,400  over 
Gabriel  Bouck,  Democratic  candidate. 

PETER  GUNKEIi,  saloon-keeper,  Madison  ;  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Magdalena  Gunkel, 
and  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  July  11,  1841 ;  he  came  to  America  in  1857,  and  lived  in  Massachu- 
setts for  one  year ;  came  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1858 ;  Mr.  G.  is  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  worked  at  that 
for  fifteen  years  ;  he  opened  his  present  business  in  1874.  Feb.  2,  1862,  he  was  married  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  Miss  Apalonia  Link,  who  was  born  Feb.  8,  1843 ;  they  have  six  children,  viz.:  Joseph,  Peter, 
Theadore.  Otillia,  Joachim  and  Ernestina.     The  family  belong  to  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

WIIililAM  HABECK,  book-keeper  for  Sorensen,  Fredricksen  &  Fish  ;  was  born  in  Darm- 
stadt, Germany,  in  1829 ;  attended  industrial  high  school  until  18  years  of  age ;  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1854  and  located  in  Madison,  where,  for  several  years,  he  was  book-keeper  for  John  Rodermond, 
and,  the  last  four  years,  with  his  present  employers.  He  was  married  in  1861,  to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Utter, 
of  Madison  ;  they  have  nine  children — Theodore,  Minnie,  Capitolia,  Louisa,  William,  Jane,  Annie,  Frank 
and  Mamie,  all  in  Madison  ;  he  owns  and  resides  on  Block  222 ;  has  a  grapery  of  2  acres.  Was  City 
Treasurer  one  term,  and  Alderman  of  the  Second  Ward  one  term ;  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason ;  the  family 
are  Protestants. 

S.  A.  HAIiE,  ice  dealer,  Madison ;  is  the  son  of  D.  J.  and  Margaret  Hale,  and  was  born  Aug. 
22,  1838,  in  Hornellsville,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.;  he  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  May,  1854,  and,  in  1855, 
entered  the  University  at  Madison,  taking  a  three-years  course  in  that  institution  ;  after  leaving  school,  he 
became  book-keeper  for  the  firm  of  Carman  &  Co.,  now  Conklin  &  Gray,  coal  dealers,  and  held. that  posi- 
tion until  May,  1862,  when  he  went  into  the  Army  of  Virginia  as  Commissary  Clerk,  in  which  position 
he  served  for  three  and  one-half  years ;  returning  to  Madison,  Mr.  H.  resumed  his  former  position  as 
book-keeper  with  the  old  firm,  where  he  continued  until  1874,  when  he  engaged  in  his  present  business. 
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In  February,  18Y3,  Mr.  H.  was  married,  in  Madison,  to  Miss  Chtharine  Kose,  who  was  born  March  5, 
1849;  they  have  one  child,  Edward,  born  Dec.  22,  1875.  Mrs.  Hale  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.    Mr.  Hale  has  served  as  Alderman. 

D.  II.  HALIi,  H.  D.,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Munson,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  March  16, 
1846  •'  son  of  Sidney  H.  and  Sarah  B.  Hall,  who  reside  in  the  town  of  Burke,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  he  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1870,  from  the  scientific  department, 
having  also  studied  Latin ;  having  begun  the  study  of  physiology,  chemistry,  anatomy,  etc.,  he  graduated 
from  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  March,  1876 ;  was  appointed  hospital  physician 
in  Philadelphia ;  studied  with  the  late  Dr.  C.  Hering,  of  Philadelphia;  since  May,  1876,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  practice  in  Madison  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ; 
beholds,  at  present,  several  offices  with  the  temperance  organizations  of  the  State.  He  was  married  in 
Madison, May  18,  1877,  to  Carrie  Norton;  she  was  born  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.;  daughter  of 
John  B.  Norton,  of  this  city ;  they  have  one  daughter,  Claudia  J.  Dr.  Hall  has  been  Medical  Examiner 
for  various  insurance  organizations,  and  is  connected  with  secret  societies,  etc.;  in  1877,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Sciences. 

SIRS.  MAR  IT  C.  HAIililDAY  (nee  Freeman),  Matron  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane ;  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey ;  when  a  child,  her  parents  removed  to  Ohio,  and  she  was  educated 
mainly  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  was  married  Feb  5,  1845,  to  Samuel  M.  Halliday,  a  merchant  of  Rey- 
noldsburg,  Ohio ;  he  died  in  September  of  the  same  year ;  she  has  one  son,  Samuel  M.,  married,  and  living 
in  Portage,  Wis.;  she  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853 ;  she  was  appointed  Matron  on  the  completion  of  the 
hospital,  and  entered  upon  her  duties  June  11,  1860 ;  the  hospital  was  then  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
workmen  left  it — uncleaned,  unfurnished,  unoccupied;  she  is  now  passing  her  twenty -first  year  of  continuous 
serpice  in  the  capacity  of  Matron  ;  her  duties  are  multitudinous  and  important,  extending  to  the  super- 
vision of  all  the  varied  domestic  interests  and  departments  of  this  immense  home ;  her  housekeeping  quali- 
ties are  seen  in  the  cleanly  content  of  the  patients,  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  every  department ; 
her  experiences  have  been  varied  and  iiiteresting ;  her  acceptability  can  be  inferred  from  her  permanency, 
which  is  phenomenal.  For  forty  years  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  she  is  kind 
and  capable. 

PETER  H  AM  ACHE  B,  proprietor  of  the  Madison  House,  also  grocer  and  saloon-keeper  ;  is 
the  son  of  Bartholomew  and  Mary  Hamacher,  and  was  born  in  the  province  of  Rhine,  Oct.  21,  1823  ;  he 
came  to  America,  and  direct  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  May,  1852 ;  Mr.  H.  was  for  six  years  a  soldier  in  Ger- 
many,  serving  from  1844  to  1850,  and  participating  in  the  war  of  1847-48  ;  he  owns  a  farm  of  130' 
acres  to  the  southwest  of  Madison,  100  acres  of  the  same  being  under  cultivation.  Nov.  22,  1852.  Mr. 
H.  married  Miss  Lucy  Roland,  who  was  born  in  Germany  Dee.  6,  1818  ;  they  have  six  children — John, 
Matthew,  Frank,  Maggie,  Peter  and  Mary ;  the  third  son,  Frank,  married  Miss  Clara  Sohoen  Jan.  12, 
1879 ;  they  have  one  child,  Sophia,  who  was  born  Oct.  29,  1879.  Mr.  H.  and  family  belong  to  the- 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

GEN.  HENRY  HARIVDEN,  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Rhoda  Harnden,'was  born  March  4,. 
1823,  at  Wilmington,  Mass.;  his  ancestor,  Benjamin  Harnden,  settled  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1645; 
removed  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1647.  Richard  Harnden,  who  was  probably  a  son  of  Benjamin,  settled  in 
Reading,  Mass.,  in  .1666  ;  he  had  three  sons — one,  Benjamin,  was  born  in  Reading  in  1667,  who  had  three 
sons — one,  Benjamim,  born  in  1697,  who  had  four  sons — one,  named  Benjamin,  born  in  1740,  in  Wil- 
mington, Mass.  (this  being  s  town  set  off  from  Reading  in  1729),  who  had  seven  sone — one,  Jonathan, 
horn  in  1786,  who  was  father  of  Gen.  Henry  Harnden,  subject  of  this  sketch;  receiving  a  common-school 
education  at  the  age  of  18  years,  he  sailed  on  a  voyage  and  visited  the  coast  of  Africa;  also  doubled  Cape- 
Horn  and  visited  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  also  the  entire  west  coast  of  South  America, 
returning  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  returned  to  his  father  in  Wilmington  ;  afterward  made  several 
voyages ;  was  in  Mexico  durina;  the  first  part  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  assisted  in  bringing  back  the 
wounded  of  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  to  New  Orleans ;  his  health  failing,  he  returned  home  and  engaged  in- 
clerking  at  Lowell ;  in  the  spring  of  1850,  he  went  overland  to  California  and  engaged  in  gold  mining, 
returning  from  there  in  a  short  time ;  in  1852,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Sullivan,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. ; 
one  of  his  brothers,  William,  lives  in  town  of  Blooming  Green,  Dane  Co. ;  engaged  first  in  farming,  then  in 
lumbering;  he  owned  and  operated  a  steam  saw-mill.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  cilled  his 
Work  hands  together  and  told  them  the  mill  must  stop,  and  that  he  should  enlist  and  advised  them  all  to 
do  the  same,  which  they  did  to  a  man;  enlisting  in  the  1st  W.  V.  C.  as  a  private  July  15.  1861  ; 
promoted  Sergeant  Co.  D  Jan.  1,  1862  ;  then  Captain  of  Co.  L  May  24,  1862,  which  rank  he  held  whei* 
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the  regiment  went  to  Benton  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  they  were  first  sent ;  then,  in  May,  1862, 
to  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. ;  they  shortly  afterward  pushed  into  the  interior  to  Helena,  Ark.,  where  the  regi- 
ment was  so  reduced  by  sickness  and  death  that  at  one  time  there  were  only  five  officers  and  sixty  men 
who  were  able  to  do  duty.  Capt.  Harnden  being  one,  and  in  command,  was  promoted  Major  Jan.  6, 1865,  then 
in  grades  from  third  to  first  Major,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  March  13,  1865,  all  further  promotion  being  pre- 
vented by  the  Colonel  being  in  a  Bebel  prison,  but  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  up  to  the  close  of  the  war ; 
his  services  were  acknowledged  by  being  brevetted  Colonel  and  Brigadier  General  March  15,  1865 ;  par- 
ticipated in  the  following  battles  and  skirmishes  :  Swamp  fight  near  Bloomfield,  Mo. ;  Chalk  Bluff,  Ark. 
(1862);  Oak  Ridge,  Ark. ;  Black  Mingo,  Mo.,  near  Greenville;  Chalk_  Bluff  (1863)  and  Scatterville, 
Ark. ;  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. ;  the  charge  at  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  at  Ostanula  Bridge  and  Dirt  Town,  Ga. ; 
Chickaraauga ;  crossing  the  Tennessee  Biver  under  artillery  fire  above  Chattanooga;  at  Sequatchie  Valley, 
Tenn. ;  pursuit  of  Wheeler's  rebel  cavalry;  night  fight  with  Bhody's  men  in  Tennessee  ;  at  Mossy  Creek 
and  New  Market,  East  Tennessee;  night  march  and  skirmish  in  Ocoe  Valley,  N.  C;  at  Spring  Place  and 
Vorndls  Station,  Ga.  ;  at  Buzzard's  Roost;  reconnaissance  on  to  east  end  of  Buzzard's  Roost ;  at  Resaca 
and  Cassville,  Ga. ;  in  cavalry  charge  near  Dallas,  Ga.,  where  his  horse  was  killed  and  he  was  shot  in 
shoulder  and  right  arm  broken  ;  in  fight  with  guerrillas  near  Calhoun,  Ga. ;  at  battle  Russellville,  Ky. ;  in 
fight  at  Duck  River  bridge,  Tennessee,  when  bridge  broke  and  let  part  of  regiment  into  the  river,  was 
carried  down  the  stream  two  miles  before  being  rescued,  horse  was  drowned ;  was  at  Montevallo,  Cahaba 
Bridge  and  Scatterville,  Ala. ;  in  fight  between  Selmaand  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  between  Montgomery  and 
Tuscaloosa ;  at  storming  and  capture  of  Ft.  Tyler,  West  Point,  Ga.,  where  he  was  wounded  by  rifle  ball. 
In  May,  1865,  he  was  selected  by  Gen.  Wilson  to  take  a  detachment  from  the  1st  W.  V.  C,  and  cross  the 
country  towards  Savannah  and  head  of  Jeff  Davis,  who  was  reported  to  be  making  his  way  South  through 
South  Carolina  into  Georgia.  This  duty  was  so  well  performed  that  it  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  rebel 
chief  at  a  place  called  Irwinville,  in  the  southern  part  of  Georgia.  At  the  capture  of  Davis  an  unfortunate 
affair  happened  which  was  afterward  the  cause  of  some  controversey  between  Gen.  Harnden  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  a  Michigan  cavalry  regiment,  but  was  finally  settled  by  Congress,  after  a  full  investigation, 
dividing  the  reward  given  for  Davis  equally  between  the  two  parties,  and  exonerating  Gen.  Harnden  from 
all  blame  in  the  collision  of  the  two  regiments,  in  which  two  men  of  the  Michigan  regiment  were  killed  and 
several  wounded,  also  the  wounding  of  several  of  the  Wisconsin  men.  On  July  10,  1865„at  Edgefield, 
Tenn.,  his  horse  fell  and  rolled  over  him,  breaking  his  leg ;  was  mustered  out  at  Edgefield  July  19,  1865, 
■while  in  command  of  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division,  Cavalry  of  the  West ;  after  his  return  to  his  home 
in  Wisconsin,  he  was  immediately  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  the  third  district  of  Jefferson  Co. ;  in  the 
Legislature  of  1866,  he  was  Chairman  of  committee  on  military  affairs  ;  in  the  spring  of  1867,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Fairchild,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home ;  was  appointed  United 
States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  May  20,  1873,  which  office  he  still  holds.  Married  in  December, 
1848,  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  John  Lightner,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  has  four  children.  The 
General's  forefathers  were  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

HON.  SAMUEL,  D.  HASTINGS,  P.  B.  W.  G.  T.,  born  July  24, 1816,  in  Leicester, 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.;  his  mother  was  of  Scotch  descent,  named  Mcintosh;  his  grandfather  Mcintosh  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Washington  ;  his  mother  possessed,  in  a 
marked  degree,  decision  of  character,  independence  of  thought,  and  ardent  devotion  for  her  children  ;  these 
elements  dpubiless  stamped  her  son  with  some  of  his  noblest  traits ;  his  father  was  of  English  ancestry, 
with  noble  blood  and  history  ;  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Hastings,  who,  in  1634,  settled  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  and  who  long  held  important  positions  both  in  State  and  Church ;  the  old  family  motto  was 
"  In  truth  is  victory."  Mr.  Hastings'  early  life  was  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  his  school  training  was  limited 
to  the  first  thirteen  years  of  his  life  ;  from  the  age  of  14  to  30,  his  home  was  in  Philadelphia,  Penn;  while 
engaged  in  the  humble  duties  incident  to  the  beginning  of  mercantile  life,  he  pursued  a  course  of  study, 
which  was  practical,  though  not  strictly  scientific  or  classical ;  in  his  public  life,  he  has  often  experienced 
a  need  of  assuring  science,  but  has  much  more  frequently  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  practical  culture 
acquired  by  that  self-drill  and  self-dependence  in  youth  ;  before  21  years  of  age,  through  the  aid  of  a  gen- 
tleman from  his  native  village,  he  was  established  in  business  for  himself;  although  always  engaged  in  some 
active  business  by  which  to  secure  a  support  for  himself  and  those  depending  upon  him,  he  never  allowed  the 
acquirement  of  money  to  be  the  sole  aim  of  his  life,  otherwise  he  might  be  numbered  among  the  wealthy 
of  the  land ;  but  the  reformatory  and  philanthropic  movements  of  the  times  always  engrossed  mucfj  of 
his  time  and  energies  ;  entertaining  a  lively  interest  in  human  affairs,  he  could  not  forego  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  conscientious  citizen  of  the  Republic  and  allow  himself  to  drift  on  the  tide  of  events  without  an 
•effort  for  public  reform ;  he  kept  himself  thoroughly  posted  on  the  live  questions  of  religious,  social  and 
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political  life ;  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  one  of  the  political  questions  which  engrossed  his  attention  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Liberty  Party  "  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  though  quite  a  young  man,  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee  ;  he  persisted  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the  Lib- 
erty party,  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  business,  and  all  through  his  public  career,  and  in  all  his  public 
speeches  (many  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Wisconsin),  he  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of 
universal  freedom  and  education.  In  1846,  he  settled  in  Walworth  Co.,  while  Wisconsin  was  still  a  Terri- 
tory, and  he  has  been  identified  •  as  an  active  citizen  with  the  history  of  the  State.  He  was  first  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  without  his  consent  or  even  knowledge ;  and  equally  without  his  solicitation  or  knowl- 
edge that  his  name  was  to  beused,  he  was,  in  1848,  nominated  for  the  Legislature,  the  nomination  result- 
ing in  his  election  by  a  large  majority ;  he  went  to  the  State  Capital,  Madison,  in  1849,  as  a  member  of 
the  first  regular  winter  session  of  the  Legislature  after  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  during  that 
session,  he  delivered  a  speech  before  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  opposing  its  extension  into 
the  Territories,  and  denouncing  all  Congressional  legislation  which  in  any  way  favored  the  slave  trade  ;  thi» 
speech  was  published  and  circulated  widely  by  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  and  was  afterward  re-published 
and  extensively  circulated  as  one  of  the  documents  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  it  is  pleasant  to  record. 
that  the  resolutions  for  which  he  spoke,  and  of  which  he,  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  was  author, 
with  some  alight  amendment,  passed  both  houses,  committing  the  State  irrevocably  to  the  principles  he  sO' 
ably  advocated.  The  Milwaukee  Free  Democrat  of  that  date  says :  "  He  performed  a  large  amount  of 
labor  as  one  of  the  joint  special  committee  on  the  enrolled  bills  reported  by  the  revisers  and  compilers. 
*  *  *  *  He  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  of  the  House,  and  much  respected  by  his  associates.  He 
belongs  to  the  class  of  men  who  will  do  right  though  the  heavens  fall — never  too  numerous  in  a  legislative 
body.    Representative  and  constituent  were  alike  honored  by  his  election." 

In  the  year  1 852  he  removed  from  Walworth  Co.  to  La  Crosse,  where  in  many  ways  he  was  recog- 
nized as  co-operative  in  building  up  the  town  and  promoting  its  institutions.  He  afterward  removed  to- 
Trempealeau,  a  new  town  on  the  Mississippi,  to  develop  and  build  on  property  there.  In  1856,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  again  brought  into  political  life  by  a  second  election  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  fall  of  1857 
he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  State.  This  office  he  filled  most  worthily  for  four  consecutive  terms,  of 
two  years  each,  a  portion  of  the  time  being  those  trying  years  of  the  war  when  the  resources  of  the  State 
were  drained  off  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  To  him  the  State  is  under  obligations  for  the 
most  astute  management  of  her  finances;  projecting  plans  of  economy  ;' securing  good  legislation  on  meas- 
ures of  finance;  and  recommending  a  practical  disposition  of  the  State  war  bonds.  His  duties  were  ardu- 
ous and  unremitting,  and  he  applied  himself  with  unwearied  zeal,  declining  all  tenders  of  promotion  to  Con- 
gressional honors,  that  he  mignt  serve  the  interests  of  his  State  in  the  capacity  designated  by  his  constitu- 
ents. 

During  all  his  political  career,  with  its  multiplicity  of  cares,  toils  and  tests,  he  was  an  ardent  and 
earnest  advocate  of  the  temperance  reform.  Prom  early  boyhood  up  through  the  varied  changes  of  life, 
he  always  found  time  and  means  to  spend  in  this  great  cause,  for  he  never  drank  liquor  or  used  tobacco, 
but  WM  energetic  in  measures  designed  to  remove  the  curse  from  others,  embracing  every  opportunity  of 
visiting  societies,  making  speeches,  encouraging  legislation,  and  attending  temperance  organizations.  As 
earjy  as  1849,  a  bill  was  presented  in  the  Wisconsin  Assembly,  providing  for  the  repeal  of  all  license 
statutes  on  the  State  code,  authorizing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This  bill,  and  the  various  petitions 
appertaining  thereto,  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  being  one.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  write  out  their  report,  and  it  is  an  exhaustive  and  masterly 
document.  The  bill  thus  reported  passed  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  to  five  ;  it  also  passed  the 
Senate,  but  was  afterward  reconsidered,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Hastings'  best  energies  and  influence  have  long  been  arrayed  squarely  against  the  liquor  traffic.  In  the 
order  of  Sons  of  Temperance,  which  was  once  a  considerable  body  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hastings  arose 
',?..?  position  of  Grand  Worthy  Patriarch  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Division  at  Chicago,  which  was  presided  over  by  Judge  O'Neil,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Neal  Dow  as  M. 
1^  Associate.  .  In  February,  1857,  while  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
tapitol  Lodge,  I.  0.  Gr.  T.,  and  has  ever  since  retained  his  membership,  and  attends  the  meetings 
regularly  every  week  when  at  home.  He  was  elected  representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wisconsin 
from  "  Capitol "  Lodge,  in  1859,  but  his  official  duties,  as  State  Treasurer,  prevented  his  attending  the 
session  ;  he  was  re-elected  the  next  year  and  went;  was  elected  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar,  and  also 
representative  to  the  K.  W.  G.  L.,  whose  session  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  and  he  has  attended  every  subse- 
quent session  of  that  body;  he  was  again  elected  G.  W.  C.  T.  in  1861,  and  also  representative  to  the  R. 
"■  &■  L. ;  at  that  session,  which  was  held  at  Detroit,  he  was  elected  Right  Worthy  Grand  Templar,  but 
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was  declared  ineligible,  because,  vat  the  time,  he  also  held  the  office  of  Gr.  W.  C.  T.  In  1862  he  declined 
the  nomination  to  the  chief  chair  in  his  own  State,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  chief  chair  of  the  order 
which  he  held  four  consecutive  years  by  re-election,  making  five  in  all.  During  that  period  the  order  was 
carried  through  the  cataclysm  of  civil  war,  which  tested  the  vitality  of  all  philanthropic  organizations.  In 
July,  1873,  while  a  representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of 
Gjod  Templars,  held  in  London,  England,  he  was  elected  Right  Worthy  Grand  Templar — the  chief  office 
of  the  Good  Templars'  Order  throughout  the  world  ;  this  was  the  sixth  time  he  had  been  chosen  as  head 
of  this  order,  whose  lodges  are  found  on  both  continents  and  on  the  islands  of  the  sea.  He  has  for  fifteen 
years  been  Vice  President  of  the  "  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House."  He  is  one  of 
the  corporate  members  of  the  American"  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  When  a  mere 
youth  we  find  him  the  presiding  officer  of  a  Young  People's  Missionary  Society  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  united  with  the  church,  and  took  charge  of  a  class  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Soon  afterward  he  became  Superintendent  of  a  colored  Sunday  school,  numbering  from  200  to  300 
children,  holding  two  sessions  per  day,  and  engaging  a  fine  corps  of  teachers. 

In  the  maintenance  of  his  anti-slavery  principles  he  was  compelled  to  sever  his  original  church  rela- 
tions, and  joined  with  others  in  establishing  a  Free  Congregational  Church,  on  an  anti-slavery  basis,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  made  Deacon  in  the  church,  which  relation,  with  that  of  Trustee,  he  has  sus- 
tained the  most  of  the  time  since,  in  the  difierent  places  in  which  he  has  resided ;  he  has  also  been  almost 
constantly  identified  with  the  Sunday  school  work,  and  was  many  years  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  beet 
schools  in  the  State.  He  was  two  years"  presiding  officer  of  the  State  Sunday  School  Convention.  At 
one  time  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  State  Convention  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  a  position  to 
which  but  one  layman  had  ever  attained.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  retiring  Moderator  to  open  the  next 
session  with  a  sermon.  Mr.  Hastings  was  requested  to  open  the  session  with  remarks  ad  libitum.  He 
did  so,  taking  the  words  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  from  which  he  set  forth  clearly 
the  fact  that  tobacco  could  not  be  used  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  lecture  produced  a  profound  sensation, 
giving  tone  to  the  whole  session,  and  converting  several  from  the  use  of  that  noxious  weed. ' 

In  the  fall  of  1874,  he  went  to  Australia  in  the  interest  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars  and  the  gen- 
•eral  cause  of  temperance.  He  lectured  in  nearly  every  city  and  large  town  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania.  He  received  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  a  privilege  to  examine  the  beautifully  engrossed  ad- 
■dre-sses  from  the  various  lodges  and  cities,  and  the  rare  gifts  from  temperance  friends  and  associations  in  those 
far-away  lands.  He  returned  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  continues  to  devote  voice  and  pen  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  ;  is  a  correspondent  of  many  journals,  both  in  the'Old  and  the  New  World.  He  is  one  of  the 
corporate  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
has  been  its  Treasurer.  He  is  Trustee  of  Beloit  College  and  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  twin  institutions 
of  learning,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member, 
and  for  three  years  Secretary,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  also 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform.  ' 

In  the  interest  of  these  institutions,  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  and  report  upon  similar  ones  in 
Great  Britain,  which  he  did  during  his  recent  travels  in  that  country.  As  a  citizen  of  Madison,  the  beau- 
tiful Capital  of  his  State,  Mr.  Hastings  is  ever  at  the  public  service  in  whatever  good  work  commands  his 
rare  business  talents.  For  many  years  he  was  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  Madison  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  Director  of  the  Madison  Manufacturing  Company,  Director  of  the  City  Gas  Works,  etc;,  in  all 
of  which  he  has  maintained  a  reputation  for  faithfulness  and  executive  ability.  He  was  married,  on  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1837,  to  Miss  Margaretta  Shiibert,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  they  have  three  children- 
Samuel  D.,  Jr.,  who  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Emma  M.,  who  is  married  to  H.  R.  Hobart, 
now  editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  Chicago  ;  Florence  L.,  married  to  Henry  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Madison  Democrat.     His  home  is  an  attractive  brick  residence  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Engle  streets. 

His  gift  of  business  thoroughness  and  integrity  in  the  world  is  no  more  a  characteristic  than  are  the 
graces  of  the  home  circle  of  which  he  is  the  head  and  soul.  His  "  elect  lady  "  has  the  rich  grace  of  a 
high  order  of  womanliness  and  artistic  taste  in  working  up  the  endless  details  into  the  harmony  of  a  home. 
He  has  been,  through  life,  a  tireless  and  unselfish  worker.  His  principles  have  enshrined  themselves  in  bis 
works.     He  is  an  effective  speaker,  a  ready  writer  and  a  good  organizer ;  is  genial,  just  and  philanthropic. 

WIIiL.IAIH[  HAIJS£R,  grocer;  was  born  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Sept.  11,  1835,  ho  came 
to  America  in  1854;  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  New  Glarus,  Green  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  remamed  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  then  for  two  and  a  half  years  lived  in  Sauk  City,  afterward  for  two  years  lived  m 
Chicago,  then  went  to  Iowa,  and  was  on  a  farm  for  three  years ;  in  1862,  he  went  to  Millwaukee  and  had 
a,  situation  as  bar-tender;  in  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  24th  W.  V.  I. ;  he  was  in  the  battles  of 
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Petryville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Resaca,  Missionary  Ridge,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  Mr.  H. 
vas  wounded  at  Kesaca,  and  again  at  the  last  battle  of  Nashville  was  wounded  in  right  side  and  left  leg  ; 
was  mustered  out  in  1865.  April  24,  1872,  he  was  married  in  Sauk  City,  to  Miss  Sophia  Billeter  ;  they 
have  two  children — Alvina,  born  Dec.  24,  1873,  and  Arnold,  Dec.  4,  1876.  Mr.  H.  belongs  to  the  Prot- 
estant Church. 

JOSEPH  HAUSMANN,  proprietor  of  Capitol  Brewery,  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Anna  Haus- 
mann,  and  was  born  in  Baden,  G-ermany,  May  26,  1828;  came  to  America  in  March,  1852  ;  Mr.  H. 
went  frum  Freeport,  111.,  in  ^854,  to  Portage,  Wis.,  where  he  worked  at  the  brewery  business  until 
1859;  in  1863,  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  bought  the  brewery  he  now  owns  from  Wm.  Voigt ; 
Mr.  H.  makes  between  6,000  and  7,000  barrels  of  liquor  every  year.  He  was  married,  July  1 ,  1858,  to 
Miss  Sarah  Blass,  who  was  born  in  New  York  Oity,  Feb.  14, 1839  ;  they  have  had  six  children,  of  whom 
four  are  living,  viz.,  Willie,  born  March  7,  1861 ;  Albertina,  March  7,  1859  ;  Charles,  Feb.  3,  1863,  and 
Olto,  April  29,  1865;  they  have  lost  two  children — Oscar,  who  was  born  Nov.  20,  1867,  and  died  Oct. 
21, 1879,  and  Clara,  who  was  born  Nov.  15,  1869,  and  died  March  8,  1871.  Mr.  H.  saw  fourteen 
months  of  miUtary  service  in  his  native  land  in  the  revolution  of  1848-49,  or  the  Baden  and  Prussian 
war,  and  once  received  a  saber-wound  on  one  cheek.  Mr.  H.  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows.  Mrs.  H.  is 
the  daughter  of  Deabold  and  Magdalena  Blass,  the  latter  died  Feb.  17,  1879.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hausujann 
belong  to  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

THOMAS  HAYDEN,  proprietor  of  livery  stable  built  in  1877,  located  on  Washington 
avenue,  owns  stable,  also  residence,  on  Broom  street ;  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  1S31  ;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1849,  and  was  fireman  on  the  H.  R.  R.  R.,  and  afterward  engineer  on  the  N.  Y.  &  E. 
R.  R.  Was  married  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Bridget  AUwell,  in  1855,  she  was  formerly  from  Ireland  : 
they  have  had  six  children,  lost  four,  the  living  are  Annie  and  Alice.  Has  been  Alderman  three  years  in 
the  Third  Ward.  He  and  his  family  are  connected  with  St.  Raphael's  Church.  Has  considerable  real 
■estate  in  the  city ;  keeps  seventeen  horses  and  all  needed  vehicles,  also  keeps  a  hearse ;  his  stock  is  all 
available  for  livery  purposes,  as  he  runs  no  omnibus  line.  Was  six  years  in  New  York  State,  and  immedi- 
ately after  marriage  came  West  and  settled  in  Madison ;  has  been  railroad  contractor,  dealer  in  real  estate 
,  and  also  engaged  in  the  wood  business ;  began  the  livery  business  in  1873  ;  is  a  thrifty  business  man. 

JOHN  E.  HAYES,  blacksmith  at  roundhouse  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R. ;  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  June,  1842 ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1862  ;  served  a  portion  of  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
old  country,  and  worked  eighteen  months  at  his  trade  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1864  came  to  Madison, 
and  worked  a  year  at  his  trade ;  on  the  1st  of  May,  1865,  he  began  work  for  his  present  employers,  and 
has  continued  with  them  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Hayes  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  C.  Sullivan  in 
1869,  she  died  May  22,  1879,  leaving  two  sons — John  M.,  and  Thomas  F.  Owns  his  residence.  No.  62 
Main  street;  his  sister  is  his  housekeeper.  He  was  elected  Senior  Alderman  in  1877;  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  benevolent  society  of  St.  Raphael's  Church,  and  has  held  other  oflBces  in  said  church  ;  has  also 
held  the  ofiBce  of  Vice  President  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Machinist  and  Blacksmith's  Union, 
No,  1,  in  Milwaukee  ;  is  a  skilled  mechanic  and  a  reliable  citizen. 

GEORGE  HEIT.iI[A]V]W,  proprietor  of  the  Madison  Bakery,  Madison,  Wis.;  was  bom  in 
Bavaria,  Germany,  Oct.  10,  1847 ;  in  1855,  he  came  from  Germany,  with  his  parents,  and  went  direct  to 
Addison,  Washington  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  remained,  living  on  a  farm,  until  abobt  13  years  of  age,  when 
he  went  to  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  learned  the  baker's  trade  with  his  uncle,  John  B.  Kupftr,  of  that  place. 
He  was  in  Kenosha  for  five  years,  and  then,  in  1873,  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  has  ever  since 
W  control  of  the  Madison  Bakery.  July  3,  1873,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  E.  Bayer,  who  was  born 
April  17, 1855 ;  they  have  one  child— Emma  B.,  born  May  20,  1877.  The  family  belongs  to  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church. 

PHILIP  HEINKEIi,  proprietor  of  cigar  factory  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  ciga'rs» 
stfi.,  18  the  son  of  John  and  Rica  Heinkel,  and  was  born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  Jan.  9, 1848;  came 
to  America  and  direct  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the  fall  of  1867  ;  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  worked  in  the 
wn  business,  but,  in  February  of  1880,  he  began  his  present  business,  in  which  he  now  employs  ten  hands. 
J"''.  H.  was  for  some  tinbe  a  student  at  a  military  academy  in  his  native  country ;  was  afterward  drafted 
JBto  the  army,  and  served  five  months.  Mr.  H.  is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  Turner's  Society  and  also  of 
■loledgranz  and  of  the  Singers  ;  he  has  held  several  offices  in  each  of  these  bodies ;  he  is  Captain  of  the 
Governor's  Guards. 

,     WILLIAM  HELM,  Assistant  Postmaster;  born  in  Weltzin,  Prussia,  Jan.  8,  1839;  came  to 
nienca  in  1854 ;  settled  in  Whitewater,  Wis.,  in  October  of  that  year ;  was  there  about  two  years,  then 
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moved  to  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  where  he  resided  one  year,  and,  in  1857,  he  came  to  Madison  ;  was  employed 
as  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Fuller  &  Etherid^e  three  years,  and  one  year  with  their  successor,  Capt. 
Briard.  April  18,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  1st  W.  V.  I.;  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlist- 
ment (three  months),  he  entered  the  Madison  Post  Office  as  clerk ;  he  has  held  the  position  of  Assistant 
Postmaster  since  May  1,  1865;  he  is  a  Knight  Templar,  Treasurer  of  the  Grovernor's  Guards,  etc.  Feb. 
26,  1862,  he  was  married  to  Mary  E.  Bauer;  a  native  of  Cologne ;  they  have  five  children — Emma  F., 
Louise  Bertha,  Ida  and  Elisha  W. 

WILIilAM  A.  HENRY,  B.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; was  born  June  16,  1850,  in  Norwalk',  Ohio;  Prepared  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  for  classical 
course  in  college ;  he  afterward  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  two  years,  and  in  Colorado  three 
years;  entered  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1876,  and  graduated  in  1880,  in  the 
Agricultural  course,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture ;  during  the  summer  of  1879,  he  was 
connected  with  Prof  Riley  in  United  States  Entomological  Commission  at  Washington  ;  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  he  was  Instructor  in  Botany  at  Cornell  University;  on  the  same  week  of  his  graduation,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1880.  Pi-of  Henry,  for  several  years,  and  during  his  entire  university  course,  has  been 
making  special  preparation  for  teaching  and  lecturing  on  agriculture  and  kindred  themes ;  he  has  been 
relieved  by  the  regents,  of  all  university  duties,  during  three  months  of  the  winter,  in  order  that  he  may 
lecture  throughout  the  State  on  agricultural  topics.  His  condition  in  life  has  necessitated  labor,  and  he  is 
a  tireless  worker.  He  has  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  specialty,  and  hence,  is  an  enthusiastic 
teacher. 

CH ARIiBS  HERIIANIV,  proprietor  of  bakery  and  saloon,  is  the  soti  of  Joseph  and  Therisia 
Hermann,  and  was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  Oct.  12,  1825 ;  came  from  Austria  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in 
1854;  from  1859  to  1862,  Mr.  H.  was  proprietor  of  the  Christina  Hotel,  at  Cross  Plains,  Wis.;  then, 
returning  to  Madison  he  began  the  bakery  and  saloon  business,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  continued. 
Mr.  H.  has  been  married  three  times ;  married  his  first  wife  in  1855 ;  she  died  in  1862.  In  1863,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Anna  Sophia  French;  this  lady  died  in  1870;  in  June,  1880,  Mr.  H.  was  married  to  his 
present  wife,  Miss  Sarah  Hill;  by  his  first  wife  Mr.  H.  had  three  children — Theresia,  Walleurga  and 
Augusta  ;  by  his  second  wife,  two  children — Emil  and  Anna. 

JOHIV  HESS,  proprietor  of  the  Empire  Brewery,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of  Frederick  and 
Gertie  Hess,  and  was  born  in  Prussia  March  14,  1834.  He  came  to  America  in  1846,  and  August  4  of 
that  year  reached  Bryton,  Kenosha  Co.,  Wis.  From  that  time,  until  1857,  he  lived  in  that  place  on  a 
farm  ;  then  went  to  Burlington,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  and  for  three  years  worked  at  the  wagon  trade.  After 
this,  he  went  to  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  from  1859  to  1865,  kept  a  boarding-house  at  that  place;  then  went 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  built  an  ice-house,  and  engaged  in  the  ice  business;  was  for  two  years  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Schweinem.  In  1867,  Mr.  H.  began  the  brewery  business  with  Mr.  Lenze,  with  whom 
he  was  assofdated  until  1874,  when  he  bought  out  the  brewery,  which  he  now  owns.  He  employs 
eight  men  in  the  business,  and  makes  about  2,500  barrels  of  liquor  per  year.  Dec.  6,  1859,  Mr.  H.  mar- 
ried Miss  Rosa  Schulkamp,  who  was  born  in  June  of  1835  ;  they  have  had  five  children,  of  whom  but  one 
is  now  living,  viz.,  Philomina,  born  July  16,  1866.  Mr.  H'.  has  been  Supervisor  for  two  years,  and  is 
Alderman  of  the  First  Ward. 

JOSEPH  HOBBINS,  M.  D.,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London  ;  Fellow  of 
the  Geological  Society,  England ;  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  England,  etc. ; 
born  Dec.  28,  1816,  in  Wednesbury,  Staifordshire,  England.  He  was  educated  chiefly  at  Colton  Hall, 
Rugeley,  by  Daniel  Sheridan,  Esq.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  with  a 
physician  of  the  same  county,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing  in  that  part  of  England,  with  whom  he 
remained  five  years,  leaving  only  to  enter  Queen's  College,  Birmingham.  From  Queeti's  College,  he  entered 
Guy's,  London — this  institution  then  ranking  for  advantages  in  study  the  highest  in  the  country.  Here 
he  remained  for  two  years,  passing  his  classical  examination  as  a  licentiate  in  medicine,  and  obtaining  his 
diploma  from  the  college.  Having,  while  a  student,  visited  the  hospitals  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  he 
then  took  advantage  of  a  journey  through  Belgium  and  France,  to  visit  those  of  Brussels  and  Paris,  and 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  was  married  in  Liverpool,  England,  October  11, 1841,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Russell  Jackson,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  three  of  them  are  still  living. 
This  marriage  led  to  the  Doctor's  return  to  this  country,  settling  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  and  then,  on  account  of  ill  health,  crossed  the  Atlantic  again,  where  after  a  short  time  spent 
in  traveling  in  Wales,  Scotland  and  England,  he  resumed  practice  in  his  native  town.     After  an  absence 
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of  eight  years,  he  once  more  set  out  for  the  United  States,  and,  having  made  Madison  his  choice  for  a  future 
home,  arrived  here  in  the  spring  of  1854.  Here  he  soon  began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  things  about 
him,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Chancellor  Lathrop,  of  tte  State  University,  undertook  to  organize  its 
medical  department.  As  the  result  of  his  labors,  this  department  was  organized  in  1855,  and  the  Doctor 
was  elected  one  of  its  professors  in  1856.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  City  Council,  and  represented 
his  ward  for  four  years,  and  until  he  resigned.  He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  City  Horticultural  Society, 
afterward  President  for  twelve  years,  and  holding,  at  the  same  time,  for  five  years,  the  office  of  President  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  justly  earning  the  title  given  him,  "  the  Father  of  Horticulture  in  the  North- 
west." Upon  the  breaking-out  of  the  war,  he  at  once  took'a  decided  stand  for  the  Union.  Sood  after 
Camp  Randall  was  established,  the  Doctor,  acting  for  the  State,  took  charge  of  the  sick  left  behind  by  the 
different  regiments  going  to  the  field,  and,  upon  the  rebel  prisoners  being  sent  to  Madison,  was  appointed 
surgeon  in  charge.  In  politics,  has  always  been  independent,  but  during  the  war  acted  with  the  war 
Democrats.  In  1870,  he  lost  his  wife.  His  second  marriage  occurred  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  16,  1872, 
to  Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware,  by  whom  he  has  one  son. 

WILLIAM  HOGrBIlV,  tailor,  Madison,  Wis.,  was  born  in  Dover,  Kent  Co.,  England,  Sept. 
24,  1833;  came  to  America  in  1853,  and  settled  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  clerked,  and  worked  at  the 
tailoring  business.  He  then  went  to  Iowa,  and  run  a  stationary  'engine  there ;  afterward  moved  to  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  and  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade.  For  three  years  previous  to  the  breaking-out  of  the  war 
he  lived  in  Gardner,  111.,  where  he  worked  at  harness-making.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  E, 
88th  111.  V.  I.,' and  served  for  three  years — being  on  detached  service,  as  tailor  of  the  company.  He  was 
at  the  battles  of  Perry  ville  and  Stone  River;  was  mustered  out  July  5,  1865.  He  afterward  went  to 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  working  at  tailoring  until  he  removed  to  Madison  in  1877.  He 
married  Miss  Catharine  Knott.  They  have  one  child — Elizabeth  J.,  born  Aug.  7,  1857  ;  arc  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

ALBERT  H.  HOLLISTER,  druggist,  was  born  at  Pendleton,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
23,  1843;  came  from  there  to  Wisconsin  in  Sept.,  1857;  located  at  Milwaukee  for  three  years,  and  was 
then  two  years  in  Waterford.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  22d  W.  V.  I.,  Aug.,  1862  ;  entered  the  service  as  a 
private ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Brentwood  Station,  Tenn.,  with  the  balance  of  his  regiment,  iu  March,  1863, 
and  was  forty-two  days  in  Libby  Prison,  and  was  about  ten  days  at  Columbus,  Tenn.,  prior  to  removal  to  Rich- 
mond. Was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  detached  service,  in  recruiting  and  organizing 
service,  until  close  of  the  war;  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1865.  Was  married  at  Darien,  Wis.,  in  March, 
1864,  to  Jennie  Farnsworth;  she  was  born  in  Darien,  Wis.,  and  died  April  26,  1875.  They  have  had 
one  son — Albert  Sherman — who  died  June  3,  1873,  aged  7  years.  In  the  summer  of  1865,  Mr.  HoUister 
settled  at  Clinton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.  Was  in  the  drug  business  there  for  ten  years;  June  4,  1875,  came  to 
Madison  and  engaged  in  the  drug  trade.  *  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  A.,  F.  & 
A.  M.  Lodge. 

M,  J.  HOVESi,  proprietor  of  meat-market,  Madison,  Wis.,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  Hoven,  was 
born  in  Rhine  Province,  Germany,  July  n,  1850.  Came  to  America  and  directly  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in 
April,  1868.  Until  1874,  Mr.  Hoven  was  employed  by  others  in  the  butchering  business,  but  in  that 
year  he  began  business  for  himself,  and  now  employs  four  hands  in  his  shop.  June  26, 1870,  Mr.  Hoven 
was  married  to  Miss  Helena  Statz,  who  was  born  in  Rhine  Province,  Germany,  Sept.  9, 1850.  They  have 
six  children — Anna  Margaret,  Anna  JMary,  Anna  Rosa,  Anna  Lucy,  Johanna  Elizabeth  and  Peter  Joseph. 
They  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

HElfRY  WARRINGTOW  HOYT  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Spring  Prairie,  Walworth 
Co.,  Wis.,  July  29,  1852  ;  his  father's  name  is  Avery  Atkins  Hoyt;  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Caro- 
line Hoyt.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  ;' graduated  from  Rochester  (Wis.) 
Academy  in  1868  ;  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1869,  and  graduated  with  the  first  honors  of 
hia  class  in  1872  ;  immediately  after  graduating,  he  occupied  the  position  of  city  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Baili/  Democrat,  which  position  he  filled  till  the  spring  of  1873,  when,  in  partnership  with  H.  M. 
Wells,  he  purchased  the  Saline  County  Post,  at  Crete,  Neb. ;  with  the  Post  he  was  connected  actively  for 
four  years,  in  the  meantime  serving  as  Postmaster  of  Crete  under  President  Grant's  appointment.  On  the 
22d  of  December,  1875,  he  was  married,  in  Chicago,  to  Miss  Florence  Hastings,  youngest  daughter  of 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Hastings,  of  Madison,  Wis.  In  the  spring  of  1877,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Post 
and  returned  to  Madison,  Wis.,  having  purchased  a  third  interest  in  the  Democrat  Printing  Company— 
an  interest  which  he  still  owns.  -  ,         r    j 
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JOHN  W.  HUDSON'S  biography  wUl  be  found  on  last  page  of  the  book. 

WIIililAll  H.  HUOHEiS,  foreman,  in  charge  of  the  stereotype  department  of  the  Wit- 
coasin  State  Journal  office.  Was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5,  1836.  Was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  in  the  Albany  Academy.  At  the  age  of  14,  began  business  life  in  the  Albany 
Morning  Express,  where  he  remained  one  year.  His  father,  William  H.  Hughes,  was  for  forty  years  Principal 
of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Albany,  but  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  strong  desires  to  engage  in  some 
mechanical  pursuit,  and,  after  a  season  in  the  composing-room,  he  spent  two  years  in  the  stereotype  de- 
partment. From  1853  to  1869,  he  was  engjaged  as  foreman  in  some  of  the  largest  stereotype  establish- 
ments in  New  York  City.  Was  married,  in  1866,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Laune,  of  New  York  City.  They  have 
had  two  children — Lizzie  B.,  and  William  H.,  the  latter  dying  in  infancy.  In  1870,  he  purchased  a  ster- 
eotype establishment  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which  he  carried  on  till  the  fall  of  1872,  when  he  removed  to  Mad- 
ison with  his  foundry,  and  has  since  been  connected  with  the  State  Journal,  retaining  an  interest  in,  and 
supervision  of,  the  stereotype  department.  He  is  a  member  of  Robert  Macoy  Commandery  No.  3,  Knights 
Templar.  Family  are  Episcopalians.  Residence  on  Johnson  street.  His  patronage  comes  from  the  West 
and  Sputhwest  portions  of  the  United  States. 

HB.  B.  W.  HUBD,  surgeon  dentist,  is  a  native  of  Little  Mountain,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  born 
Oct.  13,  1848;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855;  he  has  been  in  dentistry  business  for  about  twelve  years. 
The  Doctor  was  married  in  Madison,  Oct.  15,  1873,  to  Mary  S.  Chittenden,  a  native  of  Nunda,  N.  Y. ; 
they  have  one  child,  Charles  Frederick,  born  April  17,  1876.  Dr.  H.  is  Treasurer  of  the  State  Dental 
Society  of   Wisconsin  ;  he  is  a  Knight  Templar  and  also  a  member  of  the  A.  0.  U.  W. 

1j.  S.  INGMAN,  M.  D.,  born  in  Newark,  Ohio,  March  8,  1838,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
May,  1858 ;  received  his  medical  education  at  Cleveland  Homeopathic  College,  and  at  the  Sterling  Allo- 
pathic Medical  College  ;  a  graduate  of  both  institutions,  receiving  two  diplomas  from  the  Cleveland  school ; 
engaged  in  practice  in  Watertown,  when  he  first  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  remained  there  until  he  came  to 
Madison  in  December,  1860,  and  has  been  engaged  in  practice  here  ever  since,  in  partnership  with  Dr. 
J.  B.  Bowen.  The  Doctor  has  served  six  years  in  the  City  Council,  is  at  present  President  of  the  same, 
and  also  acting  Mayor ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
Married  in  Madison,  Oct.  6,  1862,  Sarah  J.  Bowen,  she  was  born  at  Moravia,  N.  Y.;  they  have  two 
children — Susie  M.  and  Virginia. 

BEV.  JOSEPH  E.  IBISH,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Madison  District  of  the  West  Wiscon- 
sin Conference,  was  born  Aug.  7,  1833,  in  Paris,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.;  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  New  England ;  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  Perryville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
in  1849-50,  he  was  a  student  at  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ;  spent  two  seasons 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and  of  Connecticut ;  he  early  developed  unusual  mathemat- 
ical ability;  in  May,  1851,  he  settled  in  Sextonville,  Richland  Co.,.Wis. ;  in  this  new  country,  his  knowl- 
edge of  surveying  was  appreciated,  and  soon  after  becoming  of  age,  he  was  elected  County  Surveyor,  at 
same  time  being  Town  Clerk  where  he  had  settled ;  many  of  the  roads  and  villages  in  that  part  of  the 
State  were  surveyed  by  him,  and  he  was  connected  with  the  survey  of  the  railroad  between  Madison  and 
Prairie  du  Chien.  He  was  married,  July  12,  1855,  to  Miss  Lucy  E.  Britton,  who  died  Feb.  16,  1873, 
leaving  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living;  Jessie  May,  who  married  Will  H.  Little,  of  Baraboo  ; 
Charles  A.,  who  is  clerking  in  La  Crosse  ;  Ralph  0.,  student  in  high  school  at  Madison  ;  Lillie  K.,  Fred 
D.  and  Frank  W.,  at  home.  In  the  summer  of  1858,  Mr.  Irish  wa's  converted  and  embraced  with  ardor 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  soon  afterward  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  in  the  fall  of  1859, 
at  the  session  of  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference  at  Platteville,  he  was  received  on  trial,  and  appointed  to 
Viroqua,  in  Vernon  Co.,  as  his  first  circuit ;  he  returned  to  this  charge  the  following  year ;  then  served 
one  year  at  De  Soto,  and  then  two  years  at  Linden,  and  two  years  at  Baraboo,  followed  by  two  years  at 
Madison,  where  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  St.  Croix  District,  and  removed  to  Hudson,  and 
afterward  to  New  Bichmond,  serving  three  years  in  the  presiding  eldership.  In  the  fall  of  1871,  he  con- 
sented, because  of  the  urgency  of  influential  friends  and  the  conviction  of  duty,  to  accept  the  nomination 
of  Senator  for  the  Twenty-fourth  District  of  the  State ;  he  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  by  the 
unprecedented  majority  of  nearly  2,000  votes  ;  it  was  the  first  instance  of  a  clergyman  ever  being  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  Wisconsin  ;  and  Mr.  Irish  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  a  strong  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  State  by  a  faithful  and  judicious  Christian  course ;  during  both  years 
of  his  service  in  the  Senate,  he  served  as  its  Chaplain  by  request  of  that  body ;  and  was  active  m 
securing  temperance  legislation.  In  1872,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Washburn  Chairman  of  the  State 
Visiting  Committee,  and,  as  such,  visited  all  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State ;  the  report 
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of  that  committee  was  comprehensive,  liberal  and  unseotarian.  In  the  celebrated  legislative  struggle  over 
the  St.  Croix  land  grant,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  North  Wisconsin  Company,  and  the  result  has  fully 
justified  his  course,  although  at  the  time  it  evoked  much  partisan  opposition;  the  La  Crosse  Bridge  bill, 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  Grovernor,  and  which  veto  was  sustained  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Irish  and  others, 
eave  opportunity  to  test  the  mettle  of  honest  men ;  while  rumjrs  of  bribery  and  corruption  were  rife  dur- 
ip"  that  stormy  period,  no  faintest  breath  fell  upon  Mr.  Irish  ;  he  returned  to  his  constituents  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  his  duty.  In  June,  1873,  he  was  appointed  Register  of  the  United  States 
Lind  Office  at  Baa  Claire,  which  position  he  filled  until  April,  1875,  when  he  resigned  the  office  because 
of  its  interfering  with  his  chosen  profession  of  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  January,  187J:,  he  was  m  irried 
to  Mi«  Isabella  H.  Cobban,  of  Eau  Claire,  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Cobban,  a  member  of  the  West  Wis- 
consin Conference ;  while  Senator,  he  was  appointed  to  New  Richmond,  and  afterward  to  Hudson, 
and  while  Register,  to  Augusta,  each  of  which  he  served  one  year ;  he  was  there  three  years,  the 
full  Conference  limit,  Pastor  at  Baraboo,  a  charge  which  in  his  earlier  ministry  he  had  served  two  years  ; 
he  was  Pastor  in  charge  for  two  years  at  Monroe,and  then  in  September,  1879,  was  appointed  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  the  Madison  District  of  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference ;  whether  in  official  position  or 
in  private  life,  Mr.  Irish  is  an  active,  consistent  temperance  man ;  he  is  a  Trustee  of  Lawrence  University ; 
is  the  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Temple  of  Honor;  he  is  a  Past  Grand  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  is  a  Master  Mason.  The  appointments  which  have  been  held  by  Mr.  Irish,  both  in  church 
and  state,  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  and  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  talent.  He  is  emi- 
nently practical  in  his  views  of  men  and  measures ;  and  always  loyal  to  his  convictions  of  right  and  duty ; 
personally  of  commanding  appearance,  modest  and  dignified,  socially,  genial  and  affable,  he  combines  the 
elements  of  a  popular  official  and  a  useful  citizen. 

ROLAND  DUER  IRVINC;},  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  ;  he  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1847  ;  his  early  education  was  obtained  at 
home ;  he  received  most  of  his  classical  preparation  from  his  father,  Pierre  Irving,  who  was  a  nephew  of 
Washington  Irving,  and  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  literary  tastes  and  habits ;  his  grandfather,  John  Duer, 
was  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  Superior  Court ;  the  last  three  years  of  his  college  prep- 
aration were  spent  at  a  German  private  school  in  New  Brighton,  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  his  par- 
ents had  resided  since  he  was  two  years  of  age ;  he  entered  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  in  the 
Freshman  Class  in  1863,  and  continued  at  that  institution  and  the  school  of  mines  connected  therewith, 
six  years,  graduating  in  1869  as  Master  of  Arts  and  Engineer  of  Mines  ;  while  a  student -in  college  in 
1866,  he  spent  six  months  in  Europe ;  while  in  the  school  of  mines  he  was  also  Assistant  Engineer  of  a 
large  anthracite  colliery  ;  the  season  of  1869,  after  graduation,  was  spent  upon  the  Ohio  Geological  Sur- 
vey; he  did  independent  work,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  the  Ohio  Geological  Report  for  1874 ;  the 
season  of  1870  he  was  metallurgist  of  a  gold  and  silver  smelting  works  near  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  while 
there  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Geology,  Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  he 
entered  upon  his  official  duties  in  the  institution  in  December,  1870,  and  has  ever  since  filled  the  same 
chair.  At  the  commencement  of  his  labors  he  started  a  metallurgical  laboratory,  fitted  out  with  furnaces 
and  otlier  appliances  ;  he  also  introduced  laboratory  instruction  in  mineralogy  ;  his  department  now  includes 
not  only  instruction  in  geology,  mineralogy,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  but  the  charge  of  the  geological  and 
niineralogical  cabinets.  Although  he  has  had  so  many  different  things  to  engage  his  attention,  he  has  become 
more  and  more  a  specialist  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  to  which  branches  it  is  his  hope  to  devote  himself 
largely  in  the  future.  Prof.  Irving  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  scientist ;  he  has  made  an  excel- 
lent reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  as  a  geologist ;  in  April,  1873,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  State 
Geologist,  and  has  retained  that  position  under  the  various  managements  of  that  department  of  State  scientific 
labor ;  his  report  is  the  only  comprehensive  one  ever  made  upon  the  geology  of  Central  Wisconsin.  He 
IS  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters  ;  his  articles  and  publications  have 
placed  him  in  a  prominent  position  among  the  scientific  men  of  the  United  States  ;  reference  to  many  of 
his  reports  and  scientific  labors  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  He  was  married,  in  August,  1872, 
to  Miss  McCuUoch,  daughter  of  John  McCuUoch,  of  Baltimore. 

ANDREW  C.  ISAACS,  photographer,  gallery  217  Main  street,  residence-  on  East  Johnson 
street;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1853,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1855,  and  has 
oeen  a  resident  of  Dane  Co.  ever  since ;  he  was  for  seven  years  in  different  studios  before  commencing  in 
business  for  himself;  in  the  spring  of  1879,  he  established  himself  in  his  present  location,  and  has  rapidly 
Men  a  prominent  place  among  the  photographic  artists  of  Madison.  Was  married  in  May,  1876,  to 
Kuth  J.  Hawkes,  a  native  of  Madison ;  they  have  two  sons — Clarence  and  Earl.  Family  are  Congrega- 
wonalists.    Is  a  Good  Templar.     Has  an  increasing  patronage. 
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BEVERLEY  JEFFERSOIV,  proprietor  of  the  omnibus  and  carriage  line  stable  on  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  Webster  street ;  residence  Mo.  14  Johnson  street;  was  born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.  in 
1839  ;  came  to  Madison  in  1850,  and  has  lived  here  ever  since ;  began  hotel  life  as  bell-boy  in  old  Amer- 
ican House ;  enlisted  in  April,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Co.  E,  1st  W.  V.  I.,  under  Capt.  George  E.  Bryant- 
served  three  months ;  in  the  fall  of  1861,  became  proprietor  of  the  American  House,  whicli  he  managed 
during  the  war ;  from  the  fall  of  1867  to  fall  of  1872,  was  proprietor  of  the  Rasdall  House  (now  Capitol 
House),  and  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  proprietor  of  the  omnibus  and  transfer  line.  He  was  married 
on  June  7,  1864,  to  Miss  Annie  Maud  Smith,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania  ;  they  have  five  sons — Thomas 
B.,  John  F.,  Frederick  A.,  Harry  E.  and  Carl  S.,  all  at  home.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Madison,  Sack  Co.  Fire  Department, ;  is  a  member'of  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  50,  of  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.  He 
is  United  States  Mail  Messenger ;  his  business  calls  for  the  use  of  fourteen  horses  ;  he  is  well-known  to 
the  traveling  public. 

A.  JESBERGER,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of  Michael  and  Eva  Heep. 
Jesberger,  and  was  born  in  Germany,  August,  180J  ;  he  learned  his  trade  in  his  native  country,  and 
worked  at  it  there  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ;  he  came  to  America  in  1847,  and  lived  for  one  year  in  New 
York  City;  in  1848,  he  came  to  Columbus. Township,  Wis.,  and  lived, there  for  five  years,  on  a  farm ;  he 
then  removed  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  lived  seven  miles  from  Madison,  until  in  1855,  he  moved  into  the 
city.  In  1842,  Mr.  J.  married  Miss  Mary  .Herst;  they  have  three  children — Katie,  Mary  and  Lena. 
The  family  belongs  to  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

<irEORGE  JOACHim,  barber,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of  Martin  and  Julia  Joachim,  and 
was  born  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  6,  1856  ;  his  father,  Martin,  died  Feb.  27,  1880  ;  Mr.  J.  Jearned  his 
trade  in  Madison,  and  opened  business  for  himself  in  September,  1879.  June  7,  1878,  he  married  Miss 
Emma  Schuckard,  who  was  feorn  Dec.  7,  1858.  Mr.  J.'s  shop  has  four  chairs,  and  is  located  opposite  the 
Park  Hotel ;  he  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  business,  in  the  city  of  Madison.  He  belongs  to  Turner's 
Society,  the  United  Workmen,  Governoi^'s  Guard,  and  to  a  boat  club  ;  is  a  member  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church. 

HIRAM  JOHXSOX,  Secretary  of  the  Madison  Manufacturing  Company;  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster, Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1823;  is  the  son  of  Henry  and  Violata  Peokham  Johnson;  his  father  was  a 
prominent  farmer  and  Republican  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature;  Hiram  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  settled  at 
Kenosha  (Southport);  he  farmed  a  few  years,  and  then  engaged  in  teaching  in  public  schools  of  Kenosha 
and  Milwaukee,  and  afterward  seyera}  years  in  mercantile  pursuit.  He  was  married  in  October,  1857,  to 
Miss  Maria  S.  Briggs,  of  Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  two  daughters — Julia  M.,  member 
of  the  Senior  class  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  and  Grace  E.,  attending  public  school.  Mrs.  John- 
son was  a  successful  teacher  in  her  native  State,  and  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  for  six  years  was  Matron  of 
the  Ladies'  Hall,  State  University.  Mr.  J.  located  in  Madison,  in  April,  1864,  and  has  been  Secretary  of 
Madison  Manufacturing  Company  for  eight  years ;  he  is  Secretary  of  Dane  County  Bible  Society  ;  has  no 
taste  for  civil  position,  but  has  held  several  local  offices.  The  entire  family  are  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.     He  is  a  capable  and  conscientious  man. 

JOHIV  A.  JOHNSON  ;  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Norway,  April  15,  1833; 
came  to  America  in  1844,  and  to  La  Grange,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  in  July  of  same  year;  lived  there 
until  1851,  then  came  to  Pleasant  Springs  and  engaged  in  farming,  which  he  continued  until  elected 
Couiity  Clerk  in  1860  ;  has  been  engaged  in  the  agricultural  implement  business  since  1867,  being  a 
member  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Fuller  &  Johnson  ;  was  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1857,  and  of  the 
Senate  in  1873  and  1874.  Married  in  Milwaukee,  October,  1861,  K.  N.  M.  Kildahl;  they  have  five 
children — Frederick  A.,  Hobart  S.,  Ida  A.,  Ingolf  M.  and  Carl  A.  Mr.  Johnson  is  Director  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hekla  Insurance  Co.,  Trustee  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  was  part' 
owner  of  the  Scandinavian,  published  in  Chicago. 

BURR  W.  JONES  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Union,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  March  9,  1846  ;  came  to- 
Madison  and  enterfed  the  University  of  Wisconsni  in  1866 ;  graduated  from  the  classical  department  in  1870  ; 
then  entered  the  law  department  of  the  same  institution  and  graduated  in  1871 ;  commenced  practice  in 
Portage  the  winter  of  1871  and  1872  ;  was  there  only  three  months ;  then  returned  to  practice  in 
Madison ;  was  in  partnership  with  Judge  Alden  S.  Sanborn,  for  three  years ;  in  the  fall  of  1872, 
was  elected  District  Attorney,  and  re-elected  in  1874;  was  in  partnership  with  Gen.  A.  C.  Parkinson, 
from  1876  to  1878  ;  then  alone  until  he  formed  his  present  partnership  with  Mr.  Lamb.     Married,  ift 
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Dec.  4,  1873,  to  Olive  L,  daughter  of  L.  W.  Hoyt,  an  early  settler  here  ;  she  was  born  in  Mil- 
waukee but  reared  in  Madison. 

D.  R.  JOITBS,  architect  and  superintendent ;  born  on  the  24th  of  October,  1832,  in  North  Wales  ; 
■came  with  his  parents,  in  1845,  to  Cambria,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  where  his  father  became  a  large  farmer  ; 
both  his  parents  are  dead.  Mr.  Jones  left  Cambria  in  1868,  having,  before  that  date,  qualified  himself 
for  the  profession  of  architect,  after  some  years  of  professional  service  in  other  cities,  he  settled  in  Mad- 
ison in  the  spring  of  1872,  where  he  now  resides  ;  he  was  the  architect  of  the  additions  to  the  Insane 
Asylum  and  the  additions  to  Whitewater  Normal  School ;  he  also  drew  the  plans  for  the  River  Palls 
Normal  School ;  for  Assembly  Hall  and  Washburn  Observatory,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  was  also  arch- 
itect of  Gen.  Atwood's  and  Judg;e  Bunn's  residences,  and  many  other  fine  residences  of  the  city  and  county.* 
He  was  married,  io  1854,  to  Miss  Jane  Williams,  of  Cambria,  who  died  in  187 1 ,  leaving  three  children 
who  still  survive ;  his  office  is  in  Young's  Block,  and  his  residence  on  Clymer  street.  He  married  his 
preseot  wife  on  the  24th  of  December,  1878  ;  her  maiden  name  was  Miss  Anna  Roberts,  of  Sun  Prairie  ; 
he  has  never  accepted  political  honors,  but  is  a  reliable  Republican  ;  he  is  of  Welsh  Presbyterian  stock  ; 
had  three  uncles  who  were  prominent  Presbyterian  preachers  in  Wales,  but  he  now  belongs  to  no  society  ; 
in  all  except  church  membership  he  is  a  characteristic  Welshman.  , 

L.  JOJfES,  was  born  in  Wales  May  29,  1826  ;  came  to  America  in  1831 ;  lived  in  Massachu- 
setts;  prior  to  coming  to  Wisconsin  he  lived  in  Nova  Scotia.  Was  married  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  in 
November,  1852,  to  Caroline  A.  Hall,  a  native  of  Orford,  N.  H. ;  she  died  in  August,  1865,  leavingthree 
children — Carrie  Eva,  Jennie  and  Hattie.  Mr.  J.  came  to  Madison  April  10,  1854,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  here  ever  since,  except  from  the  fall  of  1865  to  the  spring  of  1868. 
Married  his  present  wife  in  Philadelphia ;  her  maiden  name  was  Antoinette  Morgan  ;  his  wife  and  oldest 
daughter  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  ;  Mr.  Jones  has  worked  at  the  tailor's  trade  since 
1844. 

NATHANIEL  P.  JONES,  photographer ;  studio  62  Main  street,  in  Mills'  Block ;  born  in 
Wales,  in  1829  ;  his  parents  came  to  Boston  in  1830,  where  he  remained  until  1858 ;  was  an  ornamental 
painter  for  several  years  and  has  always  had  an  artistic  taste  ;  since  1861,  he  has  given  entire  attention  to 
photographing.  Was  married.  May  31,  1853,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Wright;  they  have  two  children;  is 
Ilecordin}^  Steward  of  the  M.  E.  Church  ;  residence  66  Gorham  street ;  is  a  thorough  temperance  man, 
ao  appreciated  artist  and  good  citizen. 

ADOLPH  H.  KAYSER,  Under  Sheriff,  was  born  near  Cologne,  Germany,  Jan.  28,  1851 ; 
son  of  Theodore  Kayser,  who  came  to  America  in  1856  ;  Adolph  was  engaged  in  clerking  from  1867  to 
1869;  from  1869  to  1877,  worked  at  the  tinsmith  trade  ;  four  years  of  this  time  he  was  ia  partnership 
with  his  brother  Charles  ;  in  1877,  he  engaged  in  business  with  his  father.  Has  been  Under  Sheriff 
since  January,  1879. 

CHARLES  KAYSER,  County  Treasurer ;  is  the  son  of  Theodore  and  Johanna  P.  Kayser, 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1856,  and  settled  in  Prairie  du  Sac,  Sauk  Co.;  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Prussia  March  3,  1846,  and  came  from  there  to  Wisconsin  with  his  father;  remained  in 
Prairie  du  Sac  for  four  years,  when  he  came  to  Madison  and  worked  at  his  trade  of  tinner  until  January, 
1864;  he  then  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  35th  W.  V.  I.;  was  mustered  out  as  Hospital  Steward  April  10,  1866 ; 
participated  in  all  the  engagements  his  regiment  was  in  after  he  entered  the  service  ;  returning  to  Madi- 
son, he  continued  working  at  his  trade  until  1873,  when  he  commenced  business  for  himself^  which  "he 
still  carries  on  ;  deals  in  hardware,  stoves,  and  is  engaged  in  copper,  tin  and  sheet-iron  ware  manufactur- 
ing. Was  elested  County  Treasitrer  in  November,  18'78,  and  re-elected  in  November,  1880.  Married, 
at  Madison,  Jan.  9,  1875,  Miss  Anna  Heisig;  she  was  born  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  Dane  Co.,  April  22, 
1856;  she  died  July  28,  1878,  leaving  two  children— Johanna  Prances,  born  Jan.  15,  1876,  and  Adolph 
H.,  born  July  15,  1877.  Mr.  Kayser  is  a  member  of  the  Madison  Maennerchor  and  St.  Michael  Benev- 
olent Societies,  being  Treasurer  of  the  latter ;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Soldiers'  Veteran  Club  of  Mad- 
«8on,  holding  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  club. 

LA  FAYETTE  KELLOGG  (deceased)  was  the  son  of  Rowland  and  Sarah  (Titus) 
Mogg,  and  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1819  ;  in  1838,  he  came  to  Mineral 
roint,  Wis.,  where  he  spent  one  year,  then  came  to  Madison  ;  he  held  several  town  and  county  offices, 
»nd,  in  August,  1840,  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory,  a  position  he  held  until  the 
flr^nization  of  State  Government,  in  1848 ;  in  1851,  he  again  took  charge  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the 

OTer  A,  5'?'!"*'  *■.''  ''™''  y«a™'  labor  is  has  designed  sixty-one  of  the  buildings  erected  in  Madison  and  vicinity ;  and,  of  the  bnildinits  altered 
■""tor  added  to,  lie  has  supervised  forty-seven. 
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Supreme  Court  as  a  Deputy,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  same  until  the  organization  of  the  separate 
Supreme  Court,  in  June,  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  as  its  Clerk,  and  held  the  office  continuously  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  June  4,  1878.  In  1845,  he  was  elected  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Territorial  House 
of  Representatives,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  by  re-elections,  at  every  subsequent  session  of 
the  Legislature,  till  the  close  of  the  Territorial  Grovernment ;  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Constitution  at 
the  convention  in  1846.  Mr.  Kellogg's  son  Clarence  succeeds  him  in  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

ANDREW  KENTZLEK,  liveryman ;  owns  a  large  brick  stable  on  the  corner  of  Pinckney 
and  Clymer  streets ;  also  owns  his  residence  on  Butler  street ;  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  May,  1832 ; 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  17,  and  worked  in  Washington  Co.,  Wis.,  the  first  year,  for  $3 
per  month  ;  the  second  year,  for  $5  per  month  and  board ;  the  labor  was  chopping  wood.  He  was  host- 
ler at  Green  Mountain  House,  in  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  for  two  years,  at  $9  per  month ;  afterward,  same 
business  one  year  at  Whitewater,  at  $12  per  month  ;  then  same  occupation  for  five  years  at  United  States 
Hotel,  in  Madison,  where  he  received  $16  per  month;  was  attentive  and  faithful  to  his  duties,  and  appre- 
ciative patrons  often  contributed  more  to  him  than  his  wages.  In  1858,  he  bought  a  horse  and  buggy, 
and  started  a  "  one-horse  livery ;  "  he  now  keeps  twenty-five  horses  and  a  full  assortment  of  vehicles,  aad 
has  the  largest  livery  establishment  in  Madison.  Mr.  K.  was  married,  on  Christmas,  1858,  to  Miss 
Johanna  Reinhardt,  of  Madison  ;  have  four  children,  two  girls  and  two  boys  ;  girls  in  school,  at  home, 
and  boys  with  him  in  livery.  His  family  are  members  of  the  Evangelical  Association  ;  member  of  the 
A.  0.  U.  W. ;  is  a  genial  and  popular  business  man. 

AljEX.A.9fDEB  KERR,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  ;  he  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  15, 1828  ;  his  boyhood  was  passed 
near  Rockford,  111.,  doing  farm  work  in  summer,  and  enjoying  the  meager  advantages  of  a  country  school 
during  winter  ;  a  desire  for  a  more  liberal  education  was  awakened,  and  at  the  age  of  21  he  began  his  col- 
lege preparation  in  a  classical  school  in  Rockford ;  he  graduated  from  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  in  1855, 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  ;  from  1855  to  1861,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Georgia,  either 
as  Principal  of  Academy  or  Professor  in  a  higher  institution  ;  he  was  two  years  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Winnebago  Co.,  111. ;  in  this  new  field  of  labor,  he  was  enthusiastic,  tireless  and  sueeess- 
ful ;  in  1863,  he  took  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Beloit,  Wis. ;  during  the  eight  years  of 
his  supervision,  these  schools  took  high  rank ;  classes  were  annually  fitted  for  college,  and  this 
classical  training  was  a  new  thing  for  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin,  and  attracted  attention 
elsewhere  to  his  labors  ;  of  the  various  positions  offiered'  him,  he  chose  the  professorship  of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in 
June,  1871 ;  this  chair  he  has  continued  to  fill  to  the  present  time  with  ability  and  credit;  he  is  an  active 
member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  was  its  President  in  1869  ;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Madison  continuously  since  the  1st  of  January,  1873 ;  he  has  labored 
to  bring  into  harmonious  relation  the  four  branches  of  the  system  of  public  education  in  the  State — the 
district  schools,  the  graded  schools,  the  normal  schools  and  the  university ;  he  is  an  educational  writer,  a 
contributor  to  the  periodical  press,  and  an  occasional  companion  of  the  muses ;  a  notice  of  his  literary 
labors  appears  in  the  chapter  on  literature  in  this  volume.  He  was  married,  January  1,  1857,  to  Miss 
Katharine  F.  Brown  ;  her  father.  Rev.  H.  Brown,  of  Rockford,  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  the 
class  of  1828  ;  she  inherits  intellectual  strength  and  literary  taste,  and  is  a  lady  of  unusual  culture ;  though 
fitted  to  adorn  the  highest  walks  of  public  life  and  womanly  activities,  she  is,  nevertheless,  quite  domestic 
in  her  general  tastes  and  purposes,  finding  pre-eminent  delight  in  the  mqral  and  scholastic  training  of  her 
sons — Charles  H.  and  James  B. ;  they  had  one  other  child,  who  died  while  an  infant.  Mrs.  Kerr  was 
associated  with  Mrs.  Bascom  and  Mrs.  Butler  in  publishing  the  "  Centennial  Records  of  the  Women  of 
Wisconsin."  Their  pleasant  home  is  No.  24  Langdon  street.  Like  all  successful  teachers.  Prof  Kerr  is 
an  enthusiast  upon  the  subject  which  he  teaches,  and  believes  that  "  the  sacred  debt  our  language  owes  to 
ancient  Greek  only  increases  with  each  advance  in  science,  philosophy,  and  the  art  of  expression,"  and  that 
"  our  poets  must  always  find  their  rhythms  and  their  inspiration  in  the  Attic  masterpieces."  As  a  teacher, 
Prof  Kerr  is  careful  and  painstaking,  clear  and  methodical. 

CHARIiES  I.  KIlVGr,  superintendent  of  the  experimental  machine  shop  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  was  born  June  11,  1849,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  he  was  educated  mainly  in  his  native  city,  both 
in  the  public  schools  and  a  special  course  at  Cornell  University  ;  while  in  the  university,  he  worked  regu- 
larly in  the  machine-shop  connected  with  that  institution  ;  he  spent  one  year  in  a  locomotive  machine  shop 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  one  season  was  engaged  in  erecting  machinery  for  a  cotton-mill  in  Canton,  Miss.; 
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in  January,  1877,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  experimental  machine-shop  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin which  position  he  has  continued  to  fill  to  the  present  date.  The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to 
give  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  it  is  utilized  mainly  by  the  class  in 
mechanical  engineering ;  thirteen  students  received  instruction  during  the  past  year,  and  about  $2,000 
worth  of  work  was  completed,  including  a  steam-engins  for  the  State  capital,  and  apparatus  for  the  Astro- 
nomical Observatory  ;  pattern  work  and  molding  are  also  done  to  a  limited  extent.  He  is  a  mechanic  both 
practical  and  theoretical.  He  is  a  member  of  Hobasco  Lodge,  No.  716,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Politically,  he  is  Republican  ;  religiously,  is  Liberal. 

JOHN  KIRCH,  joint  partner  with  Bollenbeck,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  boots,  shoes,  etc.; 
he  is  the  son  of  John  P.  and  Elizabeth  Kirch,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cologne  Oct.  24,  1846 ;  came 
to  America  with  his  parents  about  1849,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1851,  they  removed  to  Madison,  Wis. ;  Mr. 
K.  learned  shoemaker's  trade  in  this  city,  and  worked  at  it  here  for  about  seventeen  years ;  in  1879,  he 
began  as  a  clerk  for  Sheldon  &  Daley,  and,  in  September,  1880,  Mr.  K.,  together  with  Mr.  Bollenbeck, 
bought  out  the  old  firm  and  began  business  for  themselves.  Sept.  1, 1869,  Mr.  K.  was  married,  in  Mad- 
ison, to  Miss  Agnes  Sieger,  who  was  born  in  September,  1846  ;  they  have  three  children  living — John  P., 
Charles  Joseph  Hubert  and  Theodore  Alexis.     They  belong  to  the  German  Catholic  Church 

§AMI]EL  KLiAUBEB  was  bom  at  Muttersdorf,  Bohemia,  Dec.  10,  1823  ;  is  the  son  of 
Simon  and  Barbara  Klauber.  His  father  was  a  produce  merchant,  and  raised  Samuel  to  the  business. 
After  leaving  school  he  bought  goods  for  his  father.  This  he  followed  till  he  came  to  America,  landing 
in  New  York  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  1847,  where  he  remained  one  year,  peddling  dry-goods  with  a 
pack  to  make  a  living.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  settled  at  Lake  Mills,  where  he  kept  a 
store  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brill,  and  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1851.  Leaving  there  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  California,  he  fell  in  with  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Michelbacher,  who  wished  him 
to  take  a  stock  of  goods  to  Madison,  Wis.,  which  he  did,  and  has  since  lived  there.  Commencing  business 
with  a  capital  of  $300,  which  he  made  at  Lake  Mills,  occupying  a  small  frame  store,  sixteen  by  forty  feet, 
employing  two  clerks,  and  selling,  the  first  year,  $23,000  worth  of  goods  ;  his  business  has  increased  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  1874  were  fifty ;  the  amount  of  capital  now  employed 
in  his  house  is  $70,000,  and  the  amount  of  his  sales  this  year  was  $225,000.  In  1872,  he  formed  a  part- 
nership in  Milwaukee,  under  the  firm  name  of  Levi  Klauber,  Adler  &  Co.,  as  dealers  in  dry-goods.  Has 
always  been  a  successful  business  man,  and  attributes  his  success  to  close  attention  to  business  and  fair 
dealing.  Is  a  Republican.  Mr.  Klauber  married,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1854,  Miss  Caroline  Springer. 
Have  four  children — the  eldest,  Moses,  is  acting  cashier  for  his  father. 

HEIWRY  KliBINPEIilj,  editor,  and  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Wisconsin  Stoats  Zeitunff, 
was  born  in  StoUhofen,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  Oct.  14,  1833  ;  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Mannheim ;  came  to  New  York  City  in  February,  1854;  was  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Handek- 
Zeitung  (  Commercial  Gazette),  published  by  Moritz  Meyer ;  removed  to  Freeport,  111.,  in  August,  1855, 
where  he  took  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  Deutsche  Anzeiger,  a  German  paper  then  published  by  Will- 
iam Wagner,  a  cousin  to  K.  Aug.  30,  1857,  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Minsen  ;  in  September,  1858,  he 
moved  to  Sauk  City,  Sauk  County,  where  he,  in  partnership  with  Louis  Crusius,  bought  the  Pioneer  am 
Wisconsin;  was  School  District  Clerk  for  six  years.  Village  Clerk  for  six  years,  Town  Treasurer  for  two 
years;  under  Gov.  Pairchild's  administration,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Board  of  Normal 
Schools;  in  1876,  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ludington  Treasury  Agent;  in  1878,  removed  to  Madison; 
was  re-appointed  by  Gov.  Smith  ;  in  1880,  was  appointed  Deposit  Clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department;  in 
December,  1878,  started,  in  company  with  C.  Gottlieb  Schmidt,  the  Wisconsin  Stoats  Zmtwng. 

HERMAN  KIjEUTER,  dealer  in  groceries,  flour  and  feed,  Madison,  Wis.,  was  born  in 
Prussia  Sept.  8,  1835  ;  came  to  America,  and  direct  to  Madison,  in  the  winter  of  1852.  Mr.  Kleuter 
18  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  and  worked  at  it  until  1861  ;  from  1861  to  1863  Mr.  Kleuter,  associated  with 
Mr.  John  Lawrence  as  a  partner,  was  in  the  grocery  business.  In  1863,  he  began  his  present  business. 
November  of  1859,  Mr.  Kleuter  was  married,  in  Madison,  Wis.,  to  Miss  Mary  Bodefield,  who  was  born 
March  25,  1836.  They  have  eight  children — Mary,  Julius,  Christian,  Bertha,  Mironie,  Herman,  Edward, 
and  Henry.  Mr.  Kleuter  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows ;  has  been  an  Alderman  for  two  years.  Family 
belongs  to  the  German  Presbyterian  Church. 

WILLIAM  L.  KNOWLES,  artist,  was  born  in  1846  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.  Was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county.  Has  been  an  art  student  with  several  noted  portrait  and 
landscape  painters.  Some -of  his  earliest  labors  were  as  artist  for  Harper  Bros.,  N.  Y.  Was  nearly  three 
years  located  in  Hartford,  Conn.     Has  given  some  time  to  book  illustrations,  but  latpr  years  has  confined 
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himself  to  portrait  and  landscape  painting.  He  was  four  years  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  was  married 
Sept.  25, 1879,  to  Miss  Kate  wassail,  daughter  of  a  Congregational  clergyman,  formerly  of  Galena,  111. 
He  located  in  Madison  in  February,  1880  ;  his  studio  is  in  the  Mutual  Insurance  Block.  Among  the 
portraits,  not  yet  left  his  studio,  the  most  prominent  are  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  deceased.  Gen.  David  At- 
wood  and  Hon.  S.  D.  Hastings.  Mr.  Knowles  was  two  years  Art  Instructor  at  Cedar  Valley  Seminary, 
Osage,  Iowa. 

GEOROEjC.  KOIiLOCK,  surgeon  dentist ;  born  near  Waukesha,  in  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis., 
July  7,  1855.  Son  of  William  K.  and  Ann  (Hunter)  Kollock.  Father  was  born  in  New  Brunswick, 
Maine,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Peabody,  Kan.  Mother  was  a  native  of  England  ;  she  died  in  the  town 
of  Montrose,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  January,  1876.  When  George  C.  was  only  about  6  months  old  his  parents 
came  to  Montrose.  In  May,  1875,  a  he  commenced  working  at  the  dental  business  in  Evansville.  Since  then, 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  here.  He  is  associated  at  the  present  time  with 
Dr.  A.  H.-  Robinson. 

AUGUST  JP.  KROPF,  keeper  of  saloon  and  restaurant,  Madison,  Wis.  He  is  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Rosa  Kropf,  and  was  born  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  July  6,  1837 ;  his  parents  are  now  liv- 
ing; Mr.  Kropf  came  to  America  and  direct  to  Milwaukee  with  his  parents  in  1848,  and  settled  on  a  farm 
near  that  city ;  for  six  years  they  remained  thus  located,  and  then  removed  to  Madison  in  1854 ;  for  three 
years  Mr.  Kropf  worked  in  the  Capital  Brewery,  but,  in  1860,  he  opened  a  saloon  and  began  the  business 
in  which  he  has  ever  since  continued.  Sept.  8,  1860,  he  was  married,  in  Madison,  to  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Paunock,  who  was  born  in  Briedenbach,  Germany,  July  21,  1840  ;  they  have  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
are  now  living,  viz.,'Oscar,  Oswald,  Walter,  Rudolph  and  Herbert.  Mr.  Kropf  is  a  Mason  and  an  Odd 
Fellow,  in  both  of  which  organizations  he  has  held  offices ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  societies  of  the  Turners 
and  Druids. 

ROBERT  JJI.  LA  FOJLLETTE,  lawyer,  was  bom  June  14,  1855,  in  Primrose,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.;  he  is  of  French  descent;  his  father,  Josiah  La  FoUette,  settled  in  this  county  in  1849;  his  prepar- 
atory course  was  mainly  in  this  county ;  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Scientific 
Course,  Class  of  1879;  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Law  Department  of  Wisconsin  University; 
read  law  in  the  office  of  R.  M.  Bashford,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  Wisconsin  on 
the  5th  day  of  February,  1880.  His  Senior  year  was  marked  with  an  oratorical  triumph  achieved  by  few 
men  of  his  age ;  chosen  Ijy  the  University  Oratorical  Association  as  one  of  the  home  competitors,  Mr.  La 
FoUette  met  the  best  men  among  his  fellow-students  and  carried  away  the  highest  marking ;  thus  commis- 
sioned as  the  university's  representative  to  the  State  contest  held  at  Beloit,  he  there  met  the  successful 
competitors  from  other  colleges,  and  again  came  off  victorious ;  the  result  made  him  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin's representative  to  the  Inter-State  contest  which  occurred  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa  ;  here  he  met  five  other  con- 
testants for  the  great  honor,  all  of  whom  had  been  chosen  by  passing  through  the  same  ordeal  in  their  re- 
spective States ;  once  more  Mr.  La  FoUette  faced  an  immense  gathering  of  people  and  a  competent  bench 
of  judges,  all  strangers  to  him,  and  won  the  high  position  which  not  less  than  a  hundred  picked  men  and 
women  had  earnestly  and  anxiously  striven  to  attain.  Mr.  La  FoUette  chose  a  subject  for  which  he  had 
a  natural  taste ;  his  oration  was  unlike  the  ordinary  college  production ;  it  was  something  more  than  a 
show  of  words ;  it  represented  deep,  critical,  intelligent  study ;  it  was  the  orator's  own  conception  of  lago, 
original,  terse,  and  beautifully  expressed ;  considering  the  length  of  the  oration  and  Mr.  La  FoUette's  con- 
ception of  lago,  a  more  faultless  criticism  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  pronounced  by  an  undergraduate;  the 
entire  oration  appears  in  this  volume  in  the  chapter  on  Literature,  Art  and  Oratory.  The  Iowa  City  Re- 
pvhlican,  of  May  8,  1879,  in  speaking  of  the  Inter-State  contest  which  occurred  the  previous  evening, 
declares  that  "  Mr.  La  FoUette  hears  away  the  golden  badge  of  honor,  without  one  dissenting  voice  among 
the  judges,  and,  had  the  question  been  put  to  the  house,  the  unanimous  answer  would  have  been.  Aye." 
On  his  return  home,  the  university  and  the  people  of  Madison  joined  in  extending  a  welcome  to  Mr.  La 
FoUette  that  he  will  never  forget ;  there  were  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing.  The  late  Gen.  George 
B.  Smith  voiced  the  public  opinion  with  conciseness  and  pathos,  when  he  declared,  "  Mr.  La  FoUette  has 
honored  his  associates  in  the  university,  he  has  honored  the  institution  to  which  he  belongs ;  he  has  hon- 
ored the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  and  above  all,  and  many  times  more  important  than  all  else,  he  has  honored 
his  widowed  mother."  One  of  the  university  Professors  says  of  him,  "  He  is  modest,  but  has  lots  of 
thunder  and  lightning  in  him."  Besides  the  Inter-State  Prize  Oration,  he  has  delivered  several  addresses 
and  orations  which  have  received  high  press  encomiums.  His  condition  in  life  necessitates  labor,  and  he 
is  a  tireless  worker;  he  realizes  the  fact  that 

"  We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round." 
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He  has  earned  and  paid  his  way  from  the  common  school  to  university  honors ;  on  the  1 5th  of  Septem- 
ber 1880,  he  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  by  the  Republican  Convention  of  his  native  county, 
and  elected  in  November  ;  his  ability  and  industry  are  factors  of  his  success. 

ROBERT  IjANG-FORD,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Langford,  and  was  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  Aug.  29,  1815 ;  served  five  years'  apprenticeship 
at  his  trade  in  England,  and  at  the  age  of  21  went  to  sea  for  his  health ;  he  was  six  years  on  the  sail-ship 
"  Alert,"  and  afterward  was  for  eight  years  employed  on  steamboats  ;  he  held  at  different  times  the  oflBces 
of  Mate  and  Steward;  leaving  Liverpool  Aug.  28,  1866,  Mr.  L.  came  to  America  and  settled  at  Utica,  N. 
Y,  where  he  lived  for  seven  years ;  during  three  years  of  that  time,  he  was  employed  as  grave-digger ; 
from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  L.  came  to  Madison,  Wis.,  April  16,  1873.  March  of  1855,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Jane  Hogbin,  who  was  born  in  1826  ;  they  have  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  living,  viz., 
Anna  (now  Mrs.  Burton),  and  Fannie.     The  family  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

JAMES  liEDWITH,  carriage-maker  and  general  blacksmithing ;  shop  on  Webster,  between 
Main  street  and  Washington  avenue ;  owns  his  house  where  he  resides,  No.  43  Main  street ;  born  in  Ireland  in 
1839 ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  lived  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  until  1855,  when  he  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  has  been  a  resident  of  Madison  since  then ;  learned  his  trade  with  Bird  Brothers  in  Madison. 
Married  in  1860,  Miss  Ellen  Whalen,  of  this  city;  they  have  eight  children,  four  boys  and  four  girls, 
seven  of  them  living  at  home  and  one  apprenticed  at  Ft.  Atkinson  ;  one  son,  William,  is  learning  trade 
with  his  father ;  Mr.  Ledwith  was  foreman  of  old  Hand  Engine  Co.,  for  five  years,  and  foreman  E.  W.  Keyes, 
No.  1,  and  one  term  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  of  fire  department.  Family  are  connected  with  St.  Raph- 
ael's Church.  He  has  worked  at  his  trade  twenty-five  years  in  this  city,  and  is  an  industrious  and  skilled 
mechanic. 

H.  A.  IjEWIS,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  July  25,  1837 ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  October,  1852,  with  his  father,  who  settled  on  Sec.  29,  Windsor,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  where  he  lived 
until  1869,  when  he  came  to  Madison,  and  lived  with  bis  son  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Feb.  6, 1878  ;  H.  A.  resided  in  Windsoruntil  Jan.  1 ,  1865  ;  was  educated  in  the  classical  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  ;  was  in  that  institution  about  two  years  in  1 858-59  ;  taught  more  or  less  before  and 
after  entering  the  university,  in  all  about  seven  winters;  was  Engrossing  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  in  1862 
and  1863.  Enlisted  in  Co.  D,  40th  W.  V.  I.,  in  May,  1864,  and  served  until  fall  of  same  year  (100-day 
service).  After  coming  from  the  army,  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dane  Co.  ;  re-elected  in 
1866,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868;  was  connected  with  the  State  Journal  as  business  manager  from 
January,  1869,  until  July,  1876,  when  he  engaged  in  law  practice  in  partnership  with  his  cousin,  H.  M. 
Lewis;  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee  in  1872-73.  Was  married  in  the  town  of 
Windsor,  Sept.  17,  1867,  to  Sabra  I.  Warner  ;  she  was  born  in  Batavia,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have 
three  children — May  Miller,  Clement  Newton  and  Arthur  Warner.  Mrs.  Lewis  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
A.  and  Martha  PI  Warner,  and  sister  to  Col.  Warner,  of  the  36th  W.  V.  I. 

H.  M.  LiEWIS,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  father  in 
April,  1846,  and  located  on  Sec.  1,  in  town  of  Burke;  resided  there  until  1851,  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  ;  taught  one  winter  and  then  came  to  Madison  and  commenced  reading  law ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November,  1853 ;  commenced  practice'  at  Hudson,  St.  Croix  Co.,  was  there 
one  year,  and  has  resided  in  Madison  since;  was  District  Attorney  of  the  county  from  January,  1861, 
to  January,  1863  ;  has  been  Alderman  six  or  seven  years;  from  March,  1866,  to  May,  1873,  he  was  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  for  Second  District  of  Wisconsin,  and  Assistant  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Western  District  of  Wisconsin  from  September,  1875,  to  February,  1877.  Married  in  Madison,  Sept. 
1, 1858,  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Clarke,  a  native  of  Carbondale,  Penn. ;  they  have  three  children — Lottie  Breese, 
Jessie  R.  and  Sophie  M.  Mr.  L.  is  a  member  of  A..  P.  &  A.  M.,  Commandery,  Temple  of  Honor  and 
Director  of  the  Public  Library. 

ISAAC  S.  lilNCrLB,  machinist  at  roundhouse  of  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.;  was  born  in  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  io  1840 ;  his  father  was  general  foreman  under  Isaac  Dripps,  master  mechanic  of  the  C, 
»  A.  R.  R.,  and,  at  the  age  of  17,  Isaac  S.  began  his  apprenticeship  in  the  railroad  shops  at  Bordentown  • 
ho  has  worked  for  the  N.  C.  R.  R.,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  the  old  N.  M.  R.  R.,  and  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.', 
and  then  again  to  Missouri ;  also  for  the  I.  C.  R.  R.,  at  Centralia,  111.;  in  1873,  he  came  to  Milwaukee 
and  entered  into  the  employ  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  shops  there,  and,  in  January,  1874,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  shops  in  Madison.  He  was  married  in  1878,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Parish,  of  Muscoda,  Wis.;  their 
fesidenoe  is  on  the  corner  of  Clymer  and  Bassett  streets.     The  family  affiliate  with  the  Congregational 
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Church.     He  is  the  oldest  machinist  now  in  the  Madison  roundhouse  ;  has  never  been  "  under  a  cloud  " 
or  received  a  censure  in  any  shop. 

JAMES  LiIVESEY,  stone-catter,  contractor  and  builder;  was  born  in  England  in  1819,  and 
learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country  ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1840,  and  his  first  job  in  this  country  was 
cutting  stone  for  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  He  was  married  in  1840,  to  Miss  Esther  Welch,  who  died 
in  1872,  leaving  eio:ht  children,  seven  of  whom  live  in  Madison,  and  the  other,  married,  lives  in  Rook 
Island,  111.  Mr.  Livesey  worked  one  season  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Virginia,  and  then  six  years  in  Ken- 
tucky and  two  in  New  York  ;  in  June,  1849,  he  settled  in  Madison,  in  which  city  or  township  he  has 
since  lived  ;  he  has  carried  on  the  business  of  masonry  and  contracting  for  fully  forty  years  ;  he  erected  the 
center  building  of  the  State  University,  the  north  wing  of  the  State  Capitol,  one-half  of  the  Wisconsin 
Insane  Asylum,  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  German  Catholic  Church,  the  Vilas 
House,  the  Astronomical  and  Magnetic  Observatories,  and  hundreds  of  other  public  and  private  buildings ; 
has  put  up  more  stone  and  brick  buildings  than  any  other  contractor  in  Madison.  He  was  married  in 
October,  1875,  to  Mrs.  Emma  Bibbs  (nee  Newham).  The  family  are  Episcopalians;  he  is  a  member  of 
the  I.  0.  0.  ¥.,  a  Republican,  and  the  veteran  contractor  of  Madison. 

DA  YTOIV  IjOCKE,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  Madison ;  is  the  son  of 
Emmons  and  Polly  Locke,  and  was  born  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  24,  1836  ;  he  was  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business,  together  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  W.  W.  Williams,  at  Camden,  N.  Y.,  from  1862 
until  1866 ;  in  1866,  he  came  West  and  established  himself  in  business  at  Morris,  111.;  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, relinquish  his  interest  in  the  store  at  Camden,  N.  Y.,  where,  at  this  time,  a  new  partner,  Mr.  Quincy 
Barber,  was  taken  into  the  firm ;  Mr.  Locke  remained  in  Morris  for  eight  years,  and  then,  in  April,  1875, 
removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and,  in  September  of  that  year,'began  there  the  business  in  which  he  is  now 
engaged.  Jan.  17,  1861,  Mr.  L.  was  married  at  Verona,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Hattie  Frazee,  who  was  born 
May  15,  1840;  they  have  had  two  children ;  only  one  is  now  living — Edith  H.,  born  June  23.1870; 
Frank  D.,  who  died  Feb.  6,  1869.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

P.  LiYOUS,  of  the  firm  of  Lyons  &  Bird,  general  blacksmiths ;  is  a  native  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.; 
came  to  Madison  in  1858  ;  learned  his  trade  in  this  city,  and  has  carried  on  the  business  since  1874.  He 
inras  married  in  1875  to  Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  of  Madison  ;  they  have  two  children — Nellie  B.  and  Harry 
E.  The  family  are  all  Catholics.  Mr.  Lyons  owns  a  shop  at  21  Washington  avenue,  and  a  residence  on 
East  Canal  street.     He  is  a  Republican,  and  an  industrious  and  skilled  workman. 

WIIililAM  PEIVN  JjYON  was  born  Oct.  28,  1822,  at  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  he 
received  a  common-school  education,  and  in  1841,  along  with  his  parents,  emigrated  to  Walworth  Co., 
Wis ;  he  read  law  with  George  Gale,  at  Elkhorn,  and  C.  M.  Baker,  at  Geneva,  Wis.,  being  admitted  to  the 
Walworth  Co.  bar  in  May,  1846  ;  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Walworth  Co.,  where 
he  continued  till  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Burlington,  Racine  Co. ;  there  he  practiced,  in  partnership  with 
C.  P.  Barnes,  until  1855,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Racine ;  he  practiced  there  until  1861.  He  was 
District  Attorney  of  Racine  Co.  from  1855  to  1858,  inclusive,  and  was  member  and  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  for  the  years  1859  and  1860.  He  entered  the  Union  army  as  Captain  of  Company  K,  of  the 
8th  W.  V.  I. ;  he  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  13th  Wisconsin,  in  September,  1862,  and  was  mustered 
out  in  1865,  receiving  the  brevet  rank  of  Brigader  General  of  Volunteers;  meanwhile,  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State,  for  the  term  commencing  Jan.  1,  1866  ;  he  served  in  that 
capacity  until  January,  1871,  when  he  was  appointed,  by  Gov.  Fairchild,  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Justice  Byron  Paine ;  in  the  following  April,  he 
was  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Justice  Paine  ;  also  for  the  ensuing  full  term  ;  he  was  reelected  in 
April,  1877,  for  a  term  which  expires  in  January,  1884. 

EDGAR  S.  McBRIDE,  head  clerk  of  the  State  Land  Department;  was  born  in  Portage  Co., 
Ohio,  June  30,  1833;  he  is  a  son  of  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Sparta  Herald,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  McBride  prepared  for  college  at  Norwalk  Academy,  Ohio,  and  in  1850  entered  Oberlin  College,  in  the 
classical  course,  but  withdrew  during  the  Junior  year  ;  from  1853  to  1858,  he  resided  at  Manlius,  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  summer  of  1858,  he  settled  in  Sparta,  Monroe  Co.,  Wis.,  and  became  connected  with 
his  father  in  the  publication  of  the  Sparta  Herald;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  he  removed  to  Madison 
and  took  the  position  as  clerk  in  the  State  Land  Department,  and  was  continuously  in  that  office  till  1874, 
when,  on  the  incoming  of  a  Democratic  administration,  he  retired,  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  the 
real-estate  and  insurance  business ;  he  resumed  his  position  in  the  Land  Department  in  January,  1 878, 
which  he  still  retains.     He  was  married,  January  10,  1861,  to  Miss  Caroline  D.  Curtis,  daughter  of  a 
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prominent  merchant  and  manufacturer,  who  did  business  in  Manlius  and  Pompey,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
they  have  no  children  ;  he  owns  a  pleasant  brick  residence  on    Carroll  street. 

ROBERT  McCURDY  was  bom  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  April  16, 1836  ;  resided 
there  until  his  parents,  Chandler  and  Rachel  (Simpson)  McCurdy  moved  to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  in  the  fall  of 
1850,  where  he  has"  since  resided  ;  was  engaged  in  lumber  business  until  1861  ;  was  City  Treasurer  ihree 
years,  and  Register  of  Deeds  six  years ;  State  Senator  in  1873  and  1874,  and  Assistant  State  Treasurer 
ever  since  January,  1878  ;  is  now  serving  second  term.  Was  married  at  Oshkosh,  Oct.  27,  1858,  to 
Catharine  C.  Vosburg,  a  native  of  Warren,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  one  son  living — Alfred 
Bdson,  born  at  Oshkosh,  Oct.  20,  1860.     Mr.  McCurdy  is  connected  with  the  I.  0.  0.  F. 

ELIZABETH  McKITTRICK,  M.  D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  Medical 
College,  of  Chicago;  was  born  in  1844,  in  County  Down,  Ireland  ;  came  with  her  parents  to  the  Uni'ed 
States  in  1852,  and  settled  in  Berlin.  Green  Lake  Co.,  Wis. ;  she  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Berlin,  and  is  a  graduate  from  the  Berlin  High  School ;  taught  several  years  in  public  schools  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  two  years  in  high  fchool  of  Berlin  ;  studied  medicine  three  years,  under  the  tutorship  of  Dr. 
N.  M.  Dodson,  of  Berlin  ;  spent  two  years  in  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College,  in  Chicago  ;  also  had 
six  months'  experience  in  hospital  practice ;  received  her  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  the  2d  of  Marcli, 
1880,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1880,  she  opened  an  office  for  practice  of  medicine  in  Madison,  at  No. 
5  Brown's  Block,  Pinckney  street ;  boards  at  Mrs.  Pettengill's,  on  Wilson  street.  She  is  a  practical 
woman  of  principle  and  culture. 

J.  A.  IIACK,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  25,  1851  ;  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  and  has  been  engaged  in  practice  in  Madison  since  1876;  was  Assistant  Phy- 
sician at  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  from  April  1876,  until  Dec.  1  of  the  same  year; 
then  removing  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  for  a  time,  posting  himself  in  hospital  practice,  until  January, 
1877,  when  he  returned  to  Madison,  and  has  been  engaged  in  practice  here  ever  since;  is  Secretary  of  the 
Dane  County  Medical  Society,  which  position  he  has  held  for  several  years  ;  is  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Medical  Association,  and  has  been  appointed  delegate  to  the  American  Association  ;  is  a  member  of  A., 
F.  &  A.  M.,  and  A.  0.  U.  W. 

HON.  ALEXANDER  H.  MAIN,  was  bom  in  Pkinfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  22, 
1824 ;  is  the  son  of  Alfred  and  Samantha  (Stillman)  Main  ;  his  father,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  removed 
to  New  York  in  his  youth,  thence  in  1846,  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  still  resides,  and  has  been  elected 
Sheriff  of  his  county  ;  Mr.  Main  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  and  academies  of  his  native 
State,  and  at  the  age  of  19  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  store  in  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  in  Little 
Genesee,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  clerking  until  1850,  when  he  became  a  partner  in  the  mercantile 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Main,  Bnnis  &  Co.,  and  continued  the  business  with  reasonable  success 
until  1856,  when  he  removed  to  his  present  home,  Madison,  Wis.,  where,  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
W.  S.  Main,  he  resumed  his  merchandising,  and  continued  with  varied  success  until  1860  ;  in  September 
of  that  year  he  became  cashier  of  the  Sun  Prairie  Bank,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  he  closed  its 
business  in  the  spring  of  1863  ;  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Assessor  of  Internal 
Revenue,  in  the  Second  District  of  Wisconsin,  and  about  the  same  time  established  himself  in  the  insur- 
ance business  from  that  time  until  the  present  (1876);  except  during  a  period  of  six  months  of  President 
Johnson's  administration,  he  has  served  as  Deputy  Assessor  and  Collector.  Politically,  Mr.  Main  is, 
and  always  has  beer,  since  its  organization,  identified  with  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1855,  prior  to  his 
removal  to  the  West,  represented  Allegany  Co.  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Main  has  been 
twice  married ;  first,  in  1852,  to  Miss  Mary  Cottrell,  of  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  February,  1862  ^ 
he  subsequently  wedded  his  present  wife.  Miss  Emma  Cottrell,  a  sister  of  his  former  wife. 

W.  S.  MAIN,  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal;  born  in  Edmeston,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1828; 
came  to  Prairieville  (now  Waukesha),  Wis.,with  his  parents  in  spring  of  1846  ;  January,  1847,  came  to 
Madison,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside;  engaged  in  clerking  until  1851,  when  he  entered  the 
office  of  his  father,  who  was  then  SheriiF  of  Dane  Co.  ;  in  1852  he  was  elected  SherijBF,  and  he  became  his 
father's  successor;  served  two  years;  in  1855,  he  was  Town  Clerk';  from  1856  to  1859,  he  was  in  the 
mercantile  business;  in  1860,  he  was  appointed  Under  Sheriff,  and  in  1862  he  was  again  elected  Sheriff; 
served  as  Under  Sheriff  in  1865  and  1866  ;  again  elected  Sheriff,  and  served  in  that  position  in  1867  and 
1868;  he  was  Under  Sheriff  in  1869  and  1870;  in  January,  1871,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  United 
otatea  Marshal,  and  has  served  in  that  position  ever  since.  Prior  to  coming  to  Wisconsin,  he  resided  for 
twelve  years  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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J.  F.  MA.LA.NEY,  plumber,  steam  and  gas  fitter,  Madison,  Wis. ;  he  is  the  son  of  John  and 
Margaret  Malaney,  and  was  born  in  Madison,  Wis.,  July  20,  1859  ;  he  learned  his  trade  in  Madison,  and 
has  been  in  his  present  business  since  1871.  Mr.  M.  began  business  for  himself  in  April  of  1877  ;  he 
now  has  three  hands  in  his  employ.     Mr.  M.  is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

mRS.  B.  M.  MA.liLIBi'SOBi'  (nee  Faville),  millinery  and  notions.  No.  29"  Carroll  street;  res- 
idence same ;  native  of  New  York ;  taught  several  years  in  Minnesota.  Was  married,  in  Minnesota,  in 
1869,  to  M.  Mallinson  ;  she  located  in  Madison  in  1874,  and  opened'store  in  the  spring  of  1875  ;  she  has 
one  daughter,  aged  10  years  ;  she  employs  five  assistants;  she  carries  a  large  stock  of  goods,  and  has  a 
satisfactory  patronage. 

REV.  CLARK  O.  MALTBY,  Pastor  Baptist  Church  ;  he  was  born  in  Rutland,  Jefferson 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1836  ;  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Sherman  Maltby,  and  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Maltby,  a  pioneer  Baptist  preacher  of  Northwestern  New  York ;  he  graduated  from  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  and  taught  one  year  in  the  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Was  married,  in  1859,  to  Miss  Fannie  E.  Clark,  daughter  of  Milton  Clark,  a  promi- 
nent business  man  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  fifteen  years  engaged  in 
business ;  he  spent  three  years  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  in  the  Class  of 
1877  ;  in  January  of  that  year,  he  was  called  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  this  city,  and  he  began  his 
services  the  autumn  after  graduation,  being  ordained  on  the  6th  of  September,  1877.  Has  an  adopted 
daughter — Cora  E.  Maltby,  now  in  public  school  in  this  city.  During  his  pastorate,  there  has  been  a  net 
increase  of  twenty-four  members,  an  organ  has  been  purchased,  and  repairs  on  church,  aggregating  nearly 
$3,000.     The  society  is  prosperous. 

DAVID  MAISON,  Superintendent  of  the  Magnetograph  Observatory  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey ;  he  is  a  native  of  Waukesha,  Wis.;  was  born  April  2,  1853  ;  he  obtained  his 
preparatory  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  was  also  one  year  at  Carroll  College, 
Waukesha.  He  taught  school  in  the  winter  of  1873-74,  and,  while  teaching,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  who  was  then  teaching  in  the  same  township,  and, 
through  his  influence  entered  the  university  the  spring  term  of  1874,  in  the  sub-freshman  department ; 
graduated  in  the  classical  course,  Class  of  1879.  The  first  two  vacations  of  his  university  course  were 
spent  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  in  connection  with  Prof.  Davies.  The  Magnetic 
Observatory  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1876,  and  Mr.  Mason  was  appointed  "  Observer,"  before  the 
instruments  were  in  position.  Prof  Davies  was  two  years  Superintendent  of  Observatory,  and  Mr.  Mason 
was  assistant,  and  had  practical  charge  of  the  same ;  he  has  taken  all  the  observations  from  the  initial  to 
the  present  date.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1878,  he  was  Superintendent,  and  has  full  charge, 
doing  all  the  work  without  an  assistant.  This  is  the  only  observatory  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  contains  the  instruments  from  the  vacated  Magnetic  Observatory  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Mason 
is  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  devotee  of  science. 

JAMES  B.  MEARS  (deceased),  was  born  in  1810,  in  New  York;  he  came  to  Madison  in 
1853,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  and  real-estate  business.  His  first  wife  died  early  in  1854.  He  was 
married,  in  1855,  to  Miss  Lois  C.  Newton,  daughter  of  Judge  Newton,  of  Ohio;  her  father  was  some 
years  a  law  partner  of  Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  ex-member  of  Congress  from  the  Garfield  District ;  her  hus- 
band was  Assistant  Paymaster  in  the  office  of  Simeon  Mills,  at  Madison.  In  December,  1862,  he  received 
appointment  of  Additional  Paymaster  of  Volunteers  ;  in  March,  1867,  he  received  a  commission  as  Major,  and 
the  appointment  of  Paymaster  in  the  Regular  Army;  in  March,  1875,  he  was  retired,  with  rank  of  Major, 
on  account  of  failing  health ;  he  died  April  26,  1877,  leaving  three  children,  all  married.  The  last  two 
years  of  his  life  was  a  gradual  decUne,  the  result  of  Southern  malaria ;  he  was  of  a  quiet,  retiring  dispo- 
sition, but  was  appreciated,  both  in  business  and  social  circles;  his  executive  ability  and  stanch  integrty 
were  large  factors  of  success ;  he  was  punctilious  in  the  performance  of  every  official  duty,  and  was  faith- 
ful in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Family  are  Presbyterians.  The  home  is  a  fine  brick  residence,  on  corner 
of  Carroll  and  Oilman  streets. 

JOHN  R.  MELVIN,  foreman  roundhouse;  was  born  in  Canada,  in  November,  1832,  and  at 
the  age  of  12,  he  started  for  himself  in  the  battle  of  life;  was  chore-boy  for  John  Spaulding,  o^  ^o°*" 
pelier,  Vt.,  and  at  the  age  of  16,  he  began  railroading,  first  as  fireman  on  the  old  Vermont  Central  "..  K, 
and  after  two  year's  experience,  was  given  charge  of  engine  in  the  fall  of  1851 ;  he  came  West  in  1°"-'' 
and  worked  a  few  months  in  Chicago  Machine  Shop  while  waiting  for  position  on  railroad ;  in  the  fall  ot 
1852,  he  took  charge  of  an  engine  on  the  Chicago  &  Galena  R.  R.,  and  first  work  was  to  distribute  rails 
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to  replace  the  strap-iron  rails  between  Chicago  and  Elgin ;  was  one  and  three-fourth  years  there,  also  in 
the  employ  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  in  1854,  the  year  the  railroad  was  extended  to  Mendota;  in  March, 
1855,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  R.  R.,  now  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  and  he  has  been  on  the  pay-roll  of  that  company 
ever  since  with  the  exception  of  one  month  spent  in  the  East  on  a  visit.  Twenty-five  years  of  continuous 
service,  running  one  engine  for  sixteen  years,  and  in  all  of  that  time  never  had  an  accident,  and  was  never 
reprimanded  by  his  superior  officer.  Was  married,  Jan.  31,  1860,  to  Miss  Frances  P.  Hart,  formerly  of 
Vermont;  they  have  no  children.  Residence  on  University  avenue ;  he  is  now  Alderman  of  the  Fifth 
Ward ;  ten  years  President  of  St.  Raphael  Benevolent  Society,  and  is  otherwise  officially  connected  with 
that  church.  In  May,  1876,  he  was  promoted  from  locomotive  to  charge  of  roundhouse,  which  position 
he  fills  acceptably  at  present  time. 

GEORGE  F.  lIETCAIiF,  proprietor  of  meat  market,  Madison,  Wis. ;  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Feb.  5,  1814  ;  he  is  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Jemima  Metcalf ;  he  was  educated  in  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Mr.  M.  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  May,  of  1840,  and  lived  there,  engaged  in  the  butchering  busi- 
ness until  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  about  sixteen  years  ago ;  most  of  the  time  since,  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  his  present  line  of  business.  April  27,  1842,  Mr.  M.  was  married,  south  of  Meadville,  Penn.,  to 
Miss  Rachel  M.  Thompson,  who  was  born  Aug.  17,  1817  ;  they  have  one  adopted  child — Mary  Elizabeth, 
who  was  born  Aug.  20,  1842.     Mrs.  Metcalf  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

JOHIV  C.  MEYER,  shoemaker,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of  Dietrich  and  Dorothea  Meyer  ; 
and  was  born  in  Germany,  whence  he  came  to  this  country  in  1861,  going  directly  to  Reedsburg,  Wis., 
which  place  he  reached  Oct.  8,  1861  ;  he  worked  on  a  farm'  for  one  year  ;  March  22,  1863,  he  removed 
to  Madison,  and  was  employed  by  Mr.  Gilman  for  three  years  ;  in  1868,  he  began  business  for  himself,  as 
a  boot  and  shoe  maker;  Sept.  29,  1839,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Liihring,  who  was  born  Jan. 
24, 1811  ;  they  have  four  children — Dorothea,  William,  Henry  and  Kate ;  the  family  belongs  to  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Meyer  was  for  eleven  years  a  soldier  in  Hanover^  Germany,  being  a  member  of 
the  King's  Body  Guard. 

REV.  J.  G.  UIIiLER,  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Madison,  and  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Dane  Co.,  was  born  June  9,  1813,  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany  ;  his  parents  emigrated  to  America 
in  1824,  and  settled  in  Tioga  Co.,  Penn.,  going  with  wagons  from  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  over  300 
miles;  remained  there  till  1835;  then  removed  to  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio;  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  in  1843  ;  an  account  of  his  missionary  labors  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  is  given 
in  another  part  of  this  work;  he  located  on  Sec.  10,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove,  in 
1845 ;  at  the  organization  of  the  new  town,  he  suggested  the  name  to  Dr.  Tiffany,  of  Blooming  Grove, 
from  the  beautiful  groves  and  abundance  of  wild  flowers  in  bloom.  He  was  the  first  Superintendent  of 
Schools  elected  in  the  town,  but  soon  after  resigned  in  favor  of  R.  W.  Lansing,  as  he  was  going  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  married,  in  1847,  in  Union  Co.,  Penn.,  to  Miss  Sophia  Dunkel,  a  native  of  that  county, 
and  has  four  children — Mary  M.,  single,  and  at  home ;  Emma  Sophia,  now  the  wife  ofRev.  E.  C.  Einsel, 
of  Nebraska;  Charles  T.,  practicing  medicine  in  Madison,  and  Sarah,  at  home.  Has  a  farm  of  320  acres 
on  Sec.  10  in  Blooming  Grove,  valued  at  $60  per  acre ;  has  resided  in  Madison  for  the  last  ten  years. 

J>  li.  jHIIiLjER,  joint  proprietor  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Miller's  meat  market,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
is  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  Miller,  and  was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  23, 1847  ;  he 
came  to  America  in  1857,  and  settled  in  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.  ;  there  he  lived  for  eight  years,  engaged  in 
farming  ;  then  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  farming ;  returuing  to  Wisconsin,  he  lived 
in  Verona  until  March,  1880,  when  he  went  to  Madison  and  opened  his  present  business.  Feb.  22,  1870, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Grieve,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  Aug.  11,  1850  ;  they  have  two  children 
—Llewellyn  andMyrtie.  They  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Besides  the  firm,  there  are  two  hands 
employed  steadily  in  the  shop. 

SIMEON  MlliliS,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dane  Co.,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.,  Feb.  14,  1810;  his  father,  Martin  Mills,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine  Mills,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Clement  Tuttle,  of  Torringford,  Conn.,  also  a  soldier  of  the  Rev- 
olution. In  1811,  his  father  removed  to  Ohio  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  the  dense  forests 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  locating  in  the  county  of  Ashtabula,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  brought 
up  to  the  active  labor  of  farming  in  a  new  country,  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  common-school  ed- 
ucation; at  the  age  of  20.  he  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  teaching  a  district  school,  but,  soon  procuring  a 
situation  in  a  store,  abandoned  teachins,  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  several  years  there- 
after.    On  the  21st  of  May,  1834,  he  was  married  to  Maria  Louisa  Smith,  daughter  of  Church  Smith, 
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Esq.,  of  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Mills  was  born  in  Sandisfield  on  the  21st  of  May,  1815,  and,  when 
about  12  years  of  age,  her  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Ohio  and  located  in  Austinburg,  where  she 
resided  until  the  time  of  their  marriage.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  Mr.  Mills  made  his  first  journey  West, 
going  around  the  upper  lakes  on  the  steamer  Thomas  jefiferson,  on  her  first  trip  to  Chicago.  In  1836,  he 
visited  Wisconsin,  and,  upon  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  at  the  Four  Lakes,  determined  to 
make  that  his  future  home;  in  pursuance  of  such  determination,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1837,  he  located 
at  Madison,  erected  a  small  building  of  hewed  logs,  16x18  feet,  purchased  a  small  stock  of  goods  at  Ga- 
lena, and  opened  the  first  store  at  the  capital  city  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  he  returned  to 
Ohio  for  his  wife — who  had  remained  behind  until  provision  could  be  made  that  would  at  least  afibrd  shel- 
ter and  some  protection  from  inclement  weather — and  reached  Madison  on  his  return  on  the  18th  day  of 
June,  1838 ;  the  journey  had  been  made  by  water  to  Milwaukee,  and  from  there  across  the  country  by 
wagon,  crossing  Rock  River  at  Janesville  ;  there  was  then  no  house,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  between  that 
place  and  Madison,  and  no  road  or  marks  to  point  the  way  they  should  travel,  except  a  few  stakes  that 
had  been  stuck  up  on  the  prairies,  and  a  few  trees  blazed  by  an  exploring  party  the  fall  before.  Thus,  be- 
ginning with  Madison  in  its  earliest  infancy,  Mr.  Mills  and  wife  have  made  it  their  life-long  home,  raising  a 
lamily  of  five  children,  two  of  whom  are  already  numbered  with  the  dead ;  their  oldest  daughter,  Florence  Eme- 
line,  was  married  to  Dr.  Charles  C.  Hayes  in  1859,  and  now  resides  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.;  Arthur  Constantine, 
the  only  son  living,  was  married  to  Helen  Bennett,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Green  Bay,  in 
1866,  who,  together  with  the  youngest  daughter,  Genevieve,  reside  with  their  parents  in  the  city.  In 
1837,  there  was  no  mail  or  mail  route  between  Madison  and  Milwaukee;  but,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he 
made  a  contract  with  the  United  States  for  carrying  the  mail  between  those  points  until  the  1st  of  July, 
1842 ;  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  mail  through  twice  a  week,  with  no  houses  between  Madison  and 
Aztalan,  and  at  rare  intervals  the  remainder  of  the  route,  with  streams  and  marshes  unbridged  and  roads 
unbuilt,  cannot  be  easily  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  present  generation  as  they  fly  over  the  country 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  talk  with  the  antipodes  as  to  next-door  neighbors;  the  task  was  accom- 
plished, however,  without  the' loss  of  a  single  trip  during  the  life  of  the  contract — a  feat  rarely  performed 
at  the  present  time,  though  the  distance  is  spanned  with  iron  and  traversed  by  powerful  locomotives.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  1837,  he  was  appointed  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Dane  Co.,  and  probably  the 
only  one  at  that  time  between  Dodgeville  and  Milwaukee  ;  in  1839,  Dane  Co.  was  organized,  and  he  was 
elecled  one  of  the  County  Commissioners,  and  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Court,  which  latter  office  he  held 
about  nine  years  ;  he  held  the  office  of  Territorial  Treasurer  when  the  State  Government  was  organized, 
and  was  elected  the  first  Senator  from  Dane  Co.;  afterward  renominated  and  declined;  in  1848,  hewasap- 
pointed  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
and  commencement  of  the  institution,  purchasing  its  site  and  superintending  the  erection  of  its  first  build- 
ings ;  in  1860,  he"  was  appointed  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  was 
an  active  member  of  that  board  for  seventeen  years,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  general  management  of  aifairs  in  and  about  the  institution ;  he  has  been  identified  with  public  im- 
provements, and  contributed  largely  to  the  early  prosperity  of  the  city ;  he  invested  all  Ws  gains  in  lands 
and  the  erection  of  buildings,  making  their  care  the  business  of  his  life.  At  the  -breaking-out  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1861,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  enlistment  of  troops  by  extending  material  ai^  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earliest  volunteers  ;  he  was  appointed  Paymaster  General  by  Gov.  Randall,  and,  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  disbursed  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of  the  war  funds  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Mills  is  remarkable  for  quick  perception,  sound  judgment,  thorough  self-reliance,  great  energy  and  unwa- 
vering perseverance  ;  his  knowledge  is  practical,  and  his  habits  industrious  and  economical ;  he  has  aided 
in  building  schools,  colleges  and  churches,  and  in  developing  the  resources  of  a  new  country,  has  encour- 
aged his  fellow-man,  by  precept  and  example,  to  attain  a  higher  civilization.  In  religion,  he  always 
claimed  to  be  orthodox,  having  been  early  t.iught  to  "  believe  that  God  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass ; "  he  believes  chat  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things  would  provide  and  care  for  the  future  as  for 
the  past,  and,  having  an  abiding  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God,  was  satisfied  to  trust  the 
hereafter  entirely  in  His  hands  ;  he  did  not  believe  that  Providence  ever  helped  those  that  failed  to  help 
themselves,  or  that  the  intercessions  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator  ever  lifted  the  weight  of  a  ^^^s"" 
from  the  burdens  we  bear,  or  added  a  single  grain  to  the  product  of  the  land ;  he  often  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  he  might  leave  the  world  no  worse  than  he  found  it. 

MRS.  MARIA  LOUISA  MILLS,  wife  of  Simeon  Mills,  was  a  daughter  of  Church  Smith, 
and  born  in  Sandisfield,  Berkshire,  Co  ,  Mass.,  May  21,  1815  ;  when  she  was  about  12  years  of  age,  her 
father  removed  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Austinbursr,  Ashtabula  Co  ,  where  she  resided  at  the  time  of  "^r  mar- 
riage. May  21,  1834.     In  1838,  Mrs.  Mills  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  and  located  at  Madi- 
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son  ■  at  that  time,  the  interior  of  Wisconsin  was  sparsely  inhabited,  and  the  entire  population  of  Dane  Co. 
did  not  exceed  four  or  five  families.  The  journey  from  Ohio  was  made  by  water  to  Milwaukee,  and 
thence  to  Madison  by  wagon  and  on  foot,  as  necessity  required ;  from  Janesville  to  Madison,  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles,  there  was  neither  house  nor  road,  and  three  days  were  required  to  make  the  journey, 
finally  arriving  in  Madison  June  18,  1838.  In  speaking  of  her  pioneer  life,  Mrs.  Mills  says,  "  I  came  ex- 
pecting to  make  my  home  in  M'adison,  and  not  for  one  moment  have  I  ever  been  homesick,  or  regretted  the 
looatiun  we  made."  .  This  remark  illustrates  her  strength  of  purpose  and  the  force  of  character  predomi- 
nating in  her  temperament  in  a  marked  degree ;  full  of  life,  animation  and  enterprise,  she  infuses  the  same 
elements  in  the  company  in  which  she  mingles ;  of  excellent  mental  attainments,  her  conversation  is  ever 
ready  and  entertaining ;  strictly  domestic,  industrious,  frugal  and  retiring  in  her  habits,  she  never  makes 
any  pretensions  to  publicity,  and,  being  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity,  has  ever  inculcated  in  her  children 
a  love  for  the  same  principles,  which  form  an  attractive  feature  of  her  daily  life  and  Christian  character ; 
given  more  to  industrious  diligence  than  to  gayety,  she  presides  as  mistress  of  her  own  household,  and  one 
so  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  her  immediate  family  circle  cannot  fail  in  having  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
her  neighbors  and  friends. 

FREDEKICK  MOEi^lSNER,  baker  and  confectioner,  Madison  ;  is  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Catharine  Moessner,  and  was  born  in  the  village  of  Grondelsheim,  Amt  Bretten,  in  Baden,  Germany,  April 
9,  1832;  his  father  died  in  August,  1850,  near  Madison,  Wis.,  but  his  mother  is  still  living;  she  is  80 
years  old;  in  the  fall  of  1849,  Mr.  M.  came  to  Dane  Co.,  and,  for  five  years,  lived  with  his  brother  on  a 
farm,  five  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Madison,  Wis.;  early  in  the  year  of  1850,  Mr.  M.  went  to  Milwaukee 
and  learned  the  confectionery  trade,  with  Henry  Miller,  of  that  city  ;  remained  about  two  years  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  then  went  to  Madison,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  and  the  bakery  business ;  afterward  was 
for  one  year  in  Galena,  III.;  in  1853,  he  returned  to  Madison  and  began  for  himself  in  his  present  busi- 
ness, but  in  1858  went  to  St.  Louis  and  was  gone  for  a  year,  after  which  time,  returning  to  Madison,  he 
worked  at  his  trade  in  the  employ  of  others  until  1864,  when  he  went  to  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  where  for 
three  months  he  baked  for  "the  boys  in  blue;"  returning  to  Madison,  he  worked  for  Mr.  Gunkel,  in  the 
confectionery  business,  for  some  time  ;  about  fourteen  years  ago,  having  spent  one  year  in  Chicago  in  the 
same  business,  he  again  began  business  for  himself  in  Madison,  where  he  has  sinc9  remained.  Deo.  12, 
1858,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Delle,  who  was  born  Oct.  26,  1840  ;  they  have  six  children,  viz.: 
Estella  Josephine,  Alma  Lena,  Louise  Adelia,  Lilie  Elda,  Richard  August  and  Flora.  Mr.  M.  belongs  to 
the  society  of  United  Workmen. 

ROBERT  HIOBiTEITII  was  bom  in  Newton  Stewart,  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  March  4,  1840  i 
he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents,  July  4,  1852  ;  lived  at  janesville  until  October,  1853,  when  he 
removed  to  Pennimore,  Grant  Co.,  where  he  resided  until  1861  ;  on  the  31st  of  August  of  that  year,  he 
enlisted  in  Co.  H,  7th  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  made  Orderly  Sergeant ;  was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant, 
February,  1862  ;  to  Adjutant,  December,  1862,  and  to  Captain,  November,  1863  ;  was  mustered  out  at 
expiration  of  term  of  service,  September,  1864  ;  he  returned  to  Boscobel,  Grant  Co.,  where  he  was 
employed  as  book-keeper  until  he  came  to  Madison,  January,  1869,  to  accept  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  he  held  five  years,  and  has  been  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Property  since  1875.  He  married  in  Madison  Oct.  19,  1871,  Mary  L.  Welch  ;  she  was  bom  in  Mad- 
ison; they  have  three  children — Robert  W.,  Jessie  and  Ida. 

JOHIV  J.  9IORAN,  machinist,  roundhouse  of  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  was  bom  in  Saco, 
Me.,  in  1854.  In  1870,  he  entered  the  machine-shop  of  the  Marquette  &  Ontonagon  R.  R.,  at  Mar- 
qnett*,  Mich.  In  1874,  he  began  work  for  the  C.  &  N.-W.  R.  R.  Co.  in  their  machine-shop  in  Chicago; 
also,  two  years  in  the  employ  of  P.  W.  Gates,  then  re-entered  the  C.  &  N.-W.  R.  R.  shops,  remaining  a 
short  time,  and  came  to  Madison  Ang.  24,  1877,  and  was  employed  by  the  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Co. 
u  unmarried ;  belongs  to  no  secret  societies ;  is  a  good  mechanic ;  and  is  a  member  of  St.  Raphael's 
Church. 

CHARIiES  E.  MORCJAIV,  merchant;  dealer  in  dry -goods  ;  store,  corner  of  Pinckney  and 
Mifflin  streets  ;  residence.  No.  4  Langdon  street.  Was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1816.  Was  educated, 
mainly,  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  began  his  mercantile  career  as  a  dry-goods 
'lerk ;  was  some  years  in  a  wholesale  store  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  afterward  in  the  retail  business  in 
Western  New  York.  Was  married,  in  1 852,  to  Miss  Naomi  Seymour,  who  died  in  1 862,  leaving  one  son ,  Will- 
iam E.,  who  is  novf  (1880)  in  his  second  course  of  lectures  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College.  Mr.  Morgan  came 
to  Dane  Co.  in  1854,  and  settled  on  a  farm  for  his  health,  where  he  remained  six  years.  From  1860  to  1867, 
"SB  County  Book- Keeper.     In  the  summer  of  1867,  resumed  the  mercantile  business,  and,  having  excel- 
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lent  patronage,  has  continued  it  to  the  present  time.  He  married  his  present  wife  in  1864  ;  her  maideo 
name  was  Sophie  Hotchkiss,  of  New  Haven.  They  haVe  one  son,  Henry  H.,  in  the  public  school  at  home. 
Has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  two  terms  in  this  township.  Is  of  decided  literary  tastes,  and  is  a 
genial  and  successful  business  man. 

W.  A.  P.  mORRIS  was  born  May  10,  1832,  at  Morris,  N.  Y.  ;  is  a  son  of  Jacob  Morris,  a 
native  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  who,  after  the  Kevolutionary  war,  settled  at  Butternuts,  N.  .Y.  (the  part  of  the 
town  in  which  he  located  being  afterward  called  Morris) ;  his  grandfather,  Lewis  Morris,  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr.  Morris  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1854. 
Was  married,  Jan.  7,  1856,  in  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Harriet  P.  Grannis,  who  was  born  at 
Poultney,  Vt.,  Feb.  28,  1838;  ,they  have  four  children,  viz.,  Howard,  Arthur  Breese,  Charles  Marcius  and 
Julia  Sophia.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1870,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Sloan, 
Stevens  &  Morris. 

JAMES  E.  mOSEIiE Y,  was  bom  in  Glastonbury,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  Jan.  20,  1830.  In 
1852,  moved  to  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  locating  at  Cazenovia,  near  Syracuse.  Came  to  Janesville,  Wis., 
in  May,  1856,  where  he  remained  until  November,  1858,  when  he  came  to  Madison  and  engaged  in  the  book 
business,  which  he  has  since  followed.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  First  National  Bank.  Married  Flora  L. 
Williams  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1857  ;  she  was  born  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  They  have  four  children 
living — Sophie  W.,  Harry  L.,  Anna  B.,  and  Flora  C.  Mr.  Moseley  and  family  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

HIRAM  5f .  MOUIiTOlV,  firm  of  Moulton  &  Chase,  contractors  and  builders,  was  born  Aug- 
14,  1818,  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.  Learned  his  trade  while  at  home.  He  worked  less  than  a  year  as 
journeyman,  and  then  began  taking  jobs,  and  has  carried  on  the  business,  continuously,  for  forty-two  years. 
He  came  to  Madison  in  the  spring  of  1854.  Klauber's,  now  ^nown  as  Bowman's  Block,  was  one  of  the 
first  buildings  he  erected.  During  the  war  he  did  the  wood  work  in  the  north  wing  of  the  capitol.  Many 
buildings,  public  and  private,  tell  of  his  skillful  handiwork.  He  was  married,  in  1859,  to  Miss  PIUcd 
Bowman,  formerly  of  Vermont.  They  have  two  children — Nellie  and  Fred,  both  at  home.  He  owns  a 
farm  of  143  acres  in  the  township  of  Burke,  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Madison,  where  he  resides,  but 
continues  business  as  formerly.  He  served  several  terms  as  Alderman,  while  living  in  the  Fourth  Ward. 
During  his  twenty-five  years  experience,  Madison  has  developed  wondrously,  as  a  city  of  beautiful  build- 
ings and  first  class  improvements. 

HENRY  Z.  MOULTON,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dane  Co. ;  son  of  Zebina  and  Han- 
nah (Taber)  Moulton,  who  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living  in  Vermont, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  except  one,  who  died  in  infancy ;  the  father  died  when  Henry 
Z.  was  about  2  years  of  age  ;  his  mother  has  remained  a  widow  and  is  now  living  with  her  youngest 
daughter,  Emily  P.  Winship,  of  Owatonna,  Minn.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Plainfield, 
Vermont,  March  31,  1836,  and  came  from  there  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1849,  and  located  at  Roch- 
ester, Racine  Co  ;  resided  there  with  the  exception  of  two  years'  residence  in  Walworth  Co.,  until  1861 ; 
then  going  to  Mazomanie,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  engaged  in  general  insurance  business,  until  he  was  elected 
to  his  present  position,  in  November,  1878  ;  while  a  resident  of  Mazomanie  he  held  several  official  positions 
of  importance,  among  which  are  those  of  Town  Clerk,  District  Clerk  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  has 
always  been  an  active  Republican,  having  been  elected  to  his  present  office  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  the 
fall  of  1 878  ;  in  1880,  he  received  the  unanimous  nomination  of  his  party,  and  was  re-elected  Clerk  of  the 
Court  by  a  handsome  majority,  on  a  largely  increased  vote  over  1878.  He  was  married,  in  Waterford, 
Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  July  3, 1855,  to  Mary  A.  Merrills ;  she  was  born  in  London,  Canada,  and  was  an  adopted 
daughter  of  Lewis  D.  Merrills,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Waterford  ;  they  have  three  children — Lewis  H., 
now  of  the  firm  of  W.  U.  Hoover,  general  merchants  of  Mazomanie ;  Florence  E.  (now  wife  of  Fred 
A.  Smith,  a  druggist)  and  Fred  W.  of  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Moulton  is  a  member  of  the  A.,  F.  &  A.  M., 
A.  0.  U.  W.  and  I.  0.  G.  T. ;  was  Master  of  the  Good  Templars'  Lodge ;  at  present  he  is  D.  C.  T.  of 
the  first  district  of  Dane  Co.  Good  Templars. 

CHARLES  A.  IVEBEL,  barber,  Madison,  Wis. ;  was  born  in  Sauk  City,  Sauk  Co.,  Wis., 
Aug.  21,  1856,  and  is  the  son  of  Charles  and  Lizzie  Nebel ;  he  learned  his  trade  in  Baraboo,  and  in  1876, 
came  to  Madison ;  here,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  he  opened  business  for  himself.  His  father  and  mother 
are  both  still  living  in  Madison,  Wis.  ;  his  father,  Charles,  was  born  in  Ratzburg,  Germany,  Nov.  24j. 
1820  ;  came  to  America  in  1850,  and  settled  in  Sauk  City,  where  he  lived  for  twenty-five  years,  engaged 
in  mercantile  business.     He  married  Lizzie  HoflFman,  July  8,  1850  ;  they  had  a  family  of  twelve  chu- 
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dren  of  whom  ten  are  living,  viz.,  Greorge,  William,  Edward,  Charles,    Gustave,  Bmil,  Arthur,  Oscar, 
Matilda  and  Agnes. 

T.  A..  NELSON,  house  and  sign  painter,  Madison,  Wis.  ;  he  is  the  son  of  Neilson  and  Inger 
Nelson,  and  was  born  at  Fossuaa,  in  Norway,  Sept.  27,  1831  ;  he  learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country,  and 
has  worked  at  it  ever  since  he  was  14  years  of  age ;  in  1853,  he  came  from  Norway  to  Milwaukee,  from 
whence  he  removed,  July  of  1862,  to  Madison,  where  he  has  since  remained,  engaged  in  his  present  busi- 
ness; he  has  done  work  on  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  on  the  university,  the  capitol,  and  other  public 
buildino^  of  Madison  ;  for  nine  years  he  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Pollard.  Nov.  15,  1854,  he  was 
married  in  Milwaukee  to  Olsne  Olson,  who  was  born  in  Norway  Aug.  20,  1837  ;  they  have  had  eleven 
children,  of  whom  ten  ye  now  living — William  B.,  Otto,  who  is  dead;  Annetta  B.,  Lewis,  Jennie, 
Thomas  P.,  George,  Hiram,  Edith  and  Amy,  the  two  last  named  being  twins,  and  Ingwel.  Mr.  N.  is  a 
Mason  and  has  been  through  thirty-two  degrees  of  that  fraternity  ;  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  in  which 
society  he  has  taken  all  the  degrees,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

•  JOHN  H.  NICHOIiS,  agent  for  American  Express  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.  ;  is  the  son  of  Eobert 
and  Elizabeth  Nichols,  and  was  born  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1846  ;  he  went  to  Madison,  Wis., 
with  his  parents,  in  1856.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  for  three  months  service  in  Co.  K,  1st  W.  V.  I.,  or  what 
was  known  as  Gov.  .Fairchild's  Company;  when  this  term  of  service  expired,  he  re-enlisted  in  the  11th 
Regimental  Band  as  drummer ;  after  serving  in  this  capacity  for  thirteen  months  was  mustered  out  and 
came  home  only  to  again  enlist,  this  time  in  the  1st  Brigade  Band,  in  which  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war;  after  the  war  closed  Mr.  N.  was  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Express  Co.,  for  several  years, 
and  in  September  of  1878,  was  appointed  as  their  agent  at  Madison,  Wis.  May  15,  1872,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Matie  W.  Garner ;  they  have  three  children — Gussie  May,  Howard  G.  and  Lulu.  Mr.  N.  is  a 
member  of  the  society  of  United  Workmen. 

WALTER  C.  XOE,  Secretary  of  the  Madison  Plow  Co.;  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1852; 
came  North  to  attend  Racine  College,  in  1868,  where  he  attended  school  until  1871 ;  was  in  St.  Louis 
two  years  in  mercantile  business ;  in  February,  1874,  he  came  to  Madison,  and  was  interested  in  the 
Garnhart  Reaper  Works.  He  was  married  in  1877  to  Miss  Jessie,  daughter  of  Seth  Bartlett,  a  prominent 
pioneer  of  Madison  Township ;  they  have  one  son,  Walter  Bartletr  ;  Mr.  No6  resides  on  Wilson  street ; 
he  has  considerable  property  (real  estate)  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Norfolk,  Va.;  his  father  was  a  large 
contractor  and  builder  ;  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  1863  found  him  the  owner  of  one  hundred 
working  negroes,  representing  an  investment  of  $100,000  ;  these  all  left  the  plantation  to  test  their  new 
freedom,  but  within  three  years  all  returned  and  asked  to  be  put  on  the  old  basis.  Mr.  No6's  oldest  sister 
is  the  wife  of  Judge  Cole,  bf  the  Supreme  Court.  Walter  C.  lived  in  Norfolk  during  the  war,  and  has  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  thrilling  events  of  that  historic  period  ;  he  is  an  energetic  and  popular  business 
man,  and  is  now  thoroughly  identified  with  his  present  location  and  manufacturing  interests. 

JOHN  B.  NORTON,  Vice  President  Madison  Plow  Co.;  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1826;  for 
several  years  he  carried  on  a  book  and  job  printing  oflBce  in  Lowell,  Mass.  He  was  married,  in  1850,  to 
Miss  Caroline  M.  Fowler,  of  Andover,  N.  H.;  they  have  four  children  ;  three  of  them  reside  in  Madison; 
Claude  R.  is  a  physician  in  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Norton  came  to  Madison  in  1855 ;  his  residence  is  on  Wis- 
consin avenue ;  he  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  State  Journal;  he  has  uniformly  declined  pub- 
lic office,  and  has  devoted  all  his  time  and  energies  to  his  own  business  ;  is  a  Trustee  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
a  capable  man  and  a  respected  citizen. 

F.  W.  OAKLEY,  United  States  Marshal ;  is  a  native  of  New  York  City ;  resided  there  until 
he  came  to  Belcit,  Wis.,  in  November,  1854.  He  enlisted  in  the  spring  of  1861,  in  Co.  K,  7th  W.  V. 
!•;  Aug.  23,  1862,  he  was  wounded  at  Rappahannock  Station;  made  Assistant  Quartermaster  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Twenty-Third  Corps;  detached  and  assigned  to  post  duty  in  Kentucky,  where  he 
purchased  supplies  for  the  troops  operating  in  Tennessee,  having  charge  of  the  posts  at  Paris  and  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, Ky.;  he  served  in  the  army  until  November,  1865,  wbfen  he  returned  to  Beloit  and  remained  there 
till  1870,  when  he  came  to  Madison  ;  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  hardware  store  in  Beloit  prior  to 
entering  the  United  States  service.  He  was  elected  City  Treasurer  of  Beloit,  in  the  spring  of  1866  ;  waa 
also  appointed  Postmaster  the  same  vear,  and  servid  until  he  was  appointed  United  States  Marshal,  in 
July,  1870.  ■ 

.  ROBERT  B.  OtrlLVIE,  dry  goods  and  millinery,  Nos.  190  and  192  Main  street,  Madison  ; 
he  18  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  was  born  in  Canada,  in  December,  1847 ;  he  was  educated  mainly  in 
Canada;  came  to  Madison  in  1867,  and  clerked  three  years  for  J.  M.  Dickenson  ;  in  1870,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  0.  N.  Bugbee  in  the  same  business,  which  he  has  since  continued ;  Mr.  Bugbee  retired  in 
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1875,  and  Dexter  Curtiss  became  associated  with  liim  in  the  firm  of  Ogilvie  &  Curtiss.  He  was  married 
in  1876,  to  Miss  Susie  A.,  daughter  of  M.  H.  Irish,  who  was  at  that  time  the  popular  proprietor  of  the 
Park  Hotel ;  they  have  one  daughter,  named  Jennie ;  their  residence  is  on  Gorham  street.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
removed,  in  1880,  to  his  new  store,  where  he  has  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  dry  goods  and  millinery  in 
Madison ;  he  began  clerking  in  this  city  at  $3  per  week,  and  has  gradually  developed  in  business  ability 
and  success,  until  now  he  is  sole  proprietor  of  his  large  mercantile  establishment ;  industry,  integrity  and 
affability  are  the  factors  of  success.  ' 

HOJf.  HARJLOW  S.  ORTON,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  was  born  in 
Royalton,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23, 1817  ;  he  attended  Hamilton  Academy  two  years  and  Madison  Uni- 
versity three  years  ;  he  then  went  to  Kentucky,  and  there  taught  school  and  commenced  the  reading  of  the 
law;  in  1837,  he  located  at  La  Porte,  Tnd.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  183^  and  in  the  same  year 
commenced  practice  in  Porter  Co.,  in  that  State,  and  in  1843,  was  appointed  Probate  Judge  of  that  county 
for  the  term  of  seven  years ;  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1847,  and  to  Madison  in  1851 ;  he  was  Private 
Secretary  to  Gov.  Farwell  in  1851,  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1854,  1859  and  1871,  and  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial   Curcuit  from   1859  to  1865  ;  he  has  held  his  present  position  since  April  18,  1878. 

JOHN  GEOROE  OTT,  was  born  in  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland,  Opt.  16,  1827.  He  came 
from  Europe  directly  to  Madison,  reaching  here  Sept.  1,  1850  ;  he  settled  in  the  Third  Ward,  where  he 
now  resides.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  for  about  seventeen  years  ;  carried  on  a  brick  yard 
for  five  years ;  commenced  the  insurance  business  nearly  eight  years  ago,  and  is  engaged  in  the  general 
fire  and  life  insurance  business  now.  He  married,  in  Madison,  April  24, 1854,  Lucy  L.  Sigglekow,  who  was 
born  in  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg.  They  have  five  children — Alma,  Leonora,  Harlow,  Lillie  and  Elgin. 
They  lost  two — one  son  died  at  the  age  16  months,  and  Ida,  who  died  at  the  age  of  6i  years.  Mr.  Ott 
has  been  Secretary  of  the  Madison  Eelief  Association  about  seven  years;  one  of  the  founders  of  Turner 
Society,  only  three  of  the  first  members  are  now  alive — Christian  Heinrichs,  Fred  Sauthoff,  and  him- 
self. "Founded  the  German  Masonic  Lodge ;  is  the  fifth  oldest  member  of  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Madison  Lodge, 
No.  5,  raised  Oct.  20,  1853  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Madison  Maennerchor;  Treasurer  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Underwriters  for  many  years  ;  was  four  and  a  half  years  in  the  City  Council,  and  Supervisor  two  years. 

AMOS  PARKER,  watchmaker  and  jeweler,  gold  and  silver  plater,  etc.,  Madison,  Wis.,  is  the 
son  of  Eobert  and  Polly  Parks  Parker,  and  was  born  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  May  10,  1820.  At  an  early  age  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  New  Hampshire,  in  various  parts  of  which  State  he  lived  until  coming  West. 
He  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  June,  1855,  and  kept  a  retail  jewelry  store  until  the  fall  of  1878.  In  Oct. 
1879,  he  began  in  his  present  business ;  he  had  previously  done  much  of  the  same  sort  of  work  in  connection 
■with  his  jewelry  trade.  He  married  Mi,ss  Sarah  Fisk.  They  have  two  children — Frank  E.,  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  Fred,  born  in  Madison,  Wis.    Mr.  Parker  is  of  English  descent. 

FLETCHER  A.  PARKER,  Professorof  Music  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  born 
in  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  26,  1842,  where  his  entire  boyhood  was  spent,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
residence  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Cleveland.  He  prepared  for  college  in  the  public  schools  of  Ashland, 
and  continued  his  studies  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Northwestern  Universities,  until  interrupted  by  the 
breaking-out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  '  He  entered  the  service  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Battery,  with  which  company  he  saw  much  active  service  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  until  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  and  position  of  Senior  1st  Lieutenant,  in  the  1st  La.  H.  A.,  which  post  he  occupied  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation,  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  On  his  return  to  civil  life  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  music,  for  which  he  had  shown  a  strong  passion,  and  some  talent,  early  in  life.  He 
had,  during  his  youth,  received  instruction  from  the  best  teachers  of  his  native  town  and  Cleveland.-  In 
pursuance  of  this  purpose,  he  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  Boston  Music  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
June  26,  1868. 

After  teaching  a  short  time  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  he  removed  to  Bloomington,  111.,  Where  he 
engaged  as  a  teacher  of  music,  remaining  until  the  fall  of  1878,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  months 
spent  in  Europe.  This  visit  to  Europe  was  made  for  purposes  of  study  and  comparison  of  methods,  ample 
facilities  for  which  were  found  in  the  city  of  Stuttgart,  Wurtemberg.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  ^oyitea 
to  fill,  temporarily,  the  position  of  Professor  of  Piano  in  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  which 
post  he  occupied  for  several  months  with  such  success  that  he  was  offered  the  position  permanently,  but 
■declined.  He  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Music  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and 
elected  Professor  in  the  same  institution  in  the  summer  of  1880.  The  technical  instruction  is  based  upon 
the  method  of  Prof  Plaidy,  of  Leipsic,  and  the  vocal  method  is  that  known  as  the  Italian.     He  is  organ- 
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ist  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.     As  a  teacher  ho  is  systematic  and  successful.     His  method  is  philosoph- 
ical and,  like  all  true  education,  aims  to  develop  the  beat  powers  of  the  pupil. 

'  FRANK  E.  PARKINSON,  born  in  Payette,  La  Fayette  Co.,  Wis.,  Oct.  16, 1842,  where  he 
resided  until  he  came  to  Madison,  in  1862  ;  entered  a  machine-shop  and  worked  at  the  machinist's  trade 
onevear.  Studied  at  Mineral  Point  one  year;  was  employed  one  summer  on  the  Mississippi  River  with 
the  Northwestern  Packet  Company;  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  from  1864  to  1869,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  scientific  department  of  that  institution  ;  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  fall  of  1869, 
at  ShuUsburg,  Wis.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  Fifth  Circuit ;  engaged.in  practice  at  Stough- 
ton  in  1873-74—75.  In  1875,  he  came  to  Madison,  and  has  since  remained  here.  Was  School  and  Vil- 
lage Clerk  of  the  yillage  of  Stoughton  during  the  three  years  he  was  there ;  City  Attorney  of  Madison 
since  April,  1880.  Married,  at  Stoughton,  Dec.  23, 1869,  Nellie  Belden  ;  she  was  born  at  East  Whately, 
Franklin  Co.,  Mass.;  they  have  two  children — Maud  and  Eve,  twins. 

JOHN  RARBER  PARKINSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Econ- 
omy, is  the  first  Professor  elected  from  the  Alumni ;  he  was  born  near  Edwardsville,  Madison  Co.,  111., 
April  11,  1834;  in  1836,  his  parents  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Mineral  Point. 
At  the  age  of  16,  he  entered  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Beloit  College,  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  where  he  con- 
tinued two  years ;  in  the  spring  of  1852,  his  father  having  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  an  overland  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia, he  was  placed  in  charge  of  it ;  after  five  months  spent  on  the  plains  and  three  years  in  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  returned  home.  In  1856,  he  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where,  four  years  afterward, 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class;  in  1860,  he  was  appointed  tutor  by  the  Regents,  but, 
in  1861,  he  resigned,  to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  La  Fayette  Co.,  Wis.,  to  which 
he  had  been  almost  unanimously  elected.  He  has  twice  been  the  nominee  of  the  Democrats  for  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  was  defeated,  as  the  Republican  party  was  largely  in  the  ascend- 
ency in  Wisconsin.  In  1866,  under  the  law  reconstructing  ihe  university,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor one  of  its  Regents ;  this  position  he  held  one  year ;  in  1867,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university ;  in  1873,  his  professorship  was  changed  to  that  of  civil  polity  and  international 
law;  he  resigned  in  1874.  He  purchased,  in  1871,  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  Madison  Democrat,  and, 
for  a  short  time,  was  on  its  editorial  staff;  during  that  year,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee.  Prom  1874  to  1876,  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Madison  Democrat.  In  1876, 
he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Centennial  Managers,  and,  during  the  same 
year,  he  accepted  an  election  to  the  chair  of  civil  polity  and  political  economy,  which  position  he  still 
occupies.  He  was  married,  in  December,  1861,  to  Miss  Prances  J.  Gray,  daughrer  of  Maj.  Robert  Gray, 
a  pioneer  veteran  of  Mineral  Point ;  Mrs.  Parkinson  was  born  in  Mineral  Point,  in  1839  ;  they  have  seven 
children — Marshall  M.,  Mary,  John  M.,  Benn  C,  Henry  G.,  Stanley  B.  and  Harriet.  Their  residence  is 
a  fine  brick,  on  State  street.  Family  are  CongregationaliSts.  A  notice  of  Prof.  Parkinson's  lectures  and 
publications  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  literature  in  this  volume ;  his  style  of  writing  is  clear  and 
concise,  simple  and  forcible  ;  it  exhibits  pruning  and  trimming — characteristics  of  culture.  His  periods 
are  usually  short,  his  thoughts  lucid,  his  conclusions  convincing.  Prof.  Parkinson  is  a  forcible,  speaker 
and  a  successful  instructor ;  his  clearness  in  illustration  and  earnestness  of  manner  give  to  his  efforts  as  a 
teacher  not  only  a  happy  effect,  but  a  distinctive  character ;  he  has  the  enthusiasm  of  an  amateur  with 
the  skill  of  a  professional. 

AUCrllST  PAUNACK,  saloon  keeper  and  proprietor  of  stone-yard,  Madison,  Wis. ;  was 
boin  in  Saxony,  Germany,  Aug.  10,  1828,  and  is  the  son  of  August  and  Susan  Paunack.  Mr.  A.  Paun- 
ack  reached  Madison,  Wis.,  direct  from  Germany,  May  13,  1854  ;  he  is  by  trade  a  stone-cutter,  having 
learned  that  business  in  Germany  ;  from  the  time  of  coming  to  Madisou,  he  has  been  in  the  stone-cutting 
business,  and,  in  1875,  began,  in  addition,  the  keeping  of  a  saloon.  Aug.  13,  1871,  Mr.  P.  married  Miss 
Johannah  Fahrenbruch,  who  was  born  Aug.  13,  1843  ;  they  heve  four  children — Minnie  Wilhelmina, 
born  May  10,  1872  ;  Augusta  Anna,  born  July  26,  1874  ;  August  WilHe,  born  Sept.  15,  1877,  and 
August  Oscar,  born  April  3,  1879  ;  they  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  For  three  years  Mr.  P.  was 
in  the  army  of  his  native  country,  and  served  during  the  revolution  of  1848-49  ;  he  belongs  to  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  also  to  the  Madison  Relief  Association. 

SILAS  E.  PEARSON,  State  Carpenter ;  was  born  Sept.  18,  1827,  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  learned  his  trade  in  Roxbury ;  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  remaied  four  years  in  Walworth  Co.,  also  lived  in  Sauk  Co.  three  years, 
*nd  m  June,  1853,  came  to  Madison,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Was  married,  in  September,  1849,  to 
Miss  Melissa  Morse,  of  Walworth  Co. ;  they  have  one  daug  hter,  Mary  J. ;  owns  a  pleasant  home  on  Lake 
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street.  Mr.  Pearson  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  23d  W.  V.  I.,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war;  was  mustered 
out  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  July  4,  1865  ;  was  in  over  twenty  battles  and  never  received  a  scratch  ;  has  worked 
at  his  trade  all  of  the  time  since  coming  here,  except  when  in  the  army.  Was  six  years  State  Carpenter 
previous  to  his  enlistment,  and  since  1876,  has  held  his  present  position ;  is  a  member  of  the  A.,  F.  & 
A.  M. ;  he  is  Trustee,  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

REV.  AMES  C.  PESfBTOCK,  retired;  was  born  Oct.  6,  1815,.in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
he  resided  in  that  county  until  the  fall  of  1844,  when,-  having  been  recently  married  to  Miss  M.  Imogeae 
Christian,  they  removed  to  Aztalan,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  sold  goods  and  dealt  in  real  estate  for 
three  years  ;  hi^  father  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  well  supplied  with  books,  and  the  son  early  acquired 
those  habits  of  study  which  produce  the  same  results  as  more  extended  school  privileges ;  he  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  1842;  in  1848,  he  joined  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church;  he 
traveled  the  Aztalan,  West  Bend  and  Oconomowoc  Circuits ;  during  the  second  of  his  three  years  with  the 
Oconomowoo  people,  his  devoted  wife,  Imogene,  died  of  quick  consumption  ;  she  left  one  son,  Eugene  D., 
now  a  railway  conductor  in  Iowa  ;  the  next  year  he  was  stationed  at  Waukesha,  and  afterward  at  Milwaukee. 
His  health  requiring  a  climatic  change,  he  was  then  transferred  from  Milwaukee  to  Still-water,  Minn. ;  when 
his  Conference  was  divided,  he  became  a  member  of  Minnesota  Division  with  which  he  remained  until 
1862,  doing  parish  work.  He  was  married  to  his  present  companion  in  September,  1853  ;  her  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  J.  Page ;  she  was  born  Feb.  25,  1830,  in  Utica,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  her  early 
opportunities  for  culture  were  such  that,  at  the  age  of  16,  she  was  an  acceptable  teacher,  and,  with  increas- 
ing usefulness,  she  continued  an  educational  worker  till  her  24th  year,  when  she  was  married  to 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  ;  they  have  four  children — Florence  I.,  now  wife  of  Rev.  I.  S.  Leavitt; 
Minnie  L.,  Henry  W.,  now  a  junior  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Carrie  M.  On  the  7th  of 
September,  1878",  was  celebrated  the  silver  wedding  of  this  worthy  couple ;  choice  prose  and  poetical 
productions,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  were  read,  interspersed  with  appropriate  music ;  one  of  their  gifted 
daughters,  Florence,  read  one  of  her  appreciated  poems  to  the  happy  group  of  kindred  spirits  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  Pennock  located  in  Madison  in  187 1 ,  and  during  the  years  of  his  residence  his  time  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  literary  work.  He  had  in  1867,  published  the  ''  Fall  and  Rescue  of  Man,"  and  in  1877, 
he  issued  his  work  on  the  "  Problem  of  Evil,"  which  is  now  in  its  second  edition  ;  he  has  written  also 
a  volume  of  poems,  and  has  engaged  in  other  literary  labors  ;  theological  and  scientific  themes  are  his 
specialty  ;  his  mind  is  both  analytical  and  philosophical ;  has  an  established  reputation  as  a  writer  and 
thinker.  Is  a  Master  Mason.  Himself  and  worthy  wife  are  appreciated  workers  in  social  and  religious 
circles.  The  following  poem,  selected  at  random,  is  from  the  forty-fourth  page  of  an  unpublished 
volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Pennock  : 


JUNE. 

Thou  art  here  sunny  .June  with  a  beautiful  blush — 
With  the  buzz  of  the  bee  and  the  song  of  the  thrush  ; 
Thou  art  here  with  the  diamonds  of  dew  on  thy  brow, 
And  with  winds  whispering  soft,  like  a  maiden's  vow. 

Lo  !  the  heath  and  the  hilltops  are  glad  in  thy  ray, 

And  robed  in  thy  smile  the  green  valleys  lay  ; 

While  the  fields  spreading  out  'neath  the  heaven's  blue 

dome, 
Give  a  promise  of  plenty  for  days  yet  to  come. 

It  is  greeting  indeed  when  the  winter  is  past 

And  the  rain-drops  of  spring  on  earth's  bosom  are  oast; 

To  walk  mid  the  flowers,  thy  sun  doth  illume 

And  to  breathe  thy  sweet  breath,  mild  genial  June. 


How  glad  are  the  insects  !     How  merry  the  rills — 
The  herds  in  the  valleys,  and*  the  flocks  on  the  hills  ; 
How  softly  the  songs  mingle,  if  distant,  or  near, 
The  songs  of  thy  singers,  gentle  queen  of  the  year. 


May  thy  annual  visit  to  our  storm-beaten  ball 
Bring  peace,  song  and  roses  ;  bring  gladness  to  all ; 
Make  the  sad  bosom  happy ;    make  the   faint  spirit 

strong. 
And  bless  weeping  mortals  as  years  roll  along. 

And  then,  when  the  cycle  of  our  days  is  complete  ; 
When  time  with  eternity  shall  solemnly  meet; 
May  the  sunshine  of  bliss  to  our  spirits  be  given — 
A  bright  June  in  the  skies — the  summer  of  Heaven. 


REV.  PATRICK  F.  PETTIT,  Pastor  of  St.  Raphael's  Church;  born  in  1832,  in  the 
Province  of  Leinster,  County  Westmeath,  Ireland ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1847;  in  1851,  he 
entered  the  college  "  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,"  at  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  nearly  the  end  of 
1856,  and  then  immediately  entered  upon  a  theological  course  at  St.  Francis  Seminary,  Milwaukee;  he 
was  ordained  priest  on  the  16th  of  December,  1859,  in  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Milwaukee,  by  Archbishop 
Henni.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  following  missions  ;  Cascade  and  three  surrounding  out-missions;  from. 
1860  to  the  fall  of  1862  ;  then  at  St.  Joseph's.  Waukesha,  until  the  spring  of  1865  ;  then  in  Portage 
Columbia  Co.;  until  the  fall  of  1867  ;  then  in  Kenosha,  until  January,  1870  ;    then  to  Watertown,  until. 
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the  winter  of  1872 ;  afterward,  in  Bay  View,  until  August,  1875,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate 
of  St.  Raphael's* Church,  at  Madison,  Wis. ;  this  is  a  large  church,  numbering  456  families.  At  begin- 
ning of  Father  Pettit's  pastorate,  the  society  was  $1,500  in  debt,  as  result  of  building  and  making  other 
improvements;  this  debt,  by  the  prosperity  and  liberality  of  the  congregation,  is  nearly  extinguished  ; 
the  stone  church  and  parsonage  are  on  Main  street ;  367  pupils  attend  the  parochial  school. 

HON.  S.  U.  PINNEY  was  born  in  Rockdale,  Crawford  Co.,  Penn.,  March  3, 1833  ;  his  father, 
Jnstin  0.  Pinney,  was  a  native  of  Becket,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  and  removed  from  ther?  to  Crawford 
Co.  Penn,  in  1815  ;  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Polly  Ann  Miller,  a  native  of  Crawford  Co., 
Penn.,  and  of  German  descent;  his  father,  with  his  family,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Windsor,  Dane  Co.,  but  which  was  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  Madison  ;  the 
country  was  then  new  and  sparsely  settled,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  having  received  a  good  common- 
school  education,  found  it  necessary  to  give  his  attention  to  other  subjects  than  books  for  a  considerable 
time ;  he  had,  however,  the  advantages  which  some  private  instruction  could  give,  and  such  self-instruc- 
tion as  only  leisure  moments  could  afford ;  he  was,  however,  principally  occupied  in  improving  and  culti- 
vating his  father's  farm  ;  he  was  pretty  well  supplied  with  books,  and.  a  great  reader,  and  had  a  very  excel- 
lent memory,  so  that  whatever  he  gained,  even  in  the  most  general  or  imperfect  manner,  he  was  able  to 
retain  and  utilize  ;  he  taught  a  district  school  three  winters ;  when  about  17  years  of  age,  having  acquired 
a  predilection  for  the  legal  profession,  he  began  the  study  of  the  first  text-books,  and  kept  it  up,  as  well  as  his 
occupation  on  the  farm  and  in  teaching  school  would  permit,  until  April,  1853,  when  he  entered  the  law  offic  e 
of  Yilas  &  Remington,  in  Madison,  as  a  student ;  from  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  law ;  in  February,  1854,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  both  the 
Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  State,  and  afterward  in  the  Federal  Courts,  and  in  May,  1854,  he 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Madison,  where  he  has  been  so  engaged  ever 
since.  He  has  ever  been,  and  still  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  avoided  rather  than  sought  political  preferment. 
He  began  his  career  in  life  single-handed  and  alone,  with  no  capital  bat  his  own  industry  and  such  qualifica- 
tions in  point  of  learning  as  he  had  acquired  for  his  engaging  in  the  profession  of  his  choice,  and  hence  he 
very  early  learned  to  depend  on  himself;  self-reliance  has  been  the  source  of  his  success ;  in  1858,  he  was 
City  Attorney  for  the  city  of  Madison ;  in  1865,  he  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council ;  and,  in  1869,  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Attorney  General  of  the  State  on  the  Democratic  ticket;  in  April,  1874,  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Madison,  and,  in  November  of  that  year,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  from  the  Madison  District;  and  in  April,  1875,  was  re-elected  Mayor  of  Madison, 
without  opposition ;  in  1865,  he  prepared  and  attended  to  the  publication  of  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  Wisconsin  Reports ;  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  special  reporter  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  report  and 
publish  the  decisions  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  and  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  from  1836  to  June,  1853,  and  which  are  embraced  in  three  volumes  known  as  Fin- 
ney's "Wisconsin  Reports."  Mr.  Pinney  became  junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Vilas,  Roys  &  Pinney, 
and  in  which  Judge  Levi  B.  Vilas  and  Samuel  H.  Roys  were  his  associates.  In  June,  1856,  Judge  Vilas 
retired  from  practice,  and,  in  April,  1857,  Mr.  Roys  was  elected  County  Judge,  and  died  August  18, 
1857.  In  February,  1858,  Mr.  P.  became  a  partner  with  J.  C.  Gregory,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gregory 
&  Pinney,  and,  in  October,  1858,  Chauncey  Abbott  became  a  partner  with  them  under  the  firm  name  of 
Abbott,  Gregory  &  Pinney.  In  1863,  Mr.  Abbott  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Pinney  and  Mr.  Gregory  remained 
partners  until  July,  1879,  and  he  afterward  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Pinney  &  Sanborn.  Mr. 
Pinney  has  quick  perceptions,  a  subtle  power  of  discrimination,  a  sound,  practical  judgment  and  a  won- 
derful memory  ;  in  the  discussions  of  legal  principles  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  he  is  lucid  in 
his  statements,  logical  in  his  arguments,  and  forcible  in  his  conclusions;  he  speaks  without  appar- 
ent effort,  in  plain,  simple  language,  without  ornament  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  subject-matter,  and 
without  obscurity  to  conceal  it;  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  employed  in  many  important  cases,- 
involving  large  amounts  of  money  and  property ;  he  ranks  among  the  most  eminently  able  and  successful 
lawyers  of  the  West.  On  March  3,  1856,  he  was  married,  at  Colesburg,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Mulliken, 
a  native  of  Farmersville,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  €r.  PITMAN,  manager  of  the  "  New  York  Store,"  Nos.  194  and  196  Main 
street,  Madison  ;  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1834 ;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  bis  native 
State ;  began  his  mercantile  career  at  the  age  of  15,  as  shop-boy,  for  $1.50  per  week ;  came  to  Madison 
in  1854,  and  continued  his  dry-goods  experience;  in  1859,  he  engaged  with  S.  Klauber  &  Co.,  and 
remained  with  that  firm  and  its  successors  until  they  retired  from  business,  in  1879  ;  they  sold  to  parties 
who  secured   Mr.   Pitman   as  their  business  manager.     He   was  married,  in   March,  1864,  to  Miss 
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Eugenie  S.  Bemis,  of  Madison  ;  they  have  three  daughters — Bertha  S.,  Jennie  M.  and  Annie  M. 
He  owns  residence  No.  15  Gorham  street.  His  family  attend  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  enlisted  in 
1861 ;  was  Sergeant  of  a  company  in  the  1st  W.  V.  I.  (three  months)  ;  in  1862,  he  raised  a  company  for 
the  23d  W.  V.  I.,  and  went  into  service  as  Adjutant  of  the  regiment ;  was  afterward  Captain  of  Co.  I 
the  one  raised  by  himself;  in  December,  1863,  he  resigned  and  resumed  his  former  occupation ;  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  preceding  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  was  in  that  meaaorable  siege ;  entered  Vicks- 
burg,  patriotically  happy,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1863.  Since  February,  1879,  when  the  present  com- 
pany purchased  the  establishment,  Mr.  Pitmm  has  been  the  local  head  of  the  concern  ;  they  odcupy  four 
floors  of  a  store  33x120,  and  employ  eleven  salesmen  ;  their  stock  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  they  have 
a  liberal  patronage,  both  city  and  country. 

THOMAS  D.  PliUniB,  publisher  of  law  blanks ;  office  in  State  Journal  Block ;  residence, 
No.  16  Grorham  street;  was  born  in  Stockbridsre,  Mass.,  February,  1821;  learned  the  trade  of  printer 
in  his  native  State;  removed  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  May,  1841,  and  in  May,  1842,  came  to  Wisconsin,  and 
for  five  years  was  journeyman  printer  ;  in  the  fall  of  1846,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Freeman  in  Prairieville  (now  Waukesha).  Was  married,  July  7,  1847,  to  Miss  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Deacon  Ezra  Mendell,  of  Waukesha;  in  1850,  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Lockport  Telegraph,  Lockport, 
111. ;  afterward  spent  four  years  in  Milwaukee  as  journeman  printer ;  in  1857,  he  located  in  Madison, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  His  leading  business  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  publishing  law  blanks. 
Owns  20  acres  in  Madison  Township,  which  is  devoted  to  vegetable  gardening  and  fruit-growing;  he  is  a 
well-known  horticulturist.  Is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  held  official  position.  Member  of  Madison 
Lodge,  No.  5.  A.,F.  A.  M.  Has  five  sons  and  one  daughter — Mrs.  L.  B.  Fuller,  now  a  prominent 
teacher  of  music,  in  Madison.  His  family  affiliate  with  the  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Plumb  was  an  earnest 
anti-slavery  man  when  it  cost  something  to  advocate  the  liberty  party  ;  he  has  seen  the  triumph  of  its 
principles,  S,nd  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  the  despised  principles  he  then  advocated  have  become  national — 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  American  Government. 

W.  W.  POIiliABD,  house  and  sign  painter,  Madison  Wis.;  he  came  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in 
the  spring  of  1854,  and  was  in  business  there  for  about  six  months,  then  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  ia 
the  spring  of  1856.  "  Mr.  P.  was  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1836  ;  he  began  the  business  in  which 
he  is  now  engaged,  in  1856,  in  the  city  .of  Madison  ;  he  employs  from  ten  to  twenty-five  men  ;  he  has 
painted  the  asylum  and  colleges ;  re-painted  them  when  needed ;  has  painted  three  wings  of  the  capitol 
building,  and,  in  fact,  has  done  work  on  nearly  all  the  State  buildings,  and  on  the  churches  and  all  other 
public  buildings  of  importance  ;  he  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  Alderman  of  the  Second  Ward.  In 
politics  he  is  Republican.  July  6,  1865,  Mr.  P.  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Ferguson;  they  have  four 
children — Eliza  E.,  Abbie  J.,  Richard  N.  and  Flora  A. ;  family  belong  to  the  Biptist  Church.  Mr.  P.  is 
a  Mason,  and  member  of  the  Temple  of  Honor. 

RICHARD  PORSCH,  editor;  was  born  in  Gerdauen,  Prussia,  Aug.  31, 1834  ;  was  educated 
at  common  schools  and  gymnasium  ;  emigrated  to  America  in  1856,'  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Wisconsin 
since  1859.     Is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  Botschafter,  established  in  1869. 

REV.  JOHN  B.'IPRADT,  A.  M.,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  was 
born  June  26,  1816,  in  Winchester,  N.  H.;  his  father  was  a  skillful  physician  and  surgeon;  his  mother 
had  been  noted  as  a  schoolteacher;  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  age  of  7  years,  and  had  a 
private  classical  education  ;  worked  eighteen  months  in  a  printing  office,  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  read  law 
two  years,  commencing  at  the  age  of  17,  with  Judge  Horace  Baxter,  of  Bellows  Falls,  and  then  studied 
theology  three  years,  under  Drs.  Chase  and  Hopkins,  late  Bishops,  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont ;  during 
these  professional  studies,  he  taught  four  terms  of  public  and  one  of  a  private  school ;  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  Bishop  Hopkins,  in  1838,  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and 
Presbyfer  bv  the  same,  at  Woodstock,  in  1840  ;  he  was  settled,  from  1838  to  1841,  as  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  GuilfordjVt.  He  was  married,  in  December,  1841,  to  Miss  Elvira  P.  Eells,  daughter  of  Col.  George 
B.  Eells,  of  Guilford,  Vt. ;  from  1842  to  1846,  he  served  as  missionary  in  Potter,  McKean  and  Lycoming 
Counties,  Penn..  teaching,  also,  five  terms  in  the  Potter  County  Academy,  at  Coudersport,  and  one  term  of 
private  school,  at  Jersey  Shore ;  he  was  then  four  years  more  in  his  first  parish,  at  Guilford,  Vt.,  teaching, 
also,  two  terms  of  school ;  he  labored  as  clergyman  two  years  at  Westfield,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
two  more  in  Manchester,  Vt.;  returned  by  request  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1854,  and  resumed  missionary  labor, 
and  was  appointed  County  Superintendeot  of  Schools  in  Potter  Co. ;  his  educational  work  attracting  atten- 
tion, he  wag  elected  Principal  of  the  First  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania,  located  at  Millersyille,  near 
Lancaster,  but  having  determined  to  "  go  West,"  he  declined  the  position,  and  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  m 
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1856  settled  in  Sheboygan ;  labored  three  years  as  clergyman  at  Sheboygan  and  Plymouth,  and  then  took 
charge  one  year,  of  the  Sheboygan  High  School ;  he  was  then  appointed  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education,  which  he  conducted  five  years,  removing  to  Madison,  for  that  purpose,  in  1860,  and  was 
that  year  elected  Pesident  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association.  Spent  two  years  organizing  and 
conducting  a  parish  at  Glendale,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  then  returned  to  Madison,  and  on  the  1st 
of  January.  1868,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  by  State  Superintendent  A.  J.  Craig, 
and  has  remained  in  the  same  place  the  last  thirteen  years;  serving,  also,  for  ten  years  past,  as  co-editor  of 
ahe  Wheondn  Jov/mal  of  Education,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Superintendent.  During  his 
eighteen  years'  residence  in  Madison,  he  has  extended  missionary  labors  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  Mazomanie, 
and  other  points  in  Dane  Co. ;  has  rendered  service  at  various  times  for  Grace  Church,  Madison,  especially 
when  without  a  pastor,  and  has  officiated  for  about  eight  years  as  chapkin  at  the  hospital  for  the  insane, 
near  Madison.  Of  his  nine  children,  but  three  survive — George  H.,  who  is  now  in  New  Mexico,  in  the 
capacity  of  Government  Surveyor  and  Civil  Engineer  ;  Bertha,  a  landscape  painter,  with  studio  in  New 
York  City,  and  Mary  E.,  a  medical  student.  Mr.  Pradthas  for  many  years  mingled  ministerial,  educa- 
tional and  editorial  work ;  as  a  writer  and  sermonizer,  he  is  terse,  logical  and  instructive,  rather  than 
brilliant  or  rhetorical.  Some  account  of  his  literary  work  is  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  devoted  to 
literature,  art  and  oratory.  For  many  years  past  he  has  largely  conducted  the  official  correspondence  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  capitol,  involving  the  explanation  and  administration  of  the 
school  laws,  and  has  prepared  the  cases  submitted  for  decision  on  appeal  ;  in  this  line  of  work  he  has 
acquired  notable  proficiency  and  legal  acumen.  His  cast  of  mind  is  adapted  to  the  interpretation  of  law, 
and  had  he  pursued  the  legal  profession,  for  which  in  youth  he  made  some  preparation,  he  might  have 
attained  judicial  eminence.  Socially,  he  is  retiring,  perhaps  more  fond  of  books  than  society,  but,  when 
called  out,  is  a  good  eonverser.  He  has  never  taken  part  in  politics,  and  does  not  much  esteem  the 
machinery  of  political  parties. 

CHARLES  PKESSEWTIX,  general  manager  of  Hooley's  Opera  House,  Madison 
Wis.;  was  born  in  Sternberg,  Mecklenberg,  Germany,  July  31,  1855  ;  was  educated  in  his  native  country; 
graduate  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Schwerin  ;  came,  with  his  parents,  to  America  in  November,  1872  ;  during  the 
first  winter  and  spring,  he  worked  on  his  uncle's  farm,  at  Verona  Corners,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  in  the  summer  of 
1873,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  learned  the  printer's  trade  at  the  Wisconin  Botschafter.  For  two  years, 
he  was  assistant  foreman  in  the  Zeitung  office,  and,  after  chat  paper  was  discontinued,  he  was  for  a  short 
time  clerk  in  the  clothing  store  of  F.  Kurz  ;  since  September,  1876,  he  has  held  his  present  position  with 
Senator  George  B.  Burrows  as  book-keeper  and  general  manager  of  the  opera  house.  He  is  a  son  of  the 
jeweler  Charles  Pressentin,  also  a  resident  of  Madison. 

MRS.  ANN  PRICE,  proprietor  Mansion  House  ;  was  born  in  Wales  in  1806.  Married  in 
1827,  to  Robert  Price.  They  came  to  the  United  States  iu  1830  ;  has  five  children,  all  married  ;  has  been 
in  Madison  for  forty  years.  Mr.  Price  died  in  1854 ;  he  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  after  working  a  num- 
ber of  years,  started  a  restaurant  and  billiard-hall,  and  afterward  opened  the  Mansion  House,  which  is  still 
kept  by  Mrs.  Price  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Logwood  ;  have  five  rooms  for  guests,  and  keep  a  temperance 
house.     Family  are  Congregationalists. 

ANDREW  PROUDFIT  was  bom  in  Argyle,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d  of  August, 
A.  D.  1820;  is  the  son  of  James  and  Maria  A.  I.  Proudfit;  his  father  was  a  merchant  in  Troy,  and 
afterward  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Andrew  attended  the  common  school  at  Argyle,  until  he  attained 
the  age  of  14  years,  when  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Argyle,  and  thereafter  depended  entirely 
upon  his  own  exertions  for  a  living  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1842,  and  settled  in  Milwaukee  Co., 
then,  now  Waukesha  Co.,  and  took  up  a  farm  in  Brookfield ;  he  brought  his  mother  and  a  sister  and 
brother,  younger,  with  him  ;  he  cleared  a  heavy  timber  farm,  and  worked  on  it  himself  for  two  years,  and 
then  put  a  laborer  in  his  place,  and  took  a  position  as  book-keeper  and  salesman  for  Shepard  &  Bonnell, 
in  Milwaukee,  for  two  years ;  he  then,  in  1846,  went  to  Delafield,  Waukesha  Co.,  and  built  a  flouring-mill 
and  run  it,  in  connection  with  a  country  store,  for  nine  years  ;  in  1855,  he  became  a  resident  of  Madison, 
and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  two  terms  in  Dela- 
field; he  was  Commissioner  of  the  Fox  &  Wisconsin  Rivers  improvement  for  two  terms;  he  represented 
Madison  in  the  State  Senate  in  1858  and  1859  ;  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Madison  for  two  terms  (1869 
and  1870)  ;  he  built  the  south  wing  of  the  State  Prison  in  1854  ;  also  the  north  wing  of  the  State  Cap- 
l»i7^°  ■'^^'^.i  ^^°  ^'*'"  ^^^  two  wings  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  1866  and 
>o67.  He  is  Vice  President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  has  held  the  position  since  1871  ;  also 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Madison  Gas  Company.     Mr.  Proudfit  was  married  in  September,  1846,  to 
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Elizabeth  Ford,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  has  had  seven  children  ;  one  daughter 
and  four  sons  are  still  living;  the  daughter  is  now  Mrs.  George  B.  Hopkins,  and  lives  in  St.  Louis;  Frank 
F.,  the  eldest  sen,  is  living  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  sons,  Andrew  E.,  Stanley  and  Austin,  all  live  in  Mad- 
ison. He  and  his  family  have  always  attended  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  always  acted  with  the 
Democratic  party. 

COIi.  FRANK  HOWELL.  PUTNEY,  only  son  of  Capt.  Foskett  and  Clarissa  Putney, 
of  Waukesha ;  was  born  at  the  Rockford  House,  Rockford,  111 ,  Oct.  13,  1841 ;  his  father  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Wisconsin  ;  a  man  of  decided  character  and  honorable  influence,  active  and  prominent  in 
affairs,  and  at  all  times  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  townsmen  ;  emigrated  from  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  to 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  in  1834,  where  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain  by  Gov.  Stephen  T.  Masoo,  in  1836, 
and  took  part  in  the  border  troubles  of  that  year;  then  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1839,  engaging  in 
a  mercantile  business  there,  and  at  Rockford,  111.,  which  he  carried  on  until  1845,  when  he  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Prospect  Hill,  Waukesha  Co.,  where,  in  the  meantime,  having  been  appointed  Postmaster  in  1846, 
he  remained  until  1850,  at  which  time  he  removed  to  Waukesha,  where  he  now  resides  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a  hale  and  prosperous  old  age.     His  mother  was  an  accomplished  woman  of  most  estimable  char- 
acter, whose  teachings  and  example  early  imbued  her  son  with  that  love  of  right  for  right's  sake,  which  has 
characterized  his  whole  life.     He  was  educated  at  the  high  school,  Milwaukee,  and  Carroll  College,  Wau- 
kesha, afterward  reading  law  and  being  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  courts  of  the  State.     In  the 
war  for  the  Union,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  ]  2th  regiment  of  W.  V.  I.,  Sept.  12,  1861 ;  was  2d  Ser- 
geant from  Nov.  5,  1861,  to  July  1,  1862,  then  1st  Sergeant  to  Sept.  8,  1864 ;  re-enlisted  as  a  veteran, 
Jan.  5,  1864 ;  was  commissioned  Lieutenant,  Aug.  17,  1864 ;  was  Regimental  Adjutant  from  Oct.  23, 
1864,  to  April  12,  1865  ;  was  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  1st  Brigade,  3d  Division,  17th  Army  Corps,  to 
May  22,  1865  ;  was  Inspector  General  of  same  brigade  to  July  18,  1865,  and  then  Inspector  General  3d 
Division,  17th  Army  Corps,  to  muster-out  Aug.  10,  1865.    During  service  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
following  battles  of  his  command :     Lamar,  Hernando,  Cold  Water,  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Bolton 
Station,  Canton,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Nickajack  Creek,  Chattahoochie  River,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy's 
Station,  Savannah,  Pocataligo,  and  Orangeburg,  and  he  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  all  the  memorable 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  including  the  Meridian  expedition,  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  the 
march  through  the  CarcJlinas  and  Virginia  to  Washington.     He  has  held  various  village,  town  and  county 
oflSces  ;  was  Private  Secretary  to  Gov.  Ludington,  in  1876  and  1877  :  also  Military  Secretary  and  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  the  Governor,  with  rank  of  Colonel,  during  the  same  years ;  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  1878  and  1879,  and  was  re-appointed  Assistant  Secretary  in  January,  1880,  for  two  years,  which  office 
he  now  holds.     His  ancestors,  on  both  sides,  were  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  colonists  of  Massachusetts, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  town,  church  and  family  records :     John  Putney,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  married  Nov.  18,  1662,  to  Judith,  daughter  of  Henry  Cooke,  of  same  place.     Joseph,  of  Salem, 
third  son  of  preceding,  born  Aug.  25,  1673  ;  married  May  18,  1697,  to  Sarah  Mclntyre.     Blisha,  of 
Salem,  eldest  son  of  preceding,  born  at  Reading,  Mass.,  Nov.  21,  1713;  married  June  2,  1737,  to  Mar- 
garet Hamblen.     Elisha,  Jr.,  of  Fenner,  N.  Y.,  eldest  son  of  preceding,  born  at  Salem  (or  Reading)  May 
23,  1738  ;  married  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  May  18,  1762,  to  Martha  Foskett,  of  Charlton  ;  moved  from  Salem 
to  Charlton  in  1752,  from  Charlton  to  Goshen,  Mass.,  in  1767,  and  from  Goshen  to  Fenner,  N.  Y.,  about 
1800.     Aaron,  of  Middlesex,  N.  Y.,  third  son  of  preceding,  born  at  Goshen,  May  24,  1771,  and  died  at 
Middlesex,  Sept.  28,  1845  ;  married  at  Goshen,  May  27,  1795,  to  Deborah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Maynard, 
of  Framingham,  Mass. ;  born  at  Framingham,  Dec.  19, 1777,  and  died  at  Middlesex,  July  7, 1819  ;  moved 
from  Goshen  to  Fenner  about  1800,  and  from  Fenner  to  Middlesex  about  1813.     Capt.  Foskett  Maynard, 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  second  son  of  preceding,  born  at  Fenner,  May  11,  1805;  married  at  Belvidere,  111., 
Nov.  3,  1839,  to  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Simeon  Howell,  of  Southampton,  L.  I. ;  born  at  Franklin,  N.  Y. 
April  5,  1814,  and  died  at  Waukesha,  March  12,  1855.     Simeon  Howell  was  descended  in  direct  line, 
from  Edward  Howell  of  Southampton,  who  was  made  a  freeman  at  Boston,  March  14,  1639. 

ALTGUST  RAIITHLN,  proprietor  of  East  Madison  House  and  saloon,  Madison,  Wis.;  came 
with  his  parents  to  Freistadt,  Ozaukee  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  fall  of  1839 ;  for  a  good  part  of  his  life  he  has  been 
engaged  at  work  in  hotels  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago ;  for  four  years,  however,  he  taught  school  in  the 
town  of  Mequon.  In  1865,  Mr.  Ramthun  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  worked  at  the  Vilas  House  of  that 
place  until  1870,  when  he  began  business  for  himself;  about  eight  years  ago  he  built  his  present  house, 
and  has  since  that  time  been  engaged  in  his  present  business.  Mr.  Ramthun  was  married,  in  Milwaukee, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Goettelmann,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1862;  she  was  born  Dec.  25,  1844;  they  have  had 
four  children— Ida,  born  May  17,  1865  ;  Mary,  March  17,  1871  ;  Ida  and  Emma,  the  two  last,  are  dead. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramthun  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Cliurch ;    Mr.  Ramthun  is  a  member  of  the  Turners' 
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Society  he  has  been  Alderman  of  the  Third  Ward,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Madison  Relief  Aa- 
80(uatioD. 

^fljLIAM  M.  RASDAIili,  retired;  was  born  April  1,  1819,  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky.;  his 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  worked  at  home  until  th6  age  of  17,  then  was  for  two  years  an  overseer  of  a 
plantation,  then  three  years  in  milling  business ;  came  to  Madison  in  March,  1842,  and  opened  a  livery  stable 
and  ran  a  semi-weekly  mail-stage  to  Portage ;  he  and  his  brother  Abel  also  engaged  in  lumber  business  in 
Northern  Wisconsin.  He  was  Under  Sheriff  from  1845  to  1849,  under  Peter  W.  Matts.  In  the  spring 
of  1849,  with  a  Madison  company,  he  went  to  California  overland,  with  ox  teams,  occupying  six  months 
and  nine  days  from  Madison  to  San  Francisco ;  at  Truokee's  Lake,  four  miles  east  of  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  they  camped  on  the  fatal  "  Cannibal  Camp,"  where  seventy-nine  of  Gen.  Fremont's  men 
starved  to  death.  After  six  years  of  mining  experience,  he  returned  to  Madison,  and  has  resided  here  ever 
since ;  before  going  to  California,  he  built  the  Kentucky  House,  afterward  called  the  City  Hotel ;  this  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  winter  of  1864,  and  he  then  erected  the  stone  hotel  known  several  years  as  the 
Rasdall,  now  Capitol  House;  also  built  the  stone  block  adjoining  the  hotel;  owns  residence  No.  3  Fair- 
child  street,  and  real  estate  elsewhere.  He  was  married,  Sept.  3,  1857,  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Myers,  a  native 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.;  they  have  three  daughters — Nellie  B.,  Minnie  V.  and  Annie  S.  The  family  are  Con- 
gregationalisls.  He  has  seen  and  experienced  many  changes  since  locating  in  Madison  ;  he  makes  a  home 
for  several  summer  tourists,  and  it  is  also  the  abiding  place  of  a  score  of  law-makers  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Legislature. 

GrEORGE  RATMER  was  bom  in  Jefferson,  Greene  Co.,  Penn.,  Oct.  13,  1842;  his  parents. 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Raymer,  were  both  natives  of  Virginia  ;  they  removed  with  their  family  of  five  sons, 
to  Green  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1847,  and  settled  on  a  farm  where  they  still  reside.  George  Raymer  enlisted  in  Co. 
D|36th  W.V.  I.,in  1863,  and  served  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  with  the  regiment  in  the  2d  Army  Corps 
until  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ;  he  was  wounded  three  times  during  1864,  in  the  battles  around 
Petersburg,  Va. ;  was  mustered  out  of  service  Aug.  21,  1865.  Was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  candi 
date  for  Sheriff  of  Green  Co.,  in  1866.  Entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1867,  graduated  in  1871. 
Became  a  partner  in  ownership  and  editor  of  the  Madison  Democrat  in  1871,  which  position  he  has  since 
held  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1873  and  1874,  when  he  was  made  Sheriff  of  Dane  Co. 

THOJIAS  REGrAW,  plumber  and  gasfitter,  Madison,  Wis.,  is  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Catha- 
rine Regan,  both  of  whom  are  now  dead.  Mr.  Thomas  Regan  was  born  in  Sligo  Co.,  Ireland,  Feb.  15, 
1840;  he  came  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  August  of  1855,  and  worked  at  his  present  business  in  that  place 
for  seven  years,  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  engaged  in  learning  the  best 
part  of  his  trade ;  returning  to  Madison,  he  began  business  for  himself,  but,  in  1877,  sold  out  to  Mr. 
Binks,  and  did  not  re-engage  in  business  until  April,  1880,  when  he  bought  back  his  old  business  and  has 
since  continued  in  the  same.  Sept.  24,  1866,  Mr.  Regan  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Loraine  Pieree,  who 
was  born  in  Allegan  County,  Mich.,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1846;  they  have  four  children — Katie 
Maria,  born  Nov.  17,  1867  ;  Alice  Sophia,  Nov.  29,  1869  ;  Susie  Pierce',  Nov.  8,  1871 ;  and  Annie  Howe, 
who  was  born  July  29,  1878 ;  children  all  born  in  Madison.  The  family  belong  to  the  Episcopalian 
Church. 

J.  E.  RHODEJ^,  joint  proprietor  of  meat-market  and  packing-house,  Madison,  Wis.,  was  born 
in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1829  ;  he  is  the  son  of  L.  H.  and  Lucinda  H.  Rhodes.  In  October, 
1847,  Mr.  Rhodes  came  West,  with  his  parents,  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  four  miles  west  of  Madi. 
son,  Wis.,  on  a  farm.  Here  he  lived  for  four  years,  then  removed  to  Madison,  where,  until  1853,  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  in  the  saloon  and  grocery  business.  He  then  began  as  a  butcher,  and  opened  a  meat-market, 
in  which  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged.  Sept.  20,  1854,  Mr.  Rhodes  married  Miss  Sarah  A.  Gorum, 
who  was  born  March  15,  1831.  They  have  four  children— Willie  E.,  Herbert  H.,  Asa  A.,  and  Jamie. 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  served  as  Alderman  for  two  years. 

REV.  CHARIiES  H.  RlCHARD$ii,  Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church,  was  born  in 
Meriden,  N.  H.,  in  1839.  Ho  is  a  son  of  C.  S.  Richards,  LL.  D.,  who  was  for  thirty-six  years  Principal 
™  Kimball  Union  Academy,  in  Meriden,  N.  H.,  now  Dean  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Howard 
Uoiversity,  Washington,  D.  C.  His  preparatory  education  was  under  his  father's  instruction.  He 
entered  Amherst  College  in  1856,  but  spent  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  in  Yale  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1860.  For  two  years  after  graduating  he  was  Assistant  Teacher,  with 
hia  father,  in  the  academy  at  Meriden,  N.  H.  Was  six  months  in  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mission, mostly  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  first  part  of  his  theological  course  was  in  the  Union 
Iheologioal  Seminary  of  New  York  City,  and  he  completed  his  course  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
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from  which  he  graduated  in  1865.  Preached  one  year  at  Kokotno,  Ind.,  and,  in  March,  1867,  he  entered 
upon  his  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Madison,  which  relation  has  been  pleasantly  sus- 
tained to  the  present  date.  He  was  married  in  1868,  to  Miss  Marie  M.  Miner,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Miner,  a  pioneer  Baptist  minister  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  afterward  President  of  the  Waukesha  County 
Bank  ;  they  have  had  three  children — Charles  M.,  who  died  in  childhood  ;  the  living  are  Paul  8.  and  Helen 
D.,  both  at  home.  The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  occurred  Oct.  10,  1880. 
During  his  thirteen  years  pastorate,  505  persons  have  been  gathered  into  the  church  membership,  which 
is  now  414.     Their  elegant  stone  house  of  worship,  costing  about  $50,000,  was  erected  in  1874. 

W.  H.  ROGrliRS,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  native  of  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
born  March  15,  1850.  When  two  years  of  age  his  parents  came  to  Portland,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he 
resided  until  he  entered  the  Wisconsin  State  University  ;  graduateof  College  of  Arts,  class  of  1875,  and  law 
department,  class  of  1876,  and  has  been  engaged  in  practice  in  Madison  since  the  fall  of  1876.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  District  Attorney  in  1877  and  1878;  member  of  the  City  Council,  in  1879,  from  the  Second  Ward. 
Married  Sept.  18,  1874,  in  the  town  of  York,  Mattie  E.  Snow;  she  was  born  in  Leroy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 
They  have  two  children — Mattie  M.  and  Gracie  M. 

PROF.  WIIililAM  H.  ROSENSTEN<;}EIi,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, Wisconsin  State  University  ;  was  born  in  Barmen,  Rheinprovin,  Prussia,  in  1842  ;  was  educated 
in  the  Realschule  at  Barmen ;  was  afterward  teacher  in  BIberfeld  and  Radevormwald ;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1865,  and  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  was  1st  Assistant,  then  Principal,  of  the  German 
private  school,  and  in  1869,  entered  the  public  scbool  as  German  Head  Assistant ;  and  from  1870  to  1879, 
he  was  2d  Assistant  in  the  Central  High  School  in  St.  Louis ;  in  August,  1879,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Professorship  of  German  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Wisconsin  State  University ;  his  colleagues  and 
the  school  authorities  of  St.  Louis  expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  Prof.  R.  and  of  his  educational 
and  literary  labors.  In  addition  to  hia  duties  as  teacher,  he  contributed  to  German  papers  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany ;  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Western,  also  assistant  editor  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can Educational  Monthly,  and  is  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  articles  on  literature  in  Klemm's  "  History  of 
Crerman  Literature."  He  published  "  Lessons  in  German  Grammar,"  which  is  still  used  in  the  St.  Louis 
High  School ;  is  also  author  of  a  work  on  "  Irregular  Verbs  ;  "  has  manuscript  nearly  completed  for  a 
"  German  Scientific  Reader,"  and  for  a  "  German  Classical  Reader,"  and  "  German  Reader  for  High 
Schools."  He  is  officially  connected  with  several  German  educational  and  literary  associations.  Was  mar- 
ried, in  1865,  to  Miss  Lina  Wirth,  of  Radevormwald,  Germany;  they  have  four  children — William 
R.,  now  in  High  School ;  Emma,  Rudolph  and  Hattie.  Prof.  R.  is  President  of  the  Madison  Kinder- 
garten Association  ;  during  the  past  year  he  taught  an  average  of  eighty  students  per  term ;  he  is  in 
demand  as  a  popular  lecturer  on  German  literature ;  he  has  a  library  of  choice  selections,  numbering 
1,300  volumes,  all  works  of  note  on  German  literature,  and  a  good  representation  of  works  on  the  English 
language  and  literature.  Is  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  conscientious  teacher  and  a  growing  reputation  as 
a  German  literator. 

HOX.  ALDEX  ISPRAGUE  iSAXBORlUr,  son  of  Amos  Sanborn  and  Sophia  Frost ;  born 
at  Corinth,  Vt.,  Oct.  21,  1820  ;  Amos  Sanborn,  the  oldest  child  of  his  parents,  was  son  of  Moses  Sanborn 
and  Abigail  Sanborn,  nee  Rowe ;  and  Sophia  Frost  was  daughter  of  William  Frost,  of  Groton,  Vt. ; 
Moses  Sanborn  and  William  Frost  settled  in  Vermont  a  short  time  prior  to  1790,  the  former  at  Corinth, 
and  the  latter  at  Groton,  both  hailing  from  Massachusetts.  The  children  of  Moses  Sanborn  were  ten,  six 
sons  and  four  daughters,  viz.,  Amos,  Polly,  Robert,  Edson,  Ezra,  Lodicea,  Dudley,  Rachael,  Allen  and 
Harriet;  the  oldest  was  Amos,  born  in  June,  1790,  and  he  settled  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  farm  of  his 
father.  He  first  married  Sally  Clement,  of  Corinth,  who  died  four  years  thereafter.  .  In  1818,  he  married 
Sophia  Frost,  of  Groton,  Vt.,  who  died  at  Corinth  in  1847,  and  he  died  at  West  Topsham,  Vt.,_  eighteen 
years  ago  ;  his  death  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  an  appletree ;  the  children  by  the  second  marriage  were 
four,  one  son  and  three  daughters,  viz.,  Sally  C,  Alden  Sprague,  Julia  Ann  and  Amelia  S. ;  they  are  all 
living;  Sally  married  Dana  M.  Sawyer,  of  Corinth,  Vt.,  and  now  resides  at  Creston,  Iowa;  Julia  Ann 
married  Harvey  Cheney,  of  Vermont,  and  now  resides  in  Milwaukee ;  Amelia  first  married  Theodore 
Campbell,  of  Mazomanie,  Wis.,  who  died  soon  after  ;  subsequently  she  married  Harrison  Bennett,  who 
then  resided  near  Libertyville,  111.,  and  now  resides  at  Alden,  State  of  Iowa ;  Aldens  was  married  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Feb.  10,  1847,  to  Huldah  M.  Eastman,  daughter  of  Searl  Eastman  and  Sally  Eastman,  nee 
Moulton,  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  but  formerly  of  Bath,  N.  H.,  her  birthplace  ;  the  children  of  this  marriage 
are  five,  viz.,  Emma  Justine,  born  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  17,  1850  ;  Perley  Roddis,  born  in  Appleton, 
Wis.,  Feb.  1,  1853  ;  Ada  Blanch,  born  at  Mazomanie,  Wis.,  Nov.  10,  1856 ;  Prentiss,  born  at  Mazoma- 
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nie  Jan.  13,  1861  ;  Gertrude  Lu,  born  at  Mazomanie,  April  24,  1864  ;  Emma  married  George  R.  Cook, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  17,  1869,  and  they  now  reside  in  Madison  ;  Perley  married  Jane  Robbins,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Robbins,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  11,  1875,  and  they  now  reside  in  Milwaukee;  Prentiss, 
died  Deo.  14,  1874,  at  the  age  of  14  years,  less  30  days;  he  came  to  his  death  by  drowning  in  Lake 
Mendota.  Alden  Sprague  Sanborn  had  the  ordinary  common  school  advantages  until  16  years  of  age  ;  is 
not  a  graduate  of  any  college  or  university,  but  pursued  a  classical  course  of  study  for  four  years  in  aca- 
demic schools  and  with  private  tutors ;  read  law  with  Hon.  Seth  Austin,  of  Bradford  Vt.,  and  subse- 
quently, for  a  short  time,  with  Hon.  Richard  P.  Marvin,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  in  January,  1846  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  September  following  ;  taught  school  in  Mil- 
waukee for  several  terms;  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Milwaukee  Co.  in  1848  ;  removed  in  the  spring  of 
1850,  to  Appleton,  Wis.,  then  in  Brown  Co. ;  was  District  Attorney  of  Brown  Co.  in  1851  and  1852,  and 
after  the  county  of  Outagamie  was  organized,  was  District  Attorney  thereof  for  1853  and  1854 ;  was  one 
of  the  Commissioners  to  locate  the  Wisconsin  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ;  removed  to  Dane  Co.  in  the  fall  of 
1854;  resided  at  Mazomanie  from  May,  1855,  to  May,  1864,  and  was  in  the  meantime  member  of  Assem- 
bly for  the  West  Assembly  District,  for  1862,  1863  and  1864  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  session  in  1864, 
he  removed  to  Madison,  where  he  has  since  resided  ;  was  elected  Mayor  of  Madison  in  1867,  and  City 
Attorney  in  1869,  and  again  in  1870 ;  was  member  of  Assembly  for  the  Madison  District  in  1870  ;  in  a 
triangular  candidacy,  in  1877,  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Dane  Co.  by  a  plurality  vote,  for  the  term  of 
■four  years,  which  commenced  Jan.  1,  1878;  he  now  resides  in  the  Second  Ward  of  the  city  of  Madison, 
where  he  has  resided  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

ARTHUR  li.  SABTBOBN,  attorney  at  law,  of  the  firm  of  Pinney  &  Sanborn  ;  was  born  in 
Brasher  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17, 1850  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1859,  and  located  at  Geneva 
Lake;  remained  there  until  1869  ;  then  moved  to  Elkhorn,  where  he  studied  law.  Married  at  Elkhorn, 
Oct.  15,  1874,  Alice  B.  Golder ;  she  was  born  in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  they  have  one  child — John  S. 
Mr.  Sanborn  was  Register  of  Deeds  in  Walworth  Co.  from  January,  1875,  to  1879  ;  then  came  to  Madi- 
son and  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Pinney. 

JULIUS  SCHADANER,  cigar  manufacturer  and  dealer,  Madison,  Wis.;  was  born  in  Arch, 
Province  of  Austria,  March  22,  1845,  and  came  to  America  in  1855,  after  which  he  lived  in  Buifalo.  N. 
Y.,  for  two  years,  when  he  removed  to  Madison.  Wis.,  reaching  there  July  3,  1857,  and  has  since  made 
his  home  in  that  city;  learned  his  trade  there,  and  began  his  present  business  in  1877.  Sept.  7,  1869,  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Amelia  Rigl,  who  was  born  in  Austria  Nov.  29,  1849  ;  they  have 
two  children — Amelia  R.,  born  Feb.  18,  1871,  and  Julius  A.,  born  Feb.  1,  1878.  Mr.  S.  belongs  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Temple  of  Honor. 

HEJTRY  SCHEliER,  proprietor  of  meat-market,  Madison,  Wis.  ;  is  the  son  of  John  Paul 
and  Elizabeth  Scheler,  and  was  born  in  Saxe^Cobourg,  Germany,  Sept.  7,  1836  ;  he  came  to  America  in 
1856,  and  lived  at  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.,  until  he  came  West;  nearly  twenty-two  years  ago,  he  removed  to 
Madison,  and  began  his  present  business  there  ;  from  1860  to  1861,  Mr.  S.  was  in  Colorado.  In  the  fall 
of  1861,  Mr.  S.  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  23d  W.  V.  I.,  and  served  three  years  ;  he  was  in  the  battles  of  Arkan- 
sas Post,  Red  River  expedition,  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  Mobile  ;  returning  from  the  army,  Mr.  S.  began 
liis  present  business.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  Mr.  Scheler  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Schmidt,  who  was  burn 
in  Germany  Nov.  9,  1842  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  have  a  family  of  six  children,  viz.  :  Ellen  Johanna  Caroline, 
Carl  Otto  Henry,  Carl  Louis  Henry,  George  Ferdinand  Henry,  Rosetta  Emma  Ida  and  Emil  Andrew. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  belong  to  the  German  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  S.  is  Alderman  of  the  Fifth  Ward  ;  he 
belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows'  and  Turners'  Societies. 

GEORGE  SCflERER,  proprietor  of  meat-market,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of  Paul  and 
Barbara  Soberer,  and  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Province  of  Rhine,  Germany,  Dec.  31,  1829,  at  11.30  P.  M.^ 
he  came  to  America  in  1854,  landing  in  New  York  on  the  19th  of  April ;  Oct.  12,  1854,  he  went  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  where  he  lived  until  June  12,  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  has  lived 
ever  since ;  he  learned  his  present  business  at  this  place,  and  began  business  for  himself  in  the  fall  of  1859  ; 
ftom  1863  to  1878,  Mr. S.  was  leader  of  the  Madison  Brass  Band;  he  christened  the  band,  and  is  now  its 
business  agent  and  treasurer.  Mr.  S.  has  been  twice  married  ;  first  in  Madison,  June  12,  1856,  to  Miss 
Mina  Silvuaguel;  she  died  July  12,  1878;  by  this  wife  he  had  eight  children,  viz.:  Louis,  George, 
mnk,  Philip,  Anna,  John,  Mina  and  Ida.  Mr.  S.  was  married,  for  the  second  time,  to  Miss  Johanna 
Weber,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1880  ;  this  lady  was  born  in  1847.  Mr.  S.  belongs  to  the  German  Cath- 
olio  Church. 
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JOHN  SCHIjINGEW,  saloon-keeper,  Madison,  Wis.  ;  came  from  Prussia  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  with  his  family  in  the  fall  of  1854;  and,  in  April,  1855,  removed  to  the  town  of  Perry,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  and  settled  on  a  farm  ;  two  years  later  he  removed  to  Primrose,  Wis.  Mr.  S.  was  born  near  Cologne] 
Prussia,  April  3,  1842;  received  Grerman  education  in  his  native  land,  and  afterward  gained  English  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  of  Primrose,  Wis.;  October,  1863,  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  tended 
bar  for  three  years ;  December,  1866,  he  began  business  for  himself  as  a  saloon-keeper.  In  1872,  he  be- 
came Notary  PubUo  ;  and  since  that  time,  besides  his  business  in  the  saloon,  has  acted  as  money-loaner, 
insurance  agent,  etc.  He  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  one  term.  Dec.  26,  1865,  Mr.  S.  was 
married  to  Miss  Amanda  Josephine  Heffner,  who  was  born  in  Little  York,  Penn.,  July  20,  1845 ;  her 
parents  were  Bavarians ;  Mr.  S.  has  had  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — William  E.,  born  Feb.  2, 
1867  ;  Frederick  Matthias,  Aug.  4,  1868  ;  Louise  Catharine,  April  3,  1870 ;  John  Michael  Bruno,  Oct! 
6,  1872;  and  Bertha  Sibilla,  Sept.  14,  1874;  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  born  Oct.  9,  1876,  died  Dee.  2, 
1876.     The  family  belong  to  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

GEORGE  SCHJLOTTHArER,  proprietor  of  the  Lake  City  House;  is  a  native  of 
Germany ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852;  after  living  in  several  different  cities  he  settled  in  MadLson 
in  June,  1857,  and  has  lived  here  ever  since.  Was  married  in  New  Orleans  in  1857,  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Parkham,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  sons — Oscar,  who  graduated  from  Northwestern  Business  College  in 
1880,  and  Julius,  who  clerks  for  his  father.  The  Lake  City  House  is  of  brick,  on  corner  of  Wilson  and 
East  Canal  streets ;  has  accommodations  for  twenty-five  boarders  and  guests,  and  was  built  in  1876. 
Patronage  includes  all  nationalities  ;  when  he  came  to  Madison  all  was  brush  and  unimproved  nature  where 
he  now  lives ;  he  had  traveled  in  many  States,  and  thought  Madison  the  most  beautiful  place  he  ever 
saw. 

WLRH.  DOROTA  SCHIiUNDT,  nee  Appell,  millinery  and  fancy  goods  at  No.  221  Main 
street,  and  notions  at  64  Williamson  street;  she  was  born  in  1822  in  Germany ,'and  learned  her  business  in 
that  country.  She  was  married,  July  26,  1850,  to  John  Schlundt — a  carriage-maker  by  trade,  who 
also  was  born  in  1822  in  Germany  ;  they  came  to  the  United  States  immediately  after  marriage  in  1850, 
and  settled  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  where  he  woi:ked  at  his  trade  eleven  years  ;  removed  to  Madison  in  spring  of 
1858,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  till  1875.  Mrs.  Schlundt  opened  a  millinery  store  in  1870,  and  has 
continued  the  business  with  increasing  patronage  to  the  present  date.  Family  are  Methodists.  They  have 
had  four  children — one,  Nicholas,  died  in  infancy ;  the  living  are  Emma  B.,  Philata  and  Johanna  D. 
The  oldest  daughter  married  A.  V.  Prentice,  a  railroad  man.  They  own  residence  No.  64  Williamson 
street.  She  employs  five  assistants ;  carries  a  large  stock  of  goods  and  has  an  extended  patronage,  both 
English  and  German. 

REV.  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  SCHMIDT,  President  and  First  Theological 
Professor  of  the  "  Norwegian  Lurheran  Seminary ;"  was  born  at  Leutenberg,  Germany,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1837  ;  came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1841 ;  was  educated  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  grad- 
uated in  1857,  from  Concordia  Seminary  ;  he  was  then  Pastor  two  years  of  the  German  Lutheran  Congre- 
gation at  Eden,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  then  two  years  in  charge  of  an  English  Lutheran  Church  in  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  from  1861  to  1872,  he  was  connected  with  the  Luther  College,  now  located  at  Decorah, 
Iowa,  which  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  Theological  Seminary  with  which  he  is  now  connected.  Prom 
1872  to  1876,  he  was  the  Norwegian  Professor  at  Concordia  Seminary — his  Alma  Mater.  Since  1876,  he 
has  been  President  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary.  Thirty-seven  young  men  during  the  past  year 
have  pursued  their  theological  studies  in  this  seminary,  and  four  have  graduated  in  the  full  course.  The 
seminary  was  once  owned  by  the  State,  and  known  as  the  "Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home."  President  Schmidt 
wap  married  in  1858,  to  Miss  Caroline  Allward,  of  Plato,  Cataraugus  Co.,  >J.  Y. ;  they  have  seven  chil- 
dren— Augustus  M.  and  Herman  T.  are  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  Concordia  College ;  the  remaining  five  are 
at  home,  namely,  Edward  W.,  Bertha  M.,  Clara  S.,  Otto  E.  and  Paul  G.  For  two  years  he  was  editor 
of  the  Imtheran.  Watchman,  and  for  six  years  county  editor  of  The  Kirketidende,  both  of  which  were 
published  at  Decorah,  Iowa  ;  he  is  now  publishing  the  German  monthly  named  Altes  and  Neunes ;  also 
publishes  occasional  pamphlets,  and  is  a  well-known  contributor  to  other  publications ;  he  has  a  library  of 
fiilly  two  thousand  volumes — mainly  theological  and  classical,  some  of  them  bearing  date  early  as  1524. 
One  volume  bears  the  autograph,  written  May  6,  1570,  of  "  Mathias  Flaoius  lUyrious,"  who  was  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Gena,  Germany ;  he  has  a  copy  of  the  Weimar  Bible,  known  as  the  "  Electoral  Princes 
Bible,"  published  in  1640 ;  its  size  is  the  largest  folio,  and  contains  about  two  thousand  pages  of  the 
thickest  paper ;  he  has  a  copy  of  the  first  original  edition  of  the  "  Book  of  Concord,"  which  contains  all 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ;  it  was  printed  in  1580  ;  he  has  several  volumes 
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of  American  History,  and  an  average  representation  of  works  on  general  literature,  but  for  the  amount  of 
ancient,  theological  Lutheran  works,  the  Professor's  library  is  said  to  be  equalled  by  only  two  other  private 
libraries  in  the  United  States  ;  he  is  a  man  of  large  mental  grasp,  and  is  notel  for  the  logical  clearness  of 
his  statements  of  doctrine  and  belief — for  solid  thinking  in  clear  language  devoid  of  all  verbal  ornamenta- 
tion; he  is  regarded  as  a  sound  theologian  and  an  able  defender  of  the  Lutheran  faith. 

PHIIilP  SCHOEJT,  proprietor  of  Capitol  bakery,  restaurant  and  saloon ;  is  the  son  of 
Peter  and  IMargaret  Shoen,  and  was  born  in  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine,  June  24,  1824 ;  came  to  America 
in  1847,  and  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.;  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1848,  and  worked  in  the  bakery 
business  for  five  years,  then  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  for  four  years  he  was  proprietor  of  ■'  Golden 
Star"  and  bakery.;  thence  he  went  to  Watertown,  Wis.,  and  was  for  two  and  one-half  years  engaged  in 
distillery  business ;  returning  to  Madison,  he  resumed  the  business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  and,  in 
1875,  built  his  present  building.  Mr.  S.  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Mary  Seelbernagel,  on  Jan. 
1, 1852  ;  she  died  Aug.  12,  1865;  by  this  marriage  there  were  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  viz.: 
Anna,  Clara,  Frank  and  Mary.  Mr.  S.  was  married  the  second  time  on  March  27,  1866,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Seelbernagel,  who  was  born  in  July,  1844 ;  by  this  marriage  there  are  five  children,  viz.:  Charlie, 
Theresa,  Katie,  Edward  and  William.     The  family  belong  to  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

JOSEPH  SCHWEIlVEffl,  ice-dealer,  Madison;  is  the  son  of  Bernard  and  Agnes 
Sehweincm,  and  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Rhine,  Germany,  April  5,  1830  ;  he  came  to  America  in 
1851,  and  landed  in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  July  of  that  year ;  before  leaving  his  native  country,  Mr.  S.  had 
learned  the  tailor's  trade,  and,  after  coming  to  this  country,  worked  at  it  for  several  years ;  he  began  his 
present  business  in  the  spring  of  1866  ;  he  puts  up  about  4,400  tons  of  ice  per  year.  Aug.  19,  1854, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Gertrude  Lerhar,  who  was  born  on  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  Feb.  18,  1838  ;  they 
have  had  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living,  viz.:  William,  Kate  (now  Mrs.  Schulkamp),  Minnie, 
Hubbard,  Josie,  Lena,  Johnnie  and  Sophia ;  Bernard  and  Annie  are  the  names  of  the  two  that  are  dead. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  belong  to  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

JACOB  SEEM  ANN,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  was  born  in  Laurvig,  Norway,  June  13,  1830  ; 
came  to  America  June  1,  1854 ;  was  at  Port  Washington,  in  county  offices,  until  September,  1855,  when 
came  to  Madison ;  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Norwegian  American  until  the  fall  of  1856  ;  was  in  the 
State  School  Land  Department  until  January,  1860  ;  then  was  Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  North  Star 
Newspaper  Association ;  also  worked  as  clerk  for  some  time ;  in  1865,  he  opened  an  office  for  prosecuting 
military  claims,  which  he  continued  till  1870;  he  was  then  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  re-elected 
five  times  since.  He  was  married  in  the  village  of  Black  Earth,  in  May,  1858,  to  Johanna  Marie  Bruns- 
berg,  a  native  of  Norway  ;  they  have  one  daughter,  Eleonora  K.;  they  lost  one  daughter,  Minnie,  who  died 
May  2,  1875,  aged  16  years. 

WILLIAM  ST.  SEYMOUR  is  a  son  of  Hon.  William  Seymour,  who  represented  the 
Twentieth  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress,  of  1835-37,  and  who  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1832  and  1834;  he  was  born  at  Binghamton,  Broome  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  April  22,  1808,  and  came  to  Madison  Jjin.  29,  1838,  and  has  resided  here  since  that  time  ;  he  has 
held  many  offices  in  the  town,  village,  city  and  county ;  he  was  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  was  the  first  Clerk  of  the  City  Council  in  1856.  Esquire  Seymour  is  still  living  at  Madi- 
son, and  is  a  well-known  and  esteemed  citizen  ;  for  many  years  he  has  sufiered  from  paralysis. 

SAMUEL  SHAW,  Superintendent  of  the  Madison  Public  Schools,  was  born  in  1842,  in 
Southern  Scotland  ;  he  came,  with  his  mother,  to  the  United  Stales  in  1852,  and  settled  in  Oshkosh, 
where  his  mother  still  resides ;  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Oshkosh,  and  afterward  taught 
several  years  in  the  same  city ;  traveled  one  year  in  Europe ;  then  was  four  years  Principal  of  Omro  High 
School,  Winnebago  Co.,  and,  from  1867  to  1871,  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that  county,  after- 
ward, he  was  two  years  Principal  of  the  Berlin  High  School.  In  1873,  he  was  called  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Madison,  Wis.,  which  position  he  has  since  retained.  Was  married,  in 
1865,  to  Miss  Louise  Webb,  of  Omro ;  they  have  two  children — Lula  and  Grsice.  He  was  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1872.  His  family  are  Presbyterians.  Largely  through  the  efficiency 
of  Superintendent  Shaw,  the  public  schools  of  Madison  are  thoroughly  graded  and  of  an  advanced 
standard. 

S.  L.  SHELDON,  dealer  in  agricultural  implements,  Madison  ;  he  was  born  in  Rupert,  Ben- 
nington Co.,  Vt.,  April  1,  1828  ;  he  spent  his  boyhood  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  Stephen  S.  Sheldon, 
assisting  him  in  carrying  it  on,  and,  at   times,  clerking  in   his  store,  up  to  the  age  of  24,  when,  having 
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determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled,  in  1854,  in  the  town  of 
Burke,  in  this  county,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  ]  68  acres,  part  of  it  being  in  Sec.  32,  and  part  in 
Sec.  33 :  there  were  only  seventeen  acres  under  the  plow,  the  balance  being  at  one  time  heavily  timbered, 
but  then  thickly  covered  with  an  underbrush  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high ;  he  afterward  added 
enough  to  make  his  farm  540  acres ;  he  set  out  an  orchard  of  over  one  thousand  trees,  put  out  about  two 
miles  of  shade-trees  and  built  about  the  same  amount  of  fencing  that  year,  and,  at  the  time  of  its  sale, 
had  cleared  250  acres.  Mr.  S.  taught  school  in  the  old  log  sehoolhouse,  which  was  one  of  the  first  dis- 
trict schools  ;  but,  in  1 855,  having  sold  that  part  of  his  farm  to  Alex  Lisk,  in  the  winter  he  taught  in  his 
own  log  cabin,  at  the  same  time  superintending  the  work  of  three  hired  men,  did  the  housework  and 
sawed  and  split  fire-wood  in  the  evening.  In  1856,  he  engaged  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements, 
and,  the  first  year,  sold  twenty-eight  reapers ;  his  business,  from  this  small  beginning,  steadily  increased, 
uutil,  at  the  present  time,  his  sales  from  his  warehouse  in  the  city  of  Madison  amount  to  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year ;  his  business  extends  over  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  Dakota  Territory,  being  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  Northwest.  The  first  reaper  trial  in  this 
section  occurred  on  the  farm  of  H.  P.  Hall,  of  Burke  Township,  and  between  Mr.  Porter,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  McCormick.  and  S.  L.  Sheldon,  of  Seymour  &  Morgan,  which  last  was  the  successful  machine. 
In  1857,  he  was  elected  Assessor,  and  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  oflSce  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  was  again  elected  to  fill  the  oflice.  During  this  year,  the  Legislature  changed  the  old  law  so 
as  to  require  the  Assessor  to  put  in  the  land  at  its  real  value.  So  sacredly  did  Mr.  S.  perform  his  duty 
that  the  result  showed  a  larger  increase  of  taxes.  Mr.  Sheldon  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  town  of  Burke.  In  1862,  he  moved  into  the  city  of  Madison, 
where,  besides  being  engaged  in  his  preseot  extensive  business,  he  also  looks  after  some  fifty  farms,  scat- 
tered over  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Miss  Frances  Bel- 
den  (daughter  of  Daniel  Belden,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  and  sister  of  C.  A.  Belden,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Madison),  to  whom  he  was  married  in  September,  1856  ;  she  died,  leaving  three  children,  one  now 
living,  a  daughter,  Minnie  B,.,  and  two  since  deceased,  David  and  Katie.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Anna 
K,.  Clark  (daughter  of  GriflBn  Clark,  an  old  settler  of  the  town  of  Oregon,'  Dane  Co.),  to  whom  he 
was  married  May  6,  1869;  they  have  two  children,  both  living,  a  daughter,  G-eorgie  R.,  and  a  son, 
Henry  T. 

ROBERT  Cr.  SIEBECKER,  attorney  at  law  ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Sumter,  Sauk  Co. 
Wis.,  Oct.  17,  1854;  that  was  his  home  until  he  came  to  Madison,  in  August,  1872,  and  entered  a  pri- 
vate school,  which  he  attended  for  two  years  ;  then  he  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he 
graduated  from  the  scientific  department.  Class  of  1878,  and  graduated  from  the  law  department  in  June, 
1880 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1879.  Was  married  in  Madison,  May  15,  1879,  to 
Josephine  La  Follette ;  she  was  born  in  the  town  of  Primrose,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  Mr.  S.  is  the  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Christina  f  Graf)  Siebecker,  both  natives  of  Central  Prussia  ;  they  came  to  Sumter  in  1851.  His 
father  still  resides  there  ;  mother  died  April  15,  1876. 

C  F.  SLiIGHTAM,  joint  proprietor  of  restaurant,  Madison,  Wis.;  was  born  in  Madison,  Wis., 
Feb.  25,  1853,  and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Ann  Slightam,  w'ho  came  from  England;  Mr.  S.'s  father  kept 
the  first  meat-market  ever  opened  in  Madison,  Wis.;  he  died  in  1855.  Mr.  S.  was  for  eight  years  a  clerk 
in  the  crockery  store  of  R.  S.  Garlick,  and  then  forming,  in  August,  1878,  a  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  Robert  Slightam,  began  the  business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  Oct.  21,  1873,  he  married  Miss 
Sadie  Francomb,  who  was  born  Sept.  11, 1854;  they  have  one  child — Clarence  Howard,  who  was  born 
Sept.  30,  1876.  They  belong  to  the  Episcopalian  Church.  Mr.  S.  is  a  member  of  the  ■'  Lake  City 
Guards." 

HOIV.  WIIililAffl  B.  SMITH,  Governor,  born  in  Scotland  June  18, 1 824.  Came  to  America 
in  early  childhood.  Came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849  and  located  at  Fox  Lake,  having  previously  resided  m 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  Oakland  Co.,  Mich.  In  1872,  he  removed  from  Fox  Lake  to  Milwaukee. 
Was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1851  and  1871,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  the  latter  year. 
Was  State  Senator  in  1858  and  1859,  and  also  in  1864  and  1865.  Served  as  State  Treasurer  in  1866, 
1867,  1868  and  1869.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  from  1858  to  1876, 
and  was  a  Director  of  the  State  Prison  from  1874  to  1878.  In  1877,  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1879. 

JAUfES  Q.  SMITH,  veterinary  surgeon  ;  boarding  and  livery  stable,  five  doors  below  Fisher's 
furniture  rooms.  Was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1839.  Has  lived  in  Wisconsin  since  1842.  His  father 
was  a  teacher  in  public   schools   in   Patna,  Scotland,  for  thirty  years.     President  McCosh,  of  Prmceton 
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College,  was  his  father's  pupil.  James  Q.'  graduated,  in  1867,  from  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago. 
His  residence,  for  many  years,  was  in  Columbia  County,  being  engaged  in  business  for  twenty  years  in 
Portage ;  six  years  in  Sun  Prairie.  Came  to  Madison  in  1875.  Married  in  Portage  City,  in  1861,  Miss 
Quimby.  Have  had  four  children,  who  are  all  dead  but  one,  a  daughter,  Jessie.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member 
of  the  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  is  Past  Grand  of  Amieitia  Lodge,  No.  166,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  of  Sun  Prairie.  His 
residenee  is  on  the  corner  of  Pinckney  and  Wilson  streets.  He  is  the  leading  veterinay  surgeon  in  Madison, 
and  has  an  increasing  patronage. 

BUFUS  B.  SMITH,  bom  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  March  1,  1846.  Was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. Went  to  Warren,  Penn.,  from  college  in  1867.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  Pennsylvania,  Nov. 
23, 1869  ;  and  engaged  in  practice  at  Warren  until  September,  1871,  when  he  came  to  Madison,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  practice  here  ever  since.  He  was  City  Attorney  from  the  spring  of  1878  to  the  spring 
of  1880.  Enlisted  in  Co.  F,  2d  Conn.  Heavy  Artillery,  Sept.  14,  1864,  and  served  until  July  7,  1865, 
and  was  wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1864.  Married  Oct.  13, 1869,  at  Warren,  Penn., 
to  Mary  Clemens.     They  have  one  child — Mary  E.,  born  in  Warren. 

W.  LA  FAYETTE  SUITH,  attorney  and  counselor  at  law ;  office  on  Main  street,  in 
Darwiu  Clark's  new  block.  He  was  born  in  Medina,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1838.  He  is  the 
son  of  Judge  R.  Smith,  a  prominent  pioneer  and  Circuit  Judge  of  Medina  Co.,  Ohio.  The  Judge  was 
wealthy  and  influential,  but  became  dissipated  and  divorced ;  a  few  years  afterward  the  Washingtonian 
movement  reached  and  reformed  him.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  when  five  years  of  age,  was  present  at 
the  marriage  of  his  parents— his  own  father  and  mother.  This  reunion  took  place  under  an  immense 
canvas  tent,  which  was  obtained  at  Cleveland  for  that  purpose,  and  was  witnessed  by  fully  five  thousand 
people,  the  Judge,  after  his  reformation,  having  become  famous  as  a  temperance  lecturer.  Soon  after 
his  second  marriage  his  parents  came  West ;  stopped  one  year  in  Chicago  ;  afterward,  awhile  in  Kenosha, 
■and  then  settled  in  Madison.  Mr.  Smith  was  educated  at  the  Wisconsin  State  University.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1860,  to  Miss  Ella  Foster,  daughter  of  Hon.  H.  L.  Foster,  ex-member  of  the  General  Assembly 
from  Dane  County.  They  have  four  sons — Charles  F.,  Perley  Cothren,  Goldwin  and  Rublee.  His  resi- 
dence is  on  the  corner  of  Bast  Canal  and  Wilson  streets.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  George 
B  Smith,  and  has  practiced  law  in  Madison  since  1860,  with  the  exception  of  one  year — a  portion  of  1875 
and  1876 — when  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  Europe.  Some  published  letters  of  his  interesting  experience 
■attracted  general  attention.  He  has  accepted  no  civil  office,  and  is  not  a  member  of  any  secret  society  or 
church.  He  has  been  an  energetic  and  persistent  practitioner,  and  has  secured  professional  and  pecuniary 
success.     His  frankness  and  candor  are  well  known,  and  his  integrity  is  unquestioned. 

HOLDEN  SNEIili,  dealer  in  real  estate,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1825,  in  Manlius,  Onondago  Co., 
N.  Y, ;  son  of  Holden  and  Polly  Farr  Snell,  farmers  in  New  York  State.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town.  He  was  five  years  in  the  produce  oommisson  business  in  Ohio.  Was  married, 
April  5,  1853;  to  Miss  Isabella  Gardner,  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Isaac  Gardner,  a  merchant  of 
Logan  Co  ,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1853,  he  built  a  home  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orphans'  Home — now  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary.  In  the  spring  of  1854  be,  with  his  family,  entered  into  their  new  home, 
which  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Third  Ward,  on  Third  Lake  Ridge.  Mr.  Snell  was  two  years  agent 
fcr  Gov.  Farwell  in  the  sale  of  his  immense  tracts  of  land  in  and  about  Madison.  From  1857  to  1867  he 
lived  on  his  80-acre  farm  in  the  township  of  Madison;  this  farm  he  improved  and  ornamented — 'twas 
then  wild  land,  now  that  vicinity  is  a  beautiful  cluster  of  civilized  homes.  Since  1867  he  has  lived  in  the 
<i'y ;  has  huilt  and  fitted  up  fully  a  dozen  homes.  For  several  years  he  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Madison  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  For  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  reclaiming 
nearly  five  acres  of  marsh — has  filled  in  over  17,000  loads,  and  it  will  soon  be  ready  for  use,  making  a  valua- 
ble addition  both  to  the  business  and  residence  portion  of  Madison.  He  owns  considerable  real  estate  in  this 
city,  and  has  expended  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  time  in  improving  property  in  Madison. 
He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  of  fiile  executive  ability  and  liberal  public  spirit.  Has  five  children — Mag- 
g'e  B.;  I,  Gardner,  a  drug  clerk  in  Madison ;  James  Willard,  a  Junior  in  Wisconsin  University ;  J.  Hol- 
den and  Natalie  Ernestine,  at  home.  Family  are  Congregation alists.  He  has  held  no  political  office  ; 
Belongs  to  no  secret  society.  He  is  strictly  temperate ;  his  has  been  a  busy  life,  making  waste  places  "  to 
hud  and  blossom."     He  is  thoughtful  and  philosophical. 

HARVEY  D.  SNOW,  foreman  of  State  Journal  press-room,  was  born  in  Fredonia,  Chautau- 
qua Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2,  1826 ;  at  the  age  of  18,  he  learned  his  trade  in  Bufialo,  in  the  old  Pilot  office,  B. 
■4.  Manchester,  proprietor :  his  father,  William  Snow,  was  a  printer,  and  young  Harvey's  earliest  labors 
■were  m  a  printing  office.     He  came  West  in  1849,  and  remained  three  years  in  Beloit,  then  four  years  in 
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St.  Anthony's  Falls,  Minn.,  and  then,  in  1857,  located  in  Madison ;  his  first  work  was  in  the  office  of  the 
Wisconsin  Patriot,  S.  D.  Carpenter,  editor  and  proprietor.  Was  seven  years  with  the  Democrat;  was 
nearly  three  years  express  messenger  between  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  He  was  married,  Deo. 
31,  1854,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  to  Miss  Matilda  K.  Markell,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio;  they  have  had  six 
children — Katie  (deceased),  died  at  the  age  of  14;  Charles  C,  died  in  infancy;  William  H.,  died  in 
childhood;  the  living  are  Carrie  B.,  Clinton  M.  and  Sanford  I.;  the  oldest  daughter  is  married  and  living 
in  Newark,  Ohio.  In  November,  1878,  he  was  engaged  in  the  pressroom  of  the  State  Journal  office,  and, 
since  January,  1880,  has  been  foreman  of  the  same ;  is  a  member  of  Madison  Lodge,  No.  5,  A.,  F,  &  A. 
M.;  the  family  affiliate  with  the  M.  E.  Church ;  residence,  corner  Mifflin  and  Butler  streets ;  is  a  skilled 
mechanic. 

GEOROE  SOEIiCH,  of  the  firm  of  Rhodes  &  Co.,  meat-market,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was  born 
in  Bavaria,  Germany,  March  26,  1837  ;  he  is  the  son  of  Christopher  and  Barbara  Soelch,  who  are  both 
still  living  in  Germany.  Mr.  Soelch  came  to  America  in  1851,  and  lived  in  Chicago,  engaged  in  his  pres- 
ent business  as  butcher,  until  he  went  to  Madison  in  the  fall  of  1857  ;  upon  first  going  to  Madison,  he 
opened  a  meat-market,  and  continued  thus  until,  in  1865,  he  formed  the  present  partnership.  Sept. 
3,  1871,  he  wag  married,  in  Madison,  to  Miss  Harriet  Kastner,  who  was  born  May  26,  1850,  in  Bavaria, 
Germany.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soelch  belong  to  the  German  Liitheran  Church. 

DAVID  T.  SORENSEIV,  of  the  firm  of  Sorensen,  Fredricksen  &  Fish,  proprietors  of  Mad- 
ison Planing  Mill  and  Lumber  Yard,  also  contractors  and  builders ;  was  born  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in 
1831,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  and,  after  spending  a  few  months  in  Chicago,  he  settled  in 
Madison  in  the  spring  of  1855,  which  place  has  since  been  his  home.  He  was  married,  July  9,  1854 
(the  day  before  embarking  for  America),  to  Miss  Jaooben  Petersen,  a  native  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark; 
they  have  three  boys  and  three  girls,  all  born  in  Madison ;  his  residence  is  on  Johnson  street ;  he  is  man- 
ager of  the  mill,  which  is  located  on  Dayton  street,  and  at  present  gives  employment  to  thirty  men;  is  fur- 
nished with  all  modern  machinery  needed  for  doing  all  kinds  of  work  in  wood.  This  firm  built  the  main 
building  of  the  Oshkosh  Asylum,  and  also  the  main  building  and  south  wing  of  the  Elgin  Insane  Asylum, 
and  many  other  buildings  outside  of  Dane  Co.;  they  erected  the  Park  Hotel,  Congregational  Church,  Sec- 
ond Ward  Schoolhouse,  Fifth  Ward  Schoolhouse,  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  and  a  number  of  business 
blocks  in  Madison;  they  built  seventeen  stores  and  other  buildings  in  1871.  Mr.  Sorensen's  family 
are  Presbyterians ;  he  is  a  Knight  Templar ;  he  never  accepted  any  political  honors ;  his  business  calls 
for  all  his  time  and  energies ;  in  politics,  he  is  a  conservative  Independent ;  the  firm  are  prosperous  and 
useful  citizens. 

PHILIP  L.  SPOOIVBR,  JR.  Was  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.,  Jan.  13, 
1847  ;  resided  there  until  his  parente,  Philip  L.  and  Lydia  (Coit)  Spocner,  removed  with  their  family 
to  Madison,  in  June,  1859  ;  has  lived  here  ever  since;  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  State  Uni- 
versity ;  after  leaving  school,  in  1867,  he  engaged  in  the  fire  and  life  insurance  business,  which  he  followed 
until  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1880.  Has  been 
Alderman  of  the  Fourth  Ward,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  was  elected  Mayor  in  1880. 

JOHIV  H.  STARK,  grocer  and  saloon-keeper,  Madison,  Wis. ;  is  the  son  of  John  and  Helen 
Stark,  and  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Rhine,  Germany.  Sept.  23,  1838  ;  came  from  Germany  to  Milwau- 
kee in  1846 ;  by  trade,  Mr.  S.  is  a  carpenter  and  contractor,  and,  after  coming  to  Milwaukee,  worked  at 
his  trade  in  that  city  for  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  bought 
out  the  location  he  now  occupies  ;  he  re-built  the  German  Catholic  Church  of  Madison  ;  also  put  up  sev- 
eral other  buildings.  June  22,  1861,  Mr.  S.  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Bullesbach,  who  was  born  in  Rhine 
Province,  Germany,  May  18,  1842;  they  have  had  eight  children,  of  whom  seven  are  living — Helena  K., 
Mary  Matilda,  Frank,  Eddie,  Josephine,  Rosa  and  Johnnie.  The  family  belong  to  the  German  Catholic 
Church.  While  living  in  Milwaukee,  Mr.  S.  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  City 
Council. 

CHRISTIAN  R.  STEIN,  lumberman ;  was  born  in  1829,  at  Bischofsheim,  Germany ;  he 
graduated  in  the  college  of  that  village,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Baden  Revolution ;  in  1849,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  and  remained  in  New  York  for  about  a  year,  and  during  that  time  learned  the 
cooper's  trade  at  Rochester ;  he  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1850,  and  worked  at  his  trade  till  1852,  when  he 
went  to  California  to  try  his  fortune  in  mining  ;  he  experiencrd  the  trials  and  hardships  of  a  miner's  life 
while  in  the  Golden  State,  but  when  he  returned  to  Milwaukee,  in  1855,  he  was  able  to  begin  business  on 
his  own  account.  His  mining  speculation  had  "  panned  out "  satisfactorily,  and  he  married  Frances  Bau- 
mann,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  removed  to  Madison  in  1854,  where  he  opened  a  soap  factory  and  con- 
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tinned  to  conduct  it  for  eight  years  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  started  in  the  grocery  business,  and  after 
a  time  added  the  lumber  business  ;  he  sold  his  grocery  store  in  January,  1880,  and  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  lumber.  Mr.  S.  is  rather  independent  in  politics,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  from  the  Third  Ward,  having  been  elected  by  both  parties.  He  is  an  upright  business  man  and  a 
good  citizen,  and  has,  by  his  judicious  management  of  his  business,  amassed  a  handsome  competency.  His 
children  are  Theckla,  born  July  12,  1857 ;  C.  Hedwig,  Oct.  27,  1859  ;  Bertha  V.,  Sept.  23,  1862  ; 
Ottilia,  Jan.  27,  1866,  and  Ida  P.,  Oct.  21,  1871. 

JOSEPH  AXTON  STEINLE,  saloon-keeper;  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Prancisca 
(Keohnle)  Steinle,  and  was  born  in  Masenbach-housen,  Oberamt,  Brackenheim,  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg, 
German  Empire,  on  July  7, 1838  ;  he  came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1840,  and  settled  in  Lancaster, 
Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio ;  in  June,  1846,  they  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  S.  worked  in  a  soda- 
water  factory  in  that  place  for  four  years ;  in  February,  1856,  he  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  went  into 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Caspar  Mayer,  with  whom  he  remained  for  about  sixteen  years  ;  in  1876,  he  began  tho 
business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  Mr.  S.  belonged  to  the  fire  department  of  Madison  from  its  organisa- 
tion until  1875  ;  in  1866,  he  was  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  department,  and,  at  various  times,  held  other 
offices  in  the  company  ;  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  also  a  member  of  the  Druids,  and  of  Madison,  No.  2,  Relief 
Association,  of  which  body  he  was  President  in  1878-79  ;  In  1879,  Mr.  S.  was  elected  Alderman  of  tha 
Third  Ward,  for  a  term  of  two  years  ;  he  is  at  present  Senior  Alderman.  Oct.  20,  1860,  Mr.  S.  was 
married  to  Miss  Dorothea  Margaretta  Langeneckhardt,  who  was  born  Jan.  9,  1838,  at  Wilgersdorff,  Kreis 
Siegen,  Province  of  Westphalia,  Prussia  ,  they  have  had  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living — Lizzie, 
born  Aug.  7,  1861,  died  Oct.  9,  1865J  ;  Joseph  Edward,  born  July  5,  1863  ;  George  Anton,  born  Sept. 
10,  1865;  Emllle  Therissa,  born  Aug.  14,  1867  ;  William,  born  Oct.  6,  1869  ;  an  infant,  born  Sept.  18, 
1871,  and  died  unnamed,  Sept.  24,  1871 ;  Josephine,  born  Oct.  12,  1872  ;  Catharine,  born  Oct.  8,  1874, 
and  Leo,  born  July  7, 1879. 

JOHN  W.  STERLrlXG,  PH.  D.,  JLL,.  D.,  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the 
organization  of  the  first  faculty  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1848 ;  he  was  born 
in  Wyoming  Co.,  Penn.,  July  17,  1816  ;  his  academic  education  was  obtained  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
after  fitting  for  college  he  delayed  entering  upon  the  college  course,  but  for  three  years  turned  his  attention 
to  the  law,  studied  two  years  In  the  office  of  Judge  Woodward,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  but  never  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  profession  ;  at  the  age  of  21,  he  entered  the  Sophmore  class  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1840  ;  he  was  Principal  of  Wilkesbarre  Academy  one 
year,  and  then  resigned  to  enter  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton,  N.  J.;  he  completed  this  course 
in  the  spring  of  1844 ;  he  officiated  as  tu'or  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  afterward  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary labors  in  Pennsylvania ;  Prof  Sterling  came  to  Wisconsin  in  July,  1846 ;  he  served  one  year  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  and  was  a  resident  of  that  city  when  called  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  from  1860,  up  to  1865,  he  was  Dean  of  the  faculty  ;  in  1865,  he  was  elected 
Vice  Chancellor,  and,  in  1869,  he  was  elected  thePirstVlcePresident  of  the  university,  which  office  he  still 
holds ;  in  addition  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics,  he  filled  those  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  from 
the  time  instruction  wag  first  given  in  those  studies  down  to  1874,  when  they  were  assigned  to  others ; 
nearly  eight  years  he  has  been  Acting  Chancellor  during  the  thirty-one  years  of  his  faithful  service,  which 
covers  the  entire  period  of  the  university's  corporate  existence ;  of  his  ability  in  the  class-room,  hundreds 
of  students  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  are  witnesses ;  his  methods  produce  satisfactory 
results,  for,  as  an  Instructor,  he  is  confcientious,  prompt,  painstaking  and  accurate  ;  as  acting  head  of  the 
university,  he  ruled  with  a  firm  but  kindly  hand,  and,  by  precept  and  example,  stimulated  all  the  classes  to 
a  higher  culture  and  a  nobler  manhood  ;  while  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  did  not  neglect  his 
class-room  duties ;  during  one  term,  in  1866,  in  the  absence  of  the  tutor,  he  voluntarily  took  charge  of  the 
preparatory  department,  in  addition  to  his  other  college  duties,  hearing  some  ten  recitations  dally. 

Owing  to  protracted  severe  labors,  his  nervous  system  gave  way,  and  his  health  was  so  impaired  that, 
in  June,  1874,  the  Regents  gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  ;  three  months  of  this  time,  during 
tne  summer  vacation,  he  spent  In  Europe  ;  he  returned  with  greatly  Improved  health  and  entered  upon  his 
university  duiles,  having  been  absent  from  his  classes  only  four  weeks  ;  this  brief  absence  is  the  only 
vacation  he  has  taken  since  the  organization  of  the  university  in  1849.  Prof  Sterling  was  married,  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1851,  to  Miss  Harriett  Dean,  of  Raynham,  Mass. ;  they  have  had  eight  children, 
ye  ot  whom  died  in  childhood  ;  the  three  living  are  Grace  P.,  Susan  A.  and  Charles  G. ;  the  youngest 
daughter  graduated  from  the  university  in  1879,  with  the  second  honors  of  her  class  ;  and  the  son  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1880,  with  the  first  honors.     In  1866,  Prof  Sterling  received  from  his  alma  mater 
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the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  the  same  year  from  Lawrence  University,  at  Appleton, 
Wis.,  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honors  worthily  bestowed  upon  a  successful  teacher,  high-minded  citizen 
and  Christian  gentleman  ;  his  public  addresses  are  characterized  by  scientific  accuracy,  combined  with 
solidity  and  purity,  both  of  thought  and  diction.  In  1869,  he  was  offered  the  Presidency  of  a  college  near 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  he  has  often  been  gratefully  named  by  the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution, as  one  of  unquestioned  fitness  to  receive  the  highest  official  dignity  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Prof.  Sterling's  unselfish  devotion  to  the  university,  through  evil  as  well  as  good  report ;  his  faithful 
stewardship,  uniforilily  rendered,  whether  as  Professor'or  as  chief  officer,  have  endeared  him  in  a  marked 
and  peculiar  way,  nut  only  to  those  immediately  connected  with  the  institution,  but  to  its  friends  every- 
where. 

F.  M.  STEWART,  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Eaton, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near  Morrisville ;  he  resided  there  until  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  August,  1850, 
locating  for  a  short  time  at  Ft.  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co. ;  in  the  spring  of  1851,  he  removed  to  Oak 
Grove,  Dodge  Co.,  and  was  engaged  in  clerking  there  one  year ;  was  also  in  the  same  business  one  year 
at  Portage  ;  in  August,  1853,  he  removed  to  Newport,  Sauk  Co.,  and  followed  clerking  there  until  1858; 
was  elected  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court  for  Sauk  Co.  the  fall  of  1859  ;  re-elected  twice  ;  was  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  from  1863  to  1866;  practiced  law  in  Baraboo  until  1870^  when  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court. 

DR.  W.  D.  STILLM  Allf,  dentist ;  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30, 1841  ; 
came  from  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Madison  in  February,  1873.  Enlisted  in  Co.  C,  44th 
N.  Y.  V.  I.,  known  as  the  "  Ellsworth  Avengers,"  in  August,  1861 ;  served  eighteen  months  and  was 
mustered  out  on  account  of  disability.  Married  at  West  Winfield,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1865, 
Mary  E.  Fairchild,  a  native  of  Winfield.  Since  coming  to  Madison,  and  for  fifteen  years  previous,  the 
Doctor  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

LORENZO  D.  STONE,  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  at  Madison  ;  born  in  September,  1832,  in  New  Hampshire.  Was  married,  in  1853,  to  Miss  Eliza 
A.  Stratton,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  ;  they  have  two  sons,  one,  W.  L.,  is  in  the  general  ciffice  at  Milwaukee,  and 
the  other,  C.  E.,  is  in  the  freight  office  at  La  Crosse ;  family  affiliate  with  the  Congregational  Church ;  he 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  April,  1855,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  old  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad 
on  the  1st  of  October  of  the  same  year ;  he  was  clerk  a  few  years  and  then  appointed  agent,  the  position 
he  has  since  held  ;  has  now  charge  also  of  the  East  Madison  Station.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has  served 
the  railroad  and  traveling  public  at  this  station.  Has  several  years  been  Alderman  of  the  Fourth  Ward, 
and  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  County  Board.  Owns  the  residence  No.  83  Main  street,  and.  also  owns 
a  farm  of  265  acres  in  the  townships  of  Madison  and  Fitchburg,  which  he  superintends  ;  it  is  devoted 
mainly  to  general  stock-raising  ;  has  47  thoroughbred  and  grade  Durhaius,  fully  50  Cotswold  sheep,  and 
100  hogs,  mostly  of  the  Poland-China  breed  ;  he  cuts  100  tons  of  tame  hay,  and  25  to  50  tons  of  marsh 
hay,  and  rents  50  acres  of  the  plow  land  ;  the  entire  farm  is  available,  except  25  acres  of  woodland ;  has 
thrifty  orchards;  land  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  is  now  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of  all  kinds 
adapted  to  this  latitude  ;  has  a  substantial  brick  farmhouse,  good  barns  and  farming  implements  ;  he  farms 
both  for  recreation  and  profit,  and  combines  the  qualities  of  a  practical  and  book  farmer.  Mr.  Stone  is  a 
popular  official  and  a  respected  citizen. 

THOMAS  STONE,  Supervisor  of  the  Male  Department  of  the  Wisconsin  Hospital  for  the 
Insane ;  he  is  son  of  the  late  Richard  Stone,  a  prominent  farmer  and  also  Postmaster  of  Freshford, 
Kilkenny  Co.,  Ireland;  he  was  born  in  1844,  and  was  educated  in  the  parochial  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  also  in  the  Pococke  Institution,  which  is  an  endowed  school.  In  1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Hogan,  of  his  native  town,  who  died  in  September,  1872,  leaving  five  children— Anna  J., 
Sarah,  Richard  M.,  Robert  and  Thomas  V.  ;  all  are  in  school  at  Milwaukee ;  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  May,  1870,  and  settled  in  Madison  and  received  employment  in  the  State  Hospital  1°  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year;  was  an  attendant  for  six  years,  and  since  the  1st  of  October,  1876, he  has  filled  the 
office  of  Supervisor  of  the  Male  Department.  He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  is  an  Episcopalian ;  hM  no 
blood  relatives  in  America  except  his  children  ;  he  has  two  brothers  in  Ireland  and  two  sisters  m  Aus- 
tralia ;  he  took  out  his  naturalization  papers  as  soon  after  his  arrival  as  the  law  would  permit,  and  he 
is  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  His  superior  officers  report  him  as  competent  and 
reliable. 

JAMES  R.  STUART,  artist;  was  born  Feb.  9,  1834,  in  Beaufort,  S.  C. ;  he  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Francis  Stuart,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  South  CaroUna  in  1745  ;  he  was  educatea 
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ID  the  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  in  the  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  From  early  childhood  he  had  a  passion  for  drawing ;  he  spent  one  season  in  the  studio 
of  Joseph  Ames,  in  Boston  ;  studied  two  years  in  Munich  and  Carlsruhe,  Baden,  G-ermany  ;  returned  to  his 
native  State,  ia  May,  1861,  and  served  during  the  war  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Confederate  Army  ; 
opened  a  studio  in  St.  Louis,  in  1868,  where  he  remained  four  years;  in  1872,  he  settled  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  this  city  has  since  been  his  home,  with  the  exception  of  two  seasons,  as  art  instructor  in  the 
Milwaukee  College,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  was  married,  in  1875,  to  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Jacobs,  nee  Mul- 
holland,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  family  are  Episcopalian  ;  he  is  art  instructor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin ; 
his  studio  is  in  Browns'  Block,  Madison.     His  specialty  is  portraits  and  gienre  painting. 

EDWIN  SUMIirER  was  bom  in  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  Sept.  23,  1841 ;  lived  there  until  about 
4  years  of  age,  when  his  parents  moved  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1856,  when  his  mother, 
Jane  Sumner,  came  with  two  daughters  and  one  son  to  Wisconsin  ;  has  resided  in  Madison  since  1856  ; 
was  with  Dunning  &  Payne  three  months,  Wright  &  Payne  two  and  one-half  years ;  then  the  firm  of 
Dunning,  Jones  &  Sumner  was  organized,  which  continued  from  Feb.  10,  1859,  to  Feb.  10,  1862  ;  since 
then  the  firm  has  been  Dunning  &  Sumner.  He  married  in  Madison,  Sept.  6,  1864,  Mary  Annette  Dun- 
ning; have  one  son  living,  Louis  Dunning,  born  Nov.  7,  1870  ;  lost  one  daughter,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
16  months.     Mr,  Sumner  is  a  member  of  the  A.,  F.  &.  A.  M.,  and  of  the  Congregational  Church 

mRS.  ElilZA  J.  SWAIN,  nee  Tarrey  ;  born  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1813  ;  was  reared  in 
Hartland,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  married,  in  1833,  to  William  J.  Swain,  who  died  in  1 866.  He  was  a  black- 
smith by  trade;  they  came  with  teams  from  York  State,  bringing  five  children,  and  arrived  in  Madison  on 
the  22d  of  November,  1843  ;  he  worked  several  years  in  Madison,  at  plow-making  and  horseshoeing,  his  shop 
being  where  Turner's  Hall  now  is.  Many  years  of  his  later  life  were  spent  on  his  farm  in  Sun  Prairie, 
Tfhere  he  died ;  they  had  eleven  children  all  of  whom  are  now  living  ;  ten  children  are  married,  and  reside 
in  six  different  States ;  names  of  children  are  Julia  A.,  James  R.,  Eomanzo  V.,  Laverna  0.,  Viola  R.,  Arvilla 
F.,  Cynthia  L.,  John  T.,  Eliza  L.,  Flora  L.  and  Nellie  M.  After  death  of  Mr.  S.  the  family  returned  to 
Madison  to  enjoy  its  educational  advantages.     The  family  are  Methodists. 

MAGNUS  SWENSON,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  at  the  Wisconsin  State  University;  was  born  in 
Norway  April  12, 1854  ;  at  the  age  of  14,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Janesville,  Wis. ;  was 
educated  in  schools  of  Norway,  and  was  one  year  at  Janesville  public  school ;  afterward  spent  six  years  in 
blacksmith-shop  of  Chicago  and  North-Western  Railroad,  at  Janesville ;  when  he  had  saved  sufficient 
■funds  he  entered  preparatory  department  of  Wisconsin  University  and  spent  five  years  on  scientific  studies, 
especially  of  chemistry,  and  graduated,  Class  1880  ;  he  was  awarded  second  honors  in  general  scholarship 
arid  a  "  special  honor  "  in  chemistry  ;  the  topic  of  his  graduating  thesis  was  the  "  Well  Water  of  Madison." 
The  subject  was  chosen  alone  for  the  reason  of  being  one  of  great  importance  and  interest  to  the  people  of 
Madison.  The  water  was  taken  from  fifty  different  wells  from  various  parts  of  the  the  city,  and  was 
thorouihly  analyzed  for  organic  impurities,  and  the  results  were  of  such  interest  that  the  Common  Council 
employed  him  to  make  a  more  extended  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  city;  he  has  made  complete  quanti- 
tative analyses  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  specimens  of  water  from  various  sections  of  the  city,  and 
a  partial  analysis  of  nearly  three  hundred  samples  brought  him  by  interested  citizens ;  immediately  after 
graduating,  the  Regents  elected  him  assistant  in  chemistry,  and,  associated  with  Prof.  Daniells,  his  skillful 
labors  have  caused  much  attention  to  be  given  sanitary  influences  in  general,  and  have  aroused  the  citizens 
to  the  vast  importance  of  pure  water ;   all  concede  his  scientific  ability  and  the  accuracy  of  his  analysis. 

WILLIAM  R.  TAYLOR,  was  bom  in  Connecticut  July  10,  1820.  His  mother,  a  native 
01  hcotland,  died  three  weeks  after  his  birth.  When  about  6  years  of  age  his  father,  a  sea  captain,  was 
lost  at  sea  with  his  vessel.  Thence  forward,  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  under  severe 
guardianship  in  place  of  parental  care  and  affection,  and,  too,  amid  the  additional  hardships  and  depriva- 
tions of  pioneer  life.  He  received  very  slight  instruction  at  a  country  school,  three  miles  distant,  untU 
nearly  16  years  of  age,  when  his  enterprising  spirit  prompted  him  to  seek  a  better  fortune  by  first  securing 
an  education.  In  this  struggle,  without  money  or  friends,  he  acquired  a  good  academic  education,  sup- 
porting himself  by  intervals  of  manual  labor,  chiefly  during  harvest  seasons  or  in  chopping  cord-wood.  He 
■JCMved  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  third  term  of  the  sophomore  year  in  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
•  J  ■,  but  was  unable  to  enter  upon  the  course  owing  to  his  straightened  circumstances.  On  the  very 
ay  that  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  member  left  for  Schenectady  to  complete  their  collegiate  course,  he 
'fent  into  the  sugar  bush,  and  with  his  own  hands  and  a  team  to  haul  wood  and  sap,  made.  1,100  pounds 
*  8ugar  and  two  barrels  of  molasses,  with  which  to  pay  tuition  and  board  bills  already  contracted.     We 
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next  find  him  conducting  a  select  school,  then  an  academy.  In  1840,  he  moved  to  Elyrla,  Lorain  Co. 
Ohio,  where  he  joined  a  class  of  forty- five  young  men  preparing  for  teaching.  About  this  time  the  school 
authorities  of  La  Porte ,  in  that  State,  were  oflFering  an  extra  price  for  any  teacher  who  would  assume  con- 
trol of  and  manage  their  public  school — a  school  which  had  become  a  terror  because  of  the  reputation  of 
the  pupils  for  disorder  and  violence.  During  the  previous  year,  three  excellent  teachers  had  failed  in  the 
undertaking,  so  that  the  school  was  entirely  broken  up.  This  was  an  opportunity  young  Taylor  coveted. 
During  the  third  winter  under  his  management,  it  became  the  premium  school  of  the  county.  We  next 
find  him  running  a  grist-mill,  saw-mill  and  cupola  furnace.  Failing  in  health  from  over-work,  he  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  reading  medicine,  and,  in  the  winter  of  1845-46,  attended  a  five  months'  course  of  lect- 
ures and  clinical  instruction  at  the  Medical  College  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  his  residence  in  Ohio  he 
was  elected  Captain  (receiving  every  vote  of  the  company),  afterward  a  Colonel  in  the  Ohio  militia.  In 
the  fall  of  1848,  Taylor  came  to  Wisconsin  with  a  four-horse  team  and  a  load  of  goods  for  trade  in  the 
pineries.  He  settled  on  the  farm  in  Cottage  Grove  on  which  he  now  resides.  His  life  for  many  years  was 
one  of  great  activity  and  unceasing  toil.  He  was  married  in  1842,  to  Catharine  Hurd,  also  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  a  highly  intelligent  lady,  by  whom  he  had  three  children — daughters — one,  dying  young; 
one  graduated  from  the  State  University  with  high  honors,  then  married  R.  M.  Bashford,a  leading  lawyer 
in  Madison;  the  other  married  I.  W.  Kanouse,  a  mechanic  and  farmer  now  in  Rock  Co.  The  result  of 
the  severe  experience  we  have  narrated  is  manifest  in  the  whole  character  of  the  man.  In  every  respect 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  he  is  necessarily  self-reliant,  independent,  energetic,  practical,  honest  in 
purpose  and  kind  in  heart,  methodical  and  thoroughly  systematic  in  business.  During  his  boyhood  and 
early  manhood  a  pupil,  teacher,  miller,  foundryman,  raftsman,  lumberman,  by  turns,  and  for  many  years  a 
practical  farmer,  his  sympathy  for  self-dependent  laboring  men  and  his  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
industrial  classes  are  intuitive  and  sincere. 

Full  six  feet  in  height,  with  every  muscle  of  his  frame  educated  to  its  natural  power,  he  is  in  person 
the  embodiment  of  physical  energy  and  strength,  and  a  noble  representative  of  the  royal  class  of  pioneer 
workingmen  to  which  he  belongs. 

In  manner,  as  in  mental  disposition,  he  is  plain,  dignified  and  sincere.  Hypocrisy,  affectation  and 
deceit,  in  all  their  phases,  whether  social,  financial  or  political,  are  to  him  extremely  obnoxious.  Honest 
and  unaffected  himself,  he  cannot  tolerate  others  devoid  of  these  qualities.  He  is  liberal  to  the  poor  and 
unfortunate.  No  one  in  distress  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  Like  Franklin,  he  has  aided  many  young 
men  in  the  commencement  of  their  business  career,  and  has  been  gratified  with  their  success.  He  is  aa 
acute  observer  of  things  and  passing  events,  sound  judgment,  comes  slowly  to  conclusions,  is  firm  in  hia 
convictions,  energetic  and  thorough  in  execution.  He  is  reticent,  thoughtful  and  conscientious,  hence 
rarely  is  disappointed  in  results.  Honest  himself,  he  naturally  exacts  honesty  in  others.  Kind  to  the 
weak  and  the  good,  bold  and  daring  in  opposition  to  the  vicious  and  the  strong,  retiring  and  diffident  in 
deportment,  he  yet  seems  to  have  a  reserved  force  equal  to  all  emergencies.  It  is  no  mystery  that  this 
man  was  selected  by  the  masses  of  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  political  and  financial  reform  in  the 
affairs  of  government  during  the  great  crisis  of  1873,  '74  and  '75. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  passed  a  varied  and  eventful  public  career  since  his  residence  in  Wisconsin.  He  has 
been  called  to  fill  various  town,  county  and  State  offices;  has  repeatedly  received  nearly,  and  sometimes, 
every  vote  cast  for  Chairman  of  the  board  of  his  town ;  has  been  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  has 
been  twice  Chairman  of  the  Dane  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  consisting  of  forty-one  members; 
has  been  County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  for  seventeen  years,  until  he  resigned ;  he  was  Trustee,  and 
many  years  Vice  President  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Madison,  from  its  reorganization  in  1860  until  1874,  when  he  resigned.  In  these  various  positions,  in 
connection  with  his  associates,  he  has  handled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  public  funds  belonging 
to  towns,  county  and  State  with  clean  hands.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature,  where  he  was  respected  and  consulted,  has  served  seven  years  as  President  of  the  Dane 
County  Agricultural  Society,  has  been  Chief  Marshal  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  seven  or  eight 
years  and  President  of  the  society  for  two  years,  then  resigned.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  the 
first  person  in  Dane  County  to  offer  and  then  to  give  a  bounty  for  volunteers,  which  led  to  other  bounties, 
thus  securing  many  enlistments. 

Parties,  when  quite  evenly  balanced,  or  in  a  small  minority,  usually  put  forward  their  strongest  men. 
It  was  Mr.  Taylor's  fortune  to  be  in  the  minority  when  he  ran  for  Chairman  of  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  for  member  of  Assembly,  for  the  State  Senate  and  for  Governor.  This  shows  the  estiinate  the 
public  put  upon  the  man  in  an  emergency. 
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In  1873,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  William  K.  Taylor  was  placed  by  acclamation  at  the  head  of 
the  reform  ticket  and  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  receiving  81,635  votes  against  66,224  for  his  oppo- 
Dent  Gov.  C.  C.  Washburn,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  5th  of  January,  1874. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  the  office  of  Governor  was  a  surprise  to  all  except  himself  and  to  a  few 
spacious  poUticians  of  the  two  parties  ;  he  had  thoroughly  canvassed  the  Granger  vote,  and  was  reason- 
ably assured  how  it  would  go. 

The  administration  of  Gov.  Taylor  justly  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  Wisconsin  history.  A 
farmer  by  constant  occupation  and  choice,  he  had  little  knowledge  or  comprehension  of  the  intrigues  of 
latter-day  politicians,  and  resorted  to  no  facility  of  indirection  by  way  of  conciliating  their  favor  or  of  resist- 
in"  demands  necessarily  consequent  upon  a  change  in  the  political  character  of  the  State  Administration  ; 
but  the  good  of  the  State  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people  were  the  primary  considerations  in  all  appoint- 
ments, and  in  all  executive  actions.  Errors  of  judgment  may  have  sometimes  occurred  in  the  selection  of  men 
for  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  but  the  motive  which  governed  the  conclusions  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment can  never  be  justly  criticised  or  questioned. 

The  result  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  Gov.  Taylor  was  a  practical  reform  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
civil  service.  Many  of  the  best  men  of  both  political  parties  were  commissioned  by  him.  This  is  especially 
true  in  respect  to  the  educational,  charitable,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  State, 
by  placing  fitter  men  on  the  administrative  boards  of  management,  the  good -government  of  all  which  was 
largely  promoted  by  reason  of  the  high  personal  character  of  the  several  boards  appointed  wholly  or  mostly 
during  Gov.  Taylor's  term  of  office. 

In  the  general  work  of  reform.  Gov.  Taylor's  administration  was  successful.  In  the  policy  which  he 
adopted,  the  number  of  officials  and  employes  in  the  State  departments  was  reduced,  the  expenses  of  the 
State  Government  were  curtailed  in  all  directions,  and  the  total  disbursements  for  State  expenses  during 
his  term  were  less  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  than  had  been  paid  under  any  of  his  predecessors 
for  many  years,  while  public  affairs  were  conducted  with  superior  efficiency.  Much  of  the  partisan  criti- 
cism of  his  administration  undoubtedly  origioated  in  his  firmness,  impartiality,  elevation  of  purpose  and 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  mere  partisan  politicians,  as  illustrated  in  these  and  similar  appointments,  and 
in  the  enforcement  of  an  unusually  rigid  economy  in  all  departments  of  the  State  Government  within  the 
influence  of  his  authority  or  personal  example. 

In  some  matters  not  generally  known,  he  throttled  a  "  printing  steal "  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  Supreme  Court,  making  some  bitter  enemies  among  the  press.  During  his  administration,  the 
greatest  appropriation  from  Congress  made  before  or  since  ($800,000)  was  secured  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  navigation.  A  large  amount  of  money 
from  the  percentage  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  within  the  State  from  Congress  was  also  obtained. 

The  vigorous  prosecutions  of  timber  trespasses  under  his  system  of  dividing  the  State  lands  into  dis- 
tricts, then  holding  the  agent  responsible  for  his  district,  by  means  of  which  more  than  double  the  money 
ever  before  paid  during  any  previous  or  subsequent  administration,  was  recovered  and  secured  to  the  State, 
and  at  less  per  cent  on  the  dollar. 

During  the  same  time,  the  conflict  between  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  reached  a  crisis  as  to  the  inlet 
to  Superior  harbor,  and  under  his  direction  the  suits  involving  certain  rights  in  dispute  were  successfully 
prosecuted  in  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  but  the  advantages  gained  for  the  State  were  subsequently  lost 
by  compromise  or  neglect  after  the  close  of  his  term,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  vigor  and  efficiency  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  during  Gov.  Taylor's  term  rarely  equaled  and  never  excelled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State. 

Many  of  these  results  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Gov.  Taylor  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  same  zeal,  industry  and  integrity  which  men  give  to  their  own  private  affairs  of  great  importance.  He 
devoted  his  undivided  time  and  energies  to  the  service  of  his  constituency.  He  attended  to  minute  details, 
and  exercised  personal  supervision  over  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  Governor  in  fact,  not  merely  in 
Dane, 

In  still  more  important  respects,  the  administration  of  Gov.  Taylor  deserves  special  prominence  and 
commendation.  His  advent  to  the  executive  office  was  distinguished  by  the  inauguration  of  a  momentous 
issue  between  the  people  and  the  railroad  corporations,  involving  the  construction  of  vital  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  and  directly  affecting  all  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State,  In  the  cop- 
nict  thus  thrust  upon  him,  without  any  direct  agency  of  his  own,  Gov,  Taylor  exhibited  a  fidelity  to  his 
public  pledges,  a  vigor  of  action,  and  an  administrative  ability _rarely  equaled  in  these  days  by  the  occu- 
pant of  any  elective  office,  and  which  justly  entitles  him  to  the  admiration  and  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin.     When  the  conflict  was  precipitated  upon  him,  he  grappled  in  with  it  aggressively, 
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and  managed  it  successfully.  His  oath  was  sacred,  and  he  observed  it  ren;ardless  of  consequences.  The 
law  was  mandatory,  and  he  executed  it,  regardless  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  In  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  under  the  constitution  he  never  doubted  and  never  faltered,  and  the  propriety  of  his  action  and  the 
truth  of  his  convictions  were  ultimately  confirmed  by  every  court.  State  and  Federal,  into  which  the  con- 
tests were  carried,  including  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately,  at  the  close  of  Gov. 
Taylor's  administration,  the  time  had  passed  by  when  the  sterling  qualities  exhibited  by  him  in  this  con- 
flict with  the  corporations,  and  the  enforcement  of  practical  reforms  in  administrative  affairs,  could  be 
relied  upon  as  a  certain  source  of  public  confidence  or  personal  success,  and  the  consequences  in  his  case 
when  a  candidate  for  reelection  were  not  peculiar.  Gov.  Taylor  was  a  Granger.  The  organization  was  a 
reformatory  one.  The  railway  corporations  determined  to  crush  it  out,  supposing  it  in  the  way  of  their 
interests,  and  some  of  them  proposed  to  beat  Gov.  Taylor's  re-election  at  any  cost  and  at  all  hazards. 

The  panic  of  1873  and  the  consequent  depression  in  business,  compelled  the  railways,  as  well  as  many 
other  departments  of  business,  to  reduce  wages  and  to  discharge  some  of  their  9,000  or  10,000  employes, 
who  were  made  to  believe  this  was  made  a  necessity  by  Granger  laws  and  the  Taylor  administration  which 
enforced  them.  Hence,  a  large  portion  of  this  force  was  arrayed  in  hostility  against  his  re-election.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  then,  as  he  had  always  been  from  his  youth  up,  he  was  the  earnest  and  sincere  working- 
man's  friend. 

While  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  his  great  strength  and  popularity  were  the  means  of  the  election 
of  his  associates  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  the  corporations  whose  obedience  to  law  he  had  enforced,  com- 
bined against  him,  and  their  immense  power,  exerted  through  their  great  facilities,  was  used  in  various 
ways  to  compass  his  defeat.  With  the  change  of  administration,  also,  came  hundreds  of  applicants  for 
office,  for  whom  there  was  no  office  to  give.  Some,  thus  disappointed,  became  vindictive  enemies ;  men, 
too,  who  sought  to  influence  the  events  of  his  administration  and  failed ;  lobby  agents,  who  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  seduce  him  from  the  course  of  duty  which  he  had  conscientiously  adopted, 
confederated  with  the  railway  corporations  in  opposition  to  his  re-election,  and  the  conspiracy,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opposite  party,  was  successful  by  a  few  hundred  votes.  This  result,  besides  its  effects  on  th^ 
State  policy,  was  great  injustice  to  Gov.  Taylor,  who  deserved  a  verdict  of  approval  from  the  people,  and 
whose  opportunities  should  have  been  extended,  so  that  he  might  have  matured  measures  and  completed 
reforms  which  he  had  begun,  and  to  apply  the  valuable  experience  which  he  had  gained  to  the  further 
management  of  public  affairs. 

Owing  to  the  revolution  of  parties  in  the  control  of  the  State  Government,  and  the  consequent  rise  of 
many  exceedingly  vexatious,  and  some  very  momentous  and  complicated  questions  in  the  heated  arena  of 
politics  and  corporate  interests.  Gov,  Taylor's  position  at  the  head  of  the  State  administration  was  pne  of 
extreme  difficulty,  exposing  him  for  the  time  being  to  much  hostile  criticism.  Through  it  all  he  main- 
tained a  firm  and  unflinching  course  in  behalf  of  economy,  guided  by  his  own  convictions  of  public  duty, 
using  his  best  efforts  to  promote  the  public  interests,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  State  control 
over  corporations  of  its  own  creation,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  regulating  railroad  tariffs,  until  its  com- 
plete vindication  in  the  courts,  from  the  lowest  in  the  State  to  the  highest  in  the  nation,  was  secured. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that,  among  the  long  roll  of  Wisconsin  Governors,  none  has  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duty  a  clearer  integrity  of  purpose,  a  more  sturdy  honesty  in  every  department  of  duty, 
and  a  more  zealous  efficiency  in  the  public  service,  than  William  R.  Taylor,  the  farmer  Governor. 

ETilSHA  E.  THOMSON,  passenger  engineer,  was  born  November,  1830,  in  Springfield 
Windsor  Co.,  Vt.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  with  a  large  family  of  boys,  and  Elisha,  being  the  oldest,  left, 
home  at  the  age  of  18,  "  to  enlist  in  the  battle  of  life."  Spent  two  years  in  Boston,  and  then,  in  1850, 
began  railroad  life  as  fireman  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  ;  after  firing  six  months,  he  spent  a  year  in  the 
machine-shops  of  the  company,  under  Samuel  Cummings,  master  mechanic,  who  was  afterward  engaged  in 
the  same  capacity  by  the  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  and  he  took  with  him  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  immediately  given  charge  of  an  engine,  which  he  run  till  1855.  He  was 
married  in  1854  to  Miss  Emiline  R.  Collor,  daughter  of  Capt.  Collor,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812.  They 
have  one  son,  Charles  B.,  who  fires  for  his  father.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1855,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad,  now  known  as  Prairie  Du  Chien  Division  of  the  C,  M.  &  St. 
P.  Railroad.  He  has  run  a  passenger  train  nearly  every  day  from  that  time  to  present  date.  One  faith- 
ful engine — the  S.  J.  Collins  —has  served  him  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  For  twenty-one  years  he  has 
drawn  the  passenger  train  from  Milwaukee  to  Madison.  This  city  was  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  when 
he  first  run  over  it.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  he  driven  the  iron  horse  on  this  road,  with  only  one 
furlough,  of  thirty  days,  during  the  period.  He  has  never  been  censured  at  the  general  office.  Family 
affiliate  with  the  Congregational  Church.     He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
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Brotherhood  ot  Locomotive  Engineers  of  this  division.  He  desires  to  serve  thirty  years,  and  retire  as  a  vete- 
ran engineer. 

C.  J.  THORSNES,  Register  of  Deeds;  born  in  Norway,  Oct.  18,  1840.  Came  to  Dunkirk, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  with  his  parents,  in  August,  1849.  Lived  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk  (on  Sec.  16)  for  sev- 
eral years,  then  moved  to  the  town  of  Vienna,  in  this  county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  until  1867. 
Afterward,  for  about  eight  years,  he  taught  school  in  Columbia  and  Dane  Counties,  then  returned  to  farm- 
ing, and  remained  until  he  was  elected  Register  in  1878.  He  served  three  years  as  Town  Treasurer  in 
Vienna,  and  was  Assessor  one  year  in  the  same  town.  In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  I,  23d  W.  V.  I.; 
Berved  until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability,  caused  by  sickness  ;  he 
was  Corporal  of  his  company  while  in  the  service.  In  1865,  he  entered  the  Lutheran  College  at  Decorah, 
Iowa;  graduated  from  that  institution  in  June,  1867.  Married  in  Arlington,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  June 
12, 1876,  Helena  Rioholson.  She  was  born,  September,  1852,  in  the  town  where  they  were  married.  They 
have  two  children — Hilda  Jennette  and  Otto  Daniel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorsnes  are  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church. 

SAMUEL  THURINGEB,  merchant;  dry  goods  and  clothing ;  native  of  Cologne,  Prussia  ; 
waa  born  in  August,  1833  ;  was  a  clerk  in  the  old  country  ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  and  set- 
tled in  New  York  City.  Learned  the  trade  of  gilder,  which  he  followed  till  1861,  when  he  came  to  Mad- 
ison and,  with  a  partner,  immediately  started  a  clothing  store.  For  eleven  years  he  has  carried  on  a  gen- 
eral dry-goods  store  as  sole  proprietor.  Store  is  No.  156  Main  street.  Was  married,  in  1857,  to  Miss 
Adelaide  Oberdorfer,  formerly  of  Bavaria.  Kesidence  is  on  Hamilton  street.  They  have  three  sons — 
Igneatz,  Herman  and  Charles.  The  two  oldest  assist  in  the  store.  He  is  Past  Chief  Patriarch  of  Encamp- 
ment, No.  34,  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Middleton,  Wis.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Maennerchor  and  also  of  the 
Turnverein.  His  store  is  one  of  the  leading  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Madison.  He  has  been  seven 
years  in  his  present  location.     Is  a  popular  and  successful  merchant. 

O.  TORtrERSON,  proprietor  of  flour  and  feed  store,  Madison,  Wis.,  is  the  son  of  Lewis  and 
Martha  Torgerson,  and  was  born  in  Bergen,  Norway,  March  10,  1827.  Came  to  America,  and  direct  to 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  1844,  reaching  that  place  in  July.  Mr.  Torgerson  is  a  printer  by  trade,  and  worked  in 
Madison,  at  that  business,  for  fourteen  years.  For  twelve  years  he  was  in  the  town  of  Perry,  engaged  in 
farming.  He  began  his  present  business  in  Madison  in  1876.  Mr.  Torgerson  was  married  Dec.  12, 1850, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Olson,  who  was  born  in  Norway,  June  10,  1830.  They  have  had  eleven  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  living,  viz.,  Thomas,  Cyrena,  Wilhelm,  Cora,  Louise,  Eddie,  Tilla  and  Martha.  Mr.  Torgerson 
and  family  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

(JEK.  WILLIAM  Wli^E  TREDWAY,  retired;  was  born  July  1,  1804,  in  Ashford, 
Conn. ;  he  is  a  linial  descendant  of  Nathaniel  Tredway,  who  was  one  of  the  Selectmen  in  the  town  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  from  1653  to  1666  ;  his  father  died  in  1844,  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  William  Wise's 
schoolings  ceased  in  his  12th  year,  when  he  began  the  independent  race  of  life ;  was  some  years  clerk  in  a 
general  store,  then  hotel  clerk,  and  afterward,  before  he  was  of  age,  was  for  three  years  Captain  of  a  packet- 
boat  on  the  Erie  Canal.  He  was  married  in  March,  1826,  to  Miss  Mary  Browii,  who  was  born,  reared  and 
married  in  same  house  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  engaged  twelve  years  in  general  merchandizing  in  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1839,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Comptroller  of  New  York  State, 
and  remained  in  office  three  years.  In  1842,  he  settled  in  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  where  for  six  years  was  a 
farmer,  afterward  for  ten  years  a  merchant ;  for  eleven  years  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Waukesha  Co. ; 
he  was  quite  successful  in  adjusting  disputes  without  litigation.  In  1858,  he  located  in  Madison,  which  has 
smce  been  his  home.  He  was  Quartermaster  General  of  Wisconsin,  from  May  11,  1861,  to  September, 
1862,  at  which  date  the  business  was  taken  charge  of  by  a  regular  United  States  official ;  as  Quartermaster 
Greneral,  he  incurred  State  indebtedness  of  more  than  one  and  a  fourth  million  dollars,  and  he  himself  audited 
the  accounts  for  these  expenditures,  and  not  an  arithmetical  error  of  a  cent  has  been  discovered  at  the 
Treasury  Department,  where  his  accounts  were  reported  and  the  money  reimbursed;  in  fall  of  1865,  he 
was  appointed  State  Agent  for  settlement  of  war  claims  at  Washington  ;  he  secured  the  settlement  of  mis- 
cellaneous claims  amounting^  to  more  than  $250,000;  this  amount  was  refunded  to  the  State.  His 
wife  died  May  10,  1870,  leaving  six  children — three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  now  married.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  has  been  a  large  dealer  in  real  estate.  He  was  married  Oct.  18,  1871,  to  Mrs.  Huldah  D. 
TOte,  nee  Merrett.  Residence  on  Langdon  street.  Family  are  Presbyterians.  He  is  a  conscientious 
Republican.  As  a  business  man  his  honor  is  unsullied.  Blest  with  competency  and  friends,  he  is  happily 
passing  to  the  sunset  land. 
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DATID  H.  TlJLIilS,  Book-keeper  in  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  was  bjrn  Sept.  15, 
1812,  in  WarreQ  Co.,  Ohio;  is  a  son  of  Jonathan  Tullis  and  Nancy  Darke;  his  father  was  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution;  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county ;  he  worked 
twelve  years  at  the  business  of  tanner  and  currier.  He  was  married  in  March,  1834,  to  Miss  Rachel  M. 
Van  Dyke,  who  died  in  February,  1854,  leaving  two  children — 'Anna  0.  and  Clara  L.  Tne  greater  portion 
of  his  life  has  bean  spent  in  teaching,  both  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin ;  in  February,  1856,  he  cams  to  Mali- 
son to  take  charge  of  Bacons'  Commercial  College,  of  which,  in  1858,  he  became  proprietor,  and  it  was 
then  made  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
Commercial  College  till  May,  1864,  when  he  sold  the  institution  and  accepted  the  position  of  Book-keeper 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  position  he  has  continuid  to  hold  for  sixteen  yearj,  to  the 
present  time.  In  August,  1858,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Hannah  W.,  daughter  of  Dr.  B. 
Stevens,  of  Monroe,  Ohio ;  they  have  one  child,  Sussie  Gr.,  in  school  at  home.  Owns  residence  on  Ham- 
ilton street;  he  was  several  years  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  his  native  State;  was  also  in  Ohio,  twelve  years, 
an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  since  1857,  has  held  same  offio3  in  the  church  at  Madison.;  for 
twenty-four  years  he  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of  Madison ;  of  his  sixteen  years'  continuous  service 
as  Book  keeper  in  office  of  Sacretary  of  State,  four  years  were  during  Djmocratic  administrations,  from 
1861  to  1866,  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  Com- 
mercial College,  Mr.  Tullis  had  many  appreciative  pupils,  who  now  rank  among  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  State.  He  is  a  quiet,  capable  official,  a  reliable  citizen,  and,  in  all  the  varied  relations  of  life,  exhibits 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

SETH  M.  VAN  BEBHEIV,  retired  farmer;  was  born  in  Hudso.i,  N.  Y.,  July  4, 1814  ;  his 
parents  removed  to, Otsego  Co.  when  he  was  a  child,  and  that  was  his  home  until  he  came  West  in  1840, 
on  a  tour  of  investigation  ;  he  first  visited  his  brother  at  Q-reen  Bay,  and  then  walked  to  Fond  du  Lao, 
which  was  a  small  hamlet,  unattractive  and  unambitious  ;  after  prospecting  awhile  and  receiving  Uttle 
encouragement,  he  returned  to  New  York  ;  in  1842,  he  again  cast  his  fortunes  toward  sunset,  and  became 
a  resident  of  Madison,  and  his  home  has  been  in  Dane  Co.  since  that  date ;  he  soon  bought  a  farm  in  Sun 
Prairie,  which  he  sold  in  a  few  years,  and  lived  some  time  in  Madison  ;  he  had  several  U.  S..  mail  routes, 
and  also  State  contracts ;  he  has  owned  a  number  of  fine  farms,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  now  owned  by 
Dr.  Bowen.  He  was  married  Aug.  23,  1847,  to  Miss  Harriet,  daughter  of  Chester  Bushnell,  who  settled 
in  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1838 ;  they  have  four  children— Francis  E.,  Fred  M.,  Hattie  C.  and  Allen  B.; 
the  two  eldest  are  married  and  reside  in  Wisconsin ;  the  youngest  are  at  home.  He  was  an  Alderman 
during  the  first  two  years  under  the  city  charter,  and  was  several  years  Supervisor  from  the  township  of 
Madison ;  is  now  on  his  second  term,  of  three  years  each,  as  County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor.  The 
family  are  Episcopalians ;  they  have  been  honored  pioneers  and  useful  citizens  of  Dane  Co.  for  the  last 
thirty-eight  years,  and  have  shared  in  its  prosperity  and  experienced  the  changing  fortunes  of  this  Western 
world ;  they  are  genial  and  respected. 

JACOB  VAN  ETTA,  proprietor  of  the  Vilas  House ;  was  born  April  l4,  1832,  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  N.  Y.;  he  began  his  hotel  life  at  the  age  of  13,  in  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  nine  years  with  his  first  employer ;  he  obtained  a  practical  public-school  education  while  giving  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  humblest  duties  of  hotel-boy ;  at  the  age  of  21,  he  took  charge  of  the  Clinton 
House,  in  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.;  this  ho  managed  until  change  of  proprietors;  then,  for  two  years, 
he  clerked  at  the  Central  Hotel,  in  Utica,  N.  Y.;  in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  came  to  Madison  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Nelson  &  Russell,  proprietors  of  the  Capitol  House,  now  known  as  the  Vilas  House ;  he  was  clerk 
in  the  house  of  which  he  is  now  proprietor,  until  June  16,  1858,  when  the  house  changed  hands,  owing 
to  the  death  of  one  of  the  proprietors.  He  was  married  Aug.  13,  1858,  to  Miss  Maria  Fitzgeralds,  of 
Madison,  who  died  in  March,  1880  ;  they  had  no  children.  From  1858  to  1878,  he  was  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  known  as  the  St.  Julian  billiard  room  and  restaurant,  on  Main  street,  Madison  ;  he  owns 
real  estate  in  the  city  and  county ;  since  October  1, 1878,  he  has  been  proprietor  of  the  Vilas  House,  which 
was  the  earliest  first-class  hotel  in  Dane  Co.;  large  additioas,  modern  improvements  and  popular  manage- 
ment maintain  the  rank  and  reputation  of  this  early  favorite. 

]V.  B.  VAN  SLVKE,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank;  is  a  native  of  Half-  Moon 
(now  Crescent),  Saratnga  County,  N.  Y.;  was  reared  in  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co.;  came  from  there  to 
Madison  in  March,  1853  ;  engaged  in  banking  and  land  business  ;  was  U.  S.  Quartermaster  from  January, 
1862,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  afterward  resumed  the  business  of  banking  as  an  active  banker ;  he 
was  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  from  its  organization  to  1879  ;  he  was  a  member 
of  the  first  City  Council  of  Madison. 
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EDWARD  P.  VILAS,  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  firm  of  Vilas  &  Bryant  (W.  P. 
Vilas  B.  E.  Bryant  and  B.  P.  Vilas),  office  in  Farrington  Block ;  was  born  November  6,  1852, 
in  the  city  of  Madison,  which  place  has  always  been  his  home ;  graduated  in  classical  course  in  the 
class  of  1872  from  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  and  from  the  law  department  in  1875,  and  has 
since  practiced  law  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State.  Was  married,  Oct.  9,  1877,  to  Elizabeth  G.  Atwood,  a 
native  of  this  city,  and  daughter  of  Gen.  David  Atwood,  proprietor  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal ;  they 
have  one  son — Charles  Atwood,  born  Sept.  21,  1878.  iVIr.  Vilas  has  been  for  eleven  years  organist  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  this  city  ;  he  is  a  member  of  Madison  Lodge,  No.  5,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.  Is  a 
Democrat,  but  not  a  politician.     Is  a  studious  and  progressive  lawyer. 

,  WILIjIAM  F.  VIIjAS,  lili.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Practice,  Pleadings  and  Evidence  in  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  July  9,  1840  ;  with 
his  parents,  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in  June,  1851  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1858  (A.  M.  in  1861)  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School  (LL.  B.)  in  1860,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin  the  same  year,  and  began  practice  at  Madison  on  his  twentieth  birth- 
day, July  9, .1860  ;  he  has  since  that  date  followed  his  profession  in  Madison.  He  served  in  the  war  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Southern  rebellion,  being  mustered  into  the  23d  W.  V.  I.,  Aug.  25,  1862,  as  Cap- 
tain of  Co.  A,  which  he  raised ;  this  regiment  in  a  few  weeks  joined  the  forces  under  Maj.  Gen.  Sherman, 
who  was  then  preparing  for  an  attack  on  Vicksburg;  this  regiment  took  part  in  several  engagements  pre- 
ceding the  attack  on  Vicksburg,  and,  in  the  subsequent  siege  of  that  now  famous  city ;  Capt.  Vilas  was 
appointed  Major  of  the  same  regiment  Feb.  25,  1863,  and  on  the  23d  of  March,  1863,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  from  June  5  to  Aug.  25,  1863,  when  he  resigned,  he  had  charge  of  the  regiment, 
having  been  in  command  during  the  last  month  of  the  siege  and  for  nearly  two  months  jrfter  the  surrender. 
On  returning  from  the  war,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Madison,  Wis.  He  was  married, 
Jan.  3, 1866,  to  Miss  Anna  Matilda  Fox,  born  Oct.  15,  1845,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  H.  Fox  and  Cor- 
nelia Averill ;  they  have  three  children  living — Cornelia,  born  May  31,  1867  ;  Henry,  born  May  28, 1872, 
and  Mary  Esther,  born  Orft.  10, 1873.  Their  elegant  and. hospitable  home  is  on  the  corner  of  Wisconsin  ave- 
nue and  Gilman  street.  Col.  Vilas  is  one  of  the  Professors  of  Law  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  ;  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Orphan  Asylum,  and  Secretary  of  the 
board,  and  was  one  of  the  three  counselors  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Wis- 
consin under  the  act  of  1 875  for  that  purpose ;  he  was  also  appointed,  with  an  associate,  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  the  work ;  this  volume,  in  its  chapter  on  literature,  art  and  oratory,  contains  one  of  Col. 
Vilas'  most  noted  orations ;  he  is  conceded  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Madison  bar,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and 
eloquent  advocates  in  Wisconsin,  and  he  is  rapidly  becoming  known  throughout  the  West  for  his  abili- 
ties, both  before  a  judicial  tribunal  and  before  that  court  of  popular  appeal — the  American  people. 

WILLIAm  VROMAN,  was  bom  near  Syracuse,  Onondaga,  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1818. 
When  a  child  of  only  2  or  3  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  Canada.  He  was  there  a  short  time,  then 
came  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  was  there  less  than  a  year,  then  went  to  the  town  of  Verona,  Oneida  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  remained  until  he  came  to  Wisconsin.  Married  at  Durhamville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
March,  1844,  Harriet  Field ;  she  was  born  in  the  town  of  Verona.  They  have  two  children — Charles 
Eduard  and  Ellen  Josephine,  both  born  in  the  town  of  Fitchburg.  Came  to  Madison  in  June,  1839, 
where  he  remained  until  late  in  October,  1840,  engaged  in  carpenter  and  joiner  work.  Then  returned  to 
the  East,  where  he  remained  until  September,  1844,  when  he  came  West  and  located  on  a  farm  in  the 
town  of  Fitchburg  (Sec.  17)  and  remained  there  until  1856.  After  that  he  made  a  farm  on  Sec.  8,  'where 
he  remained  until  1863  ;  then  came  to  Madison  and  commenced  the  lumber  business,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Bunker,  and  has  been  in  the  same  business,  with  same  partner,  ever  since.  Engaged  in  the  hardware 
business,  as  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Vroman,  Frank  &  Ramsey,  for  about  five  years  ;  recently  retired. 
Was  County  Treasurer  four  years — elected  in  1860,  and  re-elected  in  1862. 

A.  J.  WARD,  M.  D.,  was  born  March  1,  1824,  at  New  Milford,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Penn. ; 
the  son  of  William  and  Sally  Ward.  He  received,  in  early  life,  an  academic  education,  after  which  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Case,  of  Howard  Flats,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  remaining  with 
nim  one  year ;  then  went  to  Philadelphia  and  entered  the  university,  in  which  he  remained  four  years, 
and  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1846.  He  commenced  practice  at  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  At 
tlie  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  joined  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  went  to  California, 
around  Cape  Horn.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Surgeon, 
remainmg  as  such  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  remained  there  one  year  after  the  war,  then  returned 
to  Pennsylvania.     Daring  the  winter  of  1849-50,  he  was  in  Washington  City  and  in  North  Carolina.    In 
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the  succeeding  summer,  he  came  to  Madison  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  remained  at 
Madison  until  1859,  when  he  left  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  opened  an  office,  continuing  there  one  year, 
when  he  went  to  Pike's  Peak,  prospecting  for  gold.  The  winter  of  1860-61,  he  spent  at  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  Hearing  of  the  attack  on  Ft.  Sumter,  in  the  April  following  he  returned  to  Madison,  whence 
he  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  take  charge  of  the  2d  W.  V.  I.,  as  Surgeon.  This  regiment  com- 
posed a  part  of  what  was  termed  the  Iron  Brigade,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Lucius  Fairehild,  of  Wis- 
consin. This  brigade  composed  a  part  of  the  First  Army  Corps.  Dr.  Ward  was  connected  with  this  corps 
during  the  three  following  years,  occasionally  acting  as  Brigade  Surgeon,  and  as  Surgeon  in  Chief  of  the 
division.  During  the  first  days  fight  in  the  Wilderness,  nine  hundred  wounded  soldiers  were  dressed  and 
sent  to  the  rear  from  his  division  alone,  and  from  this  time  on  there  was  continuous  fighting  until  Rich- 
mond was  reached.  The  term  for  which  the  2d  W.  V.  I.  enlisted  having  expired,  it  was  mustered  out 'of 
the  service,  and  Dr.  Ward  was  mustered  into  the  43d  W.  V.  I.  This  regiment  was  ordered  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  when  Dr.  Ward,  by  a  general  order  from  Gen.  Thomas,  was  made  Inspector  of  Hospitals  in  and 
about  Nashville,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  until  the  spring  of  1865.  After  the  fall  of  Richmond  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  Madison,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Ward  was  married,  in  1846, 
at  Howard,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Ellen  McConnell.  Two  children  have  been  the  result  of  this 
union ;  one  only  is  living,  and  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Charles  Atwood,  the  present  Vice  Consul  at  Liver- 
pool. 

HOW.  HASfiii  B.  WARNER,  of  Ellsworth,  Peirce  Co.,  was  born  at  Gulbrandsdalen,  Nor- 
way, July  12,  1844;  received  a  common-school  education;  is  by  occupatian  a  farmer  ;  emigrated  from 
Norway  with  his  parents,  and  settled  at  Ashippun,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis,  in  1849 ;  remained  there  until  1855, 
when  he  removed  to  Martell,  Pierce  Co.  He  enlisted,  in  April,  1864,  as  a  private  in  Co.  G-,  37th  W.  V. 
I.;  was  wounded  and  captured  in  front  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  July  30,  1864,  and  was  held  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Danville  and  Libby  prisons  until  Paroled,  Sept.  1,  1864;  was  discharged  from  service,  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle;  July  18,  1865.  Was  married,  Aug.  31,  1866,  to  Julia  E.  Hudson,  of  Martell.  ■ 
He  has  held  various  local  offices  ;  was  County  Clerk  of  Pierce  Co.  from  January,*1869,  to  December,  18*77, 
when  he  resigned  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  to  which  office  he  had  been  elected  in  the 
preceding  November;  was  re-elected  Secretary  of  State  in  1879,  which  office  he  now  holds. 

BEXAJAH  WARSfES,  contractor  and  builder;  born  in  1833  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y:, 
came  to  Madison  in  1855  ;  was  married  in  1856  to  Miss  Margaret  Powers,  formerly  of  Troy,  N.  T.;  he 
worked  several  years  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  but,  since  1861,  has  carried  on  the  business,  either  alone 
or  with  a  partner.  He  built  the  Jewish'  Synagogue,  Turners'  Hall,  and  other  public  buildings.  Built 
Judge  Bunn's  house,  and  many  other  fine  residences.  He  has  no  children ;  a  nephew  bearing  the  family 
name  has  been  in  the  family  since  his  infancy;  he  is  now  11  years  old,  and  is  named  Michael  Waroes. 
The  family  are  Catholics.  Owns  brick  residence  corner  of  Main  and  West  Canal  streets;  shop  is  on  Main 
street ;  also  owns  three  other  houses,  and  none  of  his  property  is  "  ornamented  with  a  mortgage."  Has 
resided  in  Madison  twenty-five  years;  is  politically  a  Conservative  Independent.  After  marriage  and 
before  starting  housekeeping,  his  total  cash  assets  were  $40  ;  he  is  still  in  business,  and  has  pursued  the 
"  even  tenor  of  his  way  "  with  no  remarkable  good  or  bad  luck. 

HOJV.  CADWALIiADER  C.  WASHBURN,  was  bom  in  the  town  _  of  Livermore, 
Me.,  April  22,  1818  ;  he  received  an  academic  education  ;  he  afterward  read  law  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion ;  in  1842,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  at  Mineral  Point ;  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Second  District  in  1854;  re-elected  in  1856  and  1858  ;  in  1861,  he  entered  the  Union  service  as  Colonel 
of  the  2d  W.  V.  C. ;  in  June,  1862,  he  was  Brigadier  General,  and,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  Major 
General;  resigned  June  1,  1865  ;  in  1866,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  La  Crosse  District;  re- 
elected in  1868;  in  November,  1871,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  served  for  the  years 
1872  and  1873.  He  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University;  he  is  also 
president  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 

MRS.  ALICE  W.  WATERMAN  (nee  Whiting),  matron  of  the  Vilas  House;  was 
born  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Oct.  18,  1820;  her  father  died  when  she  was  8  years  of  age;  she  was 
reared  in  New  York  City  and  educated  by  private  tutors.  She  was  married  in  June,  1835,  to  Charles 
Henry  Waterman,  a  lawyer  of  North  Carolina,  but  most  of  her  married  life  was  spent  in  New  York  City, 
where  her  husband  practiced  his  profession  until  his  death  in  1852  ;  they  had  three  children,  but  all  died 
in  childhood;  in  1853,  Mrs.  Waterman  removed  to  Chicago,  and,  for  nearly  fourteen  years  was  matron  of 
the  Briggs  House ;  in  the  spring  of  1867,  she  engaged  as  matron  of  the  renovated  Vilas  House  in  Madi- 
son ;  for  eight  years  she  was  silent  partner  in  the  proprietorship  of  that  hotel ;  she  is  now  (1880)  on  the 
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fourteenth  year  of  her  matronship  at  the  Vilas  House.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  the  rehellion, 
among  the  captured  prisoners  at  Island  No.  10  was  the  1st  Ala.  V.  I.,  C.  S.  A.,  Col.  I.  Gr.  W.  Steedman, 
commanding.  These,  with  other  Confederate  soldiers,  were  several  months  prisoners  of  war  at  Camp  Ran- 
dall, in  Madison.  The  Confederate  dead,  numbering  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  during  the  entire  period 
of  imprisonment  in  1862,  were  buried  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  The  lot  is  located  180  feet  south  of  the 
Union  soldiers'  burial  place.  The  lot  is  90x70  feet,  with  a  twenty-foot  walk  surrounding  it.  Before  Mrs. 
Waterman  came  to  Madison  the  weeds  and  grasses  had  grown  over  the  graves  of  both  Union  and  Southern 
soldiers.  The  lot  appropriated  to  Union  soldiers  is  substantially  fenced,  but  the  rank  vegetation  and 
appearance  of  neglect  tell  how  readily  man  forgets  even  martyred  heroes.  In  1867,  Mrs.  Waterman,  a 
lady  of  strong  sympathies,  voluntarily  began  caring  for  the  lot  where  the  Southrons  lay  sleeping.  Gov. 
Fairehild  kindly  inclosed  the  lot  with  a  board  fence,  which  she  has  several  times  painted,  and  she  has  twice 
relettered  and  reset  the  headboards.  Three  large  forest  trees  sentinel  this  encampment  of  the  dead  ;  she 
has  planted  evergreens  and  flowers,  making  it  an  attractive  spot,  which  is  now  known  as  "  Mrs.  Water- 
man's lot,"  and  the  silent  dead  are  kindly  remembered  as  "  her  boys."  Their  graves  are  annually  decked 
with  flowers  on  the  day  of  national  decoration.  Between  early  spring  and  the  autumnal  frosts,  she  visits 
many  times  this  scene  of  her  devoted  watchoare.  In  "  her  lot "  are  found  no  tangled  brush,  no  wild 
weeds  or  unkempt  grasses.  The  neat  appearance  of  this  bivouac  of  resting  soldiers,  tells  of  the  willing, 
tasteful  hand  of  woman.  The  occupants  of  those  graves  were  once  armed  foes  of  American  nationality, 
but  in  the  peace  of  death  are  remembered  as  our  countrymen  and  brothers,  and  heirs  of  a  common 
immortality.  Mrs.  Waterman  has  shown  an  unselfish  regard  for  the  dead  strangers,  which  bespeaks  one 
of  the  noblest  attributes  of  humanity.  She  is  a  Christian  lady  of  executive  ability,  cultivated  taste,  and 
strength  of  character. 

PROF.  JAME!$  CRAIG  WATSON,  deceased;  formerDirector  of  the  Washburn  Observa- 
tory, and  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  born  in  Middlesex  (now  Elgin)  Co.,  Canada 
West,  on  Jan.  28,  1838.  His  father  removed  from  Northumberland  Co.,  Penn.,  to  Canada,  and  thence  to 
Michigan.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1857,  and  was  appointed  Teacher  of 
Mathematics  there.  In  1859  he  became  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  in  1860  of  Physios  and  Mathe- 
matics ;  from  1863  to  1878  he  was  Director  of  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  had  entire  charge  of 
the  astronomical  department.  He  discovered  twenty-three  asteroids,  for  which,  in  1870,  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  French  Acaden]y  of  Sciences.  He  went  to  Iowa  in  1869  and  to  Sicily  in  1870  to 
observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  in  1874  to  Peking,  as  head  of  the  United  States  expedition  to  observe 
from  that  point  the  transit  of  Venus  ;  he -was  also  sent  to  Wyoming  in  July,  1878,  when  he  discovered 
the  planet  Vulcan.  Beside  astronomical  charts,  he  has  published  a  "  Popular  Treatise  on  Comets " 
(Phiia.,  1860),  and  "Theoretical  Astronomy"  (1860).  He  contributed  numerous  papers  to  scien- 
tific journals.  On  Jan.  21,  1879,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  at  the  same  date  was  elected  Director  of  the  Washburn  Observatory.  He  was  married  in  May,  1860,  to 
Miss  Annette  Helna  Waite,  daughter  of  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Waite,  of  Dexter,  Michigan.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  in  1867,  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1877,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Italy  in  1870,  and  in  1875  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Imperial  Order  of 
the  Medjideh  of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Leipsic  and  Yale  College,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Columbia  College.  While  the 
above  biography  is  in  press,  a  dispatch  announced  the  death  of  Prof  Watson  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  23, 
1880,  after  a  brief  illness.  America's  most  brilliant  Astronomer  has  fallen  ;  science  mourns  ;  earth  is 
poorer.  His  rare  genius  has  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  his  estate  is  bequeathed  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  advancement  of  the 
study  and  science  of  astronomy. 

WILLIAM  WELCH  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Lorraine,  Jefi'erson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12, 1821. 
When  14 years  of  age  went  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  while  there  he  purchased  the  Watertown  Register, 
which  he  afterward  named  the  Black  River  Journal ;  ran  it  about  three  years ;  went  to  Springfield,  111.,  in 
1844,  and  worked  on  public  printing  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  place,  and  came  to  Madison  Novem- 
ber, 1845,  and  engaged  in  keeping  the  Madison  Hotel  for  about  two  yeairs  ;  owned  it  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Bushnell,  then  with  John  D.  Welch  and  Peter  H.  Van  Bergen,  until  1852,  when  Mr.  Welch 
sold  out  his  interest  therein.  In  1848,  he  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  State  Whig  Central  Commit- 
tsfii  has  been  engaged  in  active  practice  since  1850;  was  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  at  first  State 
election,  in  1848;  Justice  of  the  Peace  under  town  organization;  Alderman  of  the  city;  he  was  a 
taember  of  the  State  Fish   Commission  from  1874  until  1879 ;    President  of  the  board  during  that 
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time;  married,  at  Sun  Prairie,  Sept.  26,  1850,  to  Jane  W.  Petherick;  she  was  born  in  London, 
England,  and  came  to  Dane  County  in  1849  with  her  father,  William  Petherick,  an  English  attorney; 
they  have  four  children — Victor  J.,  William  P.,  Eosina  L.  and  Earl  S. 

HOI^ir.  WILlilAM  C.  WHITFORD.born  in  the  town  of  Bdmeston,  Otsego  Co.,N.  Y.,May 
5,  1828  ;  his  father,  Capt.  Samuel  Whitford,  of  English  lineage,  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  family  which 
resided  in  Massachusetts  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  his  mother,  Sophia  Clark,  was  connected 
by  both  her  father  and  her  mother  with  the  numerous  families  of  that  name  which  originated  in  Khode 
Island,  and  which  have  occupied  important  positions  in  that  State  ;  both  parents  were  born  in  the  towD  of 
Brookfield,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  that  section  was  comparatively  new,  and  their  youth  was  spent  amid 
the  hardships  and  deprivations  of  a  pioneer  life;  they  enjoyed  the  most  meager  advantages  to  acquire  even 
a  common-chool  education,  but,  with  strong  minds  and  rare  good  sense,  they  were  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  highly  respected  people  in  the  community  where  they  lived.  The  graudfather,  David  Whitford, 
died  when  his  son  Samuel  was  but  16  years  of  age,  leaving  in  his  care  a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  of 
whom,  except  one  sister,  were  younger  than  himself,  and  two  of  whom  were  cripples  from  birth,  and  all  of 
whom  he  assisted  to  reach  maturity.  He  worked  at  the  potash  business,  managed  the  small  farm  left  by 
his  father,  and  for  fourteen  years  devoted  all  his  earnings  to  the  maintenance  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers 
and  his  sisters  ;  by  them  he  was  loved  with  a  devotion  seldom  exhibited,  even  in  the  family  circle ;  in  later 
years,  he  became  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  and  held  various  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  both 
civil  and  military  life  ;  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  divided  between  the  care  of  a  farm  and  the  business 
of  buying  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  New  York  market.  He  was  endowed  with  great  physical  strength  and 
endurance,  with  a  sound  and  reliable  judgment,  and  with  a  superior  moral  and  religious  character.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  51,  in  the  vigor  of  his  powers  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  The  mother,  Sophia 
Whitford,  also  lost  her  father  at  an  early  age.  She  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  and,  before  her  mar- 
riage, aided  her  mother  for  several  years,  after  reaching  her  majority,  in  supporting  and  raising  the 
other  children  of  the  family.  She  has  been  an  invalid  most  of  the  time  for  the  past  thirty  years,  but  she 
still  survives,  at  76  years  of  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  vigorous  mind,  a  retentive  memory  and  excellent 
conversational  powers. 

William  C.  Whitford  is  the  eldest  of  four  children,  all  sons.  The  second  is  Hamilton  Joseph,  who 
has  most  generally  taken  the  chief  care  of  the  mother  since  the  death  of  the  father,  in  1848,  and  who  ■ 
owned,  for  many  years,  the  homestead  farm.  He  now  resides  near  the  birthplace  of  the  family,  and  is  in 
charge  of  a  saw-mill.  The  third  son  is  Albert,  who,  after  graduating  at  Union  College,  New  York,  has 
been  since  occupied  in  teaching.  He  has  been  employed  as  Principal  of  De  Ruyter's  Institute  and  as  a 
Professor  in  Alfred  University,  both  in  New  York  State.  Besides  giving  instructions  for  many  years  in 
Milton  College,  W^isconsin,  he  is  now  filling  the  position  of  President  of  that  institution.  The  fourth  son 
is  Herbert  David,  who  has  served  most  faithfully  for  seven  years  in  the  United  States  Army,  three  of  which 
being  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  William,  the  eldest  son,  usually  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer  and 
attended  either  a  district  or  select  school  in  winter,  until  he  was  17  years  of  age.  He  early  developed  very 
great  physical  and  mental  activity.  When  12  years  old,  he  exhibited  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  read- 
ing, and  for  five  years  thereafter  applied  himself  assiduously  to  perusing  all  works  of  biography,  history, 
travel,  and  of  a  didactic  nature  which  came  within  his  reach.  In  this  period,  he  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Finding  farm-work  ill-suited  to  his  taste,  he  resolved  to  make 
preparations  for  some  literary  or  professional  calling,  and,  accordingly,  he  entered,  at  17  years  of  age, 
Brookfield  Academy,  New  York,  near  his  home,  where  he  remained  the  greater  part  of  three  years.  After 
this,  when  nearly  of  age,  he  became  a  student  in  De  Ruyter  Institute,  New  York,  and  there  completed  his 
preparation  to  enter  the  senior  class  in  Union  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1853.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  assisted  in  teaching  in  Milton' Academy,  Wisconsin,  one  term,  and  was  Principal  of  Union  Acad- 
emy at  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  for  two  years.  He  also  spent  a  summer  in  making  an  elaborate  map  of  portions 
of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  this  and  various  other  ways  he  met  a  part  of  his  expenses  in  obtaining  an 
education. 

He  evinced,  from  an  early  day,  a  decided  aptness  for  instructing  pupils  and  managing  schools.  Before 
he  was  20  years  old  he  had  taught  the  district  school  which  he  attended  in  boyhood,  and  in  the  academy 
where  he  prepared  himself  for  college.  While  a  student,  subsequently,  in  De  Ruyter  Institute,  he  had 
charge,  nearly  every  term,  of  classes  in  penmanship,  elocution,  Latin  and  rhetoric.  Upon  giaduating  from 
college,  he  decided  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  thereupon  he  eniered  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  where  he  completed  the  three  years'  course  of  study.  Immediately 
after  leaving  the  seminary,  in  1856,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Milton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 
This  church  belongs  to  the  denomination  known  as  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
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neoted  since  he  was  14  years  of  age.  This  position  in  Milton  he  held  for  three  years,  and  under  his  labors 
the  church,  though  previously  quite  large,  more  than  doubled  its  membership  and  working  power.  These 
results  were  attained  through  the  most  active  and  exhausting  work  in  preaching  and  in  attention  to  pas- 
toral duties.  During  the  last  year  of  his  charge  of  this  church,  he  was  induced  to  assume  the  principal- 
ship  of  Milton  Academy,  in  which  he  taught  for  a  season  eight  years  before.  This  institution  had  then 
been  in  operation  as  a  select  school  and  academy  for  fourteen  years,  and  had  gained  a  good  standing  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  school,  except  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  when  he  has  been  serving  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Wisconsin.  Under 
his  administration,  the  institution  has  acquired  great  vigor  and  wide  popularity,  the  attendance  of  students 
some  years  reaching  over  four  hundred.  During  the  civil  war,  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  raising  troops 
for  the  service,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  eleven  of  its  students  joined  the  Union  army,  and 
many  of  them  were  aided  by  Mr.  Whitford  in  securing  good  positions  in  various  regiments  of  the  State. 

For  nine  years  the  school,  as  an  academy,  was  under  his  charge,  and  in  1867  was  converted,  mainly 
by  his  efforts,  into  a  college,  of  which  he  has  since  been,  either  actively  or  nominally,  the  President,  serving 
not  only  at  the  head  of  the  Faculty,  but  also  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  institution  has  been  mainly 
supported  by  the  tuition  fees  of  its  students,  and  old  debts  have  been  canceled,  and  additional  rooms  and 
other  accommodations  have  been  furnished  under  his  administration.  The  task  has  been  a  Herculean  one 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  the  school.  Under  its  new  powers,  it  has  been  steadily  advanced 
in  influence.  The  number  of  students  in  the  regular  college  classes  has  not  been  less  than  seventy  in  any 
year,  while  those  in  the  academic  classes  have  been  usually  thrice  that  number.  The  graduates  of  the 
college,  though  not  numerous,  are  among  the  most  buccessful  teachers  in  the  common,  high  and  normal 
schools,  and  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  denomination  to  which  President  Whitford  belongs, 
he  has  filled  influential  positions,  among  which  is  the  Presidency  of  its  annual  conferences  in  this  county, 
a  position  he  has  twice  filled.  He  served  over  four  years  in  an  important  agency  of  this  people,  visiting, 
in  that  time,  most  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States. 

In  \8S7,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Wisconsin,  and  performed  eminent  service  in  that  body, 
during  its  session  thefoUowing  year,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee- of  Education.  He  was  President 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  for  the  year  1865,  and  succeeded  in  reviving  a  thorough  interest  in  that 
body,  which  had  greatly  declined  in  activity  and  influence  during  the  civil  war.  Before  this  association  he  has 
often  presented  important  papers  on  educational  topics.  In  1867,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Kegents,  and  held  this  position  for  nine  years.  During  this 
time,  he  usually  acted  on  the  committees  for  the  examination  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  noimal 
schools,  and  for  conducting  the  teachers'  institutes  in  the  State.  He  has  been  twice  selected  as  a  visitor 
at  the  State  University,  and  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  lecture  before  teachers'  associations  and  lyeeums. 
For  the  centennial  year  of  our  country,  he  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  a  work  containing  a  succinct  history  of  education  in  Wisconsin — a  most  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive one,  the  result  of  much  research  on  his  part.  This,  with  other  contributions  from  the  State,  were 
placed  on  exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  In  1877,  he  was  elected  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction by  the  Republican  party,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  position  in  January  following. 
Thus  far  in  this  office,  he  has  given  all  his  labors  to  preserving  and  promoting  the  various  interests  belong- 
mg  to  the  public  system  of  education  in  the  State.  He  has  made  it  the  distinctive  policy  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  sustain  all  those  measures  which  are  designed  to  improve  the  country,  or  ungraded,  schools.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  office,  he  has  been  able  to  give  addresses  on  educational  subiects  in  very  many 
parts  of  the  State.  At  the  State  Convention  of  the  Republican  party,  in  1879,  he  was  unanimously  re-nom- 
inated  for  this  position,  and  was  re-elected  in  November,  1879.  Besides  giving  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  college,  and  laboring  in  behalf  of  education  elsewhere.  President  Whitford  has  often  preached  in  the 
churches  near  his  home,  and  in  other  sections  of  the  county.  He  has  delivered  addresses  at  political 
gatherings,  and  at  celebrations  on  the  4th  of  July,  of  a  high  order  of  scholarly  patriotism. 

In  his  religious  opinions  and  practices,  he  is  devoid  of  all  cant  or  bigotry.  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart  he  is  continually  uttering  words  of  encouragement  and  instruction,  not  only  to  the  students  under 
his  care,  whether  in  the  class-room  or  on  the  play-ground,  but  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His 
convictions  iu  respect  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  are  firm  and  ardent,  and  his  influence 
|n  leading  young  people  to  the  higher  duties  and  labors  of  life  have  been  very  marked  and  salutary.  He 
IS  in  full  sympathy  with  all  movements  which  indicate  progress,  and  he  inspires  in  those  under  his  influ- 
ence a  deep  enthusiasm  in  any  work  which  improves  the  condition  of  the  soul.  Of  the  thousands  of 
youtig  men  and  young  women  who  have  been  instructed  by  him,  there  is  probably  no  one  who  does  not 
cherish  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem  for  him.     Over  these  he  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  awaken- 
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ing  in  their  hearts  the  desire  to  realize  all  the  possibilities  of  their  natures.  He  is  a  most  agreeable  con>- 
panion,  abounding  in  good  nature,  friendly,  sympathetic  and  generous.  Possessed  of  strong  convictions 
and  a  firm  will,  he  is  not  easily  turned  aside  after  once  taking  hold  of  an  enterprise.  He  is  endowed  with 
a  powerful  physical  constitution,  and  has  formed  the  habits  of  ceaseless  activity.  He  is  exceedingly  fond 
of  public  speaking,  and,  with  a  full  voice,  earnest  manner,  a  practical  view  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  a 
ready  action  of  mind,  he  attracts  and  holds  his  audiences.  His  profound  interest  in  educational  problems 
and  methods  of  work  will  doubtless  enlist  his  chief  attention  in  future  years,  as  it  has  for  over  twenty 
years  of  the  past. 

He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Elmina  E.  Coon,  a  graduate  of  De  Ruyter  Institute, 
New  York.  She  was  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  and  had  fitted  herself  for  the  work  of 
teaching  and  missionary  life.  She  died  with  the  consumption  six  months  after  her  marriage.  His  second 
wife,  Miss  Ruth  Hempill,  is  a  graduate  of  Alfred  University,  New  York,  and  has  given  instructions  with 
him  a  portion  of  the  time  for  twenty-five  years.  She  is  a  woman  of  superior  culture,  excellent  business 
traits,  exceedingly  fond  of  her  home,  with  ability  to  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  over  her  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  possessing  a  moral  and  religious  nature  most  highly  trained.  Four  children  have  been 
born  to  President  Whitford  by  his  second  wife ;  the  eldest,  Minnie,  died  when  5  years  of  age ;  the  second, 
William,  when  he  was  16  months  old  ;  and  Freddie  when  he  was  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age.  The  young- 
est, Milton,  is  now  13  years  old,  and  is  fitting  himself,  by  labor  and  studying  at  school,  for  such  positions 
as  may  come  to  him  in  after  life. 

Gr.  H.  WILiIilAMS,  dealer  in  hair  goods ;  was  born  in  Oampeachy,  Mex.,  but  came  at  an 
early  age  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned  the  barber's  trade,  at  which  he  worked  for  several 
years  in  Poughkeepsie;  from  that'place  he  removed,  June  14,  1851,  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  in  that  city 
until  April  14,  1855,  followed  his  trade  as  barber ;  he  then  went  to  Portage,  following  the  same  business 
until  May,  1858,  when  he  returned  to  Madison,  where,  in  1863,  abandoning  his  trade,  he  went  into  his 
present  business ;  he  manufactures  most  of  his  own  goods,  and  has  a  flourishing  business.  About  eighteen 
years  ago,  he  married  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Mrs.  Carrie  Larson,  who  had  by  her  first  husband,  three  children 
— Louis,  James  and  Josephine. 

HOW.  ALEXANDER  WILSON,  Attorney  General ;  was  born  in  Westfield,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16.  1833;  was  educated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1854,  then  went  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855;  taught 
school  in  1860  ;  then  commenced  practice  at  Mineral  Point ;  was  elected  District  Attorney  in  the  fall 
of  1860  ;  held  the  oflSce  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Superintendent,  member  of  the  City 
Board,  for  ten  years  or  more;  was  appointed  County  Judge  in  1868,  and  served  as  such  until  1871 ; 
elected  Attorney  General  in  1877,  re-elected  in  1879  ;  engaged  in  banking  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
in  connection  with  his  partner,  Edward  Harris,  known  as  the  City  Bank,  Wilson  &  Harris  being  the  sole 
owners.  Married  at  Mineral  Point,  in  April,  1859,  Harriet  Frances  Sudduth ;  Ishe  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, 111. ;  they  have  four  children — Armista  C.,  now'  Mrs.  D.  D.  Muir,  a  banker  of  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Anna 
Lois,  Amasa  C.  and  Carolitie  J. 

JANE  M.  WILSON,  M.  D.  (nee  Ingalls),  homoeopathic  physician,  residence  and  office 
corner  of  Carroll  and  Clymer  streets  ;  was  born  in  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  Jan.  3,  1821.  Her  father,  James 
Ingalls,  was  educated  for  a  lawyer,  but  for  twenty-six  years  was  a  teacher.  Her  preparatory  education 
was  in  the  public  schools  of  her  native  town  ;  from  early  childhood,  her  delight  was  to  care  for  the  sick, 
and  before  commencing  professional  study,  she  had  local  fame  as  nurse  ;  for  several  years  she  had  free  use 
of  medical  libraries  of  physicians  in  her  native  town.  She  was  married,  Dec.  31,  1844,  to  Estes  Wilson, 
of  Belohertown,  Mass. ;  he  is  a  brick-maker  by  trade,  and  a  practical  farmer.  In  order  to  increase  her 
usefulness,  she  completed  her  medical  course  in  1853,  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  in  Boston,  Mass.; 
in  the  spring  of  1854,  they  removed  to  this  city  and  she  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
which  she  continues  to  the  present  time.  They  have  three  children — John  I.,  Henry  H.  and  Mary  J. ; 
the  sons  are  married  and  are  living  in  the  South ;  the  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  C.  De  Moe,  lives  with  her  parents. 
They  own  a  farm  of  40  acres  in  Blooming  Grove,  Dane  Co.  ;  their  home  is  an  annual  resort  of  many  sum- 
mer visitors ;  she  has  a  fair  professional  patronage,  and  is  a  practical  woman,  genial  and  benevolent. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  WINSLADE,  widow  of  John  Winslade,  who  was  a  pioneer 
mechanic  of  Madison  ;  she  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1816,  and  was  married  in  Toronto  in  1833,  and  came 
to  Madison  in  July,  1838.  Mr.  Winslade  worked  on  the  old  capitol ;  there  were  then  about  ten  houses 
in  Madison,  and  most  of  them  were  boarding  places  for  the  workmen  on  the  capitol ;  Mr.  W.  died  m 
1870,  having  worked  at  his  trade  until  he  saw  the  thick,  tangled  underbrush  of  this  isthmus  between  the 
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lakes  replaced  by  this  Queen  City  of  the  West ;  much  of  the  lake  shore  could  be  approached  only  by  the 
single  Indian  path ;  Mr.  W.  built  the  house  where  the  family  have  lived  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  ; 
he  farmed  a  few  years  in  Sun  Prairie.  Mrs.  W.  remembers  a  man  coming  fifteen  miles  to  their  farm  to  bor- 
row a  spade,  none  being  nearer  ;  it  was  wanted  to  build  a  dam  for  the  first  mill  at  Columbus,  Columbia  Co. 
Mr,  Winslade,  months  afterward,  was  obliged  to  go  for  the  spade,  and  spend  the  night  with  the  borrower. 
Forty-two  years  ago,  July,  1838,  her  family  camped  where  Fuller  &  Johnson's  agricultural  warehouse 
now  is ;  they  slept  several  nights  in  their  wagon-body  with  her  three  children,  one  of  them  a  young  babe  a 
few  weeks  old  ;  he  soon  got  a  few  boards  and  erected  a  covering,  under  which  they  lived  till  autumn  ;  all 
needed  supplies  were  obtained  from  Galena,  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  One  of  the  marriage  fees  received 
by  Squire  Bird,  was  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  and  a  stump  of  honey.  She  has  one  of  the  brass  candlesticks 
which  did  good  service  in  illuminating  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  She  has  five  chil- 
dren living — two  daugllters,  Mary  A.  and  Sarah  E. ,  live  with  her  in  their  neat  little  home  on  Wilson  street  ; 
they  enjoy  pioneer  memories.     Family  are  respected  members  of  society,  and  are  Congregationalists. 

REV.  HENRY  A.  WINTER,  Pastor  St.  Paul's  German  Presbyterian  Church  ;  was  born 
in  Northern  Germany  in  1826  ;  his  preparatory  education  was  in  the  gymnasium  at  Lemgo  Lippe,  Det- 
mold,  Germany ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1846,  and  lived  three  years  at  St.  Louis  ;  then  resumed  his 
studies  in  Mercersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Penn.,  and  remained  there  two  years  under  the  instruction  of  Drs. 
Schaff  and  Nevin  ;  then  was  one  year  at  Heidelberg  Seminary,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he,  in  1852,  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  graduate  of  that  Theological  College  ;  his  first  charge  was  a  missionary  field 
in  the  Indian  Reserve,  Ohio.  Was  married  in  the  fall  of  1853,  to  Miss  Margaret  Laux,  formerly  of  Baden, 
Grermany  ;  they  have  had  ten  children — Emily,  a  teacher,  married  and  living  in  Kansas ;  Selma,  a  teacher, 
who  died  in  1877  ;  Albert,  Otto,  Augusta,  Hellene,  Adolph,  Herman,  Edmund  and  Paul.  Mr.  Winter 
has  been  a  resident  of  Wisconsin  since  the  fall  of  1853,  and  since  that  date  he  has  founded  twelve  churches, 
and  has  served  six  other  churches  ;  he  is  now  preaching  in  the  church  built  in  1846 — the  first  church 
erected  for  white  people  west  of  Milwaukee ;  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties,  he  teaches  a  parochial 
school,  having  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  pupils ;  he  also  has  a  mission  charge  at  Harvard  Junction, 
111.,  and  one  at  Middleton,  Dane  Co.  He  owns  no  real  estate  ;  has  put  his  energies  and  earnings  in  church 
,  enterprises  ;  he  is  of  a  freedom-loving  race  ;  was  reared  seven  miles  from  the  monument  to  "  Herman  the 
Great,"  the  deliverer  of  Germany  from  Roman  oppression  ;  in  the  year  9  of  the  Christian  era.  Herman  anni- 
hilated the  Roman  army  in  the  mountain  forest  near  his  early  home.  From  childhood  he  breathed  the  air 
of  liberty ;  he  is  a  devoted  warrior  in  the  church  militant. 

JOHN  R.  WISER,  manufacturer  of  carriages  and  sleighs;  born  in  New  York  in  1815; 
learned  the  trade  of  carriage  making  in  Albany  ;  was  in  this  business  twenty  years  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
and  has  carried  on  the  business  of  carriage  making  for  forty-five  years.  Was  married  in  1837,  and  wife 
died  in  1840  ;  came  West  iu  1856,  and  settled  in  Madison,  and  the  same  year  started  carriage  manufac- 
turing ;  shop  is  located  on  Clymer  street,  between  Pinckney  street  and  Monona  ave.;  residence  also  on 
Clymer  street.  Married  present  wife  in  1843  ;  have  no  children.  Is  the  oldest  carriage  manufacturer  now 
in  Madison;  has  sold  nearly  one  hundred  carriages  and  wagons  in  a  year,  but  on  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Eastern  cheap  work,  the  business  has  been  greatly  reduced,  except  in  the  repair  department ;  all  of 
the  men  now  in  Madison  in  the  same  line  of  business  have  been  in  his  employ  ;  some  have  been  with  him  for 
fifteen  years  consecutively  ;  he  is  a  leading  and  reliable  manufacturer,  and  has  seen  the  development  and 
improvement  of  Madison  in  the  main  essentials  of  a  beautiful  and  thrifty  city. 

ORSON  E.  WOODRLRY,  Superintendent  of  Ball  Bros,  foundry  and  machine  shop  ;  is  a 
native  of  New  York,  born  in  Monroe  Co.  in  1827  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842,  and  settled  in  White- 
water, Walworth  Co.,  Wis.;  his  father,  John,  was  an  architect  aad  builder.  Mr.  Woodbury  spent  several 
years  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  mainly  at  Berlin  ;  learned  the  trade  of  his  father,  and  is  a  natural 
mechanic ;  was  two  years  in  St.  Louis.  Married,  in  1856,  to  Miss  Myra  L.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Morford, 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  ;  they  have  one  son — Milo,  a  law  student  at  Wisconsin  University,  and  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court;  Mr.  Woodbury  came  to  Madison  in  the  spring  of  1861,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
with  the  exception  of  six  years  spent  in  Milwaukee  as  Superintendent  of  a  match-factory  ;  one  year  fore- 
man in  Qarnhart  Reaper  Works,  and  has  been  engaged  in  mechanical  business  ever  since  coming  here  ; 
part  of  the  time  as  proprietor  of  a  small  manufacturing  establishment ;  was  in  early  times  a  Squatter 
Judge  three  years  in  Winnebago  Co.;  resides  at  No.  29  Wilson  street ;  is  a  veteran  mechanic. 

REV.  JOHN  E.  WRIGHT,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church ;  was  born  in  La  Fayette'Co.,  Ind., 
fleoember,  1842 ;  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Edward  W.  Wright,  D.  D.,  a  pioneer  Presbyterian  minister  of  Northern 
Indiana  ;  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Waveland  Academy,  Indiana,  and  graduated  in  Class  of  '62 
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from  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburgj  Penn.,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  1865;  was  then, 
till  1869,  Pastor  of  second  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Allegheny  City,  Penn.;  then  in  charge  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  Greenville,  Penn.,  until  1874,  then  served  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  four 
years,  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  on  the  1st  of  June,  1878,  he  was  settled  as  Pastor  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Madison.  He  was  married,  in  1869,  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Kerr,  daughter  of  the 
Kev.  John  Kerr,  of  Allegheny  City ;  they  have  three  children — Mary  S.,  Gifford  K.  and  Naomi,  all  at 
home.  His  charge  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  held  the  session 
of  1880  in  the  State  Capitol ;  it  was  a  memorable  occasion  for  the  church  and  city. 

PETER  YOUNG,  grocer,  of  the  firm  of  P.  &  M.  Young,  Madison,  Wis. ;.  is  the  son  of  John 
and  Margaret  Young,  and  was  born  in  Verona,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1825  ;  for  six  years,  Mr. 
Y.  was  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  he  removed  to  Madison,  Wis.,  April  5,  1855, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1856  opened  the  St.  Nicholas  Restaurant,  and  continued  in  this  business  for  about 
thirteen  years  ;  his  brother,  Michael,  was  associated  with  him  in  restaurant  business  from  1856,  and  in 
1868  they  began,  in  partnership,  their  present  business  as  grocers.  Aug.  28,  1869,  Mr.  Y.  married 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Rathbun,  who  was  born  in  Verona,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1842;  they  have  three  children — 
Amy  R.,  born  July  21,  1870  ;  Carrie  M.,  born  Oct.  11,  1872,  and  John,  born  Nov.  18,  1875.  The 
family  attend  the  Congregational  Church. 

JULIUS  Cr.  O.  ZEHNTER,  firm  of  Dudley  &  Zehnter,  dry  goods  and  carpets ;  store  No.  38 
Pinckney  street ;  boards  No.  20  Williamson  street ;  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1848;  in  1853, 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  after  spending  two  years  in  New  York  City,  they  came  to  Wisconsin  and 
lived  two  years  on  a  farm  ;  in  1857,  located  in  Madison,  and  has  lived  here  to  the  present  time ;  in  the 
fall  of  1860,  he  began  commercial  life  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,"  in  the  store  of  S.  Klauber  &  Co. ; 
until  1869  was  clerk  with  but  two  different  firms ;  from  1869  to  1872,  was  chief  salesman  in  William 
Dudley's  store,  and  in  the  fall  of  1872,  became  a  partner,  and  since  that  date  Mr.  Z.  has  had  charge  of  the 
business.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  dry  goods  houses  in  Madison.  He  is  identified  with  several  social 
clubs  and  societies  ;  is  a  capable  and  reliable  business  man. 

REV.  ALOIS  ZITTBRL,  Pastor  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Redeemer;  born  June  12, 
1845,  in  St.  Oswald,  Upper  Austria  ;  was  educated  at  the  classical  college  of  Linz,  Austria,  and  took  his 
theological  course  in  St.  Frances  Seminary,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wisconsin ;  in  December,  1868,  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Henni.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  August,  1866,  and  immediately 
began  his  special  preparation  for  the  ministry  ;  his  first  pastorate  was  that  of  St.  Martin's  Church  in  the 
Township  of  Springfield,  Dane  Co.,  from  January,  1869,  to  March,  1873 ;  his  second  pastorate  was  from 
March,  1873,  to  March,  1877,  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Milwaukee  Co.;  his  third  pastorate, 
from  March,  1877,  to  present  date,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  at  Madison  ;  the  church  and 
parsonage  are  on  Johnson  street ;  the  church  building  has  been  reconstructed  and  steeple  rebuilt,  in  1880, 
at  a  cost  of  fully  $7,000  ;  during  each  of  his  other  pastorates  he  built  a  parsonage  ;  the  parochial  school 
connected  with  his  church  is  taught  by  four  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  attendance  is  250 ;  the  church 
has  a  membership  of  220  families. 
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M.  D.  AliVORD,  dealer  in  farm  machinery,  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Alvord  was  born  in  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1834  ;  his  parents  removed  to  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  where  his  father 
died  in  1874,  his  mother  died  in  1879.  Mr.  Alvord  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1858,  located  in  Mazomanie, 
where  he  engaged  as  clerk  for  D.  W.  Bronson,  for  one  year  ;  he  went  to  Colorado,  in  1859,  and  engaged 
in  mining,  ranching,  etc  ;  returned  in  1865,  and  engaged  in  buying  grain  for  about  two  years,  in  Mazo- 
manie ;  was  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Dane  Co.  for  five  years,  after  which  he  again  engaged  in  the  sale  of  farm 
machinery,  residing  for  a  time  at  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  located  again  in  Mazomanie, 
April  1,  1880  ;  has  the  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  Buckeye  reaper  and  mower,  the  Osborne  reaper, 
and  of  farming  implements  generally.  He  was  married  to  Laura  M.  Whitney,  daughter  of  Gr.  Whitney ; 
has  two  boys — Frank  and  Stanley. 

JOSEPH  BENIVETT,  farmer  and  painter.  Sec.  17 ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  England 
in  1827 ;  his  father,  Christopher  Bennett,  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1844 ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  came 
over  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Temperenoe  Emigration  Society ;  his  family  followed  in  June, 
1847 ;  his  father  settled  on  the  farm  where  his  son  now  lives,  but  died  soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  family 
in  August  of  the  same  year;  his  mother  died  March,  1877,  aged  84  years  ;  Mr.  Bennett  has  resided  on 
his  present  farm  for  thirty-three  years.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Kerr,  daughter  of  John  Kerr,  who  also 
with  his  family  came  to  Mazomanie  from  England  in  1844,  the  family  then  consisting  of  parents  and 
eight  children — five  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  parents  and  four  children  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett have  three  children— Charles  resides  at  Milwaukee,  Ida  and  Hattie  at  home.  Mr.  B.'s  farm  contains 
100  acres. 

CHA.RIiE$$  BOOTHBY,  retired  farmer,  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Boothby  was  born  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  in  1819  ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1843  ;  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  near  Cincinnati, 
for  a  few  months  ;  the  following  winter  he  went  to  Arkansas,  where  he  engaged  in  chopping  wood ;  the 
following  spring  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  till  1853 ;  two  years  of  this  time  he  was 
engaged  in  gardening  near  the  city,  and  for  seven  years  was  engaged  in  draying.  In  1853,  he  came  to 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  in  what  is  now  Sec.  5,  town  of  Vermont ;  here  he  engaged  in  farming,  and 
lived  fourteen  years  ;  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  town  three  years  ;  in  1867,  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed 
to  the  village  of  Mazomanie,  where  he  has  since  lived.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Susan  Copping,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, by  whom  he  had  two  children,  neither  of  whom  are  living.  His  present  wife,  formerly  Eliza  J. 
MacDonald,  afterward  Mrs.  George  Duncan,  was  born  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1860  ;  Mr.  Duncan  died  in  Trempealeau  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1873. 

S.  E.  BBOXi^ON,  banker  and  lumber-dealer,  also  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Weekly  Sickle  ; 
IS  a  son  of  D.  W.  Bronson,  an  early  and  prominent  settler  of  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  Waukesha  Co  in 
1852;  his  father,  D.  W.  Bronson,  was  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1823;  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
with  his  parents  in  1833  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  and  settled  in  Walworth  Co. ;  he  afterward  re- 
moved to  Eagle,  Waukesha  Co.,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Melissa  E.  Whitney,  daughter  of  David 
Whitney;  he  removed  to  Mazomanie  with  his  family  in  1855,  where  for  twenty-five  years  he  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  interests  of  the  village.  He  died  May  19,  1880.  Mr.  S.  E.  Bronson  was 
married  to  Miss  Sophia  Warner  ;  they  have  two  children — Edith  and  Ethel. 

TIMOTHY  A.  BROWN,  farmer.  Sec.  28  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie  ;  born  in  Andover,  Windsor 
Co.,  Vt.,  in  1817  ;  he  went  to  Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1837  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1838  ;  he  set- 
tled iti  what  is  now  the  town  of  Vernon,  Waukesha  Co.,  where  he  engaged  in  work  at  his  trade,  that  of  a 
carpenter  and  builder  ;  he  removed  from  Waukesha  Co.  to  the  town  of  Leroy,  Dodge  Co. ;  he  settled 
where  he  now  lives  in  1856.  He  was  married  to  Maria  Hazelton,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  parents 
in  1837  ;  they  have  two  children — Austina  A.  (now  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wightman)  and  Luella  (now  Mrs.  C. 
lohanna).     Mr.  Brown's  farm  contains  180  acres  ;  he  is  engaged  principally  in  stock-raising. 

REV.  HEJVRY  CliEMBNT,  Pastor  of  Salem's  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association, 
Mazomanie.  Mr.  Clement  was  born  in  the  town  of  Sumter,  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1850  ;  his  father,  Henry 
^'  Clement,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  having  settled  in  Sauk  Co.  in 
lo47 ;  Mr.  Clement  remained  on  his  father's  farm  till  18  years  of  age,  when  he  began  his  preparation  for 
'he  ministry ;  he  attended  school  for  two  years  at  the  Northwestern   College ;  entered  the  ministry,  in 
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1871,  in  Mazotnanie ;  at  the  end  of  one  year,  he  went  to  Appleton,  afterward  to  Horioon,  thence  to  Shaw- 
ano Co.  for  two  years,  thence  to  Green  Co.  for  three  years,  and  returned  to  Mazomanie  in  the  sprino-  of 
1880.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Meyer,  daughter  of  Henry  Meyer,  who  settled  in  Sauk  Co.  about 
1845  ;  they  have  three  children — Ida  M.,  Henry  B.  and  Sarah  S. 

NATHANIEIi  T.  DA. VIES,  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Davies  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in 
April,  1835  ;  his  father,  John  P.  Davies,  with  his  family,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  and  settled  in 
Dane  Co. ;  the  family  then  consisted  of  the  parents  and  four  sons  ;  the  father  and  the  four  sons  are  still 
living ;  Mr.  Davies  went  overland  to  California  in  1852,  driving  an  ox-team,  and  occupying  over  seven 
months  on  the  trip  ;  he  remained  in  California  till  the  summer  of  1856 ;  engaged  in  mining  and  in  the 
cattle  trade  ;  he  then  returned,  and  went  to  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  on  the 
Mississippi  River ;  in  January'  1858,  opened  a  lumber-yard  in  Mazomanie  ;  in  1867,  he,  with  his  brother 
George,  bought  the  ruins  of  the  foundry  and  machine-shop,  which  had  been  burned,  and  re-built  the  same  ; 
Nathaniel  became  sole  proprietor  in  1874 ;  was  burned  out  in  1877 ;  re-built,  and  disposed  of  this  prop- 
erty in  June,  1880,  to  Nicholas  Kirch.  His  first  wife  was  Mrs.  Fruight,  born  in  Germany ;  his  present 
wife  was  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Watkins,  born  in  New  York.  Mr.  Davies  had  six  children  by  his  first  mar- 
riage ;  his  first  wife  had  three  children  by  a  former  marriage  ;  his  present  wife  also  had  three  children  by 
a  former  marriage. 

THOMAS  DAVIES,  retired  farmer,  Mazomanie;  was  born  in  Northampton,  England,  in 
1830 ;  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  brother  John  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  settled  in  Sec.  22,  town 
of  Black  Earth ;  two  other  brothers,  Charles  and  Frederick,  had  come  over  in  1845  ;  Charles  died  in 
Janesville  in  1876 ;  Frederick  died  in  Vicksburg,  and  John  died  where  he  first  settled,  Thomas  being  the 
only  survivor  of  the  four  brothers.  Mr.  Davies  owns  a  farm  of  240  acres  in  the  town  of  Vermont ;  he 
retired  from  farming  and  settled  in  the  village  of  Mazomanie  in  1868.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Susan 
Wright,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wright,  who  came  from  England  in  1849. 

WIIiLilAM  DAVIDSOX,  laborer,  Mazomanie;  born  in  Canada,  in  1843;  he  came  to 
Mazomanie  in  1858.  He  enlisted,  July,  1861,  in  the  6th  W.  V.  I.  ;  was  severely  wounded  in  one  of  his 
feet  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  now  draws  a  pension  ;  he  was  discharged 
December,  1862;  he  re-enlisted  August,  1864,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  E.  Riley,  born  in  Wisconsin  ;  they  have  four  children — Percival,  Alexander.  John  and  Henry. 

GEORGE  DRAPER,  retired  farmer,  Mazomanie;  was  born  in  England,  March  22,  1820. 
He  was  married  in  England,  to  Miss  Lucy  Fenton ;  they  left  England  on  Mr.  Draper's  25th  birthday, 
March  22,  1845  ;  they  arrived  here  May  17th  following,  and  settled  on  Sec.  10,  town  of  Berry,  where 
Mr.  Draper  and  family  resided  till  September,  1868,  when  they  removed  to  the  village  of  Mazomanie;  they 
have  three  children — George  C,  born  Feb.  21,  1850 ;  Eliza  J.,  now  Mrs.  A.  H.  Varnell,  born  Aug.  13, 
1852  ;  and  Olive  E.,  born  Dec.  14,  1854,  now  Mrs.  Hugh  McCarger  ;  they  lost  their  first  child,  Lucy  B. 

ADAM  DUNIiAP,  farmer,  Sec.  36  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  born  in  the  town  of  Marcellus,  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  y.,  Dec.  18,  1813.  He  was  married  to  Harriet  Labolt,  in  August,  1842 ;  they  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  June,  1845,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Sauk  Prairie,  Sauk  Co. ;  settled  on  present  farm  December, 
1848  ;  they  have  had  ten  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — Erin,  who  resides  in  Spring  Valley,  Minn. ; 
John ;  Mary,  now  Mrs.  Webster  Emly,  resides  in  Minnesota ;  Erwin  and  Jennie,  now  Mrs.  William 
Davis,  of  Portage  City  ;  four  children  died  in  childhood  ;  Addie,  a  son,  died  in  1879,  at  the  age  of  18  years. 
Mr.  Dunlap's  parents  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1849,  where  his  mother  died ;  his  father  died  in  Cheboygan 
Co.  Mrs.  Dunlap's  parents  resided  in  Onondago,  N.  Y.,  until  their  death.  Mr.  Dunlap  has  practi- 
cally retired  from  farming ;  his  son  John  resides  at  the  homestead,  and  carries  on  the  farm.  The  latter 
married  Miss  Emily  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Taylor ;  has  four  children — Jesse,  Ida,  Mary  and 
George  K. 

REV.  THOMAS  M.  EVANS,  Pastor  of  M.  B.  Church,  Mazomanie;  born  at  Mineral 
Point,  Wis.,  in  1852  ;  he  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Evans;  he  was  educated  at  Lawrence  University, 
Appleton,  Wis.,  where  he  graduated  June,  1876  ;  he  began  his  ministry  at  North  Freedom,  Sauk  Co., 
where  he  remained  one  year ;  thence  to  Kendall  Circuit,  one  year ;  he  assumed  pastoral  charge  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  at  Mazomanie,  September,  1879.     He  married  Miss  Ella  James,  of  Sparta. 

THEODORE  FREEMAX,  proprietor  of  Freeman  House,  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Freeman  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Jerusalem,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  where  he  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of 
farming,  which  occupation  he  pursued  for  many  years ;  he  came  to  Mazomanie  in  1862 ;  he  kept  the 
American  Hotel  for  one  year  ;  was  engaged  in  the  livery  business  about  eleven  years.  He  purchased  his 
present  hotel  in  1876,  which  he  had  rented  for  three  years  previous  to  that  time.  His  wife  was  Miss 
Naoma  Hopkins,  born  in  Yates  Co. 
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W.  H.  CrliEASOlV,  M.  D.,  Mazomanie.  Dr.  ftleason  was  born  in  Canada  in  1833  ;  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Green  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1844 ;  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Drs.  Akin  and 
Morris,  of  Green  Co.;  he  entered  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1863,  where  he  took  his  first  course 
of  lectures;  he  was  then  engaged  in  practicing  about  ten  years  before  completing  his  course  ;  he  was  about 
five  years  at  Mauston  and  New  Lisbon,  and  about  the  same  length  of  time  at  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa ;  he  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1873 ;  located  in  Mazomanie  in  May, 
1874.     He  was  married  to  Marv  Kandall ;  they  have  one  son — Clarence  A.,  born  in  1854. 

GEORGE  OREEWE,  retired  farmer,  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Greene  was  born  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  1810 ;  his  parents,  James  and  Altha  Green,  were  natives  of  Connecticut,  and  removed  to  the  State 
of  New  York  about  1806,  where  they  resided  about  four  years,  when  they  returned  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, where  Mr.  Greene  resided  till  26  years  of  age;  he  then  went  to  the  State  of  Indiana;  thence  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  in  1837,  where  he  stayed  about  one  year  ;  then  went  South  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  remained  a  few  months,  and  then  returned  to  Connecticut ;  he  spent  about  eight  years  traveling  in  the 
State  of  New  York  ;  four  years  of  this  time,  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Yankee  notions,  and  for  four 
years  was  engaged  as  agent  for  a  malleable  iron  manufactory;  he  afterward  lived  in  Troy  about  three  years; 
thence  to  Richland  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1849,  and  where  he  removed  his  family  the  following  year;  here  he  lived 
seventeen  years,  engaged  in  farming ;  he  then  removed  to  Spring  Green,  where  he  lived  two  years ;  he  lo- 
cated in  Mazomanie  in  1869.  He  was  married  to  Dotha  E.  Foote,  born  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they 
have  two  children — Martha  E.,  now  Mrs.  David  D.  Davies,  druggist,  and  Postmaster  at  Spring  Green  ; 
James  B  ,  of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Greene,  hardware  dealers,  Mazomanie. 

JOHN  GREEXIXGr,  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Greening  was  born  in  Here- 
fordshire, England,  in  August,  1815.  He  was  fnarried  to  Maria  Kelley,  born  in  Worcester,  England,  ia_ 
October,  1816;  they  came  to  Wisconsin  from  England  in  June,  1846,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  they 
now  live;  they  had  three  children  when  they  came  to  this  country — James  H.,  Clara  and  Charles  F.;  lour 
children  were  born  in  Wisconsin,  viz.,  Lizzie  M.,  now  Mrs.  W.  S.  Pd,rr,  resides  in  Iowa  Co.;  Annie,  now 
Mrs.  Prank  R.  Warner,  resides  at  Grand  Meadow,  Minn.;  Amelia  C.,  now  Mrs.  L.  C.  Oulmann,  resides- 
in  Buckingham,  111.;  and  Laura  V.  James  H.,  born  in  England  in  1841,  enlisted  in  the  40th  W.  V.  I.p 
served  100  days;  resides  at  home.  Charles  F.  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  11th  W.  V.  I.,  in  the  spring  of  1864; 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

CURTIS  W.  HASELTIUJE,  farmer.  Sec.  33  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Haspltine  was  born 
in  Andover,  Vt.,  Sept.  12,  1817  ;  he  went  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1836,  and  to  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Vernon,  Waukesha  Co.,  the  same  fall,  where  he  lived  about  twelve  years ;  thence  to  Waukesha,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  about  three  years  ;  Mr.  Haseltine's  early  advantages  for 
education  were  only  such  as  the  common  schools  of  his  native  State  afforded  fifty  years  ago  ;  in  early 
life  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  investigation  of  animal  magnetism,  mesmerism,  phrenology,  etc. ;  the 
investigation  of  spiritualism  also  claimed  his  attention,  and  he  became  convinced  after  careful  and  continued 
investigation,  that  disembodied  spirits  can  and  do  hold  eonverae  with  those  still  in  the  body ;  during 
six  years,  from  1853  till  1859,  he  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  lecturing  on  his 
favorite  subjects  ;  and  the  subject  of  spiritualism  has  found  few  abler  expounders  or  stronger  champions 
than  he ;  he  has  resided  in  the  town  of  Mazomanie  since  1859  ;  Mr.  Haseltine  owns  a  large  tract  of  land, 
and  is  at  present  engaged  quite  extensively  in  dairying ;  his  wife  was  Miss  Merial  Thomas,  born  in  Ver- 
mont; she  died  June,  1874;  Mr.  Haseltine  has  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Politically, 
he  is  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Greenback  party,  and  supports  with  enthusiasm  his  favorite  system 'of 
currency. 

ORIEN  HASELTINE,  farmer,  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Haseltine  was  born  in  Windom  Co.,  Vt , 
in  1816  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  brother,  C.  W.  Haseltine,  in  1836,  and  settled  in  Vernon,  Wau- 
kesha Co. ;  he  removed  to  the  present  town  of  Black  Earth,  Dane  Co.,  in  1848  ;  settled  on  Sec.  26,  his- 
farm  including  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Black  Earth ;  Mr.  Haseltine  laid  out  and  started  that 
village,  giving  it  the  name  of  Black  Earth  from  the  river  of  the  same  name  ;  he  removed  to  Mazomanie  in 
1870 ;  he  owns  a  farm  adjoining  the  village.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Dorcas  L.  Pierce,  born  in  Vermont. 
His  present  wife  was  M.  Elizabeth  Whitney ;  Mr.  Haseltine  has  seven  children  by  first  marriage — Calista 
D.,  Nancy,  Ellen,  Oren  P.,  Rollin  B.,  Erwin  M.  and  Nora. 

JOHN  B.  HICKS,  Superintendent  of  Mazomanie  Flouring-Mills,  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Hicks 
^8  born  in  Canada  in  May,  1842;  he  went  to  Milwaukee  in  1860.  He  enlisted  in  1861,  in  the  2di 
"'•  V.  I. ;  he  participated  in  all  the  engagements  in  which  his  regiment  took  part;  remained  with  the 
regiment  till  they  were  mustered  out  of  service  in  1864;  he  then  re- enlisted  in  the  6th  W.  V.  I.;  he  was 
then  engaged  for  some  time  on  detachsd  duty ;  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Milwaukee  ;  he  bad 
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learned  the  miller's  trade  with  his  father  in  Canada ;  he  resumed  his  trade  on  his  return  to  Milwaukee, 
after  the  close  of  the  war;  has  been  engaged  in  the  mill  at  Mazomanie  since  1878.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  Kearney,  of  Waukesha  Co. ;  they  have  five  children — Clarence,  George,  Mamie,  Lizzie 
and  Alice. 

REV.  A,  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock was  born  in  Green  Co.,  Wis,  in  1854;  his  parents  came  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  Wisconsin 
in  1837  ;  Mr.  Hitchcock  entered  the  preparatory  course  of  the  State  University  at  Madison  in  1872,  and 
graduated  from  the  university  in  1880  ;  he  began  his  ministerial  work,  however,  when  but  19  years  of 
age,  being  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  work  during  his  preparatory  and  college  course ;  he  took  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Mazomanie  July  1,  1880.  His  wife  was  Miss  Nettie  Meigs,  of 
Iowa  Co. ;  they  have  two  children — Etha  T.  and  Ella. 

HENRY  HOW  ARTH,  attorney  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, England,  in  1814  ;  he  came  to  this  country  in  1850,  and  settled  on  Sec.  5,  town  of  Mazomanie, 
one  mile  east  uf  the  present  village,  where  he  still  owns  a  finely-improved  farm  of  80  acres,  and  where  he 
still  resides ;  he  also  owns  a  farm  in  Sauk  Co.  Mr.  Howarth  was  for  nine  years  Assistant  Kegister  of 
Deeds  of  Dane  Co.;  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  fourteen  years ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  May  5, 
1870,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  married 
to  Eliza  Turner,  born  in  England ;  she  died  Dec.  8,  1876  ;  Mr.  Howarth  has  three  children — John  Will- 
iam, born  in  1841,  Henry  B.  and  Mary  E.;  he  lost  one  son,  the  third  child,  James;  his  eldest  son,  John 
W.,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  enlisted  soldier  of  the  town  of  Mazomanie  at  the  breaking-out  of  the 
rebellion  ;  he  enlisted  in  the  1st  W.  V.  I.,  in  Capt.  (afterward  Governor)  Pairchild's  company,  for  ninety 
days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  re-enli8ted  in  the  10th  W.  V.  I.,  served  three  years,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  for  disability.  Mr.  Howarth  was  first  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1852, 
when  there  were  but  thirty-two  voters  in  the  town  ;  at  this  election  he  received  twenty  votes ;  he  has  also 
held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  for  two  years. 

DANIEL  HUMPHREY,  farmer,  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  Canada  in  1820 ;  he  came  to 
Milwaukee  in  1850,  and  was  engaged  in  railroading  for  several  years,  first  as  laborer,  then  as  foreman,  and 
afterward  as  contractor;  he  located  where  he  now  lives  about  1855;  in  1859,  he  went  to  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  engaged  in  railroading,  but  the  breaking-out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  in  1861,  so 
affected  the  business  interests  of  that  island,  that  he  returned  to  his  home  again.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Sophia  Hamilton,  born  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  they  have  one  child,  Jennie,  now  Mrs.  Walter  Curtis. 
Mr.  Humphrey's  farm  contains  240  acres. 

MRS.  FANNY  N.  JOHNSON,  Sec.  3 ;  P.  O.  Mazomanie ;  she  was  born  in  Londonderry, 
Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1825.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wes- 
ton, Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  August,  1821 ;  they  came  to  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  1855  ;  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  they  came  to  the  village  of  Black  Earth ;  they  lived  in  the  village  about  thirteen 
years,  where  Mr.  Johnson  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  ;  he  was  also  Town  Treasurer  for  some  time ; 
they  settled  on  the  farm  where  Mrs.  Johnson  now  lives,  in  1868  ;  Mr.  Johnson  died  July  1, 1872.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  four  children— Walter  A,  born  July,  1851 ;  Edwin  C,  born  March  26,  1858  ;  Herbert  E., 
born  Jan.  31,  1861-;  Oren  N.,  born  May  16,  1866  ;  she  has  lost  three  children— Orlo  P.,  died  March  10, 
1875,  aged  20  years ;  the  others  died  in  childhood.  Edwin  C.  owns  the  homestead,  consisting  of  160 
acres ;  Walter  A.  and  Herbert  E.  own  the  balance  of  the  farm,  80  acres.  Mrs.  Johnson's  parents,  Thomas 
and  Lucinda  Park,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855  ;  they  now  reside  with  their  children ;  Mr.  Park  was  born 
in  1796,  in  Windham  Co.,  Vt.  ;  he  was  married  in  Au2;ust,  1819  ;  his  wife  was  born  in  1800  ;  they  have 
had  twelve  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living,  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Edwin  0.,  who  owns  the 
homestead,  is  engaged  quite  extensively  in  dairying  and  gardening. 

JONATHAN  JONES,  druggist,  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  Wales  in  1832  ;  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1851,  and  entered  the  Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  1854,  where  he 
graduated  in  1858 ;  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  for  some  time ;  he  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  the  summer  of 
1859 ;  was  Principal  of  Haskill  University  for  one  year ;  has  been  engaged  in  the  drug  business  since 
1860.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church ;  at  present  he  has  charge  of  the  church  in 
Wyoming  Valley,  Iowa  Co.     He  was  married  to  Sarah  E.  Sutherland,  born  in  England. 

HENRY  H.  KIRCH,  miller,  at  Dover  Mill,  born  in  Arena,  Iowa  Co. ;  resides  in  town  of  Mazoma- 
nie; P.  0.  Mazomanie  ;  he  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1847 ;  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents,  Nicho- 
las and  Barbara  Kirch,  in  1857  ;  his  father  settled  in  the  town  of  Berry,  Dane  Co.;  his  father  now  lives 
in  the  village  of  Mazomanie,  where  he  owns  considerable  property ;  also  owns  the  Dover  Mill,  of  which 
Henry  is  miller.     Henry  H.  was  married  to  Sophia  Felance  ;  they  have  two  children — Eda  and  Nicholas. 
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A3IBROII$ii  liAJftir,  proprietor  of  Mazomanie  Brewery,  Mazomanie  ;  Mr.  Lang  was  born  in 
Germany,  in  1825  ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  and  located  in  Madison,  where  he  lived  twenty- 
six  years  ;  he  purchased  ihe  Mazomanie  Brewery  of  Mr.  Charles  Schlew,  in  May,  1880.  Mr.  Lang  has 
ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 

JOHN  JjEES,  farmer.  See.  11;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  born  in  Shropshire,  England,  in  April, 
1803.  His  present  wife  was  Miss  Jane  Jones,  born  in  Llangollen,  Denbigshire,  North  Wales,  Feb.  25, 
1818;  they  came  to  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  settled  on  their  present  farm,  where  they  have  since 
lived.  Mr.  Lees  had  four  children  by  a  former  marriage,  and  has  eight  children  by  his  present  marriage  ; 
the  latter  are  Belinda  J.,  now  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wright,  of  Milwaukee;  Eannie,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Roberts  ; 
Margarette,  now  Mrs.  Mark  Johnson;  Sarah,  now  Mrs.  B.  F.  Fowler;  Richard  H.,  William  E.,  Lydia, 
now  Mrs.  Bailey,  and  Robert.     Mr.  Lees'  farm  contains  160  acres. 

REV.  A.  S.  liEITXER,  Pastor  of  St.  Barnabas' Church,  Mazomanie;  Father  Leitner  was 
born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  in  1848  ;  he  emigrated  to  Michigan  from  Europe  in  1867  ; 
he  was  educated  in  Europe,  and  was  ordained  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1872  ;  he  went  to  Milwaukee  in  1879, 
and  took  charge  of  his  present  church  in  April,  1880. 

L.  A.  lilNOOliJT,  merchant,  Mazomanie;  was  born  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1823  ;  he  came  to 
Madison  in  March,  1856  ;  he  came  to  Mazomanie  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  engaged  in  the  produce 
business,  which  he  still  continues,  in  connection  with  merchandising;  he  began  the  mercantile  business 
in  1860,  with  S.  E.  Waterhouse  and  Luther  Clark  ;  these  gentlemen  were  also  natives  of  Vermont,  and 
prominent  early  settlers  of  Mazomanie;  Mr.  Clark  is  now  a  resident  of  Albion,  Boone  Co.,  Neb.;  Mr. 
Waterhouse  is  deceased.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  married  to  Helen  Reid,  born  in  Halifax,  Vt. ;  they  have  three 
children— Flora  H.,  Nettie  S.  and  Walter  A. 

JOHK^  C.  HORRILIi,  farmer,  Sec.  12,  town  of  Arena,  Iowa  Co. ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  Mr. 
Morrill,  though  now  a  resident  of  Iowa  Co.,  just  over  the  line  from  Mazomanie,  was,  for  many  years,  a 
resident  of  Dane  Co. ;  he  was  born  in  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1826.  He  was  married  to  Harriet  Paine, 
also  born  in  Vermont ;  he  came  to  the  town  of  Mazomanie  from  Vermont,  and  settled  on  Sec.  18,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  where  he  lived  ten  years  ;  thence  to  Sec.  7,  where  he  lived  nine  years  ;  thence  to  his  pres- 
ent location.  He  has  seven  children — William  C,  who  resides  in  Dakota;  Ida  F.,  now  Mrs.  Charles  By- 
water,  lives  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ;  Lorenzo  A.,  lives  at  Greeley,  Colo.;  John  C,  Charles  P.,  Clarence 
H.  and  May.     Mr.  Morrill  has  .325  acres  of  land  ;  is  engaged  in  general  farming. 

REV.  PETER  B.  MORRIISOIV,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Church  (^Protestant  Episcopal),  Mazo- 
manie; was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1829  ;  he  was  educated  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Nashotah,  where  he 
graduated  in  1854  ;  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  Kemper,  on  June  11,  of  that  same  year  ;  his 
first  charge  was  at  Berlin,  where  he  organized  a  parish,  and  where  he  also  had  a  large  missionary  field  ;  he 
remained  at  Berlin  two  years;  he  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  but  remained  but  a  short  time,  when  he 
returned  to  Wisconsin  and  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Columbus,  where  he  remained  three  years  ;  he  then 
accompanied  Bishop  Clarkson  to  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years  engaged  in 
missionary  work,  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri ;  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  in  1874,  and  located  at  Bau 
Claire,  where  he  remained  four  years,  thence  to  Monroe;  he  came  to  his  present  charge  June  1,  1880. 
His  wife  was  Miss  Mary  L.  Breck,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wis- 
consin in  1842,  and  settled  in  Waftkesha  Co. ;  they  have  five  children — Samuel  S.  resides  in  Rice  Lake, 
Barron  Co.,  Wis.  (he  was  married  to  Miss  Mariefia  Holbrook  ;  has  one  child — Thomas  P.)  ;  Lloyd 
Breck,  Helen  Doane,  now  Mrs.  Stilltnan  J.  Smith,  of  Bau  Clair  ;  Harry  Y.  and  Frank  L.  Mr.  Morrison 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 

STILLMAN  MOCIiTOKT,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Moulton  was  born  in 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  April  2, 1 823  ;  he  came  from  Cabbott,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt..  to  Rochester,  Racine  Co.,  Wis  ,  in 
1844,  where  he  built  a  factory,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fanning-mills  ;  he  came  to  Mazomanie  in 
'860,  where  he  also  built  a  fanning- mill  factory,  which  was  burned  in  May,  1865.  He  enlisted,  August, 
1864,  in  the  1st  W.  V.  H.  A.,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  purchased  his  present  farm, 
which  contains  183  acres,  in  1866.  His  wife  was  Miss  Mary  J.  Jones,  born  in  CarroUton,  Vt. ;  her 
parents  oime  from  the  State  of  Kentucky  ;  they  have  four  children — Charles  F.,  Emmet  C,  Willet  N. 
and  Edgar-  S.  Mr.  Moulton's  father  was  a  native  of  Randolph,  Vt.  He  was  married  to  Hannah  Tabor  ; 
they  had  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  are  still  living,  the  oldest  being  in  his  70th  year. 

ED5IOND  MIJRPHY,  proprietor  of  saloon,  Mazomanie ;  Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in 
Uunty  Cork,  Ireland,  about  1842  ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1865  ;  he  live.d  in  Newburyport, 
"lass.,  for  three  years ;  he  came  to  Wiscoasin  in  May,  1868  ;  he  began  his  present  business  in  Mazo- 
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manie  in  April,  1876.     He  was  married  to  Margaret  Lynch,  born  in  Massachusetts ;  they  have  two  chil- 
dren— Julia  and  Timothy. 

JOHN  1L[JRRI$$II,  of  the  firm  pf  Murrish  &  Sons,  Mazomanie  ;  was  born  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall,  England,  March  8,  1820  ;  at  the  age  of  6  years  he  was  sent  to  a  common  country  school,  and 
passed  rapidly  through  its  limited  course  of  study ;  at  the  age  of  10  years  he  was  sent  to  the  mines  to 
earn  his  living;  beginning  with  the  first  stages  of  practical  mining,  he  passed  through  every  branch  of  the 
best  Cornish  system,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  mines  at  the  age  of  23  years. 
From  childhood,  Mr.  Murri'sh  has  been  a  close  observer  of  nature  and  passionately  fond  of  the  sciences  of 
geology  and  minerology.  In  18-16,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Richards,  of  his  native  village.  In  the 
fall  of  1847,  Mr.  Murrish  was  tendered  the  position  of  mine  agent,  in  ttie  Isle  of  Man,  but,  desirous  of 
seeing  the  New  World,  he  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1848;  his  object  in  coming  to  this 
country  was  to  study  the  geological  formations,  and  an  examination  of  the  lead  and  other  mines  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  ;  to  obtain  this  information  he  worked  several  years  as  a  practical  miner,  making  Min- 
eral Point  his  home;  he  subsequently  engaged  as  Superintendent  of  mining  operations  at  Mineral  Point. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  manufacturing  the  zinc  ore  of  our  State,  and 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  preliminary  work  of  starting  this  important  branch  of  Jndustry.-  In  1869, 
Mr.  Murrish  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Fairchild  as  Commissioner  of  the  survey  of  the  lead  district ;  in  1872, 
the  survey  was  extended  to  the  central  part  of  the  State  ;  after  finishing  his  work  for  the  State,  in  1872, 
he  engaged  to  explore  for  E.  P.  Allis  &  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  spring  of  1873,  visited  the  iron- 
ore  beds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  house  of  Murrish  &  Sons  was  established  in  1865  ;  they  do  a 
very  extensive  general  merchandise  and  produce  business.  Mr.  Murrish  has  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, all  residents  of  Mazomanie  ;  his  oldest  son,  Samuel,  was  born  in  England ;  John  R.,  Louisa  J.,  Annie 
M.,  Mary  L.  and  William  J.  were  born  in  Wisconsin. 

THOMAS  S.  XORTH,  farmer,  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England ;  he  came  to 
Wisconsin  from  England  with  his  father's  family  in  1844,  being  among  the  first  who  came  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Temperence  Association;  the  family  consisted  of  parents,  Robert  and  Dorothy 
North,  and  two  children  ;  Mr.  North  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  his  father's  family.  He  enlisted  in 
the  fall  of  1864,  in  1st  U.  S.  H.  A.,  and  served  one  year;  was  then  discharged  by  order  of  the  War 
Department,  and  appointed  Clerk  in  charge  of  the  Record  Room  of  Pensions  at  Washington ;  this  posi- 
tion he  held  four  years.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hayes,  born  in  Liverpool,  England  ;  she  came 
ito  this  country  in  1845  ;  her  parents  came  the  following  year  ;  they  have  eight  children — Jessie,  Flor- 
ence, Stanley,  Frank,  Frederick,  Edwin,  Ada  D.  and  Sidney. 

MA  J.  ARTHUR  B.  PLATT,  Mazomanie;  Maj.  Piatt  was  born  in  Wales,  about  1819; 
be  entered  the  British  military  service  Nov.  8,  1842.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  officer  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellincrton,  and  participated  in  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  campaigns  ;  it  was  in  virtue  of  this 
fact  that  a  commission,  that  of  an  Ensign,  was  granted  to  Arthur,  who  joined  the  31st  Regiment;  he 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  India,  where  he  remained  five  and  a  half  years,  and  participated  in  the  terri- 
ble war  with  the  natives  that  was  being  waged  at  that  time ;  he  participated  in  five  general  engagements, 
viz.,  Moodkee,  Ferezshah,  Budawall,  Alliwa  and  Sobraon  ;  he  received  a  medal  for  gallant  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Moodkee,  and  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  field  ;  two  days  later,  the  Captain  of  his 
company  was  killed,  when  he  took  command  of  the  company  ;  the  terrible  battle  of  Ferezshah  was  then 
being  fought;  he  had  been  in  command  but  a  few  hours,  when  he  fell,  severely  wounded  in  both  legs  by 
a  discharge  of  canister  from  the  enemy's  batteries;  Capt.  Piatt  returned  to  England  in  1847;  in  1849,  he 
was  placed  on  the  Greneral's  staff  and  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  served  till  1853,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Canada,  but  recalled  to  England  in  1854,  and  accompanied  his  command  to  Gibraltar  ;  but  the 
fatigue  of  service  causing  his  wounds  to  trouble  him,  he  retired  from  the  service  and  emigrated  to  Wis- 
consin in  1855,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  farming;  at  the  breakinsr-out  of  the  rebellion,  in  1861, 
he  was  commissioned  Major  by  Gov.  Randall,  joined  the  11th  W.  V.  I.,  at  Camp  Randall,  served  till  July 
9,  1863,  when  he  was  discharged  by  reason  of  ill  health ;  he  was  for  some  time  in  command  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  R.  R.  in  Missouri,  having  eight  companies  under  his  command ;  was  in  active  service  dunng 
his  term  of  service  ;  was  at  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  siege  of  Vicksburg ;  on  account  of  failing  health, 
he  resigned  July  9,  1863.     His  wife  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thornber. 

JOHN  PORTER,  farmer.  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  Mazomanie;  Mr.  Porter  was  born  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  Dec.  10,  1802;  his  father  removed  to  the  town  of  Brookfield  when  John  was  about  2  years  of 
age.  He  was  married,  in  1826,  to  Elizabeth  Barlow,  of  Brookfield,  Conn.  She  died  Aug.  18,  1836,  in 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Porter  had  removed  in  1831.  He  was  married,  Aug.  20,  1837,  to  his 
present  wife,  Miss  Nancv  A.  Wilson,  who  was  born  in  SulHvan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.     Mr.  Porter  had  five 
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cUldren  by  his  first  marriage,  only  one  of  whom  is  living — Mary  E.  Carter,  widow  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Car- 
ter' has  had  seven  children  hy  his  second  marriage,  five  of  whom  are  living — Nehemiah  W.,  lives  in 
Kansas ;  Stephen  V.,  in  California;  Eliza  M.,  Henry  P.  and  Harvey  W.  Stephen  and  Nehemiah  served 
in  the  11th  W.  V.  I.  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  former  serving  during  the  war,  the  latter  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war;  another  son,  John  F.,  was  a  member  of  the  23d  W.  V.  I.,  died  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Porter's  farm  contains  120  acres  of  land;  he  is  engiged  quite  extensively  in  dairying.  Mr.  Porter 
is  one  of  the  oldest  Good  Templars  in  the  town  of  Mazomanie.     He  and  his  wife  belong  to  the  M.  E.  Church. 

HENRY  POWELiIj,  farmer,  Sec.  18;  P.  0.  Mazomanie;  Mr.  Powell  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Worcester,  England,  in  1834  ;  he  emigrated  to  this  country  from  England  with  his  parents  in  June, 
1845 ;  they  lived  a  few  months  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  where  his  father  was  engaged  as  clerk  for  Hol- 
ton  &  Goodall,  who  at  that  time  kept  a  furnishing  store  for  emigrants ;  the  family  came  to  Mazomanie  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  Mr.  Henry  Powell  now  lives  ;  the  family  at  that  time 
consisted  of  parents  and  three  sons — William,  Henry  and  Alfred  ;  Henry  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
his  father's  family ;  his  father  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  has  resided  in  the  village  of  Mazomanie  from 
1863  till  about  the  time  of  his  death  ;  he  taught  the  first  term  of  school  in  the  town  of  Mazomanie.  Mr. 
Powell  enlisted  September,  1864,  in  the  1st  W.  H.  A.,  was  discharged  for  disability  in  March,  1865.  He 
was  married  to  Emma  Hayes,  whose  parents  came  to  Mazomanie  from  England,  in  1846  ;  her  father  died 
June  19,  1876 ;  her  mother  died  April  14,  1878.  Mr.  Powell  has  five  children — Mary,  William,  Laura 
and  Bessie  (twins),  and  Ruth.     His  farm  contains  270  acres. 

KE V.  E.  PROUTY,  Pastor  of  Baptist  Church,  Mazomanie ;  Mr.  Prouty  was  born  in  Ohio 
in  1844  ;  his  parents,  Barnabas  and  Rebecca  Prouty,  with  their  family  of  eight  children,  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin, and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Bear  Lake,  Sauk  Co.,  in  1854 ;  the  parents  still  reside  where 
they  first  settled,  and  six  of  their  children  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  parents ;  another  is  a 
resident  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Prouty  was  ordained  February  14, 1870  ;  previous  to  his  coming  to  Mazomanie, 
he  was  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Spring  Green  and  at  Boscobel ;  Mr.  Prouty  has  a  great  fondness 
for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  before  what  he  believed  to  have  been  his  duty  prompted  him  to  enter  the 
ministry,  was  engaged  in  his  favorite  work  ;  he  became  an  excellent  machinist  without  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  business  ;  while  Pastor  of  the  church  at  Boscobel,  he  invented  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Prouty  Power  Printing  Press,"  which  has  become  celebrated  as  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  printing 
presses  now  manufactured.  During  two  years  of  his  residence  at  Boscobel,  he  published  a  paper  called  the 
Temperance  Watchman,  using  one  of  his  own  presses.  Mr.  Prouty  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Missionaries.  He  was  married  to  Charlotte  W.  Weller,  daughter  of  William  Weller,  an  early  settler  of 
Richland  Co.,  Wis.  ;  they  have  three  children — Lodemie  E.,  Minerva  E.  and  Winnie  P. 

WILLIAM.  E.  REEVE,  farmer,  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  Mazomanie;  Mr.  Reeve  was  born  in  En- 
gland, March,  1829 ;  his  father,  Charles  Reeve,  was  one  of  the  early  English  settlers,  and  an  agent  of  the 
English  Temperance  Emigration  Society ;  he  settled  hire  with  his  family  in  July,  1844  ;  his  father  now 
resides  in  Iowa  Co. ;  Mr.  Reeve  has  been  a  resident  of  Dane  Co.  continually  since  he  came  with  his  father's 
family  in  1844,  a  period  of  thirty-six  years ;  he  has  resided  on  his  present  farm  since  1850.  His  first 
wife  was  Fanny  Gorst,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  early  English  settlers  of  the  county ;  his  present  wife 
was  Mary  Rodgers  ;  he  has  six  children  by  first  marriage — William,  Thomas,  Margaret,  George,  Charles 
and  Ralph ;  has  two  children  by  present  wife — Bessie  and  Percy.     His  farm  contains  70  acres. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  farmer,  Mazomanie;  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England;  came  to 
America  with  his  parents  in  1844,  who  settled  in  the  town  of  Mazomanie  ;  his  father,  William  Robinson, 
died  in  1871 ;  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  died  in  1865  ;  a  brother,  William,  and  a  sister,  Mary  J.,  went  to 
New  Zealand  in  1867,  where  they  now  live.  Mr.  Robinson  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Cutler,  daughter 
of  George  and  Sarah  Cutler,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  from  Liverpool  in  1849  ;  father  now  resides  in  Mazo- 
iianie;  mother  died  in  1875  ;  her  parents  had  four  cdildren,  two  sons  and  two  daughters;  three  of  the 
oWldren  are  living ;  Mr.  Robinson  has  six  children — George  W.,  Francis  T.,  Herbert  J.,  Clarence,  Sarah 
B.  and  Cutler. 

REV.  HENRY  SCHELP,  Presiding  Elder  of  iMadison  District  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
^on  of  North  America,  Mazomanie  ;  Mr.  Schelp  was  born  in  the  province  of  Waldelk,  at  Hagen,  by 
Pyniont,  in  1830;  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  his  -parents,  in  1848,  and  settled  in  Freeport, 
111-  i  he  began  his  work  in  the  ministry  in  Freeport,  in  1853  ;  from  Freeport  he  was  sent  to  Iowa,  where 
he  remained  one  year :  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Illinois  for  three  years,  thence 
^in  to  Iowa  for  one  year  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1858  ;  wa§  Presiding  Elder  of  Madison  District 
•or  two  years,  thence  to  Fond  du  Lae  District  for  six  years  ;  he  was  re-appointed  to  Madison   District  in 
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May,  1879.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Shover,  born  in  Pennsylvania  ;  they  have  eight  children — Mahloa 
H.,  Henry  W.,  George  S.,  Charles  E.,  Anna  S.,  Bertie  L.,  Edwin  N.  and  Lydia  A. 

HEIVRY  SCHIIiDT,  Postmaster,  Mazomanie;  Mr.  Schildt  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
in  1820;  he  removed  when  quite  young  with  his  parents  to  Brunswick  ;  he  served  six  years  in  the  Ger- 
man 10th  Army  Corps;  came  to  America  in  1847  ;  lived  in  Canada  two  and  a  half  years ;  settled  in 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1850  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1859,  and  located  in  Wyoming,  Iowa  Co.,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  He  enlisted  March,  1862,  in  Co.  F,  6th  W.  V.  I. ;  he  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg ;  went  into  hospital  at  Little  York,  Penn. ;  in  fall  of  1863,  was  transferred  to  the 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps ;  was  engaged  for  some  time  as  Clerk  in  the  Provost  Marshal's  office  at  Washing- 
ton ;  when  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wounds,  was  promoted  to  the  Captaincy  of  Co.  P,  6th  W.  V.  I.; 
he  joined  his  regiment  in  front  of  Petersburg,  where  he  was  again  wounded ;  he  was  discharged  July, 
1865  ;  after  the  war  he  located  in  Mazomanie,  where  his  family  had  lived  since  he  enlisted ;  he  was  for 
three  years  Assistant  U.  S.  Assessor,  and  for  nine  years  was  book-keeper  for  Mr.  Hover ;  was  appointed 
Postmaster  Oct.  30,  1878.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Schreiber,  born  in  Hanover,  Germany;  they  have 
six  children — Andrew,  born  1850  (Andrew  went  into  the  army  in  1863,  being  too  yoilng  to  be  received  as 
a  soldier,  he  remained  with  the  army  as  waiter,  etc.,  until  he  was  finally  accepted  as  a  drummer  boy ;  he 
went  through  the  campaign  of  the  Wilderness  ;  was  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the 
war)  ;  Augusta,  now  Mrs.  Clark,  of  Mazomanie  ;  Henrietta,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  Stillman,  Albert  and  Mary. 

SAMUEIi  ISHOWIiR,  retired  farmer,  Mazomanie ;  born  in  Union  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1810 ;  he 
came  to  Dane  Co.,  Iowa,  in  1845  ;  he  settled  at  Cross  Plains;  thence  to  the  town  of  Black  Earth  ;  he 
settled  in  the  village  of  Mazomanie  in  the  spring  of  1869.  He  was  married  to  Waltena  Stern  ;  they  have  six 
SODS ;  they  have  lost  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Members  of  the  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion. 

WIIiljIAM  SHOWER,  retired  farmer,  Mazomanie  ;  Mr.  Shower  was  born  in  Union  Co., 
Penn.,  in  1805 ;  he  came  to  Cross  Plains,  Dane  Co.,  in  1844,  and  engaged  in  farming,  where  he  lived  till 
1864,  when  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to  the  village  of  Mazomanie,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He  was 
married,  March  19,  1828,  to  Miss  Sophia  Etiam;  have  therefore  lived  together  over  fifty-two  years.  They 
are  members  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 

T.  F.  STAIR,  M.  D.,  Mazomanie.  Dr.  Stair  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1843  ;  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Green  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1856;  he  entered  the  State  University  at  Madison  in  1864,  where  he 
continued  three  years;  he  graduated  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College  in  1871 ;  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Monticello ;  came  to  Mazomanie  in  the  winter  of  1874  and  purchased  the  property  of  Dr. 
Bishop.  He  was  marfied  to  Miss  Margaret  Fulton,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Fulton;  they  have  three 
children — Peter,  John  and  Crystal. 

JOHX  B.  STICKBfE Y,  depot  agent,  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Aug.  4, 
1828;  became  to  Milwaukee  in  1851,  where  he  lived  about  one  year ;  thence  to  Fall  River  for  about 
three  years.  On  the  completion  of  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  in  1856,  Mr.  Stickney  came  to  Mazomanie  and  took  the  position  of  depot  agent  at  this  place; 
this  position  he  has  held  since  that  time — a  period  of  twenty-four  years — a  greater  length  of  time,  doubt- 
less, than  any  other  person  has  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ;  he  has  also  been  express 
agent  for  the  same  time.  Mr.  Stickney  has  also  dealt  considerably  in  real  estate,  and  has  been  engaged 
each  season  for  many  years  in  handling  fruit;  owns  a  fruit  orchard  at  Grand  Traverse,  Mich.,  of  2,000 
trees  ;  he  has  accumulated  a  fine  property,  and  has  a  beautiful  home  in  Mazomanie.  His  wife  was  Miss 
Charlotte  W.  Moore,  also  born  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.;  they  have  three  daughters — Alice,  Mary  and  Nelly. 

RICHARD  TAYLOR,  retired  farmer,  Mazomanie ;  born  in  Sussexshire,  England,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1819;  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1840;  lived  one  year  near  Milwaukee;  in  the  spring  of 
1841,  removed  to  Sauk  Prairie;  he  spent  three  winters  in  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin,  engaged  in  lumber, 
ing;  during  the  summer  season,  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.     He  was  married  in  December, 

1845,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Richards,  who  came  from  England  in  August  of  that  year.      In  the  spring  of 

1846,  he  located  on  Sec.  19,  in  the  town  of  Boxbury,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  sons,  Alfred  and 
Percy,  and  where  he  lived  until  October,  1850,  when  he  settled  in  this  village;  has  four  children — Daniel 
(who  lives  in  Minnesota),  Alfred,  Emily  (now  Mrs.  John  Dunlap)  and  Percy. 

WRS.  SAIiOmA  B.  THOmAS  resides  on  Sec.  35 ;  P;  0.  Mazomanie ;  born  in  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29,  1808 ;  her  parents  were  Blisha  and  Rebecca  Hickox ;  the  family  removed  to  Look- 
port,  N.  Y.,  in  1827,  where  they  resided  till  their  death.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  married  May  1,  1828,  to 
Isaac  N.  Brig^s ;  they  removed  to  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  in  January,  1833,  where  they  lived  till  1847, 
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when  they  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Sauk  Co.;  they  settled  on  the  farm  where  Mrs.  Thomas  now 
lives  in  the  spring  of  1853 ;  Mr.  Briggs  died  in  the  village  of  Mazomanie,  April  28,  1872  ;  he  was  born 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1790  ;  he  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812  ;  his  father  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Bevolation,  and  his  grandfather  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  of  1755;  Mrs.  Thomas  has  a  son  who 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Union  during  the  late  rebellion ;  hence,  all  the  noted  wars  in  which  this  country 
has  been  engaged  have  had  a  representative  of  the  Briggs  family.  Before  the  war  put  an  end  to  slavery, 
Mr.  Briggs  was  an  earnest  Abolitionist,  and  assisted  to  freedom  many  an  escaping  negro  slave ;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  for  sixty-one  years ;  always  liberal  in  his  views,  religiously  and  politi- 
cally, and  took  an  advanced  position  in  all  the  leading  reforms  of  the  day.;  he  died  in  the  village  of  Mazo- 
manie, April  28,  1872.  Her  present  husband,  Mr.  Thomas,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  Feb.  26, 
1808;  he  resided  many  years  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  has  resided  in  Wisconsin  but  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Mrs.  Thomas  has  three  children — ^Mrs.  Rebecca  Dexter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Johnson  and  Me- 
lancthon  J.;  the  latter  was  born  in  1846  ;  he  enlisted  in  the  17th  W.  V.  I.;  was  promoted  to  a  Lieuten- 
ancy in  the  48th,  and  served  during  the  war ;  he  is  now  a  prominent  attorney  of  Dodgeville,  Iowa  Co. 

C.  J.  TRAGrER,  carriage  manufacturer,  Mazomanie  ;  Mr.  Trager  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
in  1835;  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854;  he  settled  in  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned 
his  trade ;  thence  to  Herkimer  Co.,  where  he  lived  about  eight  years,  and  where  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sophia  Hisinger,  born  in  Bavaria ;  they  have  four  children — Mary,  George,  Charles  and  Emma ;  they  have 
lost  five  children.  Mr.  Trager  is  doing  quite  an  extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
wagons;  is  also  engaged  in  selling  farm  machinery,  plows,  etc. 

WIliLilAM  WHALi ABT,  merchant,  Mazomanie ;  Mr.  Whalan  was  born  in  Herkimer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1828;  his  parents  removed  to  St.  Lawrence  Co.  when  he  was  3  years  of  age ;  Mr.  Whalan  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Springdale,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  for  thirteen  years;  he  came  to  Mazomanie  in  the  spring  of  1868,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
engaged  in  his  present  business.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia  Fay,  born  in  St.  Lawrence  Co. ;  they 
have  five  children — Theresa,  Lydia,  Ella,  Almeda  and  William. 

CURTIS  WHELA.1V,  wagon-maker  and  blacksmith,  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  CVieida  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  1827;  his  parents  removed  to  Oswego  Cj.  when  he  was  15  years  of  age;  thence  to  Orleans  Co., 
and  to  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  in  October,  1849,  where  Mr.  Whelan  was  married,  February,  1850,  to 
Martha  C.  Rowley;  they  removed  to  Dane  Co.  in  May,  1850,  and  settled  at  Sun  Prairie,  where  they 
lived  seven  years ;  they  then  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Mazomanie,  where  they  lived  two  years ; 
settled  in  the  village  in  1859  ;  they  have  four  children — Lydia  Alfarata,  now  Mrs.  Prank  L.  McCraken  ; 
Helen  Crarina,  C.  Rowley  and  Charley  E.  Mr.  Whelan's  parents  still  live  at  Sun  Prairie.  Mrs.  Whe- 
lan's  parents  were  natives  of  Vermont ;  they  came  to  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  from  Western  New  York  in 
1846;  her  mother  died  in  1874  ;  her  father,  a  Baptist  minister,  lives  with  Mr.  Whelan. 

DAVID  WHITSTEY,  retired  carpenter  and  builder,  Mazomanie;  Mr.  Whitney  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Ellington,  Tolland  Co.,  Vt.,  Feb  17, 1799 ;  when  12  years  of  age,  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  in  1813,  his  parents  removed  to  Hudson,  in  that  State  ;  in  1816,  Mr.  Whitney 
went  to  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  where  he  served  four  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  business  of  cabinet-making ; 
iu  1823,  he  went  to  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  till  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Waukesha  Co., 
Wis.,  where  he  lived  till  1855,  when  he  came  to  Mazomanie.  He  married  Eliza  Edgworth,  born  in  the 
State  of  New  York ;  she  died  in  1840,  leaving  her  husband  and  four  children,  three  oK  whom  are  living — 
Melissa,  now  Mrs.  D.  W.  Bronson  ;  William  H.  and  Sarah  V.  Waterhouse.  Though  now  in  his  82d 
year,  Mr.  Whitney  is  still  strong  and  active,  and  has  not  altogether  given  up  labor  at  his  trade. 

WILLIAm  W.  WHITHTB  Y,  farmer  and  millwright,  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  Enfield, 
Mass.,  in  1808;  his  parents  removed  to  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  1811 ;  he  resided  for  many  years  in 
the  State  of  New  York ;  learned  his  trade,  that  of  millwright,  at  Scottsville,  that  State,  where  he  worked 
about  thirteen  years.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  White,  of  Rochester,  where  he  resided  about  two 
years;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1845;  lived  in  the  town  of  Wheatland,  Racine  Co.  one  year,  then 
bought  a  farm  in  Mukwonago,  where  he  lived  until  1866,  when  he  came  to  Mazomanie  ;  his  wife  died  in 
1869.  He  has  five  ,daughters — Miriam,  now  Mrs.  0.  B.  Haselton ;  Martha  E.,  wife  of  L.  Andrews,  a 
merchant  of  Mukwonago,  Wis. ;  Cora,  resides  at  home  ;  Florence,  telegraph  operator  at  Prairie  Du  Chien, 
and  Ella,  by  profession  a  teacher. 

REV.  W.  H.  WIBf  DOW,  born  in  Abergavenny,  England,  Jan.  7,  1814 ;  his  parents  were 
niemhers  of  the  first  Wesleyan  class  formed  in  that  borough  ;  received  a  liberal  education,  read  medicine 
in  that  country  and  emigrated  in  1832.  In  1833,  was  married  to  Miss  Eleanor  L.  Saunders  ;  in  1834, 
entered  the  regular  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  at  the  Mr.  Carmel  Conference,  and  was  appointed 
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to  the  Rushville  Circuit,  Illinois ;  thence  to  Jacksonville,  thence  to  Rushville,  thence  to  Quincy, 
thence  to  Macomb,  where,  during  his  pastorate,  the  leading  physician,  Dr.  Thompson,  dying,  he  was  called 
to  minister  to  the  sick  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  physicians  at  that  early  day ;  he  furnished  a 
supply  for  his  pulpit,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  at  the  ensuing  annual 
conference  asked  and  received  a  location.  In  1867,  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  supplied  the  Lowell 
charge ;  was,  in  1868,  re-admitted  into  the  annual  conference  and  appointed  to  Randolph  ;  then  to  Fond  du 
Lac,  then  to  Waupun,  then  to  Allen's  Grove,  then  to  Watertown,  and  last  to  Shopiere,  where,  being 
seized  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  regular  ministry  :  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Joshua  Soule,  and  Elder  by  Bishop  Thomas  A.  Morris ;  in  1839,  in 
company  with  the  late  Dr.  George  Peck,  he  dedicated  the  first  M.  B.  Church  in  the  village  of  Stephenson, 
now  the  city  of  Rock  Island.  In  1838,  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whose  last  words 
were,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus  ;"  one  of  her  children  survives,  Thomas  J.  Window,  of  Littleton,  111.,  now 
doing  a  large  business  in  stock.  In  1839,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  G.  Little,  of  Rushville,  111., 
by  whom  he  has  five  children — Emma,  now  Mrs.  Parrott,  whose  husband,  Thomas  P.  Parrott,  is  largely 
engaged  in  stock-raising ;  William  H.,  in  business  in  Rushville ;  Winnie  R.,  now  wife  of  Prof  A.  Qr. 
<xibbs,  of  the  same  city  ;  Susan,  now  Mrs.  Van  Horn,  of  Allen's  Grove,  Wis.,  and  Arthur  J.,  who  is  a 
leading  druggist  and  grocer  in  Mazomanie,  Wis.,  where  his  father  and  mother  now  reside ;  all  are 
members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

A.  J.  WISfDOW,  of  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Window  &  Son,  druggists  and  grocers,  Mazomanie; 
was  born  in  Littleton,  Schuyler  Co.,  111.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lawrence  University,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  and  graduated  in  chemistry  in  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.;  was  engaged  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness in  Pewaukee  from  1876  until  the  summer  of  1880,  then  came  to  Mazomanie  and  engaged  in  the  drug 
and  grocery  line.  His  father,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Window,  has  been  a  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church  for 
over  half  a  century.  They  keep  a  full  stock  of  pure  drugs,  perfumery  and  fancy  goods,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  comprises  the  stock  of  a  first-class  drug  store ;  they  are  doing  a  lucrative  business,  and  enjoy 
the  great  respect  and  esteem  of  a  widening  circle  of  friends  and  patrons. 
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WILLI  A-Itt  BARDSLEY,  farmer,  Sec.  15  ;  P.  O.  Ash  ton  ;  born  in  Lancashire,  England, 
in  1805  ;  a  son  of  James  Bardsley  and  Ann  Stevenson  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  184i),  and 
located  where  he  now  lives  ;  in  an  early  day  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  board  for  ten  consecutive 
years.  In  1828,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Betty  Bardsley,  a  native  of  Lancashire,  England,  by  whom  he 
has  five  children — one  in  Iowa,  one  in  Minnesota  and  three  in  Wisconsin  ;  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  Henry 
Harding,  of  Springfield  ;  Joseph  R.  married  Miss  Albina  Pledger  and  runs  the  old  homestead  ;  they  have 
five  children ;  J.  E.  resides  in  Black  Earth.  Mr.  Bardsley  is  one  of  the  pioneer  Englishmen  of  the  town  ; 
came  when  there  were  no  improvements,  with  only  $1  in  his  pocket,  and  a  family  of  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren ;  by  economy  and  hard  work  they  gained  a  competency,  and  the  hardest  blow  he  has  ever  felt  was 
the  loss  of  his  faithful  wife  and  companion,  who  died  the  25th  of  April,  1880  ;  though  over  three  score 
and  ten  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  busily  engaged  in  cutting  up  the  old  log  house  which  sheltered  him  in 
early  days.     Democrat. 

WILLIAM  BARDSLEY,  Jr.,  farmer,  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Waunakee;  Mr.  Bardsley  is  the 
son  of  William  Bardsley,  who  came  from  England  to  Dane  Co.  in  1848,  and  settled  on  Sec.  15,  town  of 
Springfield,  where  he  now  lives.  William,  Jr.,  was  born  in  England  in  1838  ;  came  to  this  country  with 
his  parents  in  1848  ;  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Springfield  since  that  time,  except  an  absence 
of  two  years,  from  1864  to  1866.     His  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Walworth.     His  farm  contains  121  acres. 

WILLIAM  W.  BRADLEY,  deceased.  Mr.  Bradley  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  born  Jan.  3,  1823 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  located  where  his  widow  now  lives. 
Feb.  20,  1844;  he  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Northrop,  who  had  four  sons;  he  died  Sept.  22,  1860. 
The  sons— John  W.,  born  Dec.  16,  1844;  Caleb  H.,  Feb.  27,  1851  ;  aeorge  E.,  July  10,  1853  ;  Will- 
iam, May  8,  1859 — run  the  farm  in  partnership;  John,  the  oldest,  is  Clerk  of  school  district;  the  Brad- 
ley brothers  are  all  thorough  temperence  men,  good  farmers  and  command  the  respect  of  the  community. 
Republican  in  politics.  The  farm  contains  240  acres,  worth  |30  per  acre,  situated  only  four  miles  from 
Middleton. 

WILLIAM  BULLOCK,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Middleton  ;  this  old  pioneer 
was  bora  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1821  ;  a  son  of  James  Bullock  and  Ellen  Whip ;  came  to  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  July  2,  1842,  and'purchased  the  place  he  now  lives  on  in  1845  ;  he  is  the  earliest  white  settler  in 
the  town  ;  he  really  settled  in  Springfield  in  the  first  place,  as  he  put  in  winter  wheat  and  worked  in  the 
town  the  first  year  he  came  ;  he  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor,  and  helped  lay  out  most  of  the  roads ; 
Treasurer  of  School  district  for  ten  consectucive  years  ;  in  fact,  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  all 
■church  and  school  afiairs,  and  afiairs  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the  town.  In  1845,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Howard,  by  whom  he  has  two  children  living  in  Wisconsin  ;  married,  for  his  second  wife. 
Miss  Nancy  A.  Bacon,  of  New  York,  by  whom  he  has  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  living.  Mr. 
■and  Mrs.  Bullock  belong  to  the  Baptist  Church  of  Middleton.  He  is  Republican  in  politics.  He  has  a 
beautiful  farm  of  185  acres,  nine  miles  from  Madison,  with  first-class  improvements  and  abundance  of 
fruit. 

JOHN  CAIN,  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Waunakee  ;  born  in  Tyrone,  Ireland,  April,  1822  ;  em- 
igrated to  the  United  States  about  1850  ;  he  lived  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  about  two  years,  also  in  the 
State  of  New  York  several  years;  came  to  Wisconsin  about  1855,  and  settled  on  Sec.  14;  located  where 
ne  now  lives  in  1876.  He  was  married  to  Eliza  Jane  Mason,  born  in  Ireland  ;  they  have  five  children — 
John,  Robert,  Maggie,  and  Horatio  E.  and  Earnest  J.,  twins.  Farm  contains  260  acres.  Mr.  Cain  is  a 
Republican  in  policies. 

REV.  A.  FISH,  retired  farmer.  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Waunakee  ;  born  in  Lower  Capada  in  1816,  a 
son  of  A.  Fish,  Sen.,  and  Mary  Lane;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853  and  located  in  Columbia  Co.;  came  to 
Dane  Co.  and  located  where  he  now  lives  in  1859.  Was  married,  in  1840,  to  Miss  Susan  Salisbury,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  whom  he  has  five  children — Emma  Jane,  now  Mrs.  A.  B.  Rodgers,  of  Iowa  ;  George  C,  mar- 
ned  and  farming  in  Waunakee ;  Annie  C,  now  Mrs.  A.  J.  Sweet,  of  Iowa ;  Martha  B.,  now  Mrs.  I.  H. 
Doudna,  of  Iowa ;  Charles  J.  remains  at  home  and  runs  the  homestead  farm,  a  place  of  240  acres,  nicely 
wcated  with  good  improvements,  worth  $50  per  acre.     Rev.   Fish  was  ordained  in  1842  as  a  Christian 
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minister,  and  has  preached  every  year  since ;  twelve  consecutive  years  he  preached  every  Sunday  without 
an  intermission  ;  he  preaches  regularly  at  present  at  Keedsburg,  and  intermediate  points ;  has  been 
troubled  of  late  with  rheumatism,  which  has  made  it  hard  for  him  ;  still  he  pursues  his  calling  with  cheer- 
fulness.    Republican  in  politics. 

ROBERT  FL.ETCHER,  retired  farmer,  P.  0.  Ashton;  born  in  1800,  a  native  of  Derby- 
shire, England ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1850  and  located  in  Springfield.  Married  in  En- 
gland, in  1832,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hollingworth,  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons — 
John,  a  farmer  of  Springfield,  and  Henry,  residing  in  the  city  of  Madison.  When  they  emigrated  to 
America,  in  1850,  they  were  wrecked  in  the  Irish  Channel ;  were  taken  by  boats  to  Ireland,  thence  to 
Liverpool,  where  they  re-shipped  to  New  York,  taking  up  the  time  from  March  25  to  the  Ist  of  June, 
1850.     Mr.  Fletcher  is  one  of  the  old  Knglish  settlers  of  the  town.     Eepublican  in  politics. 

DAVID  FORD,  farmer.  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Waunakee.  Mr.  Ford  is  one  of  four  brothers,  natives 
of  England,  who  settled  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  and  three  of  the  brothers  are  still  living — Robert, 
Archibald  and  David.  Archibald  came  from  England  in  1849,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives.  David 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1832,  with  his  brother  Robert.  They  lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  East, 
most  of  the  time  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  the  to;(yn  of  Springfield, 
in  1851 ;  Robert  was  born  in  1807,  David  in  1824.  The  Ford  brothers  are  among  the  prominent  men  of 
the  town  of  Springfield.  David  has  served  two  terms  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ;  elected  first  in  1864, 
and  again  in  1874  ;   he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  town  ten  years,  also  Assessor  for  several  terms. 

JOHN  FROC^KJATT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Ashton;  born  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  in  1823  ;  a  son  of  William  Proggatt  and  Anna  Robison  ;  came  to  America  in  1849  ;  followed 
farming  for  three  years  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  came  to  Springfield  in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  purchased 
part  of  the  place  he  now  owns  the  following  year ;  he  has  kept  adding  40  acres  at  a  time  until  he  has  now 
320  acres,  decidedly  the  best  farm  in  Springfield,  w6ll  wooded  and  watered  and  finely  located,  with  the  best 
of  improvements.  Mr.  Froggatt  married  Miss  Mary  Gill,  a  native  of  England,  by  whom  he  has  had 
nine  children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  all  at  home,  three  sons  and  one  daughter — Walter,  James,  Wesley 
and  Ada  M. :  Walter  and  James  assist  in  running  the  farm,  besides  running  a  thrasher  every  year;  they 
are  both  promising  young  men.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Froggatt  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Springfield, 
of  which  he  has  been  Trustee  ever  since  the  church  was  built ;  he  has  been  Class-leader  for  twenty-seven 
consecutive  years.  Mr.  Froggatt  started  in  the  world  without  one  cent,  and  by  hard  work  and  economy 
has  built  up  around  him  a  large  property ;  he  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  farmer  in  the  town, 
and  he  justly  deserves  his  beautiful  home.     Thoroughly  Republican  in  polities. 

GrFORGF  GIIiLETT,  farmer.  Sec.  22  ;  P.  0.  Ashton;  born  in  1811,  a  native  of  London, 
England,  and  son  of  George  and  Mary  Gillett ;  came  to  Wisconsin  and  located  at  Springfield,  in  1846. 
In  December,  1847,  was  married  to  Miss  Lucinda  M.  Salisbury,  a  native  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  whom 
he  has  four  children,  two  living  in  Wisconsin  and  two  in  Iowa ;  he  had  five  children  by  his  first  wife,  who 
are  living  in  Wisconsin,  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  are  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Gillett  came  through  the  influence 
of  the  English  Emigrant  Society,  together  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen ;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of 
260  acres,  eleven  miles  from  Madison,  with  good  improvements,  which  he  runs  himself  in  good  shape, 
being  a  good  farmer.  They  belong  to  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Springfield,  of  which  Mr.  Gillett  is  Trustee, 
and  has  been  Steward  for  years,  besides  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  in  an  early  day 
was  Class-leader  for  years.  Has  held  the  ofiSce  of  Assessor  of  the  town.  In  politics.  Republican.  Mr. 
Gillett  has  always  given  liberally  to  all  charitable  and  religious  societies,  and  has  always  taken  an  active 
part  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  town.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  his  house  in  1848,  and  the 
first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  M.  E.  Circuit  was  held  in  his  barn.  His  father  was  at  the  hattle  of  Water- 
loo, 2d  Regt.  Life  Guards,  under  Wellington,  and  he  still  preserves  the  silver  medal  bearing  date  1815. 
Mrs.  Gillett  has  been  a  life  member  of  the  Bible  Society  of  the  town  since  1849,  and  life  member  of  the 
Missionary  Society  since  1855.  They  passed  through  many  hardships  in  an  early  day,  and  justly  merit 
their  comfortable  home. 

E.  HARDING,  farmer.  Sec.  15  ;  P.  0.  Ashton  ;  a  native  of  New  Jersey;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  located  on  Sec.  16,  Springfield;  sold  that  out  and  purchased  the  place  where 
he  now  lives,  in  1865,  a  nice  farm  of  120  acres,  twelve  miles  from  Madison,  with  good  improvements.. 
Married  Miss  Apphia  Zane,  by  whom  he  has  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters — Harry,  married 
andfarming  in  Springfield  ;  Charles  F.,  attorney  at  law,  Madison  ;  Ella  K.,  now  Mrs.  James  Huntington, 
of  Iowa  ;  Clarence  A.,  Lillian  M.  and  Orville  A.  are  living  at  home.  Mr.  Harding  has  held  prominent, 
o^es  in  the  town  and  school ;  has  been  elected  Town  Clerk  eleven  years,  and  School  Clerk  and  Director. 
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The  family  belong  to  the  M.  B.  Church  of  Sprinotfield.  Id  politics  he  is  thoroughly  Republican ;  one  of 
the  oldest  American  settlers  in  the  town,  a  good  farmer  and  business  man,  and  one  who  can  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times. 

D.  R.  HYER,  proprietor  of  Hyer  House  and  Postmaster  atHyer's  Corners;  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Arlington,  Bennington  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1812;  his  parents  removed  to  Chenango  Co.,  Vt.,  when  he 
was  four  years  of  age  ;  thence  to  Jefferson  Co  ,  where  his  father  died  in  1835.  Mr.  Hyer  was  married,  in 
1838,  to  Sarah  Hawkins,  born  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  became  to  Wisconsin  in  1839,  and  settled 
in  Aztalan,  Jefferson  Co.,  where  his  wife  died  in  1841  ;  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Deerfield  in  1843, 
where  he  was  married  to  Maria  Campbell,  born  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  she  died  in  Madison  in  1854. 
He  was  married  in  Madison,  in  1855,  to  Eliza  Hyer,  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hyer  removed  to 
Madison  in  1854 ;  he  came  to  present  location  in  1862  ;  he  had  three  children  by  second  marriage,  two 
of  whom  are  living — D.  C,  now  a  merchant  of  Susanville,  Lassen  Co.,  Cal.,  and  Frederick  ;  has  one  son 
by  present  marriage — Walter  S.  Mr.  Hyer  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Deerfield  ;  he  laid  out  the  village  of  Deerfield,  where  he  built  a  hotel,  known  as  the  "  Hyer 
Hotel ; "  he  also  built  and  conducted  a  hotel  in  Madison,  after  his  removal  to  that  city  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Hyer 
has  been  a  hotel  man  for  forty  years ;  be  has,  in  connection  with  bis  hotel  at  Hyer's  Corners,  a  farm  of 
over  400  acres. 

MRS.  PRISCIIiL.A  H.  KINC^SLEY,  widow  of  Saxton  P.  Kingsley,  who  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  1806.  He  was  married  to  Priscilla  H.  Burke,  born  in  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.,  in  1813  ;  they  emigrated  to  Cass  Co.  in  the  fall  of  1833,  where  they  lived  till  1854;  settled  on 
present  farm  in  1856.  Mr.  Kingsley  died  in  Florida,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
Feb.  28,  1878.  Mrs.  Kingsley  has  bad  six  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  living — Almon  B.  resides  at 
Middleton  Station  ;  George  P.,  born  in  1843,  married  to  Sarah  Towne,  born  in  Illinois,  daughter  of  Oliver 
P.  Towne  ;  they  have  two  children — Sarah  L.  and  George  A.  Mrs.  Kingsley's  son,  George  P.,  resides  on 
the  homestead ;  farm  contains  500  acres. 

A.  C  MARTIX,  farmer  and  dairyman  ;  P.  0.  Ashton ;  born  in  Ferrisburg,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  in 
1824,  a  son  of  Stratton  Martin  and  Hannah  Martin,  natives  of  Vermont;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  June, 
1850,  and  located  in  Dunkirk,  where  be  engaged  in  farming  ;  sold  out  there  and  purchased  the  place  where 
he  now  lives,  in  1851,  and  moved  on  to  it  in  May,  1853,  a  beautiful  farm  of  240  acres,  with  first-class  im- 
provements. Mr.  Martin  has  nine  children,  two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  all  living  in  Wisconsin ;  0.  W. 
Martin  is  married  and  farming  in  Springfield  ;  Bstelle,  now  Mrs.  Samuel  Steel,  of  Dane  ;  Ada  is  teacher 
in  a  grammar  class  at  Mazomanie ;  Emma  is  teaching  in  Trempealeau,  where  she  has  taught  the  fourth  term 
successfully.  Mr.  Martin  and  bis  oldest  son  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Spring- 
field, and  Ilepublican  in  politics ;  the  rest  of  the  family  remain  at  home.  There  being  no  manufacturing 
in  the  town,  Mr.  Martin  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  cheese-factory,  and  to  that  end  consulted  the 
farmers  of  the  town  regarding  the  establishment  of  one ;  but  they  were  loth  to  take  hold,  so  in  1878  he 
erected  one  on  his  own  hook,  and  purchased  an  engine  and  all  other  first-class  improved  machinery  at  a 
heavy  cost;  he  turns  out  25,000  pounds  of  cheese  annually,  of  the  choicest  kind ;  it  is  now  the  main  in- 
dustry of  the  town.  Mrs.  Martin  died  in  May,  1879  ;  she  was  an  exemplary  Christian  woman,  a  kind 
and  affectionate  wife  and  mother,  and  a  neighbor  to  all ;  it  was  a  great  loss  to  Mr.  Martin,  one  that  he  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  to ;  her  memory  is  not  only  fondly  cherished  by  her  family,  but  by  the  entire  com- 
munity.    Mr.  Martin  is  a  thorough  Christian  gentleman,  a  good  business  man  and  a  number  one  farmer. 

LOUIS  MARTINI,  merchant  and  Postmaster,  Springfield  Corners;  was  born  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  in  1820 ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1848 ;  he  spent  a  few  months  in  New 
York,  and  then  went  to  New  Buffalo,  Mich. ;  he  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1849  ;  that  was  before  the  days 
of  railroads  in  Wisconsin,  so  Mr.  Martini  performed  the  journey  from  Milwaukee  to  Springfield  on  foot. 
Like  most  of  the  pioneers  of  that  day,  Mr.  Martini  was  not  possessed  of  much  cash  ;  he  began  business, 
in  a  small  way,  as  a  merchant ;  but  by  industry,  frugality  and  good  management,  has  been  quite  success- 
wl  financially.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Annis  EUer,  born  in  Prussia ;  they  have  seven  children,  two 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Mr.  Martini  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  has  been 
Postmaster  for  eighteen  years. 

NATHANIEL  MARTIN,  farmer.  Sec.  11;  P.  0.  Waunakee ;  son  of  Nathaniel  Martin, 
who  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  1796,  where  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Sheldon,  born  in  Oonnecticht ;  Mr. 
Martin's  parents  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York  about  1832,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring 
oi  1847,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Dane,  Dane  Co. ;  they  settled  on  the  farm  where  their  son,  Nathaniel, 
now  lives,  in  1849 ;  his  father  died  in  1853,  his  mother  died  in  1868.     The  parents  of  Mr.  Martin  have 
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seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  four  sons?  and  the  two  daughters  are  still  living — Smith  G. 
lives  in  Iowa;  George  S.,  a  Baptist  minister,  resides  in  the  State  of  Michigan;  Henry  lives  in  Iowa  • 
Nathaniel,  Mrs.  Sarah  Babcock  and  Mrs.  Polly  Payne.  Nathaniel  was  married  in  1854,  to  Lucy,  dauo-h- 
ter  of  Phineas  Martin,  born  in  Vermont;  she  come  from  Vermont  with  her  parents  in  1853;  they  have 
seven  children — Giles  P.,  Deliah  J.,  Eugene,  Anetta,  Andrew  J.,  Eva  and  Emma.  The  homestead  farm 
contains  220  acres  ;  Mr.  Martin  has  another  farm,  in  Sec.  3,  of  240  acres.  He  has  been  Chairman  of 
the  Town  Board  for  several  years  ;  Mr.  Martin's  father  was  a  Baptist  minister ;  he  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon delivered  in  the  town  of  Springfield. 

WILIjIAM  KILE$$,  farmer,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Ashton  ;  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1814 ; 
came  to  America  in  1839,  and  located  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  remained  three  years;  he  then  moved 
to  Canada,  and  thence  to  Springfield,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  fall  of  1858,  and  settled  on  Sec.  16 ;  a  farm 
containing  80  acres ;  he  has  kept  adding  until  he  now  owns  195  acres  of  land,  with  good  improvements. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Betsy  Hurd,  of  Canada,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  is 
living — John  Riles,  a  farmer  of  Springfield  ;  Mr.  Riles  lost  his  wife  in  Canada.  He  is  Republi  can  in 
politics. 

JEREHIAH  SIUIMOIVS,  farmer,  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Waunakee;  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the 
10th  of  April,  1824,  a  son  of  Philip  Simmons  and  Hannah  Lanehart;  came  to  Wisconsin  Sept.  9,  1848, 
and  located  on  Sec.  33  ;  sold  out  and  purchased  the  place  where  he  now  lives,  in  1855,  and  is  the  oldest 
American  settler  living  in  the  town.  In  1848,  was  married  to  Miss  Almira  Bullock,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
by  whom  he  has  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  seven  living  in  Wisconsin  and  one  in  Min- 
nesota ;  Chloe  L.  graduated  at  the  State  University,  and  is  a  successful  teacher  in  Lansing ,  Minn. ;  Irvin, 
married  and  farming  in  Dane  Co.;  Grace,  now  Mrs.  Albert  Kellogg,  of  Springfield;  Mary,  dressmaker, 
Springfield  ;  Henrietta  is  teacher  in  public  school ;  Elmer  E.,  George  and  William  are  at  home  on  the 
farm.  Mr.  Simmons  has  always  been  an  active  man  for  the  good  of  the  town ;  has  been  Assessor  four 
years,  and  Justice  for  years  and  at  present.  Conservative  in  politics ;  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  100  acres, 
with  good  improvements,  near  Waunakee.  Mr.  Simmons  is  a  first-class  farmer,  a  good  business  man  and 
respected  by  all. 

HILiTOSf  TINKER,  farmer.  Sec.  22  ;  P.  0.  Ashton ;  born  in  1814,  a  native  of  Lancashire, 
England,  and  son  of  William  Tinker  and -Jane  Hilton.  In  1842,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Ken- 
worthy,  of  England,  by  whom  he  has  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  three  of  whom  are  in 
Minnesota,  and  the  balance  at  home  ;  has  held  the  office  of  School  Director  for  six  years,  and  Steward  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Springfield,  of  which  his  family  are  members.  Mr.  Tinker  is  con- 
servative in  politics,  believing  in  voting  for  the  best  man  regardless  of  party ;  his  daughter,  Selina,  is  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  public  school.  He  passed  through  many  hardships  in  an  early  day,  arriving  in 
Springfield  early  in  the  spring  of  1846,  making  him  one  of  the  oldest  English  settlers  in  the  town. 

C.  C.  TDEIiLi,  farmer.  Sec.  13 ;  P.  0.  Waunakee  ;  born  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1832  ;  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Michigan  when  12  years  of  age ;  he  came  to  Dane  Co.,  and  settled  on  his 
present  farm  in  1854.  He  was  married  to  Amelia  Kingsley,  daughter  of  S.  P.  Kingsley ;  she  died  in 
1^72  ;  his  present  wife  was  Jesse  North ;  has  four  children  by  first  marriage — Franklin,  Fred,  Hattie 
and  Ossie ;  has  one  by  present  wife — Angon.     Farm  contains  120  acres. 

FKAHVZ  WATZKE,  farmer.  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Springfield  Corners  ;  born  in  Prussia  in  1822; 
he  came  to  Dane  Co.  from  Germany,  in  1852,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Berry,  where  he  Uved  till  1867 ; 
he  then  sold  his  farm  in  Berry  and  settled  where  he  now  lives.  He  was  married  to  Nebrieke  Battre  ;  they, 
have  eight  children,  six  boys  and  two  girls ;  his  farm  contains  160  acres.  Members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 
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OAVID  ADLER,  farmer,  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  Columbus;  was  born  in  Nortbampton, England,  par- 
ish of  Brington,  April  18,  1823;  his  father,  John  Adler,  emigrated  to  America  in  1846,  and  settled  in 
Columbus,  Wis.;  lived  there  till  1856,  then  went  to  Mauston,  and  died  in  1866,  at  the  age  of  72;  he 
was  born  in  Brinklo  parish,  Warwickshire,  England,  and  his  father  died  before  he  was  born  ;  when  he  was 
2  years  old,  his  mother  died  also ;  he  was  then  taken  by  an  uncle,  David  Adler,  with  whom  he  lived  till 
he  was  21  years  old ;  he  then  worked  seven  years  at  Welden  Barracks,  in  the  Government  service,  then 
worked  in  a  lumber-yard  for  Lord  Spencer  thirty-sis  years,  and  then  came  to  America.  David  was  mar- 
ried Feb.  2,  1846,  to  Rebecca  King,  who  was  born  Feb.  14, 1827,  in  the  same  parish  as  her  husband ;  she^ 
was  a  daughter  of  Charles  King,  a  farmer.  Mr.  Adler  lived  on  a  farm  on  Sec.  22,  town  of  Columbus,  till 
July,  1850,  then  went  back  to  England  to  visit  the  World's  Fair  at  London  ;  remained  in  England  till  the 
winter  of  1853,  then  returned  to  America,  arriving  in  Columbus  in  February  ;  he  then  bought  land  on 
Sec.  16,  Columbus,  and  lived  there  till  1856,  then  went  to  Mauston,  Wis.,  and  stayed  till  1865 ;  then 
returned  to  Columbus,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  went  on  a  farm  on  Sec.  8 ;  in  1867,  he  removed  to  his 
present  location,  where  he  has  80  acres  of  land,  worth  84,000  ;  they  have  four  children  living— Mary  and 
Rebecca  (twins),  born  Feb.  27,  1853,  in  Chicago,  when  on  their  way  home  from  England;  Charles,  born 
in  Mauston,  Jan.  2,  1860  ;  and  George,  born  in  Columbus,  Aug.  10,  1861 ;  they  have  lost  one  daughter, 
Eliza,  who  died  May  16,  1854,  in  Columbus;  she  was  born  Jan.  5,  1847.  Mr.  Adler  has  been  Supervisor 
three  terms ;  he  is  a  Democrat.  They  were  both  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  but  have 
never  joined  in  America. 

JUSTUS  ANDREWS,  farmer,  Sec.  25  ;  P.  0.  Waterloo ;  was  born  Oct.  29, 1817,  in  Strat- 
ford, Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.;  son  of  Thomas  H.  Andrews,  a  native  of  Connecticut;  when  11  years  old, 
his  parents  removed  to  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  till  December,  1839;  he  then  came  to 
Wisconsin  and  spent  two  years  in  the  pineries  about  Stevens'  Point  and  Wausau,  and  running  on  the 
Wisconsin  River  ;  in  1842,  he  went  to  Winnebago  Co.,  111.,  and  lived  there  six  years.  He  was  married 
there  in  1843,  to  Mary  Brown,  daughter  of  Elijah  Brown,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  who  died  in 
California  ;  she  was  born  March  23,  1823,  in  Ohio;  in  1848,  Mr.  Andrews  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled 
in  the  town  of  York,  which  has  been  his  place  of  residence  ever  since  ;  he  spent  one  year  in  California, 
farming  and  mining ;  went  there  in  1853  ;  they  have  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living — 
Wallace  W.,  married  and  living  in  Rutland,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.;  Nellie,  now  Mrs.  R.  W.  Dudley,  of  Colum- 
bus; Clara,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Linderman,  of  Portland,  Dodge  Co.;  Frank  L.,  Lettie  and  Fred,  the  last 
three  at  home ;  Charles  B.  enlisted  in  September,  1862,  in  Co.  A,  29th  W.  V.  I.,  and  died  May  10,  1863, 
at  James'  Plantation,  La.,  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson  on  the  1st  day  of  May ;  was 
in  his  20th  year  when  he  died  ;  Flora  J.  died  in  1855,  aged  19  months.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  Republican, 
and  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor.     He  has  300  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $35  per  acre. 

WILLIAM  BROWN,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  O.  Deansville ;  was  born  in  Byron,  Genesee  Co., 
N.  y.,  Oct.  8, 1817  ;  son  of  Elijah  and  Mary  Brown,  natives  of  Massachusetts ;  he  came  West  in  October, 
1838,  lived  in  Ogle  Co.,  Ill,  one  year,  then  returned  to  his  native  place ;  remained  there  till  1842  ;  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1843,  took  up  some  land  in  the  town  of  Lisbon, 
Waukesha  Co.,  having  lived  in  that  town  and  Menominee  since  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  being  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  that  vicinity;  he  lived  in  that  county  till  the  fall  of  1853,  being  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  four  or  five  years  of  that  time ;  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  October,  1853,  and  carried  on  the 
same  business  at  York  Centre  about  three  years,  then  bought  his  present  farm,  and  has  since  followed 
farming.  He  was  married  June  14,  1846,  in  Lisbon,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  to  Miss  Euphrosyne  S.  God- 
frey, who  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1822,  daughter  of  William  and  Anna  (Hull) 
Godfrey;  Mr.  Godfrey  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  Mrs.  Godfrey's  father  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  had  ten  children,  seven  of  them  now  living — Valeria  0.,  now  Mrs. 
Joseph  Phillips,  of  Mower  Co.,  Minn.;  Mary  J.,  Rose,  now  Mrs.  Manly  J.  Wood,  of  Calhoun  Co.,  Iowa  ; 
bertrude  B.,  Emeline  A.,  Euphrosyne  S.  and  Brenda  Louisa,  all  at  home  except  the  two  married ;  they 
have  lost  three— Cassius  Marion  died  June  8,  1854,  aged  20  months  ;  Byron  E.  died  Aug.  18,  1879, 
32 ;  and  Laura  Anna  died  Jan.  80,  1880,  in  her  18th  year.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  held  the 
otnces  of  Town  Clerk  and  Chairman,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  ever  since  1846,  except  two  years  when  he 
fofusad  to  qualify  after  being  elected.     He  has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre. 
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ORSON  CAKSKADEN,  farmer,  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  Waterloo ;  came  to  Wisconsin  April  3, 
1848,  and  located  on  the  farm  he  now  owns,,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since  ;  he  was  born  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1818  ;  went  from  there  to  Ancram,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  11  years  old.  He 
was  married  there  in  November,  1839,  to  Lovina  Bashford,  who  died  May  12,  18Y6,  leaving  five  children 
— Mary,  now  Mrs.  Eli  Call,  of  Watertown,  Wis.;  George,  married  to  Caroline  Johnson,  and  living  in 
Neilsville,  Clark  Co.,  Wis.  (his  first  wife  was  Mary  Hamsted)  ;  Tama,  now  Mrs.  Wallace  Andrews,  of  Port- 
land, Dodge  Co.,  Wis.;  Harriet,  now  Mrs.  George  Call,  of  the  town  of  York  ;  and  Laura  Lovina,  now 
Mrs.  Conrad  Fox,  of  Waterloo,  Jefi"erson  Co.,  Wis.  He  was  married  the  second  time.  May  4,  1879,  to 
Amarilla,  daughter  of  W.  D.  Dodge,  of  York  ;  he  has  no  children  by  the  second  marriage ;  he  has  lost  two 
children  of  the  first  wife — William  died  in  1849,  when  nearly  4  years  old,  was  scalded,  and  died  within  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  Annette  died  in  1857,  of  croup,  about  3  J  years  old.  Mr.  Carskaden  was  living  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  at  the  time  of  the  "  Anti-Rent "  excitement  in  that  vicinity,  and  took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the 
Anti-Renters ;  in  politics,  he  is  of  the  Republican  persuasion ;  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  three 
terms,  and  Township  Treasurer  one  term.  Has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  over  twenty 
years,  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows  about  twenty-seven  years  ;  is  also  a  Granger.  He  has  200  acres  of  land, 
worth  about  $40  per  acre. 

OEORCrE  CAAIi,  farmer.  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  Waterloo;  has  resided  in  the  town  of  York  since 
1853,  on  the  same  farm,  having  came  from  Salisbury,  Ct.  (with  his  family),  where  he  had  been  working 
five  years  in  "  H.  Ames'  Iron- Works  "  previous  to  his  coming  West ;  he  was  born  in  Ancram,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1812  ;  his  father,  Jacob  Caal,  was  what  was  then  called  a  "  forgoman  "  in  the  Salis- 
bury Iron- Works  in  Connecticut  for  a  good  many  years,  and  his  five  sons  were  all  brought  up  to  the  same 
business.  Mrs.  Caal  (mother  of  George  Caal,  Sr.),  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  her  maiden  name  was 
Betsy  Springsteen ;  her  father  served  six  years  and  nine  months  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Mr.  Caal 
"was  married  in  1833,  to  Eliza  Griswold,  daughter  of  Oliver  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  who  removed  to  the 
town  of  Ancram,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  Eliza  was  born  Feb.  22, 1809 ;  worked  at  his  trade  in  Ancram  till 
April,  1848,  then  came  to  Wisconsin ;  stayed  about  three  weeks  in  the  town  of  York,  then  returned  to  Ancram 
and  removed  with  his  family  to  Salisbury,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  he  came  again  to  Wisconsin  in 
1853  ;  has  three  children — Eli,  married,  and  living  in  Watertown,  Wis. ;  George,  living  in  the  town  of 
York  ;  and  Anette,  living  at  home.  Republican,  and  has  141  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre.  George 
Caal,  Jr.,  farmer.  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  Waterloo;  was  born  May  23,  1843,  in  Ancram,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Was  married,  Feb.  21,  1873,  to  Harriet  Carskaden,  daughter  of  Orson  Carskaden,  of  York  (see  his  biog- 
raphy), and  came  on  his  present  farm  soon  after  his  marriage.  Has  110  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre ; 
has  two  children — William  Henry,  born  Jan.  25,  1875  ;  and  James  G.,  born  in  August,  1876.  Repub- 
lican. 

EliON  J.  CRIPPS,  farmer.  Sec.  9 ;  P.  0.  Columbus ;  born  June  27,  1843,  in  Madison  Co,, 
N.  Y. ;  son  of  William  Cripps,  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  who  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of 
1836 ;  lived  in  Madison  Co.  till  1845,  then  came  to  Wisconsin ;  lived  at  Eagle  Prairie  three  years,  and,  in 
1848,  came  to  Dane  Co.  and  settled  in  the  town  of  York,  where  he  is  still  living  with  his  son  on  Sec.  9, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Cripps,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elannah  Gregory,  died  Oct.  6,  1856, 
aged  56  years.  Blon  J.  has  lived  in  the  town  of  York  ever  since  1848.  Was  married,  Nov.  22,  1865, 
to  Huldah  Manning,  who  was  born  April  23,  1845,  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  John  Manning, 
who  cam6  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  died  in  York  March  9,  1873.  Mr.  Cripps  had  three 
children— Mariana,  born  Nov,  9,1866;  Willie  Victor,  Jan.  11,1870;  and  Rayetta,  Dec.  15,1879, 
Aug,  14,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  29th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  A,  as  a  private,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice June  22,  1865,  at  Shreveport,  La.  ;  he  was  with  his  regiment  the  whole  time,  never  missed  a  duty  or 
roll-call  while  in  the  service,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged.  Has 
been  Supervisor  one  term.      Republican,  and  occupies  the  homestead  of  220  acres,  worth  $40  per  acre, 

THOMAS  B.  ElillER,  farmer.  Sec.  2  ;  P.  0.  Columbus ;  was  born  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  11,  1822  ;  son  of  David  and  Sarah  (Taylor)  Elmer,  natives  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  When  about 
15  years  of  age,  Thomas  B.  left  home,  going  to  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned  the  carriage-maker's  trade, 
and  lived  about  four  years;  then  went  to  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  went  into  business  on  his 
own  account.  When  20  years  old,  he  married  (in  Wayne  Co.)  Miss  Sarah  Horton,  daughter  of  James 
Horton,  of  Cayuga  Co.,  and  a  native  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;'she  was  born  April  17, 1824  ;  lived  in  Wayne 
Co.  about  two  years,  then  returned  to  Cayuga  Co.  and  carried  on  business  at  Centerport,  in  that  county 
about  seven  years  ;  in  June,  1854,  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Dodge  Co.,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming  in  the  town  of  Ashippun.    'In  October,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  16th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  B,  and 
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was  in  the  service  three  years  as  a  "  high  private;"  was  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Corinth, 
was  then  on  detached  service  about  eight  months,  was  then  disabled  by  sickness  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  term  of  service  in  the  "  invalid  corps  ;"  when  he  returned  from  the  army  he  resumed  farming,  and, 
in  the  spring  of  1865,  sold  out  in  Dodge  Co.  and  removed  to  his  present  location  ;  has  had  nine  children, 
six  of  them  now  living — Mary  L.,  born  Dec.  21,  1843,  now  Mrs.  Aaron  Getman,  of  Monroe  Co.,  Wis.; 
David  W.,  May  13,  1852,  living  in  Eau  Claire  Co.,  Wis. ;  George,  Deo.  22,  1858  ;  Ernest,  Sept.  24, 
1866 ;  and  James,  Jan.  2,  1857  ;  the  last  four  living  at  home  ;  Elias,  born  Aug.  13,  1845,  died  in  1863  ; 
Lizzie,  Feb.  13,  1860,  died  same  date;  and  Eugene,  Deo.  13,  1861,  died  in  1863  ;  Martha  L.,  born  Sept. 
2,  1856.  Mr.  Elmer  was  Postmaster  at  Ashippun,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  for  three  years,  and  now  holds  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  town  of  York.  Mrs.  Elmer  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He 
is  a  Kepublican,  and  has  62  acres  of  land,  worth  about  |40  per  acre. 

E.  S.  JOHNSON,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Columbus;  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 
1819.  Was  married  at  his  native  place  Feb.  5,  1845,  to  Mary  A.  Johnson,  of  the  same  county,  born  Nov. 
6, 1821,  daughter  of  Erastus  Johnson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts ;  her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Betsy 
Foote.  Mr.  Johnson's  father  was  Elias  Johnson,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  Polly  Sherman  ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1845,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  York,  where  he  now  resides;  his  father  came  at  the  same 
time  and  settled  in  the  same  town,  where  he  died  July  28,  1865,  at  the  age  of  82.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  still 
living  in  the  town  at  the  age  of  90.  Mr.  Johnson  has  but  two  children — Grove  Spencer,  born  March  9, 
1846,  and  Bertha  Emaline,  Dec.  8,  1863.  Democrat,  and  has  held  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer  one 
year.  Has  83  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $4,000.  His  son.  Grove  S.  Johnson,  is  also  a  Democrat  and  the 
present  Town  Clerk  of  York  ;  both  children  single  and  living  at  home. 

JOHN  JOHNSON,  farmer.  Sec.  22  ;  P.  0.  Waterloo;  born  Aug.  7,  1833,  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  town  of  Ancram  ;  son  of  Silas  Johnson,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847  ;  lived  two  years  in  York, 
Dane  Co.,  then  removed  to  Portland,  Dodge  Co.,  where  he  lived  about  fourteen  years;  then  went  back  to 
York  and  died  there  Feb.  1,  1879,  at  the  age  of  83.  Mr.  Johnson  was  married  in  December,  1858,  to 
Miss  Emily  Dodge,  who  was  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Willis  D.  Dodge,  who  lives  in  the 
town  of  York  on  Sec.  23  ;  bought  his  present  farm  in  1865,  and  has  lived  there  since;  has  three  children 
— John,  Mary  Ella  and  Algenia.  Has  been  Town  Clerk  three  years,  and  is  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
town,  on  his  seventh  term;  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  served  the  following  term. 
Republican,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  since  1874.  Has  160  acres  of  land,  worth 
$40  per  acre. 

MILES  NORTON,  farmer.  Sec.  28  ;  P.  0.  Deansville;  born  Jan.  8,  1822,  in  Orleans  Co.,  Vt.; 
son  of  Jeremiah  Norton.  Was  married  in  his  native  place,  Dec.  14,  1847,  to  Sarah  King,  daughter  of  Geo. 
W.  King,  who  died  of  consumption  when  she  was  15  years  old  ;  she  was  born  April  9, 1827,  in  same  county 
as  her  husband.  Mr.  Norton  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1857,  and  located  on  the  farm  he  now  owns;  first  bought 
1061  acres  of  land,  with  30  acres  broken,  and  paid  $2,000  for  it;  he  now  has  197  acres  in  his  home 
farm,  worth  about  $40  per  acre  ;  it  is  well  fenced  and  has  good  buildings';  has  one  barn,  30x74,  and  is 
building  another,  30x40,  both  with  basements  ;  keeps  about  400  head  of  sheep  ;  has,  also,  293  acres  in 
Freeborn  Co.,  Minn.  ;  has  four  children — Elmer  J..  George  Edward,  Henry  Fred  and  Sarah  Alice;  last 
two  at  home;  the  two  oldest  married  and  living  in  Freeborn  Co.,  Minn.  ;  his  first  child,  Adolph  M.  was 
kicked  by  a  colt  and  instantly  killed,  Aug.  7,  1859,  when  nearly  7  years  old.  In  politics,  Greenbacker; 
once  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  one  year ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  about 
sixteen  years  ;  belongs  to  Sun  Prairie  Lodge,  No.  143. 

JOHN  PHILUPS,  farmer.  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Columbus;  was  born  in  Flintshire,  England,  fourteen 
miles  from  Liverpool,  June  27,  1826  ;  son  of  Thomas  and  Eleanor  (Jenkins)  Phillips.  Was  married  in  En- 
gland in  1850,  to  Jane  Jones,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jones  ;  soon  after  his  marriage  he  emigrated  to  America, 
arriving  in  Columbus,  Wis.,  in  September,  1850  ;  he  followed  farming  in  the  town  of  Columbus  till  1855, 
then  sold  out  and  removed  to  his  present  location  ;  has  nine  children  living — Thomas  H.,  Joseph  J.,  Ada 
4-1  "y  A,,  May  H.,  Edward,  Albert,  Ruth  and  George,  all  at  home  except  three ;  Thomas  H.  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.  ;  Joseph,  married  and  living  in  Mower  Co.,  Minn.,  and  May  H. 
IS  the  wife  of  Geo.  A.  Norton,  and  living  in  Freeborn  Co.,  Minn.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  Side  Supervisor 
ot  the  town  of  York,  and  was  Chairman  six  or  seven  years.  Democrat,  and  has  200  acres  of  land,  worth 
viO  per  acre. 

ttARRET  PORTER,  farmer.  Sec.  35;  P.  0.  Marshall;  was  born  Jan.  12,  1804,  in  Oneida 

h        ^''  ^°^^  °^  Camden.     Was  married  in  Augusta,  same  county,   Jan.  14,   1824,  to    Lucina  Hart, 

who  was  born  in  the  same  town  in  which  she  was  married,  Nov.  14, 1803  ;  daughter  of  Eldad  Hart.     Mr. 
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Porter  removed  to  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  next  February  after  his  marriage,  and  lived  in  the  town  of 
Perrysburg  twenty  years  ;  in  May,  1844,  he  sold  out  aad  removed  to  Mo  Henry  Co.,  111.,  where  he  lived 
till  March,  1845,  then  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies,  in  the  town  of  York 
and  where  he  has  since  resided  ;  was  here  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  town  ;  was  the  first  High- 
way Commissioner  in  the  town,  and  has  held  several  offices  since  ;  was  a  straight  Jackson  Democrat  before 
the  rebellion,  and  since  that,  Independent ;  never  belonged  to  any  church  till  the  fall  of  1878,  when  he 
joined  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member.  Mrs.  Porter  died  Feb.  17,  1880,  after 
a  married  life  of  about  fifty-six  years,  leaving  six  children,  five  sons  and  one  daughter ;  the  sons  are  James 
P.,  Philander  E.,  Sylvester,  Morris  and  Warren  H.,  all  living  in  the  town  of  York,  in  sight  of  the  home- 
stead, except  the  youngest,  Warren  H.,  who  is  practicing  law  in  Jefiisrson,  Wis. ;  the  daughter,  Aroxa  J., 
is  now  the  wife  of  G.  A.  Cane,  of  the  town  of  York  ;  one  daughter,  Betsey,  died  May  6,  1840,  5  years 
of  age  ;  has  260  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $30  per  acre. 

P.  E.  PORTER,  farmer,  Sec.  36  ;  P.  0.  Marshall ;  born  July  7,  1824,  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N. 
Y. ;  son  of  Garrett  Porter,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  family  in  March,  1845,  and  located  on  Sec.  35, 
where  he  still  resides.  P.  E.  Porter  has  lived  in  the  town  of  York  ever  since  his  father  settled  there ;  was 
married,  in  March,  1853,  to  Mary  Jane  Hinman,  who  was  born  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  28, 1834, 
daughter  of  Gould  Hinman,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  settled  on  Sec.  35,  in  the  town  of  York,  and 
died  in  1869  or  1870.  Mr.  Porter  has  three  children — Henry  H.,  married  to  Eva  Weeks,  of  Medina,  and 
living  on  the  homestead ;  Carrie  May  and  Hattie  Ellen,  both  at  home ;  has  been  Assessor  three  terms ; 
is  at  present  Supervisor,  which  office  he  has  held  three  years.  In  politics,  straight  Jackson  Democrat ; 
has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre,  and  his  son  has  40  acres,  worth  about  the  same.  Mrs.  Porter  is 
a  member  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church. 

WILLET  RYDER,  farmer.  Sees.  21  and  22  ;.  P.  0.  Deansville;  born  in  West  Chester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  April  10,  1834  ;  son  of  David  Ryder;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
York.  Was  married  there  in  1858,  to  Maria  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22, 
1839,  daughter  of  Silas  Johnson,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847  (see  biography  of  John  Johnson,  of 
York)  ;  soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Ryder  went  to  Portland,  Dodge  Co.,  lived  there  three  years,  then 
returned  to  York  and  lived  one  year,  then  in  Portland  again  one  year,  and  since  that  time  has  resided  in 
York  in  his  present  location  ;  has  nine  children — Fred,  Jacob,  Willis,  Isabell,  Adell,  Almon,  Clarence, 
Eda  and  Herbert,  all  at  home.     Greenbacker,  and  has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $5,000. 

P.  B.  RICHIIOXD,  farmer,  Sees.  3  and  4  ;  P.  0.  Columbus ;  was  born  in  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May  30,  1809  ;  son  of  Brightman  Richmond,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Married  Harriet  Warner, 
of  Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1835  ;  in  1836,  he  removed  to  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  town  of  Granger;  lived  there 
eleven  years,  and,  in  1847,  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on  the  farm  he  now  owns,  and  lived  there  ever 
since;  has  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — Daniel  B.,  died  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age 
of  6  months ;  Lucy  B.,  is  now  Mrs.  0.  A.  Southmayd,  of  Columbus,  Wis. ;  Ezra  W.,  is  married  and  living 
in  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  Carrie  M.,  married  Chester  S.  Smith,  of  Portageville,  N.  Y., 
and  died  April  23,  1880,  leaving  two  children — George  B.  and  Edwin  A.,  both  married  and  Hving  in 
Kansas ;  and  Freddie  0.,  also  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Richmond  has  been  Supervisor  one  term.  Republican, 
and  has  280  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre.  Himself  and  wife  both  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church. 

PHILO  RAIVNEY,  farmer.  Sec.  28;  P.  0.  Deansville;  born  Oct.  13,  1818,  in  Cattaraugus 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  town  of  Perrysburg ;  son  of  Lyman  Ranney,  who  died  in  February,  1879,  aged  85 ;  his  grand- 
father, Abner  Ranney,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  1865,  at  the  age  of 
103.  Mr.  Ranney  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1842  ;  located  land  in  the  town  of  York  ;  then  went 
to  Kane  Co.,  111.,  and  lived  two  and  a  half  years.  Came  back  to  Wisconsin  and  was  married,  Oct.  26, 
1845,  to  Sally  Ann  Thompson,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  her  father,  William 
Thompson,  came  West  and  died  in  the  town  of  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranney  were  the  first  couple  married 
in  the  town  of  York  ;  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Squire  Peasley,  of  Sun  Prairie;  has  nine  children — 
Francis,  Orcelia,  Mary  Ella,  Sarahette,  Oscar,  Seymour,  Clara,  Adell  and  Adalena.  Has  been  Town 
Treasurer  two  years  and  Supervisor  one  year.  Republican,  and  has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per 
acre.  Both  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  which  he  has  been  a  Class-leader  over  nineteen  years,  and 
has  never  missed  but  three  class  meetings  during  the  time. 

L,.  G.  SHEPARD,  farmer.  Sees.  19,  20,  30  and  31  ;  P.  0.  Deansville ;  born  in  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1823  ;  when  7  years  of  age  his  father.  Chandler  Shepard,  removed  to  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.  Y.,  town  of  Perrysburg,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1836.     Mrs.  Shep- 
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arJ  who38  maiden  name  was  Lois  Gribbs,  a  native  of  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  died  Oct.  15,  1836.  Mr. 
Shep.ird  came  to  Wisconsin  in  September,  18,45,  and  has  lived  in  the  town  of  York  ever  since.  Was 
married,  Jan.  1,  1850,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Betsy  (Miller)  Sherburn;  she  died  Jan. 
10,  1863,  leaving  one  child — Curtis,  who  is  married  to  Emma  Hasey,  and  lives  in  the  town  of  York. 
His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  mirried,  March  24,  1864,  was  Lydia,  daughter  of  Zina  L.  Wright,  of 
Ciittaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.;  has  four  children  by  the  second  marriage — Ida,  Luthur  Gr.,  May  and  Jessie  D., 
all  at  home;  lost  one  child  of  his  first  wife,  Eliza  Ann,  died  Sept.  28, 1854, aged  18  months.  Republican  ; 
has  held  the  office  of  Chairman,  Supervisor  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Owns  1,140  acres  of  land  in  the 
towa  of  York,  200  acres  in  Vernon  Co.,  Wis,,  and  400  acres  iu  Faribault  Co.,  Minn.,  worth  all  together 
about  $25,000 ;  had  only  $200  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  got  $300  from  his  father's  estate  after- 
ward; he  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time  the  heaviest  tax  payer  in  the  town ;  his  grandfather's  name 
was  Jonathan  Shepard,  of  Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 

GrEOR<xE  F.  WEBER,  farmer.  Sees.  16  and  17  ;  P.  0.  Deansville ;  was  born  May  2, 
1816,  in  Bavaria,  Germany ;  when  14  years  old  his  father,  Christopher  Weber,  came  to  America  and  set- 
tled in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near  Rochester ;  lived  there  three  years,  then  went  to  Marion  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
he  died  in  1870  ;  George  P.  was  married  iu  that  county,  in  April,  1847,  to  Rosina  Lehner,  who  was  born  in 
Wurtemberg.  Germany  ;  her  father,  Mathias  Lehner,  came  to  America  in  1839,  and  died  in  Marion  Co., 
Ohio,  in  1870.  Mr.  Weber  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1847  ;  set' led  in  the  town  of  Portland,  Dodge  Co., 
on  Sec.  29 ;  lived  there  till  the  fall  of  1854,  then  removed  to  his  present  location,  in  the  town  ci'  York  ; 
has  ten  children— Louisa,  now  Mrs.  George  Harrison,  of  Fayette  Co.,  Iowa  ;  Clara,  now  Mrs.  Jacob  L. 
Edmunds,  of  Kossuth  Co.,  Iowa;  George,  married  to  Mary  E.  Douglas,  and  living  in  Mower  Co.,  Minn.; 
Caroline,  Lewis,  Agustus,  Annie,  Dora,  Rosella  and  Leo,  the  last  seven  at  home.  In  politics  Eepubli- 
can,  with  strong  Greenback  tendencies;  has  140  acres   of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre. 

(fEORGtE  WEERI«»,  farmer.  Sees.  11  and  14;  P.  0.  Columbus;  was  born  in  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  town  of  Brownville,  Dec.  1,  1836.  His  father,  Holland  Weeks,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850  ;  set- 
tled in  Jefferson,  town  of  Concord ;  lived  there  two  years,  then  in  1S52  removed  to  the  town  of  York, 
Dane  Co.,  and  lived  there  till  his  death,  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  70.  George  remained  at  home  till  about 
18  years  old,  then  worked  out  by  the  month  summers  and  attended  school  winters,  till  he  prepared  liim- 
Belf  for  teaching,  then  made  that  his  business  during  the  winter  seasons  ;  Deo.  9,  1800,  he  married  Miss 
Helen  Mannings  a  native  of  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  born  Oct.  14,  1841  ;  her  father,  John  M.  Manning, 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  died  in  York,  March  20,  1873.  Mr.  Weeks  has  four  children — Julia 
A.,  Georgia,  Hallie  and  John  Manning;  has  lived  on  his  present  farm  ever  since  the  spring  of  1862  ; 
Aug.  14,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  29th  W.  V.  T.,  as  a  private,  and  was  elected  and  mustered  in  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  of  that  company  ;  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  April  9,  1863  ;  soon  after  the  surrender 
ofVicksburg  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  came  home  about  the  middle  of  July;  recovering 
his  health,  the  next  February,  he,  with  Col.  C.  E.  Warner,  of  Windsor,  Dai^e  Co.,  Wis.,  enlisted  a 
company  of  130  men  in  seven  days  at  Madison  ;  they  were  mustered  in  as  Co.  B,  36th  W.  V.  I.,  and  L'ft 
Madison  for  the  front  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1864,  he  having  been  appointed  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
company  ;  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  the  June  following ;  he  served  in  all  the  engagements  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  fhe  "  2d  Army  Corps  "  from  Spottsylvania,  until  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  12ih  of  the  follow- 
ing July.  On  the  1st  day  of  June,  1864,  he  had  sixty  men  in  his  company  when  they  formed  their  line 
of  battle  at  "  Cold  Harbor,"  or  as  it  is  called  in  some  histories,  the  battle  of  "Turner's  Farm,"  and  in 
charging  a  rebel  battery  he  lost  forty  of  his  men  in  fifteen  minutes'  time,  twenty-two  of  them  being  killed 
and  wounded,  and  eighteen  taken  prisoners.  Mr.  Weeks  is  a  Republican  in  politics  ;  was  elected  one  of 
the  Supervisors  of  the  town  when  24  years  old,  and  has  held  that  ofiice  several  times  since,  and  in  1871 
was  Chairman  ;  in  1870,  he  took  the  census  in  nine  towns  in  Dane  Co.,  viz. .  York,  Bristol,  Windsor, 
Vienna,  Medina,  Sun  Prairie  (town  and  village),  Burke,  Westport  and  Deerfield  ;  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  in  1877,  and  served  the  following  term  ;  has  180  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre. 

JOSHUA  WINTERBOTHAM,  deceased;  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  England,  born 
March  26,  1826.  His  father,  Thomas  Winterbotham,  was  a  stonemason  and  marble-cutter,  of  Manchester. 
Was  married  in  his  native  place  in  about  1847,  to  Miss  Ann',  daughter  of  John  Speakman,  a  farmer ;  was 
Drought  up  to  the  trade  of  his  father,  and  after  he  attained  his  majority  they  worked  together  as  con- 
tractors and  builders;  they  came  to  America  together  in  the  fall  of  1851,  under  the  auspicies  of  the 
rotter  Society,"  and  located  in  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  town  of  Ft.  Winnebago,  where  they  remained 
till  the  spring  of  1852,  when  both  went  to  Madison  and  worked  at  stone-cutting  two  years,  then  went  to 
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the  town  of  York  and  settled  on  Sec.  23 ;  in  the  fall  of  1858  his  father  removed  to  the  town  of  Medina 
and  was  killed  April  14, 1859,  at  the  age  of  56,  while  plowing  in  the  field,  by  a  falling  tree,  which  was 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  He  remained  on  Sec.  23  till  his  death,  Nov.  30,  1864,  of  epilepsy,  leaving  a 
widow  and  an  only  son,  Thomas,  who  was  married,  Nov.  29,  1871,  in  Madison,  to  Miss  Lydia  Sharp,  who 
was  born  July  14, 1845,  in  London,  England,  daughter  of  Edward  Sharp,  who  oame  to  America  in  1849, 
and  lived  in  St.  Louis  about  one  year,  then  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Sun  Prairie ;  Uved  there 
four  or  five  years,  then  rented  his  farm  and  removed  to  Madison,  where  he  still  resides.  Thomas,  Jr., 
has  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  still  living — Ada  E.,  born  June  1,  1873  ;  Eddie  J.,  born  Feb.  3, 
1874,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  the  next  October ;  Frederick  S.,  born  Aug.  31,  1876,  and  E.  Eose,  born  June 
26, 1879.  Republican,  and  both  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  has  80  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per 
acre.  Joshua  Winterbotham  was  a  Eepublican ;  held  the  ofl&ce  of  Town  Clerk  six  years,  and  was  enroll- 
ing officer  during  the  war  for  about  six  months.  Mrs.  Winterbotham  is  still  living  in  the  village  of  Mar- 
shall, Dane  Co.,  Wis. 

JAMEIS  D.  WOOD,  farmer.  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Deansville;  born  Dec.  31,  1824,  in  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  son  of  Jonathan  Wood,  Jr. ;  when  10  years  of  age  his  father  removed  to  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  James  D.  was  married,  April  30,  1853,  to  Elvira  Harrington,  who  was  born  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  13, 1833  ;  her  father,  Barney  Harrington,  was  a  native  of  Vermont ;  her  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Roxy  Perkins,  was  a  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Jemima  (Johnson)  Perkins.  Mr.  Wood  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  York,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since ;  has 
four  children — Manly  J.,  William  B.,  Mary  E.  and  James  A.,  all  at  home  except  Manly  J.,  who  is  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Rose  Brown,  a  daughter  of  William  Brown,  Esq.,  of  York  (see  his  biography),  and  living  in 
Calhoun  Co.,  Iowa.  Is  a  Republican  ;  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  one  term,  and  has  198  acres  of 
land,  158  acres  of  it  in  his  farm,  worth  about  $40  per  acre,  and  40  acres  of  marsh,  worth  about  $10  per 
acre. 
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JACOB  BARINCjtER,  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  was  born  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Feb.  21,  1834;  son  of  John  E.  Baringer,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  family  in  1855  ;  settled  in 
Sauk  Co.,  and  died  there  June  11,  1875,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Baringer  is  still  living  in 
Baraboo  at  the  age  of  81.  Jacob  Baringer  was  married  in  1860,  to  Caroline  Wolf,  a  native  of  Lycoming 
Co.,  Penn. ;  daughter  of  Johil  (George)  Wolf,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  still  lives  in  the  town 
of  Blooming  Grove ;  Mr.  B.  has  five  children — Emma,  William,  Louis,  Allie  and  one  not  named;  have 
lost  four — Esther  died  at  the  age  of  4  years,  John  aged  9  months,  Alice  5  years  old,  and  Lizzie  8  years 
old ;  has  been  Town  Treasurer  two  years.  Is  a  Republican  and  member  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 
Has  160  acres  in  his  farm,  on  which  he  has  a  valuable  quarry  of  limestone,  used  for  building  purposes. 

A.  J.  BARSANTEE,  farmer.  Sec.  21;  P.  0.  Madison;  born  March  23,  1827,  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. ;  son  of  John  and  Ezoa  (Kinsman)  Barsantee.  Was  married  in  his  native  place  July  21, 
1846,  to  Hannah  Hayes,  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  (Ayers)  Hayes  ;  she  was  born  in  Portsmouth  April 
9, 1830 ;  he  worked  in  a  knitting  factory  before  and  after  marriage  till  1849,  then,  in  October,  went  to 
California  and  was  gone  about  sixteen  months  ;  while  there  he  helped  do  the  iron  work  on  the  custom 
house,  which  was  the  first  brick  building  ever  erected  in  San  Francisco  ;  after  returning  from  California, 
he  worked  in  a  machine-shop  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  few  months,  and  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  about  a  year,  putting 
up  and  operating  knitting  machinery  ;  went  to  Canada  in  August,  1853,  and  lived  about  three  years  in 
Canada  West,  about  seven  miles  from  Hamilton  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  July,  1856  ;  staid  in  Watertown 
till  the  next  spring;  then  came  to  Madison,  and  has  lived  in  Dane  Co.  ever  since  ;  came  to  his  present  loca- 
tion in  May,  1868 ;  has  four  children — Frank  H.,  (!!larfnce  A.,  William  Wallace  and  Harry,  all  at  home 
but  Frank,  and  he  is  in  Scotland.     Mr.  B.  is  a  Republican,  and  has  30  acres  of  land. 

DAIVIEL  BECHTEL,  farmer,  Sec.  14;  P.  O.  Madison;  born  Aug.  31,  1845,  in  Lycoming 
Co.,  Penn. ;  his  father,  John  Bechtel,  a  native  of  Berks  Co.,  Penn.,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  and 
located  in  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  and  died  Feb.  C,  1876,  in  his  74th  year.  Mrs.  Bechtel,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Catharine  Eyer,  is  still  living  on  the  homestead  with  her  son  Daniel,  at  the  age  of  62. 
Mr.  Bechtel  removed  from  Pleasant  Springs  to  Blooming  Grove  in  1853,  and  remained  there  till  his 
death;  he  left  five  children — Peter,  living  in  Howard  Co.,  Iowa;  Daniel,  single  and  living  on  the  home- 
stead; Mary  Ann,  now  Mrs.  Fred  Lohff,  of  Franklin  Co.,  Neb.;  John,  in  Howard  Co.,  Iowa;  and  Albert, 
on  the  homestead  with  his  brother.  Daniel  Bechtel  (the  subject  of  this  sketch)  is  the  present  Chairman 
of  the  town,  and  has  held  that  ofiice  eight  years  in  succession ;  was  Town  Clerk  three  years  ;  prior  to  that 
was  Secretary  of  the  Town  Insurance  Company  three  years,  and  Director  ever  since  it  was  organized.  Is 
a  Democrat,  and  has  260  acres  of  land  in  his  farm. 

PETER  M.  BORI§»T,  deceased,  was  a  native  of  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  first  wife  was 
Maria  Shears ;  she  died  in  New  York ;  he  then  married  Mrs.  Cordelia  Morris  (nee  Ti.den),  who  had  two 
children,  Mary,  now  Mrs.  Isaac  Garinger,  of  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  and  Olive,  now  Mrs.  E.  Hood,  of  the  town 
of  Bristol,  Dane  Co.  Mr.  Borst  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1851  ;  lived  one  year  in  Rock  Co.  ;  came  to  Dane 
Co.  and  settled  in  Blooming  Grove  in  1852  ;  lived  one  year  on  H.  Ward's  farm,  in  Sec.  35  ;  then  bought  on 
southeast  quarter  Sec.  35,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  May  19,  1880,  at  the  age  of  73  years  and  3 
months.  Mrs.  Borst  died  Jan.  9,  1879,  aged  53.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
thurch  since  she  was  14  years  old.  Mr.  Borst  had  one  child  by  his  first  marriage,  Nancy,  who  married 
S.  Hurd,  and  died  in  1875  ;  by  the  second  marriage  he  had  four  children — Milton,  born"  Aug.  2, 1851, 
married  in  1876  to  Libbie  Kline  and  has  one  child.  Glen  Marcus ;  Nelson,  born  Nov.  12,  1852  ;  John, 
born  Sept.  30,  1855,  and  Ella,  born  Feb.  21,  1858,  all  living  on  the  homestead,  which  consists  of  190  acres 
01  land. 

GEOROE  F.  BROWIV,  farmer,  Sec.  2  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  born  in  Deerfield,  Rockingham 
^0;  N.  H.,  Nov.  20,  1822  ;  was  married  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1852,  to  Meribah  G.  Weare,  daughter 
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of  Meshach  Weare.  Her  great-grandfather,  Meshack  Weave,  was  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts ; 
she  was  born  Jan.  26,  1822,  in.  the  same  town  as  her  husband.  Mr.  Brown  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
till  he  was  20  years  of  age ;  he  then  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade 
from  1842  till  1855,  except  one  year  spent  in  California  in  1849  ;  was  engaged  in  merchandising  while  in 
California ;  in  1857  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  located  on  his  present  farm.  Has  two  children — George 
Edward  and  Preston  Weare  ;  George  Edward  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  of  the  class  of  1874, 
and  is  now  in  Government  employ  on  the  geodetic  survey  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Brown  has  held  the  office 
iif  Town  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Town  Clerk  ;  is  a  Republican,  and  has  124  acres  of  land  in  his 
i'arm. 

AliEXAlVDER  CAMPBELL,  farmer,  Sec.  16  ;  P.  O.  Madison;  born  Feb.  29,  1822,  in 
Tolland  Co.,  Conn. ;  son  of  Alexander  and  Charlotte  Campbell ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1847,  on  the 
first  boat  up  the  lakes  ;  lived  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  three  miles  north  of  Token  Creek,  one  summer  ;  then 
came  to  Madison  and  manufactured  brick  for  twenty-three  years  in  that  city  ;  furnished  200,000  brick  for 
the  first  university  building,  on  contract  with  Ezra  Varney ;  came  on  his  present  farm  in  June,  1871,  but  has 
owned  the  farm  since  1860.  His  first  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Amanda  Nichols,  died  in  1857, 
leaving  no  children  ;  he  mirried  his  second  wife  (Emily  Dickenson)  in  1859,  and  has  four  children — 
Marian,  now  Mrs.  Walter  Lighthizer,  of  Iowa,  Victor,  Ella  and  Adella  at  home.  Once  held  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace ;  is  a  Republican,  and  has  240  acres  of  land,  worth  $50  per  acre. 

E.  H.  CHAPIIS,  carpenter  and  farmer,  Sec.  3  ;  P.  O.  Madison  ;  was  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  12, 1836  ;  his  father,  Harvey  Chapin,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845  or  1846  ;  settled  near  Water- 
town,  Jeiferson  Co.,  and  died  in  March,  1868,  aged  56  ;  Mrs.  Chapin  died  in  April,  1849.  Mr.  Chapin 
was  married  in  November,  1860,  to  Anna  Burdick,  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  and  has  three  children — Clara, 
Edith  and  Charles,  all  at  home.  He  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  when  18  years  old  ;  has  80  acres  of 
land,  worth  $4,000.     Is  a  Republican. 

D.  F.  COXLIN,  farmer ;  resides  with  his  father  on  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  born  Aug.  14, 
1851,  in  Massachusetts  ;  when  .2  years  old,  his  parents,  Mathew  and  Mary  (Coyn)  Conlin,  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1853  ;  lived  in  Madison  four  years  ;  then  removed  to  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove,  where  D.  F. 
was  brought  up  and  has  resided  since,  except  three  years  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  in  1876-77-78.  He  is 
the  present  Town  Treasurer  of  Blooming  Grove,  elected  in  the  spring  of  1880.  Owns  no  land  in  Dane 
Co.,  but  has  an  80-acre  farm  in  Iowa  Co.,  Wis. 

JOHN  S.  DAILY,  M.D.,  oflSce  and  residence  on  Sec.  9,  in  Blooming  Grove ;  P.  0.  Madi- 
son ;  was  born  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1826  ;  when  12  years  of  age,  his  father,  Lawrence  Daily, 
removed  to  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1846  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Pleasant 
Springs  (then  called  Rome  Precinct).  John  S.  came  with  his  father,  and  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the 
town,  in  the  winter  of  1846-47,  on  oast  half  southwest  quarter  Sec.  5 ;  he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  J.  B. 
Bowen,  of  Madison,  attended  lectures  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  commenced  practice  in  Pleasant  Springs  in 
1854,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  then  removed  to  Cottage  Grove  and  practiced  there  till  1878, 
except  three  years,  1863  to  1865  :  he  practiced  in  Hammondsport,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  came  to  his  present 
location  in  1878.  He  was  married,  Sept.  6,  1846,  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  just  before  starting  for  the 
West,  to  Elizabeth  H.  Burman,  and  has  six  children— Mary  Jane,  Josephine,  Amelia,  Clara,  Clarence 
and  Frederick  A. ;  lost  one,  Lawrence,  died  in  1864,  asied  4  years.  The  Doctor  held  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  Constable  and  Highway  Commissioner  in  Pleasant  Springs,  and  helped  to  lay  out  nearly  all 
the  roads  in  the  town  ;  while  Justice  of  the  Peace  issued  a  summons  in  but  two  'cases,  both  of  which  were 
settled  before  coming  to  trial,  and  he  received  no  costs.  His  father  lived  in  Pleasant  Springs  ten  years,  and 
in  Cottage  Grove  two  years,  then  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  died,  in  Yates  Co.,  in  1867;  his  mother 
died  in  Cottage  Grove,  in  1859.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  both  are, members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
has  an  80-acre  farm. 

R.  D.  FROST,  farmer.  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Schaghticoke, 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  when  about  19  years  old  went  to  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  went  into  business 
with  Benjamin  Marshall,  of  that  place,  manufacturing  ginghams  ;  continued  in  that  till  1850,  then  came 
to  Wisconsin,  settled  in  his  present  location,  and  has  followed  farming  since.  Was  married  m  Troy,  in 
1841,  to  Miss  S.  M.  Van  Anden,  a  native  of  that  county,  born  in  1820  ;  has  two  children,  Lewis  D.,  now  ot 
Winona,  Minn,,  and  Emma  E.,  now  Mrs.  Moses  E.  Flesh,  of  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio  ;  one  daughter,  Sarah  JN., 
died  June  4,  1865,  at  the  age  of  16  ;  his  son,  Lewis  D.,  enlisted,  in  1862,  in  Co.  I,  23d  W,  V.  1.,  as  a 
private  ;  was  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  mustered  out  a  first  Lieutenant  in  command  ot 
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his  company,  wlioh  had  only  twenty-seven  men  left  out  of  a  full  company ;  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Carrion  Crow  Bayou,  La.,  but  released  two  days  after  ;  soon  after  his  regiment 
was  discharcjed  he  went  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  took  charge  of  Government  wagon  trains  for  about  two 
years,  then  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  went  into  the  post  office  at  Madison  till  elected  Clerk  of  Court, 
which  office  he  held  four  years ;  is  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  cigars  in  Winona,  Minn.  Mr.  Frost, 
Sr.,  held  the  office  of  Chairman  of  his  town  ten  or  twelve  terms  in  succession,  and  is  the  present  Assessor ; 
is  a  Republican,  and  has  140  acres  of  land  in  his  farm. 

GEN.  CHARLES  R.  GILL,  was  born  August  17,  1830,  in  the  town  of  Win- 
field,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  father,  David  Gill,  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Nancy  Clark,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  from  1832  to  1843  he  lived  with  his  parents 
in  the  town  of  Frankfort,  Herkimer  Co.,  on  the  Mohawk  River  ;  in  the  latter  year,  his  father,  who  had  up 
to  that  time  been  engaged  in  milling,  removed  to  a  farm  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  a  year 
later ;  for  the  next  five  years  Charles  attended  school,  working  on  the  farm  during  the  vacation  to  enable 
him  to  defray  current  expenses ;  the  next  two  years  he  spent  in  teaching  and  traveling  in  the  South  and 
West,  with  a  view  of  finding  a  permanent  situation  as  a  teacher ;  arriving  at  majority,  he  determined  to 
study  law,  and  at  once  entered  the  law  office  of  Messers.  Wakeman  &  Bryan,  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
student;  with  some  assistance  from  his  mother  and  older  brothers  and  sisters,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his 
studies  till  the  4th  day  of  September,  1854,  on  which  day  he  was  examined  and  admitted  to  practice  in  all 
the  courts  of  the  State.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1854,  having  completed  his  course  of  preparatory 
study  and  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  Charles  R.  Gill  was  united  in  marriage  to  Martha  A.  Lanckton,  of 
an  adjoining  town,  and  with  her,  less  than  three  weeks  thereafter,  started  for  Watertown,  Wis.,  where  he 
immediately  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Young  in  years,  with  little  experience  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  wholly  untried  in  his  chosen  profession,  among  entire  strangers,  with  but  little 
ready  money,  borrowed  from  trusting  relatives  and  friends,  and  likewise  burdened  with  a  debt  for  his  library 
and  household  effects,  the  future  must  at  times  have  looked  gloomy  enough  to  thg  youthful  counselor,  and 
to  his  more  youthful,  though  not  less  hopeful,  companion.  During  these  dark  hours  of  the  first  few  months 
of  his  early  settlement  in  the  West,  Gen.  Gill  has  told  the  writer  of  this  sketch  that  he  frequently 
envied  the  stage-driver,  and  would  gladly  have  exchanged  places  with  him  had  it  not  been  for  his  pride,  and 
his  determination  to  win  success  in  a  higher  calling.  Many  weeks  did  not  pass,  however,  before  the 
young  attorney  had  an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents,  and  a  few  months  were  .sufficient  to  establish  him 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  in  three  years  he  was  enabled  to  visit  his  old  home  with  several 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  saved  from  the  earnings  of  his  practice,  after  having  paid  all  his  debts.  He 
had  reaped  the  first  fruits  in  the  field  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  was  advancing  to  a  more  abundant 
harvest. 

When  Gen.  Gill  settled  in  Watertown,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  making  that  his  permanent  home  ; 
and,  being  of  an  active  mind,  he  naturally  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  little  city.  He 
was  at  once  identified  with  its  interests,  and  soon  became  a  recognized  leader  in  the  community.  A  ghort 
time  after  his  location  in  Watertown  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  and  was  twice 
re-elected.  During  his  first  term  he  antagonized  a  certain  faction  which  chanced  to  be  in  a  majority  in  the 
Common  Council,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  that  body  to  control  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  school  matters.  The  Superintendent  was  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  and  with  the  majority  of  thg 
board  resisted  the  authority  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  the  Council.  Charges  were  thereupon  preferred 
against  him  and  other  members  of  the  board,  and  they  were  notified  to  appear  before  the  Common  Council 
and  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  removed  from  office  for  alleged  misconduct.  The  answer  of  Gen. 
(jill  was  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charges,  but  without  hearing  any  testimony  the  Council  removed  him 
from  office,  claiming  that  this  body  had  absolute  discretion  in  the  premises.  Gen.  Gill  took  the  position 
in  opposition  to  the  city  authorities  and  their  legal  advisers,  that  the  Common  Council  could  only  remove 
tor  cause,  and  not  for  personal  or  partisan  considerations.  He  took  the  matter  at  once  to  the  Supreme 
Court,' where  the  action  of  the  Council  was  condemned,  and  that  body  was  required  to  rescind  its  action 
and  reinstate  Charles  R.  Gill  in  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  Schools.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  he  was  again  re-elected  to  this  position,  but  soon  after  resigned,  as  professional  duties  required  his 
whole  time  and  attention.  We  have  referred  to  this  old  controversy,  not  to  revive  the  bitter  feelings  that 
were  then  engendered,  but  as  showing  the  character  of  the  man,  his  willingness  to  assume  responsibilities 
wlien  occasion  demanded,  and  his  ability  and  firmness  in  a  most  trying  emergency.  His  professional 
reputation,  as  well  as  his  personal  standing  in  the  community,  was  at  state,  and  his  signal  triumph  must 
"ave  inspired  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  as  it  gave  him  a  wide  celebrity  as  a  lawyer  throughout   the 
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State.  Gill  vs.  The  Common  Council  of  Watertown,  reported  in  the  9th  of  Wisconsin,  p.  254,  at  once 
became  a  leading  case  on  the  subject  of  mandamus  as  a  remedy  for  illegal  removal  from  office,  and,  during 
the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  decision  was  rendered,  its  correctness  as  authority  has  never 
been  questioned. 

In  1856,  Gen.  Gill  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  District  Attorney  by' the  Democratic  Convention 
for  Jefferson  County,  but  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  a  faction  in  his  own  party.  Two  years  later  he  was 
the  nominee  of  the  same  party  for  the  Assembly,  but  was  defeated  in  the  same  manner.  In  1857,  he  was 
elected  Police  Justice  of  the  City  of  Watertown,  an  office  at  that  time  of  considerable  importance,  but  as 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  interfered  with  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  likely  to  impair  his 
standing  at  the  bar,  he  resigned  the  position  after  serving  about  nine  months.  In  1859,  the  Democratic 
Senatorial  Convention  having  nominated  one  of  the  bolting  factions  for  the  Senate,  Geo.  Gill  announced 
himself  an  independent  candidate  for  that  office.  The  Kepublicans  also  placed  a  candidate  in  the  field. 
In  the  triangular  contest  he  was  triumphantly  elected,  receiving  within  a  few  votes  as  many  as  both  his 
competitors  combined,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  State  Senate  less  than  six  years  after  he  came  to  the  State, 
and  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Though  the  youngest  member  in  that  body,  he  at  once  took  a  front 
rank  as  a  debater,  and  during  the  last  year  of  his  term  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  war  party. 

In  January,  1861,  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  of  the  Senate,  he  introduced  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  "  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  immediately  putting  the  State  upon  a  war 
footing,"  and  ably  advocated  its  passage.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Senator  Gill  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  committee.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  war  measure  adopted  by  any  free  State.  In 
a  few  days,  the  committee  reported  a  bill  to  the  Senate  which  provided  that  Wisconsin  should  raise  and 
equip  at  once  six  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery.  Congress  was  then  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  patch  up  another  compromise,  and  the  people  were  not  yet  prepared  for  a  resort  to  arms.  The 
bill  was  therefore  laid  upon  the  table.  Seward  had  just  made  his  great  compromise.  Union-saving  speech 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  country  still  believed  there  was  to  be  no  war.  Ex-President  Tyler's 
Virginia  Peace  Convention  was  soon  after  called,  and  most  of  the  States  sent  Commissioners  there.  The 
proposition  to  send  Commissioners  came  before  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  and  Senator  Gill,  believing  that 
the  time  for  saving  the  Union  by  compromise  had  passed,  vigorously  opposed  the  measure,  and  succeeded 
in  securing  its  defeat.  When,  toward  the  close  of  the  session.  Port  Sumter  was  fired  on,  and  the  Govern- 
ment beat  the  long  roll  for  soldiers.  Senator  Gill's  bill  was  taken  from  the  table,  and,  after  some  imma- 
terial amendments,  was  passed.  Thus  were  the  wisdom  and  foresight  and  courage  of  the  young  legislator 
fully  vindicated.  Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  whole  country  if  every  Northern  State  had  followed 
Gen.  Gill's  intrepid  leadership,  and,  abandoning  all  attempts  at  compromise,  had,  at  the  very  outset,  com- 
menced vigorous  preparations  for  war.  The  Union  might  have  been  saved  without  compromise  and  with 
little  bloodshed. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  same  year.  Senator  Gill  was  'made  Chairman  of  the  joint 
select  cotnmittee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  all  measures  for  raising  men  and  money  to  carry 
on  the  war,  a  position  of  great  responsibility  and  surpassing  importance.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  Senate 
upon  all  such  measures,  advocating,  however,  more  extensive  preparations  than  the  Legislature  was  then 
willing  to  adopt,  but  securing  such  action  as  enabled  the  State  authorities  to  fill  its  quota  of  soldiers 
promptly  when  called  for  by  the  general  Government. 

The  important  part  borne  by  Senator  Gill  in  originating  and  advocating  measures  for  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  somewhat  obscured  the  otherwise  brilliant  record  made  by  him  during  his  term  in  the 
Senate  upon  other  subjects  of  vital  concern  to  the  commonwealth.  In  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
relating  to  finance,  taxation,  railroads,  insurance  and  banking,  hg  participated,  and  showed  not  only  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  such  affairs,  but  also  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  people.  Indeed,  his  exposure 
of  the  rotten  system  of  wild-cat  banking,  contributed  much  toward  driving  such  irresponsible  institutions 
out  of  existence,  and  compelling  other  banks  of  issue  to  protect  their  bill-holders  by  depositing  with  the 
Bank  Comptroller  securities  for  that  purpose.  Though  young  in  years  and  in  legislative  experience,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  his  legislative  career  Senator  Gill  was  the  foremost  member  of 
that  body,  and  had  acquired  a  reputation  throughout  the  State  as  an  able  and  safe  legislator,  as  a  fearless, 
progressive  and  brilliant  popular  leader. 

The  war  was  upon  us,  and  armed  rebellion  was  not  to  be  suppressed  by  legislative  enactment.  The 
Government  was  calling  for  men,  and  Senator  Gill  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  at  the  close  of  the  extra 
session  to  go  to  the  front.  After  a  few  weeks  devoted  to  arranging  his  private  affairs,  he  accepted  a  re- 
cruiting commission,  enlisted  as  a  private,  was  elected  Captain  of  a  company,  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
regiment,  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  thereof. 
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The  State  Journal,  oi  An^.  30,  1862,  announces  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Charles  R.  Gill,  of  Water- 
town,  as  Colonel  of  the  29th  Wisconsin,  and  makes  the  following  mention  of  the  man  ; 

Col.  Gill  is  well  known  in  the  State,  having  represented  his  county  in  the  Senate  for  two  years.  A  lawyer  by 
profession,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  superior  talents,  possessing  that  quickness  and  sagacity  of  apprehension,  combined 
with  indomitable  energy  and  activity,  which  will  render  him,  when  united  with  military  experience,  a  first-class 
officer. 

While  he  does  not  pretend  to  any  considerable  knowledge  or  experience  in  military  affairs,  he  at  least  stands  on 
a  par  in  this  respect  with  most,  if  not  all  the  new  officers  appointed  since  the  War  Department  refused  to  permit  ap- 
pointments from  the  army  in  the  field,  and  we  know  of  no  man  in  the  State  who,  in  oiir  opinion,  will  more  rapidly 
acquire  the  necessary  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  his  new  position  than  Col.  Gill. 

The  manner  in  which  he  entered  the  service  is  worth  relating.  Finding  that  Watertown  had  done  comparatively 
little  toward  furnishing  volunteers,  when  the  recent  calls  for  more  men  were  issued,  Col.  Gill  procured  a  general 
recruiting  commission,  and  called  a  war  meeting  in  that  city.  Quite  a  large  audience  came  together,  which  the  Colo- 
nel proceeded  to  address  with  his  usual  earnestness  and  vehemence.  Pretty  soon  some  one  in  the  audience  called  out 
in  substance  that  it  was  a  very  fine  thing  no  doubt  for  him  to  urge  others  to  enlist,  when  he  had  a  commission,  and 
expected  to  get  large  pay  and  have  comfortable  fare  himself. 

Mr.  Gill  at  once  drew  his  commission  from  his  pocket,  tore  it  up,  and  declaring  he  was  ready  to  go  as  a  pri- 
vate, swore  in  for  three  years  as  a  common  soldier,  and  then  went  on  with  his  address.  His  example  was  contagious, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  came  forward  and  enlisted  at  once.  Subsequently  the  company  elected  him  Captain,  and 
next,  with  several  other  Jefferson  County  companies,  recommended  him  for  Colonel  of  a  regiment.  Thus  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  weeks  Col.  Gill  has  risen  from  a  private  in  the  ranks  to  the  position  of  Colonel.  We  doubt  if  another 
case  of  equally  rapid  promotion  can  be  found,  while  it  is  well  merited. 

No  Colonel  was  ever  more  devoted  to  his  men.  and  in  the  field  he  proved  an  untiring,  brave  and 
faithful  officer.  He  served  through  the  long  and  arduous  campaign  against  Vioksburg,  under  Gen.  Grant, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson  and  Champion  Hills,  and  other  engagements,  in 
all  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  gallantry.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  of  Corry, 
Penn.,  edited  by  Sergt.  Maj.  Tompkins,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin  Regiment, 
contains  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  in  its  edition  of  Nov.  23,  1865,  which  we  here 
reproduce.     It  is  as  follows  : 

The  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  Miss.,  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  May,  1862.  It  commenced  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  It  ended  the  light  was  fast  fading  down  the  hills.  The  Union  forces  engaged  numbered  about  17,000, 
opposed  to  which  were  Pemberton's  grand  army,  which  afterward  made  a  stubborn  and  protracted  defense  of  Vioks- 
burg. The  right  center  of  the  Federal  line  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  as  was  too  sadly  attested  by  its  decimated 
ranks  after  the  engagemeut,  which  showed  a  loss  of  40  per  cent  in  killed  and  wounded.  "When  the  battle-line  was 
formed,  a  Wisconsin  regiment  occupied  the  post  of  honor,  and  was  given  the  task  of  capturing  a  battery  on  the 
uppermost  heights  of  the  hill  in  its  immediate  front.  The  Colonel  of  this  regiment  was  a  young  man  unknown  tu 
fame,  although  he  was  looked  upon  at  home  as  possessing  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  courage.  When  the  order 
to  advance  was  given,  he  led  his  regiment  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  there  was — 

"  A  lightniug  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  ! 
A  shot  is  heard — again  the  flame 
Flashed  thicli  and  fast — a  volley  came," 

and  the  ball  of  blood  and  carnage  was  opened.  Onward  through  the  storm  of  lead  and  fire  pressed  the  valiant 
Colonel  and  his  Badger  regiment,  until  the  battery  was  reached,  captured,  and  the  rebel  infantry  supporting  it  were 
either  taken  prisoners  or  put  to  fiight.  During  this  exploit,  the  gallant  Colonel  had  been  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the 
enemy,  and  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him.  But  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  roar  of  artillery  fired  his  heart  with 
courage,  and  the  soldiery  were  inspired  to  daring  deeds  by  his  cheering  voice,  which  was  heard  all  along  the  lines, 
and  his  noble  conduct,  which  was  observed  by  the  whole  command.  The  "  carrying"  of  the  battery  left  him  master 
of  the  situation,  and  from  this  time  forward  his  regiment  was  the  "  directing  "  phalanx  of  the  Union  column,  and  by 
its  noble  behavior  and  skillfully  executed  movements,  contributed  more  to  the  victory  which  crowned  our  arms  on 
that  day  than  any  other  command. 

Our  army  had  steadily  pushed  the  enemy  back  for  hours,  and  had  nearly  won  the  day,  when  the  rebel  center 
received  heavy  re-enforcements  and  opened  upon  our  troops  a  terrific  fire,  under  which  our  line  wavered,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  Wisconsin  regiment,  broke  and  fell  back  in  disorder.  It  was  a  critical  position,  but  the  plucky 
Wisconsin  Colonel  saw  at  a  glance  that  to  abandon  it  was  certain  defeat,  a  disgraceful  rout,  and  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  involve  the  destruction  of  the  whole  army,  and  he  resolved  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards.  Cheered  by  the  valor 
of  their  impetuous  little  Colonel,  the  Badger  boys  fought  with  desperation,  and  held  the  rebels  in  check  until  the 
supporting  colunjn,  which  was  far  in  the  rear  when  the  breach  in  the  Union  line  occurred,  had  formed  and  was 
marching  to  their  relief,  and  thus  saved  the  day  at  Champion  Hills. 

Had  this  regiment  retired  sooner,  inevitable  disaster  would  have  followed.  That  it  did  not,  is  owing  to  the 
pluck,  patriotism  and  sagacity  of  its  leader,  who  was  highly  complimented  by  his  superiors  for  his  personal  bravery 
'no  the  heroic  part  he  so  nobly  acted.  From  that  day  hence  his  star  shone  with  greater  luster,  and  has  been  in  the 
Mcendancy.  He  will  go  into  history  as  the  hero  of  Champion  Hills,  and  his  deeds  will  adorn  its  brightest  page. 
His  name — Col.  Charles  R.  Gill — we  read  in  the  papers  to-day  as  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate  for  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Vicksburg  campai2ti,he  was  completely  prostrated  from  exposure  and  fatigue,  and 
be  was  compelled  to  resign  and  return  to  his  home,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  The  Watertown  Democrat, 
of  July  9,  1863,  contains  the  following  personal  item  : 

Col.  C.  R.  Gill,  of  the  29tli  Wisconsin  regiment,  arrived  at  his  home  in  this  city  last  Saturday,  seriously  pros- 
trated by  sickness,  having  been  compelled  to  resign  his  commission  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life ;  he  is  now, 
we  are  glad  to  assure  hi<i  many  friends  here  and  elsewhere,  in  a  condition  (hat  promises  fair  for  a  full  recovery  from 
the  diseases  incurred  during  hia  arduous  services  in  the  field ;  Col.  Gill's  military  career,  though  short,  has  been 
brilliant  and  successful ;  no  commander  of  a  regiment  has  exhibited  greater  energy  and  efficiency,  and  more  gallantly 
and  bravely  led  his  men  into  the  fierce  storm  of  battle  ;  where  duty  called,  he  has  gone  without  hesitation  or  thought 
of  himself ;  in  the  hard-fought  engagements  at  Port  Gibson  and  Champion  Hills  he  took  n  prominent  part,  and 
received  the  acknowledgments  of  his  superior  officers  for  the  courage  and  skill  he  displayed  on  those  occasions ;  from 
the  moment  he  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  his  position  in  the  army,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  their  faithful  dis- 
charge, and  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  his  noble  regiment,  and  none  more  sincerely  regret  his  unavoidable 
withdrawal  than  the  companions  who  have  fearlessly  served  their  country  with  him,  for  all  have  been  tried  with  fire, 
and  not  found  wanting  in  any  of  the  virtues  that  constitute  the  patriotic  soldier  and  true  officer;  we  hope  soon  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  anilounoing  his  complete  restoration  to  health  and  society. 

Excellent  care  and  treatment  and  a  change  of  climate,  partially  restored  him  to  bealth,  and  be  soon 
after  again  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  professinn  ;  his  resignation  was  deeply  regretted 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  his  regiment,  who  expressed  their  sorrow  in  resolutions  of  the  most  flattering 
character ;  the  history  of  the  war  does  not  recall  a  more  brilliant  career  in  tbe  whole  volunteer  service, 
than  that  of  Col.  Gill;  he  was  only  31  years  of  age  when  he  enlisted;  was  in  the  service  less  than  a  year, 
and  was  raised  from  the  ranks  to  tbe  command  of  a  regiment,  and  in  that  responsible  position  won  renown 
for  heroism  on  the  bloody  battle-fields  of  the  rebellion. 

At  the  Union  Republican  State  Conveniion  of  Wisconsin  in  1865,  Col.  Gill  was  nominated  for 
Attorney  General,  in  a  contest  with  older  lawyers  of  prominence  for  that  place  upon  the  ticket.  In  accept- 
ing the  nomination,  he  boldly  defined  his  position  upon  questions  of  national  politics,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  his  friends,  took  issue  with  Senator  Doolittle,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  in 
that  party  and  in  the  State,  and  sustained  by  such  influential  papers  as  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and 
the  Chicago  Triune.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Senator  DooUttle  reported  a  platform 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Convention,  sustaining  President  Johnson's  reconstruction  policy,  and  opposed 
negro  sufirage.  At  the  very  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Republican  members  thereof,  who  had 
been  elected  upon  that  platform,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  Mr.  Doolittle  to  resign  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  truly  representing  the  party  that  had 
placed  him  in  that  high  position.  Never  was  the  fall  of  a  great  leader  more  sudden  and  irretrievable,  and 
never  was  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  a  minority  standing  for  the  right  as  against  expediency  more 
promptly  and  fully  vindicated.  It  required  moral  courage  of  a  high  order  for  a  young  man  just  entering 
the  political  arena  to  stake  his  political  life  and  future  upon  principles  apparently  unpopular  and  certainly 
obnoxious  to  the  most  influential  faction  in  his  own  party.  Tbe  triumph  of  a  just  cause  is  the  highest 
reward  for  such  heroism. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  briefly  to  Col.  Gill's  course  politically.  He  was 
raised  in  the  Democratic  faith,  and,  when  he  became  a  voter,  continued  to  act  with  that  party.  He  was, 
however,  always  opposed  to  slavery,  and  never  failei  to  condemn.it  in  all  public  discussions  relating  to 
that  subject.  He  supported  the  Dougia^  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  as  a  compromise  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  because  he  believed  that  under  its  operation  the  cause  of  freedom  was  quite  as  safe  as  in 
the  hands  of  Congress.  In  1860,  at  the  opening  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  he  supported  Senator 
Douglas;  but,  as  the  eleotiou  drew  nearer,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  country  must  make  choice  be- 
tween Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Breckenridge,  between  Congressional  interference  against  slavery  and  Congres- 
sional interference  in  its  favor,  he  acted  with  characteristic  decision  and  firmness,  and  took  his  stand  on 
the  side  of  liberty  and  justice.  At  that  time  he  resided  in  a  Democratic  city,  county,  Assembly,  Senator- 
ial and  Congressional  District,  and  stood  high  in  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic County  Committee,  and  President  of  the  Douglas  Club  at  Watertown.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  and  on  the  high  road  to  political  preferment  in  his  own  party.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
considerations  of  a  personal  character,  he  abandoned  the  Democratic  party  and  came  out  openly  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and,  in  a  number  of  public  speeches,  advocated  his  election  upon  the  ground  already  stated.  Ue 
has  since  continued  to  act  with  the  Republican  party,  and  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  its  most  able, 
independent  and  progressive  leaders  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest.  . 

Col.  Gill  was  elected  Attorney  General  in  1865,  and  re-elected  in  1867.  He  discharged  the  duties  ot 
the  office  with  marked  ability  and  success  for  four  years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  purchased  a 
fine  farm  in  tbe  town  of  Blooming  Grove,  near  the  city,  and  fitted  it  up  for  his  home  and  opened  a  law 
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office  at  Madison.  He  still  suflFered  from  the  disease  contracted  in  the  army,  and  could  not  devote  to  his 
profession  the  same  zealous  and  untiring  labor  that  characterized  his  early  practice.  He  worked  at  a  dis- 
advantage, but  he  achieved  a  success  in  his  profession  that  would  have  excited  pride  in  the  breast  of  any 
man  of  less  brilliant  talents. 

In  1875,  he  was  appointed  Attorney  for  the  United  States  Government  upon  the  Pox  and  Wisconsin 
Rivers  improvement,  a  position  he  held  till  January,  1876,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
Commissioner  of  Pensions.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  his  health,  ho  was  not  able  to  discharge  the  arduous 
and  exacting  duties  of  this  office,  and,  in  a  few  months,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  and  retire  to  his  home. 
His  official  conduct  in  both  of  these  positions  was  characterized  by  integrity,  fidelity  and  ability,  and  met 
the  highest  approval  of  the  Government. 

On  receipt  of  Gen.  Gill's  r3ji.;nation.  Secretary  Chandler  addressed  him  the  following  kind  and  appre- 
ciative letter,  requesting  him  to  continue  in  the  public  service : 

Department  op  the  Interior,  Washington,  March   9,   1876. 
Son.  Oharles  R.  GUI,  Commissioner  of  Pensions  : 

Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  8th  instant,  inclosing  your  resignation  of  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions,  for  the  reason  that  your  health  will  not  admit  of  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  reply,  that  [  have  observed,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  faithful,  conscientious  and  able 
maaaer  in  which  the  arduous  duties  of  your  office  have  been  performed  during  the  brief  period  since  your  appoint- 
ment. 

I  am  exceedingly  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  so  efficient  an  officer  as  you  have  proved  yourself,  and  I 
therefore  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  re-consider  your  determination  and  recall  your  resignation,  with  the 
hope  that,  by  devoting  yourself  less  assiduously  to  your  official  labor  for  a  time,  your  health  may  become  restored. 

I  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Chandler,  Secretary. 

The  New  York  Times,  of  March  20,  1876,  contained  a  special  dispatch  from  Washington  announcing 
Gen.  Gill's  resignation,  which  shows  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  national  capital  during  the 
few  weeks  he  was  there  employed  in  the  public  service.     It  is  as  follows  : 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Gill,  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  recently  appointed  from  Wisconsin,  is  about  to 
resign.  He  finds  the  work  of  the  bureau  such  as  to  require  very  great  and  continuous  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  his  health  is  not  eq^ual  to  the  task  of  making  straight,  and  conducting  with  sufficient  thoroughness, 
the  business  of  the  bureau.  This  seems  to  be  unfortunate  for  the  service,  as  Mr.  Gill  is  showing  that  he  compre- 
hends the  situation  of  affairs  in  the^burfeau,  which  no  recent  Commissioner  has  given  signs  of  understanding,  and 
if  he  were  able  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  instead  of  the  time  usually  spent  in  Government  offices,  he  would 
probably  be  able  to  put  the  bureau  in  excellent  condition. 

The  law  was  the  chosen  field  of  Gen.  Gill's  life  work,  and  here  his  labors  have  been  rewarded  with  its 
honors  and  its  more  substantial  rewards.  He  is  a  man  of  quick  perception,  of  strong  reasoning  faculties, 
of  excellent  judgment,  and  possessing  remarkable  oratorical  powers  and  a  deep  sense  of  justice  that  is  the 
surest  guide  to  truth ;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  natural  lawyer.  To  his  native  talents  were  added  years  of  pro- 
found study  ;  he  thoroughly  mastered  the  science  of  the  law  before  he  engaged  in  the  practice.  He  was 
not,  however,  overwhelmed  with  his  attainments,  but  employed  his  learning  as  a  skillful  artisan  his  tool — 
as  a  means  to  accomplish  an  end.  As  an  advocate,  he  is  always  brilliant  and  effective ;  as  a  jurist,  profound 
and  logical.  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  who  for  a  time  resided  at  Watertown,  pronounced  one  of  Col.  Gill's 
speeches,  in  a  criminal  defense,  the  finest  forensic  effort  he  ever  heard  ;  and  the  late  Hon.  J.  C.  Hopkins, 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  said  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  that  the  ablest  and  most 
effective  argument  he  ever  heard  in  a  courtroom  was  made  by  Col.  Gill  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin.  The  estimate  placed  upon  his  ability  by  these  distinguished  gentlemen  sufficiently  attests  his 
high  standing  at  the  bar,  and  that,  too,  acquired  before  he  had  reached  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers. 

As  a  popular  stump  Speaker,  Col.  Gill  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation,  and  his  services  have  been  in 
demand  in  everjr  political  campaign  since  1856.  In  the  discussion  of  public  questions  he  is  always  origi, 
nal,  forcible,  eloquent.  He  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  to  reach  the  understanding  and 
to  arouse  the  feelings  of  his  audience;  to  uproot  opposition,  to  remove  doubt,  to  strengthen  conviction  and 
to  awaken  enthusiasm.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  true  object  of  oratory  is  to  persuade  to 
action. 

The  style  and  effect  of  his  stump  speeches  may  be  judged  froin  the  following  notice  of  a  meeting  held 
at  La  Crosse,  in  October,  1872,  from  the  La  Crosse  Republican  : 

Gen.  Charles  R.  Gill  was  the  closing  speaker,  and  he  made  it  "  red  hot."  It  is  as  impossible  to  report  one 
L  ,, .'  ^P^^ches  as  to  photograph  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  or  imprison  a  gleam  of  lightning.  Humorous,  satirical, 
half  impudent^  and  wholly  eloquent  by  turns,  he  makes  an  audience  "  pay  attention"  when  he  has  business  with 
them.  His  expose  of  the  weak,  illogical,  untrustworthy  character  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  absolutely  terrific  at  times 
Md  convulsive  at  others.     He  designated  it  as  the  "grub-worm  party,"  because  the  grub  was  "  biggest  when  it  was 
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born."  He  dissected  the  Greeley  doctrine  of  reconciliation — an  oblivion  of  all  that  could  remind  the  rebels  of  their 
disgrace  and  defeat — with  a  vigor  and  irony  which  called  out  a  tumult  of  applause.  Gill  "  filled  the  bill,"  and  the 
meeting  closed  with  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  and  rousing  cheers  for  the  Republican  ticket. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  young  man  in  Wisconsin  ever  entered  upon  a  more  brilliant  careerr 
either  in  war,  in  politics,  or  in  his  chosen  profession,  and  naught  but  the  withering  hand  of  disease  could 
have  blasted  the  highest  expectation  of  future  honor  and  distinction.  His  constitution,  naturally  strong 
was  badly  shattered  by  hardships  and  exposure  in  the  army,  and  he  has  never  since  fully  recovered  bis 
former  health  and  strength.  And  thus  in  the  contest  with  the  talented  and  ambitious  who  are  to  be  found 
in  every  profession,  has  Col.  Gill  been  weighed  down  with  infirmities  and  disease,  and  that,  too,  before  his 
vigorous  powers  had  reached ,  their  full  maturity.  If,  however,  he  has  not  realized  the  brightest  hopes  of 
youth  in  the  distinction  of  the  highest  public  station,  he  has  enjoyed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  honors  and 
rewards  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  the  purer  and  more  enduring  pleasures  that  center  around  a  happy 
home.  There  have  been  born  to  Charles  R.  and  Martha  A.  Gill  the  following  children  :  Evelyn  Louise 
born  July  29,  1856  ;  Eugene  D.,  May  23,  1858 ;  Clark  L.,  May  27,  1861 ;  Ralph  0.,  March  27,  1864  • 
Hiram  C,  Aug.  23,  1866 ;  Alice  M.,  Aug.  24,  1868  ;  Olive  E.,  Oct.  19,  1870  ;  and  Martha  A.,  Dee.  11,' 
1874.  All  the  above-named  children  are  still  living,  and  at  home  with  their  parents,  except  Eugene  D., 
who  departed  this  life  on  Nov.  10,  1858. 

HAIiVER  HALiVERSOW  (Kalstad),  farmer.  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Madison;  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Blooming  Grove,  April  22,  1853  ;  son  of  E.  Halverson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  America 
in  1847  or  1848,  and  is  now  living  on  Sec.  23  at  the  age  of  72,  and  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Anna  Oleson,  is  now  living  at  the  age  of  60  ;  they  have  six  children — Carrie,  Halver,  Ole,  Anna,  Kanudt 
and  Sarah,  all  married  but  Halver  and  Kanudt,  who  are  single  and  living  with  their  parents.  They  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  have  110  acres  of  land.  Halver  Halverson  is  a  Democrat,  and 
was  Town  Treasurer  of  Blooming  Grove  two  years. 

WIIiLIAIfl  HARN1>E]¥,  gardener,  Sec.  6  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Mid- 
dlesex Co.,  Mass.  May  13,  1817  ;  son  of  Jonathan  Harnden.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  iu 
1840,  was  Hannah,  daughter  of  Jesse  Harnden.  Mr.  Harnden  worked  at  bridge-building  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  for  twenty  years  engaged  on  the  bridges  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.;  he  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  fall  of  1859  with  his  family,  though  he  had  been  in  the  State  winters  for  several  years  previous 
to  that,  and  bought  a  farm  of  340  acres  in  the  town  of  Sullivan,  JeflFerson  Co.,  in  1852  or  1853;  when 
the  war  broke  out,  his  three  sons  went  into  the  army,  and,  in  1863,  he  sold  his  farm  and  bought  one  of 
228  acres  in  the  town  of  Hebron,  same  county,  as  soon  as  his  boys  got  home  from  the  army  ;  he  kept  that 
till  1869,  then  sold  out  and  bought  18  acres  on  Sec.  6,  Blooming  Grove,  Dane  Co.,  on  the  lake  shore,  just 
outside  the  city  limits  of  Madison,  where  he  is  engaged  in  gardening  and  small  fruit  culture,  in  company 
with  his  oldest  son,  William  Henry  ;  he  has  only  three  children,  all  sons,  and  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
army.  William  Henry  enlisted  in  1861,  in  Co.  A,  1st  Wis.  Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  in  the  service  three 
years.  He  was  married  in  1866,  to  Miss  Sarah  Starnes,  of  JeflFerson  Co.,  and  is  now  in  business  with  his 
father;  he  has  an  adopted  daughter,  Myrtie,  but  no  children  of  his  own.  Edward  enlisted  in  July,  1864, 
in  the  same  regiment  and  companyas  his  brother  William  Henry,  and  remained  in  the  service  till  the  close 
of  the  war;  he  is  married,  and  living  in  Palmyra,  Jefferson  Co.,  on  a  farm,  and  has  one  son,  Frank.  The 
youngest  son,  William,  enlisted  in  1861,  in  the  1st  W.  V.  C,  under  his  uncle,  Capt.  (now  General) 
Henry  Harnden,  and  was  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war  ;  he  is  now  married,  and  has  four  children, 
and  is  farming  in  Chippewa  Co.,  Wis.  Mr.  H.  and  his  sons  are  all  Republicans.  His  first  wife  died  Aug. 
23,  1869,  aged  55 ;  he  was  married  to  his  present  wife  in  August,  1880  ;  she  was  Permelia  Henry,  of 
Cold  Spring,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. 

J.  R.  HIESTAXD,  farmer.  Sec.  3  ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  has  been  a  resident  of  Blooming  Grove 
since  1864,  and  of  Dane  Co.,  since  1852  ;  has  been  engaged  in  farming  ever  since  he  came  to  this  State; 
has  been  several  terms  Chairman  and  one  year  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Ohio,  Jan.  7,  1823.  Was  married  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1847,  to  Mary  Ann  Stutsman  ;  she  was  born  in 
Dayton,  Dec.  10,  1829  ;  has  six  children — Lizzie,  now  Mrs.  William  M.  Gay,  of  Blooming  Grove;  Johtt 
E.,  Fannie,  Harry,  Willie  and  Carrie,  the  last  five  at  home  ;  Mr.  Heisfand,  father  of  John  Heistand,  was 
a  native  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  and  Mrs.  Hiestand's  father,  Jacob  Stutsman,  was  a  native  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.  Is  a  Republican,  and  has  80  acres  of  land  worth  $50  per  acre  ;  he  was  in  the  dry  goods  bus- 
iness in  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  five  or  six  years  previous  to  his  coming  to  Wisconsin  ;  he  brought  some  tobacco- 
seed  with  him  from  Ohio,  and,  in  1852,  in  company  with  Ralph  Pomeroy  (now  of  Rock  Co.,  Wis.), 
raised  ten  acres  of  tobacco  just  south  of  Madison,  which  was  the  first  tobacco  raised  for  market  in  this 
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State ;  he  has  dealt  largely  in  that  article  since,  and  has  carried  on  the  manufacture   of  tobacco  and  cigars 
about  four  years  since  he  came  to  this  county. 

FRED  C.  HORSTMEIER,  farmer  Sec.  15  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  born  May  8, 1856,  in  Prussia  ; 
his  father,  Fred  W.  Horstmeier,  came  to  America  in  1857  ;  settled  in  Blooming  Grove,  and  lived  there 
about  three  years,  and  in  Cottage  Grove  two  years,  and  since  that  time  in  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie.  Fred 
C.  was  married,  Nov.  6,  1879,  to  Mrs.  Minnie  Pepper,  daughter  of  Casper  Starck,  and  widow  of  Fred 
Pepper ;  she  had  four  children  by  her  first  husband — Mary,  Sophie,  Henry  and  Freddie ;  and  one  by  her 
second  marriage — John,  born  Aug.  6,  1880.  Mr.  H.  is  a  Democrat,  and  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Has  120  acres  of  land,  worth  $50  per  acre.    Mrs.  H.  was  born  April  1,  1855,  in  Blooming  Grove. 

P.  HURD,  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  McFarland ;  came  to  Dane  Co.  and  settled  on  his  present 
farm  in  October,  1847  ;  he  was  born  May  5,  1822,  in  the  town  of  Ira,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  lived  in  his 
native  county  till  June,  1845  ;  then  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Rock  Co.,  where  he  resided  till  he 
came  to  Dane  Co.  He  was  married,  June  28,  1851,  to  Malvina  C.  Sawyer,  who  was  born  in  Windsor  Co., 
Vt.,  Aug.  29,  1826,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sawyer,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  October,  1847,  and  died  May 
20, 1848.  Mr.  Hurd  has  two  children,  both  daughters  ;  the  oldest  one,  Isadore,  is  now  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Eighmy,  of  the  town  of  Dunn,  and  the  youngest,  Eloise,  is  at  home.  Republican,  and  has  been  Town 
Treasurer  several  terms  ;  has  860  acres  of  land,  320  in  his  home  farm  on  Seed.  34  and  35,  ,and  balance 
on  Sees.  21  and  28. 

NIELS  JOHIVi^OlV  ELLiSTAD,  farmer,  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Madison  ;_  born  Aug.  9,  1841, 
in  Norway;  his  father,  John  Nielson  EUstad,  came  to  America  in  1847,  and  settled  in  Blooming  Grove, 
where  he  still  lives,  at  the  age  of  74.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  April  17,  1862,  to  Mary, 
Anna  Thompson,  a  native  of  Norway,  daughter  of  Thomas  Nelson,  who  came  to  America  in  about  1855, 
and  now  lives  in  Crawford  Co.,  Wis. ;  Mr.  Johnson  has  eight  children,  as  follows  :  Julia,  Mary,  Anna, 
John,  Thomas,  Niels,  Peter  and  Martin,  all  at  home.  He  is  one  of  the  present  Supervisors  of  the  town, 
and  has  held  the  office  three  terms  previous  to  this  ;  was  Treasurer  two  years.  Is  a  Democrat,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  has  173  acres  of  land,  worth  S30  per  acre. 

S.  D.  LIBBY,  farmer.  Sec,  32;  P.  0.  Madison;  came  to  Madison  May  25,  1851  ;  worked 
there  at  the  carpenter's  trade  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  was  born  Nov.  26,  1827,  in  Buxton,  Me., ;  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade  of  George  W.  Cobb,  of  Portland,  Me.;  worked  there  two  years,  then  in  Saco,  Me., 
two  years,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  arriving  in  Milwaukee  on  the  26th  day  of  October ;  he  im- 
mediately went  to  work  at  his  trade  for  Benjamin  Judkins,  and  continued  with  him  till  he  came  to  Madi- 
son; in  1860,  went  to  California,  starting  April  16,  and  returned  the  next  September.  Was  married,  in 
1861,  Dec.  25,  to  Mary  B.  Hall,  who  was  born  March  30,  1836,  in  Hardwick,  Vt. ;  her  father,  John 
Hall,  was  a  native  of  Oxford,  N.  H.,  and  died  in  Vermont,  in  October,  1848;  Mrs.  Hall  came  West  and 
died  Jan.  17,  1873,  in  Evansville,  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Libby  have  four  children,  all  boys — Charles,  born 
Nov.  28,  1862  ;  John,  Oct.  29,  1864 ;  Edward,  March  9,  1867,  and  Benjamin,  born  Sept.  9, 1874.  Mr. 
L.  held  the  office  of  Assessor  one  term  ;  was  formerly  a  Republican,  now  Greenbacker,  and  has  120  acres 
of  land  in  his  farm,  worth  about  $5,000.  Both  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

GEORGE  W.  McDOUGAL,  farmer,  Sec.  32;  P.  0._  Madison;  born  July  9,  1823,  in 
-Franklin,  Vt. ;  lived  there  till  18  years  of  age,  and  lived  about  a  year  in  Massachusetts,  and  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1843 ;  first  lived  in  Milton,  Rock  Co.,  four  years,  then  removed  to  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  and 
farmed  it  four  years  ;  then  lived  in  the  city  of  Janesville  two  years,  and  returned  to  his  farm  in  Albion  ; 
in  1858  he  came  to  Madison  as  Deputy  Sheriff  and  Jailer,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  till  1862, 
then  Under  Sheriflf  and  Jailer  till  1864;  was  then  elected  Sheriff  of  Dane  Co.,  and  held  that 
office  two  years,  after  which  he  acted  as  Under  Sheriff  and  Jailer  another  term  of  two  years,  and  Deputy 
U.  S.  Marshal  two  years,  under  Gen.  Hamilton ;  in  1874,  removed  to  his  present  farm,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  1873.  Was  married,  in  1844,  in  Milton,  Wis.,  to  Hannah  Green,  aged  37,  leaving  three 
children — Abbie.  Clara  and  Charles.  His  present  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  March  2,  1868,  was 
Mary  E.  Lake,  of  Madison;  has  five  children  by  the  second  marriage — Elk  E.,  Emma,  Arthur, 
Georgie  May  and  Albert.     Republican,  and  has  143  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $8,000 

REV.  MATVOAH  D.  MILLER,  retired  Baptist  clergyman  ;  was  born  Feb.  15,  1811,  in 
iissex  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  son  of  Manoah  and  Elizabeth  Miller.  He  received  a  common-school  education  in  his 
Dative  county ;  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,and  became  Pastor 
TO-  .  P*''*'  Churches  in  the  following  places  in  Vermont:  iMonkton,  Springfield,  Danville,  Windham, 
wilminstnn  and  Addison:  in  Jari'iarv,  IS.')!"!,  he  (;imo  from  Addison  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  as  Pastor 
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of  the  Baptist  t'hurcli  at  Madison  ;  here  he  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  raising  means  to  erect  a 
suitable  church  edifice ;  in  this  he  succeeded,  his  untiring  energy  and  zeal  siirmounting  all  obstacles,  but 
the  incessant  labor  in  raising  the  necessary  funds,  and  personally  superintending  the  work,  together  with 
his  pastoral  duties,  so  impaired  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  pulpit  in  1856 ;  partially 
regaining  his  health,  he  rendered  efficient  services  in  the  erection  of  Wayland  University,  at  Beaver  Dam; 
in  186Y,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking,  in  the  city  of  Madison,  continuing  that  business  in  con- 
nection with  life  and  fire  insurance  till  1870;  he  then  retired  from  business  to  a  small  farm,  just  outside 
the  city  limits,  in  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove,  where  he  is  spending  the  evening  of  his  busy  life  in  ease 
and  quietness.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  November,  1831,  was  Miss  Phoebe,  daughter  of 
Deacon  John  Ensign,  of  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  she  was  a  faithful  wife  and  mother,  and  emphatically  a  help- 
meet  in  all  the  varied  daties  of  life,  both  public  and  private ;  her  death  occurred  in  August,  1879,  at  the 
age  of  68.  Mr.  Miller  has  two  sons ;  the  eldest,  Charles  B.,  is  married  to  Lucy  McConnell,  has  four 
children  and  lives  on  the  homestead  ;  Carleton  E.  is  married  to  Lottie  E.  Rice,  and  is  doing  business  in 
Madison. 

ABRAHA9I  MORTON,  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  was  born  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  town 
of  Whately,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  July  4,  1804;  went  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  at  15  years  of  age;  attended 
school  there,  and  remained  fourteen  years.  Was  married  there  at  25  years  of  age ;  in  1833,  removed  to 
the  town  and  county  of  Medina,  Ohio.  Having  in  boyhood  been  brought  up  to  the  brick  business,  he 
engaged  there  in  making  brick,  and  continued  in  the  business  fourteen  years,  holding  at  the  same  time 
various  official  positions,  civil  and  militia;  at  one  time  held  the  offices  of  Constable,  Deputy  Sherifi', 
Marshal  of  the  village.  Secretary  of  an  agricultural  society,  and  Colonel  of  a  military  regiment ;  in  the 
meantime  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  but,  being  County  Treasurer  at  the  time,  he 
devoted  but  little  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Moved  to  Wisconsin  in  1847 ;  lived  a  short  time 
in  Sheboygan,  then  one  year  in  Milwaukee  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business  ;  sold  out,  went  to 
Pardeeville  and  clerked  for  Pardee  awhile,  and  then  engaged  in  law  practice  and  farming  till  1852 ;  went 
to  California  in  November  of  that  year  and  returned,  in  1854,  to  Wisconsin,  and  carried  on  the  brick  busi- 
ness in  Madison  till  1875 ;  then,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  by  which  he  lost  in  part  the  use  of  his  right 
arm,  he  retired  from  all  business  except  a  small  farm  and  garden  ;  has  had  many  narrow  escapes  from 
injury  and  death ;  received  two  revolver-shots  from  a  ruffian,  one  lodged  in  a  book  under  his  arm,  and  the 
other  passed  through  both  vest  pockets  and  through  the  right  arm  ;  on  a  train  of  cars  was  thrown  off  the 
track  amid  five  cars  in  a  pile ;  was  on  the  steamer  Charles  Townsend  on  Lake  Erie,  in  1836,  when  she 
burst  her  boiler  in  a  race  with  the  steamer  North  America ;  was  a  passenger  on  the  steamer  Georgia, 
crossing  the  Gulf  Stream  in  a  storm,  but  landed  before  she  was  wrecked  ;  was  on  the  steamer  Yankee 
Blade,  the  trip  previous  to  the  one  in  which  she  was  wrecked  on  the  Pacific ;  at  one  time,  crossing  the 
Vernon  hills  in  Ohio,  by  stage,  was  thrown  with  the  stage  body  off  the  road,  down  among  the  trees  below ; 
went  through  all  this  and  escaped  with  only  a  bullet  through  his  right  arm  at  one  time,  and  a  dislocated 
elbow  joint  at  another,  and  now,  at  76  years  of  age,  retains  considerable  vigr.r,  and  is  active  about  his  little  farm 
and  garden  ;  has  devoted  much  time  to  reading  and  is  still  a  vigorous  writer.  Ho  has  had  an  eventful  life ;  he 
was  married,  to  Miss  Lavinia  Doolittle,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  21  years  of  age,  well  educated,  and  employed  as  a 
teacher ;  they  have  two  children ,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  educated  with  great  care ;  the  son,  Charles  Carroll 
Morton,  a  prosperous  commission  merchant  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  the  daughter,  Kate  Courtland  Morton,  lives 
single,  a  studious  scholar  and  writer.  Col.  Morton,  like  all  Massachusetts  young  men,  was  a  teacher  for  four 
winters  ;  his  theory  has  ever  been  that  farmers  and  mechanics  should  be,  and  had  the  chance  to  be,  as  well 
educated  as  lawyers  or  men  in  any  profession  ;  unassuming  in  his  manners  and  appearance,  his  great  distinc- 
tions of  men  and  women  consists  in  their  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  and  he  holds  dishonesty  in  utter  con- 
tempt ;  he  has  always  been  successful  in  business,  but  unfortunate  in  speculation ;  active  in  building  up  places 
where  he  has  lived ;  always  punctual  to  fulfill  his  engagements  and  to  meet  his  obligations ;  kind  to  his 
employes  and  to  the  poor;  sincerely  devoted  to  his  family,  his  home  is  his  kingdom  ;  he_ devotes  much 
time  now,  in  his  advanced  age,  to  reading  and  writing ;  keeps  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  friends 
of  early  life,  now  widely  separated  ;  he  is  the  most  appreciated  by  those  in  his  confidence  who  know  him 
best.  His  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Chapman,  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  14,  1783  ;  married 
at  16  years  of  age  to  a  man  named  Doolittle  ;  was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  three  sons,  four  daugh- 
ters ;  left  a  widow  at  32  years  of  age  ;  afterward  married  William  Francis  ;  left  a  widow  again  at  60  years 
of  age,  since  which  she  has  lived  with  her  son-in-law.  Col.  Morton  ;  in  her  98th  year  she  retains  her  fac- 
ulties, particularly  her  sight  and  memory ;  reads  much,  constantly  employed,  is  cheerful,  well  informed  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  its  incidents  and  events,  from  its  settlement  to  the  present  time  ;  converses 
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freely  and  fluently  on  all  subjects,  and  walks  out  in  the  yard  daily.     Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Francis ;  still  living. 

GrEORGE  M.  NICHOLS,  farilier,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  has  been  a  resident  of  Dane 
Co.  since  October,  1 842  ;  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Nassau,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1806 ;  when 
2  years  old,  his  father,  John  Nichols,  removed  to  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  George  M.  went  to  the  city  of 
Rochester  when  about  19  years  of  age,  and,  soon  after,  was  married  to  Mary  Cressy,  of  Phelpstown, 
Ontario  Co.  In  1829,  removed  to  Michigan,  and  lived  in  Oakland  Co.,  near  where  Pontiac  now  stands; 
cast  his  vote  there  for  Michigan 'to  become  a  State,  and,  in  1842,  came  to  Wisconsin,  and,  in  1848,  had  the 
privilege  of  doing  the  same  thing  for  this  State  ;  he  first  settled  on  Sec.  30,  in  the  town  of  Burke ;  lived 
there  nine  years;  then  removed  to  Blooming  Grove,  and  lived  on  Sec.  17  till  1878,  when  he  sold  out  and 
came  to  his  present  location  ;  his  first  wife  died  in  Michigan  in  1837,  aged  24,  leaving  one  son  (William), 
who  died  at  19  years  of  age,  in  November,  1853.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1837,  was 
Phiantha  Rowley,  of  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  have  had  three  children  by  the  second  marriage,  the  eldest  of 
whom — George — enlisted,  in  August,  1862,  in  the  23d  W.  V.  I.,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Mound  City, 
111.,  the  next  February,  of  lung  fever ;  Louis  and  Marion  are  both  at  home.  Politics,  Republican.  Has 
200  acres  in  his  farm  on  the  southeast  shore  of  Lake  Monona,  where  he  has  a  full  view  of  the  lake  and  the 
city  of  Madison. 

GEORGE  V.  OTT,  farmer,  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  has  resided  in  Dane  Co.  since  1856  ; 
he  was  bora  in  Baden,  Germany,  July  15,  1826  ;  came  to  America  in  1848  ;  located  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  he  followed  the  tanning  business,  which  he  had  learned  in  Germany,  till  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  in 
1856.  Was  married  in  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1852,  to  Miss  Sophia  Blaser,  who  died  in  1855,  leaving  one 
son,  George  T.  S.  Ott,  now  telegraph  operator  at  Evansville,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  When  he  came  to  Wiscon- 
Bin,  he  settled  in  Madison ;  erected  a  tannery,  which  he  operated,  and  also  opened  a  leather  store,  harness 
and  shoe  shop,  employing  some  of  the  time  as  high  as  thirteen  harness-makers  and  half  a  dozen  shoemakers 
in  addition  to  his  other  business ;  he  also  erected,  in  1858,  one  of  the  best  dwelling  houses  on  Third  Lake, 
and,  in  1861,  built  a  large  store  on  Pinckney  street,  adjoining  the  State  Bank,  which  he  still  owns ;  in  1872, 
he  closed  out  his  business  and  rented  his  store  ;  in  1877,  he  purchased  a  farm  of  92  acres  on  the  southeast 
shore  of  Lake  Monona,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Madison,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  a  sister  of  his  first  wife  ;  she  was  a  physician,  and  practiced  several  years  in  Madison.  Mr. 
0.  is  a  Republican. 

HENRY  PETERS,  farmer.  Sec.  11  ;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove;  born  Aug.  4,  1832,  in  the  city 
of  Schwerin,  Germany ;  son  of  John  Peters,  who  came  to  America  in  1853,  arriving  in  New  York  on  the 
20th  of  September  ;  he  came  direct  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove,  on  Sec.  32, 
and  is  now  living  with  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  married  Oct.  19,  1854,  to  Charlotte 
Winkler,  and  has  four  children — Arthur,  Lucie,  Hugo, and  Henry,  all  at  home  ;  one  son  (Henry)  died  in 
1865,  aged  3  years.  Was  Town  Treasurer  once  in  Cottage  Grove,  and  one  term  in  Blooming  Grove.  In 
politics,  votes  for  the  best  man.  Has  120  acres  of  land  in  his  farm,  worth  $50  per  acre;  raises  grain 
principally,  but  this  year  has  10  acres  of  Spanish  tobacco. 

C.  N.  RICE,  farmer,  Sec.  4  ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  is  a  native  of  Addison  Co.,  Vt. ;  born  Dec.  22, 
1823 ;  his  father,  Joel  Rice,  was  a  prominent  physician  of  Bridgeport,  Vt.  ;  Mr.  Rice  left  home  in  1841 ; 
went  to  Knox  Co.,  III.,  and  lived  there  between  four  and  five  years ;  he  then  returned  Bast,  and  remained 
about  two  years.  Was  married  in  1849,  in  Bridgeport,  to  Flora  Benjamin,  of  that  place,  and,  in  the  fall 
of  1850,  came  to  Wisconsin  ;  lived  in  Walworth  Co.  till  the  fall  of  1854;  then  came  to  his  present  loca- 
tion, where  he  has  since  resided.  His  first  wife  died  in  November,  1854,  leaving  two  children,  having  lost 
one  before  her  death — Erwin,  who  died  in  infancy  ;  the  two  lefl  were  Ella  (who  died  in  1856,  3  years 
old)  and  Martin  G.  (now  in  Rushville  111.)  He  received  a  military  education  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  at  what 
was  known  as  "  Capt.  Patridge's  School,"  then  conducted  by  Capt.  Wallace  Benjamin ;  he  is  now  railroad- 
ing on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Rice  was  married  the  second  time 
July  6,  1865,  to  Theresa  Helms,  who  was  born  April  16,  1841,  in  La  Porte,  Ind.  ;  her  father,  Charles 
Helms,  came  to  Wisconsin  when  she  was  3  years  old,  and  died  in  Iowa  in  1875  ;  have  one  child  by  the 
second  marriage — Flora  C,  born  Aui;.  30,  1867.  He  has  been  Town  Clerk  and  Supervisor.  Is  a  Repub- 
lican. Has  78  acres  of  land,  three  miles  from  Madison  ;  his  father.  Dr.  Rice,  came  to  Wisconsin  and  died 
Aug.  19,  1860,  aged  68  ;  Mrs.  Rice  is  still  livjng  in  Madison,  at  the  age  of  80. 

H.  51.  SAWYER,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  McFarland ;  has  been  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Blooming  Grove  since  September,  1847  ;  he  was  born  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  July  1,  1833  ;  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Clarissa  Bigelow,  died  when  he  was  2  years  old ;  and  his  father,  Thomas  Sawyer, 
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came  to  Wiscoosin  with  his  family  of  one  son  and  two  daughters  in  1847,  and  died  in  Blooming  Grove 
May  20,  1848  ;  he  was  buried  on  the  farm  of  his  son,  J.  P.  Sawyer,  who  had  come  to  Dane  Co.  some 
time  previous.  H.  M.  Sawyer  was  married,  May  18,  1859,  to  Rosanna  Holden,  a  native  of  Canada  East, 
born  Sept.  13, 1842  ;  daughter  of  John  and  Rhoda  Holden  ;  has  three  children — Lillian  A.,  born  Nov. 
14,  1860  ;  Ida  R.,  Feb.  1,  1869  ;  and  Alta  G.,  Dec.  19,  1873,  all  at  home.  He  went  to  California  in  the 
spring  of  1856  ;  left  New  York  on  the  9th  of  March  and  spent  ten  years  there,  most  of  the  time  in  the 
mines.  Was  married  while  in  California  and  returned  to  Wisconsin  in  1866.  Is  a  Republican,  and  has 
80  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Holden  diffd  in  Canada  April  29,  1857,  aged  64;  and  Mrs.  Holden  Jan.  24,  1846, 
aged  47. 

JAMES  P.  SAWYER,  farmer.  Sec.  36  ;  P.  0.  McFarland;  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove;  he  was  born  Dec.  3,  1823,  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt. ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  September,  1845,  and  lived  in  Walworth  Co.  till  the  1st  of  January,  1846  ;  then  came  to 
Dane  Co.  and  located  on  his  present  farm,  where  he  has  since  resided  ;  his  father,  Thomas  Sawyer,  came 
in  October,  1847,  and  died  May  20,  1848.  Mr.  Sawyer  was  married,  in  1856,  to  Margaret  J.  Evans; 
she  was  born  in  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  11,  1848;  daughter  of  Sidney  Evans,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
the  summer  of  1846.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  no  children  of  his  own,  but  has  an  adopted  daughter,  Daisy  Myr- 
tle.    Mr.  S.  is  a  Republican,  and  has  172  acres  of  land. 

JOHN  H.  SIGGELKOW,  farmer.  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  McFarland;  born  Dec.  23,  1841,  in 
Mecklenburg,  Germany ;  his  father,  Adolph  Siggelkow,  came  to  America  in  1851  ;  settled  first  in  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  and  now  lives  in  Madison  at  the  age  of  84.  Mrs.  S.  died  about  1868.  John  H.  was  married 
in  February,  1872,  to  Alice  McFarland,  and  has  three  children— Jennie,  Minnie  and  Herbert.  Is  the 
present  Town  Clerk,  whish  office  he  has  held  four  years  previous  to  this,  and  was  Treasurer  one  year. 
Democrat,  and  has  114  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre. 

EKNEST  SOMMERS,  gardener.  Sec.  6 ;  born  in  Dec.  7,  1822,  in  Saxony,  Prussia;  came  to 
America  in  1846  ;  lived  in  Milwaukee  four  years  ;  then,  in  1850,  came  to  Madison  with  Gov.  Farwell; 
helped  lay  out  all  the  streets  in  East  Madison ;  superintended  the  work  for  two  years,  and  set  out  all  the 
shade  trees  in  that  part  of  the  city;  put  out  about  three  thousand  cottonwood  and  soft  maple  trees  between 
Bast  Madison  Depot  and  the  Catfish,  and  put  out  hundreds  of  trees  in  the  park  and  other  parts  of  the 
city;  in  1853,  he  purchased  of  Gov.  Farwell  the  land  he  now  occupies;  erected  a  dwelling  and  has  fol- 
lowed gardening  there  ever  since  ;  has  9  acres  .of  land,  most  of  it  inside  the  city  limits.  Was  married  in 
1851,  to  Maria  Eva  Fuchs,  a  native  of  Germany ;  has  had  twelve  children,  only  seven  of  whom  are  living 
— Leo,  Max,  Otto,  Julius,  Frank,  Josephine  and  Anna.  Josephine  is  now  the  wife  of  Conrad  Hoffman, 
of  Madison  ;  was  two  years  Supervisor,  when  the  village  and  town  of  Madison  were  all  one ;  was  four  years 
Treasurer  in  Blooming  Grove  during  the  war  ;  and  has  held  at  diiferent  times  nearly  all  the  offices  in  the 
•town ;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Madison  Horticultural  Society.     Is  a  Democrat. 

HENRY  WACKMAIV,  farmer,  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  October, 
1849;  settled  in  Madison  and  worked  at  the  carpenter  and  joiner's  trade  in  that  city  for  nineteen  years, 
except  one  year  in  the  grocery  business  and  one  year  in  a  harness  shop  ;  he  helped  build  the  east  and 
west  wings  of  the  capitol,  and  worked  one  winter  on  the  north  wing;  in  September,  1868,  came  to  his 
present  location  ;  he  was  born  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1823;  son  of  Gamaliel  Wackman,  who  came 
West  and  died  at  Madison  at  the  age  of  58.  Mrs.  Wackman  is  still  living  in  Dayton,  Green  Co.,  Wis., 
at  the  age  of  73.  Mr.  Wackman  was  married  in  his  native  county  Dec.  9,  1847,  to  Margaret  Hoffman,  a 
native  of  the  same  county,  and  has  three  children — Josephine,  now  Mrs.  William  H.  Davis,  of  the  town  of 
Madison,  Dane  Co. ;  Eugene,  now  Mrs.  Demier,  of  Oregon,  Dane  Co. ;  and  Charles  H.,  in  the  carriage 
business  in  Dayton,  Green  Co.,  Wis.     Mr.  W^is  a  Republican,  and  has  40  acres  of  land,  worth  $2,500. 

HIRAM  C.  WILLiSOSf,  farmer.  Sec.  5 ;  has  been  a  resident  of  Dane  Co.  since  1864,  when 
he  came  to  his  present  location;  he  was  born  Aug.  18,  1836,  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  and  was  married 
in  that  county  Sept.  27,  1859,  to  Ruth  Sophia  Blackmer,  who  was  born  in  the  same  county  Nov.  25, 
1839  ;  he  was  engaged  in  farming  in  Massachusetts  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  April,  1864,  and  has  followed 
the  same  business  since  ;  they  have  lost  two  children,  all  they  ever  had:  the  oldest,  Lillian  Sophia,  was 
born  Aug:  15,  1860,  and  died  Aug.  5.  1873,  in  AVisconsin ;  Rosalind  Olivia  was  born  March  26,  1841, 
and  died  the  25th  of  August  following;  they  have  an  adopted  daughter,  Ruth  Elmina,  born  May  10, 
1875.  Mr.  Willson  formerly  owned  a  part  of  the  Simeon  Mills  farm,  where  he  now  resides,  but  disposed 
of  it  some  time  ago  to  A.  C.  McKnight.  He  is  a  Republican.  Mrs.  Willson  is  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church. 
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THOMAS  BALFOUR,  Sec.  30  ;  born  in  Boon,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  April  27, 1833  ;  was  for 
six  years  in  the  hardware  business  in  Creef  and  Stirling ;  came  to  America  in  1856 ;  engaged  in  farming  and 
hop-growing  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  went  from  Montrose  to  Groodhue  Co., 
Minn.,  where  he  engaged  in  wheat-growing  for  fourteen  years ;  he  then  returned  to  Montrose,  where  he  has  61 
acres.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  self-taught  blacksmith,  and  on  his  land  is  a  shop  (built  by  James  Wilson),  where 
he  manufactures  wagons,  sleighs,  etc.  He  married  Matilda  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Oliver ;  she  was 
born  in  Wyota,  Wis.,  and  is  the  mother  of  five  children — Nettie,  John,  Nellie,  Emma  and  Agnes ;  the 
three  eldest  were  born  in  Montrose,  and  the  others  in  Leon,  Groodhue  Co.,  Minn.,  of  which  town  their 
father  was  Chairman  three  years,  and  Town  Clerk  two.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  Republican,  and,  with  his  wife, 
a  Methodist. 

S.  A.  BARKER,  of  Belleville;  born  Feb.  18,  1818,  in  Bradford,  Orleans  Co.,  Vt. ;  son  of 
William  and  Naomi  (Andross)  Barker;  learned  harness-making  of  his  father  when  a  lad  of  10;  came 
West  in  1842,  locating  at  Johnstown,  Wis. ;  began  farming,  and,  in  1849,  hotel-keeping;  went  via  the 
Nicaragua' route  to  California  in  1852  ;  worked  at  his  trade  and  at  gold-mining  until  1858  ;  returned  via 
the  isthmus  to  New  York,  and  to  Wisconsin  in  1859  ;  worked  at  harnessTmaking  in  Belleville  from  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  to  1875,  when  he  bought  and  has  since  kept  the  village  hotel ;  is  a  straight  out-and-out  Repub- 
lican, and  has  been  an  Odd  Fellow  since  1850.  He  married  Esther  E.  Seeley,  and  has  two  daughters — 
Seorgiana  (Mrs.  A.  Robbins)  and  Dora  Belle. 

F.  A.  BIRD,  Sees.  20  and  21 ;  P.  0.  Paoli ;  born  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  22,  1839  ;  his  father,' 
Charles  Bird,  came  from  New  York  to  Wisconsin  in  1837,  and  was  one  of  the  historic  party  of  sixteen 
who  made  the  famous  trip  to  Madison;  after  working  as  a  carpenter  on  the  old  oapitol,-  he  built  and  for  a 
time  kept  the  old  Madison  House  ;  later,  he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Sun  Prairie,  where  he  still  lives. 
His  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  enlisted,  in  August,  1861,  as  Quartermaster  Sergeant  in  the  11th  W. 
V.  I.;  Nov.  4,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  with  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant,  by  Gov.  Randall ;  on  the  11th  of  August,  1862,  Gov.  Salomon  commissioned  him  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Co.  B,  20th  W.  V.  I. ;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  and  thenceforth  was 
on  detached  service,  first  as  Regimental  and  then  as  Brigade  Quartermaster,  participating  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Vicksburg,  in  the  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Texas  service,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  Mobile  forts ; 
was  commissioned  Captain  of  Co.  B  in  August,  1865,  by  Gov.  Lewis,  and  was  honorably  discharged  the 
same  month ;  has  since  owned  five  difl"erent  farms  in  Sun  Prairie  and  Bristol  Townships ;  settled  on  his 
present  280-acre  farm  in  June,  1879.  He  married,  in  Cottage  Grove,  March  13,  1867,  Miss  Celia  A., 
daughter  of  Albert  and  Adeline  Gaston ;  she  was  born  in  Saline,  Mich.,  and  settled  in  Cottage  Grove  in' 
1845.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  have  a  daughter — Minnie  E.,  born  in  Bristol.  He  is  a  stanch  Republican ; 
was  Deputy  Sheriff  six  years,  and  the  first  Village  Marshal  of  Sun  Prairie  ;  is  a  member  of  Sun  Prairie 
Lodge,  143,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M. 

HEXBY  BONING,  Sec.  11;  P.  0.  Paoli;  born  in  the  village  of  Goldenstedt,  Oldenburg, 
Germany;  son  of  John  H.  and  Catherine  M.  (Flege)  Boning;  his  father  died  in  1839,  and,  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  young  Boning  came  to  America  in  1843,  located  at  Cincinnati,  and,  in  1849,  went  to 
California ;  two  years  of  gold-mining  here  were  followed  by  a  voyage  to  Australia  ;  himself  and  two  or 
three  partners  established  a  rude  bakery  at  Ballerat,  where  they  "  dwelt  in  tents,"  like  Abraham  of  old; 
the  return  voyage  was  via  Callao  and  the  isthmus  to  New  York  ;  his  gold  was  then  coined  at  the  Phila- 
uelpma  Mint,  and  a  visit  made  to  the  Fatherland,  which  came  near  resulting  disastrously  to '  him,  as  he 
was  arrested  for  non-fulfillment  of  military  service,  fined  f  1,000  and  six  years'  imprisonment ;  Duke  Paul 
iJrederic,  however,  released  him  upon  his  procuring  a  substitute ;  this  cost  him  $300,  and  was  done  in 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  American  Minister,  ex-Gov.  Marcy  ;  finally  returning  to  America,  he  spent 
*'*^  months  in  Cincinnati,  then  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  in  1856.  Oct.  23, 
|o57,  he  married  Janet  Clark,  of  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  by  whom  he  has  eight  children — Henry,  Jessie, 
aelen,  Margeret,  Lillie,  Minnie,  Jane  and  James;  they,  besides  these,  lost  a  son,  James,  aged  2i  years; 
all  were  born  on  the  Montrose  homestead,  which  contains  220  acres  ;  here  their  parents  began  in  a  log 
ouae,  and  have  worked  their  way  up  to  a  pleasant  home ;  the  substantial  stone  farmhouse  was  built  in 
J»W.    Mr.  Boning  is  a  Republican. 
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WIMilAM  CALDWELL,  farmer,  Sec  33  ;  P.  0.  Belleville;  born  in  the  parish  of  Magil- 
ligan,  County  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  December,  1825  ;  he  emigrated  in  1843,  locating  in  Exeter,  Green 
Co.,  Wis.;  began  as  a. laborer,  running  a  breaking-team,  harvesting,  thrashing,  etc.;  owned  a  farm  in 
Exeter  several  years,  and  his  present  farm  since  1853.  Married 'Margaret  Norris,  of  County  Donegal,  in 
Exeter ;  she  died  in  October,  1852,  leaving  a  son — William  N.,  born  Dec.  9,  1851,  in  Exeter.  After  losing 
his  wife,  Mr.  C.  resided  a  number  of  years  in  Exeter,  then  settled  in  Belleville.  In  the  fall  of  1868,  he 
married  Mary  .J.  Sheperd,  a  native  of  England,  and  settled  on  his  200-acre  farm  ;  on  this  he  built  a 
basement  barn  in  1861,  and  a  handsome  farmhouse  in  1868.  As  he  began  in  Wisconsin  with  $2,  this  is 
not  a  bad  showing.  His  only  son  was  only  prevented,  by  failing  health,  from  graduating  from  the  State 
University,  after  attending  three  years ;  he  began  mercantile  business  in  Belleville,  in  May,  1877,  and  is 
doing  a  large  business ;  in  February,  1879,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster.  Father  and  son  are  Repub- 
licans.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Caldwell  have  a  daughter,  born  Aug.  11,  1870. 

£D()}AR  W.  COMSTOCK,  farmer,  Sec.  15  ;  P.  0.  Paoli ;  is  a  son  of  William  and  Fanny 
Comstock,  who  settled  in  Dunn,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1845  ;  the  father  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  mother  of  New  York,  and  they  came  West  from  Pennsylvania,  beginning  on  Grovernment  land, 
with  Dr.  William  H.  Eox  for  the  nearest  neighbor,  in  the  first  log  house.  E.  W.  was  born  Aug.  9,  1847 ; 
grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  town,  and  married,  Dec.  23,  1867,  Miss  Anna,  daughter  ofR.  P.  and 
Cordelia  (Dakin)  Main  ;  she  was  born  Sept.  25,  1848,  in  a  log  house,  where  her  parents  first  settled  in 
Town  of  Oregon.  In  September,  1872,  Mr.  C.  went  to  Iowa,  and  for  four  years  tried  his  fortunes  on  a 
new  farm,  in  Buena  Vista  Co.  ;  he  then  returned  to  the  homestead  and  remained  until  March,  1877  ;  he 
settled  on  his  present  120-acre  farm,  with  about  90  acres  under  cultivation  and  good  buildings ;  is  a  G-reen- 
backer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock  have  four  children — William  R.,  born  in  Dunn  ;  Jay  M.,  born  in  Iowa  ; 
Ethel  U.,  born  in  Oregon,  and  Frank  C,  born  in  Montrose.  Mrs.  Comstock  is  a  member  of  the  Paoli 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

PETER  CLARK,  Sec.  4;  P.  0.  Paoli ;  born  Feb.  11,  1830, in  the  parish  of  Denny,  Stirling- 
shire, Scotland ;  learned  the  stone-cutter's  trade ;  came  to  America  in  April,  1849,  and  located  at 
Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  thence  to  New  York  City,  and  from  thence,  via  the  isthmus,  to  California ;  after 
eighteen  months  of  gold  mining,  he  went  to  Australia,  and  fifteen  months  later  returned  to  Peru,  thence 
to  New  York  City  and  to  his  present  Wisconsin  farm  in  1854;  has  295  acres,  and  has  erected  excellent 
buildings ;  has  grade  Cotswolds  and  grade  Durhams,  and  is  a  thriving,  well-to-do  farmer.  Has  been  a 
Republican  since  the  party  was  formed,  and  looks  upon  the  future  as  did  Paine  and  Voltaire. 

PLINY  CLARK,  farmer.  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Paoli;  -born  in  Andover,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  Sept- 
10,  1810 ;  his  father,  Samuel  Clark,  was  born  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  in  1772 ;  married  when  29, 
and  at  once  settled  in  Vermont ;  was  seventeen  years  in  the  State  Legislature  ;  a  self-educated  lawyer  ; 
was  Chief  Justice  of  Vermont  thirty-seven  years,  and  died  at  91;  of  his  father's  eleven  children  the 
youngest  to  die  was  75  years  of  age,  and  the  eldest  107.  His  son,  our  subject,  married,  in  1834, 
Miss  Valeria  A.  Fletcher,  of  Walpole,  Mass.;  while  farming  in  Windsor  and  Addison  Counties,  he 
devoted  great  care  to  the  breeding  of  Spanish  merino  sheep;  in  June,  1846,  he  came  West  and  bought 
his  present  farm  of  Uncle  Sam ;  built  a  log  shanty,  and  began  pioneer  life  ;  in  1849,  he  bought  in  Vermont 
a  $300  ram  and  fifteen  thoroughbred  ewes;  these  were  the  first  blooded  Spanish  merinos  ever  brought  to 
the  State  ;  to  Mr.  C,  also,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  bred  the  sheep  which  sheared  29 J  pounds  of  wool ; 
his  sheep,  for  years,  took  all  the  prizes  over  such  exhibitors  as  the  Hammonds,  of  Vermont ;  he  also  intro- 
duced the  first  Morgan  stallion  into  the  State,  in  1851,  and  the  first  Durhams  in  1852.  Himself  and  wife 
were  the  first  two  to  register  as  members  of  the  Montrose  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  his  house 
has  ever  been  the  resting-place  of  all  godly  men.  In  early  times,  Capt.  McFadden's  barn  was  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  a  pair  of  cattle  and  "  prairie  buggy"  the  conveyance  to  it.  Is  a  Republican.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark  have  nine  children— Samuel  P.,  Alvin  F.,  Valeria  A.,  Ozro  M.,  Corphelia  J.,  Cleora  A., 
William  A.,  Frank  L.  and  Loella  E. ;  the  eldest  five  were  born  in  Vermont,  and  the  others  in  Badgerdom. 

J.  R.  CROCKER,  the  second  eldest  resident  of  this  town,  came  here  in  May,  1842,  accom- 
panied by  Author  Smith  and  S.  Esty  ;  his  parents,  Benjamin  and  Rebecca,  joined  him  here  in  September, 
1842  ;  his  mother  was  the  first  adult  to  die  here,  in  October,  1845  ;  her  funeral  service  was  the  first  relig- 
ious service  here.  Mr.  C.  is  a  stanch  Greenbacker,  and  was  in  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  in  1870,  repre- 
senting the  eight  southwest  towns  of  Dane  County.  His  wife,  Jane  Lester,  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  died 
June  11,  1873;  thev  had  nine  children— James  B.,  Horace  A.,  Andrew  B.,  Erastus  G.,  George  W.,  Sid- 
ney E.,  Henry  0.,  Frances  C.  and  Flora  B.  Three  of  his  sons  enlisted  in  the  Union  service— J.  B.  died 
at  Brazier  City,  La. ;  A.  E.  was  mortally  wounded  June  2,  1864,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  died  July 
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10,  1864  ;  Horace  served  through  the  war.  The  fiye  sons  are  now  in  Minnesota,  where  the  father  intends 
to  remove  ;  "  J.  R.,"  as  he  is  best  known,  was  born  Oct.  23,  1820,  in  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  his 
father  was  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Montrose. 

J.  HOLLIiS  CROCKER,  Sees.  30  and  31 ;  P.  O.  Montrose ;  was  born  Nov.  13,  1827,  in 
Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  parents,  Benjamin  and  Rebecca,  left  his  native  town  in  the  fall  of 
1842,  and  on  the  Great  Western  came  up  the  lakes  to  Milwaukee,  thence  to  Montrose,  where  they  joined 
J.  R.  in  September ;  during  that  fall  they  lived  just  over  the  Green  County  line,  meanwhile  building  on 
his  present  farm  a  log  house,  the  shingles  for  which  were  shaved  out  on  the  farm  ;  this  house  still  stands 
eixty  rods  northwest  of  the  frame  house  which  supplanted  it;  wooden  plows  and  pitchforks,  ox  teams  and 
log  houses,  were  the  rule;  teachers  were  paid  $20  for  a  summer  term,  and  expected  to  "board  around," 
fifty  cents  per  week  being  allowed  for  this  ;  their  wheat  was  floured  at  the  Hicox  mill  or  the  Curtis  mill,  on 
Richland  Creek.  Mr.  C.  worked  out  for  a  number  of  years  in  Green  County,  sometimes  at  less  than  $10 
per  month  ;  he  now  has  200  acres,  120  of  which  was  entered  with  a  Mexican  warrant  in  1849.  He 
married,  Aug.  17,  1850,  Caroline  Esterday  ;  she  was  born  in  Gratiot's  Grove,  La  Fayette  Co.,  Wis.,  July 
16,  1829,  and  is  one  of  the  first  white  natives  of  Wisconsin  ;  her  parents  removed  from  Manitoba  to  the 
lead  regions  in  1825.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  have  ten  living  children — Margaret,  Charles,  Rebecca,  John, 
Mary,  Matilda,  Sarah,  Emma,  Peter  and  Barbara ;  also  lost  a  son  Thomas,  aged  5.  Mr.  Crocker  is  liberal 
in  politics,  and  belongs  to  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Montrose.  Eor  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  Maj.  William 
Devise,  one  of  Wisconsin's  veteran  pioneers,  has  made  his  home  here ;  he  was  born  March  16,  1793,  near 
Huntersville,  Va. ;  is  of  French  and  Scotch  ancestry;  in  1826,  he  came  West  and  spent  two  years  at 
Vandalia,  from  there  he  reached  Shullsburg  in  March,  1828,  and  was  at  the  Blue  Mounds  a  few  months 
before  Col.  Brigham  made  permanent  settlement  there.  He  won  his  title  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  is 
thought  to  have  plowed  the  first  furrow  in  Green  County. 

WILLIAM  W.  CROCKER,  farmer;  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Montrose;  born  June  6,  1831,  in 
Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  coming  West  with  his  parents  in  the  fall  of  1842,  he  remained  with  them 
up  to  his  father's  death  ;  then  began  working  by  the  month,  six  years  in  all,  for  such  men  as  L.  Ross, 
William  Woodel,  Robert  Oliver,  Elom  Elder,  etc.  He  married,  July  20,  1854,  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter 
of  Richard  and  Anne  Sharman  ;  she  was  born  Oct.  26,  1834,  in  Derbyshire,  England  ;  her  parents  settled 
in  Montrose  in  1853  ;  here  her  parents  died,  and  her  brother  now  resides.  Mr.  Crocker  has  144  acres, 
which  he  has  improved  ;  is  a  member  of  the  M.  B.  Church  of  Montrose,  and  has  been  Steward  ;  is  a 
Greenbaoker,  of  Whig-RepubHcan  antecedents  ;  has  four  children — Eliza,  Abraham,  Wallace  and  Arminda ; 
and  has  lost  five — Amy,  died  aged  2  months;  Abraham,  3  years  old;  Benjamin,  2  years;  Richard,  10 
years,  and  Isaac,  16  years. 

BLY  COWDREY,  retired  farmer,  Belleville  ;  was  born  Jan.  1,  1799,  in  Tunbridge,  Orange 
Co.;  Vt. ;  his  younger  life  was  spent  in  Hartland,  Conn.,  and  in  traveling,  he  having  been  in  fourteen  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union  ;  came  from  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  to  Montrose,  in  the  fall  of  1844;  located, 
with  his  wife,  formerly  Nancy  Woodrufl^,  of  Canton,  Conn.,  on  Sec.  34  ;  here  they  began  as  pioneer  set- 
tlers, seeing  much  of  frontier  life ;  his  first  wheat  crop,  1.400  bushels,  was  hauled  100  miles  to  Milwau- 
kee, and  sold  at  60  cents  per  bushel ;  one  trip,  made  by  ten  teams,  occupied  fourteen  days.  Mr,  Cowdrey 
18  now  the  oldest  settler  in  the  Belleville  neighborhood,  and  has  lived  in  his  pleasant  village  home  since 
1860;  this  cozy,  even  elegant  place,  is  the  result  of  his  own  labors  and  good  taste,  and  has  been  well 
earned.  Mr.  C.  is  a  Republican,  and  a  do-right  in  religion.  His  only  son,  T.  B.  Cowdrey,  is  doing  a 
good  business  in  Oregon,  where  he  has  a  clothing  store. 

JAMES  DERRICKSOIV,  farmer.  Sec.  1  ;  P'.  0.  Paoli ;  born  in  Greenridge,  Gloucester 
Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  20,  1811  ;  five  years  later  his  parents,  John  and  Mary  (Packer)  Derriokson,  moved  to  a 
tarm  near  Miamitown,  Ohio,  going  on  a  keelboat  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati ;  suffering  much  from  the 
fever  and  ague  of  that  then  new  country,  they  "pulled  up  stakes"  and  went  to  Shelby  Co.,Ind.  Here  he 
married  Miss  Sarah  Foster,  born  Nov.  8,  1815,  in  Monongalia  Co.,  W.  Va.  ;  they  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
June,  1848,  locating  on  Sec.  1,  Montrose  Township ;  bought  320  acres  of  Government  land,  put  up  a 
cat- faced"  shanty  with  a  huge  stone  chimney,  and  began  when  Indians  and  wild  animals  were  more 
^enty  than  white  people  around  them.  Wheat  brought  from  45  to  60  cents  in  Milwaukee,  and  37 i  in 
Madison ;  Mr.  D.  has  owned  and  sold  much  land ;  now  owns  21 1  acres  on  Sec.  1,  and  40  on  Sec.  4  ;  his 
son,  Charles  W.,  also  owns  100  on  Sec.  2,  and  108  on  Sec.  1.  Mrs.  Derriokson  died  Oct.  2,  1878,  leaving 
two  children— Mary  E.  and  Charles  W. ;  H.  A.,  A.  W.,  J.  R.,  E.  J.,  J.  H.,  Jane  and  Josephine,  all  died 
Mtore  the  mother.  Mr.  D.  and  son  are  old-fashioned  Democrats ;  the  father  was  the  first  Clerk  of  District 
^0. 1,  and  held  school  offise  twency  yejrs  ;  the  son  was  Town  Treasurer  1874  and  1875.     Mr.  Derriokson 
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is  a  genuine  old  pioneer  hunter,  and  his  pride  is  now  the  trusty  old  Kentucky  rifle,  with  which  he  can  now 
outshoot  most  of  the  young  Americas  around  him. 

ELOn  ELDER,  Sec.  20;  bom  in  Airdale  Co.,  N.  C,  April  22,  1818;  ten  years  later  his 
people  removed  to  Illinois,  and  then,  in  1834,  to  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  fall  of  1841,  Elom 
Elder  built  a  log  shanty  on  his  present  farm  and  hais  since  resided  here — now  the  oldest  resident  of  Mont- 
rose— Messrs.  Kendrick  and  MoFadden  only  were  ahead  of  him.  He  married,  July  10,  1850,  Susan 
Lester,  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  had  six  children — M.  J.,  deceased  in  1854;  Phebe  A,  (Mrs. 
William  Leary)  ;  Franklin,  died  1857  ;  Andrew,  born  1858  ;  Thomas  W.,  born  1861 ;  and  Jane  M.,  born 
1863,  died  1873.  Mr.  Elder  began  here  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  draw  hay  on  a  home-made  sled  in 
haying  time ;  to  use  wooden  log-chains  and  wooden  forks,  furniture,  etc.,  of  bis  own  make — perhaps  no 
man  in  Dane  Co.  has  spent  more  time  in  the  woods  with  rifle  and  ax,  and  scores  of  deer,  etc.,  have  been 
"laid  out"  by  him. 

JOHN  FRITZ,  Sec.  19  ;  P.  0.  Montrose;  born  ia  Kindenheimer,  Bavaria,  Nov.  26,  1826; 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  Peter  aod  Elizabeth,  in  1836  ;  settled  in  New  York,  and 
remained  until  they  came  West  in  1849  ;  for  two  years  they  owned  the  Sharman  farm,  in  Montrose;  then 
settled  on  the  present  315-acre  farm,  beginning  with  200,  of  which,  perhaps,  30  were  broken,  and  on  which 
was  a  log  house  alone ;  since  he  came  to  Wisconsin  Mr.  Fritz  has  cleared  and  broken  about  300  acres  ;  has 
built  a  good  stone  house,  a  36x54xl8-foot  basement  barn,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Fritz  has  been  three  times  married, 
and  has  nine  children —George,  Edward,  Marcus,  Alexandei*,  Minnie,  John  B.,  Peter,  Hattie  and  Mary 
— Grant  died  aged  5  years.  Mr.  F.  has  been  Steward  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  fifteen 
years.  Is  a  Republican  and  a  most  successful  farmer ;  has  of  late  given  much  attention  to  dairying,  his 
butter  finding  a  ready  market  in  Chicago. 

JOHN  AND  A.  D.  FREDERICK,  of  Belleville.  John  Frederick,  the  founder  of  the 
village,  called  it  after  his  native  Canadian  village ;  he  was  born  Nov.  20,  1799,  and  came  to  the  States  in 
1844 ;  bought  700  acres  near  First  Lake,  Dane  Co.,  in  June,  1844 ;  built  the  first  house  where  Belleville 
now  stands  in  1845  (see  sketch  of  the  village),  and  still  resides  here;  his  son,  A.  D.,  born  Jan.  27,  1831, 
near  Belleville,  Canada;  now  owns  115  acres  adjoining  the  village ;  he  was  in  the  mines  of  California  in 
1853  and  1854,  for  several  months  earning  $140  per  month  by  working  extra  hours,  or  eighteen  out  of 
every  twenty-four.  In  December,  1850,  he  married  Amanda  J.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Kurtz;  she  was 
born  May  22,  1844,  near  Wilksbarre,  Penn. ;  they  have  five  children — Franklin  F.,  Ella  (Mrs.  A.  Fitts), 
Joseph,  John  E.  and  Lillie  G.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  belong  to  the  Adventist  Church.  Politics, 
Greenbacker  ;  his  farm  is  devoted  to  both  grain  and  stock,  and  he  is  now  gathering  a  crop  of  6  acres  of 
tobacco. 

THEODORE  GREENWOOD,  Belleville;  was  born  March  16,  1802,  in  Three  Rivers, 
Canada  ;  the  year  1834  found  him  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  during  the  summer  he  helped  build  the  first 
saw-mill  on  the  Wisconsin,  owned  by  Daniel  Whitney,  and  located  three  miles  below  Stevens'  Point ;  Mr. 
Greenwood  sawed  the  first  log  and  helped  run  the  first  raft  down  the  river ;  returning  to  Green  Bay,  he,  in 
March,  1835,  came  to  Potosi  Grove ;  engaged  in  lead-mining  three  years,  then  went  to  La  Fayette  Co.;  in 
1842,  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  New  Glarus,  and  remained  there  until  he  came  to  Belleville  in  1868  ;  his  farm 
was  Government  land  ;  in  Belleville  he  has  twelve  village  lots.  He  married  Buletta  Henderson,  born  in  Nor- 
way ;  they  have  eight  children — Alfred,  Helena,  Joseph,  Henry,  Julia,  Mary,  Theodore  and  Fanny ;  the 
eldest  was  born  in  La  Fayette  Co.,  and  the  others  in  New  Glarus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenwood  are  Methodists, 
and  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  Republican ;  descended  from  an  old  French  family,  he  ranks  with  the  hardy 
Toyageurs  who  made  the  path  for  the  civilization  of  the  Northwest. 

JO$$EPH  JACKNON,  miller,  Belleville;  born  in  1823,  in  Wadworth,  Yorkshire,  England; 
learned  milling  at  18,  with  a  cousin  in  Knottingley ;  finishing  a  three  years'  apprenticeship,  he  exchanged  • 
places  with  a  brother,  and  worked  at  Ackworth  until  1858,  when  he  came  to  America ;  first  locating  at 
Chicago,  he  came  to  Green  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1860,  and  worked  at  Dayton,  Albany,  etc.,  at  one  time  renting 
the  Albany  Woolen  Mill ;  in  1871,  he  came  to  and  has  since  resided  in  Belleville;  leased  the  flouring-mill 
here  June  1,  1 880  ;  his  thirty  years'  experience  is  a  good  guarantee  of  his  ability  to  run  this  excellent 
mill ;  it  has  three  runs  of  stone,and  is  well  equipped.  Mr.  Jackson  married  Miss  Olive  Ellis,  who  was 
born  June  24,  1829,  near  Eckington,  J)erbyshire  ;  she  died  April  8,  1876,  leaving  three  children— John 
H.,  born  June  30,  1863;  Ida  M.,  born  Jan.  2,  1865  ;  Alice,  born  Jan.  30,  1867,  died  Oct.  30,  1868; 
and  Fred  B.,  born  June  25,  1868.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  Republican  and  an  Odd  Fellow;  his  wife  was  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
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HON.  JOHJV  li  YliE,  farmer,  Sees.  17,  6,  18  and  20 ;  P.  0.  Pao'i ;  born  in  the  parish  of 
Houston,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  May  7,  1835 ;  his  father,  John  Lyle,  married  Mary  Holmes,  who  died 
iQl843;  marrying  again,  he  came  to  America  in  1851,  locating  on  Sec.  12,  town  of  Springdale,  where 
he  died  in  1873  ;  his  son,  our  subject,  was  educated  in  the  school  at  Bridge-of-Wier,  Scotland,  and  has 
been  a  life-long  farmer;  he  settled  on  his  present  390-acre  farm  in  1804,  "  bached  it"  that  summer,  and 
married,  Deo.  20,  1864,  Miss  Christina,  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  Stewart ;  they  came  to  America 
in  1843,  and,  by-  settling,  Aug.  6,  1843,  in  Verona,  became  one  of  its  pioneer  families;  here  the 
mother  still  lives,  John  S.  dying  in  February,  1858.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle  have  three  children — Mar- 
garet A..,  John  T.  and  Catherine  Irene.  The  parents  are  Presbyterians.  Up  to  1864,  Mr.  L.  was  a  Lincoln 
Republican,  since  that  time  he  has  been  a  Democrat;  was  elected  Chairman  of  Montrose  in  1869  and 
1870,  and  from  1874  to  18?  9  he  represented  his  District  in  the  State  Legislature. 

PETER  W.  MATTS,  Paoli ;  bom  June  20,  1814,  in  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.;  served  a  two-years 
apprenticeship  as  a  carpenter,  and,  at  21,  located  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  ftom  1835  to  1837,  he  was 
busy  at  his  trade  in  New  York  City;  in  the  spring  of  1837,  he  reached  Indianapolis,  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  started  for  Madison,  Wis.,  with  a  four-horse  team,  arriving  here  in  June,  and  at  once  started  on  foot 
for  a  tour  through  the  southwest ;  visited  Galena,  Dubuque,  Potosi,  Platteville,  Blue  Mounds,  Helena 
and  Black  Earth  ;  Indian  trails  were  his  most  usual  routes ;  resolved  to  settle  in  Madison,  he  followed  his 
trade  there  until  1842.  That  year  he  married  Helen  R.  Dickson,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  her  brother  David 
was  the  first  "  printer's  devil "  in  Madison ;  her  sister  Anna  married  David  Hyer,  who  was  one  of  the  party 
of  fifty  who  crossed  the  Territory  and  located  the  capital  at  Madison  ;  he  settled  there  with  his  family  in 
1838;  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Matts  returned  East  and  spent  the  winter;  in  1846,  he  was  elected  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  held  the  oflGioe  two  terms — the  last  Sherifi[  under  the  Territorial  and  the  first  under  the 
State  Government;  in  1845  or  1846,  he  entered  600  or  800  acres,  including  the  water  privilege  of  Paoli; 
in  1847,  himself  and  brother  built  the  saw-mill ;  in  1848,  his  family  settled  here,  he  joining  them  in  1850. 
This  genuine  representative  of  the  pioneer  element  of  Wisconsin  is  best  known  as  Major  Matts,  he  having 
received  a  commission  as  Major  in  the  State  militia  from  Gov.  Dodge.  An  old  time  Whig  and  Republican, 
he  was  Chairman  of  Montrose  six  or  eight  years  (see  records  in  this  volume) ;  has  also  been  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  etc.  The  saw-mill  was  kept  in  operation  until  1865,  when  he  sold  out  to  the  Minch  Brothers  ;  he  has 
sold  most  of  his  land,  and  is  resting  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  long,  useful  and  well-spent  life.  Major  and 
Mrs.  Matts  have  had  seven-  children — Eugene  W.,  Alvernon  T.  (deceased),  Mary  C.  (Mrs.  E.  D.  Wood), 
Ella  I.  (deceased),  Orville  E.,  Florence  and  Elmer. 

WILLIAM  M.  MOREHEAD,  Sees.  22  and  30;  P.  0.  Belleville;  born  in  Cadiz,  Harri- 
son Co., Ohio,  Nov.  16,  1819;  has  been  a  lifelong  farmer;  resided  for  a  few  years  in  both  Coshocton  and 
Licking  Cos.,  and,  in  1845,  came  to  Wisconsin  ;  in  November  of  that  year,  bought  of  Uncle  Sam  80  acres 
of  his  present  farm,  and  built  a  log  house,  which  stood  a  few  feet  north  of  his  present  residence;  during 
the  next  few  years  he  did  pioneer  work  among  the  openings  on  ihe  Sugar  River  bottom  ;  he  now  owns  224 
acres  in  a  body  as  his  homestead,  and  20  acres  of  timber  on  Sec.  20.  In  1850,  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Southard;  she  was  a  native  of  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  and  joined  relatives  in  Montrose  in  1849  ;  at  her  death, 
May  7,  1880,  she  left  an  only  son,  William  B.,  born  Dec.  7,  1852,  on  the  Montrose  homestead.  Mr. 
Morehead  is  an  Old-Line  Whig-Republican  ;  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1849,  1850  and  subsequently; 
was  also  Assessor  many  successive  years,  and  Chairman  in  1870. 

CALVlSr  MORTON,  P.  0.  Paoli ;  was  born  in  Hatfield  or  Wheatley,  Conn.,  Jan.  16,  1796  ; 
a  few  years  later  the  family  settled  in  New  York  State,  where  he  grew  to  man's  estate,  and  married  Betsy 
Hale ;  she  died  and  left  one  child.  The  present  Mrs.  Morton  was  Cynthia  Sylvester,  of  Vermont.  Squire 
Morton  brought  his  family  West  in  1846,  and,  for  eight  years,  lived  on  Sec.  15,  Montrose  ;  sold  out  and 
went  to  Iowa  and  spent  a  year,  and,  in  1856,  settled  where  his  eldest  son  now  lives.  He  has  been  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  about  thirty  years,  and  is  still  re-elected  from  year  to  year  ;  was  also  Town  Treasurer  in 
1852.  Is  a  Republican.  A.  S.  Morton,  his  eldest  son,  has  255  acres  on  See.  3,  in  Montrose;  he  was  born 
Dec.  10, 1830,  in  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  married  E.  C.  Thompson,  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.;  they  have  two 
daughters— Cynthia  E.  (Mrs.  S.  H.  Cook)  and  Mattie  M.  Mr.  Morton  has  made  about  all  the  improvements 
on  his  farm,  upon  which  he  has  seventy  head  of  cattle,  with  other  stock.  Is  a  Republican  and  an  Odd  Fellow. 
8.  E.  Morton,  the  second  son,  was  born  in  Centerville,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1832  ;  has  resided  on 
his  present  150-acre farm.  Sees.  7. and  10,  since  1868;  married  Mrs.  Julia  A.  (Bishop)  Rice ;  she  first  married 
j^^s^Pajker,  who  died  in  1858,  leaving  a  daughter,  Nellie  P.  (wife  of  Milo  Saunders,  of  Paoli)  ;  the  second 
„«k.-j^  Orson  Rice,  died  in  ihe  Union  service,  in  1864 ;  was  in  the  37th  W.  V.  I. 
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ROBERT  A.  OLIVER,  Sec.  19;  P.  0.  Montrose  or  Belleville;  born  April  4,  1 842,  in 
Exeter,  Green  Co.,  Wis. ;  his  father,  of  Scotch  lineage,  was  borti  in  Ireland  ;  emigrating  to  the  United 
States  he  settled  in  La  Fayette  Co.,  Wis.  Married  Madelena  Readuspacher,  and  louated  in  Exeter,  in 
1841 ;  from  there  he  settled  on  the  present  farm  of  J.  A.  Ross  ;  thence  to  that  of  John  Fritz  ;  thenoe  to 
the  one  now  own  d  by  R.  A.,  and  finally  settled  in  a  most  pleasant  little  home  beside  him.  R.  A.  Oliver  en- 
listed in  1861,  in  Co.  H,  8th  VV.  V.  I.,  as  2d  Corporal ;  was  in  the  battles  of  Frederickstown,  Mo.,  Farm- 
ington,  Mi-is.,  Corinth,  the  siege  of  Vicksbur^,  the  Red  River  expedition,  the  capture  of  the  Mobile 
forts,  and  was  discharged  at  the  close  of  hostilities.  Returning,  he  bought  a  farm  to  the  north  of  his  pres- 
ent one,  made  an  exchange,  and  has  since  owned  this  well-improved  farm  of  165  acres.  He  married  Mrs. 
Jane  (Collins)  Mason  ;  they  have  three  sons — George  W.,  James  T.  and  Charles  H.  ;  her  former  husband, 
Capt.  Mason,  of  the  31st  W.  V.  I.,  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  during  the  war.  Mr.  Oliver  is  Liberal  in 
politics,  and  is  now  serving  his  sixth  term  as  Supervisor  ;  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow. 

OSCAR  OSCARSOW,  farmer,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Belleville;  born  April,  1834,  in  Christiansand, 
Norway ;  in  1850,  his  parents,  Oscar  and  Emilie,  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  and  spent  three  years  on 
a  160-aere  farm  near  Beloit,  then  on  the  present  200-acre  farm  ;  about  YO  acres  were  then  broken  ;  Mr.  0., 
having  broken  90  acres,  rebuilt  the  house,  built  barn,  etc.,  etc.  He  married,  in  Rock  Co.,  Caroline  Jor- 
gensoo,  born  in  April,  1838,  near  Kongsberg,  Norway  ;  they  have  eleven  children — Emily,  Thomas,  Ju- 
lia, Mary,  Betsy  and  Jane  (twins),  Gilbert,  William,  Clara,  Josephine  and  Edwin;  they  also  lost  an 
infant  daughter.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  is  built  upon  the  farm. 
Republican  in  politics. 

E.  W.  PIERCE,  Sec.  2  ;  P.  0.  Paoli ;  born  Feb.  9,  1831,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  parents, 
Alfred  and  Julia  A.,  were  also  of  New  York  State;  in  1843,  the  family  came  West  with  a  team  and 
wagon,  camping  out  by  the  way,  and  reached  Janesville  when  there  were  only  three  framed  buildings  in  it, 
viz.,  two  stores  and  Stevens'  Hotel ;  they  farmed  it  in  Rock  Co.,  until  1852,  then  settled  in  Springfield, 
Dane  Co.  Here  E.  W.  Pierce  married  Malinda  Seward,  of  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  began  farming  on 
his  own  hook,  on  Sec.  33  ;  he  cleared  up  a  farm  there,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  settled  on  his  present 
180-acre  farm  ;  Webb,  Watterman,  Tipple  and  Seward  were  its  former  owners,  and  its  only  buildinsr  was  a 
log  house;  to-day  a  tasteful  farmhouse,  with  the  basement  barn  34x50  feet,  corn-house  18x24,  granary 
16x16,  and  other  buildings,  are  the  result  of  the  care  and  labor  of  E.  W.  Pierce.  He  is  a  Republican  ; 
was  Assessor  one  year  and  Supervisor  five  ;  has  merino  sheep,  Poland  hogs,  and  is  a  live  and  thorough 
farmer.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  have  four  children — M.  Roscoe,  Josephine  M.,  Antha  M.  and  Herbert  A. 

JOHN  A.  ROSS,  farmer,  Sees.  31  and  32  ;  P.  0.  Belleville  ;  born  in  the  town  of  Jerusalem,  Yates 
Co.,  N.  T.,  June  9,1818;  his  parents,  John  and  Christie  A.  (Mitchell)  Ross,  both  Scotch  by  birth,  came  to 
America  when  young,  and  were  married  in  New  York  State  ;  at  19  J.  A.  Ross  began  the  boot  and  shoo  busi- 
ness in  York  Village,  and,  with  his  brother  James,  continued  it  until  1845,  when  the  family  came  West,  and, 
after  traversing  Wisconsin  thoroughly,  settled  on  a  section  of  land  near  Madison  ;  poor  water  here  caused  a 
removal  to  the  present  farm  of  366  acres ;  it  is  the  old  Kendrick  farm,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  township  ;  a  beautiful  and  now  well-cultivated  farm,  flowing  with  abundant  springs,  one  of 
which  supplies  aU  the  water  needed  for  the  house  and  the  stock ;  Mr.  Ross  expended  $5,000  during  the 
war  for  buildings.  His  father  died  in  1845,  in  Milwaukee,  and  his  mother  in  1872,  at  his  home.  He 
married  Miss  Catherine,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Jessie  (Davidson)  Martin ;  she  and  her  parents  were  from 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Verona  in  1842  ;  her  mother  did  not  see  another  white  woman  here  for 
weeks;  both  parents  died  in  Verona.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  have  six  children — -William  L.,  James,  Henry, 
Edwin,  Emily  and  Cora,  all  born  on  the  Montrose  farm,  the  eldest  John  M.,  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  are  Presbyterians;  as  farmers,  few  have  done  better  in  Dane  Co.  Mr.  Ross  in  an  early  day  made  some 
money  as  a  stock-dealer  and  speculator,  once  bringing  a  drove  of  175  head  of  cattle  and  some  excellent 
horses  from  Illinois  ;  he  began  with  nothing  but  youth  and  health,  and  has  earned  a  good  home  and  a  good 
record;  politics.  Republican. 

A.  H.  SMITH,  farmer,  Sec.  29;  P.O.Belleville;  born  in  the  town  of  Sandgate,  Bennington 
Co.,  Vt.,  Oct.  5,  1819.  Married  Miss  Amerillis,  daughter  of  Thomas  Peck,  Esq.,  of  his  native  town;  the 
ancestors  on  both  sides  were  Connecticut  people;  in  1853^  Mr.  Smith  came  West  and  settled  on  his  pres- 
ent 300  acre  farm  ;  on  the  first  240,  he  paid  $500  down,  and  gave  a  $500  mortgage  ;  it  was  then  as  the 
fashioning  hand  of  Nature  left  it,  and  the  cleared  and  improved  farm  of  to-day,  with  its  first-class  buildings, 
etc.,  resulted  from  the  labors  and  care  of  its  owner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  three  children— Dolphus  S., 
Frank  E.  and  Phebe  A.,  all  born  in  Sandgate,  Vt.  Mr.  S.  is  a  Republican,  and  was  twice  Assessor  of  his 
town  ;  his  first  trip  West  was  in  1844,  when  he  spent  several  months  in  Prairie  du  Chien. 
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PETER  TAYLiOR,  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Paoli;  born  May  27,  1821,  in  Withington,  Laneaster- 
sliire,  Bnglaad ;  his  early  life  was  spent  as  a  farmer,  and,  owing  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  he  became 
quite  dissipated;  reforming,  however,  he  came  to  America  in  1852;  and  began  farming  in  Pennsylvania 
with $5  capital;  eighteen  mouths  later  he  went  to  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y  ,  and  in  1855,  came  to  Wisconsin, 
buying  40  acres  two  miles  south  of  his  present  farm ;  lived  the  first  fall  in  the  tenement  house  of  B. 
Bethel,  while  building  a  log  house  of  his  own  ;  in  1860,  he  settled  on  his  present  ]  37-acre  farm  ;  it  was 
then  a  wilderness,  and  his  first  move  was  to  put  up  a  13x13  board  shanty,  battened  barn  fashion ;  during 
these  twenty  years  he  has  cleared  105  acres,  built  a  large  twostory  farmhouse,  a  16x24  "upright,"  with 
two  wings  of  equal  size,  barn  32x80  in  place  of  one  demolished  May  23,  1878,  by  the  cyclone,  and  also  a 
hog-house  16x24,  corn-crib  18x24,  granary  16x24,  an  additional  18x28  barn,  windmill,  etc.,  making  up  a 
small  village  of  trim,  well-painted  buildings  ;  as  he  began  here  11,000  in  debt,  he  has  at  least  done  well. 
His  only  son,  William  H.,  was  born  in  the  old  log  house  where  his  father  first  settled.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a 
Republican. 

ROBERT  TURNER,  wool-carder,  Belleville;  was  born  Dec.  29,  1813,  in  Haddersfield, 
Yorkshire,  England ;  came  to  America  in  December,  1839;  located  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
worked  at  cloth-finishing ;  in  1850,  he  located  on  a  farm  in  Sec.  31,  in  Oregon  Township;  settled  in 
Belleville  in  1865,  and  has  since  followed  wool-carding.  Is  a  Republican  and  a  Methodist,  also  an  Odd 
Fellow  of  forty-five  years'  standing,  joining  the  Order  in  England.  Married  Oct.  26,  1835,  Harriet  Cock- 
roft,  born  in  his  native  town  Oct.  l4,  1812  ;  she  died  Nov.  30,  1866,  leaving  six  children — Robert,  Anna, 
Sarah  B.,  Susan  H.,  Celta  F.  and  William  A.  The  present  Mrs.  Turner  was  Caroline  Norton,  born  June 
14, 1812,  she  married  Asa  Wilson,  who  died,  leaving  three  children — Martha,  John  and  Jane.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner is  now  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

JOHN  UTLEY,  deceased;  was  born  Sept.  29,  1801,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  left  a 
homeless  orphan  in  boyhood,  he  drifted  West,  settling  in  the  village  of  Keyesville,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  married  Lena  Smith,  in  1826  ;  in  1847,  he  came  with  his  family  via  the  Great  Lakes  to  Milwaukee, 
thence  to  Montrose,  arriving  June  1.  The  Utley  homestead  was  bought  of  the  United  States ;  a  log  house 
built  and  pioneer  work  begun  among  the  oak  openings,  all  the  original  quarter-section  is  now  under  culti- 
vation, except  40  acres  ;  in  1872,  two  acres  were  sold  to  the  Paoli  Cemetery  Association.  Mrs.  Utley  died 
Aug.  19, 1855,  and  her  husband  followed  Jan.  19,  1878  ;  three  children  were  born  to  them — Lovina  L. 
(Mrs.  J.  M.  Matts),  Elvira  D.,  died  Oct.  6,  1851,  and  Henry  S.,  born  Feb.  4,  1837 ;  he  enlisted  in  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  in  Capt.  Drurj's  3d  Wisconsin  Battery  ;  served  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama  and  Georgia  ;  during  the  bloody  struggle  at  Murfreesboro,  Dec.  31,  1862,  he  was  shot 
through  the  right  leg,  was  three  months  in  the  hospital,  but  served  out  his  entire  three-years  term  of  en- 
listment. He  married,  Sept.  12, 1869,  Mrs.  Luoinda  Cooper,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Guynup,  of  Clinton  Co., 
N.  y.;  she  married  Asa  Cooper,  who  died,  leaving  four  children — Etta,  Chauncey,  Elmer  and  Minnie. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Utley  have  two  daughters — May  A.  and  Cora  E.  Mr.  Utley  is  a  Greenbacker  of  Repub- 
lican antecedents,  and  is  now  serving;  his  twelfth  year  as  Town  Clerk  ;  is  also  a  member  of  Paoli  Lodge 
LO.ofG.T.     '  ^  ^  '  » 

ISAAC  VAN  WIE,  farmer.  Sec.  16 ;  P.  O.  Paoli ;  born  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29, 

1820;  son  of  Peter  and  Maria  (Holenbake)  Van  Wie,  both  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  stock;  this  is  a 
notable  family  of  large  and  long-lived  people;  a  grandmother  of  his  weighed  294,  and  died  aged  98.  Mr. 
van  Wie  began  as  a  farmerand  later  as  a  hotel-keepei  ;  dealt  in  stock  for  twelve  years,  often  buying  from  4,000 
to  8,000  sheep,  slaughtered  per  annum  for  their  pelts  alone ;  in  1855  he  came  West,  and  has  since  resided  in 
Madison  and  on  his  240-acre  farm,  purchased  in  1860 ;  on  this  he  has  over  sixty  half-blood  Durhams,  but 
makes  a  specialty  of  Poland  China  hogs,  having  built  what  is  admitted  to  be  a  model  piggery,  costing  f  800, 
and  most  conveniently  arranged  ;  it  will  shelter  300  hogs ;  he  also  has  thirteen  horses  and  colts.  Mr.  Van 
Wie  was  appointed  Deputy  SherilF  in  186i,  and  held  the  office  five  years,  residing  in  Madison ;  in  1879  he 
built  a  handsome  brick  residence  at  a  cost  of  $2,200  ;  married  Almira  Burst,  of  his  native  county  ;  they 
have  two  sons — Jonas,  an  attorney  at  law  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  Jesse,  now  in  California.  Mr.  Van  Wie 
's  a  live  and  substantial  farmer,  well  and  favorably  known  in  his  county.     Democratic  in  politics. 

W.  S.  WHEELWRIGHT,  M.  D.,  of  Belleville ;  was  born  Dec.  18,  1851,  in  Cattaraugus 
^o-i  N.  Y. ;  his  parents,  David  and  Jane  (Simmons),  were  English  people,  who  both  came  to  the  United 
States  when  young  ;  in  1853  they  settled  in  Middleton,  Dane  Co. ;  here  W.  S.  grew  up,  and  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  A.  A.  Rowley,  M.  D.;  entering  the  Rush  Medicil  Colhge,  Chicago,  he  graduated 
as  physician  and  surgeon  Feb.  26,  1878;  began  practice  in  Belleville  the  following  June,  and  has  met 
with  gratifying  succes.     He  married,  April  23,  1878,  Miss  Lula  A.,  daughter  of  the  veteran  Dr.  N.  C. 
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Rowley,  of  Verona  and  Middleton  ;  Mrs.  Wheelwright  was  born  in  Verona,  and  has  a  little  daughter 
Emeretta  M. ;  her  father  died  in  Middleton  Station.  The  Doctor's  parents  now  live  in  Forrest  Vernon 
Co.,  Wis. 

W.  W.  WILIiOUGHBY,  farmer.  Sec.  27  ;  P.  .0.  Belleville;  born  in  the  town  of  Sheridan, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1815 ;  has  been  an  almost  life-long  farmer,  serving  two  years  as  clerk  in 
a  factory ;  in  1838,  he  went  to  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  married,  Nov.  10,  1840,  Miss  Mary  S. 
Mallette;  born  June  23,  1819,  in  his  native  town.  The  year  1844  was  spent  in  their  native  place,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1845  they  came  West  with  a  team  ;  bridgeless  streams,  swollen  by  the  almost  constant  rain, 
made  the  trip  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  them  ;  at  the  end  of  thirteen  eventful  days,  or  May  16,  1845', 
they  arrived  in  Montrose.  Mr.  W.  at  once  made  entry  of  part  of  his  present  farm,  and  built  a  rude  house, 
but  the  first  frame  one  in  the  town;  Eastern  friends  who  came  West  "looking  land"  used  to  fill  their 
13x14  room  "seventeen  deep,"  as  Mr.  W.  says ;  the  house  was  afterward  enlarged,  and  the  next  year  he 
built  a  small  barn  or  granary,  which  still  stands,  and  in  which  Kate  Kilroy  (now  of  Minnesota)  taught  the 
first  school,  in  1846.  Mr.  W.  has  kept  pace  with  the  times  and  made  a  good  home ;  has  131  acres,  and 
has  deeded  40  to  a  son ;  has  three  sons — Howard  M.,  Willis  H.  and  Waldo  W.,  all  residents  of  Montrose. 
Mr.  W.  is  an  old-time  Whig  Republican,  and  has  been  Supervisor  two  years,  and  Collector  two  years. 
Mrs.  W.  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

THOMAS  WILSON,  farmer,  Sec.  29  and  30;  P.  0.  Belleville;  born  in  Parish  Tamlaght  Fan- 
galan,  County  of  Derry,  Ireland,  Nov.  5,  1816.  He  came  to  America  and  Dane  Co.  in  1844,  and  settled  on 
his  present  farm  in  September,  1844 ;  began  on  a  quarter-section  of  wild  land ;  built  a  shake-roofed  and  oak- 
floored  log  house,  and  has  made  a  good  farm  and  home.  He  married,  in  his  and  her  native  parish,  Jane 
Cherry  ;  she  died  in  1864,  leaving  two  sons — James,  born  February  25, 1844,  in  Ireland,  and  Thomas,  born 
Dec.  31,  1849,  in  Montrose  Township,  of  which  he  is  the  oldest  resident  native.  The  father  is  a  genuine  old 
pioneer,  who  helped  to  build  many  of  the  first  bridges  in  the  town,  and  who  is  identified  with  its  early 
history.     He  is  a  Greenbacker,  and  is  serving  his  fourth  term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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HANS  H.  ANDERSON,  farmer.  Sec  15  ;  P.  0.  Primrose  ;  born  in  Spring  Prairie,  Walworth 
Co.,  Wis.,  Aug.  5,  1857 ;  in  the  fall  of  1857,  his  parents  settled  on  the  present  Ole  Torgerson  farm,  in 
Perry;  five  years  later  they  settled  in  Primrose,  and  on  the  present  farm  of  100  acres  in  1867  ;  Mr. 
Anderson  also  owns  26  acres  of  meadow,  and  an  80-acre  piece  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  He  married 
Maria  Holland,  born  July  16,  1856,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. ;  they  were  married  May  11,  1878,  and  have 
a  son,  Herman  M.,  born  on  the  Priml-ose  homestead,  March  16,  1879  ;  the  father  of  Mr.  Anderson  is 
with  him;  he  was  born  Dec.  31,  1830,  in  Norway,  and  came  to  America  in  1857,  and  the  family  belong 
to  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  are  Republicans. 

Olili  ASL AKSON,  Sec.  14 ;  P.  0.  Primrose  ;  born  in  Stavanger  Amt,  Norway,  January> 
1826  ;  married  Nov.  8,  1852,  Julia  Jacobson,  born  in  Stavanger  March  2,  1828  ;  they  came  to  America 
in  1855,  and  settled  in  1860  on  the  present  149-acre  farm ;  here  he  has  improved  the  house,  built  a 
30x40  barn,  erected  a  windmill,  etc.  They  have  six  children — Andrew,  born  Sept.  4,  1856;  Gabriel, 
born  Sept.  18,  1858;  Lena,  born  July  8,  1862;  Henry,  born  March  16,  1864;  Oliver,  born  Sept.  28, 
1868,  and  Ole,  born  Nov.  10,  1870.  Anna  M.,  Ole,  August  and  Gustav  (twins),  Melvin  C,  James  and 
Melvin,  are  not  living.     Mr.  Aslakson  is  a  Republican. 

P.  O.  BAKER,  Sec.  26  ;  P.  0.  Belleville;  born  June  16,  1838,  in  the  valley  of  Hallingdal, 
Norway.  His  father,  Ole  Baker,  died  in  Norway,  and  in  1850,  his  mother  brought  him,  her  only  child,, 
to  America  ;  arrived  in  Primrose  in  September,  having  spent  the  summer  on  the  voyage  and  land  journey. 
Mr.  B.  lived  in  the  east  part  of  the  county  until  1860,  when  he  rented  a  farm  in  Primrose,  gradually 
working  his  way  up  to  the  purchase  of  his  120-acre  farm.  He  married  in  York,  Green  Co.,  1861,  Julia 
Johnson,  born  near  Bergen,  Norway ;  they  have  six  children — Mary,  Rosa,  John,  William,  Albert  and 
George  ;  all  except  the  oldest  (born  in  New  Glarus)  were  born  in  Primrose ;  the  father  began  as  a  laboring 
man,  working  in  Green,  Rock  and  Walworth  Counties  for  about  thirteen  years.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  Repub- 
lican ;  has  been  Constable,  Supervisor  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term  aa 
Chairman  of  Primrose. 
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OLE  O.  BARTOX,  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon  ;  born  in  Norway,  Dec.  20,  1840  ;  in  1848, 
his  parents,  Ole  and  Ingeborg  fRulang)  Barton,  came  to  America,  first  settling  on  Grovernment  land  in 
Blue  Mounds  ;  their  son,  our  subject,  was  educated  in  this  town,  and  taught  several  terms  of  school  here  ; 
also  in  Perry  and  Primrose.  Enlisted,  1862,  in  Co.  D,  23d  W.  V.  I. ;  participated  in  the  Red  River 
expedition  ;  was  in  Texas  in  1864,  and  helped  reduce  the  forts  at  Mobile ;  was  mustered  out  in  Mobile  j 
returned  to  Blue  Mounds  and  began  farming  in  1867 ;  he  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  182  acres. 
Married,  1863,  Miss  Mary  A.  Tvedten ;  she  died  Aug.  16,  1879,  leaving  Isaac  0.,  Emma  M.,  Albert  0., 
Anna  C.  and  Ella  A.  ;  all  <xcept  the  eldest  were  born  in  Primrose,  he  was  born  in  Perry.  Mrs. 
Barton  was  born  in  Norway,  and  came  with  her  parents  to  America  in  1852.  Mr.  Barton  is  a  Repub- 
lican ;  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Town  Clerk  in  1870  ;  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  since  ; 
served  three  terms  as  Town  Clerk;  was  a  Supervisor  in  1874  and  1875,  and  has  been  Town  Clerk  since 
1876;  is  a  member  of  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod. 

LAURENZ  BOWAR,  Sec  7 ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon ;  born  Sept.  3,  1828,  in  the  Canton  of 
Argal,  Switzerland;  came  to  America  in  1852,  settled  in  Perry,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  for  three  and  a  half 
years  worked  for  his  brother-in-law,  Michael  Gobel.  He  married,  Oct.  11,  1855,  Isabella  Schlimgen,  born 
Nov.  25,  1832,  near  Koenl,  Rhenish  Prussia;  the  family  settled  in  Primrose,,  where  the  wedding  took 
place,  in  1854;  1856-57  were  spent  in  Perry ;  they  then  settled  on  part  of  their  present  farm,  and  lived 
eleven  years ;  then  returned  to  Perry,  where  he  owned  a  large  and  valuable  farm,  which  he  sold  in  the  spring 
of  1880,  then  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  210  acres.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowar  have  ten  children — John, 
Mathias,  Lorenz,  Joseph,  Charles,  Henry,  Mary,  Josephine,  Christina  and  Frank  ;  the  two  eldest  and  two 
youngest  were  born  in  Perry,  and  the  others  in  Primrose  ;  the  eldest  is  a  landlord  in  Scotland,  D.  T.,  and 
Mathias  and  Lorenz  are  farming  near  there.     Mr.  B.  is  a  Catholic  and  a  Democrat. 

BOWER  BOWERS^,  Sees.  23,  22  and  26  ;  P.  0.  Primrose  ;  born  Oct.  19,  1851,  in  Primrose, 
where  his  father,  Knudt  Bowerson,  settled  in  1850.  He  married  Margaret  Gunhus,  and  emigrated  in 
1844 ;  they  had  eight  children — Bower,  Caroline,  Julia  A.,  Polly  A.,  Emily  A.,  Betsy  E.,  Greorge  and 
Agnes  ;  the  father  died  Jan.  21,  1871,  and  his  widow,  marrying  again,  now  lives  on  the  homestead  ;  the 
grandfather.  Bower  Nelson,  came  with  the  family,  and  Bower  inherited  his  estate  of  200  acres;  he  died 
Jan.  11,  1872,  and  his  wife  in  March,  1869;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church ;  he  arrived  in  America  with  $14,  and  left  680  acres  at  his  death,  of  which  George  Bowers  has 
200.  The  brothers  are  Republicans,  as  were  their  ancestors,  and  are  members  of  the  Hauges  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod,  as  was  their  father.  The  farm  is  devoted  to  stock,  and  for  the  past  eight  years  Mr. 
Bowers  has  bred  Clyde  and  Norman  horses,  grade  short-horn  cattle  and  Cotswold  sheep  ;  also  has  110 
Poland-China  hogs. 

SYVER  CHRISTIANSON  (Engen),  Sec.  32  ;  P.  0.  Primrose ;  born  in  Buskeruds,  Amt 
Aggershuus  Stift,  Norway,  Oct.  20,  1826  ;  worked  with  his  father  as  a  farmer  and  tailor  until  he  came  to 
America  in  1848  and  settled  in  Plymouth  Rock  Co.;  worked  at  his  trade  and  as  a  farm  hand  ;  made  a 
visit  to  Michigan  and  two  to  Minnesota;  in  1854,  he  bought  a  farm  in  Perry,  and,  eighteen  months  later, 
removed  to  Sec.  32,  Primrose,  where  he  bought  138  acres ;  in  1875,  he  bought  the  A.  Mickleson  eighty, 
and  now  owns  228  acres.  He  married,  in  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  Betsy  Gulleckson  ;  she  was  born  in  the  same  place 
with  him,  came  to  America  when  1 0  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  Plymouth,  where  they  were  married  in  Sep- 
tember, 1854;  they  have  seven  children — Christian  L.,  Guleck  S.,  Sjver  S.,  E.  Christiana,  Jane,  Helena 
and  Olena ;  the  eldest  was  born  in  Perry,  and  the  others  in  Primrose.  Mr.  Christiansen  and  family  belong 
to  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Conference  ;  he  is  a  Republican,  and  was  District  Clerk  several  years.  He 
began  in  Wisconsin  with  just  $1,  and  has  earned  every  cent  and  every  acre. 

CHARLES^  DAXIELSON,  Sec.  14  ;  P.  0.  Primrose  ;  was  born  Oct.  9,  1852,  oii  the  home- 
stead in  Primrose ;  his  father,  Ole  Danielson,  came  to  America  in  1846,  and,  after  settling  in  Illinois,  came 
to  Primrose  in  1850,  bought  the  homestead,  and  lived  on  it  until  1875  ;  he  now  lives  in  Green  Co.,  Wis.; 
his  son  bought  the  farm  of  191  acres  in  1872,  giving  a  $4,100  mortgage;  has  paid  oflf  every  dollar, 
expended  about  $300  on  the  house,  and  improved  things  generally.  He  married  Julia  Ann  Bowerson, 
born  in  Primrose  in  1854  ;  they  have  five  children — Emma,  Knudt  0.,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Maggie  and 
Jane — all  born  on  the  same  home  farm.  Mr.  Danielson  is  a  member  of  the  Hauges  Synod,  and  is  a 
Republican.  He  has  stocked  down  all  but  35  acres,  and  keeps  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  head  of  cattle ; 
be  has  a  few  pure-bred  Poland-China  swine,  and  usually  keeps  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  head  in  all. 

CHARLES  DIXOX,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sees.  19  and  20;  P.  0.  Primrose;  born  Feb. 
16, 1825,  in  Warwickshire,  England;  came  to  Amterica  at  15,  and  finished  his  apprenticeship  afi  a  black- 
smith, at  which  he  worked  in  New  York  until  1853,  when  he  came  to  Monroe,  Wis. ;  farmed  it  fen  years 
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and  worked  five  years  at  his  trade  in  the  village ;  settled  on  his  larm  of  355  acres  in  1870.  He  married 
Barbara  Smith,  of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  New  York  City;  she  died  in  1850,  leaving  two  sons — George 
(died  in  his  6th  year)  and  Thomas  fl.  Married  again,  Mary  Martin,  who  died  Nov.  12,  1866,  in  Mon- 
roe, leaving  five  children — ^Charles  I.,  Lucy  L.,  Joseph  J.,  Kate  and  John  Gr. ;  Joseph  J.  was  killed  by 
a  runaway  team  in  September,  1875.  His  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Charity  Muzzy,  of  Wabash,  Ind. 
Thomas  H.  Dixon  married  Janie  Hollar,  of  Knox  Co.,  Ohio;  she  died  Feb.  18,  1875,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren— Mamie  E.  and  Jennie  (died  in  September,  1875).  He  married  again,  Sarah  Colbertson,  of  Wiota, 
Wis. ;  owns  165  acres,  which  was  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  Primrose  ;  the  old  hotel  bare,  built  by 
Robert  Speers,  the  first  settler,  is  still  doing  service.  The  Dixons  are  now  Greenbackers,  formerly  Repub- 
licans ;  are  also  Odd  Fellows ;  the  father  was  twice  a  Supervisor  of  Primrose ;  the  large  farms  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  stock,  all  the  grain  being  fed  on  the  farms. 

D.  H.  EAST31A1V,  Sees.  17  and  18 ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon ;  was  born  ih  Stowe,  Oxford  Co., 
Me.,  Deo.  21,  1835  ;  his  parents,  Jeremy  and  Cynthia  Eastman,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1862,  where  his 
mother  died  Dec.  29,  1867  ;  the  father,  at  77,  lives  with  his  son,  our  subject;  he  came  West  in  October, 
1856  ;  began  as  a  laboring  man  and  teacher ;  taught  four  terms  of  district  school ;  settled,  in  1861,  on 
the  present  Barton  farm,  on  which  he  buil^a  log  house;  sold  out  here,  and,  during  the  next  four  years, 
lived  on  the  La  Follette  farm,  then  bought  the  present  farm  of  Ole  Pederson,  where  he  lived  until  1873, 
when  he  settled  finally  on  the  La  Follette  farm,  which  he  leases,  owning  80  acres  adjoining  it.  He  mar- 
ried, March  17, 1859,  Miss  Ellen,  daughter  of  Alexander  Buchanan  ;  he  died,  and  his  widow,  formerly  Mary 
Ferguson,  has  since  buried  two  husbands — Josiah  La  Follette  and  John  Saxton ;  she  now  resides  io  Mad- 
ison, where  her  son,  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  is  now  a  rising  young  lawyer,  and  the  Republican  nominee  for 
District  Attorney.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastman  have  seven  children — Orville  J.,  Flora  C,  Charles  S.,  John 
W.,  Walter  D.,  Bert  L.  and  Mamie  B.,  all  born  in  Primrose,  as  were  May  D.  and  an  infant,  who  died. 
Mr.  Eastman  is  a  Greenbacker;  has  been  Clerk  of  his  school  district  many  years;  Chairman  in  18 — ; 
Supervisor  in  1877  and  1878;  Assessor  three  years;  and  under  the  old  system  was  Town  Superintendent 
of  Schools ;  is  a  member,  with  his  wife,  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

GOOL,  G.  GUNHUS,  Sees  31  and  30  ;  P.  0.  Primrose ;  born  March  30, 1836,  in  Buskeruds, 
Amt  Aggershuus  Stift,  Norway  his  father,  Gonder,  died  in  Norway,  and  his  mother,  marrying  B.  Erikson, 
came  to  America  with  her  son  in  1849.  He  resided  on  JeiFerson  Prairie,  Wis.,  until  1854,  when  he 
came  to  Primrose  and  bought  of  the  United  States  80  acres  of  his  farm ;  his  brother  was  a  partner,  but 
G-.  G.  bought  him  out  and  now  owns  329  acres — 80  in  Perry.  He  married,  June  8,  1862,  Julia  Lewis, 
born  Feb.  6,  1841,  in  Voss,  Bergen  Stift,  Norway ;  they  have  two  children — Clara  T.  and  George  B.,  both 
born  on  the  Primrose  farm.  Here  he  has  built  a  30x50x18  basement  barn,  and,  in  1873,  the  best  farm-' 
house  in  Primrose ;  it  is  22x34,  two  stories,  and  is  a  spacious  and  pleasant  home  for  the  man  who  began 
life  in  Rook  Co.,  Wis.,  at  ^3  per  month  as  a  farm  hand.  Himself  and  wife  belong  to  the  Hauges  Synod 
Lutheran  Church  ;  is  a  Republican. 

moms  HAIiVORSON  (NASS),  Sees.  31,  32  and  33  ;  P.  0.  Primrose;  born  Aug.  26, 
1826,  in  Aggerhuus  Amt,  Christiania  Stift,  Norway  ;  in  1846,  he  landed  at  New  York ;  his  parents,  Halvor 
and  Emilie,  and  two  brothers,  were  with  him ;  also  a  sister ;  the  father  bought  a  farm  in  Spring  Valley, 
Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  died  April  3,  1871,  the  mother  following  June  25,  1876.  Their  son,  our  sub- 
ect,  married,  Aug.  28,  1851,  in  Spring  Valley,  Betsy  Olson,  born  April  14,  1826,  in  Aggershuus  Amt; 
her  parents  were,  from  May  15  to  Oct.  15,  1845,  on  the  way  from  Norway  to  Spring  Valley;  six  years 
later,  they  came  to  Primrose,  where  the  father,  Ole  Benson,  died  July  26,  1871,  and  the  mother  (formerly 
Kari  Hanson)  died  July  4,  1876  (centennial  of  the  United  States  i.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halvorson  came  to 
Primrose  in  1852,  the  first  Norse  family  in  the  Sugar  River  Valley ;  their  small  log  bouse  was  raised  from 
the  ground  and  floorless  for  a  time,  so  their  few  sheep  crawled  under  the  logs  and  quartered  with  them  ; 
they  began  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  wagon  and  two  cows ;  Mr.  Halvorson  cut  saw-logs  and  exchanged  them 
for  coarse  middlings  and  shorts ;  to-day  he  has  320  acres,  well  improved,  and  good  buildings.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Halvorson  have  eight  children — Emilie,  Halvor,  Carrie,  Ole,  Caroline,  Christina,  Marius  and  Olena 
— all  born  in  Primrose ;  they  lost  two  young  children — Olena  and  Mary.  The  familj'  belong  to  the  Lu- 
theran Conference  ;  Republican  in  politics. 

CHARLES  HARKER,  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon;  born  Aug.  9,  1823,  in  Bllerby,  York- 
shire, England  ;  came  to  America  in  1849  ;  was  two  years  in  Canada,  and  one  winter  in  Illinois;  then  in 
Canada  until  April,  1854,  when  he  settled  on  his  farm  of  256J  acres ;  on  this  farm  the  schoolhouse, 
district  No.  6,  was  built,  185-.  Married,  in  June,  1852,  at  her  father's,  Waukesha  County,  homestead, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Burnell,  born  January,  1833,  in  Withernwick,  Yorkshire  ;  her  people  settled  in  Mukwon- 
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ago,  Waukesha  Oo.,  Wis.,  in  1837.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harker  have  nine  living  children — Matilda,  Hannah, 
John  B.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Hattie  C,  Henry,  Emma  and  Fannie,  all  born  on  the  Primrose  homestead. 
Mr.  H.  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been  District  Treasurer  several  years. 

CHRI!§»TIA]V  HEIVDRICKSON,  Sec.  25;  P.O.Belleville;  bom  in  Lier,  Christiania, 
Stift,  Norway,  June  22, 1816;  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Drammen;  came  to  America  in  May,  1842, 
and  worked  four  years  in  Wiota,  by  the  month,  in  the  lead  mines.  In  the  fall  of  1846,  he  settled  and 
built  on  his  present  farm,  thus  becoming  the  first  Norwegian  settler  in  Primrose  ;  he  has  120  acres  ;  lived 
«ight  years  in  a  log  house,  and  built  one  of  stone  in  1855  ;  he  reached  Wiota  in  debt  for  his  passage, 
paying  it  by  labor,  and  arrived  in  Primrose  with  a  yoke  of  cattle,  wagon  and  a  cow,  and  75  cents  capital. 
Milwaukee  was  his  wheat  market;  pork  sold  at  12  per  hundred  in  the  mines.  He  married,  in  Norway, 
Mary  Olson,  who  died  Aug.  2,  1854,  of  cholera,  leaving  five  children — Caroline  M.,  Henry  B.,  Charles 
B.,  John  A.  and  Oscar  W. ;  by  the  present  wife,  Caroline  Tvet,  he  has  a  son — James  Edwin.  The  eldest 
(Mrs.  J.  Osmonson)  was  born  in  Norway  ;  Henry,  Charles  and  Oscar  are  in  Sheldahl,  Iowa  ;  Henry  and 
Charles  were  born  in  Wiota,  and  the  others  in  Primrose.  Mr.  H.  is  a  member  of  the  Norse  Evangelical 
Luiheran  Church,  and  a  Republican. 

HEJVRY  H08ELI,  Sec.  26  ;  P.  0.  Belleville  ;  born  in  Canton  of  Glarus,  Switzerland,  April  4, 
1833;  came  to  America  in  1859  ;  first  settled  in  New  Glarus,  Q-reen  Co.,  Wis.,  and  came  to  his  present 
farm  of  140  acres  in  the  fall  of  1865  ;  on  this  farm  he  has  made  many  lasting  improvements,  building  a 
good  basement  barn,  etc.  Married  Ephemia  Baumgartner  in  1859  ;  she  was  born  Jan.  19,  1843,  in  the 
same  canton  ;  they  have  eight  children — Marcus,  Ephemia,  Mathias,  Saloma,  Barbara,  Katrina,  Henry 
and  Jacob,  all  born  in  Perry,,except  the  three  eldest,  who  were  born  in  New  Glarus.  Mr.  Hbsli  is  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Calvinistic  Church. 

KITTEL  KITTELSON  (1IOL.AND),  Sec  14;  P.  0.  Primrose;  born  in  Porrisdahl, 
Christiansand  Stift,  Norway,  April  28,  1817  ;  came  to  America  in  1844  ;  paid  his  last  dollar  for  passage  I 
settled  in  Boone  Co.,  III.,  and  worked  by  the  day  and  month  until  1848  ;  then  came  to  Wisconsin  and 
bought  his  present  farm  of  140  acres,  with  Mexican  land  warrants,  of  the  Government ;  built  a  small 
shanty  and  kept  bachelor's  hall  for  a  time  ;  all  but  20  acres  are  now  fenced  and  improved  ;  a  stone  house 
was  built  in  1860,  and  a  basement  barn  built  in  1871.  He  married  Julia  Rolfson,  who  was  born  in  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  near  his  birthplace ;  they  have  five  children — Hattie,  born  June  7,  1852  ;  Mary,  born  May 
25,  1856  ;  Charles  R.,  born  Nov.  4,  1859  ;  Julia,  born  March  2,  1861,  and  Anna,  born  July  11,  1864. 
Mr.  Moland  is  a  Republican,  and,  with  Kis  wife,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

GEORGE  KOXLE,  Sec.  6  ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon  ;  born  in  Stimpach,  Wurtemberg,  Nov.  16, 
1825  ;  came  to  America  in  1852  ;  was  two  years  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  some  time  in  Cleveland  and  Mas- 
silon,  Ohio ;  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1857,  went  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  California  ;  here 
he  worked  and  traveled  until  his  return  in  October,  1861  ;  came  West  the  next  month,  and  in  April,  1862, 
settled  on  his  present  farm  ;  22  acres  were  then  broken  and  a  log  house  built  as  the  only  improvements. 
He  now  has  279  acres,  of  which  he  has  cleared  and  broken  100  ;  has  also  built  a  good  house  and  a  base- 
ment barn  30x60,  provided  wells,  cistern,  etc.  He  married  Catherine  Holtzworth,  July  6,  1862  ;  she  was 
lorn  Nov.  15,  1835,  in  St.  Tlyen,  Baden  ;  they  have  three  children —George,  born  Aug.  18, 1864  ;  Louisa, 
bora  Aug.  16,  1866,  and  Catherine,  born  Dec.  2,  1869;  all  were  born  in  Primrose,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  The 
lamily  are  Catholics,  and  independent  Democrats  in  politics.  Mr.  Konle  began  very  poor,  and  has  earned 
every  dollar  and  every  acre. 

MATHIAS  OBERE9IBT,  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon  ;  born  April  23,  1828,  near 
Koeln,  Prussia ;  married,  April,  1853,  in  Eishendorfi",  Rhenish  Prussia  (her  native  village).  Miss  Agues 
Esser;  born  Aug.  15,  1831.  In  February,  1854;  they  came  to  America;  spent  eighteen  months  in 
Madison,  then  settled  in  Fitchburg ;  five  and  one-half  years  later  they  located  on  Springfield  Prairie  ; 
settled  on  the  present  212-acre  farm,  March,  1865.  built  here  a  good  two-story  frame  house,  granary, 
slables,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  tornado  of  1878  ;  Mrs.  Oberembt  was  absent,  but 
eight  of  the  children  were  in  the  house  when  it  left  its  foundations  ;  when  it  struck  the  ground  the  chil- 
dren were  all  bruised,  cut  and  more  or  less  hurt,  but  none  killed ;  Mr.  0.  was  blown  several  rods  and 
injured  in  the  back  or  spine  ;  his  farm  implements,  fences,  etc.,  were  also  swept  away  like  chaflF,  yet,  with 
commendable  courage,  he  has  built  another  house  and  begun  again  to  face  fate.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  have  eleven 
children — Isabella,  Mary,  Kate,  Martin,  George,  Anna,  Mathias,  Agnes,  Herman,  John  and  Joseph;  two 
died  in  infancy  ;  the  eldest  is  Mrs.  John  Gobel ;  Mary  is  the  wife  of  Caspar  Pergen  ;  and  Kate,  Mrs.  M. 
Bowar ;  her  husband  and  Mr.  Fergen  are  partners  in  a  Scotland,  D.  T.,  hotel ;  George  is  a  harnessmaker  in 
Belleville.     The  family  are  Catholics.     Democratic  in  politics. 
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OLE  S.  OL.SOX,  Sec.  11,  P.  O.,  Mt  Vernon  ;  born  July  7, 1832,  in  Bergenhuus  Amt,  Bergen 
Stift,  Norway  ;  was  sent  from  home  at  12,  and  lived  twenty-five  years  with  Aug.  Johanison,  of  Nordlands 
Amt ;  married  Ottine,  his  daughter,  Oct.  24,  1858  ;  she  was  born  in  Nordlands  Amt  Aug,  25,  1833 ; 
they  came  to  America  in  1867,  and  settled  on  his  farm  of  80  acres  ;  his  father,  Ole  Olson,  came  with  his 
family  to  America  in  1852,  and  entered  80  adjoining  that  of  his  son  ;  on  this  80  is  the  Devil's  Chimney, 
a  noted  rock  which  leads  to  the  farm  many  a  visitor  ;  Ole  Olson  died  while  visiting  in  Iowa,  his  widow 
now  occupying  his  estate.  Ole  S.  and  wife  have  six  children — August,  born  in  Norway  ;  Emil,  Martin, 
Juhana,  William  and  Knudt,  all  born  in  Primrose.  The  family  belong  to  the  Hauges  Synod.  Republican 
in  politics. 

ELI  PEDEBSOX,  Sec.  21;  P.O.  Primrose  ;  born  in  1837,  in  Vossevangen,  Bergen  Stift, 
Norway;  his  parents,  Peter  Oleson,  and  Susan  Ileson,  came  to  America,  in  1852,  with  four  children; 
located  for  two  years  in  Racine  Co.,  then  came  to  Sec.  21,  Primrose,  where  Mr.  Pederson  now  owns  430 
acres;  his  father  bought  240  of  the  Government ;  he  died  in  18  6-,  leaving  four  sons — Ole,  Eli,  Knudt 
and  Louis  ;  Eli  married  Anna  Peterson,  born  near  Kongsberg,  Norway ;  they  have  six  children — Belle, 
Susan,  Peter,  Eli,  Anna  and  Louisa,  all  born  on  the  Primrose  homestead.  Mr.  Pederson  is  a  Republican ;. 
was  Supervisor  one  year.  Assessor  four  years — from  1876  to  1880,  and  Chairman  18 —  (see  records  in 
this  volume). 

NORMAIV  RASTD  ALL,  See.  22 ;  P.  0.  Primrose;  born  in  Bridgewater,  Onieda  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  Dec.  24,  1809.  Married,  Jan.  2,  1842,  Miss  Maria  Chandler, ;  she  was  born  in  Wethersfield,  Wyo- 
ming Co.,  N.  Y.  His  parents,  Amos  and  Bordel  Randall,  both  Connecticut  people,  removed  to  Wyoming 
Co.  when  he  was  9  years  old  ;  in  1851  he  came  with  his  family  to  Wisconsin,  and  bought  his  present 
farm  of  H.  C.  Chandler ;  built  a  12x20-foot  log  house,  still  standing  as  an  old-time  monument ;  this  was 
replaced  fifteen  years  later  by  a  substantial  stone  house ;  in  1878  he  built  a  30x40  basement  barn.  Mr. 
R.  has  79  acres  cleared  and  broken  by  himself  Is  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Baptist  Church,  and  a 
Republican  ;  was  Chairman  several  terms.  Assessor  and  Collector,  also  school  district  officer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Randall  have  had  eleven  children — Lauren  .E.,  Nelson  D.,  Albert  H.,  Mary  E.,  Lucretia  M.,  Han- 
nah C.,  Norman  S.,  John  A.,  George  W.,  Charles  P.  and  James  ;  the  eldest  enlisted  in  Co.  H.,  8th  W. 
V.  I. ;  lost  his  health  in  Alabama,  and  died  at  home  seven  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
enlistment. 

'  HENRY  H.  RIIVDY,  Sec.  25 ;  P.  0.  Belleville ;  was  born  in  Nedre  Thelemarken,  Christian- 
sand  Stift,  Norway,  Feb.  25,  1846 ;  his  parents,  Halver  Johnson  Rindy  and  Kyersti  (Jensen)  Rindy, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1855  and  spent  two  years  in  Washington  Co.,  Wis.;  settled,  in  .1857,  in 
Perry,  where  they  both  died.  H.  H.  Rindy  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  160  acres,  in  1866  ;  has  built  a 
good  house  and  basement  barn.  He  married  in  Primrose,  April  1,  1866,  Gunvor,  daughter  of  Harris 
Harrison,  who  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  where  she  was  born ;  they  have  six  children — Herman  C,  Jane, 
Andrew,  Mary,  Lena  and  John.  Mr.  Rindy  is  a  Republican,  and  a  member  of  the  Norse  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod ;  was  nine  years  Clerk  of  his  School  District,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  Town 
Treasurer.  Mrs.  Harris  Harrison  married  again  Halvor  Bjornstad,  of  Bradsberg,  Amt  Norway,  March 
3,  1821 ;  he  came  to  America  in  1844  and  located  in  the  Koshkonong  country,  came  from  there  to  Dane 
Co.  in  1850,  and  is  now  residing  with  Mr.  Rindy. 

HON.  G-CNOLF  TOLLEFSON,  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  Primrose;  was  born  Nov.  11,  1825,_in 
Bygland,  Salersdahlen,  Norway;  in  1843,  his  parents,  T.  Gunnufson  and  Hage  Oleson,  left  his  native 
place  on  foot,  with  their  six  children  ;  $180  was  their  entire  capital,  and  it  cost  them  $6  each  for  pasfage 
to  Havre,  France ;  here  an  American  skipper  offered  to  transport  them  to  their  land  of  promise  for  9  five- 
franc  pieces  each,  all  under  14  to  go  at  half-fare,  and  small  children  free ;  thus  they  landed  in  New  York 
with  barely  $1,  and  then  Mr.  Gunnufson  was  the  richest  Norse  in  the  large  party ;  during  the  voyage,  the 
sailors  amused  themselves  by  teaching  young  Gunolf  the  EngUsh  language,  and  on  slips  of  paper  he  wrote 
out  common  phrases,  like  "  Do  you  want  to  hire  a  hand?"  "  What  will  you  pay?"  entering  a  junk  shop 
in  New  York,  he  asked  the  proprietor  the  price  of  a  pair  of  coarse  trowsers ;  "  Two-and-six,"  was 
answered  so  quickly  that  our  new  citizen  didn't  catch  it,  so  he  says,  "I  will  give  you  three  shillings,"  and 
the  old  Norse  garments  were  quickly  thrown  aside ;  free  transportation  was  given  them  to  Milwaukee,  they 
spending  the  winter  in  Norway,  JRacine  Co.;  the  next  spring  young  Gunolf  started  West,  reached  Jefferson 
Prairie,  and,  by  splitting  600  rails,  was  furnished  an  ox  team  with  which  to  bring  out  his  people  ;  here  they 
made  and  lost  a  claim ;  then  went  to  Beaver  Creek,  Boone  Co.,  111.,  where  the  old  couple  died  of  cholera; 
returning,  young  ToUefson  wnikrd  out  four  years  for  Amos  Skeels,  of  Rock  Co  ;  earned  8300,  and,  in  May. 
1849,  entered  160  acres  of  his  present  farm  with   Mexiean  soldiers'  warrants;  iliat  fall,  himself  aud  a 
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brother  and  a  hired  man  worked  here  splitting  rails,  etc.;  their  flour,  from  the  Moscow  Mill,  was  baked  in 
large  batches,  and,  of  course,  frozen  solid  ;  at  Christmas  time  they  went  back  to  Kock  Co.,  where  they  win- 
tered. April  26, 1850,  he  married  Julia  Gr.  Gunlius,  who  was  born  twenty-nine  miles  northeast  of  Dromme, 
entirely  penniless;  both  hired  out,  and,  during  the  summer,  earned  team,  wagon  and  tools;  settled  here  ia 
October,  1850,  and  have  since  lived  here.  Mr.  T.  has  180  acres,  all  of  which  can  be  plowed,  and  has 
excellent  buildings,  and  is  worth  a  comfortable  sum  besides.  He  is  a  Republican  ;  was  Assessor, 
Supervisor,  etc.,  a  number  of  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1868.  Is  a  leading  member 
of  the  Hauges  Synod,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  one  of  the  successful,  well-known  and  public- 
spirited  pioneers  of  Primrose.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tollefson  have  never  been  blessed  with  children,  and  have 
adopted  and  dowered  a  number ;  they  now  have  two  with  them — Dora  and  Albert. 

CARIi  F.  WELTZIX,  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon ;  born  May  14,  1827,  in  Stavanger,  Amt, 
Norway ;  came  with  his  two  brothers  to  America  in  1854 ;  had  a  twelve  weeks'  voyage  and  landed  at 
Quebec,  where  they  suffered  from  cholera  and  homesickness  ;  reaching  Chicago,  he  gave  out  on  account  of 
the  cholera,  and  lay  one  month  in  hospital  and  private  houses ;  suffered  much  all  the  fall  and  winter, 
which  he  spent  in  Primrose  ;  the  next  spring,  he  paid  $170  for  part  of  his  present  farm,  then  a  wilder- 
ness, on  which  was  only  a  roofless  cabin.  He  married  in  his  and  her  native  place,  Maria  Johanneson  ;  she 
died  Dec.  3,  1867,  leaving  five  children — Joachim  P.,  Johannis,  Charlotte  A.  P.,  Anna  (Mrs.  William 
Tjentland,  died  in  Dakota,  Dec.  1,  1879),  and  Greorge  W.  He  married  again  in  1871,  Monsena  Jenson  ; 
they  have  five  children — Marie  M.,  Carl  J.,  Agatha  P.,  Sophie  and  Clara;  all  except  Joachim  were  born 
in  Primrose.  Mr.  W.  is  a  Republican ;  was  Town  Treasurer  three  years  during  the  civil  war,  and  also,  a 
Supervisor  for  two  years.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod. 

C.  J.  WJEIiTZIN,  farmer.  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.  Mount  Vernon ;  born  in  Stavanger  Amt,  Christian- 
sand  Stift,  Norway,  June  1,  1825;  in  1854,  the  good  ship  Urania  brought  the  three  Weltzin  brothers 
to  America ;  landing  at  Quebec,  they  proceeded  to  Detroit,  where  C.  J.  was  prostrated  with  the  cholera, 
and  kept  until  August,  when  he  located  near  Lake  Koshkonong,  renting  a  farm;  in  1856,  he  came  to 
Primrose,  and  worked  rented  farms  until  1861,  when  he  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  280  acres,  40  of 
which  are  in  Springdale ;  it  was  entered  by  Samuel  Noffsinger,  and  afterward  owned  by  the  famous  (or  in- 
famous) Byams.  Mr.  Weltzin  married  November,  1850,  in  his  and  her  native  Amt,  Miss  Magdalena 
Sampson,  born  in  1827  ;  they  have  five  living  children — Charlotte,  Juditte,  Susanna,  Joachim  and  Julia, 
and  have  lost  four  children,  the  eldest  was  born  in  Detroit,  Juditte,  in  Perry,  and  the  others  in  Primrose. 
Mr.  W.  is  a  Republican,  and  was  twice  Assessor  of  Primrose.  Is  a  member  of  the  Norse  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Synod.  Has  been  local  agent  of  the  Hecla  Insurance  Co.  since  its  organization.  Devotes  his  farm 
chiefly  to  stock,  and  has  an  interest  in  the  local  cheese  factory. 

W.  C.  B.  WELTZIN,, farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sees.  29  and  30  ;  P.  0.  Mount  Vernon  ;  born 
Jan.  22,  1822,  in  Stavanger  Amt,  Christiansand  Stift,  Norway ;  his  father,  Joachim  Weltzin,  died  as  a 
Captain  in  the  Norse  Army ;  his  mother,  Charlotte  Gr.  P.,  also  died  in  Norway.  The  brothers,  W.  C.  B., 
C.  J.and  C.  F.,  came  to  America  in  July,  1854,  arriving  at  Primrose  in  August;  he  spent  the  winter 
with  G.  Tollefson,  Esq.,  and  the  next  spring,  settled  on  120  acres  of  his  present  230-acre  farm.  He  mar- 
ried in  his  and  her  native  place,  Mari  Tjentland,  they  have  eight  children — Joachim  P.,  Susanna  S.,  Peter, 
Charlotte  A.  P.,  Judith  P.,  William  E.,  Carl  0.,  and  John  Ludwig,  all  born  in  Primrose.  Mr.  W.  is  a 
stalwart  Republican  ;  was  five  consecutive  years  Town  Treasurer,  then  Chairman  a  few  years,  then  Town 
Clerk,  and  again  while  serving  as  Chairman  was  elected  County  Clerk,  serving  1872  and  1873,  was  then 
Chairman  of  Primrose  up  to  1878,  and  has  since  refused  all  office.  He  is,  with  his  family,  a  member  of 
the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod ;  and  is  now  breeding  good  stock,  Durhams,  etc. 
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L.  M.  AWDERSOJf,  Sees.  26,  27  and  23  ;  P.  0.  Forward  ;  born  Nov.  13, 1840,  ia  Buskerud 
Amt,  Aggershuus  Stifr,  Norway ;  his  father,  A.  C.  Vee,  married  Bertha  Gulbrandson,  they  eame  to  America 
in  1851,  with  three  children — Lars  M.,  Christopher  and  J.  C. ;  in  1852,  they  settled  on  the  present 
Syftestad  farm,  on  Sec.  20,  Perry,  and  in  1855,  in  York,  Green  Co.,  where  the  mother  died,  and  the 
father  still  lives;  Mr.  Anderson  s'ettled  on  his  present  farm  of  446  acres  in  1860  ;  has  improved  and  built 
upon  it.  He  married  Ragnild  Halvorson,  in  Perry,  1860  ;  they  have  six  children — John  P.,  Lena  B., 
Andrew  W.,  Charles  M.,  Christian  H.  and  James  Robert,  all  natives  of  Perry;  Mr.  A.  served  from 
Feb.  13,  1865,  until  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  in  Co.  I,  46th  W.  V.  I.;  is  a  Republican  of  twenty  years' 
standing ;  was  Town  Clerk  in  1862,  held  the  oflBoe  several  years ;  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1866, 
and  has  held  the  office  since ;  and  has  been  Chairman  of  Perry  since  1870.;  served  as  County  Supervisor 
from  the  Fourth  Assembly  District  in  1869,  and  Assessor  of  Perry  in  1880.  As  a  public  record  for  so 
young  a  man,  this  needs  no  comment.  Besides  managing  his  large  farm,  Mr.  A.  has  taught  six  sum- 
mers and  twenty  winters,  or  since  1860.  Is  a  member  with  his  family  of  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

OliE  OliSOBf  BAKKEN,  Sec.  4;  P.  0.  Perry;  Mr.  Bakken  is  the  veteran  of  Perry; 
he  was  born  in  Christiania  Amt,  Aggershuus  Stift,  Norway,  Jan.  16, 1816 ;  married  in  1842,  Anne  Bergnm, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  neighborhood  Sept.  29,  1814 ;  in  1848,  with  his  two  young  sons,  Ole  0.  and 
Tidem an,  they  came  to  America ;  reached  Perry  in  August,  1848;  bought  the  claim  of  a  "squatter" 
named  Andreas  Olson,  and  became  the  first  Norse  family  to  permanently  locate  here ;  Mr.  Bakken  is 
now  the  oldest  resident  of  Perry  ;  has  250  acres,  and  excellent  buildings,  though  he  began  thirty-two  years 
ago  in  the  claim  shanty.  Is  a  member  of  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  ;  was  for  years  a 
Democrat,  and  is  now  a  Republican.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bakken  have  lost  three  children — Troud  A.,  died 
April  29,  1862,  and  Erik  O.,  who  died  April  20,  1862,  both  of  diphtheria ;  Thora  0.,died  Nov.  1,  1861 ; 
they  have  four  living  children — Ole  0.,  Tideman,  Marit  and  Astri ;  the  three  youngest  are  in  Trempea- 
leau Co.,  Wis.,  and  the  eldest  on  his  own  farm  in  Perry. 

O.  B.  DAHLE,  merchant  and  Postmaster,  Perry;  born  Oct.  4,  1823,  in  Ovre  Thelemarken, 
Christiansand  Stift,  Norway ;  received  a  good  education,  and  taught  six  years  in  his  native  land ;  came 
to  America  after  a  four-weeks  voyage,  July  7,  1848,  proceeding  at  once  to  Milwaukee;  he  soon  retraced 
his  steps  to  Michigan,  where  malarial  fever  drove  him  back  to  Milwaukee  ;  recovering,  be  reached  Christi- 
ana, Dane  Co.,  October,  1848  ;  taught  Norwegian  school  in  the  farmhouses  of  that  and  adjoining 
towns  during  the  winter  of  1848-49  ;  worked  out  in  the  harvest  of  1849,  and  in  the  fall  formed  a  part- 
nership with  a  cousin,  K.  H.  Dahle ;  they  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  October,  and  that  winter  cut  cord- 
wood  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river,  living  in  a  "  dug-out,"  over  which  a  few  logs  were  rolled.  "Tet," 
says  Mr.  D.,  "  it  was  one  of  my  happiest  winters."  The  work  was  very  hard,  but  it  paid  ;  April  14,  they 
again  visited  St.  Louis,  and  from  there  went  to  Independence,  where  their  last  dollar  was  paid  for  a  poor 
outfit  with  which  to  cross  the  plains  to  California  ;  they  had  three  Norsemen  as  partners  ;  and  May  3, 1850, 
with  three  yoke  of  oxen  joined  a  large  party  and  started.  The  "  hungry  horrors  "  of  that  journey  will 
never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  Mr.  Dahle ;  half-fare  from  the  outset ;  several  of  the  oxen  were  killed 
and  eaten ;  and  they  were  absolutely  without  food  or  water  during  the  last  forty-mile  march  before  reach- 
ing Carson  River;  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  it,  the  fainting  oxen  were  unyoked  and  driven  there 
to  drink ;  only  two  of  the  poor  brutes  were  then  left ;  and  the  Dahles,  with  a  store  of  fried  beef,  bade 
their  partners  good-by,  and  started  on  foot,  reaching  Georgetown  Aug.  24  ;  on  the  way,  they  had  the  good 
luck  to  sell  some  spare  clothing  for  $24,  and  then  "  lived  high,"  though  everything  edible  cost  $1  per  pound. 
The  failure  of  their  first  week's  mining  disgusted  them,  and  away  they  went  to  Sacramento ;  here  they 
worked  at  $75  per  month  on  the  levees,  when  suddenly  dysentery  broke  out  among  the  hands,  and  terrible 
sickness  was  the  result.  Finally  recovering,  they  went  via  San  Francisco  to  Salem,  Oregon,  where  they 
spent  the  winter  in  a  saw-mill,  earning  more  than  enough  to  purchase  an  outfit,  in  which  they  returned  to 
the  mines  near  Shasta  or  Eureka ;  here  they  spent  a  most  successful  summer  at  mining,  and,  the  water 
giving  out,  Mr.  D.  started  to  look  up  better  locations.  They  finally  opened  up  a  large  claim  on  Humbug 
River  ;  here  they  worked  until  Christmas ;  then  went  again  to  Shasta,  and  mined  all  winter  and  summer. 
Mr.  D.  visited  the  Rogue  River  country,  and  was  again  taken  sick,  and  suffered  several  weeks.     In  the  fall 
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of  1851,  they  went  to  San  Francisco,  and,  well-loaded  with  gold  dust,  shipped  for  home  ;  crossed  the  isth- 
mus and,  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  were  cruelly  swindled  out  of  about  $1,600  while  making  an  exchange 
of  their  dust.  At  St.  Louis,  they  made  a  resolve  to  go  back  to  the  mines  the  next  spring  with  a  drove  of 
cattle ;  news  reached  them,  however,  of  the  departure  of  relatives  from  Norway  ;  Mr.  D.  came  to  Wis- 
consin to  meet  his  mother  and  brother ;  but  the  former  died  in  Milwaukee  before  the  son  could  reach  her. 
In  the  spring  of  1853,  he  came  to  Perry  and  built  the  old  store,  now  overshadowed  by  the  new  one  built 
in  1870 ;  the  latter  is  24x50,  and  filled  with  "  all  kinds  of  everything."  Mr.  D.,  then  inexperienced, 
bean  carefully,  and  has  become  opulent ;  his  two-story  stone  house  was  built  in  1864,  and,  while  building 
it,  himself  and  all  employes  were  drafted ;  a  trip  to  Janesville,  and  a  $500  substitute  settled  this.  Mr. 
Dahle  was  the  leading  Npirit  in  building  the  elegant  new  Lutheran  Church  of  Perry.  His  first  vote  was 
for  President  Pierce ;  but  he  has  been  a  Republican  since  1856  ;  was  School  Superintendent  many  years 
'under  the  old  system  ;  Chairman  of  Perry  in  1859,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1854  to  1880.  He 
married,  in  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  March  29,  1854,  Miss  Bridget  Nelson,  born  in  Hallingdahl,  Norway,  in 
August,  1828  ;  they  have  five  children — Herman  B.,  Johan  T.,  Henry  L.,  Teah  Otilia  and  Marie  E.  No 
man  in  Dane  County  enjoys  the  confidence  and  general  esteem  of  his  fellow-men  more  than  does  0.  B. 
Dahle;  his  commission  as  Pos'master  dates  June,  1871,  he  succeeding  A.  Sanderson. 

B.  T.  DAIiEY,  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Perry,  born  in  Ovre  Thelemarkan,  Christiansand  Stifti 
Norway,  Aug.  13,  1848  ;  in  1852,  his  parents  came  to  America,  spent  the  winter  near  Koshkonong,  and> 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  settled  on  the  Daley  homestead,  where  the  father,  T.  B.  Daley,  died  Sept.  11,  1861) 
aged  46,  leaving  3;  wife  (now  66  years  of  age)  and  five  children.  His  son,  our  subject,  has  been  a  life- 
long farmer,  and  now  owns  the  farm  of  120  acres,  of  which  50  were  chopped  out  of  the  original  timber 
He  married  Mary  Reirum,  born  Dec.  25,  1845,  in  Hadeland,  Norway ;  they  were  married  May  17,  1871, 
and  she  died  March  11,  1880,  leaving  five  children — Anne,  Isaac,  Theodore,  Amanda  and  Clara ;  little 
Maria  died  on  the  day  of  her  birth,  three  days  before  her  mother  died.  Mr.  Daley  is  a  Republican  j  has 
been  Constable,  District  Treasurer,  etc. ;  is,  as  were  his  ancestors,  a  member  of  tbe  Norse  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church. 

J.  O.  DAHLBY,  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Perry;  born  in  Christians-amt,  Aggershuus  Stift,  Norway, 
July  6,  1833 ;  his  parents  and  grandparents  came  to  America  in  1850  ;  his  mother  died  in  Albion  Town- 
ship, Nov.  13,  1850 ;  the  entire  family  settled  on  the  Dahlby  homestead  in  the  spring  of  1851,  the  only 
improvements  being  a  log  house  on  a  small  clearing ;  the  grandparents  died  here,  and  the  father  and  step- 
mother still  reside  here.  Mr.  Dahlby  married,  Feb.  26,  1854.  Miss  Guro  Omtand,  born  Oct.  15,  1835, 
in  Nedenaes  Amt,  Christiansand  Stift ;  her  parents  came  to  America  in  1845  and  settled  in  Illinois ;  came, 
in  1849,  to  Ridgeway,  Iowa  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dahlby  have  three  children — Ole,  Nicholas  and  Anne — 
and  lost  three — Andreas,  aged  4  years,  Grunhild,  10  months,  and  Andreas,  3  months.  Mr.  Dahlby  is  a 
Republican,  and  has  been  Treasurer  and  Assessor  of  his  town  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church. 

PETER  DAHLBY,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Forward;  born  July  28,  1827,  in  Christians-amt,  Ag- 
gershuus Stift,  Norway ;  came  to  America  in  1850,  and,  in  March  1851,  arrived  in  Perry  without  a  dollar  ; 
by  working  out,  he  earned  some  money,  which  he  invested  at  once  in  land,  so  that  in  1854  he  owned  and 
settled  upon  120  acres.  Sees.  8  and  17,  Perry;  began  here  with  an  ax  alone,  doing  without  a  team  for  a 
time;  still,  he  finally  prospered,  and  erected  good  buildings,  which  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  hurricane 
of  1878,  A.  Olson,  then  in  the  house,  being  killed.  Mr.  Dahlby  came  to  his  present  location  in  1874  ; 
has  140  acres  here,  on  which  he  has  built  a  good  frame  house,  and  basement  barn,  30x50  ;  he  still  owns 
the  other  farm,  on  which  his  eldest  son  lives.  Mr.  Dahlby  married  Aaste  Juulson  Haavrud  ;  she  died 
Nov.  1,  1856,  leaving  a  son — Amund  P.,  born  Nov.  1,  1856  ;  the  present  wife  was  Grunhild  Olson 
Tvedten;  they  have  a  son — Olaus  P.,  born  Feb.  6,  1860  ;  both  were  born  in  Perry;  the  eldest  married 
Else  Kittleson.  Mr.  Dahlby  is  a  Republican,  and  was  three  yeirs  a  Trustee  in  the  Norse  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Perry ;  he  served  a  few  months  of  1865  in  Co.  G,  46th  W.  V.  I. 

CHRISTIAN  EVENSOIV,  Sec.  23,  merchant  and  Postmaster,  Forward ;  born  in  Norway, 
Aggershuus  Amt,  Christiania  Stift,  Dec.  24,  1819;  as  his  people  were  all  poor,  his  early  education  was 
slight;  in  1854,  he  came  to  America,  and  to  Wisconsin,  buying  his  present  farm  in  1855  ;  has  279J 
acres;  opened  a  small  store  here  in  1874,  where  he  sells  groceries,  dry  goods  and  notions  ;  was  appointed 
Postmaster  in  1872.  He  married  Rangnild  Nielson  Brekke  in  Norway ;  they  have  two  children — Agnette 
and  Niels;  the  daughter  was  born  May  4,  1855,  in  Madison,  and  the  son  July  10,  1857,  in  Perry.  Mr. 
Evenson  is  a  member  of  the  Hauges  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod ;  Independent  in  politics.  Ho 
stopped  for  a  time  near  Lake  Koshkonong,  and  spen^.  the  winter  and  spring  of  1855  in  Madison. 
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SIGMUXD  FISCHER,  Sees.  10,  9  and  11 ;  P.  0.  Perry;  was  born  in  the  village  of  Assam- 
fltadt,  Baden,  Feb.  28,  1835 ;  came  to  America  in  1853 ;  resided  in  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  and  on  a  farm  near 
Koxbury,  Dane  Co.;  1857-58  were  spent  at  his  trade  of  shoemaker  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois ;  settled  on 
-200  acres  of  his  farm  in  1859  ;  has  added  40,  and  has  erected  all  the  buildings.  He  married,  in  Roxbury, 
March  1, 1859,  Miss  Catharine  Platz,  born  Jan.  9,  1836,  in  Wurtemberg;  she  came  to  America  in  1851 ; 
they  have  six  children — Prank  Gr.,  Prances  M.,  Lona  M,,  Katie  M.,  Anton  S.  and  Charles  G.,  all  born  in 
Perry.  Mr.  Fischer  is  a  Republican  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  his  family.  He  has  been  Assessor  and 
Supervisor  of  Perry,  and  Trustee  of  his  church. 

OLiE  GRIMSTVEDT,  »ec.  16;  P.  0.  Perry;  born  Jan.  15,184^,  in  Ovre  Thelemarken, 
■Christiansand  Stift;  son  of  Knudt  and  Mari  (Nass)  Grrimstvedt,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1850, 
locating  in  Ridgeway,  Iowa  Co.,  where  they  still  reside ;  they  brought  with  them  four  children — Ole, 
Kisten,  John  and  Birda,  the  latter  two  now  dead,  and  Kisten,  living  in  Jackson  Co.,  Minn.;  here  he  grew 
up  to  manhood,  receiving  in  the  meantime  such  common-school  education  as  his  parents  could  afford  to 
give  him ;  he  attended  the  first  school  in  what  is  now  District  No.  7,  held  in  the  old  log  church  on  Sec.  8; 
he  also  helped  Mr.  0.  B.  Dahle  haul  the  first  load  of  lumber  from  Steele's  saw-mill  for  the  store  built  in 
1853.  He  enlisted  Nov.  5,  1861,  in  Co.  C,  12th  W.  V.  I.,  and  re-enlisted  Jan.  5,  1864  (was  enrolled  as 
Ole  Olson) ;  served  through  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  up  to  July  21,  1864,  when  he  received  a  bullet  in  the  left  hip  while  fighting  with  his  regiment 
at  what  is  variously  known  as  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  etc. ;  was  eighteen  months  in  the 
hospital,  and  was  honorably  discharged  April  2,  1866 ;  is  now  a  pensioner.  In  1867,  he  married  Miss 
■Caroline  Grinder ;  she  was  born  Dec.  22, 1845,  in  Aggershuus  Amt  Christiania  Stift ;  they  have  one  child,  a 
■daughter,  Clara  Matilda,  born  March  9,  1868.  Mr.  G.  is  a  Republican  in  politics ;  was  United  States 
Census  Enumerator  in  1870  and  1880,  Town  Clerk  in  1869-70  and  1872-73,  and  from  1876  to  1880  ; 
"was  also  Assessor  in  1879.  Is  a  member,  with  his  family,  of  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
Has  90  acres,  where  he  settled  in  1867.  [The  good-will  and  courtesy  shown  the  writer  by  Mr.  G,  is  fully 
■appreciated,  and  sincere  thanks  are  here  tendered ;  his  careful  study  and  thorough  research  of  Norse  his- 
tory and  nomenclature,  rendered  his  assistance  of  double  value.] 

'  mARTIN  O.  GRINDER,  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  Perry;  born  Oct.  4,  1842,  in  Aggershuus  Amt, 
Christiania  Stift,  Norway ;  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1859  ;  lived  in  Perry  up  to  October,  1861, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  12th  W.  V.  I.;  served  with  the  Tennessee  Army  at  Corinth,  Humboldt,  Vicks- 
'burg,  the  Meridian  raid,  and  fought  with  Sherman  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Chattahoochee  River  and  Peach 
^Tree  Creek,  where  he  was  wounded  July  21,  1864,  receiving  a  ball  through  the  left  wrist  joint,  and  was 
■confined  in  the  Madison  and  Detroit  hospitals  until  Aug.  11,  1865,  when  he  received  his  discharge.  .  In 
1 866,  he  settled  on  his  80-acre  farm  in  Perry.  He  married  Miss  Anne  Svenson  Askland,  born  in  Nedenas 
Amt  Christiansand  Stift;  she  died  Jan.  26,  1876,  leaving  three  children — Ole,  Andreas  and  Anne;  he 
married  again  Miss  Kari  Nielson  Mithws,  born  in  Valders,  Bergen  Stift,  Norway,  in  June,  1841.  Mr. 
■Grinder  is  a  Republican  and  a  Lutheran. 

HANS  P.  HEGDAHL,  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Moscow,  Iowa  Co.,  Wis.;  is  now,  with  two  exceptions, 
the  oldest  settler  in  Perry ;  was  born  in  1809,  in  Stavanger  Amt,  Christiansand  Stift,  Norway,  and  came 
to  America  and  Perry  in  1850  ;  first  settled  on  the  present  Augustus  Gobel  farm,  and  two  years  later  to 
his  present  217-acre  farm  ;  here  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  hillside,  rolled  up  some  logs,  and  thus  began  "  house- 
keeping ;"  being  one  of  the  first  Norse  settlers  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  He  married,  in  his  and  her 
na'ive  amt,  Hjertine  Barsta,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children — Staale,  Mary,  Ingebprg,  Hannah,  Henry, 
Lena  and  Anna.  Mr.  Hegdahl  is  a  Democrat,  and  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
York. 

E.  M.  HELL  AND,  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  Perry;  born  in  Valders,  Aggershuus  Stift,  Norway,  Jan- 
10,  1830;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852 ;  worked  by  the  month  during  the  summer  in  Ridgewayi 
Iowa  Co.,  Wis.  ;  and  during  the  winter  of  1852-53,  cut  wood  on  the  Illinois  bank  of  the  Mississippi; 
returned  in  the  spring  and  settled  on  60  acres  of  his  present  farm  ;  dug  a  celllar  or  rude  Western  "  dug-out,' 
-and  lived  in  it  all  summer ;  that  fall  he  built  a  log  house  and  married  Sigri  Hendrickson,  also  born  in 
Valders  Feb.  2,  1829  ;  they  began  with  small  means  in  the  log  house ;  worked  and  planned  well,  and  are 
rewarded  by  a  good  farm  of  225  acres,  on  which  a  good  frame  house  was  built  in  1866,  and  a  30x50 
basement  barn  in  1875 ;  they  have  seven  children — Michael,  Edward,  Anton,  Julia,  Henry,  Anne  0. 
and  George,  all  born  on  the  Perry  farm,  where  all  except  tfee  eldest  (now  a  Minnesota  farmer)  still  live. 
Mr.  Helland  and  family  belong  to  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Perry.  Politics,  Repub- 
lican. 
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TOBCirER  JOHNSON,  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Perry;  born  July  15,  1828,  in  Nedenas  Amt,  Chris- 
tiansand  Stift,  Norway.  Married  in  Norway,  Kari  Tollefadatter  ;  came  to  America,  and  settled  on  Sec.  16, 
Perry,  late  in  1853  ;  is  now  living  with  his  son-in-law,  Edwin  Burgeson.  Adne  Burgeson,  of  York,  Q-reen 
Co.,  Wis.,  was  born  in  Ovre  Thelemarken,  Christiansand  Stift,in  1809  ;  was  of  the  Norse  tenantry.  Mar- 
ried Helga  Burgeson  and  came  to  America  in  1843 ;  bought  Q-overnment  land  in  the  town  of  Christiana, 
Dane  Co.,  and  became  one  of  its  pioneer  settlers;  removed  to  York  in  1855.  Edwin  Burgeson  was  born 
in  the  frontier  log  house,  Christiana,  March  15,  1847,  and  has  always  lived  in  Wisconsin.  He  married 
Miss  Julia,  only  child  of  Torger  Johnson,  March  18,  1872  ;  she  was  born  on  her  parents'  Perry  homestead, 
and  has  three  children — Hannah  C,  Thea  A.  and  Bertha  J.  The  family  belong  to  the  Norse  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  Perry.  Mr.  Bergeson  is  a  Republican ;  has  been  Supervisor,  Justice  of,  the 
Peace  and  Town  Treasurer.     The  farm  of  307  acres  is  formed  of  the  old  Langemyr  and  Dahle  farms. 

ANTON  KELLER,  Sec.  12  ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon;  born  May  9,1830,  near  Kenzilsow,  Wur- 
temberg;  came  with  his  brother  Simon  to  America  in  1852;  worked  out  the  first  year  in  Perry;  then 
bought  80  acres  each  of  new  wild  land  ;  built  a  log  cabin  and  kept  "  bachelor's  hall  "  until  February, 
1855,  when  Anton  married  Katherine  Mousner,  born  March,  1835,  in  Bavaria.  Mr.  Keller  now  has  200 
acres,  on  which  he  has  built  a  good  house,  basement  barn,  60x42  feet,  outbuildings,  windmill,  etc. ;  has  six 
children — Kasarz  (Mrs.  F.  Korgler),  Margeret,  Lizzie,  Mary,  Joseph  and  Prank,'all  born  in  Perry.  Mr. 
K.  is  a  Democrat  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Perry  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  his  farm  was  oak 
openings,  and  the  clearing  and  breaking  have  been  done  by  him. 

OLE  KETTELSON,  Sec.  28 ;  P.  0.  Perry ;  born  in  Ovre  Thelemarker,  Christiansand 
Stift,  Norway,  Feb.  8,  1834;  the  parents  and  family  came  to  America  in  1850  ;  first  settled  in  Pleasant 
Springs,  Dane  Co.,  and,  four  years  later,  came  to  Perry,  locating  on  the  present  homestead  ;  here  the 
father.  Kettle  Anderson,  and  the  mother,  aged  respectively  75  and  64  years,  still  reside.  Their  son,  our  sub- 
ject, has  260  acres,  on  which  he  has  built  a  good  frame  house,  and  a  basement  barn  and  granary,  30x66 
feet.  He  married  Tbrbjbr  Burgeson,  born  Jan.  4,  1837,  in  the  same  amt  as  himself;  they  have  eight 
children — Mary  .H.,  Kariae  A.,  Anna  B.,  Carl  A.,  Henry  M.,  Edith  0.,  Teah  0.  and  Emma  J.,  all  born 
in  Perry.  Mr.  Kettelson  had  the  honor  of  driving- the  team  which  hauled  the  first  load  of  dirt  for  the 
first  railroad  in  Dane  Co. ;  he  was  also  a  soldier  from  February,  1865,  until  the  discharge  of  his  regiment 
(the  46th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  I.).  Is  a  Republican,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  Supervisor.  Is  a 
member  of  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Perry. 

WILLIAM  II.  MACFARLANB,  M.  D.,  of  Perry  ;  was  born  in  Washington,  Guernsey 
Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  15,  1847  ;  his  father,  John  MacFarlane,  a  Highland  Scotchman,  came  to  America  soon 
after  graduating  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  married  Mary  MulhoUand,  who  died  in  1849.  In  1855, 
he  settled  in  Lewiston,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  now  lives,  though  retired  from  practice.  His  son, 
oar  subject,  was  educated  in  the  city  high  school  of  Portage,  Wis.,  and  in  the  Platteville  Normal  School ; 
taught  a  number  of  terms  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  father;  entered  the  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  and  graduated,  as  physician  and  surgeon,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1875-76,  and, 
during  the  Centennial  year,  he  practiced  at  Mt.  Vernon,  but  gave  it  up  by  agreement  with  the  local  phy- 
sician there,  and  coming  to  Perry  in  1877,  where  he  has  built  up  a  large  practice.  The  Doctor  suffered 
from  personal  injury  and  the  loss  of  $500  of  property  during  the  tornado  of  1878.  He  married,  in  1879, 
Miss  Sarah  Ivey,  of  Moscow,  Iowa  Co.,  Wis.  Is  a  member  of  the  Adamsville  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  and  a 
Republican. 

LAWRENCE  POST,  Sec.  4  ;  P.  0.  Perry  ;  born  in  Spmerset  Co.,  Penn.,  April  15,  1841  ; 
was  left  motherless  at  14  days  of  age,  and  fatherless  at  8  years  ;  his  step-mother  married  again,  John 
Mergler, and,  in  1851,  they  came  to  Wisconsin;  wintered  in  Perry,  resided  two  years  in  Springdale,  and 
located  again  in  Perry  in  1855.  Mr.  Post  has  lived  here  since,  beginning  as  a  laborer,  earning  from  his 
board  and  a  shilling  per  day  up  to  $12  per  month.  He  enlisted,  in  April,  1861,  in  Co.  K,  3d  W.  V.  I.  ; 
enlisted  for  three  months,  but  soon  after  re-enlisted  for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  in  the  same  company 
and  regiment ;  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  in  the  battles  of  Win- 
cl^ester  and  Cedar  Mountain,  where  he  was  captured  and  paroled ;  after  six  weeks  was  duly  exchanged, 
rejoined  his  company,  fought  at  Chancellorsville,  Germania  Ford  and  Gettysburg ;  was  then  in  hospital  up 
to  his  discharge,  in  July,  1864.  Returning,  he  settled,  the  same  year,  on  his  present  farm.  Married, 
Jily  16,  1866,  Mary  Heller,  born  Sept.  4,  1846,  in  Baden,  Germany  ;  they  have  six  children — Peter  J., 
(leorge  L.,  M.  Helena,  Frances  T.,  August  and  Julia  A.,  all  born  in  Perry.  Mr.  Post  is  a  straight  Re- 
publican, and  served  his  town  as  Supervisor  in  1869,  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  1879  and  1880;  has 
also  been  Justice  of  the  Pe?,ce,  and  in  school  office  for  the  past  fourteen  years.     Is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

ss 
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O.  H.  RINDir,  Sees.  7,  8  and  18  ;  P.  0.  Perry ;  born  in  Nedre  Thelemarken,  Christiansand 
Stifl,  Norway,  Aug.  26,  1842;  his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1855;  spent  two  years  in 
Washington  Co.,  Wis. ;  then  settled  on  Sec.  8,  Perry,  where  the  father  died  in  1867.  His  son  enlisted, 
Aug.  15,  1862,  in  Co.  H.  27th  W.  V.  I. ;  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  Vicksburg,  Little 
Rock,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile ;  here  he  was  taken  sick,  and  from  New  Orleans  was  sent  home  on  siek 
furlough  ;  was  honorably  discharged  Aug.  11,  1865.  He  married,  five  days  after  his  enlistment.  Miss 
Anne  Peterson  ;  they  have  nine  children — Henry  0.,  Julia  C,  Carolina,  Halvor  A.,  Carl  J.,  Anne  J., 
Peter  H.,  Otilda  A.  and  Emma  8.,  all  born  on  Sec.  7,  Perry.  The  two  eldest  were  born  in  the  log  house, 
built  in  1851  or  1852  by  Hans  Peterson,  his  father-in-law.  The  widow  of  Mr.  P.  is  now  with  Mr.  Rindy, 
and  is  one  of  Perry's  veteran  pioneers.  Mr.  R.  began  with  80  acres  in  1868,  and  now  has  197  acres,  on 
which  he  has  erected  good  buildings  ;  has  75  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  he  cleared  and  broke  about 
60.  Is  a  G-reenbaoker  and  a  Lutheran,  voting  with  the  Republicans  up  to  1878.  Has  been  Town  Treas- 
urer, and  twice  Supervisor. 

ANDREW  SANDERSON  (OIO),  deceased  ;  bom  in  Hallingdahl,  Aggershuus  Stift,  Nor- 
way, Nov.  22, 1807;  came  to  America  in  August,  1846;  residedin  the  Koshkonong  country  until  May,  1850, 
when  he  settled  in  Perry ;  built  a  log  house  and  lived  two  years  on  the  Volstad  farm  ;  then  put  up  a  partly 
log  and  partly  framed  house  on  the  Sanderson  homestead  ;  in  the  framed  part  of  this  house  the  first  town 
meeting  was  held.  Mr.  S.  was  elected  a  Supervisor,  and  continued  in  town  office  up  to  1869  ;  was  Chair- 
man four  years  ;  was  the  first  Postmaster  of  Perry  Post  Office,  serving  from  1857  to  1871.  Was  first  a 
Democrat,  and  finally  a  stalwart  Republican.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(Hauges  Synod).  He  married  Aagot  Plaaten  in  May,  1840 ;  she  was  born  near  Plaaten  Hallingdahl 
Jan.  29,  1821.  Mr.  Sanderson  died  July  27,  1873,  leaving  ten  children — Birget,  Astri,  Sandera,  Turi, 
Karine,  Carl  A.,  Olina,  Olaus,  Serina  and  Adolph  A. ;  the  eldest  was  born  in  Norway,  the  second  in  Kosh- 
konong, and  the  others  in  Perry.  Mr.  S.  began  with  80  acres  and  little  means,  and  left  an  estate  of  280 
acres  and  a  good  home. 

PAUIi  O.  SYFTBSTAD,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Perry,  born  in  Ovre  Thelemarken,  Christiansand 
Stift,  Norway,  March,  1816.  Married,  in  Norway,  Guro  Jacobsdatter.  Came  to  America  in  1854 ; 
reaching  Chicago,  his  wife  died  of  cholera ;  two  days  later,  the  little  daughter  (Martha)  died  near  Lake 
Koshkonong ;  this  left  three  children — Jacob,  Ole  and  Susanna ;  a  week  later,  or  late  in  August,  1854,  he 
settled  on  his  present  farm  ;  only  12  acres  were  broken,  and  a  log  shanty  built ;  he  now  has  200  acres,  and 
good  buildings.  Married  again  Gro  Straand,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons — Olaus  and  Paul  P.  Jacob 
Syftestad  enlisted  in  the  27th  W.  V.  I.,  and  died,  in  1863,  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Ole  is  now  a  Minnesota 
merchant,  and  Susanna  the  wife  of  Guilbrand  Anderson  ;  Olaus  was  seven  years  in  Luther  College, 
Decorah.  Iowa,  and  is  now  studying  for  the  ministry  in  the  Norse  Lutheran  Seminary,  Madison;  Paul  P. 
attended  the  Monona  Academy  in  1879,  and  is  now  with  his  parents  on  the  homestead.  Mr.  S.  has  always 
been  a  Republican,  and  belongs  to  the  Norse  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Perry. 
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EPHRAIH  BAKER,  farmer.  Sec.  10 ;  P.  O.  North  Bristol ;  born  Nov.  7,  1807,  in  Haw- 
ley,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. ;  son  of  HoUister  and  Rebecca  (Crowell)  Baker  ;  his  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried Jan.  21,  1830,  was  Miss  Roana,  daughter  of  Alpheus  Hawkes  ;  she  died  Feb.  18,  1832,  in  Hawley, 
Mass.,  leaving  one  son,  William,  who  now  resides  in  the  town  of  Bristol.  June  12, 1834,  he  married  Miss 
Fanny  M.  Hawkes,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife ;  he  resided  in  Hawley,  Mass.,  till  1844,  then  came  to  Wis- 
consin and  selected  his  present  location,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  His  second  wife  died  in  the 
town  of  Bristol  March  2,  1849,  leaving  six  children,  having  lost  three  in  infancy,  previous  to  her 
death ;  her  oldest  daughter,  Roana,  was  married  to  A.  J.  Alden,  and  died  July  18,  1863,  at  the  age  of  28, 
leaving  two  children  ;  Otis  was  married  to  Harriet  Crowell,  of  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  and  is  now  in  the  livery 
business  in  Parkersburg,  Butler  Co.,  Iowa;  Washburn  died  Sept.  11, 1871,  from  disease  contracted  in  the 
army ;  was  in  the  service  two  and  a  half  years,  in  the  7th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  B  ;  Margaret,  now  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Stiles,  of  Hamden,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.  ;  Harriet  died  Aug.  9,  1857,  at  the  age  of  17;  Charles  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Eunice  Findley,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  4,  1869,  and  is  now  living  on  the  homestead.  Mr. 
Baker  was  again  married,  May  23,  1849,  to  Harriet  H.  Bice,  of  Columbus,  Wis.,  who  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, Vt.,  June  29,  1807  ;  daughter  of  Daniel  Houghton,  and  widow  of  Amos  L.  Rice,  who  died  Sept. 
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20. 1846,  leaving  one  son,  George  D.,  now  living  at  Fall  River,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis. ;  his  only  child  by  th 
third  marriage,  JEreda  C,  died  in  infancy.  The  children  all  lived  at  home  till  they  were  married.  Mi 
Baker  kept  the  first  store  in  the  town  of  Bristol  in  1848  ;  he  purchased  about  |400  worth  of  goods  at  firsi 
put  them  into  his  granary  and  employed  a  man  named  Sears  as  clerk  ;  he  helped  to  lay  out  the  first  roa 
in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  move  in  the  organization  of  the  first  school  dis 
trict;  has  620  acres  of  land  in  his  farm,  worth  about  $40  per  acre;  keeps  from  50  to  75  head  o 
cattle,  18  to  20  horses,  200  to  250  head  of  sheep,  and  35  to  40  hogs.  Waterloo  Creek  has  its  source  o 
his  farm,  affording  an  abundance  of  water  for  stock.  He  is  a  Eepublican.  Mrs.  Baker  is  a  member  of  th 
M.  E.  Church. 

WILLIAM  D.  CARLETON,  farmer.  Sec.  32  ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie ;  descended  from  the  ol 
English  family  of  Carletons ;  Edward  was  the  only  one  of  three  brothers  that  came  to  America  ;  he  set 
tied  at  Old  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1626 ;  one  brother  remaining  on  the  estate  in  Ensrland,  and  one  going  to  Ire 
land.  William  D.  was  born  June  5,  1815,  in  Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.,  in  the  native  town  of  Horace  Greeley 
he  was  a  son  of  John  and  Fanny  Carleton.  Was  married  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Dec.  27, 1840,  to  Clariss 
J., daughter  of  Silas  and  Jane  Wells,  natives  of  New  Hampshire  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847,  and  settlei 
in  the  town  of  Trenton,  Dodge  Co. ;  in  1857,  he  sold  out  there  and  removed  to  his  present  location,  wher 
he  has  since  resided  ;  has  six  children — Fannie  J.,  William  M.,  Emmie  Ellen  and  Annie  Viola  (twins^ 
Charles  Edwin  and  John  Franklin  ;  have  lost  two — Mary  Adella  and  Ernest  Elmer.  William  M.  is  mai 
ried  and  lives  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Charles  Edwin  is  also  married  and  lives  in  the  town  of  Windsfir 
Emmie  Ellen  is  the  widow  of  David  Samuels,  who  died  April  22,  1880,  in  Beaver  Dam.  Mr.  Carletoi 
has  been  Assessor  and  Town  Clerk  in  Bristol,  and  was  Supervisor  and  Chairman  several  years  in  Dodg 
County,  and  also  Justice  of  the  Peace  four  or  five  years  ;  Republican,. and  has  158  acres  of  land,  wortl 
about  $40  per  acre. 

A.  CHIPMAN,  farmer,  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie;  'born  Aug.  3,  1826,  in  Windham,  Vt. 
son  of  Sabin  and  Almira  Chipman.  Was  married  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1849,  to  Martha  Allen,  daugh 
ter  of  Abel  Allen  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852,  and  located  on  his  present  farm,  where  he  has  since  resided 
has  two  children — Ida  (now  Mrs.  Henry  Witherell,  of  Kansas)  and  Herbert  A.  (living  at  home)  ;  has  70! 
acres  of  land  in  Dane  County,  valued  at  about  |35  per  acre.  Has  now  13  horses  and  179  head  of  cattle 
milks  from  50  to  60  cows ;  has  a  creamery,  30x50,  for  his  individual  use,  and  made  about  12,000  pounds  o 
butter  in  the  year  1879.  Mr.  Chipman  is  the  present  Chairman  of  the  town  of  Bristol ;  although  ; 
Eepublican  in  a  Democratic  town,  has  been  Town  Clerk,  Treasurer  and  Assessor,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Mrs.  Chipman  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church. 

PATRICK  CLARY,  farmer,  Sec.  4;'P.  0.  North  Bristol;  born  Nov.  15,  1833,  in  Count; 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  parish  of  Eylass ;  his  father,  James  Clary,  came  to  America  in  1851  ;  lived  in  Onon 
daga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  three  years,  then  came  to  Wisconsin  ;  lived  awhile  in  Sun  Prairie,  then  removed  to  th 
town  of  Burke,  where  he  died  April  3,  1876,  aged  about,  65  ;  Mrs.  Clary,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mar 
Kennedy,  died  in  Ireland  in  1846  or  1847.  Mr.  Clary  was  married,  Oct.  20,  1863,  to  Mary  Nolan,  wh 
was  born  in  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  in  1835,  daughter  of  Larus  Nolan  ;  has  five  children — James  Francis 
born  June  19,  1868 ;  Bernard  L.,  born  Aug.  10,  1870  ;  Marietta,  born  Nov.  5,  1873 ;  John  L.  P.,  bor 
Aug.  10,  1875,  and  Charlie  Edward,  born  March  3,  1878.  In  politics,  independent;  205  acres  of  lane 
worth  $7,000.     Both  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

CHRISTIAN  ANDERSOIT  DAHL£,  farmer,  Sec.  8  ;  P.  O.  North  Bristol;  born  Dec 
31, 1831,  in  Leiconger,  Norway ;  son  of  Andrew  Oleson  Dahle,  who  came  to  America  in  1852 ;  settled  i 
Dane  Co. ;  afterward  went  to  Minnesota  and  died  there  in  1869.  Was  '  married,  in  1857,  to  Ann 
Johnson,  daughter  of  John  S.  Langeteig  (known  here  as  John  S.  Johnson)  ;  has  five  children — Christin 
Carolina,  Andrew  C,  Marcus  C,  Randa  C.  and  Ella  C.  Republican.  Has  216  acres  of  land,  worth  $4 
per  acre.    Both  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

NICK  ENDRES,  farmer.  Sec.  9;. P.  0.  korth  Bristol;  born  Nov.  11,  1842,  in  Sarburj 
Prussia;  his  father,  Matthias  Endres,  came  to  America  with  his  family  in  1852,  and  settled  in  the  tow 
of  Springdale,  Dane  Co.,  and  is  still  living  there,  at  the  age  of  65.  Mr.  Endres  was  married,  in  1867,  ( 
Rosina  Garis,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  daughter  of  Valentine  Garris,  who  came  to  America  i 
1848,  and  now  lives  in  Bristol.  Mr.  Endres  has  three  children — Mary,  George  Willie  and  Elvis  Nichola 
He  is  the  present  Assessor  of  the  town,  and  has  held  several  school  district  ofiices.  Politics,  Democra 
Has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $6,000.     Both  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

J.  M.  HANER,  farmer.  Sec.  22  ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie ;  born  Nov.  8,  1828,  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y 
son  of  Isaac  and  Betsy  Haner.     Was  married  there,  April  25, 1849,  to  Sarah  Stroup,  daughter  of  Georj 
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and  Rubannah  Stroup ;  she  was  born  in  tbe  city  of  Brooklyn  Aug.  17,  1828;  her  parents  removed  to 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  she  was  a  child,  and  her  father  died  there  March  29,  1843 ;  her  mother  came  to 
Wisconsin  with  her  family  in  1847  ;  lived  in  Lomira,  Dodge  Co.,  several  years  ;  then  removed  to  the  town 
of  Byron,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  and  died  there  April  27,  1878;  Mr.  Haner's  mother  died  when  he  was  3 
years  old,  his  father  a  year  later,  leaving  him  an  orphan  at  the  tender  age  of  4  years  ;  he  then  lived  with 
a  cousin  who  rented  his  father's  farm  till  he  was  10  years  old  ;  then  lived  three  or  four  years  with  an  older 
sister,  who  married  and  took  possession  of  the  farm,  and  then  worked  out  by  the  month  till  he  was  20  years 
old,  first  at  $7  per  month  and  afterward  as  high  as  860  ;  bought  a  farm  in  1848,  and  sold  two  years  after 
marriage ;  in  1851,  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  arriving  in  Milwaukee  on  the  18th  day  of  May ;  lived  tempo- , 
rarily  in  Lomira,  Dodge  Co.,  till  the  next  October ;  then  came  to  Dane  Co.  and  settled  on  the  farm  he  now 
occupies,  where  he  has  since  resided ;  has  a  family  of  six  children — Frank,  Emma,  Sarah,  Eva,  Cordelia 
and  Uriah,  all  at  home  ;  Freddie  died  in  November,  1867,  in  his  eighth  year.  Mr.  Haner  has  held  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  town  several  years,  also  Supervisor  and  Assessor.  In  politics,  Independent.  He 
pays  considerable  attention  to  dairying  ;  has  at  present  forty-seven  cows,  and  makes  butter  exclusively,  and 
churns  by  horse-power  ;  has  539  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $25  per  acre,  and  a  house  and  lot  in  Sun 
Prairie.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haner  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

JOHX  E.  HIDDEX,  farmer,  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie;  was  born  in  Orleans  Co.,  Vt.,Oot. 
9,  1818;  lived  on  a  farm  till  20  years  of  age;  then  went  to  Ottawa,  111.,  and  lived  there  about  a  year, 
when,  on  account  of  poor  health,  he  was  advised  to  return  to  the  New  England  hills,  which  he  did,  and, 
in  1840,  commenced  clerking  in  a  country  store  in  Vermont,  and  remained  in  the  same  store  till  1848; 
then  came  West,  and  spent  about  three  months  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  when  he  returned  to  Vermont  and 
clerked  in  his  old  place  till  the  fall  of  1851 ;  then  went  South,  and  spent  almost  two  months  in  Macon, 
Ga. ;  he  then  returned  North,  and  clerked  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  till  the  spring  of  1855,  when  he  went  in  as  a 
partner  in  the  same  concern,  firm  of  "  Griffin,  Hidden  &  Co. ;"  in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  sold  out,  and 
came  to  Wisconsin  ;  he  located  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  bought,  40  acres  of  land,  which  is  a  part  of  his 
present  farm,  and  has  followed  farming  ever  since.  In  August,  1854,  he  was  married,  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
to  Catharine  A.  Swain,  a  native  of  Sanborn,  N.  H.,  and  has  two  children  living — Walter  S.  and  Charles, 
both  unmarried  and  at  home;  William  E.  died  Sept.  1,  1859,  a  little  over  3  months  old.  Has  held 
the  offices  of  Chairman,  Town  Clerk,  School  Superintendent  and  County  Supervisor  under  the  old. system. 
Has  been  a  strong  Republican  ever  since  the  party  was  organized.  Has  80  acres  of  land  in  his  farm,  worth 
about  $6,000. 

SJUR  JOHNSOIS",  farmer.  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  North  Bristol;  born  Feb.  22,  1820,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Bergen,  Norway;  son  of  John  S.  Johnson,  who  came  to  America  in  1848,  and  is  now  living  with 
his  son-in-law.  Christian  Anderson  Dahle,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Johnson  was  married  in  Nor- 
way, in  1841,  to  Ingebor  Thoroson  ;  came  to  America  in  1846,  and  settled  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1851,  of  cholera,  leaving  one  child,  John  S.  Johnson,  who  is  now  living  in  Minne- 
sota. Was  married  the  second  time  in  1852,  to  Ingebor  Fardahl,  a  native  of  Norway;  she  died  in  1859, 
leaving  two  children — Aufin,  now  living  in  Dakota,  and  Inger,  living  at  home.  Was  married  the  third  time, 
in  1861,  to  Turi  Johnson,  daughter  of  Simon  Larson,  and  widow  of  Ole  Johnson,  who  died  in  1851  ;  she 
had  three  children  by  the  first  husband — Simon,  Ole  and  Tura,  all  in  Minnesota;  has  also  three  children 
by  the  second  husband — Andrew,  Carrie  and  Christian,  all  at  home,  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  Republican ; 
and  has  been  Supervisor  five  or  six  years.  Has  184  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre.  Himself  and  wife 
are  both  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

CHRISTIAIV  liARSOX,  farmer.  Sec.  4;  P.  0. -North  Bristol;  born  Deo.  17,  1839,  in 
Bergen,  Norway ;  son  of  Erick  Larson,  who  came  to  America  in  1846  ;  settled  in  Bristol,  and  died  in 
1856.  Mr.  Larson  was  married  in  August,  1876,  to  Miss  Anna,  daughter  of  Halver  Anderson;  has 
two  children — Edward,  born  Aug.  27,  1877,  and  Henry,  born  Aug.  27,  1879  ;  has  held  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  town.  "Straight  Republican."  Has 
216  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre.     Both  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JACOB  OSTBAXDER  (deceased)  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  town  of  Bristol;  he 
was  a  native  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  Was*  married  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1844,  to  Jerusha  - 
Travis,  who  was  born  Nov.  4, 1820,  in  Baston,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Travis,  who 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853,  and  died  Oct.  13,  1874,  at  the  age  of  85  ;  Mrs.  Travis,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Fish,  died  Feb.  4,  1878.  In  September,  1844,  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  arriving  in  Dane  Co.,  on 
the  18th  of  thfe  month;  he  settled  on  Sec.  17,  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  resided  there  till 
his  death,  Jan.  21,  1875,  at  the  age  of  56.     He  joined  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1845,  and  was  the  first  class- 
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leader  in  the  society  ;  he  left  a  widow  and  seven  children — Oscar,  Isabell  C,  Ellen  Eulalie,  Salina  C, 
Salinda  M.,  George  D.,  and  James  H.,  all  at  home,  except  Isabell  C,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Jerry  H.  Lever- 
ing, of  Antelope  Co.,  Neb.;  the  oldest  son,  Oscar,  was  born  Dec.  30,  1844,  and  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  ;  he  enlisted  in  January,  1864,  in  Co,  K,  12th  W.  V.  I.;  was  in 
the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war;  went  with  "  Sherman  to  the  sea,"  and  was  in  every  battle  in  which 
his  regiment  participated  during  his  term  of  service ;  was  in  five  or  six  hard-fought  battles  and  several 
skirmishes.  Mrs.  Ostrander  and  two  of  the  daughters  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church;  the  first  sum- 
mer they  lived  in  Bristol  they  went  to  Sun  Prairie  to  church  on  an  ox  sled,  but  the  second  summer  put 
on  a  little  more  style,  having  a  wagon,  the  wheels  of  which  were  solid  wood,  made  by  sawing  off  sections 
of  the  body  of  a  large  tree;  the  homestead,  which  is  occupied  by  the  family,  consists  of  159  acres  of  land, 
worth  $40  per  acre  ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie. 

HEBHAX  H.  QUAMME,  farmer,  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie;  born  Aug.  7,  1852,  in 
Bristol;  son  of  Hans  Hermanson  Quamme  (see  his  biography) ;  was  married  Nov.  20,  1877,  to  Anna  0. 
Burnson,  daughter  of  0.  C.  Burnson  Jerde,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856,  and 
now  lives  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  on  Sec.  18  ;  she  was  born  Sept.  1,  1855,  in  Norway;  have  never  had  but 
one  child — Hannah,  died  Sept.  11,  1878,  9  months  old;  he  is  a  Kepublican,  and  both  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church ;  he  was  baptized,  and  married  by  the  same  minister,  the  Rev.  A.  Prause ;  was  baptized 
in  infancy  at  a  log  sohoolhouse  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  Columbia  Co.,  near  the  Dane  County  line,  and  mar- 
ried in  a  church  standing  near  where  the  old  sohoolhouse  did. 

HANS  HEB9IA1VS01V  QUAMME  (deceased)  was  born  in  Bergen,  Norway;  son  of 
Herman  Quamme;  came  to  America  in  1846,  lived  two  years  on  Rock  Prairie,  and  in  1848,  came  to 
Bristol,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Sept.  10,  1878,  at  the  age  of  56.  He  was  married  in  1852,  in 
Bristol  to  Ragnelde  Svern,  daughter  of  Herman  Svern  ;  she  was  born  in  Norway,  and  her  parents  came  to 
America  when  she  was  12  years  old  ;  had  thirteen  children  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  lost  one 
before  (Hellen,  died  at  3  years  of  age)  ;  those  living  are  as  follows  :  Herman  (married  and  living  in  Bris- 
tol), Henry  (married  and  living  on  the  homestead),  Andrew  (living  in  Richland  Co.,  Dak.),  Billy, 
Carrie,  ,Bertha,  Lena,  Toinmy,  Helen,  Johnny,  Tilda,  Herbie  and  Theodore  ;  all  single  but  the  two  eldest ; 
last  ten  at  home  ;  Henry  was  born  Aug.  24,  1854,  and  married  Dec.  18,  1878,  to  Dora  Burnson,  who  was 
born  in  Bristol,  Sept.  18,  1856,  and  has  one  child,  Bhoda,  and  is  living  on  the  homestead,  which  consists 
of  280  acres  of  land,  valued  at  about  $9,000.  All  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  boys  are  all 
Eepublioans.     P.  0.. North  Bristol. 
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WILLIAM  H.  A  JTGEL.L,  farmer  and  lumber  dealer.  Sec  5  ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie ;  was  born  in 
West  Haven,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  June  20,  1813;  a  son  of  Newell  and  Charity  Angell ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
May  1,  1842  ;  settled  in  the  town  of  Whitewater,  Walworth  Co.;  removed  from  there  to  his  present  loca- 
tion in  August,  1844  ;  engaged  in  business  at  that  time  as  carpenter  and  joiner.  Has  held  the  oflBces  of 
Supervisor,  Assessor,  School  Director,  Treasurer  and  Clerk  ;  held  the  office  of  Postmaster  fifteen  years,  and 
the  office  of  Deputy  Sheriff  six  years  ;  he  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  educational  matters.  Owns 
400  acres  of  land.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New  York,  his  mother  of  Vermont.  He  married,  Jan. 
10, 1840,  Electa  L.,  daughter  of  John  and  Permelia  Abernethy.  Mr.  Angell  is  President  of  the  Anti- 
Horse-thief  Society.  One  of  his  sons,  William  "B.,  enlisted  in  Co.  D.,  20th  W.  Y.  I.,  July  24,  1862,  and 
was  mustered  out  in  1864. 

THOMAS  ATKINS,  farmer.  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove;  has  been  a  resident  of  Sun 
Prairie  and  resided  in  his  present  location  since  the  spring  of  1845  ;  he  was  born  Oct.  22,  1814,  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  England;  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  lived  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
lul  he  came  to  Wisconsin.  In  November,  1844,  he  married  Mary  Jane  Putnam,  a  native  of  Oneida  Co., 
N-  Y.,  born  July  27,  1824,  daughter  of  George  Putnam,  and  a  descendant  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  ;  they 
have  four  children  now  living— Emma  (who  is  the  wife  of  Hugh  Davison,  of  Sioux  Co.,  Iowa),  Libbie, 
tharles  and  George ;  the  last  three  are  at  home ;  they  have  lost  four  children,  as  follows:  George,  died 
oept.  14,  1849,  aged  1  year  and  4  tnonths  ;  De  Witt  Clinton  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  36th  W.  V.  1.,  March  14, 
loW;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor;  came  home,  and  died  of  his  wounds  Aug.  14,  1864; 
John,  died  Feb.  8,  1863,  aged  6  years;  and  Ella,  died  August  4,  1864,  aged  12  years.     Mr.  Atkins  is  a 
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Republican,  and  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  ;  has  held  the  offices  of  steward,  class-leader,  exhorter 
and  trustee  in  the  church,  and  the  first  religious  meetings  in  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie  were  held  in  his  Ic 
house.     He  has  157  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre. 

CASPBK  R.  BABCOCK,  merchant.  Sun  Prairie;  has  been  doing  business  in  the  same 
store  since  1860,  and  keeps  a  general  stock.  He  was  born  in  Pharsalia,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
6^  1835  ;  commenced  clerking  when  a  boy,  and  has  beea  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  ever  since. 
He  was  married  in  Shoreham  Village,  Vt.,  Sept.  23,  1864,  to  Sarah  E.  Jones,  a  native  of  the  town  in 
which  she  was  married  ;  they  have  two  children — Mattie,  born  Nov.  25,  1867,  and  Reba,  July  13,  1873. 
He  has  been  either  President  or  Trustee  of  the  village  ever  since  it  was  organized,  and  is  at  present  one 
of  the  Trustees.     He  is  a  Republican.     Mrs.  Babcock  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

ROBERT  BEECHAm,  farmer,  Sec.  6  :  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie  ;  born  Aug.  29,  1802,  in  King's 
Co.,  Ireland;  when  16  year^  old  his  father,  Robert  Beecham,  came  to  America,  settled  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  died  there ;  Robert  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1843,  and  has  lived  in  his  present  location 
ever  since;  was  married,  in  New  Brunswick,  Sept.  9,  1830,  to  Fanny  Jane  Cromwell,  who  was  born  in 
St.  John's,  N.  B..  Nov.  2,  1814 ;  has  six  children  living — Deborah,  now  Mrs.  Isaac  Hayden,  of  Sun 
Prairie  village;  Amelia,  now  wife  of  Charles  F.  Bayha,  editor  of  the  Neligh  Republican,  of  Antelope  Co., 
Neb. ;  Maria,  now  Mrs.  George  Watkins,  of  Sun  Prairie  ;  Ella,  now  Mrs  Henry  Delamater,  of  Fremont, 
Neb. ;  Robert,  living  at  Neligh,  Neb.,  and  Henry,  living  in  Minnesota  ;  have  lost  nine  children;  his  eldest 
son,  Charles,  enlisted  in  the  7th  W.  V.  C,  in  the  spring,  of  1862,  for  three  years,  and  died  about  the  8th 
of  July,  1864,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark,  ;  Robert  enlisted,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  in 
the  2d  W.  V.  I.  ;  served  three  years,  then  re-enlisted  and  was  appointed  1st  Lieur.  in  a  colored  regiment ; 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Petersburg,  Va. ;  was  confined  at  Columbus,  S.  C,  nearly  eight  months  ;  received  a 
Captain'd  commission  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war  ;  he  was  also  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  kept  at  Belle  Isle  about  a  month ;  Henry  enlisted,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  in  the  7th  W.  V.  I., 
and  was  in  the  service  chree  years;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fall  Church  by  a  counter  shot  through 
the  thigh  ;  was  in  the  artillery  service  the  last  two  years,  in  Battery  B.  ;  Robert  was  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Beecham's  ancestors  went  with  Cromwell  from  En- 
gland into  Ireland,  and  his  grandfather  remained  and  married  in  Ireland.  Republican,  and  Bap'ist  in 
principle,  though  not  a  member  of  the  church.     Mrs.  B.  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

JACOB  BEEMER,  farmer.  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie;  born  April  18,  1823,  in  Prussia; 
came  to  Am3rica  in  1854;  lived  two  years  in  Illinois,  about  ten  years  three  miles  north  of  Madisnn, 
twelve  years  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  about  a  year  in  his  present  location.  Was  married,  in  1857,  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Stumiller,  who  had  two  children  by  her  first  husband.  Christian  Stumiller;  her  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Heopker ;  she  died  in  the  fall  of  1879,  leaving  five  children — Henry,  Christiana,  Willie, 
Augusta  and  George,  all  at  home;  has  80  acres  of  hnd,  worth  about  $2,000. 

CHARLES  E.  BUELL,  teacher  and  farmer,  and  present  Superintendent  of  schools  of  Dane 
Co.;  was  born  Oct.  26,  1855,  in  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie ;  his  father,  George  M.  Buell,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Sun  Prairie,  having  come  therefrom  Western  New  York,  in  1845  ;  he  settled 
on  Sec.  23,  and  resided  there  till  his  death  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  66.  Mrs.  Buell,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Lucinda  Berdine,  is  still  living  in  Sun  Prairie,  at  the  age  of  60  ;  Mr.  Buell  was  educated  at  the  State 
University  at  Madison,  and  was  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  1878  ;  the  following  year  he  was 
Principal  of  the  Free  High  School  of  Middleton,  Wis.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  was  elected  County  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Dane  Co,,  which  position  he  still  holds ;  resides  on  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie; 
owns  a  farm  of  93  acres,  and  is  a  Republican. 

W.  H.  CHAlVDIiER,  farmer,  residence  Sun  Prairie;  farm  of  240  acres  on  Sec.  1,  in  the 
town  of  Burke;  was  born  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Nov.  18,  1830;  was  married  there,  Feb.  14,  1854,  to 
Lucinda  J.  Wellnaan,  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  came  to  Wisconsin  immediately  after  his  marriage ;  lived  in  the 
town  of  Darien,  Walworth  Co.,  one  year,  then  came  to  Dane  Co.,  and  resided  on  Sec.  20,  in  the  town  of 
Windsor,  till  March,  1 869,  then  sold  out  and  removed  to  his  present  location ;  has  only  one  child  living — 
Frances  A.,  born  April  30,  1860  ;  one  daughter,  Gertrude  E.,  died  at  17  months  old,  and  his  only  son, 
Arthur  S.,  died  in  September,  1876,  aged  nearly  21  ;  he  was  attending  the  State  University  at  the  time 
he  was  taken  sick,  and  nearly  ready  to  graduate.  Mr.  Chandler  has  held  various  public  offices ;  was  Chair- 
man, Supervisor  and  Town  Superintendent  of  schools;  was  five  years  County  Superintendent,  seven  years 
in  the  Legislature,  being  three  years  in  the  House  and  four  years  in  the  Senate ;  was  President  pro  tem.  of 
the  Senate  two  years ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  for  the  last  three  years,  and  is 
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now  Secretary  of  the  board.  In  politics,  Republican,  and  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

C  Cr.  CROSSE,  physician  and  editor.  Sun  Prairie ;  was  born  in  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  State, 
April  26,  1828 ;  came  to  this  State  in  1864  ;  first  located  on  Hart  Prairie,  Walworth  Co. ;  removed  from 
there  to  Sauk  Co. ;  removed  ftom  Sauk  to  Sun  Prairie  in  1860  ;  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery  since  1853;  has  held  the  offices  of  Supervisor,  President  of  the  Village  Corporation, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  enlisted  in  1864,  in  the  50th  W.  V.  I.,  in  the  capacity 
of  First  Assistant  Surgeon ;  was  mustered  out  in  October,  1865.  His  parents  were  David  and  Mercy 
Crosse.  He  married,  Sept.  25,  1854,  Rowena  N.,  daughter  of  David  and  Fanny  Smith,  natives  of  Am- 
herst, Lorain  Co.,  Ohio  ;  they  have  three  children — Theodore  P.,  Charles  S.  and  Edith  J.  Thedore  P. 
a  a  graduate  of  the  Rush  Medical  College,  and  is  now  associated  with  his  father  in  the  drug  business. 
Charles  is  publisher  of  the  Countryman,  one  of  the  leading  Republican  newspapers  of  Dane  Co.  Edith  J. 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Wisconsin  University. 

H.  DANIBIiS,  farmer  ;  residence  Sun  Prairie  Village  ;  farm  on  Sees.  4  and  5  ;  has  been  a  res- 
ident of  Dane  Co.  since  the  spring  of  1850,  when  he  settled  in  Madison  and  went  into  the  business  of  stone- 
cutting  and  building,  which  he  followed  till  about  1870  ;  at  that  time  he  owned  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Verona,  which  he  carried  on  in  addition  to  his  other  business  ;  from  1870  to  1875,  he  lived  on  his  farm 
altogether ;  in  February,  1875,  he  exchanged  his  farm  for  the  property  he  now  owns  in  Sun  Prairie,  where 
he  has  147  acres,  107  of  which  lie  inside  the  village  corporation.  He  was  born  Feb.  10,  1824,  in  Glou- 
cester Co.,  England,  parish  of  Minehinhampton  ;  son  of  Michael  Daniels,  who  still  resides  there.  Mr.  Daniels 
learned  his  trade  of  his  father,  who  followed  the  same  business.  Was  married  in  his  native  place,  in  1845, 
to  Maria  Turk,  who  was  born  in  the  same  county  ;  he  came  to  America  and  to  Wisconsin  in  1850  ;  has  ten 
children — Charles,  living  in  Colorado ;  Ellen,  now  Mrs.  George  Rhinehart,  of  Nebraska ;  Jehu,  lives  in 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. ;  Mark,  lives  in  Colorado  ;  Emma,  now  Mrs.  F.  Casebeer,  of  Verona,  Wis. ;  George  W., 
lives  in  Nebraska  ;  Mary  Ann,  now  Mrs.  Phillip  Casebeer,  of  the  town  of  Madison  ;  Josephine,  Lucina, 
Walter  and  Herbert,  the  last  four  at  home.     Republican. 

JOHX  M.  MjINT,  farmer,, Sec.  5;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie;  was  born  in  Randolph,  Orange  Co., 
Vt.,  Feb.  10,  1822  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  Dec.  19, 1856;  first  located  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  Dane  Co. ;  re- 
moved from  there  to  present  location  in  September,  1866  ;  has  been  engaged  in  farming  since  he  came  to 
the  Slate;  has  120  acres,  worth  $5,000.  He  held  the  offices  of  State  Senator  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Vermont ;  since  coming  to  Wisconsin,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Married  April  25,  1844,  to  Lavinia  Lillie  Hebard  ; 
she  died  Feb.  22,  1878.  Mr.  Flint's  present  wife  was  Anna  E.,  daughter  of  A.  P.  and  Mary  Allen  ;  mar- 
ried, Feb.  15,  1879. 

P.  A.  FLOWER,  farmer,;SeB.  24  ;  P.  0.  Deansville  ;  born  Jan.  5,  1837,  in  the  town  of  Phelps, 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Calvin  Flower,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  settled  in  Sun  Prairie  and  still 
lives  on  Sec.  24.  Mr.  Flower  was  married.  May  5,  1870,  to  Mrs.  Fannie  P.  Ward,  who  was  born  in 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1839,  daughter  of  John  Pridmore,  and  widow  of  Hope  Ward ;  has  one  child 
— -W.  C.,  born  Feb.  18,  1874  ;  has  been  Town  Treasurer  three  or  four  terms  and  Assessor  one.  Repub- 
lican, and  has  70  acres  of  land,  worth  |45  per  acre.  Mr.  Pridmore,  father  of  Mrs.  Flower,  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1858,  and  died  Aug.  9,  1874. 

H.  A.  FREEMAN,  farmer.  Sun  Prairie  Village;  farm  of  150  acres,  110  in  Sees.  4  and  5 
■Sun  Prairie,  and  40  opposite  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  3  acres  with  residence  in  village;  was  born  in 
town  of  Lyle,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  when  12  years  old,  his  father,  Henry  Freeman,  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
lived  in  Laramie  Co.  till  1864,  then  came  to  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Freeman  was  married,  in  Laramie  Co.,  Ohio, 
m  1843,  to  Lucy  Knapp,  a  native  of  New  York;  has  seven  children — William,  married,  and  living  in 
Madison;  Ida,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Pebkham,  of  Sun  Prairie;  Emerson  L.,  at  home;  Electa,  now  Mrs. 
Monroe  Peckham,  of  San  Prairie  Village ;  Hattie,  now  Mrs.  R.  J.  Cole,  of  Mauston,  Wis. ;  Oscar  and 
Esther  M.  at  home ;  Gracie  Johnson,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Monroe  Peckham  by  a  former  marriage,  is  also 
living  with  them.  Emerson  L.  spent  five  years  in  the  regular  army  as  a  musician,  in  Co.  K,  5th  Regt.; 
<ame  home  in  1875,  re-enlisted  in  1877,  and  was  in  the  service  about  one  and  a  half  years.  Mr.  Freeman 
18  Republican,  and  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church;  and  Mrs.  Freeman  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  ;  she  was  born  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  town  of  Harpersfield,  and  her  parents  removed  to  Ohio 
■when  she  was  three  years  old. 

T.  C.  HAYDEN,  farmer.  Sec.  16  ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie  ;  born  March  16,  1842,  in  King's  Co.. 
Ireland ;  his  father,  Christopher  Hayden,  came  to  America  when  he  was  a  child,  settled  at  Evansvillei 
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Ind.,  and  died  there  in  1849  ;  Mrs.  Hayden  then  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  family,  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Sun  Prairie  in  1851  ;  Mr.  Hayden  had  but  two  brothers,  who  were  both  in  the  army,  as  well  as^ 
himself,  during  the  late  war ;  his  brother  William  was  in  Co.  G,  11th  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Peach  Orchard,  Mo.,  in  June,  1862.  Judge  Henry  Hayden  (who  was  since  murdered  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Wis.)  was  First  Lieutenant  of  Co.  H,  35th  W!  V.  I. ;  enlisted  in  December,  1862,  and  served  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  T.  C.  Hayden  enlisted  in  the  spring  of  1863,  in  the  40th  W.  V.  I.,  and  remained 
in  the  service  till  his  regiment  was  disbanded ;  he  was  educated  at  the  State  University,  went  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1867,  was  in  the  lumber  business  about  five  years  in  Livingston  Co.,  and  four  years  of  the  time  was 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Was  married  in  Wisconsin,  Jan.  14,  1869,  to  Ella  Gage,  who  was  born  in 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1848  ;  has  five  children — Bstella,  Blanche,  Belle,  Qracie  and  Ella;  has 
been  Chairman  of  Sun  Prairie  three  years;  is  a  Democrat;  has  160  acres  of  land. 

FETER  HI1IEBA1ICH,  farmer,  Sees.  32  and  34;  P.  0.  Deansville ;  born  Sept.  11, 1815, 
in  Northumberland  Co.,  Penn. ;  when  10  years  old,  his  father,  Philip  Himebauch,  removed  with  his  family 
to  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  he  afterward  went  to  Niagara  Co.,  and  died  there  in  1834.  Mr.  Himebauch 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1843,  and  located  in  Walworth  Co.  Was  married  in  Burlington,  Racine 
Co.,  in  1847,  to  Maria  Eastman,  who  was  born  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  10, 1823,  daughter  of  Amos 
Eastman,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  and  died  in  1860,  aged  90  years.  Mr. 
Himebauch  has  six  children — Stella,  now  Mrs.  M.  H.  Perigo,  of  Deansville,  Wis. ;  she  is  now  reading 
medicine  with  Dr.  Kanouse ;  Amos,  at  home ;  Eva,  Ella,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  E.  H.  Hart,  son  of 
Joseph  Hart,  of  Medina  ;  Lenna  and  Birdie  at  home.  Mr.  Himebauch  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1864,  and  has- 
lived  in  his  present  location  ever  since  ;  in  1850,  he  went  to  California,  starting  in  February;  was  six 
months  making  the  trip  across  the  plains,  and  returned  in  December,  1852;  in  thefallof  1853,  he  went  again, 
via  the  Panama  route,  and  staid  three  years  ;  Republican,  and  has  205  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre. 
CABI<0$$  H.  JONES,  farmer  and  wool-buyer ;  residence  Sun  Prairie  Village ;  was  born 
Jan.  11,  1827,  in  Shoreham,  Vt.;  son  of  Asa  and  Susan  (Hemenway)  Jones,  and  is  of  Welsh  descent; 
was  married  in  Vermont,  Dec.  24,  1851,  to  Martha  Andrews,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  K.  and  Eunice 
(Barnes)  Andrews;  she  was  born  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  Feb.  11, 1829  ;  Mr.  Jones  came  to  Wisconsin  in  Sep- 
tember, 1854,  and  located  at  Sun  Prairie,  where  he  has  since  resided  ;  was  one  of  the  first  wool  buyers  in  the 
county,  the  first  to  introduce  the  American  merino  sheep  in  Wisconsin,  where  many  of  the  best  flocks  are 
from  those  of  his  introduction.  When  he  first  came  to  Sun  Prairie,  he  carried  on  the  mercantile  business 
for  about  eight  years  in  addition  to  his  farming ;  has  three  children — Mary  Ella,  born  May  22,  1853,  now 
Mrs.  Theodore  Meeker,  of  Chicago ;  Grace  Ware,  born  April  26,  1861,  and  Laura  M.,  born  Sepf.  10, 
1874.  Mrs.  Meeker  was  married  May  22,  1873.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  has  135  acres  of  land ;  40  acres  of  it  on  Sec.  5,  in  Sun  Prairie, 
and  95  in  adjoining  town. 

D.  M.  KAXOUSE,  wagon-maker.  Sun  Prairie  ;  was  born  Sept.  23, 1840,  in  Washtenaw  Co., 
Mich.;  his  father,  John  G.  Kanouse,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  a  New-School  Presbyterian  Minister ;  he 
preached  about  twelve  years  in  Michigan  ;  then  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Cottage  Grove,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  preached  twenty-six  years  in  one  church ;  he  also  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Dane  County  about  seventeen  years  in  addition  to  his  clerical  duties ;  he  died  in  Sun  Prairie  in 
1872,  aged  72.  Mrs.  Kanouse'is  still  living  in  Watertown,  Wis.,  with  her  son  Theodore,  whose  labors  in 
the  temperance  cause  has  made  his  name  familiar  to  all  Wisconsin  readers.  D.  M.  Kanouse  was  married  in. 
1861,  to  Sarah  Hall,  a  native  of  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  has  four  children— Morris,  Charles,  James  and 
Joseph  ;  has  been  Deputy  Sheriff  and  Marshal  of  Sun  Prairie  for  nine  years ;  Republican,  and  himself 
and  wife  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Kanouse  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  boys  but  one, 
and  all  living  in  Central  Wisconsin,  except  one  living  in  Washington,  and  Allen,  deceased.  In  1864,  he 
enlisted  in  Co.  F,  36th  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  the  service,  and  in  prison  till  the  close  of  the  war ;  •  he  was 
taken  prisoner  June  1,  1864,  at  "  Cold  Harbor,"  was  sixteen  days  in  '■  Libby,"  ten  days  in  "Belle  Isle," 
and  in  Danville  about  a  week  ;  he  was  then  taken  to  Andersonville,  where  he  remained  seven  months,  then, 
to  Columbus,  thence  to  Savannah,  and  from  there  home;  having  been  an  inmate  of  rebel  prisons  nine 
months,  he  returned  home  a  mere  skeleton,  and  has  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  prison  life. 
J.  C.  KANOUSE,  blacksmith.  Sun  Prairie ;  born  in  Newark  Village,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov 
11 ,  1829  ;  son  of  Rev,  J.  G.  Kanouse  (see  biography  of  D.  M.  Kanouse,  of  Sun  Prairie)  ;  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin with  his  father,  and  was  married  in  Dane  County  to  Maria  L.  Skinner,  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. ;  has 
three  children— Walter,  Elijah  and  Calvin;  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade  in  Michigan,  in  1840,  and  ha» 
followed  the  buoineps  ever  since  ;  was  in  the  construction  corps  of  the  army  in  Tennessee  during  the  war 
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about  six  months ;  has  held  the  office  of  Constable  two  years,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  four  years ;  Repub- 
lican, and  a  member  of  the  Coneregational  Church  ;  has  a  farm  of  36  acres  on  Sec.  5,  in  Sun  Prairie. 

L.  V.  LEWIS,  physician  and  surgeon,  Sun  Prairie  ;  was  born  in  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  July  9, 
1844 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  185Y  ;  located  at  Sun  Prairie,  formed  partnership  in  1870,  with  Dr.  C.  Gr. 
Crosse,  has  continued  in  practice  of  his  profession  ever  since ;  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College  in 
1870;  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  has  held  the  office  of  Worthy  Master,  in  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  also  Secretary ;  is  a  son  of  Chaunoy  A.  and  Mary  Lewis,  both  natives  of  Vermont ;  married  in 
1872,  Ada,  daughter  of  William  and  L.  P.  Annis.  Dr.  Lewis  is  a  member  of  the  Dane  County  Medical 
Society. 

GEORGE  MAIiONEY,  merchant,  Sun  Prairie  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855  ;  located  at 
Milwaukee ;  removed  to  Sun  Prairie  in  December,  1859  ;  he  has  been  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
since  coming  to  the  State.  Mr.  M.  was  born  in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1835  ;  he  is  a  son  of 
James  and  Deborah  Maloney,  both  natives  of  New  York.  He  has  held  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Village  Board,  and  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  interests  of  Wisconsin.  In  18(54,  he  martied 
Miss  Belle  Woodward ;  they  have  two  children — Mary  and  C.  R. ;  Mrs.  Maloney  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  E. 
A.  and  Mary  Woodward. 

CHARLES  W.  MEAD,  farmer.  Sec.  18  ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie  ;  born  Oct.  8,  1844,  in  Put- 
nam Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  his  father,  W.  W.  Mead,  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  family  in  1854;  lived  in  Madison 
one  year,  then  removed  to  Sun  Prairie  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Charles  W.,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death,  Sept.  29,  1877  ;  was  accidentally  killed  by  his  team  running  away  while  attached  to  a 
mower.  Mrs.  Mead  died  in  1873.  Mr.  Mead,  Jr.,  was  married  Jan.  25,  1871,  to  Sarah  Cooper,  who 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Bug.,  Oct.  10,  1845  ;  daughter  of  Joseph  Cooper,  who  came  to  America  in  1848, 
and  settled  in  Madison  ;  Mr.  Mead  has  no  children.  Democrat,  and  has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  $30  per 
acre.     Members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

JAMES  T.  MITCHELL,  farmer  and  stock-dealer,  Sees.  26  and  27  ;  P.  0.  Deansville  ;  born 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  County  Down,  and  is  of  Scotch  descent ;  his  father,  George  Mitchell,  still  re- 
sides in  Ireland  ;  came  to  America  in  September,  1867  ;  settled  in  his  present  location  and  lived  alone  three 
years ;  now  has  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Isabella,  living  with  him  ;  has  160  acres  in  his  farm,  which  is  owned  by 
himself  and  his  brother,  Robert  T.  Mitchell,  of  New  York  City.  His  parents  arc  Presbyterians,  and  he 
and  his  sisters  attend  that  church,  though  not  members.     Republican. 

J.  E.  MANN,  hotel-keeper,  farmer  and  liveryman  ;  proprietor  of  the  American  House,  Sun 
Prairie^  was  born  April  29,  1817,  in  Unadilla,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Andrew  Mann,  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  and  came  from  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Michigan,  in  1835  ;  in  1842,  J.  E.  Mann 
went  to  McHenry  Co.,  111.,  and  lived  there  till  1850.  Was  married  there,  July  5,  1842,  to  Emily  J. 
Bliven,  from  Fall  River,  Mass.;  she  was  born  Nov.  22,  1824;  in  1850,  he  went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
removed  his  family  there  in  1851,  and  engaged  in  the  livery  business  with  his  brother  Andrew — firm  of 
J.  E.  &  A.  L.  Mann ;  was  in  that  business  five  years  ;  then  sold  out  and  went  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Fitchburg,  where  he  remained  till  1872  ;  then  sold  out,  and,  February  1st  of  that  year,  took  possession  of 
the  American  House  at  Sun  Prairie,  which  he  had  purchased,  and  has  kept  it  since ;  he  is  also  running  a 
livery  stable  in  connection  with  the  hotel,  and  has  a  farm  of  80  acres  on  Sec.  9,  which  is  worked  by  his 
boys ;  he  is  agent  for  George  T.  Smith's  middlings  purifier,  and  also  agent  for  the  "  Consolidated  Mid- 
dlings Purifier  Co.,"  of  Jackson,  Mich.  Has  had  eleven  children,  nine  of  them  now  living,  as  follows  : 
Hattie  (now  Mrs.  George  E.  Knapp),  of  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  Louis,  living  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  his 
twin-sister,  Louise  (now  Mrs.  C.  H.  Chittenden),  of  Lenawee  Co  ,  Mich  ;  Josephine,  William  T.,  Fred  B., 
George  A.,  Charles  E.  and  Catharine  Almyra  ;  lost  his  two  oldest  children  ;  Juliette  was  the  wife  of 
A.  M.  Seymour,  and  digd  March  6,  1879,  aged  34  years,  and  Joseph  A.  died  at  the  age  of  28,  July  20, 
18(3.  Mr.  Mann  has  been  Deputy  Sheriff  six  years,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  three  years ;  Demo- 
crat.    Mrs.  Mann  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

J.  S.  PARKINSON,  farmer.  Sec.  28;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie;  born  in  Wisconsin  May  1,  1850; 
educated  at  Wisconsin  University,  at  Madison  ;  he  is  a  son  of  John  and  Catharine  Parkinson.  Married, 
Dec.  5,  1879,  Donna  S.  Raymond,  daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Lydia  Raymond.  Mr.  P.  has  been 
Census  Enumerator  for  this  county.     He  owns  80  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $3,000: 

RANjSOM  PRATT,  farmer ;  residence  in  Sun  Prairie  Village ;  farm  on  Sees.  7  and  8,  Sun 
Prairie ;  born  May  6,  1823,  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  town  of  Milford  ;  when  4  years  old,  his  father,  Daniel 
i7att,died,  and  when  9  years  old  he  left  home,  working  out  and  taking  care  of  himself  from  that  time.; 
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he  worked  in  his  native  county  till  1847  ;  theo  eame  to  Wisconsin  ;  lived  in  the  town  of  Bristol  seven  years  ; 
then  removed  to  Medina  and  lived  on  Sec.  18  till  1866  ;  then  sold  out  and  removed  to  Sun  Prairie  Vil- 
lage, and  two  years  after  bought  his  present  farm.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1846,  was 
Barbara  Bentley.  She  died  in  Medina  in  1856,  leaving  no  children  ;  he  was  again  married,  in  1858,  to 
Elizabeth  Yerxa  ;  she  was  born  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  June  18,  1833  ;  daughter  of  Michael 
Yerxa  :  has  three  children  by  the  second  wife — Barbara,  who  is  a  successful  teacher  in  the  graded  school 
of  Sun  Prairie,  Herbert  and  Ernest,  all  at  home.  Republican,  and  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  ia 
Medina.  Has  143  acres  in  his  farm,  and  3  acres  with  his  reisidence  in  the  village.  Both  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church. 

MATHEW  BODERJUUJIVD,  farmer  and  stock-dealer,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Koder- 
mund  &  Son;  was  born  in  Germany,  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  when  12  years  old.  They 
located  in  Washington  Co.,  and  he  was  married  there  in  1853,  to  Susan  Dahne,  and  in  the  fall  of  1860, 
went  to  Madison,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  brewing  business  with  his  brother,  John  Rodermund,  till 
1872  ;  then  removed  to  Sun  Prairie,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Has  six  children,  his  oldest  son,  Mathew 
J.,  is  unmarried  and  in  partnership  with  him  in  business ;  Mary  is  now  Mrs.  John  Beyler,  of  Madison ; 
John  lives  in  Hancock,  Mich.;  Josephine,  Theressa  and  Anna,  unmarried  and  at  home.  Mr.  Rodermund 
is  a  Democrat,  and  has  an  80-acre  farm  on  Sec.  17,  in  Sun  Prairie,  and  one  of  120  acres  in  the  north  of 
Dane. 

HISIVRY  ftOOD,  retired  merchant.  Sun  Prairie ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  from  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Burke,  where  he  farmed  it  seven  years,  when  he  came  to  Sun 
Prairie,  and  in  1863,  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  which  he  continued  till  1876 ;  he  then  sold  out  to 
his  oldest  son,  Francis  H.,  who  added  clothing  and  gents  furnishing  goods,  and  still  continues  the  busi- 
ness at  Sun  Prairie.  Mr.  Rood  was  born  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1816  ;  was  married  in  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1838,  to  Matilda  Nudd,  who  died  in  that  county  in  1850,  leaving  two  children,  the  oldest  one 
Lucy,  married  a  Mr.  Cady,  went  to  Kansas  and  died  there  soon  after  marriage  ;  the  youngest  one,  Nancy, 
is  now  the  wife  of  Olin  Van  Zandt,  of  Biraboo,  Wis.  In  1852,  Mr.  Rood  came  to  Wisconsin  and  mar- 
ried in  Madison,  Nancy  Nudd,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife,  and  then  returned  to  New  York ;  she  died  Dec. 
17,  1879,  leaving  three  children — Francis  H.,  James  B.  and  Ellen,  all  at  home.  Mr.  Rood  is  a  Democrat, 
and  has  been  Supervisor. 

BOSWELIi  ROWE,  farmer.  Sec.  26  ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie  ;  born  Sept.  9, 1814,  in  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  town  of  Paris.  Was  married  in  that  county  in  1845,  to  Mary  Ann  Farward,  a  native  of  England  ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1 844,  located  his  present  farm,  returned  to  New  York  in  the  fall,  and  in  June, 
1845,  came  on  with  his  family,  and  has  resided  there  since.  Has  had  four  children — Sarah  Maria,  died  at 
9J  years  in  1848;  the  living  are  James  Francis,  married,  and  living  in  Sun  Prairie  on  Sec.  26  ;  Alfred 
Duane,  married  and  living  on  the  homestead ;  and  Ida,  now  Mrs.  Francis  Buell,  of  the  town  of  Sun  Prai- 
rie.    Republican,     Has  16U  acres  of  land,  worth  f50  per  acre.     Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

A.  L.  SWEET,  farmer.  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie;  born  Jan,  23,  1822,  in  the  town  and 
county  of  Leeds,  Canada;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  settled  on  his  present  location.  Was  married 
in  1845  to  Eliza  Pierson,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  daughter  of  Richmond,  who  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1 845,  and  lived  in  Dane  Co.  several  years,  but  now  resides  in  Nebraska.  Mr.  Sweet  has  three 
children— Edmund  Theodore,  who  is  married  and  living  in  Colorado  ;  Annie  E.,  now  the  wife  ofAlfred 
Cobb,  of  Colorado,  and  Charles  Edwin,  married  to  Ella  Heker,  and  living  on  the  homestead.  Has  220 
acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre.  Republican,  and  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Sweet  is  a 
Methodist. 

JOHIV  A.  TAYLOR,  farmer,  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Deansville ;  has  been  a  resident  of  Sun  Prairie 
and  occupied  the  same  farm  since  October,  1845;  he  was  born  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1817. 
Was  married  in  his  native  county,  Nov.  25,  1841,  to  Tilla  F.  Ferguson,  who  was  born  Jan.  28,  1825,  also 
in  Madison  Co.  His  father,  Nathan  Taylor,  was  a  hatter,  and  worked  at  that  business  till  he  was  18 
years  old,  but  has  followed  farming  since  that  time.  Has  six  children,  as  follows :  Rosalia,  now  Mrs.  0. 
R.  Pandal,  of  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie  ;  Julia,  now  Mrs.  John  West,  of  Kansas  ;  Henry,  married  and  liv- 
ing in  Sun  Prairie,  on  Sec.  34 ;  Carrie,  Lenow  and  Herbert,  at  home.  Mr.  Taylor  has  held  the  office  of 
Constable  and  Side  Supervisor,  and  has  been  class-leader  several  years,  and  Trustee  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
of  which  he  has  been  a  member  over  twenty  years.  Has  157  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $40  per  acre.  Is 
a  Republican. 

S.  A.  TENANT,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  O.  Sun  Prairie ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  March,  1869 ;  firs* 
located  in  the  town  of  Burke,  and'  removed  to  his  present  location  March  18,  1880  ;  was  born  in  the  town 
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of  Beekman,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  son  of  S.  W.  and  Haanah  Tenant.  Has  been  Clerk  of  School  Board. 
Was  mirried,  in  1869,  to  Harriet  Rider,  daughter  of  Daaiel  and  Lois  Rider;  have  two  children — Eugene 
E.  and  Harriet  M.     Members  of  the  Congregational  Church.     Has  68  acres  of  land. 

CHARLES  A.  WHELAN,  merchant,  Sun  Prairie  :  came  to  Wisconsiu  in  1848  ;  first 
located  at  Sugar  Creek  ;  removed  to  his  present  location  in  1850  ;  has  engaged  in  farming  and  mercantile 
business  since  he  came  to  the  State.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  M  W.  V.  I. ;  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  most  of  the  time  was  on  detached  service.  He  was  married,  in  November,  1864, 
to  Alvira  L.  Ballard,  daughter  of  Adam  and  L.  Ballard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whelan  are  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.     They  have  two  children — Albert  Charles  and  Lucius  Cary. 

FRANCIS  L.  WARNER,  farmer,  Sec.  24  ;  P.  0.  Deansville ;  came  to  Wisconsin  Nov.  10, 
1847  ;  born  in  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October,  1828  ;  son  of  Daniel  and  Mahetabel  Warner.  In  January, 
1850,  he  was  married  to  Catharine  Roe.  Mr.  Warner  served  during  the  late  rebellion  as  Sergeant  of  Co. 
H,  1st  W.  H.  A.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer,  and  was  for  four  years  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  have  four  children — 
Alice  J.,  Albert  L.,  Edith  M.  and  Edmund  H.  Mrs.  W.  is  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Cynthia  Roe.  Mr. 
W.  owns  350  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $12,000.     He  is  a  Republican. 

DAVID  WIIiDER,  retired  farmer;  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Dane  Co.,  having  came  to  Mad- 
ison in  December,  1838  ;  he  lived  there  till  the  spring  of  1839  ;  then  went  to  Mineral  Point  and  staid 
one  summer,  returning  to  Madison  again  in  the  fall :  in  the  spring  of  1840,  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  and, 
in  company  with  Jesse  Clark,  carried  the  mail  from  that  place  to  Madison,  he  taking  the  Milwaukee  end  of 
the  route  and  Clark  the  Madison  end,  meeting  at  the  half-way  house,  in  Jefferson  Co.  ;  he  went  on  horse- 
back, and  was  the  second  mail-carrier  on  that  route ;  in  the  fall  of  1840,  he  returned  to  Madison,  and 
staid  there  till  January,  1842  ;  then  went  to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  drove  a  breaking  team 
which  he  owned,  and  was  a  resident  of  that  town  up  to  May,  1877,  at  which  time  he  rented  his  farm  and 
removed  to  the  village  of  Sun  Prairie,  where  he  now  resides.  Was  married  in  Bristol,  in  October,  1844, 
to  Ruth  Nichols,  who  was  born  March  7,  1825,  in  Canada ;  her  father,  Sheldon  Nichols,  was  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island ;  came  from  Canada  to  the  town  of  Bristol  in  1842,  and  died  in  September,  1871,  at  the  age 
•of  84  years  and  11  months.  Mr.  Wilder  has  seven  children,  as  follows  :  Helen  S.,  George  W.  (married 
and  living  in  Bristol),  Howard  N.  (widower,  and  lives  in  Minnesota),  Hattie  (now  Mrs.  T.  L.  Waddell, 
■of  Freeport,  lU.j,  Esbon  W.  (single,  and  lives  in  Minnesota),  Phebe  J.  and  Carrie  E.  (at  home).  Mr. 
Wilder  was  born  in  Bristol,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  1815,  and  suggested  that  name  for  the  town  in 
which  he  lived  in  Wisconsin  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  they  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

E.  A,  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  residence  and  office  Sun  Prairie  Village  ;  is  a  native  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  born  March  3,  1817  ;  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College  of  Massachusetts  ;  his  diploma  is  dated  Nov.  2, 1842,  making  him  the  oldest  graduate  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  Dane  Co. ;  his  first  practice  was  in  his  native  county,  where  he  remained  till  1855  ;  then 
came  to  Wisconsin,  and  practiced  in  Madison  till  January,  1859,  when  he  located  in  Sun  Prairie,  where 
he  has  practiced  since,  except  when  in  the  army.  He  entered  the  service,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  12th  W.  V.  I.,  and  resigned  in  1862  on  account  of  rheumatism;  went  out  again,  in  the 
fall  of  1863,  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  36th  W.  V.  I. ;  was  pr6moted  to  Surgeon,  and  served  in  that 
■capacity  till  the  close  of  the  war;  on  ihe  25th  of  August,  1864,  he  entered  the  rebel  lines,  by  order  of 
Oen.  Hancock,  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  and  see  to  burying  the  dead  after  the  battle  of  "  Ream's  Sta- 
tion, Va.,"  at  a  temporary  hospital  erected  about  three  miles  from  the  fieldof  battle;  he  had  two  rebel 
surgeons  as  assistants,  one  of  whom  had  been  Surgeon  in  the  army  of  Gren.  Walker,  of  filibustering  fame  ;  the 
battle  was  fought  on  the  25th,  and  on  the  27th  he  performed  and  superintended  over  forty  capital  opera- 
tions between  sun  and  sun  ;  he  was  then  taken  to  Richmond,  and  stayed  in  Libby  Prison  about  a  week, 
when  he  was  sent  back  North  in  the  first  truce-boat  that  went  out,  but  the  twelve  men  who 
volunteered  to  go  with  him  were  all  detained  as  prisoners,  and  only  four  of  them  ever 
returned  North ;  his  Hospital  Steward,  Dr.  Hand,  a  graduate  of  Beloit  College,  who  was  one 
of  the  twelve,  died  of  starvation  at  Andersonville ;  while  the  Doctor  was  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  he  made  a  full 
report  of  his  operations  while  inside  the  rebel  lines,  to  Gen.  Hancock,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  him 
for  the  completeness  of  the  report,  which  is  now  on  file  at  Washington.  The  Doctor  pays  special  attention 
to  surgery,  and  excels  in  that  branch  of  his  practice.  In  addition  io  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  finds 
some  time  to  devote  to  literature,  having  written  several  pieces  of  poetry  of  considerable  merit.  Was  mar- 
ned  in  1839,  in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Mary  Newton,  of  his  native  county,  and  has  two  children  ;  his 
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son,  G.  B.  Woodward,  is  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Woodward  &  Stone,  of 
Watertown,  Wis.,  but  resides  in  Sun  Prairie,  and  .his  daughter.  Belle,  is  the  wife  of  George  Moloney,  Esq., 
of  Sun  Prairie.  Independent  in  politics,  and  attends  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  hia  wife  is  a  mem- 
ber. In  closing  this  biography  of  Dr.  Woodward,  it  is  but  fitting  to  state  that  he  is  largely  known  in  the 
State  through  his  poetical  writings,  in  which  he  has  earned  quite  a  reputation,  many  of  which  have  been 
published  by  the  press  of  this  county.  The  following  has  been  selected  from  his  many^  poems  for  inser- 
tion in  this  work  : 

[  Written,  by  request,  in  M.  Bailey's  album  fo'ir  days  before  her  deith.     She  hdi  lost  three  sisters  and  a  father  before.^ 

BY   JS.    A.    WOODWARD. 

When  the  cares  and  the  toils  of  my  life  had  oppressed, 

I  sat  in  a  garden  to  muse  and  to  rest. 

Beside  me  a  rose-tree  ;  which  planted  with  care 

Its  buds,  leaves  and  blossoms,  perfuming  the  air. 

I  said  I  would  here  make  a  quiet  retreat, 

Beholding  the  beauties,  inhaling  the  sweet, 

And  turn  from  the  world,  with  its  battles  and  strife, 

And  read,  in  the  blossoms,  a  lesson  of  life. 

Two  buds  of  much  promise,  so  lovely  and  pure, 

I  watched  with  deep  interest  to  see  them  mature. 

In  a  day  they  had  faded;  their  color  had  fled, 

On  the  bosom  of  earth  they  lay  withered  and  dead. 

On  a  beautiful  footstalk,  I  saw,  as  I  passed, 

A  rose  full  of  vigor  too  fragrant  to  last. 

A  storm  shook  it  rudely,  and  the  beautiful  gem 

Scattered  its  petals  and  fell  from  the  stem. 

Again  I  approached  it,  almost  in  despair, 

To  behold,  since  I  left,  more  of  vacancy  there ; 

For  one  parent  stalk,  the  first  shoot  of  its  birth. 

Was  snatched  from  its  partner  and  torn  from  the  earth. 

Yet  there  is  a  fair  one  I  said  would  remain, 

I  can  visit  and  feast  on  its  beauties  again. 

I  turned  to  behold,  it,  when  this,  fairest  of  all, 

Was  blighted,  and  withered,  and  ready  to  fall. 

In  viewing  the  wreck  of  the  leaves  as  they  lay, 

I  could  not  but  weep  at  such  early  decay. 

"  Weep  not,"  said  the  gard'ner,  "for  the  flowers  that  have  left 

Are  but  changed  in  condition,  not  smothered  in  death  ; 

Their  life  does  not  molder  beneath  the  green  sod. 

They  are  simply  transplanted  in  the  garden  of  God." 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  of  other  of  his  poems,  or  that  we  had  not  obtained  them  in  time 
to  have  inserted  them  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  literature  and  poetry  of  the  county. 
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HON.  MATHEW  ANDERSON,  practical  farmer  and  fancy-stock  breeder,  Sees.  26  and 
2Y ;  P.  0.  Pine  Bluff.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  native  of  Londonderry,  and  was  born  in  1822  ;  he 
is  a  son  of  George  Anderson  and  Jane  McKee  ;  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  parents,  in  1834;  then  to 
Ohio  in  1847,  and  then  to  Wisconsin  in  1860,  having  previonsly  came  on  and  bought  the  land  in  1853. 
In  1847,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  C.  Harner,  of  Ohio,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living  in  Wisconsin — David,  just  graduated  at  Lodi,  and  is  assisting  on  the  farm  ;  Charlotte,  married  to 
Mr.  Peter  Kehl,  the  miller  of  Lodi,  and  Mary  Belle,  married  to  John  W.  Anderson,  and  resides  at  Ken- 
dall, Monroe  Co.,  Wis.  Mrs.  Mathew  Anderson  died  March  30,  1880,  and  her  remains  were  taken  to 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  to  the  family  burying-ground,  Mr.  Anderson  being  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
cemetery  association ;  she  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  pure  Christian,  a 
faithful  wife  and  mother,  and  a  kind  neighbor ;  she  was  not  only  a  great  loss  to  her  family,  but  the  whole 
community  were  mourning ;  she  was  cheerful  and  resigned  to  the  last,  never  murmuring,  accepting  the 
grim  messenger  with  a  smile.  Mr.  Anderson  has  been  a  very  active  man  in  politics  and  scientific  and 
practical  farming ;  he  received  a  common-school  education  ;  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  March  9, 
1822;  was  elected  Mayor  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  and  member  of  the  City  Council  in  1857,  1858,  and 
1859 ;  was  Chairman  of  Town  Board  of  Cross  Plains  in  1861  and  1867 ;  was  appointed  Postmaster  at 
Pine  Bluff  from  1865  to  1868  ;  has  been  President  of  the  Dane  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  last  six 
years;  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1871,  and  to  the  Senate  for  the  year  1878,  with  no  organized  op- 
position, receiving  1,958  votes;  and  then  again  to  the  Senate  for  1879,  and  re-elected  for  1880  and  1881. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  a  Democrat ;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  370  acres,  with  almost  every  convenience,  worth 
$20,000,  adapted  to  both  stock  and  grain,  and  is  considered  to  be  about  the  best  farmer  in  Dane  Co. ;  he  is 
enterprising  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  respected  by  all  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances  ;  a  thor- 
ough gentleman,  liberal  and  kind  to  his  help,  he  has  all  the  improved  machinery,  feeds  stock  quite  exten- 
sively, and,  in  fact,  is  admitted  by  all  his  neighbors  to  be  a  great  acquisition- in  any  neighborhood. 

CHARLES  H.  ARLAXD,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  11  ;  P.  0.  Cross'Plains.  Mr.  Ar- 
land  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1846,  with  his  parents,  from  England ;  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and 
Ann  Arland,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town  ;  he  was  born  in  England,"  in  1842.  He 
has  been  married  twice ;  the  first  time  to  Miss  Addie  Dodge,  by  whom  he  had  one  child — Charles  0.,  born 
in  1879.  He  was  married  the  second  time  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Hodgson,  a  native  of  England,  by  whom  he 
has  had  three  children — George  H.,  aged  4  years  ;  Nettie  B.,  aged  3,  and  Lizzie,  aged  1  year.  Mr.  Ar- 
land is  a  Republican ;  all  arc  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  lately  taken  up  lands 
in  Dakota,  where  he  intends  moving ;  he  is  a  thorough  business  man,  and  reliable  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

JOHN  BAER,  deceased  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  settled  in  Milwaukee, 
and  then  came  direct  to  Cross  Plains  ;  he  was  born  in  North  Germany,  March  15,  1809  ;  died  August  18, 
1877.  In  1 858,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Pollenbeck,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  all  living  in  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Baer  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  community,  always  taking  an  active  part  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  county  ;  in  church  and  school  affairs  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  place;  his  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Baer,  carries  on  the  mercantile  business  just  the  same,  with  help 
of  her  family,  and  has  proven  herself  to  be  a  first-class  business  woman  ;  they  carry  a  large  general  stock, 
and  do  a  large  trade  ;  the  store  and  farms  are  valuable.  All  the  family  belong  to  the  German  Catholic 
Church  of  Cross  Plains^ 

JAMES  BARLOW,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sees.  17  and  20 ;  P.  0.  Pine  Bluff ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  located  on  Sugar  River ;  he  remained  there  two  years,  and  then 
located  where  he  now  lives ;  he  was  born  in  Cheshire,  England,  in  1822 ;  a  son  of  John  Barlow  and  Mary 
Wild,  natives  of  England.  Mr.  Barlow  has  been  married  twice  ;  the  first  wife's  name  was  Elizabeth  Mor- 
row, by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  now  lives  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa;  second  wife's  name,  Mary  A.  Brown, 
"J  whom  he  has  two  daughters — Clarissa,  aged  15 ;  Estella,  aged  13.  Mr.  Barlow  has  a  beautiful  farm  of 
^00  acres,  valued  at  $6,000  ;  there  is  a  living  spring  on  the  place,  noted  for  its  mineral  qualities.  Mr. 
Barlow  is  a  Republican  ;  never  would  accept  of  an  office.  Member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has 
always  been  a  hard  worker,  and  now  richly  deserves  his  beautiful  home. 
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SYIiVESTER  BELL,  farmer,  Sec.  10;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains;  Mr.  Bell  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  town  ;  was  a  native  of  England,  and  came  to  Cross  Plains  in  1844,  and  located  on  the  old  home- 
stead, where  his  widow  still  lives;  he  died  Jan.  21,  1870.  James  Bell  runs  the  farm.  James  married 
Annselena  Paull,  in  1877,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — James  H.,  born  July  13,  1878  ;  Charles  E. 
born  Nov.  15, 1879  ;  James  is  a  good  farmer  and  business  man.  Republican  in  politics.  The  farm  eon- 
tains  160  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  valued  at  $3,500. 

F.  A.  BOLLICir,  farmer  and  stook-raiser.  Sees.  6  and  7  ;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains.  Mr.  BoUig  is  about 
the  earliest  Grerman  settler  in  Cross  Plains;  he  came  Oct.  16,  1854,  direct  from  Germany,  and  settled  where 
he  now  lives ;  bought  his  land  from  the  Government ;  he  is  a  son  of  P.  A,  and  Elizabeth  Bollig,  and  was 
born  April  11,  1812.  He  married  Elizabeth  Garlanburg,  by  whom  he  has  six  children,  five  boys  and  one 
girl ;  two  are  living  in  Minnesota,  and  one  in  Iowa,  the  other  two  in  Wisconsin.  The  whole  family  belong 
to  the  German  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Bollig  is  a  Democrat;  he  has  been  Treasurer  of  school  district  for* 
three  years,  also  Treasurer  of  Church  Society ;  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  340  acres,  valued  at  $5,000. 

C.  A.  BBEIVDLEJB,  blacksmith  and  machine  repairer.  Cross  Plains ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  and  located  at  Cross  Plains  in  1865,  where  he  has  since  been  in  business  ;  he  is  a  son  o 
Anthony  and  Sophia  Brendler.  In  1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Thomas,  by  whom  he  has  five 
children,  all  living.  Mr.  Brendler  was  all  through  tTie  war;  he  enlisted  in  1861,  in  the  2d  Mo.  V.  I.,  Co.  I, 
under  Gen.  Lyon  ;  served  four  months',  then  enlisted  in  3d  W.  V,  C,  and  remained  until  the  war 
was  over,  then  re-enlisted  as  a  veteran  volunteer.  Republican  in  politics.  A  thorough  business  man,  and 
one  that  can  be  depended  upon ;  has  a  first-class  business,  has  all  the  improved  machinery,  and  pays  espec- 
ial attention  to  shoeing  horses  ;  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  has  held  the 
office  of  District  Clerk  for  nine  years, 

M.  BBEXDLEB,  proprietor  of  the  "Brendler  House;"  Cross  ^^lains ;  is  a  son  of  Martin  and 
Magdalene  Brendler,  and  was  born  in  Germany  in  1819  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
and  first  stopped  at  Milwaukee,  then  located  a  farm  in  Sauk  County  ;  sold  that  and  built  the  stone  block, 
in  partnership,  that  adjoins  the  mill,  and,  in  1867,  he  built  the  hotel  which  he  now  occupies.  His  first 
wife's  name  was  Julia  Grassier,  who  died  Oct.  7,  1859.  .  He  was  married  to  Miss  Eleanor  Brendler,  by 
whom  he  has  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — four  daughters  at  home,  and  a  son  at  Boscobel.  Otto 
Brendler  is  a  young  man  only  17  years  old,  and  is  operator  and  clerk  at  Boscobel,  and  fills  the  place  with 
honor ;  he  is  a  young  man  of  first-class  business  qualifications.  Mr.  Brendler  is  thoroughly  Americanized, 
and  takes  great  interest  in  educational  affairs ;  has  given  his  children  all  the  opportunities  possible,  and 
believes  in  letting  them  follow  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  regarding  religious  matters,  he  himself 
being  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  ;  he  lived  in  Austria  ten  years,  and,  in  1848,  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Guards  defending  the  city  of  Vienna  against  the  aristocratic  party.  In  politics,  he  is  Democratic ;  his 
hotel  is  a  resort  for  traveling  men,  and  noted  far  and  wide  as  being  the  best  hotel  on  the  line,  not  excepting 
any  in  the  cities ;  is  an  honest  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  commands  the  respect  of  the 
entire  community. 

MARY  BREWNAN,  farmer.  Sec.  16  ;  P.  0.  Pine  Bluff;  is  the  widow  of  William  Brennen, 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1851,  and  always  had  resided  in  Cross  Plains  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Ft.  Rice  while  he  was  in  the  service  ;  he  was  a  member  of  Co.  E,  50th  W.  V.  I. 
Mrs.  Brennan  rents  her  farm  and  lives  on  the  same  with  her  two  youngest  daughters.  They  are  all  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  Mrs.  B.  is  a  native  of  County  Monahan,  Ireland,  and  she  was  born  in 
1830  ;  she  has  had  four  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin  ;  she  has  a  40-acre  farm,  valued  at  $800,  well 
located  and  adapted  to  stock  and  grain. 

JOHN  BROPHY,  farmer  and  stock,  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Cross  Plains ;  bought  the  farm  he  now  lives  on  in  1866 ;  he  is  a  son  of  James 
and  Catherine  Brophy,  and  was  born  in  Queens  Co.,  Ireland,  in  1 831.  In  1854,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
Shea,  a  native  of  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  five  children,  all  living  ;  four  at  home,  and  Catherine,  who  mar- 
ried Dennis  Connell,  and  lives  at  Madison ;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  92  acres,  valued  at  $3,000,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  slope  of  the  Black  Earth  Valley,  with  a  fine  view,  and  a  portion  of  the  farm  is  on  the 
table-land  above  the  bluffs.  Mr.  Brophy  has  been  a  prominent  man  in  all  public  and  educational  affairs ; 
he  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  is  at  present  Justice  of  the  Peace;  is  a  Democrat,  and  belongs 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

M.  BROSIVIHAN,  traveling  freight  agent  for  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  Wisconsin ;  P.  0. 
Whitewater,  Wis.  " 
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LAWRENCE  BYRNE,  fanner,  Sees.  4  and  6,  and  section  boss  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  K.  K. ;  P. 

0.  Cross  Plains ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1851,  and  located  in  Waukesha  ;  he  has  worked  all  over 
the  line  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  from  Milwaukee  to  the  river,  and  settled  in  Cross  Plains  in  1856  ;  he  is  a 
native  of  Wicklow  Co.,  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  1819;  is  a  son  of  James  and  Catherine.  In  1861,  he  was 
married  to  Johanna  Keaney,  of  Cross  Plains,  a  native  of  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  five  daughters,  all  living 
at  home.  The  family  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  Mr.  Byrne  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  80 
acres  right  adjoining  the  village,  valued  at  $2,500,  and  another  80  in  Sec.  6,  worth  $2,500 ;  Mr.  Byrne 
commands  the  respect  of  the  community,  and  the  railroad  company  place  implicit  confidence  in  him. 

WILliIAM  CUIiliAlf,  general  merchant,  blacksmith  and  veterinary  surgeon,  Pine  Bluffs;  is 
a  son  of  William  Cullan  and  Catharine  Morrison  ;  was  born  in  County  Leitrim,  Ireland,  April  21,  1839  ; 
came  to  America  in  1845,  and  located  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  four  years,  then  came  to 
Wisconsin  and  located  at  the  town  of  Springdale ;  in  the  spring  of  1849,  he  embarked  in  farmipg;  sold 
farm  and  moved  to  Pine  Bluff  in  1861,  where  he  still  continues.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1857,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Dunn,  by  whom  he  has  "seven  children  living,  having  lost  three — William,  born 
Dec.  10,  1859;  Joseph,  born  Oct.  22,  1865;  Francis,  born  Sept.  9,  1868  ;  John,  born  Oct.  11,  1870; 
James,  born  Dec.  18,  1872 ;  Annie,  born  Sept.  28,  1876  ;  Louis,  born  Aug.  21,  1878 ;  William  attends 
mostly  to  the  store,  and  he  is  a  first-class  business  man  ;  they  keep  a  full  assortment  of  first-class  goods, 
and  a  child  can  get  used  as  well  as  a  grown  person  ;  Mr.  Cullan  attends  to  the  blacksmith  shop  ;  makes  a 
specialty  of  shoeing  horses  and  putting  up  medicines ;  he  is,  probably,  as  good  a  veterinary  surgeon  as 
there  is  in  the  county ;  they  keep  a  full  line  of  medicines  and  drugs,  and  the  low  prices  and  courteous 
treatment  they  give  their  customers,  go  to  show  that  merit  will  win;  he  has  a  fine  property  of  11  acres, 
shop,  dwelling,  double  stone  store  and  dancing  hall  overhead,  valued  at  $6,000  ;  Mr.  Cullan  and  son  are 
enterprising,  energetic  and  thorough  business  men.  Democratic  in  principles,  and  are  members  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

W.  J.  DAHMEN,  general  merchant  and  attorney  at  law.  Cross  Plains.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  located  at  Milwaukee  ;  he  came  to  Cross  Plains  in 
the  summer  of  1857,  and  embarked  in  the  grain  business,  which  he  followed  for  two  years  ;  he  was  then 
appointed  Postmaster,  which  office  he  held  for  six  years  ;  in  1859,  went  into  the  mercantile  business,  which 
he  has  followed  ever  since  successfully  ;  he  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  was  born  in  1836,  a  son  of  Christian 
and  Helen  Dahmen,  of  frermany.  In  1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  E.  Sandganger,  now  dead, 
by  whom  he  has  four  children,  all  living  at  home.  In  1880,  he  was  married  again,  to  Miss  Anna  M. 
Wagner ;  Mr.  Dahman  and  family  are  members  of  the  German  Catholic  Church  ;  he  is  a  Democrat.  He 
carries  a  general  stock  of  goods  to  the  amount  of  14,000,  and  does  a  first-class  business;  is  a  man  of  me- 
dium height,  light  complexion,  happy  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  a  leader  in  all  public  affairs,  a  first- 
class  business  man  and  justly  merits  his  large  trade ;  he  has  considerable  property  in  the  county ;  his 
double  stone  store,  which  he  occupies,  is  valued  at  $3,000 ;  142  acres  in  Sees.  9  and  10,  valued  at  $2,500, 
and  a  store  at  the  station,  besides  other  Western  lands  ;  When  Mr.  Dahmen  first  came  to  this  county  he 
was  a  general  counselor  for  his  countrymen,  and  finally  worked  into  a  law  library  and  practice  ;  his  judg- 
ment is  good,  and  he  has  a  natural  ability  and  liking  for  the  business ;  he  also  takes  great  interest  in  edu- 
cational affairs ;  his  children's  names  and  ages  are  as  follows:  Christian  0.,  born  Dec.  16,  1865  ;  Peter 
J.,  born  March  20,  1867  ;  Helena,  born  Sept.  16,  1869  ;  Gerhard  H.,  born  May  25,  1873. 

JOSEPH  EHRIIAN,  butcher;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of 
1878,  and  located  at  Madison  ;  came  to  Cross  Plains  in  the  spring  of  1880  and  opened  a  meat  market;  he 
is  a  son  of  George  and  Mary  Ehrman,  and  was  born  at  Baden  Baden  in  1836  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church  ;  has  three  chiHren,  all  at  home  ;  he  pays  the  highest  cash  price  for  all  stock,  and 
peddles  in  all  the  townships  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  ;  is  wide  awake  and  enterprising,  and  is  a  good 
business  man  ;  Democrat. 

(GEORGE  ELL.  WOOD,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sees.  18  and  19 ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth.  Mr. 
Ellwood  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1856  from  Ohio  ;  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Dorothy  EUwood,  of 
England;  he  was  born  in  1846.  In  1876,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Victoria  Howery,  of  Cross  Plains,  by  whom 
he  has  three  children— Charles  D.  Elwood,  born  Feb.  18,  1877  ;  Sarah,  born  Jan.  30,  1879  ;  Clarence  W., 
bom  May  27, 1880.  He  has  a  fine  farm  'of  140  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  valued  at  $2,500.  Mr. 
Billwood  runs  his  own  farm.  He  is  conservative  in  politics ;  is  a  good  practical  farmer,  and  a  man  that 
can  be  depended  upon. 

ANDREW  ERRICKSON,  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth;  born  in  Norway  in  1847; 
'8  a  .ion  of  Errick  and  Clara  Anderson  ;  married  Mary  Oleson,  of  Vermont,  by  whom  he  has  four  children — 
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Ida,  born  Aug.  23,  1872  ;  Betsey,  born  June  27,  1874;  Clara,  born  Jan.  3,  1877  ;  Otelia,  born  May  28, 
1880.  They  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  Mr.  Erriokson  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853; 
purchased  the  farm  he  now  lives  on  in  1878,  valued  at  $1,200.     Mr.  Erriokson  is  a  Eepublican. 

RICHARD  FARREIili,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Pine  BTuff;  is  a  son  of  Timothy  Parrell  and  Mar- 
garette  Cullahan,  both  of  Tipperary  Co.,  town  of  Kare,  Ireland.  Mr.  Farrell  has  seven  children,  all  living 
at  home,  excepting  Timothy,  who  is  married,  and  lives  on  a  farm  adjoining ;  Timothy,  aged  26  ;  Marga- 
rette,  23  ;  John,  22  ;  James,  16;  Ellen,  14  ;  Michael  9,  and  Agnes,  7.  Mr.  Parrell  located  first  in  Dane 
Co.;  never  has  never  been  an  office  seeker ;  has' given  his  children  a  good  schooling  and  worked  hard. 
They  are  all  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  married  Ann  Casey,  daughter  of  John  Casey 
and  Ann  Berry. 

F.  X.  FREDRICK,  Postmaster  and  harness  manufacturer.  Cross  Plains  ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  the  spring  of  1860  and  located  at  Waukesha,  where  he  remained  one  year  ;  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he 
removed  to  Cross  Plains  and  opened  a  harness-shop.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster  July  1,  1871,  which 
office  he  still  holds ;  he  is.  a  Director  in  the  public  school,  and  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  educa- 
tional affairs.  He  is  a  son  of  P.  X.  Fredrick  and  Mary  J.  Meyer ;  was  born  in  Germany  in  1837.  In 
1861,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Bentzmiller,  by  whom  he  has  five  children — Mary  Josephine  (bora 
Jan.  10,  1864),  Elizabeth  (born  Feb.  16,  1867),  Mary  F.  (born  Sept.  25,' 1871),  Robert  B.  (born  Oct. 
18,  1872)  and  Susan  A.  (born  Oct.  23,  1876).  Mr.  Fredrick  carries  a  fine  line  of  harness,  hardware  and 
all  kinds  of  fancy  goods  belonging  to  the  trade,  also  a  large  stock  of  ready-made  work ;  runs  oa  an  average 
two  men  ;  he  learned  his  trade  in  Ohio,  and  has  worked  in  eight  different  States ;  there  were  only  two  or 
three  dwellings  in  the  place  when  he  came  here  ;  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  careful  management, 
he  has  built  himself  up  a  lucrative  trade,  which  he  richly  deserves  ;  he  is  very  enterprising,  and  in.  all  pub- 
lic affairs  which  tend  to  elevate  and  improve,  he  is  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  In  politics,  he  is 
generally  Conservative. 

H.  GARFOOT,  farmer,  thrasher,  and  stock-raiser,  Sees.  21  and  16;  is  a  son  of  William  and 
Mary  Garfoot,  old  settlers;  first  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850  ;  was  born  in  England  in  1850.  April  23, 
1878,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Williamson,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — Birdie  (born  Feb.  25, 
1879)  and  Leonard  (born  April  8,  1880).  Mr.  Garfoot  is  a  first-class  farmer  and  business  man  ;  he  runs 
a  thrashing  machine  and  huUer,  and  is  paying  considerable  attention  to  fancy  stock ;  he  is  owner  of  the 
celebrated  "  French  Surprise,"  stallion  ;  he  has  a  fine  farm  of  120  acres,  worth  $3,000. 

JOHIIf  GARFOOT,  farmer  and  thrasher,  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains.  Mr.  Garfoot  is  a  son 
■of  William  and  Mary  Garfoot,  and  was  born  in  England  April  12,1845.  In  1862,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  Simpson,  by  whom  he  has  seven  children — Ira  N.  (born  March  31,  1866),  Eva  A.  (born  Dec. 
23,  1868),  James  W.  (born  Nov.  27,  1870),  Alvah  H.  (born  Dee.  17,  1872),  Ralph  J.  (born  Sept.  23, 
1874),  Addie  B.  (born  Dec.  13,  1876)  and  Mary  E.  (born  March  16,  1879).  Mr.  Garfoot  has  been 
School  Clerk  for  nine  years ;  is  a  great  reader  and  energetic  and  enterprising.  Was  in  Co.  C,  30th  W.  V.  I. ; 
enlisted  in  1864  and  was  mustered  out  in  1865.  Is  a  Republican.  Has  a  fine  farm  of  80  acres,  nicely 
located,  and  valued  at  $2,500. 

WIIililAM  E.  GARFOOT,  farmer,  Sec.  7  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1851, 
when  but  a  boy  ;  he  was  born  in  England  in  1847.  May  24,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Haynes,  of  Cross  Plains,  by  whom  he  has  one  child — Frank  W.,  born  Nov.  22.  1879.  Mr.  Garfoot  is  a 
«on  of  William  and  Mary  Garfoot,  old  pioneers  of  the  township ;  Mrs.  Garfoot  is  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Ann  Haynes,  also  old  settlers.     Mr.  Garfoot  is  a  Republican.     P.  0.  Cross  Plains. 

WILiIilAlI  GARFOOT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser ;  Sees.  8  and  9  ;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains.  This 
old  pioneer  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1851,  and  located  on  Sec.  21;  he  bought  the  place  where 
he  now  lives  in  1872;  he  was  born  in  Rutland  Co.,  the  middle  of  England,  in  1813 :  a  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Garfoot.  In  1844,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Bessell,  a  native  of  England,  by  whom  he  has 
seven  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin — John,  born  April  12,  1845;  William  E.,  born  Sept.  16,  1847; 
Henry  R..  born  Aug.  21,  1850  ;  Lizzie  M.,  born  May  15,  1854;  Sarah  A.  and  Mary  J.  (twins),  born 
Oct.  7,  1858  ;  George  W.,  born  May  20,  1861  ;  Birdie  E.  died  June  15,  1871,  at  the  age  of  7  years  and 
5  months.  Mr.  Garfoot  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  both -common  and  Sunday  schools  ;  he  has  held 
offices  in  both ;  passed  through  a  great  variety  of  hardships;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  1^0  acres, adapted 
to  stock  and  grain,  valued  at  $3,500.     He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

KE YRAN  GORMAN,  farmer  and  stock-raiser ;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a  son  of  James  Gorman  and   Catharine  Lawler,  and  was  born  in  King's  Co.,  Ireland,  Dec.  22, 
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1821 :  he  left  Ireland  Feb.  1,  1849,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  July  4,  and  located  at  Middleton  in  1856, 
and  then  moved  on  to  the  farm  where  he  now  lives  in  1861.  In  1856,  he  was  married  at  Madison  to 
Catharine  Phalen,  by  whom  he  has  eight  children,  all  living  at  home,  assisting  in  running  the  farm — 
Mary,  born  Dec.  13,  1856  ;  Catharine,  born  April  5,  1858  ;  James,  born  July  19,  1859  ;  Ann,  born  Sept. 
19,  1860;  Ellen  and  Reran  (twins),  born  Oct.  21,  1862  ;  Michael,  born  Oct.  10,  1869  ;  Margarette  H., 
born  Nov.  5,  1873.  Mr.  Gorman  has  a  beautiful  farm,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  every  field  well 
watered,  and  no  waste  land  to  speak  of,  situated  parallel  with  and  adjoining  the  village,  worth  $75  to  $100 
per  acre,  and  he  is  considered  as  good  a  farmer  as  there  is  in  the  valley  ;  an  upright  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  believes  in  paying  his  debts ;  has  always  been  a  hard  worker,  and  richly  merits  his  beautilul 
home  and  pleasant  family  ;  he  is  beside  a  great  reader,  and  is  well  posted  on  general  topics  and  ancient  his- 
tory. Is  a  Greenbacker ;  believes  legal  tender  should  circulate,  as  it  is  of  more  benefit  to  the  laboring  class. 
The  whole  family  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  i 

JAMES  HAYNES,  farmer  and  stock-raiser;  Sec.  5;  Mr.  Haynes  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Haynes,  of  England,  where  he  was  born  in  1832 ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and 
located  in  the  Black  Earth  Valley  ;  bought  the  farm  he  now  lives  on  in  1866  ;  in  1858  he  was  married  to 
Miss-  Jane  J.  Sams,  by  whom  he  has  nine  children— Edward  J.,  born  Aug.  20,  1859  ;  Nellie  0.,  born 
Nov.  8,  1860;  Mary  J.,  born  Feb.  26,  1862;  Thomas  B.,  born  Jan.  9,  ISe'i;  Sarah  M.,born  Feb.  27, 
1866 ;  Lillian  J.,  born  Feb.  14,  1870  ;  Anne  E.,  born  June  6, 1873 ;  John  S.,  born  July  31,  1875 ;  Emma 
B.,  born  Jan.  13,  1878.  Mr.  Haynes  has  one  of  the  richest  farms  in  the  valley,  of  240  acres,  worth 
^8,500  ;  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  school  and  public  affairs  ;  has  been  School  Clerk  ever  since  1867, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  town  of  Berry,  and  member  of  Board  of  Cross  Plains ;  is  a  Republican  in 
politics ;  himself,  wife  and  daughters  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Black  Earth  ;  he  is  a  first-class 
farmer  and  business  man.     P.  0.  Black  Earth. 

EIHLTL  O.  HERBfGr,  miller ;  Cross  Plains.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Wisconsin 
in  1857  ;  he  is  a  son  of  Gustavo  and  Theresa  Hering,  of  Cross  Plains  ;  March  15,  1879,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Augusta  Prion,  of  Pheasant  Branch,  whose  father  is  a  large  land-owner ;  Mr.  Hering  went  to  school 
until  he  was  17  years  old,  and  then  run  the  mill  for  his  father  from  1871  to  January,  1880,  when  he  took 
full  charge  of  it  himself,  and  has  run  it  very  successfully,  drawing  trade  from  far  and  near ;  the  mill  is  a 
four  run  of  stone,  three-story,  stone,  and  one  of  the  best  mills  in  the  county ;  they  have  all  the  modern 
improvements.  Mr.  Hering  belongs  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church  ;  in  politics  he  is  conservative ;  a 
young  man  of  thorough  business  qualifications,  and  his  genial  and  affable  manners  and  strict  integrity 
oombined,  bespeak  for  him  a  bright  future. 

PAUIi  HINRICHS,  station  agent  and  lumber  dealer ;  Cross  Plains;  was  born  in  Berry,  Dane 
Co.,  Wis.,  in  1857  ;  is  a  son  of  Charles  Hinriohs,  the  merchant,  at  Madison  ;  mother's  name  was  Augusta 
Rieck ;  he  has  been  connected  with  the  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  for  the  last  eight  years  ;  has  lived  in 
the  city  of  Madison  most  of  his  life  ;  first  commenced  as  operator  at  Madison,  then  at  Eagle,  then  at  gen- 
eral train  dispatcher's  ofiBoe  in  Milwaukee,  was  appointed  agent  at  Cross  Plains  in  1880.  July  1,  1880, 
he  purchased  the  two  lumber  yards  at  Cross  Plains,  and  is  adding  a  new  stock,  which  will  make  it  as  good 
an  assorted  yard  as  there  is  on  the  line.  He  is  an  unusually  good  business  man — commands  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  railroad  corporation  and  the  community  at  large,  and  richly  deserves  his  growing  trade. 
Medium  height,  light  complexion  and  a  cheerful  disposition  ;  is  an  unmarried  man,  and  in  politics  Demo- 
cratic. 

ANDREW  J.  HOWERY,  farmer.  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  Pine  Bluff;  is  a  nativeof  Virginia,  where 
he  was  born  in  1835  ;  a  son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth  Howery ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849.  In  1865,  he 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Carden,  of  Cross  Plains,  by  whom  he  has  four  children ;  he  has  a  fine  farm  of 
100  acres,  which  is  worth  $4,000.  Mr.  Howery  is  a  Democrat.  He  runs  his  own  farm,  with  the  help  of 
his  boys,  and  is  a  first-class  farmer. 

_  JOHN  HOWERY,  P.  0.  Black  Earth,  Sec.  19  ;  this  old  pioneer  came  to  Wisconsin,  in  the 
sprmg  of  1845,  from  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in  1822  ;  is  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Catharine  Howery,  of 
Montgomery  Co. ;  he  first  located  near  Pine  Bluff,  and  stayed  there  until  1852  ;  sold  out,  and  then  bought 
where  he  now  lives ;  married  first  time  in  Wisconsin  to  Ellen  Howery,  of  Virginia,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children ;  married  second  time  to  Miss  Polly  Trevett,  from  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  two  children ;  the 
children  all  live  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  sons  assist  in  running  the  farm.  Mr.  Howery  has  240  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  about  $5,000  ;  he  has  just  completed  a  two-story  framehouse ;  the  farm  is  well  adapted  to  grain 
and  stock.      Mr.  Howery  is  a  Democrat  in  politics  ;  is  about  the  oldest  citizen  living  in  Cross  Plains  ;  has 
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been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Constable  one  year,  and  Pathmaster  two  or  three  years 
Mr.  Howery  takes  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  ;  is  a  genial  gentleman  of  the  old  Virginia  stamp. 

CARL  JACOB!',  general  merchant,  Cross  Plains  ;  is  a  native  of  North  Germany ;  a  son  of  Carl  and 
Wilhelmina  Jacobi,  and  was  born,  in  1846 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  direct  from  Germany,  in  1869,  and  located 
at  Black  Earth,  and  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business ;  came  to  Cross  Plains  in  1872,  where  he  still 
continues  in  business.  In  1872,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emmelie  Hinrichs,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Hin- 
richs,  the  merchant,  of  Madison,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — Richard,  aged  7,  and  Laura,  aged  4.  Mr. 
Jacobi  is  one  of  the  best  merchants  in  the  Black  Earth  Valley  ;  carries  a  stock  of  about  $6,000,  and  keeps 
it  up  in  first-class  shape  ;  a  full  assortment  of  everything.  Mr.  Jacobi  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
Cross  Plains  Produce  Market  Company,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Institution  ;  it  was  composed  of  a  club 
of  nine,  who  erected  a  large  warehouse ;  they  run  it  themselves  for  a  number  of  years,  and  now  rent  the 
same.     In  connection  with  his  large  stock,  he  carries  a  general  assortment  of  furniture. 

THOMAS  RWITDSOBT  LEE,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth  ;  is  the 
oldest  Norwegian  settler  in  the  township;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849;  he  is  a  son  of  Knud  Gilbertson 
Lee,  and  was  born  in  Norway  in  1831.  In  1854,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Knudson,  of  Blue  Mounds, 
by  whom  he  has  five  children — Annie,  born  July  27,  1857  ;  Knud,  born  March  31, 1853 ;  Christian,  born 
Sept.  17,  1850;  Severt,  born  Feb.  27,  1847;  Mattie,  born  March  11,  1870.  Mr.  Knudson  has  a  fine 
farm  in  Cross  Plains,  worth  $4,000,  and  another  in  Vermont  valued  at  $1,200  ;  he  is  a  self  made  man, 
having  worked  himself  up  without  any  help ;  he  speculates  some  in  stock  ;  is  a  good  business  man  and  a 
first-class  farmer.     Republican  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church. 

liDWARD  l/AMPMAX,  general  merchant.  Cross  Plains;  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin;  a  son  of 
Stephen  Lampman  and  Elenor  Graves;  was  born  in  Dane  Co.,  Jan.  24,  1851.  He  was  married,  at 
Cross  Plains,  in  1875,  to  Miss  Mary  Philippi ;  they  have  one  child — Sadie,  born  Nov.  1,1877.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  business  for  fourteen  years,  first  with  his  father ;  in  the  year  1874, 
he  embarked  for  himself,  and  has  carried  it  on  successfully  ever  since;  a  glance  at  his  store,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  keeps  his  stock,  will  convince  you  at  once  that  he  is  a  first-class  business  man  ;  he  carries  a  full 
assortment  of  everything,  and  has  a  good  trade,  which  his  manner  of  doing  business  and  genial  manners 
warrant.     He  is  a  thorough  Republican. 

STEPHEX  IjAMPMAJf,  retired  farmer.  Cross  Plains;  born  in  Swanton,  Franklin  Co., 
Vt.,  in  1806,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  October  20,  1849,  and  located  his  farm  of  240  acres,  which  he  still 
owns,  lying  in  the  towns  of  Middleton  and  Cross  Plains.  March  23,  1844,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Warren,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — Edward  Lampman,  the  merchant ;  and  Miss  Millie  A.  Lampman, 
who  lives  at  home.  Mr.  Lampman  is  a  son  of  Stephen  and  Eleanor  Lampman.  Mrs.  Lampman  was 
born  in  Fairfield,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1811,  a  daughter  of  Barnabas  Graves  and  Abigail  Goff,  of  the 
Puritan  stock  who  came  over  in  the  May  Flower.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lampman  retain  their  memories,  and 
can  relate  early  incidents  as  if  they  happened  but  yesterday.     Their  farm  is  valued  at  $7,000. 

WILHELM  L.OEHRER,  farmer.  Sees.  15  and  22  ;  P.  0.  Pine  Bluff;  born  in  Prussia  in 
1808,  a  son  of  Hobart  and  Gertrude  Loehrer.  In  1831,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Barnish,  of  Ger- 
many, by  whom  he  has  five  children,  three  boys  and  two  girls,  all  living  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  the  first 
German  settler  in  Pine  Bluff.  A  Democrat  in  politics.  Member  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  and 
believes  in  paying  his  debts.     Has  447  acres  of  choice  land,  worth  $11,000.  ' 

THOMAS  McAULEY,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Pine  Bluff;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
summer  of  1850,  and  located  near  Pine  Bluff;  remained  there  ten  years,  and  moved  on  the  farm  he  now 
occupies  in  1860;  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  1827;  father's  name,  John 
McAuley ;  mother's,  Ann  Crow.  In  1854,  he  was  married  to  Bridget  Quigley,  by  whom  he  has  five 
children— Mary  Ann,  born  Feb.  3,  1855  ;  Kate,  July  3,  1856  ;  John,  March  4,  1859  ;  Elizabeth,  Sept. 
17,  1861 ;  Peter,  April  20,  1863.  Mr.  McAuley  has  a  nice  farm  of  80  acres,  well  located,  and  valued  at 
$2,500.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  the  family  all  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Runs  his  own 
place  with  the  help  of  children. 

J.  MARKINCjt,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  1  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1852,  and 
located  where  he  now  lives;  he  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  was  born  Jan.  1,  1831,  a  son  of  Adolph  and 
Madalena.  In  1857,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Gilletts,  by  whom  he  has  three  children — Adolph, 
aged  20  ;  Madalena,  18  ;  Margarette,  16.  Mr.  Marking  has  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  in  'Sees.  1  and  11, 
worth  $4,000.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Roadmaster  two  years.  Belongs  to  German  Catholic  Church. 
Democrat  in  politics.  Has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  town  affairs  ;  is  a  good  farmer  and  business 
man. 
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CATHERIJfE  MILIiS  MARDEW,  farmer,  Sec.  11  ;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains;  is  a  widow 
of  James  Mills  ;  Mrs.  Mills  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  and  located  at  Black  Earth,  and  came  to  the  farm 
where  she  now  lives  ;  in  1849,  Mr.  Mills  lost  his  life  in  California.  They  were  married  in  1836;  there 
are  six  children— Amos,  horn  April  18,  1839;  James,  Sept.  20,  1841 ;  Jennie,  July  28,  1846  ;  H.  B., 
Jan.  27,  1848  ;  Samuel,  March  1*7,  1850  ;  Nelson  is  dead  ;  Jennie  was  the  first  white  child  born  at  Black 
Earth.  Alfred  Marden  is  a  son  by  the  second  husband  ;  he  was  born  April  18,  1857,  and  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  railroad  company  at  Cross  IPlains;  Amos  is  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  county  ;  James  is  engineer  on 
pay  car,  and  H.  B.  is  conductor  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  ;  Jennie  is  married  and  lives  at.  Madi'on. 
Mrs.  M.  has  40  acres  on  Sec.  11,  worth  $2,000,  with  a  beautiful  spring  of  water  on  the  place. 

EDWARD  MURPHY,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Pine  Bluff;  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  Jan.  6,  1827  ;  is  a  son  of  Edward  Murphy  and  Mary  McCarty 
he  first  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  located  where  he  now  lives.  Oct.  27,  1851,  he  was  married  at 
Rochester  to  Miss  Julia  Brannen,  a  native  of  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  had  twelve  children,  nine  of 
whom  are  living,  and  all  at  home  assisting  in  running  the  farm — Thomas  E.,  born  Sept.  25,  1852  ;  Mary, 
born  July  20,  1854;  Margarette,  born  Dec.  15,  1856  ;  Lawrence,  born  Sept.  23,  1858  ;  Edward,  born 
Sept.  19,  1860  ;  Thomas,  born  Aug.  5,  1862  ;  Elizabeth  born  June  4,  1864 ;  Dennis,  born  Aug.  9,  1866 ; 
Julia,  born  Aug.  26,  1868  ;  Eveleen,  born  Aug.  6,  1870  ;  Anna,  born  May  25,  1872;  Rose,  born  March 
20,  1875  ;  Thomas  E.,  died  Sept.  30,  1853  ;  Elizabeth,  died  Sept.  28,  1879;  Rose,  died  April  15,  1880. 
Mr.  Murphy  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  320  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  and  valued  at  from  110,000  to 
$12,000  ;  he  runs  his  own  place,  allowing  Lawrence,  his  oldest  son,  to  superintend  and  go  ahead  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  good,  sound  judgment  and  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county ;  everything  is  kept  up  in  good 
shape,  and  the  crops  are  always  harvested  when  they  should  be ;  he  has  one  of  the  finest  barns  in  the 
county  and  contemplates  building  a  new  house,  for  which  he  has  a  beautiful  location  all  prepared  ; 
he  is  an  outspoken  man  ;  never  runs  in  debt ;  a  Democrat,  still  never  was  bought,  believes  conscientiously 
and  votes  accordingly  ;  he  has  been  a  very  hard  worker  and  passed  through  a  great  many  hardships,  con- 
sequently is  now  preparing  to  take  it  a  little  easy  arid  let  his  boys  take  the  lead,  and  they  are  capable,  as  he 
has  brought  them  up  with  good  business  habits  ;  makes  companions  of  all  his  children  and  gives  them  good 
advice,  consequently,  they  are  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  temperate.  Mr.  M.  is  one  of  nine  brothers  who 
all  came  to  Cross  Plains  together  ;  something  singular  and  very  rare,  he  never  was  in  court,  never  had  a 
law-suit  and  never  was  a  witness.  The  whole  family  are  consistent  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  Lawrence  is  Treasurer  of  the  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society.  Mr.  Murphy  is 
respected  by  the  whole  community. 

JERRY  MURPHY  (deceased)  ;  came  from  Ireland  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  located  in  Canada  ; 
then  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  in  Cross  Plains  in  1854 ;  was  a  son  of  Edward  M.  Murphy  and  3Iary 
McCarty.  He  was  married  in  Canada  in  1850  ;  they  have  eight  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin — Ellen 
born  April  4,  1851  ;  Edward,  Feb.  12,  1853  ;  Mary,  Oct.  15,  1854  ;  Dennis,  Jan.  24,  1857  ;  Kate,  Aug. 
12,  1859;  Sersfield,  Deo.  5,  1864;  Robert,  Oct.  15,  1867;  Hannah,  Oct.  29,  1871.  Ellen  married 
James  Riley,  and  lives  at  Cross  Plains;  Dennis  Murphy  runs  the  farm;  Mary  is  a  successful  teacher 
in  the  public  schools ;  Edward  is  the  teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Middleton.  The  farm  of  240  acres  is 
well  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  and  is  worth  $10,000.  Mr.  Jerry  Murphy  died  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1880,  and  was  buried  at  Pine  Bluff.  He  was  not  only  mourned  by  his  family,  but  the  whole  community, 
as  he  was  a  very  prominent  man  ;  was  a  member  of  the  board,  and  always  took  an  active  part  in  all  public, 
church  and  educational  affairs ;  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  his  family  now 
attend  ;  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  an  honest  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  brought  up  his 
femily  in  such  a  shape  that  they  are  an  honor  to  his  memory.     Sec.  31 ;   P.  O.  Pine  Bluff. 

T.  C.  MURPHY,  farmer,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  P'"ne  Bluff;  is  a  son  of  P.  0.  Murphy,  deceased  ;  his 
mother's  name  was  Bridget  Tully  ;  his  native  place.  County  Meath,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1840. 
Jan.  11, 1866,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Johanna  Borman,  by  whom  he  has  three  children — William  (born 
Nov.  11,  1867),  Elizabeth  (born  Dec.  18,  1868)  and  Annie  (born  Nov.  11,  1870).  Mr.  Murphy  has  a 
good  80-aore  farm,  well  watered  and  timbered,  worth  $2,500.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Conservative 
m  politics  ;  a  great  reader  of  history  and  other  works,  and  well  posted  on  the  general  topics  of  the  day  ; 
a  good  business  man  and  a  genial  gentleman. 

JAMES  QUICJIiEY,  farmer  and  carpenter.  Sec.  1,  Springdale,  Sec.  4,  Primrose  ;  P.  0.  Clon- 
tarf ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  located  at  Middleton  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went 
to  Springdale  ;  he  is  a  son  of  Felix  Quigley  and  Rose  Connolly;  was  born  in  Fermanagh  Co..  Ireland,  in 
1846.     Is  a  young  man,  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     His  different  farms 
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are  valued  at  about  $4,000 ;  they  are  adapted  to  stock  and  grain.     Mr.  Quigley  is  a  good  business  man, 
active  and  full  of  fun,  and  a  great  worker  ;  h's  parents  are  both  dead. 

MICHAEL  QUIGLEY,  farmer  and  stock;  P.  0.  Pine  Bluff.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1849,  and  bought  Government  land  and  located  at  Cross  Plains  ;  is  a 
son  of  James  Quigley  and  Elizabeth  Lennen,  and  was  born  in  the 'North  of  Ireland  in  1826.  Married 
Miss  Margarette  Kerns  in  1848,  a  native  of  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  three  children — one  in  Iowa,  one  ia 
Colorado,  and  James,  who  lives  at  home  and  runs  the  farm ;  Mary  Ann  married  Joseph  Murphy,  and 
lives  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Quigley  was  a  very  active  man  in  public  affairs  in  an  early  day.  Held  the  office  of 
Supervisor  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ;  was  Constable  in  1850,  and  has  tried  to  make  himself  generally  use- 
ful to  mankind  ;  is  a  great  reader  of  history,  and  has  a  wonderful  memory  and  is  well  posted  on  all  public 
affairs.  He  first  landed  in  New  York  in  1847,  where  he  remained  until  he  moved  to  Wisconsin.  In 
politics,  he  is  an  old-line  Democrat.     Belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Pine  Bluff. 

GERTRUDE  ROSI>$BECK,  druggist,  Cross  Plains;  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  Germany,  and 
was  born  in  1842  ;  is  a  daughter  of  Adolph  Stumpf  and  Anna  Mary  Rixon  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  iu  the 
fall  of  1852,  and  located  at  Cross  Plains ;  Mrs.  Rossbeck  is  a  first-class  pharmacist,  and  is  often  called  on 
in  cases  of  sickness ;  she  has  performed  some  wonderful  cures,  and  now  has  a  large  practice  in  this  and 
adjoining  counties  ;  she  has  the  only  drug  store  in  the  town  ;  is  a  first-class  business  woman  ;  has  three 
children — one  son  at  home,  one  child  in  Minnesota  and  another  in  Wisconsin ;  her  store  property  and  lots 
are  nicely  located,  and  valued  at  $2,000,  and  35  acres  in  the  town  of  Berry,  valued  at  about  $900.  She 
has  been  in  business  for  herself  eight  years,  and  has  run  it  successfully.  Belongs  to  the  German  Catholic 
Ohurch. 

JOHN  W.  THOUAN  (deceased)  ;  was  about  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  there  being  only 
three  families  when  he  came  to  Cross  Plains  in  the  fall  of  1839  ;  he  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  April  1, 
1806.  Was  married  in  Ohio,  in  1835,  to  Miss  Mary  Hoover,  who  was  born  Feb.  9,  1814.  Mr.  Thomas 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1837.  and  located  at  Mineral  Point ;  remained  there  two  years,  and  then  opened  the 
first  hotel  at  Cross  Plains  ;  afterward  bought  the  tract  of  land,  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  which  his  widow 
now  owns ;  it  is  valued  at  $5,000.  There  are  seven  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin,  they  having  lost 
three.  Mr.  Thomas  died  May  19,  1855  ;  he  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  county. 
Mrs.  Thomas  passed  through  a  great  many  hardships  in  an  early  day ;  she  still  has  good  health  and  a 
strong  memory,  but  has  lost  the  use  of  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Thomas  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

WASHINGTON  THOMAS,  farmer  ^nd  thrasher.  Sec.  2 ;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains  :  was  born 
at  Cross  Plains  Dec.  10,  1 844  ;  is  a  son  of  the  oldest  pioneers,  J.  W.  and  Mary  Thomas.  In  1866,  he  was 
married  to  Melissa  Heffling,  by  whom  he  has  five  children,  three  boys  and  two  girls,  all  living  at  home. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  running  the  old  homestead  farm  near  the  village,  which  is  a  beautiful  place,  adapted  to 
stock  and  grain.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  Republican.  He  never  would  accept  of  an  office.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  school  affairs ;  is  enterprising,  a  good  business  man  and  a  good  citizen. 

L.  M.  TREVBTT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  32  ;  P.  0.  Mount  Horeb;  born  in  New  York 
in  1816  ;  a  son  of  Louis  and  Sarepta  Trevett.  In  1843,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Cross,  a  native  of 
New  York,  by  whom  he  has  four  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin;  his  daughter  Orcelia  is  a  teacher.  Mr. 
Trevett  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  located  where  he  now  lives  ;  he  has  182  acres  of 
land,  nicely  located,  adapted  to  grain  and  stock,  within  half  a  mile  from  the  new  railroad,  worth  at  least 
$4,000  ;  he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  enterprises  tending  to  elevate  his  fellow  man.  In  poli- 
ics.  Republican.  He  runs  his  own  farm,  and  is  a  first  class  farmer  and  business  man.  Mrs.  Trevett  and 
^daughter. belong  to  the  M.  E.  Church. 

ENGELBERT  UEBERSETZIG,  saloon  and  dancing  hall.  Cross  Plains;  came  to 
America  in  the  spring  of  1849  ;  first  located  at  Springfield,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  ;  after 
selling  his  farm  he  moved  to  the  town  of  Cross  Plains,  in  1858,  and  built  the  building  he  now  occupies  ; 
is  a  son  of  Arnold  and  Adelia  Uebersetzig,  and  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1821.  In  1863,  he  was  married  to 
Catherine  BoUenbeck,  by  whom  he  has  six  children — Christian,  aged  16 ;  John,  aged  14 ;  Juliana,  aged  11 ; 
Christena,  aged  8 ;  Anna,  aged  5;  Catherine,  aged  2.  Mr.  U.  has  always  been  a  prominent  man  in  the  town ;  has 
held  the  office  of  Constable  four  years  ;  was  Assessor  for  ten  consecutive  years  ;  the  Democratic  Convention  is 
always  held  in  his  hall ;  he  has  thirteen  lots  and  one  dwelling,  besides  his  hall,  valued  at  $2,500.  Demo- 
crat in  politics.     All  the  family  belong  to  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

HENRY  WILLE,  farmer.  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains;  c^me  to  Wisconsin-  in  the  fall  of 
1860,  and  located  where  he  now  lives  ;  he  came  from  North  Germany,  where  he  was  born  in  1830  ;  he  is  a 
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son  of  Christian  and  Ohristena  Wille.  In  1854,  he  was  married  to  Augusta  Witteg,  by  whom  he  has 
three  children — Augusta,  aged  26 ;  Bertha,  aged  22  ;  Richard,  aged  11  ;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  16fk 
acres,  valued  at  $4,000,  with  first-class  improvements,  and  a  beautiful  living  spring.  The  family  belong 
to  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Wille  believes  in  voting  for  the  best  men,  and  will  not  hold  oflSce 
himself;  is  a  good  business  man  and  a  first-class  farmer. 

HENRY  WINKEIi,  general  merchant.  Postmaster  and  farmer,  Sec.  22  ;  was  born  in  Prussia 
in  1824  ;  is  a  son  of  Winand  and  Gertrude  Winkel ;  came  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1854,  and  embarked  in 
the  butcher's  business ;  came  to  Madison  in  the  Spring  of  1857,  and  soon  moved  to  Pine  Blufi',  where  he 
opened  a  general  mercantile  business,  which  he  still  follows  ;  was  appointed  Postmaster  in  1870,  which  office 
he  still  holds.  In  1855,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bertha  E.  Rouhling,  by  whom  he  has  five  children,  all 
in  Wisconsin  ;  Winand,  his  oldest  son,  received  a  first-class  education,  and  has  been  teacher  in  the  Mil- 
waukee parish  school  for  five  years  ;  is  a  fine  musician,  both  instrumental  and  vocal.  Mr.  Winkel  is  a 
prominent  man  in  the  township  ;  has  been  Town  Clerk  for  seven  years,  and  Notary  Public ;  in  politics  he  is 
Conservative ;  has  a  fine  farm  of  75  acres  adjoining  the  village,  valued  at  $2,000,  and  a  two-story  stone 
store,  50x23,  valued  at  $3,000.  All  the  family  belong  to  the  German  Catholic  Church.  Their  children 
are  Winand,  aged  22  ;  Bernard,  aged  20 ;  Gertrude,  aged  18  ;  Mathias,  aged  14 ;  Diedrick,  aged  9. 

JOHN  ZEHNPFENNIG-,  boot  and  shoe  maker  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Cross  Plains; 
came  to  Wisconsin  Aug.  5,  1850,  and  located  at  Madison,  then  came  to  Cross  Plains  in  1867  ;  born  in 
Prussia  in  1830  ;  a  son  of  Theodore  and  Catherine  Zehnpfennig.  In  1853,  he  was  married  to  Lucy  Scharf, 
of  Madison,  a  native  of  Prussia,  by  whom  he  has  four  children — Mary,  born  Aug.  23,  1854  ;  Catherine, 
born  Oct.  8,  1857  ;  Lucy,  born  March  6,  1859  ;  Hellena,  born  Dec.  12,  1863.  Mr.  Zehnpfennig  has 
always  been  a  prominent  man  in  the  county  ;  was  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Madison,  from  1859,  four  years  ; 
now  holds  ofiioe  of  Justice,  which  he  fills  with  credit ;  does  u,  good  boot  and  shoe  business  ;  is  enterpris- 
ing, and  a  good  citizen. 
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A.  AMUNDSON,  farmer.  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  Door  Creek  ;  was  born  in  Norway  May  14,  1827  ;  son  of 
Amund  AslaksoD  ;  came  to  America  in  1850,  arriving  in  Dane  Co.  on  the  19th  of  July  ;  worked  at  the  shoe- 
makers' trade  in  Cambridge,  Dane  'Co.  a  short  time  ;  then  went  South,  working  at  his  trade  in  the  following 
places  :  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Helena,  Ark.,  a  short  time  in  Mississippi,  also  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  altogether  spent  about  tiine  months  in  the  South  ;  thou  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  started  a  shop  in 
Cambridge,  and  carried  on  the  business  about  two  years ;  then,  in  1854,  came  on  his  present  farm  in  Cot- 
tage Grove.  He  was  married,  in  December,  1852,  to  Tarbor  L.  Laathe,  daughter  of  Lars  Laathe,  and 
has  eight  children — Anna  Louisa,  Betsy  Gurine,  Larsena  Amelia,  Amund  Jacobus,  Lars  Olaus,  Torbor 
Laurine,  Johan  Arendt  and  Albert  Willie ;  none  of  them  married  but  Betsy  G.,  and  she  is  the  wife  of 
Alex  Costvet,  of  Cottage  Grove.  Mr.  Amundson  is  one  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  town.  Republican  and 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Has  200  acres  of  land  in  Cottage  Grove,  and  240  acres  in  Iowa. 

DAVID  W.  BEECHER,  farmer,  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove;  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York  Oct.  23,  1845;  his  father,  Amos  Beeoher,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1841,  and  settled  on  Sec.  7, 
Cottage  Grove,  where  he  resided  till  1S78,  and  now  lives  in  Nebraska.  David  W.  was  married, 
in  1872,  to  Elizabeth  McKune,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  born  Nov.  26,  1846,  daughter  of  Henry  Mc- 
Kune,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1855,  and  now  lives  in  Cottage  Grove.  Mrs.  McKune,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Nancy  Archer,  died  in  September,  1879,  aged  62  years.  Mrs.  Beecher  has  two  children 
— Dora  A.  and  Etta  M.  He  was  in  the  47th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  E,  during  the  last  eleven  months  of  the  war. 
Democrat,  and  has  96  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  village  of  Cottage  Grove,  worth  $60  per  acre.  Amos 
Beeoher  kept  a  hotel  called  the  "  Cottage  Grove  House,"  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  there  till  1870  ; 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Harriet  Wells,  died  in  August,  1850.  Mr.  McKune  has  four  children, 
three  besides  Mrs.  Beecher — James,  Jennie  and  Mary. 

THOMAS  BLACK,  farmer.  Sec.  33  ;  P.  0.  Door  Creek;  came  to  Dane  Co.,  May  8,  1844; 
he  was  born  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  Dec.  25,  1832  ;  his  father,  James  Black,  came  to  Canada  in  1842 
and  died  there ;  his  mother  remained  in  Canada,  near  Bath,  and  he  with  an  elder  brother,  James,  and 
sister  Jennet,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  arriving  in  Milwaukee  on  the  4th  of  May;  came  direct  to, Dane 
Co.,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs  on  the  8th  ;  he  remained  till  about  the  mid- 
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die  of  June,  and,s;ottin!;  honi33ick,  he  ran  away  from  his  brother,  footed  it  to  Milwaukee,  was  there  about 
a  week,  then  took  pa3.sa'^e  on  thj  Vandalia  to  Chioag),  and  thenoe  made  his  way  baek  to  Canada,  where 
his  mother  lived;  in  I8i6,  he  camj  back  to  Wisconsin,  arriving;  in  Milwaukee  on  the  4th  of  May  again, 
and  came  direct  to  his  present  location.  He  was  married,  in  1852,  to  Eliza  Lemon,  who  died  July  22, 
1876,  in  her  46th  year,  leaving  eij^ht  children,  as  follows:*  Sarah  Jane  (now  Mrs.  Henry  Durfey,  of 
Cottage  Grrove),  Jame^  H.,  Nancy  A.  (now  Mrs.  Edward  Whiting,  of  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.),  William  J., 
George  W.,  Caroline  Louisa,  Charlotte  and  Isaac;  last  four  at  home;  had  lost  two,  one  in  infancy  and 
Edward,  6  years  old.  Mr.  Black  has  been  Chairman  four  terms.  Side  Supervisor  four  or  five  terms,  and 
Town  Treasurer  one  term.     Democrat,  and  has  164  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre. 

ORVAIV  BRO  W.\,  farmer,  Sees.  8  and  17 ;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove ;  was  born  in  Ashtabula  Co., 
Ohio,  July  18,  1820  ;  his  father,  Rafswell  Brown,  a  native  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  went  into  Ohio  in 
1815  or  thereaboats,  and  cams  from  there  to  Wisconsin  in  1841,  arriving  in  what  is  now  the  town' of 
Cottage  Grove  on  the  27th  day  of  May ;  he  settled  on  Sees.  8  and  17,  and  his  was  the  fourth  family  that 
settled  in  the  town ;  the  three  men  who  were  there  with  their  families  bjfore  him,  were  William  C. 
Wells,  Horatio  Catlin  and  Amo5  Harris;  he  re-sided  in  the  town  till  his  death,  Aug.  29,  1866,  at  the  age 
of  70  years  and  6  months;  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  in  the  service  about  nine 
months ;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  about  forty-seven  years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mrs.  Brown,  whose  maiden  nam.;  was  Minerva  E.  Smith,  died  March  16,  1873,  aged  about  70.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  April  21,  1847,  in  Sun  Prairie,  to  Clarinda  A.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Almira  Bailey,  who  came  from  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  settled  in  Sun  Prairie,  and 
resided  there  till  his  death,  Jan.  13,  1864 ;  Mrs.  Bailey  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  81  years.  Mr.  Brown 
has  six  children^Maria  L.,  born  Feb.  22,  1849,  now  Mrs.  T.  L.  Hacker,  of  Cottage  Grove  ;  Ida,  born  Deo. 
15,  1850,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Gibbons,  of  Marathon  Co.,  Wis.;  Norman  Brown,  of  Sun  Prairie,  born  Oct.  2, 
1854;  Roswell,  born  Jan.  11,  1857;  Samuel,  born  March  24,  1858;  and  Herbert  0.,  born  Feb.  16,1867; 
they  have  lost  two — Stella,  born  April  13,  1862,  and  died  Aug.  13,  1863;  Kitty  Gertrude,  born  May  31, 
1864,  and  died  Sept.  26,  1865.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  a  resident  of  Cottage  Grove  longer  than  any  other 
man  now  living  in  the  town.  He  has  never  held  any  office  except  that  of  Constable ;  is  a  Republican, 
and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.     He  has  118  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre. 

WILIilA-H  BUNKER,  farmer.  Sec.  4  ;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove  ;  he  was  born  in  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1833;  son  of  Gorham  Bunker,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1836  with  his  family,  and  set- 
tled in  Walworth  Co.,  and  died  there  in  1875,  aged  74.  Mr.  Bunker  was  married  in  Burlington,  Wis., 
0.;t.  31,  1859,  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Whipple,  a  native  of  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  born  Aug.  9,  1832,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Whipple.  The  second  year  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  Minnesota,  lived  one  year  in  Dodge 
Co.,  then  went  to  Muskegon  Co.,  Mich.,  and  resided  there  till  June,  1874,  when  he  came  to  his  present 
location ;  they  have  two  children — Elwin,  born  March  4, 1863,  and  Eugene  J.,  born  Aug.  16, 1868.  Mr. 
Bunker  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1869,  and  is  now  District  Clerk.  In  politics,  he  is  a 
Democrat.     He  has  294  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre. 

GEORGE  S.  BUTLER,  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Door  Creek ;  was  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Vt., 
June  14,  1812.  He  was  married  there  Feb.  28,  1843,  to  Eliza  Dancan,  who  was  born  Dec.  20,  1814,  in 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  John  Duncan,  who  died  when  she  was  a  child  only  8  years  old.  Mr. 
Builer  came  to  Wisconsin  in  October,  1845,  and  settled  in  his  present  location,  where  he  has  since  resided  ; 
fhey  have  had  three  children — Jane  Ann,  born  Nov.  6,  1843,  married  Alton  Emerson,  of  Cottage  Grove, 
and  died  June  8,  1886  ;  Louisa,  born  Dec.  7,  1845,  and  died  Feb.  28,  1847  ;  the  only  surviving  child, 
Maria,  is  now  the  wife  of  Frank  Markham,  of  Pleasant  Springs.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  Republican.  He  has 
1 10  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $4,000. 

HARVEY  CAMPBEIiLc,  farmer.  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Door  Creek;  was  born  April  19,  1819, 
in  Clinton  Township,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio ;  was  married  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  May  27,  1847,  to  Melissa  Rey- 
nolds, a  native  of  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  March  20, 1818.  Mr.  Campbell  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849, 
and  settled  in  his  present  location  in  1853;  is  the  present  Chairman  of  the  town,  although  a  RepubUoan 
in  a  Democratic  town  ;  has  never  held  any  other  office  except  that  of  Town  Clerk,  which  he  held  one 
year ;  has  three  children — Louisa,  Florence  and  Jessie,  all  at  home.  Florence  and  Jessie  are  successful 
teachers.     Mr.  C.  has  a  farm  of  186  acres,  worth  $40  per  acre. 

HIRAM  CAMPBELLf,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  O.  Door  Creek  ;  was  born  in  Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
Oct.  2,  1816;  when  two  years  old,  his  father,  Cyrus  Campbell,  removed  with  his  family  to  Knox  Co., 
Ohio,  where  he  lived  nine  years ;  then  went  back  to  Licking  Co.  and  staid  five  years  ;  then  lived  in  Knox 
Co.  seventeen  years  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849,  and  died  April  15,  1869,  in  the  80th  year  of  his-age. 
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Mr.  Campbell,  Jr.,  was  first  married  ia  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  28,  1840,  to  Ruth  A.  Bronaon,  a  native 
of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  Jan.  28,  1813,  daughter  of  Levi  Bronson ;  she  died  Dec.  26,  1854, 
leaving  only  one  child,  Emarilla,  now  Mrs.  Jay  Campbell,  of  Cottage  Grove.  His  second  wife  was  Adaline 
Washburn,  married  July  12,  1858,  and  died  March  4,  1874,  leaving  no  children.  He  was  again  married 
June  25,  1878,  to  Catharine  Ames,  by  whom  he  has  no  children  ;  his  first  wife  lost  one  child  in  infancy. 
He  is  a  B,epublican,  and  has  258  acres  of  land.  His  son-in-law,  Jay  Campbell,  works  a  partrf)f  his  farm  ; 
was  born  May  30,  1828,  in  Tippecanoe  Co.,  Ind.  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1863  ;  was  maified  Sept.  3, 
1863,  and  has  six  children — Mary  Loi.',  Clara,  Nellie  Euth,  Myra  Frances,  Ad^Jine  and  Emarilla  Bell — 
all  at  home.     Kepublican  and  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

WIIiLIAlI  CRANE,  M.  D.,  residence  and  office,  village  of  Cottage  Grove  ;  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1811  ;  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1836,  and  located  in 
Portage  Co.,  where  he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  P.  C.  Bennett,  of  that  county  ;  graduated  from  the  Cleve- 
land Medical  College  and  commenced  practice  in  1840,  in  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  till  1851 ; 
then  came  to  Wisconsin  and  practiced  eight  years  at  Portage  City,  coming  to  his  present  location  in  1859. 
He  was  married  in  1843,  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  to  Maria  Pease,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  they  have 
two  children — William,  married,  and  living  at  Oshkosh,  Iowa,  and  Carrie  Eugenia,  at  home.  He  has  been 
Town  Clerk  several  years,^and  ia  a  Democrat. 

A.  L.  DURFEY,  farmer,  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Door  Creek  ;  born  Aug.  10,  1817,  in  St.  Lawrence, 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Alanson  Durfey,  emigrated  to  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1827,  and  died  there  in 
1849.  A.  L.  was  married  there  the  first  time  in  1843,  to  Almena  Wells,  who  died  in  1848,  leaving  three 
boys — Charles,  JeflFer,on  and  Seth  ;  Charles  enlisted  in  August,  1862,  in  the  23d  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  I,  and 
died  at  Young's  Point  of  chronic  diarrhoei,  in  1863  ;  Seth  died  at  6  months  old,  and  Jefferson  lives  in 
Kansas  ;  he  enlisted  in  February,  1864,  in  Co.  A,  156th  I.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  the  service  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Durfey  married  again  in  April,  1851,'  Miss  Ellen  Hoover,  a  native  of  Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  has  six  children  by  the  second  marriage — Flora,  now  Mrs.  Isaac  Bjecher,  of  Cottage  Grove ;  Henry, 
married  and  living  in  Cottage  Grove  ;  Kate,  Edgar,  Delila  and  Lillie,  the  last  four  at  home  ;  "he  came  to 
Cottage  Grove  in  1854,  and  has  resided  in  the  town  ever  since.  Has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  four 
years,  and  Supervisor  several  terms.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  210  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $35  per 
acre. 

H.  Li.  FARR,  farmer  and  general  traveling  agent  for  collections  and  sale  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments; residence  and  farm  on  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove;  was  born  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  Aug.  12,  1837  ; 
his  father,  Horatio  Farr,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  September,  1851,  and  still  resides  on  Sec.  9,  at  the  age  of 
76.  Mr.  Farr  was  married,  Sept.  29,  1865,  to  Miss  Pauline,  only  daughter  of  Charles  Drakely,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  in  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove,  having  settled  there  in  May,  1843.  Enlisted  Aug.  20, 
1862,  in  the  33d  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  F,  as  a  private  ;  was  soon  after  elected  Sergeant  and  acted  as  Sergeant- 
Major ;  in  1864,  was  transferred  to  the  5th  W.  V.  I.,  commissioned  as  2d  Lieutenant,  and  served  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  now  has  a  farm  of  163  acres,  well  watered  and  well  stocked  ;  has  a  small  herd  of 
short-horns ;  owns  the  stallion  "  Green  Mountain  Boy,  Jr.,  "  and  is  breeding  some  very  fine  horses  ;  he  is 
also  breeding  pure-blood  Poland  China  hogs ;  has  two  good  dwelling  houses  on  his  farm,  and  considers  it 
worth  $8,000.  In  1859,  he  went  to  Pike's  Peak,  starting  in  March  ;  drove  a  pair  of  mules  all  the  way, 
and  returned  to  Wisconsin  the  next  October,  having  never  slept  in  a  house  from  the  time  he  started  till  he 
reached  home  again.  For  the  last  nine  years  he  has  been  acting  as  general  traveling  agent  for  collections, 
and  sale  of  agricultural  implements.     Republican. 

HORATIO  FARR,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  O.  Cottage  Grove  ;  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Vt.,  Aug- 
18,  1805;  when  eight  years  old,  his  father,  Abijah  Farr,  removed  with  his  family  to  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 
town  of  Crown  Point,  and  died  there  Aug.  16,  1849  ;  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Roxana  Hast- 
ings, died  Aug.  3,  1844,  aged  61  years.  Mr.  Farr  was  first  married  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14, 
1829,  to  Sarah  Munn  ;  she  died  in  1850,  aged  37  years,  leaving  four  children — Lucia  S.,  now  Mrs.  Or- 
lando Pond,  of  Independence,  Iowa ;  Hosea,  who  died  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1872  ;  H.  L.  Farr,  now  of 
Cottage  Grove,  and  RoUin  F.,  of  Kansas.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  Sept.  30,  1852,  was 
Lucinda  E.  Burrows,  who  was  born  in  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  April  21, 1821,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(ivans)  Burrows,  natives  of  New  Hampshire ;  has  three  children  by  the  second  marriage — George  and 
Charles  at  home,  and  Seraph  S.,  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Willey,  of  the  town  of  Deerfield,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  ;  all 
three  born  in  Cottage  Grove.  The  children  of  the  first  wife  were  all  born  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Farr 
<!ame  to  Wisconsin  in  1852,  arriving  in  Cottage  Grove  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  and  has  resided  there 
ever  since.     Democrat,  and  has  100  acres  of  land  in  his  farm,  worth  about  $50  per  acre. 
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ALBERT  GASTON, farmer,  Sec.  4  ;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove;  has  lived  in  his  present  location 
since  June,  1846  ;  he  was  born  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  town  of  Kichmond,  Dec.  5,  1805  ;  son  of  Alex- 
ander and  Huldah  Gaston;  his  father  died  in  1823;  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  to  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  lived  in  the  town  of  Austerlitz  two  years  ;  went  from  there  to  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  thence 
to  Seneca  Co.,  where  he  lived  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  returned  to  Madison  Co.  for  about  two  years; 
he  went  from  there  to  the  town  of  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  and,  in  1830,  or  thereabouts,  he  went  to  Mich- 
igan and  settled  in  Washtenaw  Co.,  and  was  married  there,  Sept.  11,  1834,  to  Adelia  E.  Chittenden,  a  na- 
tive of  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  Oct.  16, 1815  ;  when  9  years  old,  her  father  died,  and  her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Azuba  Abbott,  married  Mason  Hatfield;  came  to  Michigan  in  1830  and  settled 
in  Washtenaw  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  have  three  children— Albert  W.,  Vincent  C.  and  Celia  E.,  now 
Mrs.  Fred  Bird,  of  the  town  of  Montrose  ;  have  lost  one.  Grove  P. ;  was  born  Jan.  13, 1840,  and'died  in 
October,  1849.  Mr.  Gaston  had  six  brothers  and  four  sisters,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  now 
living.  Republican,  and  has  held  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer  one  term;  has  185  acres  of  land,  worth 
$50  per  acre.     Himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

V.  C.  GASTOX,  farmer.  Sec.  4 ;  P.  O.  Cottage  Grove  ;  born  July  24,  1843,  in  Washtenaw 
Co.,  Mich. ;  son  of  Albert  and  Adelia  Gaston,  of  Cottage  Grove.  Mr.  Gaston  enlisted  March  14,  1864, 
in  the  36th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  P,  as  a  private,  and  was  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war  ;  during  the  time 
was  in  five  general  engagements,  viz.,  Petersburg,  Cold  Harbor,  Farmville,  Long  "Bridge  and  one  other,  all 
in  Virginia.  Was  married,  Sept.  4,  1867,  to  Miss  Adeline,  daughter  of  Caleb  Gurnee,  who  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1850  ;  lived  in  Washington  Co.  till  1864,  then  settled  in  Cottage  Grove  ;  she  was  born  Dec.  29, 
1842,  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Gaston  has  only  two  children — Adelia  and  Adelia  (twins),  born  Oct. 
5.  1869  ;  has  never  held  any  office  except  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Republican,  and  has  60  acres  of  land  in 
his  farm. 

T.  L.  HACKER,  farmer.  Sees.  8  and  17  ;  P.  O.  Cottage  Grove;  was  born  in  Medina  Co.,  Ohio, 
May  4,  1846  ;  son  of  Henry  and  Anna  (Drohman)  Hacker,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853,  and  settled 
in  Cottage  Grove,  on  Sec.  9,  where  they  resided  nine  yeirs,  and  are  now  living  in  Franklin  Co.,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Hacker  enlisted  in  the  37th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  A,  March  24, 1864,  as  a  musician,  and  was  in  the  service  till 
the  close  of  the  war  ;  after  he  left  the  armv  he  went  to  Iowa,  where  his  parents  had  removed  during  his 
absence  ;  he  there  published  a  paper,  the  Ackley  Independent,  for  about  three  years.  In  February,  1874, 
he  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  engaged  in  farming,  at  his  present  location ;  the  following  May  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  William  R.  Taylor  to  a  clerkship  in  the  executive  office  at  Madison,  which  position  he  still  retains, 
having  been  re-appointed  by  Gov.  Ludington,  aad  also  by  Gov.  Smith.  Mr.  Hacker  was  married  March 
31.  1870,  to  Miss  Maria  L.  Brown,  who  was  born  in  Cottage  Grove,  Feb.  22,  1849;  daughter  of  Orvan 
Brown  ;  has  four  children — Henry  C,  Archibald,  Fleda  and  Mary.  Independent  in  politics.  lias  120 
acres  in  his  farm.     Mrs.  Hacker  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

A.  li.  HARRIS,  farmer  and  mechanic,  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove  ;  was  born  April  16,  1824, 
in  North  Penfield  (nbw  Webster).  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  son  of  Levi  and  Remember  (Medbery)  Harris  ; 
when  14  years  old  he  went  to  learn  the  millwright's  trade,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  and 
worked  ten  years  at  the  business  after  his  apprenticeship  ;  went  to  Indiana  in  1843  ;  lived  in  La  Fayette 
and  vicinity  nearly  a  year  ; '  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1844 ;  helped  build  the  first  mill  in  Janes- 
ville,  and  came  to  Madison  the  last  of  March,  1844,  where  he  worked  at  carpenter  work  till  1849.  On 
fhe  7th  of  March,  1849,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Roswell  Brown,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove  ;  the  4th  of  May  following  he  returned  to  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  resided  till  September,  1852;  when  he  came  again  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Cottage 
Grove;  he  resided  there  till  1870,  then  rented  his  farm  and  went  to  St.  Charles  Co.,  Mo.,  and  remained 
there  till  October,  1876  ;  then  returned  to  his  farm  in  Cottage  Grove,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Has 
seven  children,  as  follows — Lucia,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Maine,  of  Portage  Co.,  Wis. ;  Allen  Medbery,  living 
in  Minnesota  ;  Charles  R.,  living  in  Madison  ;  Bertha  L.,  Elwyn,  Mary  and  Arthur,  last  four  at  home. 
Has  been  Town  Superintendent,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was  Public  Administrator  under  Territorial 
government,  appointed  by  Gov.  Dodge.  Republican.  Has  131  acres  of  land,  worth  $4,000.  Himself 
and  wife  are  both  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

JOHN  KETCH  AM,  farmer,  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Door  Creek;  has  been  a  resident  of  Dane  Co. 
since  April,  1846  ;  came  td /Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  spent  the  first  winter  in  Janesville.  He 
was  born  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  23, 1816  ;  when  2  years  of  age,  his  father,  David  Ketchum,  removed 
with  his  family  to  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there  to  Orleans  County  in  1832  ;  went  to  Michigan  in. 
1850,  and  died  there  in   1864.     Mr.  Ketcham,  Jr.,  was  married,  in  Orleans  Co.,  in  1840,  to  Lucy 
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Ames,  of  that  county,  and  lived  there  till  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall,  of  1845.  Has  five  children — 
Mary,  now  Mrs.  Ellis  Washburne,  of  Buchanan  Co.,  Iowa  ;  Asa,  living  in  same  county  in  Iowa ;  Isaac, 
married  and  living  in  Madison ;  Kate,  married  to  George  M.  Leonard,  and  living  on  the  homestead,  and 
Luey  J.,  married  to  Prank  Bingham,  of  Cottage  Grove.  Republican,  and  has  132  acres  of  land,  worth 
about  $50  per  acre. 

H.  G.  KLIXEFEIiTER,  farmer,  Sec.  36  ;  P.  0.  Nora;  born  Oct.  22,  1843,  in  Marion  Co., 
Ohio;  son  of  Peter  Klinefelter,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  184Y  ;  settled  in 
Cottage  Grove  on  Sec.  36,  and  resided  there  till  his  death,  in  November,  1863,  at  the  age  of  61  ;  Mrs  K. 
18  still  living  in  Iowa.  H.  G.  was  first  married  Nov.  6, 1868,  to  Lydia  Hoffman,  who  died  four  years  after 
marriage,  leaving  one  child — Lillian  ;  was  again  married,  Nov.  6,  1873,  to  Frances  A.  De  Noe,  a  native  of 
Dane  Co.,  born  in  May,  1848;  his  two  children  by  the  second  marriage — Harlow  Jay  and  Maribel. 
Sept.  15,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  7th  W.  V.  I. ;  in  March,  1862,  was  transferred  to  "Battery  B,  4th 
Regulars ;  remained  two  years ;  then  re-enlisted  as  a  veteran  in  the  7th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  D. ;  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  received  a  commission  as  2d  Lieutenant  in  Co.  F,  51st  W.  V.  I.  ;  was  afterward  promoted  as  1st  Lieu- 
tenant, and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war  in  that  capacity ;  participated  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  battles 
during  his  term  of  service ;  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  right  shoulder  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, which  disabled  him  about  three  months.  Republijoan,  and  member  of  the  M.  B.  Church.  Has  120 
acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre. 

TH01IA8  A.  McCRYSTAL,  farmer  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove;  born  March  17, 
1848,  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee ;  his  father,  Ambrose  McCrystal,  came  to  Dane  Co.,  and  settled  in  Cottage 
Grove  in  1850  ;  remained  a  couple  of  years,  then  went  to  Madison  and  lived  there  eight  years  ;  then  back 
to  Cottage  Grove  and  died  there  in  1858  or  1859.  Thomas  A.  enlisted  in  February,  1865,  in  the  50th 
jW.  V.  I.,  Co.  I,  and  was  in  the  service  till  June,  1866,  being  at  Ft.  Rice,  Dakota,  after  the  war  closed; 
after  returning  from  the  army,  he  attended  the  University  at  Madison  two  and  a  half  years,  except  when 
teaching  during  the  winter  ;  in  the  fall. of  1869,  went  to  Colorado,  where  he  spent  nearly  two  years;  was 
Engrossing  Clerk  in  the  Legislature  the  first  winter  he  was  there,  and  afterward  taught  school  two  terms  ; 
returned  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1871,  and  the  next  winter  taught  school  in  Montello,  Marquette  Co.; 
he  then  farmed  it  one  year  in  Cottage  Grove,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1873,  went  to  Nebraska,  where  he 
remained  about  a  year  and  a  half;  taught  school  in  winter  and  hunted  bufialo  in  summer  ;  has  taught 
school  in  Cottage  Grove  every  winter  since  except  one,  and  then  taught  in  Westport ;  has  followed  farming 
every  summer  except  the  one  of  1875,  when  he  was  an  attendant  at  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Madison  ;  he  is  the 
present  Town  Clerk  of  Cottage  Grove,  and  has  held  the  oflSce  four  years  in  succession.  In  the  fall  of  1877, 
ran  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  County  School  Superintendent,  but  was  defeated.  Democrat,  and  unmar- 
ried ;  occupies  the  homestead  of  80  acres  with  his  mother. 

O.  A.  MELiAAS,  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Door  Creek  ;  born  in  Norway  Jan.  1,  1812  ;  son  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  Was  married  in  Norway  in  1839,  to  Martha  M.  Melaas  ;  came  to  America  in  1844, 
and  settled  in  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  ;  lived  there  five  years,  then  came  to  present  location  ;  has 
three  children — Ole  O.  Melaas,  Carrie,  now  Mrs.  Andrew  Flom,  of  Madison,  and  Andrew  0.  Melaas  at 
home.     Democrat  and  Lutheran,  and  has  422  acres  of  land. 

O.  S.  OLMAIV,  merchant  and  Postmaster  at  Door  Creek;  was  born  Nov.  4,  1848,  in  Pleasant 
Sprinijs,  Dane  Co.,  Wit. ;  son  of  S.  S.  Olman,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Dane  Co.,  in  1844,  and  now  lives  in  Cottage  Grove.  0.  S.  Olman  was  first  married  in  October,  1872, 
to  Julia  Tarsan,  who  died  in  1874,  leaving  no  children.  Was  married  again  July  6,  1S76,  to  Anna  N. 
Sime,  who  was  born  in  Cottage  Grove  Jan.  5,  1851  ;  have  two  children — Maria  Christina  and  Nellie 
Sophia.  Has  been  in  the  mercantile  business  since  the  spring  of  1872,  and  been  Postmaster  during 
the  whole  time.  Republican  and  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  has  2}  acres  of  land  with  his  store 
and  dwelling. 

THOMAS  STEELE,  farmer,  Sec.  11  ;  P.  0.  Cottage  Grove;  born  in  County  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  parish  of  Maghrafelt,  Aug.  21,  1810;  came  to  America  in  June,  1842  ;  lived  in  Canada  till 
lo46 ;  then  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Cottage  Grove,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Was  married, 
June  16,  1854,  to  Esther  Houston,  a  native  of  the  same  county  in  Ireland,  born  June  26,  1834; 
her  father,  John  Houston,  came  to  America  in  1846  and  died  in  April,  1875,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele  have  nine  children,  as  follows:  William  John,  Margaret,  Agnes  L.,  Mary  Jane, 
Thomas,  Esther  A.,  George  A.,  Grace  Ellen  and  Lillie  Ruth.  Mr.  Steele  has  never  held  any  office  but 
that  of  Assessor,  which  he  held  two  years.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  his  oldest  son  Republican  ;  has  230' 
acres  in  his  farm.     Family  are  Presbyterians. 
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BEAMAK  STICKLE,  farmer,  Sec.  5 ;  P.O.  Cottage  Grove;  was  born  April  10,1794, 
in  Morris  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  son  of  George  Stickle  ;  was  a  teacher  in  his  youth  ;  read  law  and  practiced  for  nearly 
forty  years,  in  addition  to  his  farming,  which  was  his  main  business;  was  first  married,  Deo.  16,  1818,  to 
Phebe'  Vandervort  ,  who  died  in  1868,  aged  74  years.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  first,  was  Mrs.  Mary  Spoor,  nee  Strong.  He  has  five  children — Jacob,  a  capitalist 
of  New  York  ;  George,  living  in  Wrightstown,  Brown  Co.,  Wis.  ;  Commodore,  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Minnesota;  Charles  B.,  living  in  Cottage  Grove  on  Sec.  5,  and  Samuel,  living  in  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Stickle,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  retains  all  his  faculties;  is  very  active,  and  oversees  his  farm  of  160 
acr^.  Republican  in  politics ;  was  formerly  a  Whig,  and  has  never  missed  a  Presidential  election  since 
he  was  old  enough  to  vote ;  is  a  strong  temperance  man  and  has  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  lecture 
field ;  never  drank  a  gla^s  of  beer  or  whisky  in  his  life,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  over  seventy  years 
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AliLiEN  E.  ADSIT,  farmer.  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  Deerfield ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Half  Moon, 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1817  ;  while  a  child,  his  father,  Stephen  H.  Adsit,  removed  to  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  lived  a  few  years  in  the  town  of  Butternuts,  then  went  to  Guilford,  Chenango  Co.,  and  back  to 
Butternuts,  where  he  remained  till  the  fall  of  1845  ;  then  started  West;  spent  the  first  winter  in  Michigan, 
and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1846;  he  settled  in  Deerfield,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Nov. 
7,  1876,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Adsit,  whose  maiden  name  was  Betsy  E.  Hyar,  died  Feb.  3, 
1877,  within  nine  days  of  85  years  old.  Allen  E.  Adsit  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  arriving  in  Deerfield 
on  the  22d  day  of  June,  and  has  resided  on  the  same  farm  ever  since.  Has  been  Chairman  of  the  town 
fifteen  years  altogether,  and  was  an  active  Democrat  till  within  the  last  few  years ;  he  is  now  identified 
with  the  Greenback  party.     Has  280  acres  of  land  in  his  farm,  and  is  unmarried. 

A.  E.  ANDEKSON,  farmer,  Sec.  28 ;  P.  0.  Deerfield  ;  born  Sept.  15,  1844,  in  Norway ;  his 
father,  Andrew  Anderson,  came  to  America  in  1 850  ;  settled  in  Deerfield,  and  still  resides  there.  A.  B. 
Anderson  was  married,  in  1860,  to  Carrie  Davidson,  daughter  of  Lars  Davidson,  and  has  no  children  ;  he 
•enlisted,  in  January  or  February,  1862,  in  Co.  B,  15th  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  the  service  two  and  one-half 
years  ;  was  slightly  wounded  in  front  of  Atlanta,  while  with  Sherman  ;  was  in  the  4ih  Army  Corps,  and  came 
back  to  Nashville  with  Gen.  Thomas.     Republican,  and  Lutheran,  and  has  300  acres  of  land  in  his  farm. 

HANS  AUBY,  farmer.  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0.  Deerfield  ;  born  July  4, 1824  ;  came  to  America  in  1843, 
arriving  in  New  York  City  July  4  ;  settled  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  in  1849.  Married  Hilga  Halverson  in 
1847  ;  has  eight  children — Helen,  now  Mrs.  Halvor  Osmundson,  of  Cottage  Grove  ;  Lewis  and  Charles,  both 
married  and  living  in  Dakota  ;  John,  now  living  in  Minnesota ;  Benjamin,  at  home;  Lizzie,  now  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Grinde,  of  Madison  ;  Henrietta  arid  Mary  at  home ;  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  ;  is  a  Democrat,  and 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  has  122  acres  of  land;  he  was  born  in  Gjerpens  Prestegjeld,  near  the 
city  of  Skien,  Norway  ;  son  of  Lars  Auby,  a  farmer. 

BENJAMIN  BALDWIN,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Deerfield  ;  has  been  a  resident  of  Wiscon- 
sin since  1837.  On  the  Ist  day  of  October,  in  that  year,  he  settled  at  Aztalan,  Jefferson  Co.,  and  followed 
shoemaking  about  two  years,  then  carried  on  the  mercantile  business  five  years,  and  in  connection  with  it 
started  a  saleratus  factory,  and  run  it  a  year  and  a  half,  when  it  was  burned  and  he  lost  what  he  put  in  it. 
In  1845,  he  built  a  hotel  at  Aztalan,  called  the  "  Jefferson  County  Hotel,"  which  was  the  only  one  of 
prominence  between  Milwaukee  and  Madison ;  he  owned  this  house  some  time,  keeping  it  himself,  and 
sometimes  renting  it,  till  1854;  he  then  purchased  the  "  old  Hyer  farm"  and  hotel  at  Deerfield  Corners, 
and  removed  to  that  place,  where  he  has  since  resided  ;  followed  farming,  hotel-keeping  and  merchandising 
up  to  September,  1877,  when  the  hotel  was  burned,  and  he  has  since  confined  himself  to  farming.  He  was 
born  Dec.  4,  1810,  in  Bennington  Co.,  Vt.,  town  of  Dorset,  and  was  a  son  of  Edward  P.  Baldwin,  who 
died  in  Dorset;  his  wife  was  Louisa  M.  Tyler,  a  native  of  Northfield,  Vt.,  by  whom  he  has  five  childreu, 
as  follows:  Wilmot  lives  in  Nebraska ;  Benjamin  F.,  living  on  the  home  farm  at  Deerfield ;  Royal,  in 
Nebraska;  Henry  and  Carrie  E.,  at  home  ;  has  been  Postmaster  twenty-four  years  in  Wisconsin— twelve 
years  at  Aztalan  and  twelve  years  in  Deerfield  ;  was  Deputy  under  the  first  Postmaster  at  Aztalan ;  has 
served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  twelve  years,  and  Clerk  four  or  five  years,  and  Supervisor  in  Jefferson  Co. 
three  or  four  terms.     Democrat,  and  has  286  acres  of  land  on  his  farm. 
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H.  B.  BENNETT,  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker,  and  Postmaster,  Deerfield ;  was  born  June  8, 
1829,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  ia  the  parish  of  Quadring,  and  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  fourteen 
ciiildren,  who  all  grew  up  to  maturity  and  were  all  married  ;  they  are  all  living  in  England,  except  H.  B. 
and  one  brother,  Isaac,  who  also  lives  in  Deerfield  ;  his  father,  Henry  Bennett,  received  a  premium  of  $50 
from  the  Government  of  England  for  raising  so  large  a  family  without  aid  ;  his  parents  are  still  living  in 
England;  he  came  to  America  in  1850,  and  was  married  in  1854  to  Mary  A.  Spooner,  a  native  of  Nor- 
folk, England,  daughter  of  Robert  Spooner,  who  came  to  America  in  1848,  and  now  lives  in  Marshall, 
Dane  Co.;  Mr.  Bennett  has  no  children.  He  has  been  Postmaster  at  Deerfield  since  1869  ;  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat. He  has  a  farm  of  80  acres  on  Sees.  16,  21  and  22,  and  5  acres  in  the  village,  with  a  residence  and 
shop. 

ISAAC  B.  BENNETT,  farmer, Sec.  21  ;  P.  0.  Deerfield;  was  born  in  Lin coln.shire, England; 
son  of  Henry  Bennett.  He  was  married  in  England  in  1863,  to  Emma  Spencley ;  came  to  America  in 
1869,  and  settled  where  he  now  resides,  on  the  farm  of  his  brother,  H.  B.  Bennett,  which  he  has  worked 
ever  since.  He  has  four  children — Eliza  Ann,  born  Dec.  10,  1864  ;  Henry,  born  Jan.  1,  1867  ;  Edward 
E.,  born  Oct.  1,  1870  ;  and  Bertie  E.,  born  March  18,  1873.  Mr,  Bennett  has  been  School  District  Clerk 
and  Director  in  School  District  No.  5. 

S.  S.  BUE,  farmer,  Sec.  28 ;  P.  0.  Deerfield ;  was  born  Nov.  23,  1829,  in  Norway  ;  son  of  Sjur 
Arentson  (Haujsgjerd)  ;  his  Norwegian  name  was  Sjur  Sjurson  (Hauysgjerd),  but  the  farm  he  now  owns 
was  named  Bue  before  he  bought  it,  and  he  takes  that  for  his  family  name  ;  he  came  to  America  in  1850, 
traveled  a  little  over  two  years  in  diflFerent  States,  and,  in  December,  1852,  left  New  York  City  for  Aus- 
<ralia;  was  gone  abuut  five  years ;  spent  three  years  in  Australia  and  one  in  Norway  ;  came  back  to  Amer- 
ica, and  settled  in  Deerfield,  Wis.,  in  1857.  He  was  married  in  November,  1857,  to  Martha  Anderson,  a 
native  of  Norway  ;  they  have  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom,  died  within  two  weeks,  of  diphtheria,  in 
November,  1878;  their  names  are  as  follows:  John  Brown,  aged  15;  Emma  Bertha,  aged  11  ;  Hannah 
Karena,  aged  7  ;  and  Albert  Julius,  aged  7  months  ;  those  living  are  Ingabor  Malena,  Sarah  Martina, 
Andrew  Seward,  Thea  Carina  and  Aaron  Mathew,  all  at  home.  Mr.  Bue  has  been  Supervisor  two 
years  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  two  years  ;  he  is  a  Eepublican  and  a  Lutheran.  He  has  180  acres  of  land, 
worth  about  $30  per  acre.     He  was  in  Co.  H,  49th  W.  V.  I.,  the  last  nine  months  of  the  war. 

LOWS  CHRISTOPHER,  farmer.  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0.  Deerfield  ;  was  born  June  24,  1842,  in 
Norway;  son  of  Christopher  Gunderson  (Lee),  who  came  to  America  in  1850  ;  lived  in  Illinois  till  1853, 
then  came  to  Deerfield,  where  he  still  resides.  Louis  was  married  in  1877,  to  Miss  Martha  Severson.  He 
has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  and  some  school  district  offices ;  he  is  a  Republican  and  a  Lutheran.  He 
has  139  acres  of  land,  worth  $30  per  acre. 

JULIUS  GERICKE,  farmer.  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Kroghville;  he  was  born  March  12,  1844,  in 
Prussia;  his  father,  Julius  Gericke,  came  to  America  in  1854,  settled  in  Milford,  Jefi'erson  Co.,  Wis-i 
and  died  in  Dane  Co.,  Aug.  29,  1879,  aged  64.  Julius,  Jr.,  was  married  in  1872,  to  Thoretta  Klattai 
they  have  five  children — Fred,  William,  Hermann,  Charlotte  and  Minnie.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Democrat- 
He  has  120  acres  of  land,  worth  $25  per  acre. 

PETER  B.  GRINDE,  farmer.  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Nora;  born  Feb.  22,1839,  in  Norway;  son 
of  Bottolf  J.  Grinde,  who  came  to  America  in  1846;  settled  in  Deerfield,  and  still  lives  in  that  town. 
Peter  was  married  Jan.  24,  1878,  to  Julia  Christopher,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  has  one  child,  John  Ben- 
jamin, born  July  24,  1879.  Has  been  Town  Clerk  two  years  and  Chairman  five  years.  Is  a  Republican, 
and  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Has  140  acres  of  land,  worth  $30  per  acre' 

LARS  Ol^SON  OROTLANH,  farmer.  Sec.  24  ;  P.  0.  Kroghville  ;  born  January  23,  1851 , 
in  Norway  ;  son  of  Ole  Larson  Grotland  ;  he  came  to  America  in  1 856 ;  lived  four  years  in  Whitewater, 
Wis.,  and  came  to  Deerfield,  settled  on  Sec.  24.  and  died  there  in  January,  1863.  L.  0.  Grotland  was 
carried,  Sept.  29, 1873,  to  Betsy  Maria  Gustavison,  and  has  three  children — Bertha  Louisa,  Rosanna  Ma- 
tilda and  Mary  Henrietta  ;  has  120  acres  of  land  in  company  with  his  brother,  Cornelius  O.  Grotland,  who 
nr^'"^'^  and  living  with  him  ;  he  was  born  June  19,  1860  ;  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rebecca 
"ikingson,  is  living  with  the  brothers,  at  the  age  of  65  years.     Republican. 

JOHN  HAL  VORSEN  (CJRENA),  farmer,  Sec.  26  ;  P.  0.  Kroghville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. ; 
horn  June  28,  1829,  in  Norway  ;  son  of  Halvor  Johnson  Grena;  came  to  America  in  1858,  lived  at  Lake 
Mills,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  five  years,  and  came  to  Deerfield  in  1863  ;  has  resided  there  since.  Was  mar- 
ried, in  1857,  to  Christiana  Peterson,  who  was  the  widow  of  Hans  Hanson,  and  had  two  children  by  her 
iirst  husband — Hans  Hanson  and  Christiana  Hanson;  has  three  children  by  the  second  marriage — Anna 
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Halvorsen,  Peter  Halvorsea  and  Mary  Halvorsen.  Hepublican,  and  has  120  acres  of  land,  worth  83,000. 
Was  in  the  army  the  last  nine  months  of  the  war,  in  the  16th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  Gr,  and  went  with  Sherman 
to  the  sea. 

EGIiE  HAIiVERSOlV  (SOBIEB),  farmer.  Sec.  15  ;  P.  0.  Deerfield  ;  born  Feb.  24,  1836, 
in  Norway;  his  father.  Orsbornson  Sobier,  came  to  America  in  1843,  lived  in  the  town  of  Muskego, 
Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  the  town  of  Medina,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  is  still  liv- 
ino;.  Ej;le  Halverson  was  married,  in  May,  1874,  to  Johannah  Conway,  and  has  three  childrenr— Harman, 
John  and  Lida.  Republican,  and  Lutheran  ;  has  a  farm  of  180  acres.  He  enlisted  Dec.  2,  1861,  in  the 
16th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  B,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  three  years  and  nine  months  ;  he  was  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Altanta,  by  a  musket  ball  which  passed  through  his  left  forearm,  and  disabled  him  about 
six  months. 

K.  O.  HEIMDAL,  farmer.  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Deerfield;  born  Oct.  19,  1830,  in  Norway;  his 
father,  Ole  Heimdal.  came  to  America  in  1844  ;  lived  in  Dane  Co.  about  nine  months,  then  in  Jefferson 
Co.,  one  year,  then  returned  to  Dane  Co.,  and  resided  in  Deerfield  till  his  death,  in  November,  1871,  at  the 
age  of  73.  K.  0.  Heimdal  was  married,  in  1860,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Adsit,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Butternuts,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6,  1832,  daughter  of  Stephen  H.  Adsit,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
the  spring  of  1846,  settled  in  Deerfield,  on  Sec.  5,  and  died  Nov.  7,  1876,  aged  83  years.  Mr.  Heimdal 
has  eight  children — LillieL.,  Charles  Y.,  Eleanor  B  ,  Fred  A.,  Jessie  L.,  Nettie  A.,  Mary  A.  and  Sarah 
G.,  all  at  home.  Is  the  present  Chairman  of  the  town,  and  has  held  that  office  and  Town  Clerk  several 
years  each,  Treasurer  one  year,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1^1.  Democrat,  and  has  170  acres 
of  land. 

EREK  A.  HEllLE,  farmer,  Sec.  26  ;  P.  0.  Cambridge ;  born  May  24,  1830,  in  Norway, 
son  of  Andrew  Erickson  (Hemle) ;  came  to  America  in  1850  ;  lived  one  summer  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  Milwaukee,  in  Wisconsin  ;  then  lived  in  Chicago  through  the  winter ;  then  worked  in  a  saw-mill  one 
summer  at  Grand  River,  Mich. ;  was  in  Chicago  again  a  short  time  in  the  fall,  and  about  Christmas  came 
to  Dane  Co.  and  lived  in  Christiana  till  the  next  March  (1852)  ;  then  worked  a  month  near  Madison  ; 
then  spent  another  summer  in  Illinois,  part  of  the  time  in  Chicago,  and  part  of  the  time  on  a  railroad 
west  of  Chicago;  in  October,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  again,  and  spent  several  years  working  in  the  pinery 
during  the  winters,  and  running  the  river  in  the  spring,  and  worked  at  farming  in  Dane  Co.  summers  ; 
he  settled  in  his  present  location  in  1858.  Was  married  in  1864,  to  Ellen  Johnson,  and  has  seven  chil- 
dren, and  all  go  by  the  name  of  Hemle — Andrew  E.,  Albert  E.,  Susan,  Ida,  Albert,  Cornelius  and  Martha, 
all  at  home.     Republican  in  politics  ;  Lutheran  in  religion.     Has  180  acres  in  his  farm. 

HEIVRY  B.  HOWE,  farmer.  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Nora  ;  was  born  Sept.  13,  1833,  in  Norway  ; 
son  of  Henriok  Howe,  who  came  to  America  in  1844,  and  settled  in  Pleasant  Springs,  and  resided  there 
until  his  death  in  1866,  aged  66  years.  Henry  B.  was  married  in  1856,  to  Kari  Hauge,  a  native  of 
Norway  and  daughter  of  Neri  Hauge,  who  also  came  to  America  in  1844.  Mr.  Howe  has  eight  children 
— Anna,  Henrick,  Edward,  Emma,  George,  William,  Dorcas  and  Francis,  all  at  home.  Has  been  on  the 
Town  Board  and  held  several  minor  offices.  Republican,  and  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  has  150 
acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre  ;  came  to  Deerfield  in  1856.  The  original  name  was  spelled  with  a 
Norwegian  letter,  o",  which  has  no  representative  in  the  English  language,  and  the  name  was  pronounced 
in  two  syllables,  giving  the  a  the  long  sound,  thus — Ha-vee — and  he  changed  it  to  Howe. 

liARIS  IVERSOX  (HUSEBAE),  farmer.  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Deerfield;  born  in  Norway,  in 
April,  1828,  son  of  Iver  Olson  (Husebae)  ;  came  to  America  in  1854,  and  came  direct  to  Wisconsin; 
lived  in  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  two  years ;  then  came  to  Deerfield  and  has  lived  there  ever  since. 
He  was  married  in  1844,  to  Sigri  Amundsdaughter  (Henjum),  a  native  of  Norway,  and  has  six  children 
— Anna,  Unni,  Iver,  Amund,  Johannes  and  Susie,  all  at  home.  Democrat  and  Lutheran.  He  has  96 
acres  of  land  in  Deerfield  and  60  acres  in  Cottage  Grove. 

EliUm,^  JOHNSOIV  (HENJUM),  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Deerfield  ;  'born  May  23, 1831, 
in  Norway,  son  of  John  Larson  (Henjum) ;  came  to  America  in  1854,  and  settled  in  Deerfield,  on  his  present 
farm.  He  was  married,  Nov.  1 8, 1854,  to  Darthe  S.  Hanuhe,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  has  eight  children — 
Anna,  now  Mrs.  Knudt  Evenson,  of  Deerfield ;  Une,  John,  Sulfest,  Susan,  Hellen,  Louisa  and  Ole,  all  at 
home  except  the  one  married.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church..  He  has  160 
acres  of  land,  worth  about  $5,000. 

li.  O.  LARSON,  farmer,  rentin's  on  Sees.  29  and  32;  P.  0.  Nora;  born  Npv.  12,  1849.  in 
Norway;  son  of  Ole  Larson  (Mydland),  who  came  to  America  in  1851,  and  settled  in  Columbia  Co.,  Wis., 
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town  of  Leeds,  and  died  the  same  year  he  came.  Mrs.  Larson  is  now  married  to  Ole  Johnson  (Hauge), 
and  lives  on  Sec.  25,  in  Deerfield.  L.  0.  Larson  has  lived  in  the  town  of  Deerfield  since  he  was  8  years 
old.     Is  unmarried ;  Republican  and  Lutheran.     Has  been  renting  the  farm  he  now  works  for  four  years. 

NELS  A.  liEE,  farmer,  Sec.  20;  P'.  0.  Nora;  born  April  26,  1841,  in  Norway;  his  father, 
Andrew  Nelson  Lee,  came  to  America  in  1841,  and  came  direct  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Christiana,  and  lived  there  two  years,  then  lived  in  Pleasant  Springs  about  two  years,  and,  in 
1845,  removed  to  Deerfield,  where  he  resided  till  1876,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  Dakota.  Nels 
■A.  Lee  was  married,  in  January,  1864,  to  Mary  Regve,  and  has  two  children — Sever  A.  Lee  and  Julia 
Ann  Lee.  His  brother,  Sever  Lee,  who  now  lives  in  Dakota,  was  in  the  army  the  last  year  of  the  war,  in 
the  15th  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  a  prisoner  five  months  of  the  time,  two  months  in  Andersonville,  and.tbree 
months  in  Florence.  Mrs.  Lee's  two  oldest  brothers — Stark  S.  Regve  and  Peter  Regve — were  ministers  of 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Synod.  Peter,  who  was  in  the  army  about  one  year,  in  the  15th  W.  V.  I.,  died 
in  Polk  Co.,  Minn.,  in  1879,  and  Stirk  S.  is  now  preaching  in  Houston  Co.,  Minn.,  and  itheir  brother, 
Lars  S.  Regve,  is  a  professor  in  the  Norwegian  College  of  Decorah,  Iowa.  Mr.  Lee  held  the  office  of  Town 
Treasurer  in  1863.  Republican,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  has  80  acres  of  land  in 
Sec.  32,  10  acres  in  Deerfield,  and  100  acres  in  the  farm  he  is  on. 

THOB  LEVERSON  (SFFARTDAL),  farmer.  Sec.  6  ;  P.  0.  Deerfield ;  born  in  Norway. 
May,  1818;  son  of  Lever  Oleson  (Svartdal)  ;  came  to  America  in  1848,  and  settled  in  Deerfield,  and  has  lived 
in  the  town  ever  since.  He  was  married,  in  1848,  in  Deerfield,  to  Sarah  Hanson,  and  has  had  seven 
children,  as  follows — Sweney ;  Anna,  now  Mrs.  M.  Lindas,  of  Medina  ;  Julia  (deceased),  Olena,  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth and  Lewis,  all  at  home  except  Mrs.  Lindas.     Democrat  and  Lutheran.     Has  300  acres  of  land. 

CHARLES  MAYER,  merchant,  Deerfield;  born  June  7,  1833,  in  Germany,  province  of 
the  Rhine ;  came  to  America  in  1860  ;  lived  in  Chicago  ten  years,  in  the  commission  and  mercantile 
business;  came  to  the  present  location  in  1870.  He  was  married,  in  Chicago,  in  1864,  to  Augusta  Hein, 
a  native  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Christ  Hein,  who  came  to  America  in  1866  ;  she  died  Aug.  16,  1880, 
aged  46  years  7  months  and  9  days,  leaving  three  children — Julius,  Edward  and  Walter.  Is  the  present 
Town  Treasurer,  and  has  held  that  office  and  School  District  Treasurer  for  five  years.  He  is  a  Democrat. 
Has  a  farm  of  200  acres  on  Sees.  9  and  16,  and  deals  in  grain,  live  stock  and  real  estate,  in  addition  to 
his  mercantile  business.     Has  a  warehouse  in  the  village  of  Marshall,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 

LARS  NELSOW  (WALE),  deceased;  a  native  of  Norway.  Married  in  Norway,  and  came 
to  America  in  1844  ;  he  settled  in  Deerfield,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  February,  1874,  at  the 
age  of  70  ;  he  left  three  children,  all  sons,  having  lost  two  before  his  death ;  those  living  are  Alexander 
Larson  (married,  and  living  in  Adams  Co.,  Wis.),  Lars  L.  Nelson  and  Joseph  L.  Nelson  (both  single,  and 
living  in  Deerfield)  ;  Lars  L.  owns  200  acres  of  land  on  Sees.  21,  28  and  29,  and  Joseph  L.  has  200  acres 
on  Sees.  19  and  23,  where  they  reside,  and  their  mother  is  living  with  them.  P.  0.  Nora.  Republicans, 
and  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

NELS  OLSON  (GRATLAND),  farmer,  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Cambridge  ;  was  born  in  Norway 
September  27,  1801  ;  emigrated  to  America  in  1845  ;  lived  in  Chicago  two  years,  and  worked  the  first 
hand-press  for  John  Wentworth  on  the  Chicago  Democrat  ;  came  to  La  Grange,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis,  in 
1847 ;  lived  there  five  years,  and  came  to  Deerfield,  Dane  Co.,  in  1852 ;  he  first  settled  on  Sec.  13,  but 
the  man  he  employed  to  make  his  claim  for  him  ran  away  with  the  money,  and  he  then  went  on  Sec.  27, 
in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  still  resides  there.  Was  married,  in  1849,  to  Mary  Ingabor  Halderson,  a  widow, 
who  had  oneeon,  Knudt  Nelson  (he  having  taken  the  name  of  his  step-father),  now  a  lawyer  of  Alexandria, 
Minn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  Dane  Co.  in  1868  and  1869,  two  terms;  they  have  two  sons  by 
the  second  marriage  ;  the  oldest  one,  William  Nelson,  was  educated  at  the  Marshall  Academy  and  State  Uni- 
versity at  Madison,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878  ;  the  second  son,  Henry  Nelson,  was  educated  at  the 
Marshall  Academy,  is  unmarried,  and  has  a  farm  of  147  acres.  He  is  the  present  Assessor  of  the  town, 
and  a  Democrat,  though  his  father  and  brothers  are  Republicans.  All  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Knudt  Nelson  was  three  years  in  the  army,  in  Co.  B,  4th  W.  V.  I.  ;  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Pt.  Hudson,  and  was  in  prison  twenty-nine  days. 

OSJIOSfD  OLSON  (QUALE),  farmer.  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Deerfield ;  born  in  February,  1835, 
in  Norway;  came  to  America,  in  1850,  with  his  father,  Ole  Osmondson  (Quale),  and  has  lived  in  Deer- 
field ever  since.  Was  married,  in  1860,  to  Ella,  daughter  of  Nels  Davidson,  of  Deerfield,  and  has  six 
ohudren — Ole  Johannes,  Ingbor  Sophia,  Helena,  Anna  Maria,  Marthea  and  Lonisa,  all  at  home.  Demo- 
crat and  Lutheran.     Has  445  acres  of  land. 
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C.  F.  W.  POHLMAXN,  farmer,  See.  26  ;  P.  0.  Kroghville ;  born  in  Germany  March  18, 
1841  ;  his  father,  William  Pohlmann,  eame  to  America  in  1856 ;  lived  in  Waterloo  six  months,  then  at 
Lake  Mills  a  year  and  a  half ;  then  removed  to  Deerfield,  where  he  still  resides.  C.  P.  W.  was  married 
in  1866,  to  Mary  Grutzmaoher,  and  has  four  children — Emil,  Charlie,  Helena  and  Louisa.  Held  the  office 
of  Supervisor  one  year.  Enlisted,  in  August,  1862,  in  Co.  D,  29th  W.  V.  L,  and  was  in  the  service  three 
years.  Republican  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Has  105  acres  of  land,  wnrth 
about  12,500. 

JOHIV  A.  QUA.1IME1V,  farmer,  Sec.  15  ;  P.  0.  Deerfield;  bwrn  Jan.  9,  1844,  in  Norway; 
son  of  Ammund  L.  Quammen,  who  came  to  America  in  1847  ;  settled  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  lived  there  eight  years ;  then  came  to  Deerfield,  on  Sec.  15,  where  he  still  resides,  at 
the  age  of  78.  John  A.  Quammen  was  married,  in  1869,  to  Anna  M.  Halverson,  and  has  four  children — 
Caroline,  Herman,  Amelia  and  Lewis,  all  at  home.  Has  been  Town  Clerk  ten  years  and  Chairman  one 
year.  Democrat  in  politics,  and  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Has  168  acres  of  land,  worth  $4,000. 
He  was  an  only  son,  but  had  four  sisters — Susannah,  now  Mrs.  Osmund  Wik,  of  Deerfield  ;  Lucy,  now 
Mrs.  Sam  Peterson,  of  Fargo,  Dakota ;  Emaline,  now  Mrs.  Ole  Anderson,  of  Leeds,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis., 
and  Sophia,  single,  and  living  with  him,  as  are  also  his  parents. 

liARS  T.  ROTHE,  farmer,  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Nora;  born  in  Norway  Feb.  28,  1819,  near  Ber- 
gen; son  of  Torger  Rothe.  Was  married  in  Norway,  in  April,  1844,  to  Ingaborg  Davidson  (Molster"); 
came  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1844,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Deerfield,  and  has  resided  in 
the  town  ever  since  ;  has  ten  children — Torger,  married,  and  living  in  Mower  Co.,  Minn. ;  Julia  ;  David, 
married  and  living  in  Stoughton,  Wis. ;  Andrew,  Carrie,  Minnie,  Anna,  Christina,  Martha  and  Herman ; 
all  at  home  except  the  two  sons  that  are  married ;  Andrew,  who  lives  in  Polk  Co.,  Minn.  Mr.  Rothe 
has  been  Chairman  of  his  town  two  terms  ;  Supervisor,  Treasurer  and  Clerk  several  terms  each ;  has 
lost  two  children — Carrie,  died  April  20,  1850,  aged  4  years,  and  David  died  Jan.  19,  1849,  2  years  old. 
Republican,  and  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Has  246  J  acres  of  land  in  his  farm;  formerly  raised 
nothing  but  grain,  now  raises  mostly  stock  and  tobacco. 

KXUDT  SEVERSON  (HEMLiE),  farmer,  Sec.  24;  P.  0.  Kroghville;  born  in  May, 
1830,  in  Norway  ;  son  of  Severt  Steven  (Hemic)  ;  came  to  America  in  1850  ;  spenf.  four  years  in  Wis- 
consin ;  ther^  spent  several  years  knocking  around  through  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  settled 
down  in  Deerfield  on  his  present  farm  in  1852.  Was  married,  in  1862,  to  Caroline  Lewson,  and  has  nine 
children,  as  follows:  Severt,  Betsy,  Louis,  Andrew,  Frankie,  Cornelius,  Ann,  Minnie  and  Bertha.  Re- 
publican and  Lutheran,  and  has  118  acres  of  land. 

THORS  SVEXSOW  (VOXIiB),  farmer.  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Deerfield;  born  May  24,  1825,  in 
Norway.  Was  married,  in  1858,  to  Christina  Gundersan;  came  to  America  in  1861,  and  settled  on  his 
present  location  ;  has  nine  children — Martha,  Helen,  Betsy,  Gustav,  Simon,  Carl  Theadore,  Clara  Sophia, 
Herman  Eli  and  Alfred.     Democrat,  and  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     Has  80  acres  of  land. 

JOHIK  T.  TVESME,  farmer,  Sec.  15  ;  P.  0.  Deerfield  ;  born  in  Norway  Aug.  22,  1840  ;  son 
of  Thomas  J.  Tvesme,  who  came  to  America  with  his  family  in  1858,  and  settled  in  Deerfield,  where  he 
still  resides.  John  T.  was  married  in  1864,  to  Miss  Betsy  A.  Gunderson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  has 
four  children — Andrew  Sever,  Gunder,  Thomas  and  Bernhardt.  Democrat,  and  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Wisconsin  Synod.  Has  90  acres  of  land,  worth  140  per  acre.  His  brother,  Andrew  T. 
Tvesme,  enlisted  in  November,  1862,  in  the  15th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  H,  as  Sergeant,  and  died  on  the  22d  day 
of  the  next  May  at  Island  No.  10,  of  diarrhoea,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age. 

ERICK  WILLIAMS,  deceased  ;  was  born  and  married  in  Norway  ;  his  wife  was  Christina 
Bochtun  ;  came  to  America  in  1844,  and  settled  on  Sec.  32,  Deerfield,  and  resided  there  till  his  death,  Dec. 
25, 1879,  at  the  age  of  76  ;  he  left  seven  children,  as  follows  :  Cornelius,  married,  and  living  in  Chicago ; 
Julia,  now  the  widow  of  William  H.  Miller,  lives  in  Stoughton,  Wis. ;  Christina,  now  Mrs.  Nels  Ander- 
son, of  Deerfield ;  William,  married,  and  living  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Bell,  now  Mrs.  C.  F.  Eltzholtz,  of  Den- 
mark, Europe  ;  Betsy,  deceased  ;  and  Nels  B.,  who  was  married  in  1878,  to  Caren  Paulson,  of  Chi- 
cago; she  died  June  16,  1879,  aged  28,  leaving  no  children;  he  is  now  living  on  the  homestead,  and  his 
mother  is  living  with  him.  Has  140  acres  ;  Republican  ;  P.  0.  Nora ;  Mr.  Williams'  son  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  Cornelius  E.  Williams  enlisted  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  Chicago, 
in  the  15th  W.  V.  I. ;  had  a  Lieutenant's  commission,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

G.  D.  WILLEY,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Kroghville;  born  April  8,  1839,  in  Farmington, 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio;'son  of  G.  D.  and  Julia  Ann  (Abrams)  Willey.     Mrs.  Willey  died  in  Ohio  in  April, 
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1852,  and  Mr.  Willey  came  to  Wisconsin  with  the  balance  of  his  family  in  the  following  June  ;  he  located 
in  Deerfield  ;  afterward  went  to  Michigan,  then  to  Illinois,  and  finally  died  in  Nebraska,  June  6,  18Y9,  at 
the  ace  of  69.  Gr.  D.,  Jr.,  remained  in  Deerfield  when  his  father  went  to  Michigan,  and  has  resided  there 
ever  since.  He  was  married,  Jan.  1,  1866,  to  Eleanor  Wardwell,  who  was  born  June  8,  1847,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  daughter  of  Isaac  Wardwell,  a  native  of  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1840  ;  built  the  first  Louse  in  Lake  Mills,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willey  have  fbur  children — Jennie,  Julia,  Flora  May  and  Arminta  ;  lost  their  first  child,  Seymour 
Sidney,  who  died  Nov.  18,  1870,  3  years  old,  and  was  buried  on  his  birthday.  Mr.  Willey  has  held  the 
offices  of  Constable  and  Town  Clerk.  Has  always  been  a  Democrat  till  now,  but  from  this  time  hencefortlt 
is  a  Republican.  He  is  a  firm  Spiritualist  in  religious  belief.  Has  90  acres  of  land  in  his  farm.  He 
enlisted  Aug.  30,  1864,  in  the  42d  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  H,  and  was  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

ROBERT  WOELFFER,  farmer,  Sec.  35;  P.  0.  KroghviUe;  born  Jan.  10,  1829,  in 
Prussia ;  came  to  America  in  1850,  arriving  in  New  York  City  on  the  13th  day  of  July ;  came  direct  to 
Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Waterloo,  Jefferson  Co.,  and  lived  there  till  1868 ;  then  came  to  his  present  loca- 
tion. Was  married  in  1854,  to  Augusta  Heidermann,  and  has  eleven  children,  as  follows:  Max,  who  is 
a  harness-maker  in  Cambridge,  Dane  Co. ;  Charles,  who  is  a  blacksmith;  Sellma,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Rothke, 
of  KroghviUe  ;  Ernst,  Robert,  Julius,  Frank,  Ida,  Arthur,  Frederika  and  Eliza.  Mr.  WoelfiFer  is  one  of 
the  present  Supervisors  of  the  town,  and  has  held  the  office  three  terms  previous  to  this.  Democrat,  and 
has  203  acres  of  land,  worth  $30  per  acre. 
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GEORCmE  BAXTER,  deceased  ;  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland  ;  was marriod  there  to  Mary 
Addy,  a  native  of  the  same  county  ;  came  to  America  in  1834  or  1835,  and  lived  in  Upper  Canada,  twenty 
miles  east  of  Toronto,  for  several  years,  and  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  where  he  lived  till  1853; 
then  came  to  Wisconsin  and  bought  land  in  Windsor,  but  lived  seven  or  eight  years  in  Madison  ;  then  went 
on  the  farm,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Feb.  6, 1866,  leaving  nine  children — Sarah,  Charlotte,  Joseph, 
Mary,  James,  Jemima,  Eliza,  George  and  Maggie.  Mrs.  Baxter  died  in  1857,  in  Madison.  George  Bax- 
ter, Jr.,  was  born  May  9,  1844.  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  was  married  Nov.  17,  1867,  in  Randolph,  Dodge 
Co.,  Wis.,  to  Mary  E.  Martin,  daughter  of  Richard  Martin,  now  living  in  Kansas;  she  was  born  Nov.  5, 
1848,  in  Colden,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  have  no  children.  Blr.  Baxter  enlisted  March  24,  1865,  in  the  65th 
111.  V.  I.,  Co.  C,  and  was  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war ;  had  to  run  away  to  enlist ;  went  to  Chi- 
cago for  that  purpose,  and  was  followed  as  far  as  Madison  by  his  father,  who  then  gave  up  the  chase.  Was 
Assessor  three  years  in  succession  in  Windsor,  and  is  now  Coroner  of  Dane  Co. ;  has  also  been  on  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Owns  170  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre.  Mrs.  Baxter  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

THOMAS  BEWICK,  farmer,  Sec.  15  ;  P.  0.  Windsor  ;  born  in  Hettan,  Durham,  England  ; 
son  of  Thomas  and  Dorothy  (Stephenson)  Bewick  ;  his  father  was  a  farmer  when  young,  but  in  after  life 
a  railroad  contractor.  Thomas,  Jr.,  first  kept  books  for  his  father,  and  afterward  became  a  sub-contractor 
and  Railway  Inspector,  which  business  he  left  when  became  to  America  in  1849  ;  he  arrived  in  Milwau- 
kee in  September,  worked  a  few  months  for  Mr.  Saville,  manufacturing  millstones,  and  in  January,  1850, 
bought  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides.  Was  married  in  London,  England,  in  1840,  to  Clara  Chilton, 
who  died  in  Windsor,  in  August,  1855,  leaving  seven  children  living  (having  lost  three  before  her  death) 
— Thomas  S.,  living  in  Iowa ;  William,  Clara  (now  Mrs.  E.  L.  Colby),  Stephenson,  Ebenezer,  John  and 
Mary;  the  last  six  all  living  in  Nebraska;  Mary  is  the  widow  of  A.  Bridges,  and  is  practicing  medicine  in 
Beatrice,  Neb.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  December,  1856,  was  Mrs.  Jane  Boyton 
Cox,  of  Windsor ;  has  four  children  by  the  second  marriage — Charles,  Esther,  Dora  and  Elizabeth,  all  at 
home.  In  politics,  independent,  and  has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre.  When  a  boy,  Mr.  Bewick 
attended  school  in  his  native  village  till  he  was  farther  advanced  than  his  teacher ;  then  quit  school  and 
pursued  his  studies  alone  with  such  success  that  he  is  now  a  good  Greek  and  French  scholar,  and  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in  the  State.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  he  visited  England,  returning  the 
next  spring  satisfied  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  adopted  home. 

WILIiARD  BLAIVCHAR,  fanner,  Sec.  32;  P.O.  Windsor;  born' April  20,  1822,  in 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  town  of  Laona ;  his  fiither,  Horace  Blanchar,  was  one  of  the  firsc  settlersin  Chau- 
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tauqua  Co.,  and  built  the  first  woolen  factory  in  that  county.  Mr.  Bknchar  was  married  in  February,  1843 
in  W^arren  Co.,  Penn.  (where  he  lived  the  last  seven  years  previous  to  coming  to  Wisconsin),  to  Bethia 
Cooper,  who  died  in  the  winter  of  1852,  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  leaving  four  children — Horace  and  Har- 
vey, both  married,  and  living  in  the  town  of  Burk,  adjoining  Windsor;  Jane,  died  in  1875,  and  Henry, 
living  in  Dakota.  Mr.  Blanohar  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  in  September  of  that  year  located  on  his 
present  farm,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the  fall  of  1854 
was  Mary  Keynolds,  who  was  born  in  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  daughter  of  J.  Keynolds,  who  died  when  she 
yas  only  10  or  12  years  old.  Has  four  children  by  the  second  marriage — Martha,  now  the  widow  of  Ash- 
ley Jenner,  late  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Hattie,  Willie  and  Minnie,  at  home.  Held  the  office  of  Chair- 
man two  terms,  and  Assessor  three  terms ;  Eepublican,  and  both  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He 
has  320  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $40  per  acre ;  keeps  40  to  50  head  of  cattle,  12  to  15  horses,  and 
raises  some  very  fine  ones  ;  milks  from  20  to  25  cows  winter  and  summer;  makes  cheese  in  summer,  and 
butter  in  winter. 

J.  E.  CARPENTER,  farmer,  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  Windsor;  born  Sept.  21,  1824,  in  Strongville, 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio  ;  son  of  Caleb  and  Susan  Carpenter,  natives  of  Vermont ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
April,  1844;  lived  a  couple  of  months  in  Kenosha;  then  lumbered  in  Michigan  till  the  next  spring,  and 
in  June,  1845,  came  to  Dane  Co.  ;  located  some  land  in  Windsor ;  he  then  returned  to  Ohio,  and  staid 
two  months,  then  to  Chicago,  and  in  the  fall  went  back  to  Ohio,  and  came  from  there  to  Windsor  with  an 
ox  team,  in  company  with  S.  H.  Sabin  (now  living  in  the  west  part  of  the  town) ;  thej  were  just  four 
weeks  making  the  trip,  and  camped  out  all  the  time.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Windsor  ever  since. 
Was  married  in  that  town  Dec.  15,  1846,  to  Caroline  M.  Reynolds,  who  was  born  in  Keeseville,  Essex  Co., 
N.  Y.,  June  12,  1830  ;  they  were  the  first  couple  married  in  the  town  of  Windsor  ;  has  four  children — 
Mary  (now  Mrs.  G.  W.  Welsh,  of  Arlington,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.),  Ida,  Frank  and  Charlie,  at  home. 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  Republican,  and  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Assessor, 
and  was  Treastirer  four  years.     Has  120  acres  of  latd,  worth  $5;000. 

ORRIIV  CHAHBERLAIX,  farmer.  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Windsor;  born  July  30,  1806,  in 
UnderhOl,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.  Was  married  in  his  native  county,  Feb.  6,  1827,  to  Louisa  Benedict,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  county  Jan.  17,  1805  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1846  ;  located  on  his  present 
farm,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since.  Has  had  six  children,  four  of  them  still  living;  the  oldest  child, 
Mary  H.,  was  born  in  Vermont,  July  6,  1831,  and  died  May  8,  1864,  in  Windsor;  Byron  is  married, and 
living  in  the  town  of  Windsor;  Danford  0.  was  born  Aug.  15,  1837,  and  was  married  May  17,  1869,  to 
Margaret  Murphy,  of  Windsor,  and  has  two  children  living — Herbert  A.  and  Orrin  A.  ;  last  one,  little  girl, 
Louisa,  died  Oct.  9,  1875 — living  on  the  homestead;  Alvin  was  born  Dec.  6,  1848,  and  was  married  Feb. 
7,  1874,  to  Victoria  Jones,  daughter  of  William  Jones,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Windsor,  who  died 
Feb.  11,  1859,  lives  in  Madison;  Martha  Ann  was  born  in  Vermont,  July  15,  1841,  and  is  living  on  the 
homestead  with  her  father;  Cassiug  died  Dec.  29,  1866,  aged  22  years  and  3  months.  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain died  July  23,  1870,  at  the  age  of  65.  Cassius  and  Alvin  both  enlisted  in  February,  1865,  in  the 
2d  W.  V.  C,  and  were  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  held  the  office  of 
Supervisor  and  Assessor,  and  several  school  offices.  Republican,  and  has  145  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per 
acre. 

JAMES  CLEMENTS,  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Token  Creek  ;  born  Sept.  27,  1809,  in 
Waldo  Co.,  Me.;  son  of  Hall  Clements ;  was  married  in  Maine,  Dec.  26, 1830,  to  Lydia  Stephenson,  who 
was  born  Dec.  26,  1805,  in  Belfast,  Me.,  daughter  of  Charles  Stephenson;  Mr.  Clements  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1849,  arriving  in  Windsor  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  located  on  the  spot  where  he  now  resides; 
was  seventeen  days  making  the  trip  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin  ;  came  from  Belfast  to  Boston  by  steamsr, 
and  by  railroad  from  there  to  Albany,  thence  by  canal  to  BufiFalo,  and  then  by  steamer  again  around  the 
lakes  to  Milwaukee,  and  thence  by  team  to  Windsor  ;  has  had  six  children,  as  follows:  Phebe  (deceased), 
Lydia  (now  Mrs.  Sylvester  Raymond,  of  Vienna),  Jerome  B.  (married,  and  living  in  Bristol),  Wade 
(deceased),  and  another  one  named  Wade,  married,  and  living  in  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa,  and  Abner  L.,  mar- 
ried Nov.  26,  1873,  to  Lena,  daughter  of  E.  P.  Sherman,  Esq.,  of  Windsor,  and  have  one  child — Edna 
Rowena,  and  lives  on  the  homestead ;  Mr.  Clements  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  when  he  first 
came  to  Windsor  ;  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  120  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $45  per  acre. 

DENNIS  CROWIiEY,  Deputy  SherifiF,  grain  and  lumber  dealer,  De Forest;  born  March  10, 
1835,  in  Addison  Co.,  Vt.;  son  of  Daniel  Crowley,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1837,  settled  in  Water- 
town,  and  died  in  1845  ;  Mrs.  Crowley  still  lives  in  Watertown,  at  the  age  of  74.  In  1861,  Mr.  Crowley 
bought  a  320-acre  farm  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  on  Sees.  15  and  16,  lived  there  till  1869,  then  sold  out 
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:and  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  stayed  one  year,  thea  returned  to  De  Forest,  where  he  had  bought  property 
previous  to  his  going  to  Iowa;  in  1872,  he,  in  company  with  several  others,  built  an  elevator  at  De  For- 
est, which  he  operated  about '  four  years,  in  the  meantime  building  five  dwelling  houses  in  the  village, 
from  1872  to  1874;  in  the  fall  of  1872,  he  opened  a  general  store  and  lumber-yard  at  the  station,  run 
the  store  one  year,  then  sold  out  to  John  Ariens,  but  continued  the  lumber  and  wheat  trade  till  1875; 
in  October,  1875,  he,  in  company  with  his  brother  Cornelius,  bought  a  cranberry  marsh  of  700  acres  in 
Wood  Co.,  Wis.,  stayed  about  a  year,  then  came  back  to  De  Forest,  and  in  the  spring  of  1877,  built  a 
warehouse,  and  was  in  the  wheat  trade  again  about  a  year,  then  formed  a  partnership  with  H.  S.  Grinde, 
and  run  the  elevator  one  year,  and  since  that  has  been  a  general  dealer ;  was  Chairman  of  the  town  five 
years  though  a  Democrat  in  the  strongest  Republican  town  in  the  County;  was  Assessor  three  terms,  and 
was  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff  in  January,  1878,  and  still  retains  that  position.  Was  married  Jan.  8.  1878, 
in  Madison,  to  Annie  Oakes,  who  died  in  Windsor  in  1879  ;  has  one  child — Daniel  Edward,  born  July  6, 
1879. 

SIDNEY  B.  C09IBS,  farmer.  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Windsor;  born  Jan.  U,  1840,  in  Strongsville, 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio  ;  his  father,  Elias  Combs,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  October,  1846,  settled  in  the  town  of 
Windsor,  and  died  there  May  16,  1870,  aged  73;  Mrs.  Combs,  whose  maiden  name  was  Almira  Sprague, 
■died  Oct.  18,  1866,  aged  63.  Sidney  B.  was  married  June  12,  1872,  to  Mrs.  Jerusha  M.  Combs, 
daughter  of  N.  P.  Spalding,  of  Windsor  (see  his  biography"),  and  widow  of  John  M.  Combs,  who  died 
May  7, 1862,  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Ft.  Donelson  ;  he  was  in  Co.  D,  2d  Iowa  V.  I.,  en- 
listed in  November,  1861,  was  wounded  Feb,  14,  1862,  and  died  May  7,  1862,  leaving  no  children. 
Mr.  Combs  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five  boys;  Nelson  is  a  carpenter,  and  lives  in  Sun  Prairie; 
Selden  died  July  14,  1862,  in  Windsor,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children  ;  John  M.  (mentioned  above), 
and  William,  a  wagon-maker  by  trade,  but  at  present  keeping  an  eating-house  in  Madison  ;  he  was  in  the 
7th  W.  V.  I.,  served  from  January,  1864,  till  July,  1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Combs  are- members  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church.     He  is  a  Republican,  and  has  87  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $4,000. 

ST.  li.  DAHIi,  merchant,  De  Forest;  is  the  only  man  living  in  the  village  that  was  there  at  the 
time  he  came.  He  was  born  in  Norway,  in  the  State  of  Valders,  in  January,  1844 ;  son  of  Lars  N.  Dahl ; 
served  two  years  at  the  shoemaker's  trade  in  Norway,  and  came  to  America  in  1861.  He  worked  in 
Madison  till  July  14,  1864,  then  came  to  De  Forest,  opened  a  shoe-shop,  and  has  continued  in  business 
■there  ever  since.  In  about  1870,  he  commenced  selling  groceries,  notions,  etc.,  and  kept  on  increasing  his 
■business,  and  now  carries  a  general  stock  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  notions,  etc.,  and  still 
carries  on  his  shop.  He  was  married,  in  1865,  to  Emily  Williams,  who  was  born  July  24,  1842,  in  Telle- 
marken,, Norway  ;  has  seven  children  living — Lars,  Tina,  Bertina,  Bertha,  Emma,  Josephine  and  Ida;  lost 
one  child,  William,  who  died  at  7  weeks  old.  Republican — at  present  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  both 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

GEORGE  DURKEE,  merchant  and  Postmaster.  De  Forest;  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  stayed  one  winter  with  his  uncle,  Charles  Durkee,  then 
spent  his  winters  in  the  pinery,  and  his  summers  farming  in  Leeds,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  till  1871  ;  then 
went  into  the  mercantile  business  in  De  Forest,  which  he  still  continues ;  was  Postmaster  in  Leeds  eight 
years,  and  has  held  the  same  office  nine  years  in  De  Forest.  He  was  married,  in  the  fall  of  1860,  to  Lydia 
A.  Lord,  who  was  born  in  Maine,  Sept.  19,  1840,  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  Lord,  who  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1852,  and  died  in  Dekorra,  Columbia  Co.  Mr.  Durkee  has  nine  children — James,  Edgar,  Myra,  Lula, 
Eugene,  Frank,  Mabel  Estella,  John  and  Albert.  Mrs.  Durkee  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  His  father  was  Martin  R.  Durkee ;  his  uncle,  Charles  Durkee  (with  whom  he  lived  a  short  time 
in  De  Forest),  who  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1850,  re-elected  in  1852,  and,  in  1855,  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  served  his  constituents  in  an  able  and  acceptable  manner  for  six  years. 
He  was  afterward  appointed  Governor  of  Utah,  which  position  he  held  five  years,  and  died  on  his  way 
home  from  there,  Jan.  14,  1870.  He  once  owned  1,200  acres  of  land  where  De  Forest  now  stands,  and 
sold  out  to  T.  N.  De  Forest,  in  honor  of  whom  the  village  was  afterward  named.     Republican  in  politics. 

SOIEON  ADAMS  FOWLER,  farmer,  Windsor ;  farm  in  Vienna,  on  Sec.  25 ;  born  May 
27, 1819,  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Narragansett  nation.  His  father,  James  Fowler, 
died  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  widowed  mother  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  with  her  family  of  nine 
children,  in  1834.  She  landed  in  Green  Bay,  and  located  in  Brothertown,  Calumet  Co.,  where  she  died 
Feb.  22,  1875.  Simeon  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1844,  worked  at  Token  Creek,  in  what  was  then  the  town 
•of  Windsor,  till  1845,  then  took  up  some  Government  land  on  Sec.  25,  in  Vienna,  whicb  he  still  owns. 
Broke  15  acres  the  first  summer,  and  continued  improving  his  own  farm,  and  working  a  part  of  the  time 
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for  others  till  1853,  then  went  to  California,  starting  from  Madison  on  the  15th  day  of  March;  was  one- 
month  and  one  day  reaching  San  Francisco ;  remained  in  California  little  over  twenty-five  years,  most  of 
the  time  mining,  with  indifferent  success ;  returned  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  18Y8,  and  has  lived  in 
Vienna  and  Windsor  ever  since.  He  was  a  Democrat  till  1861,  and  since  that  Republican.  Is  unmarried, 
and  owns  a  farm  of  220  acres,  worth  $8,000  ;  has  three  brothers — David,  John  C.  and  Laton,  living  in 
Brothertown,  Calumet  Co.,  Wis.,  and  his  sister,  Roxana,  is  living  with  his  brother,  John  C.,  who  is 
unmarried  ;  David  has  a  family,  but  Laton  has  lost  his  wife.  His  brother,  William,  was  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  ;  had  a  leg  shattered  in  battle  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  and  died  when  it  was  amputated. 
His  brothers,  Russell  and  Gerret  Smith,  died  while  he  was  in  California,  and  one  sister  before  he  went. 

J.  F.  (wllili,  teacher,  Windsor;  born  Jan.  28,  1857,  in  the  city  of  Madison;  his  father,  James 
M.  Grile,  is  a  native  of  Vermont;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
the  city  of  Madison,  having  just  returned  from  a  three  years'  residence  in  California.  At  the  end  of  the, 
first  year,  he  sold  out,  and  went  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Dane,  where  he  remained  about  twelve  year.s, 
then  returned  to  Madison,  where  he  still  resides,  and  is  in  the  mercantile  business.  Mrs.  Gile,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Judith  L.  Rowell,  died  in  1866.  J.  P.  was  educated  at  Madison  and  Beaver  Dam,  and 
has  followed  teaching  since  1875.  Oct.  11,  1879,  he  married  Miss  Virtue  Hall,  daughter  of  William  M. 
Hall,  of  Richland  Co.,  Wis. ;  she  was  born  July  13,  1860,  in  the  town  of  Windsor.  Immediately  after 
his  mariiage,  he  rented  the  "  Combs  House"  at  Windsor  Village,  and  has  been  keeping  it  since,  and  is 
also  teaching  the  village  school,  and  is  the  present  Town  Clerk. 

A.  D.  GOODRICH,  farmer.  Sec.  22;  P.  0.  Windsor;  born  April  26,  1819,  in  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  came  first  to  Wisconsin  in  1846 ;  went  back  to  New  York,  and,  in  1847,  returned  to  Wisconsin, 
and  located  in  the  town  of  Burke;  lived  there  till  the  spring  of  1867,  then  came  to  Windsor,  and  bought 
his  present  farm.  He  was  married,  in  1866,  in  Windsor,  to  Miss  Helena  Bruce,  who  was  born  in  Cortland 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1845,  daughter  of  Abram  Bruce;  has  only  one  child  living — Ada,  born  Sept.  28, 
1872  ;  lost  two  children — Alpheus,  6  years  and  6  months  old,  and  Anna,  4  years  and  2  months,  both  died 
within  a  week,  in  1874,  of  diphtheria.  Mr.  Goodrich  held  the  office  of  Chairman,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Assessor,  in  the  town  of  Burke,  and  is  independent  in  politics  and  religion.  He  has  about  1,000  acres  of 
land,  320  acres  of  it  in  Windsor,  worth  $40  per  acre,  and  balance  in  Burke,  worth  $25  per  acre. 

Dr.  li.  D.  CJOODWIN,  practicing  physician.  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  De  Forest;  he  was  born 
March  21,  1812,  in  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.;  is  a  son  of  Ezra  Goodwin,  who  lived  to  be  95  years  old,  in  Bath, 
N.  H.;,  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Sanborn,  died  in  1860;  when  21  years  of  age,  he 
left  New  Hampshire  for  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  about  twenty  years  in  the  town  of  Gro- 
ton ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854  ;  lived  in  Milwaukee  three  years,  then  spent  two  years  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and,  in  1859,  came  to  Windsor,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since,  and  practiced  medicine  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  mechanical  engineer  in  his  younger  days,  though  he  read  medicine  and  com- 
menced practice  while  young,  following  it  but  a  short  time,  however.  He  was  married.  May  31,  1835,  in 
Groton,  N.  Y.,  to  Lucy  Pierce,  who  died  in  Windsor,  Wis.,  in  1864,  aged  50  years,  leaving  two  children 
— Phosa  S.,  who  is  married  to  N.  B.  Wilcox,  and  Lucy  V.,  who  is  married  to  A.  B.  Campbell,  both  liv- 
ing with  the  Doctor  on  the  homestead ;  two  children  died  in  infancy.  Although  living  on  his  farm  and 
having  only  a  country  practice,  he  has  booked  as  high  as  $3,000  per  year.  Has  120  acres  of  land,  worth 
$40  per  acre.  He  was  a  Democrat  till  1852,  and  since  that  time  a  Republican.  On  his  way  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  while  a  green  boy  only  21  years  old,  one  little  incident  occurred 
which  is  worthy  of  notice  :  On  reaching  some  point  in  Eastern  New  York  where  he  expected  to  take  a 
stage  coach,  he  found  the  regular  coach  had  gone  some  time  before,  and  the  landlord  where  he  stopped 
told  him  there  would  probably  be  other  passengers  enough  in  a  short  time  so  he  could  send  out  a  special 
coach.  Soon  after,  the  landlord  came  into  the  sitting-room  where  he  was,  with  a  gentleman,  who  pro- 
posed to  join  him  and  take  a  special  coach,  as  he.  with  a  few  friends,  wished  to  go  to  the  same  point. 
After  starting,  the  gentleman  who  first  made  the  proposition  asked  his  young  fellow-traveler  his  name, 
residence  and  destination  ;  he  then  introduced  him  to  the  other  gentlemen,  first  to  John  R.  Tracy,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  New  York ;  then  to  John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  State  ;  A.  C.  Flagg,  Comptroller,  and 
Atty.  Gen.  Young,  afterward  Governor  of  New  York.  Lieut.  Gov.  Tracy  then  introduced  the  first 
speaker  as  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Governor  of  New  York.  He  felt,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  a  "  cat  in  a  strange 
garret,"  but  Gov.  Marcy  commenced  asking  him  questions  about  his  native  place  and  prominent  men  of 
New  Hampshire.  As  it  happened,  he  had  just  been  diligently  reading  a  recently  published  gazetteer  of 
the  State,  and  was  able  to  answer  all  the  questions,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  the  Governor  of 
being  so  well  posted  for  a  young  man,  while  if  he  had  questioned  him  on  any  other  subject  he  might 
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have  formed  a  different  opinion.  He  was  named  by  Lorenzo  Dow,  who  promised  in  place  of  a  present  to 
preach  his  funeral  sermon. 

A.  W.  GRKEMMAIV,  merchant,  Windsor  Village;  he  was  born  March  30,  1841,  in  North- 
ampton, Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.;  son  of  James  Greenman  ;  when  16  years  old,  he  commenced  clerki'ng  in  a 
general  store,  and  has  followed  the  mercantile  business  ever  since ;  was  in  business  for  himself  in  his 
native  town  five  years,  and  three  years  at  Ballston  Spa;  in  1871,  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Chicago;  was 
in  business  there  about  six  months,  then  came  to  Dane  Co.  and  located  at  Windsor  Station,  going  into 
business  with  his  brother  George,  firm  name  Greenman  Brothers,  where  they  still  continue  in  business, 
carrying  a  general  stock  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  a  country  store,  and 
ready  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  community  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Greenman  was  Deputy  Postmaster 
from  the  time  he  commenced  business  in  Windsor  till  March  1,  1880,  and  was  then  appointed  Postmaster, 
which  ofiice  he  still  holds.  He  was  married,  Aug.  12,  1875,  in  Portage,  to  Charlotte  Plankett,  daughter 
of  William  Plankett,  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to  America  in  1846 ;  she  was  born  in  Vienna,  Dane 
Co.,  Wis.,  Aug.  5,  1850;  they  have  three  children— Le  Koy,  born  July  21,  1876;  Walter,  Feb.  7, 
1878 ;  Burton,  Feb.  14,  1880.     Republican. 

H.  S.  CjtRIjVDE,  station  agent  and  grain-dealer,  De  Forest;  he  was  born  Nov.  27,  1845,  ia 
Norway,  near  Bergen  ;  his  father,  Sjur  Grinde,  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  the  next  fall 
settled  in  the  town  of  Windsor  on  Sec.  8,  where  he  still  resides.  H.  S.  Grinde  spent  his  early  life  on  his 
father's  farm  till  April  1,  1874,  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  De  Forest  in  company  with 
A.  Molstad,  firm  of  Molstad  &  Grinde ;  continued  in  that  till  April,  1876,  then  sold  out  his  interest  to 
his  partner,  and  spent  two  mouths  traveling  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Dakota ;  then  returned  and  started  a 
lumber-yard  at  De  Forest;  April  16,  1877,  he  bought  the  elevator  at  De  Forest  and  commenced  buying 
wheat;  in  the  spring  of  1878,  he  sold  out  the  lumber  business,  but  still  continued  dealing  in  grain  ;  June 
1,  1877,  was  appointed  station  agent  at  De  Forest,  and  still  retains  that  position.  He  was  married,  May 
18,  1873,  to  Carrie  Engesalther,  daughter  of  Michael  J.  Engesalther,  of  the  town  of  Vienna;  have  three 
children — Gertrude  Josephine,  Seward  Clarence  and  Sadie  Mabel.  He  has  been  Chairman,  Supervisor 
and  Town  Clerk  of  Windsor.     Eepublican,  and  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

REV.  R.  O.  mijli,  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Haugus  Synod,  Sec.  16;  he  was  born  Aug.  14, 
4840,  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway ;  son  of  Ole  0.  and  Kari  0.  Hill ;  his  father  died  when  he  was  9 
years  old,  and  his  mother  when  he  was  19  ;  he  had  a  common-school  education  in  Norway;  emigrated  to 
America  in  1856  ;  was  first  employed  in  farming  among  the  Americans  for  eight  years,  attending  school  a 
part  of  the  time ;  finished  his  education  at  the  Chicago  University,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1872;  he  first  located  in  Ogle  Co.,  111.,  where  he  remained  five  years,  then,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  came 
to  the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he  still  resides ;  he  has  charge  of  eight  congregations,  six  in  Wisconsin 
and  two  in  Illinois,  and  preaches  in  both  the  English  and  Norwegian  languages  ;  was  Sabbath  school 
Superintendent  at  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Chicago  two  years.  He  was  married,  July  4,  1861,  in 
Ottawa,  111.,  to  Martha  Govig,  a  native  of  Norway  ;  she  was  born  Aug.  7,  1840  ;  is  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Martha  Govig,  now  living  in  Ogle  Co.,  111.;  Mr.  Hill  has  six  children — Ole  Cornelius,  John  Martin, 
Ole  Johan,  Rosa  Evangeline,  Cora  May  and  Knut,  all  at  home,  and  the  boys  carry  on  the  farm  ;  one  son, 
Knut,  died  at  6  months  old.     In  politics,  Mr.  Hill  is  a  thorough  Republican. 

OLE  S.  HOLUM,  farmer.  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  De  Forest;  born  Aug.  21,  1847,  in  the  town  ox 
Windsor;  son  of  Stephen  Holum,  who  came  from  Norway  and  settled  in  1845,  lived  on  Rook  Prairie  two 
years,  and  settled  in  Windsor  in  1847.  Ole  S.  Holum  has  always  lived  in  Windsor,  except  two  years  in 
Madison,  and  came  to  his  present  location  in  1869  ;  he  is  unmarried.  In  politics,  he  is  of  the  Democratic 
faith,  and  in  religion  a  Lutheran.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor,  and  was  Town  Clerk  for  several 
years ;  was  Register  of  Deeds  two  years  (1877-78),  and  resided  in  Madison  during  that  time.  His  sisters, 
Martha  and  Sugeri,  are  living  with  him  on  the  farm.  He  has  204  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  village  of 
De  Forest. 

AlIUND  HAEKXEISS,  farmer.  Sec.  19  ;  P.  0.  De  Forest;  was  born  Feb.  2,  1849,  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  Dane  Co.;  son  of  Ole  Haukness,  who  was  born  in  Norway,  came  to  America  in  1848, 
and  settled  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  where  himself,  wife,  and  seven  other  members  of  his  family  died 
Wthin  one  month,  in  the  summer  of  1854.  Mr.  Haukness  was  married  in  1870,  to  Emily  Johnson,  who 
Was  born  in  the  town  of  Vienna,  May  17,  1849,  daughter  of  Michael  Johnson;  they  have  two  children — 
Martha  and  Oscar.  Mr.  Haukness  is  one  of  the  present  Supervisors  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  and  held 
the  same  office  three  years  ago.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  has 
160  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $4,000. 
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K.  A.  JOHNSON,  farmer„Sec.  6  ;  P.  O.  Morrisonville  ;  he  was  born  Oct.  8,  1848,  in  the  town 
of  Leeds,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.;  his  father,  Andrew  Johnson,  came  from  Norway  in  1845,  settled  in  Leeds, 
and  is  still  living  on  the  same  farm.  K.  A.  Johnson  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  in  Leeds,  and,  in  1874, 
he  purchased  the  lumber-yard  of  Long  &  Henderson,  in  Columbus,  ran  it  seven  months,  and  then  sold  out 
to  Spoor  &  Henderson,  and  went  back  to  his  father's  farm,  where  he  stayed  about  a  year,  then  bought  his 
present  farm,  wher6  he  has  since  resided;  he  has  194  acres  of  land,  34  acres  of  it  in  Windsor,  and  160 
acres  adjoining  it  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  Columbia  Co.,  altogether  worth  about  $7,000  ;  he  pays  considerable 
attention  to  stock-raising,  and  is  just  starting  a  herd  of  short-horns.  Mr.  Johnson  holds  the  office  of 
Supervisor  in  Windsor  the  present  year,  and  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  three  times  in  Leeds,  but 
only  qualified  the  first  time.     He  is  unmarried,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

RICHARD  JONES,  farmer.  Sec.  24;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie;  born  in  1828,  in  Montgomery- 
shire, Wales  ;  his  father  , Nathaniel  Jones,  came  to  America  with  hfs  family  in  1844,  settled  in  Dodge  Co., 
near  Watertown,  and  died  in  January,  1857.  Richard  was  married  in  Greene  Co:  in  1857,  to  Jane  Cura- 
dine;  she  was  born  May  13,  1836,  in  Wales,  daughter  of  John  Curadine,  who  came  to  America  in  1847; 
they  have  five  children — Elijah,  Ulysses,  Nettie  May,  Ella  Jane  and  Sarah  A.nn,  all  at  home.  He  is  a 
Republican  ;  has  394  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $35  per  acre.  Mrs.  Jones  was  born  in  the  same  shire  as 
her  husband,  and  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

WILIilAM  JONES  (deceased),  was  a  native  of  England;  came  to  America  in  1833,  lived 
about  a  year  in  Eastern  New  York,  then  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was  married,  Dec.  3,  1835, 
to  Miss  Mary  Aytes,  who  was  born  in  East  Granby,  Conn.,  May  10,  1813,  daughter  of  Anson  and  Nancy 
(Griffin)  Aytes,  who  both  died  when  she  was  a  child;  in  August,  1840,  Mr.  Jones  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
lived  in  Cuyahoga  Co.  till  the  fall  of  1846,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  aad  settled  in  the  town  of  Wind- 
sor, where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Feb.  11,  1859,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age;  he  had  in  all  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  two  are  now  living ;  Mary  J.  is  now  the  wife  of  Charles  Davis,  of  the  town  of  Cherokee, 
Victoria,  now  Mrs.  Alvin  H.  Chamberlain,  of  the  city  of  Madison  ;  the  two  oldest  children,  Willis  and 
James,  died  in  infancy;  Eliza  Ann  died  at  7  years  old,  in  July,  1847  ;  Esther  Ann  died  in  September, 
1859,  aged  6  years ;  John  died  in  his  16th  year,  in  April,  1861 ;  Wallace  died  Dec.  10,  1861,  in  his  12th 
year;  Ellen  was  married  to  David  Aldrich,  and  died  May  15,  1872,  in  her  30th  year,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren— Jessie  L.,  who  died  in  1875,  and  William  S.,  now  living  in  Windsor ;  Mrs.  Mary  Jones  is  now  living 
on  the  homestead,  which  consists  of  80  acres  of  land  on  Sec.  32  in  Windsor ;  P.  0.  Windsor. 

DAVID  W.  EEWIS,  farmer.  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  Windsor;  born  June  7,  1830,  in  Addison  Co., 
Vt. ;  son  of  Norman  and  Rachel  (Warner)  Lewis,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856,  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Burke,  where  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  falling  out  of  a  wagon,  in  1860,  while  returning  home 
from  a  Sabbath  school,  of  which  he  was  Superintendent;  Mrs.  Lewis  is  still  living  with  her  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  Mr.  Lewis  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Jane  Russell,  who  was 
born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  Dec.  15,  1835,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Helen  Russell,  natives  of  Scotland,  who 
came  to  Canada  and  from  there  to  Vermont,  and,  in  1846,  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Jefierson  Co., 
whore  they  still  reside.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  have  six  children,  as  follows :  Norman  R.,  Calvin  A.,  Jean- 
«tte  W.,  James  Henry,  Ida  Blanche  and  Shirley  D.,  all  at  home.  Republican;  has  been.  Supervisor  and 
Town  Treasurer  in  Burke ;  are  both  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

liUKE  MOWRlf  (deceased),  was  born  in  the  town  of  Smithfield,  Providence  Co.,  R.  I. ; 
son  of  Angell  and  Mercy  Mowry ;  worked  at  the  machinist's  trade  from  the  time  he  was  18  years  old  till 
he  was  45.  Was  married,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1843,  to  Miss  Fanny  Wheelock,  who  was  born  in 
Plymouth,  Vt.,  March  14,  1814;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856  ;  settled  in  the  city  of  Madison  and  lived 
there  till  1861 ;  then  lived  one  year  a  mile  south  of  the  city,  and,  in  1862,  bought  a  farm  on  Sec  22,  in 
the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  Sept.  14,  1875,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children 
— Bainbridge,  living  on  the  homestead;  Wheelock,  farmer,  married  and  living  in  Cerro  Gordo  Co.,  Iowa; 
Duane,  married  and  practicing  law  in  Wonewoc,  Juneau  Co.,  Wis.,  and  Ella,  who  is  living  on  the  home- 
stead with  her  brother  Bainbridge,  and  her  mother ;  they  have  120  acres  of  land,  worth  $6,000  ;  P.  0. 
Windsor.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Mowry  was  quite  deaf,  and  had  to  use  an  ear-trumpet. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  his  oldest  son,  Bainbridge,  is  of  the  same  political  faith,  but  the  two 
younger  sons  are  Democrats.  Wheelock  enlisted  in  Chicago,  in  1864,  in  the  23d  111.  V.  I.,  called  the 
"  Mulligan  Guards,"  and  was  in  the  service  about  a  year.  Bainbridge  Mowry  was  Town  Clerk  for  the  last 
five  years  previous  to  1880  ;  has  also  been  Constable,  and  is  now  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

J.  C.  PINNEY  (deceased).  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  and  one 
of  its  most  prominent  citizens  ;  he  was  born  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1803  ;  emigrated  to  Craw- 
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ford  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1815 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Dane  Co.,  Aug.  12,  1846,  and  died 
July  29,  1863,  leaving  three  children — 8.  U.  Pinney,  of  Madison  ;  J.  A.  Pinney,  of  Windsor,  and  Ma- 
tilda T.,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  B.  P.  Chamberlain,  of  the  town  of  Windsor.  Mrs.  Pinney,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Polly  Miller,  is  still  living  with  her  daughter  in  Windsor,  at  the  age  of  78  years.  J.  A.  Pin- 
ney was  born  April  16,  1836,  in  Crawford  Co.,  Penn.;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  father,  and  has  always 
followed  farming  ;  was  married,  Sept.  26,  1855,  to  Miss  H.  B.  Shafer,  of  Lawrence,  Mich. ;  she  was  born 
Oct.  14,  1835,  near  Oberlin,  Ohio,  daughter  of  J.  J.  and  Lydia  Ann  (Dodge)  Shafer;  Mr.  Pinney  has 
five  children  living — Albert  T..  Eddie,  Harvey,  Alice  and  Alma,  all  at  home  except  Albert,  who  is  mar- 
ried, and  lives  in  the  town  of  Windsor;  has  lost  three  children — Cora,  who  was  accidentally  killed  Sept.  1, 
1866,  at  the  age  of  4  years,  lacking  9  days,  by  a  heavy  sled  falling  on  her  while  at  play  ;  Stella,  who  died 
Oct  26,  1868,  aged  9  years  and  3  months,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  Nellie,  who  died  Sept.  7,  1869,  aged  2 
years  4  months  and  8  days,  of  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Pinney  is  a  Democrat,  when  the  party  is  honest, 
and  votes  from  principle;  has  80  acres  of  land  in  his  home  farm,  and  in  interest  in  other  land.  Both  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

R.  PLACKETT,  M.  D.,  Windsor  Village;  was  born  In  Leicester,  England,  July  16,  1843; 
his  father,  William  Plackett,  came  to  America  in  1846,  and  died  in  Vienna  in  the  fall  of  1871,  ;  Mrs. 
Plackett  is  still  living  in  Windsor  ;  read  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  N.  P.  Bunnell,  of  Lodi,  Wis.,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  class  of  1871-72;  located  in  the  village  of  Windsor  in 
April,  1872,  and  has  been  practicing  there  ever  since.  Was  married,  in  Marquette  Co.,  Wis.,  Nov.  29, 
1874,  to  Miss  Louisa  M.  Downing;  she  was  born  in  Springfield,  Dane  Co.,  May  30,  1854,  daughter  of 
Arnold  Downing,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.  ;  has  one  child,  Ella,  born  Feb.  18,  1876.  Republican 
in  politics. 

SAMUEL   H.  SABIN,  farmer,  Sec.  31 ;   P.  0.  Windsor;  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1824;   he  i 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Dane  Co  ;   he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  1847- 
He  was  married  to  Adelia  Bordine,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Polly  Bordine,  who  settled  in  Sun  Prairie  in  1845  ; 
they  have  nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters.     Mr.  Sabin's  farm  contains  270  acres. 

S.  T.  SANDOSf,  farmer.  Sees.  29,  30  and  32,  residence  on  29  ;  P.  0.  Windsor;  born  Feb.  11, 
1832,  in  Bristol,  England  ;  his  father,  Thomas  Sandon,  came  to  America  in  1845,  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Burke  (then  included  in  Windsor),  and  resided  there  till  his  death,  in  1863,  aged  62  ; 
Mrs.  Sandon  died  in  1865.  S.  T.  Sandon  was  married,  Aug.  11,  1857,  in  Windsor,  to  Sarah  Farweil, 
who  was  born  in  Vermont  Feb.  3,  1840;  has  four  children — William  H  ,  married  to  Rosa  Greenman  and 
living  in  Windsor  ;  and  Samuel,  Eliza  and  Bertha  at  home.  Has  been  Supervisor,  and  in  politics  votes  for 
whoever  suits  him.  Has  339  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $35  per  acre.  In  August,  1851,  he  took  his  team 
and  helped  remove  the  Winnebago,  Chippewa  and  Menominee  Indians  to  Southern  Kansas,  or,  rather  he 
started  for  that  purpose  and  went  as  far  as  Lexington,  Mo.,  where  he  had  a  sun-stroke  and  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Wisconsin.  In  1852,  he  went  to  California,  starting  on  the  22d  of  April  with  an  ox  team,  and 
was  a  little  over  six  months  making  the  trip ;  he  located  near  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  and 
was  engaged  while  there  in  mining,  lumbering  and  farming. 

E.  P.  SHERJIABI,  farmer,  station  agent,  grain  and  stock  dealer.  See.  26  ;  place  of  business 
Windsor ;  was  born  in  Waldo  Co.,  Maine,  Sept.  9,  1828  ;  son  of  Elisha  and  Lucy  Sherman,  natives  of 
Massachusetts ;  he  lived  on  a  farm  till  he  was  14  years  of  age,  and  then  commenced  to  •'  paddle  his  own 
canoe  ;"  he  first  "  sailed  the  ocean  blue  "  in  a  "  fishing-smack  "  in  company  with  his  father  ;  then  learned 
the  baker's  business  and  finished  up  his  career  in  his  native  State  by  tending  saw-mill ;  during  this  time 
he  attended  school  in  winter  till  he  was  ]  8  years  old,  and  after  that  spent  his  winters  in  teaching ;  he  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1853  ;  bought  his  first  land  of  W.  P.  Flanders,  of  Milwaukee,  on  Sec.  26,  in  the  town  of 
Windsor,  Nov.  7,  1853,  and  that  town  has  been  his  home  ever  since.  The  second  year  of  his  residence  in 
Wisconsin,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  next  year  Town  Clerk,  and  since  that  has  been 
Clerk  eight  years.  Treasurer  one  year,  and  is  the  present  Chairman  of  the  town  ;  he  followed  farming  in 
summer  and  taught  school  winters  for  about  a  dozen  terms  after  coming  to  Wisconsin;  in  the  spring  of 
1872,  he  built  a  store  in  the  village  of  Windsor,  rented  it  for  the  milliner  business  and  started  a  lumber 
yard  at  that  place ;  the  mxt  November  he  was  appointed  station  agent  of  Windsor,  which  position  he  still 
retains;  the  same  month  he  commenced  dealing  in  stock  and  grain,  and  has  continued  it  ever  since  ;  Aug. 
15,  1864,  he  took  his  brother,  H.  H.  Sherman,  into  partnership  with  him  in  the  whole  business,  which 
they  carried  on  together  till  May  1,  1830,  at  which  time  they  dissolved,  E.  P.  retaining  the  railroad  agency 
and  continuing  the  grain  and  stock  dealing  and,  H.  H.  taking  the  lumber-yard  and  cheese-factory,  which 
they  had  built  in  1875  ;  they  have  handled  about  $100,000  worth  of  grain,  stock  and  lumber,  per  year  for 
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several  years,  and  sold  $26,939.24  worth  of  hogs  during  the  eleven  months  previous  to  Jan.  1, 1880.  Mr.  Sher- 
man has  220  acres  of  land,  all  improved,  worth  |40  per  acre;  has  145  head  of  cattle,  110  head  of  sheep 
and  thirty-three  hogs  ;  milks  twenty  cows  and  makes  cheese;  shipped  two  car-loads  of  hogs  from  his  own 
farm  in  1878.  Was  married  in  October,  1852,  in  Maine,  to  Eliza  Jane  Grafton,  who  was  born  in  that 
State  ;  her  father,  David  Grafton,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854,  and  is  now  living  in  the  town  of  Burke. 
Mr.  Sherman  has  two  children — Arline,  now  the  wife  of  Abner  L.  Clement,  of  Windsor,  and  Fannie,  liv- 
ing at  home.  He  is  a  Republicin,  and  has  been  ever  since,  the  organization  of  the  party  ;  and  himself  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

H.  H.  SHERMAIV,  proprietor  of  the  Windsor  cheese-factory,  and  dealer  in  lumber,  flour, 
salt,  etc.,  Windsor  Village;  born  Dec.  27,  1809,  in  the  town  of  Knox,  Waldo,  Co.,  Maine  ;  son  of  Blisha 
and  Lucy  (Hatch)  Sherman,  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  an,d  when  21  years  of  age.  commenced  teaching 
school  winters  and  continued  to  work  at  farming  in  summer ;  has  taught  school  in  all  fifty-five  terms  up  to 
date ;  was  five  years  in  the  insurance  business  in  Bangor,  Maine,  previous  to  coming  to  Wisconsin ;  in 
the  spring  of  1874,  he  sold  his  farm  of  200  acres  in  Maine,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  July  ;  went  into 
liusiness  at  Windsor  Village  with  his  brother,  E.  P.  Sherman,  under  firm  name  of  '"  Sherman  Brotheis," 
and  continued  the  same  till  May  1,  1880,  then  dissolved  partnership  and  divided  up  the  business,  he 
retaining  the  cheese-factory  and  lumber  business,  which  he  still  continues  at  Windsor  Village,  dealing  also 
in  flour,  salt,  etc.  (For  extent  of  company  business,  see  biography  of  E.  P.  Sherman.)  Has  been  three 
times  married,  first  to  Eliza  D.  Doty,  of  Montville,  Maine,  Aug.  20, 1835;  she  died  April  20,  1865.  at  the 
age  of  50  years  and  5  months,  leaving  four  children.  His  second  wife  to  whom  he  was  married,  Dec.  7, 
1865,  in  Maine,  was  Catharine  H.  Mariner,  of  Lincolnville,  Maine,  she  died  Nov.  1,  1877,  at  the  age  of  57 
years  and  8  mimths,  leaving  no  children.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Roll  (nee  Smith),  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Windsor,  Wis.,  July  6,  1879  ;  his  oldest  son,  Augustus 
A.,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854,  is  married  and  living  in  Portage  Co.  Was  in  the  army  during  the  rebel- 
lion, in  the  3d  W.  V.  C.,  Co.  F  ;  his  only  daughter,  Adelaide,  is  now  the  widow  of  Olis  C.  Toby, 
who  died  Marcli  24,  1880  ;  she  is  living  in  the  town  of  Knox,  Waldo  Co.,  Maine  ;  the  two  younger  boys, 
Frank  A.  and  Fred  Milton,  were  in  the  service  about  two  years  each,  in  the  4th  Maine  V.  I.,  Co.  H. 
Frank  A.  was  wounded  in  the  wrist  at  the  "  battle  of  the  Wilderness,"  and  had  his  arm  amputated  abgve 
the  elbow  soon  after  in  Washington  ;  after  the  war  was  over  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  graduated,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  same  college,  and  is  married.  Fred  M.  is 
married  and  living  at  Great  Falls,  N.  H.  Was  School  Superintendent  and  Selectman  in  Maine,  and  was 
Class  Leader  twelve  years,  and  Recording  Steward  twenty  years  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  to  which  he  belonged 
in  Maine ;  and  was  Sunday-school  Superintendent  twenty-five  years ;  is  now  Trustee  and  Treasurer  in  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Windsor,  of  which  he  is  a  member.     In  politics,  Republican. 

JA11E»$  SPAIiDING,  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Token  Creek ;  was  born  July  4,  1829,  in 
Claremont,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.  ;  son  of  Lemuel  and  Lucy  Spalding,  who  removed  to  Vermont  in  1831. 
Mr.  Spalding  was  married  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Nov.  25,  1849,  to  Electa  Hunt,  who  was  born  Sept.  2,  1824, 
in  the  town  of  Windsor,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt. ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  and  settled  where  he  now  resides ; 
haa  ihree  children — Fred,  Harry  and  Emma,  all  at  home;  one  daughter,  Ella,  died  Feb.  8,  1874,  aged 
16  years  ;  has  150  acres  of  land,  worth  $4,500,  and  is  a  Republican.  Mrs.  Spalding  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

NATIlAllir  P.  SPALDING  (deceased)  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  town  of  Wind- 
sor, having  settled  on  Sec.  34  in  June,  1844,  when  there  were  but  three  houses  in  the  town,  and  their 
nearest  neighbor  five  miles  away ;  he  was  born  July  20,  1806,  in  Cavendish,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt. ;  when  he 
was  16  years  old  his  father,  Zacheus  Spalding,  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  and  he  was  married  in  that 
State  Sept.  20,  1831,  to  Miss  Maria  Spalding,  daughter  of  Lemuel  Spalding,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  still  living  in  that  State,  at  the  age  of  93  years.  Mr.  Spalding  resided  in  Windsor  till  1864,  then 
removed  half  a  mile  south,  into  the  town  of  Burke,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Dec.  19, 1868,  leaving 
four  children — Jerusha  M.,  now  Mrs.  S.  B.  Combs,  of  the  town  of  Windsor ;  Elbert  N.,  Lucy  E,  now 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Hill,  of  Martin  Co.,  Minn.,  and  Charles  H.  living  in  Windsor.  Mr.  Spalding  was  the  first 
Postmaster  in  Windsor;  was  appointed  in  August,  1846,  and  held  the  oflBce  till  he  resigned,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  Elbert  N.  Spalding,  farmer.  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Token  Creek,  was  born  Nov.  26,  1833,  in 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.,  and  was  married  Oct.  14,  1855,  to  Harriet  Bartholomew,  who  was  born  in  Cuyahoga 
Co.,  Ohio,  June  5, 1837  ;  her  father,  William  Bartholomew,  came  June  3, 1850  ;  has  only  one  child  living — 
Frank  W.,  born  April  19,  1858;  Eddie  was  born  May  25,  1862,  and  died  Sept.  21,  1864;  has  been 
Town  Treasurer,  and  is  a  Republican  ;  has  154  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre;  his  mother  is  still  livmg 
with  him  in  Windsor. 
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H.  J.  SPAULiDIlVO,  farmer,  residence  Windsor  Village ;  farm  on  Sec.  36,  Vienna ;  born  Oct. 
16,  18-tl,  in  Ludlow,  Vt.  ;  son  of  Warren  Spaulding,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853,  settled  at  Token 
Creek,  and  died  in  November,  186!*,  aged  84  years  ;  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Almira  SpafFord, 
died  in  1854,  of  typhoid  fever,  aged  56.  Her  father  was  from  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.  ;  her  brother.  Arch  Spafford,  was  Town  Clerk  of  Ludlow,  Vt.,  for  twenty-five  years 
in  succession,  then  missed  one  year,  when  he  was  re-elected  and  held  the  office  till  his  death,  and  his  second 
son  has  held  the  office  ever  since,  making  over  forty  years  that  the  office  has  been  in  the  family.  H.  J. 
Spaulding  was  married,  Nov.  15,  1862,  in  Windsor,  to  Cornelia  Farwell ;  she  was  born  March  4,  1842,  in 
Essex,  Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. ;  her  father,  James  Farwell,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846  and  settled  in  the  town 
of  Windsor;  he  died  March  12,  1877,  aged  76,  and  Mrs.  Farwell  died  Feb.  26,  1874,  aged  72  years. 
Mr.  Spaulding  has  only  one  child  living,  Arthur,  born  Aug.  22,  1866  ;  Charles  died  July  4,  1877,  aged 
6  years  and  7  months.  When  17  years  of  age,  he  commenced  clerking  in  a  dry-goods  store  at  Token 
Creek,  and  followed  that  business  about  two  and  a  half  years.  April  14,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  1st  W. 
V.  L,  Co.  B,  being  the  first  man  who  enlisted  from  the  town  of  Windsor,  and  the  only  one  from  the  town 
in  that  regiment ;  was  gone  from  home  about  six  months  ;  after  he  returned  from  the  army,  he  farmed  in 
Windsor  about  three  years,  then  bought  a  farm  in  Vienna,  where  he  resided  till  1 874 ;  then  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia ;  started  on  the  22d  of  March  and  reached  Sacramento  on  the  29th ;  returned  to  Wisconsin  the 
next  December,  and  since  that  time  has  resided  iu  the  village  of  Windsor;  still  owns  a  farm  of  120  acres, 
worth  $4,000,  which  he  rents.  Republican,  and  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Congregational 
■Church. 

E.  A.  SPENCER,  farmer.  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie;  born  May  5,  1817,  in  Perry  Co., 
■Ohio;  son  of  William  Spencer,  a  native  of  Somerset  Co.,  Penn. ;  spent  his  early  life  on  his  father's  farm 
till  18  years  old,  then  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  about  five  years,  then  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Thomas  Hood,  Esq.,  of  Somerset,  Perry  Co.,  Ohio;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  and  practiced  in 
Ohio  till  1858,  four  years  of  the  time  being  engaged  in  railroading,  in  addition  to  his  practice ;  was  two 
years  one  of  the  Directors  and  two  years  President  of  the  Scioto  &  Hocking  Valley  R.  R.'  Co.  In  May, 
1858,  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  locating  in  Madison,  and  practiced  there  till  the  war  broke  out,  when 
three  of  his  four  sons  went  into  the  army,  and  he  bought  a  farm  in  Windsor,  which  he  has  owned  ever 
since ;  Jan.  1,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Ex-Gov.  Fairchild  then  being 
Secretary),  was  iu  that  office  till  September,  1869,  then  followed  farming  again  till  1872,  when  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  again  in  Madison  ;  in  April,  1879,  he  returned  to  his  farm,  where  he  intends  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Mr.  Spencer  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  Ohio,  and  served 
from  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1855  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  1857  ;  has  also  held  some 
town  offices  in  Windsor;  was  married  in  Somerset,  Perry  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  5,  1838,  to  Ann  Maria  Chil- 
cote,  daughter  of  Elsor  Chilcote,  a  liative  of  Indiana;  has  four  sons — Robert  H.  was  in  Co.  H,  10th  W. 
V.  I.,  and  served  three  years  ;  started  out  as  2d  Lieutenant,  was  promoted  to  a  Captaincy ;  taken  prisoner 
at  Chickamauga,  spent  sixteen  months  in  prison  atLibby,  Columbia  and  Charleston,  and  finally  escaped 
while  on  his  way  back  to  Columbia  by  jumping  from  the  train,  and  reached  our  lines  at  Dalton,  Ga.  ; 
afier  serving  his  time  in  the  10th,  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  47th  W.  V.  I.,  and  served 
till  the  close  of  the  war  ;  he  is  now  living  in  Algona,  Iowa  ;  William  E.,  his  second  son,  went  into  the  2d 
Auditor's  office  in  Washington  in  March,  1862;  was  afterward  Clerk  of  the  Senate  two  years,  and  is  now 
in  the  Treasurer's  office ;  James  C.  was  in  Co.,  H,  37th  W.  V.  I.,  three  years ;  went  out  as  1st  Lieuten- 
ant, and  came  back  a  Captain  ;  he  is  now  living  in  Baraboo,  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.;  Charles  A.  went  out  as  a 
private  in  the  40th  W.  V.  I.,  and  after  his  discharge  was  appointed  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  47th  W.  V.  I., 
Md  soon  after  received  a  Captain's  commission,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war ;  he  is  now  Postmaster 
at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.     Mr.  Spencer  has  200  acres  of  land  in  his  farm,  and  in  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 

DANIEL  STOKER,  farmer,  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Sun  Prairie ;  born  June  8,  1825,  in  Franklin 
^0.,  Me.;  son  of  Joseph  Storer;  came  to  Wisconsin  when  20  years  old,  in  July,  1845,  lived  in  Portland, 
Dodge  Co.,  till  1857,  then  sold  out  and  bought  in  Windsor,  where  he  has  since  resided  ;  was  married  in 
Portland  Jan.  20,  1847,  to  Emma  Palmer,  a  native  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Nathan  Palmer, 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  died  soon  after  arriving  in  Portland;  Mr.  Storer  has  five  children — 
Andrew  (married  and  living  in  Cerro  Gordo  Co.,  Iowa),  Prescott,  Earl,  Willie  and  Dency  Vernetty,  the 
last  two  at  home.  Republican,  and  has  242  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre.  Both  members  of  the  M. 
-E.  Church. 

SJUR  S.  VANttSNES,  farmer,  Sec.  18;  P.  0.  De  Forest;  born  in  May,  1826,  at 
Vangsnes,  Norway  ;  son  of  Sjur  Sjurson  Vangsnes,  who  came  to  America  in   1844;    settled  in  Rock  Co  , 
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Wis.,  lived  there  till  1848,  then  came  to  Dane  Co.;  settled  in  Windsor,  and  died  June  9,  1878;  his  wife 
died  in  Minnesota  five  years  previous  ;  was  married  in  the  fall  of  1848,  at  Little  Bull  Palls,  Wis.,  to  Ella 
Oles,  who  was  born  Sept.  15,  1826,  in  Norway;  her  father,  Ole  Thurstonson,  came  to  America  in  1842^ 
and  settled  in  Rock  Co.,  near  Beloit,  and  died  in  1849  ;  her  mother  is  still  living  with  her  at  the  age  of  88  ; 
has  seven  children — Emma,  Ida,  Betsy,  Ole,  Samuel,  John  and  Ann,  the  three  boys  and  Ann  living  at 
home  ;  Ida  and  Betsy  both  married  and  living  in  Chicago,  and  Emma  married  and  living  at  Wanakee, 
Wis.  Republican  ;  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  and  Constable,  and  was  Clerk  of  the  school  district 
nine  years ;  was  also  Trustee,  and  had  charge  of  the  building  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Vienna  on  Sec. 
24.     Has  264  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre.     Both  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

DANIEL  D.  VINCEIVT,  farmer.  Sec.  22;  P.  0.  Windsor;  born  April  20,  1847,  in  Scho- 
harie Co,',  N.  Y.;  son  of  Samuel  Vincent,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849;  settled  in  Kenosha  Co.,  and 
lived  eight  years  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  then  came  to  Windsor,  located  on  Sees.  22  and  23,  where  he  re- 
sided till  his  death,  Aug.  31,  1874,  aged  62  years;  Mrs.  Vincent  died  Oct.  12,  1873,  aged  55  years  and 
6  months.  D.  D.  was  married  July  4,  1872,  to  Miss  Maria  Peckhara ;  she  was  born  Aug.  18,  1849,  in 
Greene  Co.,N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Pardon  L.  Peckham,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1846,  and  lived  in 
Arlington,  Columbia  Co.,  till  1865,  then  removed  to  Sun  Prairie,  where  he  is  still  living.  Mr  Viocent 
has  three  children — Samuel,  Herbert  and  Katie  ;  has  taught  school  thirteen  terms  in  Columbia  and  Dane 
Counties;  has  100  acres  of  land,  worth  840  dollars  per  acre.  In  politics — doubtful;  both  members  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

€OL.  C.  E.  WA.BNER,  farmer.  Sec.  28;  P.  0.  Windsor;  was  boru  Feb.  23,  1836,  in 
Batavia,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Samuel  A.  Warner,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852,  land  located  in 
the  town  of  Windsor,  where  he  still  resides  at  the  age  of  69.  C.  E.  Warner  spent  his  early  life  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  was  engaged  in  that  business  in  the  town  of  Windsor  till  the  spring  of  1864  ;  he  then, 
in  company  with  George  Weeks  (afterward  Capt.  Weeks),  of  York,  raised  a  company  for  the  36th  W.  V. 
I.,  and  he  was  elected  Captain  of  the  company  (B)  ;  his  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  (Gen.  Hancock's  Corps),  about  the  20th  of  May,  1864,  and  remained  with  that 
corps  till  the  close  of  the  war  ;  he  assumed  command  of  his  regiment  on  the  18th  of  June,  at  Petersburg, 
having  received  a  commission  as  Major,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Colonel,  all  within  100  days  ;  he  lost  an 
arm  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1864,  at  the  battle  of  Deep  Bottom,  Va.,  which  obliged  him  to  be  absent 
from  his  command  about  two  months,  when  he  returned  and  again  took  command  of  his  regiment;  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Lee,  and  was  present  at  the  time  of  his  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  ;  his  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  July,  1865,  and  he  returned  to  the' quiet  of  farm 
life  in  Windsor.  In  1866,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  served  the  two  following  sessions  of 
the  Legislature.  He  was  married  in  February,  1867,  to  Miss  Eliza,  daughter  of  Alanson  Noble,  of 
Beloit,  Wis.;  has  five  children — Ernest,  Edith,  Bessie,  Fannie  and  Floy.  Republican,  and  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Dane  Co.  for  the  last  three  years ;  himself  and  wife  are  both  members 
of  the  Congregational  Church. 

AMBROSE  WOODBURN,  farmer.  Sees.  31  and  32  ;  P.  0.  Windsor  ;  born  March  3, 1823, 
in  Windham  Co.,  Vt. ;  when  about  20  years  old  his  father,  David  Woodburn,  died,  and  he  took  his  mother  and 
one  brother  and  one  sister,  and  started  West  with  $80  in  his  pocket ;  he  arrived  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis., 
in  September,  1845,  having  $3  of  his  money  left;  leaving  his  mother  and  the  children  with  a  brother- 
in-law,  P.  Powers,  he  started  for  the  pinery,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,  25  cents 
was  all  the  "  filthy  lucre  "  he  possessed  ;  he  worked  in  the  pinery  three  years,  and  only  saw  one  white 
woman  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  time.  In  the  summer  of  1848,  he  came  back  to  the 
town  of  Windsor,  entered  some  land,  and  the  next  winter  was  married  to  Mrs.  Jane  Leeland,  daughter  of 
Prescott  Lawrence,  who  died  in  Vermont  in  1841,  aged  63  years  ;  her  mother  died  in  Windsor  in  1877, 
aged  about  84;  Mrs.  Woodburn  was  born  in  Vermont,  Nov.  15,1828,  and  was  one  of  twelve  children, 
who  all  came  to  Wisconsin  some  of  them  as  early  as  1838  ;  her  first  husband,  Chauncey  Leeland,  died  in 
1851,  in  Windsor.  Mr.  Woodburn  has  seven  children — Charles,  married  and  living  in  Burke,  Dane  Co. ; 
Mary,  married  to  Harvey  Blanchar,  also  living  in  Burke  ;  Ellen,, Laura,  Alonzo,  Edward  and  Melvin,  the 
last  three  at  home.  Mr.  Woodburn  has  held  the  oiBce  of  Supervisor  one  or  two  terms,  was  a  Democrat 
previous  to  the  war  and  a  Republican  since.     Has  221  acres  of  land,  worth  $40. 
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R.  ARIAWS,  merchant,  Marshall ;  was  born  in  Prussia  Dec.  28,  1824  ;  came  to  America  in 
1857  ;  located  in  Madison  (after  living  in  Milwaukee  about  six  months)  ;  remained  in  Madison  about  a 
year,  then  went  to  Bristol,  from  there  to  Columbus,  and  finally  settled  in  Deerfield  in  1860,  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  ;  he  went  from  there  to  Transit,  Jefferson  Co.,  then  worked  a  farm  on  shares  in 
Deerfield  awhile,  when  be  bought  some  land  and  made  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Deerfield  ;  in  1867,  h^  sold 
his  farm  and  engaged  in  merchandising  again,  which  he  continued  till  1870  ;  he  then  went  to  the  town  of 
York,  built  a  large  store  and  run  it  two  years  ;  then  built  a  cheese  factory,  and  run  that  three  years  ;  in. 
1875,  the  store  and  factory  were  both  burned ;  he  rebuilt  the  store,  run  it  one  year,  then  sold  out  and  went, 
to  Milwaukee  ;  bought  six  acres  of  land,  built  a  house  and  barn  on  it,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year  sold  out 
and  came  to  Marshall ;  bought  a  store  building  and  went  into  business,  which  he  still  continues,  keeping^ 
dry  goods,  clothing,  crockery,  boots  and  shoes,  notions,  etc.  Was  married  in  1860,  to  R.  Radle,  who  died 
Feb.  19,  1862,  leaving  one  child,  William,  who  died  when  1  year  old.  Was  married  in  1863,  to  Fred- 
erica  Korth,  and  has  seven  children  by  the  second  marriage — Anton,  Henry,  John,  Gerath,  Nowalles^ 
Ivy  and  Milton ;  was  Postmaster  at  Deerfield  two  and  a  half  years.  Is  a  Democrat,  and  a  member  of  th& 
Catholic  Church  ;  Mrs.  Arians  is  a  Lutheran.  His  father,  Arian  Arians,  was  a  farmer  ;  lived  and  owned 
property  in  Sansbuck,  Prussia. 

GALARD  BAKER,  farmer.  Sec.  3  ;  P.  O.  Marshall;  born  June  16,  1822,  in  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  fall  of  1845  ;  settled  in  Jefferson  Co.,  near  Watertown.  Was  married  there, 
Feb.  21,  1874,  to  Adaline  Sperry,  who  was  born  Nov.  18,  1827,  in  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio;  her  father, 
Elisha  Sperry,  in  18*46,  settled  in  Jefferson  Co.,  and  died  in  1874;  Mrs.  Sperry  died  in  1871.  Mr.  Baker 
came  to  his  present  location  in  the  fall  of  1864;  has  had  six  children — Mary  M.  (deceased),  Sarah  A., 
Loren,  Orlo,  l<]dward  and  Frank,  all  at  home  except  Orlo,  who  is  mai-ried,  and  lives  in  Marshall.  Repub- 
lican ;  has  103  acres  of  land,  worth  $35  per  acre,  and  5  acres  of  timber. 

H.  H.  BEEBE,  M.D.,  Marshall;  was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1823  ;  read  medicine 
in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  Dr.  R.  Andrus,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Eclectic  College,  Philadelphia  ^ 
he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1847.  and  commenced  practice  in  the  fall  of  1848.  in  the  town  of  Sun 
Prairie;  in  1853,  removed  to  Marshall,  and  has  practiced  there  since  ;  is  an  allopath  in  practice;  in  May, 
1860,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Bliss,  who  resides  in  Marshall,  while  Dr.  Beebe  resides 
on  his  farm  of  140  acres,  half  a  mile  from  the  village ;  has  resided  on  the  farm  for  the  last  seven  years. 
Was  married,  in  Waukesha,  in  1849,  to  Sarah  Foss,  of  Chicago,  and  has  only  one  child  living — -Harriet  P. 
(at  home) ;  lost  a  daughter,  Kate,  who  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  26. 

C.  E.  BEIiLi,  merchant  and  Deputy  Postmaster  at  Marshall,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  at 
Swan  Creek,  Nov.  26,  1826  ;  when  he  was  four  years  old,  his  father,  John  Bell,  removed  to  Holton,  Me., 
where  he  was  brought  up.  He  was  married  there,  Aug.  26,  1847,  to  Georgia  Ann  Currie,  a  native  of 
Richmond,  N.  B.  ;  in  1850,  he  went  to  New  Brunswick,  and  lived  fourteen  years  in  Carlton  Co.,  engaged 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Free-Christian  Baptist  Church  of  New  Brunswick,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Free- 
Will  Baptist  Church  in  the  United  States;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1864,  traveled  about  four  years,  and 
in  1868  settled  permanently  in  Marshall,  and  has  carried  on  business  there  since  as  a  furniture-dealer  and 
undertaker ;  is  Deputy  Postmaster,  and  keeps  a  stock  of  groceries,  confectionery,  notions,  etc.  His  first 
wife  died  in  October,  1870,  leaving  three  children — Elizabeth,  married  to  W.  H.  Porter,  of  Marshall,  and 
died  Nov.  29,  1873;  George  Currie,  married,  and  living  in  Waterloo,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Waterloo  Journal;  and  Emma  Jane,  single,  and  living  at  home.  Was  married  the  second 
time,  Nov.  7,  1872,  to  Louisa  Clayton,  of  Madison,  and  has  one  child  by  the  second  marriage — Elizabeth 
Geraldine.     He  is  a  Republican. 

THADDEUS  BIGELOW,  farmer.  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Marshall;  born  April  6,  1839,  in 
Otaego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Edwin  B.  Bigelow,  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1865,  aged  62,  leaving  six 
children — Edmund  B.,  Governeur  M.,  Edna  J.,  Florence  E.,  William  W.  and  Thaddeus;  Mrs.  Bigelow, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Huldah  Howe,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1868,  settled  in  Medina,  and  died  in  1873, 
aged  66 ;  Edmund  B.  is  married,  and  lives  in  Leadville,  Col.  ;  Edna  J.  is  the  wife  of  William  L.  Gott,  a 
lawyer,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Florence  is  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Caryall,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.;  and  G.  M.,  W.  W. 
and  Thaddeus  arc  living  on  the  homestead  of  120  acres,  on  Sec.  16,  worth  $30  per  acre.     Thaddeus  was. 
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married,  in  October,  1860,  to  Eliza  Baker,  who  was  born  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Lucius 
Baker ;  has  two  children — Jerome  and  Genevieve, 

E.' J.  BROOKS,  farmer.  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Marshall;  was  born  Jan.  25,  1826,  in  St.  Albans, 
Franklin  Co.,  Vt.  Was  married  there  April  20,  1845,  to  Calista  M.  Tracy  ;  she  was  born  Nov.  15, 1825, 
in  the  same  town  he  was.  Went  to  California  in  February,  1852,  via  Panama,  and  spent  seven  years 
mining  in  Butler,  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  Cos.;  was  home  once  during  the  time  about  a  year;  in  1860, 
he  returned  to  Vermont,  and  farmed  it  till  Aug.  16, 1862,  then  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  12th  Vt.  V.  I.,  and  was 
in  the  service  nearly  a  year ;  participated  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  several  skirmishes  with  rebel 
cavalry ;  after  his  discharge  he  resumed  farming  in  Vermont  till  April  2, 1866,  when  he  started  West  with  his 
family,  arriving  in  Medina  on  the  5th  following;  has  resided  on  his  present  farm  ever  since  ;  has  only  one 
child — Zebbie  T.,born  Oct.  15,  1850;  lost  two — Volney  T.,  died  June  7,  1853,  aged  7  years;  and  Mary, 
died  Sept.  19,  1850,  2  years  old.  Mr.  Brooks  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been  Supervisor,  Treasurer  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Medina;  Mrs.  Brooks  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church;  he  has  108  acres  of 
land,  worth  $35  per  acre  ;  his  father,  Asahel  Brooks,  died  in  Vermont,  Dec.  23,  1836  ;  and  his  mother 
July  21,  1842,  also  in  Vermont.  Mrs.  Brooks'  father,  Zebbie  Tracy,  died  in  Vermont,  Oct.  12,  1860; 
and  Mrs.  Tracy  came  West,  and  died  in  Medina,  Sept.  9,  1870. 

NELSON  T.  BROMLEY,  farmer.  Sec.  1;  P.  0.  Waterloo;  was  born  Sept.  10,  1819,  in 
Danby,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.;  son  of  Joshua  and  Anna  Bromley,  who  died  in  Vermont;  in  1833,  Mr.  Bromley 
went  to  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  resided  till  1846,  then  came  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  at  York 
Center,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  town  ;  he  remained  there  till  1866,  then  sold  out  and  removed  to 
his  present  location.  He  was  married  in  1852  to  Ruhama  Peck,  daughter  of  William  Peck,  of  Lake  Co., 
Ohio;  she  was  the  oldest  of  ten  children,  and  was  born  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6,  1812;  her  mother 
died  in  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  July  17,  1869,  aged  77,  and  her  father  died  in  Medina,  May  4,  1875,  aged 
87.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bromley  have  had  four  children,  but  none  of  them  are  now  living;  the  oldest  child,  a 
daughter,  died  in  infancy,  in  Ohio;  Lucy  Ann,  the  second  child,  also  died  in  Ohio,  at  6  years  of  age; 
Joshua  B.  died  in  York,  Wis.,  in  1855,  aged  7  years  ;  and  Nelson  Ervine  died  also  in  York,  at  the  age  of 
8  months,  in  March,  1859.  George  Graham  has  lived  with  them  most  of  the  time  since  he  was  4  years 
old.  Mr.  Bromley  has  840  acres  of  land,  240  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis ;  80  in  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.;  300  in  Monroe 
Co.,  Wis.,  and  200  in  Freeborn  Co.,  Minn.     In  politics,  he  is  a  Kepublican. 

DR.  J.  CLARK  BLISS,  of  Marshall,  was  born  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1846;  son 
of  Starm  R.  Bliss,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1862,  and  settled  near  Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  Co.,  where  he 
still  resides;  Dr.  Bliss  remained  on  the  farm  till  about  26  years  of  age,  then  commenced  reading  medicine 
with  Dr.  S.  S.  Judd,  of  Janesville,  Wis.;  remained  there  three  years,  and  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  spring  of  1875 ;  practiced  in  Royalton,  Waupaca  Co.,  Wis.,  from 
the  summer  of  1875  till  May,  1880,  when  he  came  to  Marshall  and  formed  a  copartnership  with  Dr.  H. 
H.  Beebe,  where  he  is  now  practicing.  He  was  married  in  September,  1876,  in  Weyauwega,  Wis.,  to- 
Miss  Sarah  Edwards,  who  was  born  in  Weyauwega  in  April,  1854,  daughter  of  Edward  Edwards,  a  native 
of  England;  they  have  two  children — Annie  Gertrude  and  Waldo  J.  He  enlisted  in  August,  1864,  in 
Co.  B,  42d  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  politics.  Republican.  Mrs. 
Bliss  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

WILLARD  COLE,  farmer.  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Marshall;  was  born  Feb.  18,  1818,  in  Geneseo, 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.;  his  father,  Willard  Cole,  Sr.,  went  from  there  to  Springwater,  same  county,  thence 
to  McKane  Co.,  Penu.,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  died  in  Medina  in  1851.  Mr.  Cole  came  to  Dane 
<3o.  in  Oct.,  1844,  entered  the  land  he  now  owns,  and  has  resided  on  it  ever  since.  He  was  married  Nov.  20, 
1853,  to  Laura  Paulina  Muzzy,  daughter  of  Sardine  and  Elorsey  Mfizzj ;  they  have  had  seven  children — 
a  daughter,  Olive,  died  at  2J  years  old,  and  he  has  six  boys  living — Henry,  Frederick,  Wesley,  Clark  and 
Clarence  (twins)  and  James,  all  at  home.  He  is  a  Republican  ;  he  has  80  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per 
■acre ;  there  were  only  eight  families  in  the  town  when  he  came. 

HENRY  C.  CRUGER,  farmer.  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Waterloo;  was  born  Jan.  8,  1842,  in  New 
York  City ;  son  of  Jefferson  and  Mary  Cruger,  natives  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  his  ancestors  were 
French  Huguenots,  and,  when  driven  from  France,  went  to  Denmark,  and  thence  to  America ;  three  of 
them  came  to  the  United  States  and  one  went  to  the  West  Indies ;  when  12  years  old,  his  parents  removed 
to  Iowa,  and  lived  there  till  1866  ;  his  father  died  in  1876,  and  his  mother  is  still  liviug  with  him  in 
Medina.  He  enlisted  Jan.  26,  1862,  in  Co.  K,  34th  Ind.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  the  service  two  years  and  ten 
months;  wa-i  in  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson,  May  1,  1863,  and  Champion  Hills,  May  16,  1863;  was  in  the 
siege  of  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  where  he  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  left 
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forearm,  whioli  disabled  him,  and  he  was  discharged  Nov.  7,  1864  ;  he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  arm  entirely, 
and  receives  a  pension  of  $18  per  month;  after  his  discharge,  he  returned  to  Iowa,  remaining  there  till 
Oct.  1,  1866,  then  came  to  Wisconsin,  but  returned  to  Iowa  the  next  spring.  Sept.  15,  1867,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Cruger,  daughter  of  Christian  Kinlin  and  widow  of  his  brother,  Jefferson 
Cruger,  who  died  of  chronic  diarrhcea,  April  23,  1864,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  leaving  two  sons — Elmer  L. 
and  Henry  J.;  she  has  three  sons  by  the  second  marriage — Ernest  L.,  John  W.  and  George  P.  (twins). 
Mr.  Cruger  has  20  acres  of  land,  worth  $600.     He  is  a  Republican. 

ASA  E.  DEWK  Y,  farmer,  See.  2  ;  P.  0.  Waterloo  ;  was  born  Feb.  27,  1823,  in  Vermont ;  his 
father,  David  Dewey,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Patty  Egleston,  was  a  native  of  Connec" 
ticut;  when  he  was  5  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.;  he  lived  in  that  county  tiU 
21  years  of  age  ;  in  the  spring  of  1844,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  located  the  land  he  now  owns,  bu' 
lived  in  Waterloo  a  part  of  the  time  for  about  two  years.  He  was  married  Aug.  2,  1846,  to  Elizabeth  A., 
daughter  of  Sardine  Muzzy,  of  Medina  (see  his  biography)  ;  they  have  three  children — Grin  Adelbert, 
married,  and  lives  in  Deanville,  town  of  Medina;  Sarah  Jane,  now  Mrs.  John  Wilt,  of  Minnesota;  and 
Amy  Caroline,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Porter,  of  Minnesota ;  they  have  lost  one  child,  Juliette,  who  died  at  5 
months  old.     Mr.  Dewey  is  a  Democrat :  he  has  75  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre. 

JAMES  FBENEY,  farmer.  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Marshall;  born  in  1830,  in  County  Galway, 
Ireland  ;  son  of  Jorham  and  Catharine  Feeney,  who  never ,left  Ireland.  He  came  to  America  when  about 
18  years  old  ;  lived  in  Massachusetts  three  years,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1854 ;  first  settled  in 
Deerfleld,  Dane  Co.,  and  remained  there  three  years,  then  went  to  Waterloo,  and  was  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
business  till  the  war  broke  out ;  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  16th  W.  V.  I,  but  his  company  was  consoli- 
dated with  Co.  A,  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  was  in  the  service  three  and  a 
half  years,  all  the  time  with  his  regiment;  went  with  "Sherman  to  the  sea,"  came  home  via  Washington, 
and  was  discharged  at  Madison ;  he  then  went  into  business  again  in  Waterloo,  and  continued  there  till 
the  fall  of  1868,  then  bought  his  present  farm  and  moved  on  the  next  spring.  He  was  married,  Dec.  27, 
1855,  in  Massachusetts,  to  Honora  Melony,  a  native  of  County  Galway,  Ireland  ;  has  six  children — James, 
Katie,  Martin,  Mary,  Frederick  and  Lizzie,  all  at  home.  He  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade  in  Ireland, 
and  always  worked  at  it  till  he  came  on  his  farm  in  the  spring  of  1869  ;  has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  $40 
per  acre.     Democrat,  and  all  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

JOH\  GASKIN,  merchant,  Marshall ;  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24,  1855  ;  his  father, 
Geo.  K.  Gaskin,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1857  or  1858  ;  lived  in  Deerfield,  Dane  Co.,  two  or  three  years, 
and  in  1861  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  29th  W.  V.  I.;  was  in  the  service  about  six  months,  and  died  at  Helena, 
Ark.,  April  4,  1862.  He  left  four  children — Madgie,  John,  Charles  E.  and  George  W,  all  living  in 
Marshall,  and  all  unmarried  except  John  ;  he  was  married,  Jan.  1,  1877,  to  Louisa  Martin,  daughter  of  C. 
F.  Martin,  of  Marshall,  and  has  one  child,  Effie  J.,  born  Jan.  11,  1879.  He  commenced  clerking  in  1869, 
in  the  general  store  of  Lyman  Mallary,  at  Marshall,  and  April  1,  1877,  bought  a  one-half  interest  in  the 
same,  and  now  carries  on  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  "  Gaskin  &  Co."     In  politics.  Democrat. 

-H.  C.  (jtIjAGOW,  tinsmith,  Marshall;  born  Feb.  8,  1837,  in  Alt  Ruppin,  Prussia;  his  father, 
William  Glagow,  came  to  Amerifa  in  1848  ;  lived  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  two  years,  then  in  New  York 
City  two  years,  and  in  1852  carae  to  Wisconsin  ;  settled  in  Windsor,  Dane  Co.,  and  died  there  in  1859  or 
1860.  Mrs.  Glagow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Emily  Bonhaff,  is  still  living  in  Madison.  Mr.  Glagow 
was  married,  Aug.  6,  1874,  in  Madison,  to  Miss  Minnie  Amp,  a  native  of  Madison  ;  have  two  children — 
William  and  Rosa;  learned  his  trade  in  1860,  in  Madison  ;  remained  there  three  years,  then  went  to  Kan- 
sas and  spent  two  years  in  Lyon  and  Saline  Counties;  then  about  a  year  in  Grimes  Co.,  Texas,  then  back 
to  Madison  a  year,  and  in  Chicago  a  few  months;  in  1872,  he  went  to  California;  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Marysville  and  Los  Angeles  about  four  years ;  spent  six  or  seven  months  in  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1877  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  went  into  business  in  Marshall,  where  he  still  continues  to 
carry  a  stock  of  hardware,  stoves  and  tinware.     He  is  politically  a  Republican. 

JOHIIf  HART,  farmer,  Sec.  14  ;  P.  0.  Marshall ;  was  born  Sept.  17,  1817,  in  Huntington  Co.,  En- 
gland, parish  of  Somersham  ;  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  (Byson)  Hart.  Was  married  in  England,  in  Upwell- 
ohurch.  County  of  Norfolk,  in  1844,  to  Ann  Singleton,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  near  Lynn  ;  came  to  America  in 
1846,  and  lived  in  Peterboro,  Madison  Co.  N.  Y.,  fourteen  years  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1860,  and  has  lived 
in  the  town  of  Medina  ever  since  ;  has  three  children — James,  married  and  living  in  Minnehaha  Co.,  D.  T. ; 
Mary  is  the  wife  of  George  Wood,  and  Jane  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  Hart,  all  living  in  same  county  as  James, 
in  Dakota  Territory.  Mr.  Hart  has  120  acres  of  land,  worth  $4,000.  Republican,  and  himself  and  wife 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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JOSFiPH  HART,  farmer,  Sees.  23  and  26;  P.  0.  Marshall ;  born  Feb.  3,  1823,  in  Hunting;- 
tonshire,  England ;  son  of  Thomas  and  Charlotte  (Hewit")  Hart ;  his  mother  died  in  England  in 
1827,  and  hip  father  came  ^o  America  in  1846,  and  died  in  Medina  in  1859.  Joseph  came  to 
America  in  1840  ;  lived  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  till  1846,  (except  one  winter  i^  Michigan),  then 
came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  his  present  location,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  26. 
Was  married,  June  14,  1848,  in  Medina,  to  Mary  Jane  Smith ;  she  was  born  Sept.  23,  1829,  in  Medinai 
Co.,  Ohio,  town  of  Seville;  her  father,  Samuel  Smith,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  lived  one  and  a 
half  years  in  Racine  Co.  (near  Kenosha),  and  in  October,  1845,  came  to  Dane  Co. ;  settled  in  Medina, 
on  Sec.  26,  and  died  in  February,  1875,  in  his  80th  year,  in  Gratiot  Co.,  Mich.  Mrs.  Smith,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Electa  Gould,  died  in  1869,  in  Medina,  aged  76.  Mr.  Hart  has  four  children — Helen 
Charlotte,  now  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  of  Marshall,  Edward  Hewitt,  married  and  lives  on  the  home  farm  ; 
Joseph  Charles,  single  and  living  in  Prattville,  Cal.,  and  Eva,  at  home,  also  unmarried.  Mr.  Hart,  in 
coinpany  with  four  others,  started  for  California  March  31,  1853,  with  ox  teams,  and  was  five  months  and 
sixteen  days  making  the  trip;  remained  there  till  the  fall  of  1854  and  returned  via  the  "isthmus  route;" 
has  been  Chairman  and  Assessor,  and  was  on  the  board  part  of  the  time  during  the  war.  Republican, 
though  he  voted  for  Greeley  and  acted  with  the  Democrats  a  few  years.  Universalists ;  has  100  acres  of 
land,  worth  S35  per  acre. 

THOMAS  HART,  farmer,  Sec.  22  ;  P.  0.  Marshall;  born  Feb.  11,  1817,  in  Somersham, 
Huntingtonshire,  England,  son  of  Thomas  Hart,  who  came  to  America  in  August,  1846,  and  lived  in 
Medira  until  his  death,  July  6,  1859,  in  his  69th  year ;  his  own  mother  died  in  England  in  1827  ;  her 
maiden  name  was  Charlotte  Hewit;  his  step-mother  was  Elizabeth  Boon,  of  England;  she  is  still  living 
on  Sec.  26,  in  Medina.  Thomas  Hart  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1840  ;  lived  in  Madison  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  about  two  and  a  half  years;  then  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  spring  of  1844  came  again  to 
America  ;  remained  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  till  the  spring  of  1845,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  lo- 
cated in  Medina,  where  he  has  since  resided  on  the  same  farm.  Was  married,  in  1864,  to  Miss  Mary  D. 
Norton,  daughter  of  Robert  Norton,  of  Jeiferson  Co.,  Wis. ;  she  was  born  in  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis.,  April 
1, 1841  ;  they  have  three  children — Lottie,  Thomas  and  Grace,  all  at  home.  Was  Treasurer  of  the  town 
insurance  company  three  years.     Republican.     Has  162  acres  of  land,  worth  $4,000. 

S.  W.  HOYT,  hotel,  Marshall;  born  June  1,  1819,  in  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt. ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  May,  1845,  and  located  at  Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  Co. ;  lived  there  ten  years,  the  first  two  years  in  a 
hotel  l^the  Lake  Mills  House),  and  then  started  the  first  harness-shop  in  the  place  (having  learned  the 
trade  in  Vermont)  ;  he  run  that  business  six  years,  and  was  in  the  grocery  business  two  years ;  in  1855, 
he  went  to  Waupaca  Co.,  Wis.  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  town  of  Dayton,  platted  and  built  up  the 
little  village  of  Parfreyville  ;  kept  a  hotel  called  the  "  Dayton  House,"  and  also  run  a  general  store  in  the 
village  all  the  time  he  lived  there,  which  was  about  ten  years  ;  he  then  sold  out  and  returned  to  Lake 
Mills,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  ;  in  the  fall  of  1868,  he,  in  company  with  several 
others,  organized  the  "  Agricultural  Manufacturing  Company"  of  Lake, Mills,  and  traveled  for  four  years 
as  general  agent  for  the  company,  and.  spent  two  years  inclosing  up  the  business;  in  1874,  he  went  to 
farming,  and  followed  that  until  September,  1879  ;  then  exchanged  his  farm  for  the  brick  hotel  in  Mar- 
shall, known  as  the  "  Marshall  House,"  which  he  continues  to  keep.  Was  married,  Nov.  30,  1848,  in 
Lake  Mills,  to  Catharine  M  Stiles,  who  was  born  in  Franklin  Co..  Mass.,  April  18,  1825,  and  daughter  of 
Ezekiel  Stiles,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  settled  at  Lake  Mills  and  died  there  Jan.  3,  1853,  aged 
68  ;  Mrs.  Stiles,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  King,  died  July  12,  1855,  aged  64;  have  had  four  chil- 
dren, but  none  of  them  are  now  living;  Kate  L.  was  born  Dec.  8,  1851,  and  died  Nov.  5,  1878;  Alice 
L.,  born  Jan.  28,  1860,  died  Dec.  14,  same  year ;  Frederick  M.,  born  Nov.  11,  1861,  died  Feb.  3,  1862, 
and  Lucy  A.,  died  in  infancy,  July  30,  1863  ;  Kate  L.  was  married  to  Isaac  L.  Farwell,  of  Lake  Mills, 
and  died  one  year  and  twenty-six  days  after  her  marriage.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  a  Democrat  in  his  younger 
days,  but  voted  for  John  P.  Hale  in  1848,  and  has  been  a  Republican  ever  since  the  party  was  organized. 
Mrs.  Hoyt  was  a  strong  Abolitionist  while  that  party  was  in  its  infancy,  weak  and  unpopular,  and  did  all 
she  could  in  the  cause,  although  not  allowed  to  vote  ;  she  now  advocates  the  right  of  woman  to  stand  on 
an  equality  with  man  at  the  ballot-box,  and  in  all  the  vocations  of  life. 

S.  W.  KIlVGr,  contractor,  builder  and  lumber  dealer,  Marshall  Depot;  born  Feb.  11,  1832,  in 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  lived  there  till  he  was  21 ;  then  went  to  Illinois  and  lived  four  years  in  Winnebago 
Co. ;  returned  to  New  York  and  was  married  in  September,  1857,  toSophronia  L.  Barber,  of  the  town  of 
Kendall,  Orleans  Co.  ;  then  went  back  to  lUindis  and  remained  till  1859,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and 
located  in  Medina,  where  he  has  since  resided;  his  wife  died  of  consumption  in  the  fall  of  1861,  leaving: 
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BO  children  ;  his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  186ij,  was  Loretta  J.  Fuller,  of  Marshall ;  have 
one  child,  Frederick,  born  Sept.  7,  1867. ■  Mr.  K.  commenced  working  at  the  carpenter  trade  in  1853  ; 
followed  that  and  teaching  while  living  in  Illinois,  and  also  in  Wisconsin,  up  to  1874  ;  then  bought  out 
the  lumber  business  of  L.  H.  Bartlett,  and  has  followed  his  present  business  since ;  taught  school  thirty 
terms  in  all.     In  politics,  an  uncompromising  Grreenbacker,  and  in  religion,  Universalist. 

ISAAC  C.  KNAPTOIV,  farmer,  Sees.  21,  20,  17  and  16  ;  P.  0.  Marshall ;  he  was  born 
Dec.  25,  1836,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  city  of  Otley;  son  of  William  and  Jane  (Oarnelley)  Knapton, 
who  came  to  America  in  1848  with  a  family  of  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  leaving  one 
married  daughter  in  England ;  came  direct  to  Wisconsin  and  located  on  Sec.  7  in  Medina,  where  he 
bought  forty  acres  of  land,  and  also  took  up  160  acres  of  Government  land  on  Sec.  17  (being  the  north- 
west quarter),  but  did  not  remove  on  it  till  the  fall  of  1853.  Isaac  remained  on  the  farm  with  his  par- 
ents till  the  death  of  his  father,  Jan.  28,  1858,  and,  the  1st  day  of  March  following,  was  married,  in 
Medina,  by  Lorenzo  Hatch,  Esq.,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Agnew,  who  came  in  1852  ;  she  was  born 
Nov.  1,  1840,  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  parish  of  Donaghdee,  twelve  miles  from  Belfast;  Mr.  Agnew 
settled  on  Sec.  16  in  Medina ;  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  Aug.  24,  1860,  and  died  the'  1st  of  September 
following ;  Mrs.  Agnew  is  still  living  with  Mr.  Knapton,  her  son-in-law,  at  the  age  of  86  oo  the  2d  day 
of  October,  1880,  being  the  oldest  person  in  the  town  of  Medina.  Mr.  Knapton  has  had  five  children ; 
the  oldest,  Priscilla  Aon,  died  at  about  2  years  of  age,  in  1861,  of  diphtheria,  which  was  the  first  case 
known  in  Medina,  or  that  part  of  the  town,  at  least;  Edward  Robert,  born  April  28,  1861  ;  John  Har- 
vey, Jan.  20,  1867;  Edith  Perry,  Aug.  20,  1869,  and  Priscilla  Ellen,  Jan.  1,  1874— all  at  home.  He 
has  been  School  District  Clerk  ten  years.  Town  Treasurer  one  term.  Assessor  six  years,  and  is  at  present 
holding  that  office.     Has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $25  per  acre.     Republican. 

WILLIAM  KNAPTON,  farmer,  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  DeansviUe;  he  was  born  Oct.  26,  1828, 
in  the  town  of  Doncaster,  West  Yorkshire,  England ;  his  father  was  William  Knapton,  and  his  mother 
Jane  Carneley;  they  were  married  at  Doncaster  Church,  and  came  to  America  with  their  family  in  1848; 
located  on  Seo.  7  in  Medina,  then  went  to  Sec.  17,  where  he  died  in  1858,  aged  60  years ;  Mrs.  Knaptoa 
is  still  living  on  Sec.  17,  in  her  79th  year.  Mr.  Knapton  was  married,  Oct.  16,  1853,  to  Ann  Fallows ; 
she  was  born  July  30,  1827,  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  Lancashire,  England;  her  parents,  Thomas  and 
Ann  Fallows,  came  to  America  in  1848,  and  settled  on  Sec.  8  in  Medina;  Mrs.  Fallows  died  in  1864, 
and  Mr.  Fallows  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  79,  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Knapton;  Bishop  Samuel  Fal- 
lows, of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Knapton,  and  was  only  12  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  settled  in  Medina,  where  he  grew  up  to  manhood  ;  Mr.  Knapton  has  seven  children — 
William  T.,  Samuel  F.,  Plannah  Jane,  Emma  L.,  George  Henry  Grant,  Lillie  M.  P.  and  Heber— all  at 
home.  He  has  been  Supervisor  four  terms  and  School  Director  six  years ;  has  been  Class-leader,  Stew- 
ard and  Trustee  in  the  M.  E.  Church  (of  which  himself  and  wife  are  members)  for  a  number  of  years. 
Has  141i  acres  of  land,  worth  $4,000.     Republican. 

JOHN  KRAIIER,  merchant,  Marshall  Depot;  he  was  born  March  11,  1823,  in  Pulda,  Kur- 
hessen,  Germany ;  came  to  America  in  1847,  landing  in  New  York  City  Nov.  7  ;  lived  in  Boston  three 
and  a  half  years,  working  at  shoemaking,  which  trade  he  had  learned  in  Germany.  He  was  married, 
in  Boston,  May  20,  1850,  to  Maria  Graeff,  a  native  of  Weinheim,  Baden,  Germany.  He  went  from 
Boston  to  Milford,  Mass.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  nearly  twenty  years  for  one  man,  Benjamin  D.  God- 
frey; in  1870,  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  worked  about  six  years  for  Atkins,  Steele  &  White,  of  Milwau- 
kee: in  1876,  came  to  Marshall  Depot  and  went  into  the  mercantile  trade,  which  he  still  continues, 
keeping  a  general  stock  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  notions,  etc.  He  has  but  one  child — 
Carrie,  born  in  Boston  May  20,  1851  ;  she  was  married,  in  1875,  to  H.  E.  Crowell,  of  Chicago,  and  has 
one  child — Clarence,  born  in  1876.  Mr.  Kramer  is  Republican,  and  himself  and  wife  are  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

GEORGE  LEWELLIN,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Watertown  ;  born  March  7,  1814,  in 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  town  of  Springport ;  his  father,  Lewis  Lewellin,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  settled  in  his  present  location,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  Was  married  to 
Eleanor  Weeks,  daughter  of  Joseph  Weeks ;  she  was  born  in  Franklin  Co,,  N.  Y. ;  has  only  one  child — 
Lewis,  born  April  12,  1854,  unmarried  and  at  home;  one  son — John  M.,  was  born  Aug.  31,  1858,  and 
died  Oct.  9,  1859.  Democrat,  and  has  750  acres  of  land,  500  of  it  in  Dane  Co.,  worth  $35  per  acre,  and 
250  in  Jefferson  Co.,  worth  about  $25  per  acre. 

JOHN  LINDSAY,  harness-maker  and  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes;  born  July  10,  1837,  in 
■County  Down,  Ireland,  twelve  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Belfast ;  son  of  Alexander  Lindsay,  who  died  when 
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John  was  only  11  years  old;  learned  his  trade  in  Donaghada,  Ireland,  and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he 
went  when  about  15  years  old;  stayed  two  and  a  half  years,  then  came  to  America  in  summer  of  1854; 
lived  in  Milwaukee  till  fall,  then  came  to  Marshall,  and  worked  at  farming  from  1855  to  1859,  when 
started  a  harness-shop  in  Marshall,  but  sold  out  in  1861  to  T.  Oleson,  and,  Aug.  17,  1861,  enlisted  in 
Co.  B,  7th  I.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  the  service  till  Aug.  21,  1864  ;  was  wounded  near  Petersburg,  Va.; 
remained  two  months  and  thirteen  days  in  the  hospital,  and  was  discharged  at  Whitehall,  near  Philadelphia ; 
was  in  nineteen  engagements  during  his  term  of  service  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  after  his  discharge 
he  went  with  the  44th,  as  sutler's  clerk,  a  few  months,  and  in  July,  1865,  went  to  Salisbury,  N.  C,  and 
clerked  in  a  general  store  two  months ;  then  went  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  the  same  business  till  last  of 
December,  and  Jan.  1,  1866,  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  engaged  in  harness-making  in  Rio,  Columbia 
Co. ;  February,  1867,  came  back  to  Marshall,  and  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  business  he  had  sold  to  T. 
Oleson,  who  had  added  a  stock  of  boots  and  shoes  to  his  stock  of  harness ;  April  15,  1875,  he  bought  out 
the  whole  business,  and  still  continues  it.  Was  married  Dec.  15,  1868,  in  Marshall,  to  Miss  E.  A. 
McPherson,  who  was  born  April  4,  1850,  in  Lewisville,  N.  Y. ;  he  has  been  Chairman,  Town  Clerk  and 
Treasurer,  and  is  a'  Democrat. 

SARDINE  MUZZY,  farmer.  Sec.  11  ;  P.  0.  Marshall;  born  Aug.  10,  1806,  in  the  town  of 
Leicester,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. ;  went  to  Ohio  when  17  years  old,  and  lived  in  Medina  Co.  till  1843  ;  then 
went  to  Lake  Co.,  111.,  and  staid  one  year;  in  the  fall  of  1844  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  in  his 
present  location,  took  Government  land  and  stuck  to  it.  Was  married,  in  Ohio,  March  26,  1827,  to 
Elorsey  C.  Luna,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  daughter  of  Sheldon  Lum  ;  has  ten  children — Elizabeth  (now 
Mrs.  Asa  Demey,  of  Medina)  ;  Elorsey  (now  Mrs.  George  Giles,  of  Iowa)  ;  Sheldon  8.  (living  in  Marshall)  ; 
Austin  L.,  in  Michigan ;  Laura  Paulina  (now  Mrs.  Willard  Cole,  of  Medina) ;  Samuel  E.  (lives  in 
Michigan),  James  and  Andrew  C.,  in  Medina;  Adaline  J.  (now  Mrs.  Amos  Thompson,  of  Medina),  and 
Charles,  living  in  Iowa  ;  Francis  died  at  15  months  old,  the  next  spring  after  coming  to  Wisconsin  ;  four  of 
the  boys  w§re  in  the  army  during  the  rebellion  :  Austin  L.  was  in  Co.  C,  11th  W.  V.  I.,  four  years,  and 
was  Second  Sergeant ;  Samuel  and  Andrew  were  in  Co.  E,  48th  W.  V.  I.,  and  were  in  the  service  one 
year;  Charles  was  in  Co.  B,  7th  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  the  service  during  the  last  fifteen  months  of  the 
war,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Muzzy  was  Assessor  four  years,  and  Chairman  one  year ;  Demo- 
crat; has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  $40  per  acre,  and  5  acres  of  timber;  both  members  of  the  M.  E. 
Church. 

TRBAIVE  PARSONS,  cooper,  Marshall ;  born  Dec.  20,  1801,  in  the  town  of  Hawley,  Mass. ; 
son  of  Simeon  Parsons ;  when  1 2  years  old,  his  father  removed  to  Crawford  Co.,  Penn.,  and  died  there,  Nov. 
17,  1841,  aged  67  ;  Mrs.  Parsons  came  West,  and  died,  March  14,  1848,  in  Marshall.  His  first  wife  was 
Mary  Dewey,  of  Massachusetts ;  was  married  Jan.  10,  1828,  and  she  died  Feb.  23,  1835,  leaving  three 
children— 7 William  K.,  living  in  Medina,  one  mile  south  of  Marshall,  born  Oct.  30,  1828  ;  Nancy  Fidelia, 
born  July  10,  1830,  now  the  wife  of  John  Chase  Cummins,  of  Dakota  ;  and  Ann  Dewey  Terrill,  born  Nov. 
15,  1833,  now  the  wife  of  John  Hart,  of  Buffalo  Co.,  Wis. ;  A.  Judson,  died  in  infancy.  His  second 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Connecticut,  Oct.  23,  1836,  was  Fanny,  daughter  of  Asa  Sheldon  ;  she 
was  born  Sept.  20,  1796,  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. ;  has  two  children  by  the  second  marriage — Harriet 
Maria,  born  April  5,  1839,  now  Mrs.  Edward  Hart,  of  Medina;  and  Fanny  Eliza,  born  Aug.  28,  1841, 
now  Mrs.  George  Allen,  of  Marshall.  Mr.  Parsons  came  to  Wisconsin  in  September,  1847,  and  his  family 
came  in  the  fall  of  1848,  and  has  lived  in  Marshall  ever  since;  he  went  to  learn  the  cooper's  trade  when 
17  years  old,  worked  at  it  seven  years  in  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio., and  followed  the  business  about  forty  years  ; 
has  also  worked  at  mason's  work  ;  held  the  ofiice  of  Town  Clerk  ten  years.  Assessor  three  years  in  Medina ; 
Republican  and  Baptist,  and  Mrs.  P.  Presbyterian  ;  has  a  farm  of  125  acres  adjoining  the  village  of  Mar- 
shall, worth  $2,500  ;  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children ;  all  grew  to  maturity  except  one,  and  now  he 
has  only  one  brother  and  one  sister  left;  his  brother,  William  C.,  lives  in  Iowa,  O'Brien  Co. 

WILLiIAIl  K.  PARSONS,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Marshall ;  born  Oct.  30,  1828,  in 
Crawford  Co.,  Penn. ;  son  of  Urbane  Parsons,  of  Medina  (see  his  biography)  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his 
father  in  the  fall  of  1848.  Was  married  in  Medina,  Sept.  12,  1852,  to  Ann  Hart,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hart;  she  was  born  Aug.  15,  1833,  in  Upwell,  England;  has  five  children — Orlando  U.,  born  March  31, 
1854;  Mary  E.,  April  16,  1856;  Charles  T.,  April  20,  1858;  Laura  N.,  Jan.  10,  1861  ;  and  Fannie  E., 
May  21,  1874,  all  at  home.  Has  been  on  Board  of  Supervisors;  Republican.  Has  100  acres  of  land, 
worth  $30  per  acre. 

PHILANDER  PORTER,  deceased;  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  north  part  of 
Medina,  having  come  there  from  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1845  ;  he  took  up  Government  land  on 
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Sec.  2,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Sept.  28,  1874;  he  was  born  Deo.  11,  1813,  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  went  to  Cattaraugus  Co.  when  about  21  years  old.  Was  married  there  March  24,  1839,  to  Aurilla 
Prentice,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  29,  1816;  daughter  of 
Salmon  and  Edna  (Sweet)  Prentice,  natives  of  Vermont ;  Mr.  Porter  at  his  death  left  six  children,  having 
previously  lost  two — Edna  at  2i  years  old,  and  Mary  Adalaide  at  16  months;  those  living  were  Maria, 
now  the  wife  of  Rev.  Allen  FoUensbee  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  residence,  Hamlin,  Minn. ;  Charles  E.,  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Amy  C.  Dewey  ;  Euretta  M.,  now  the  wife  of  Smith  Pierce ;  and  Martha  Amelia,  now  Mrs.  Jason 
Butler;  last  three  living  in  Renville  Co.,  Minn. ;  Dellona,  now  Mrs.  Theron  Burr,  living  on  the  homestead 
in  Medina ;  and  Isaac  Prentice,  single,  and  living  with  Charles  E.  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Porter  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  M.  B.  Church  from  the  time  he  was  .16  years  old  till  his  death  ;  was  Class  Leader  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  most  of  his  life  held  some  official  position  in  the  church  ;  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  bis  associates  and  acquaintances  ;  the  first  sermon 
preached  in  his  neighborhood  was  at  his  house  in  October,  1845,  by  Rev.  Pope  Allen,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  ;  the  homestead,  which  is  occupied  by  the  widow,  Mrs.  Aurelia  Porter,  consists  of  80  acres  of  land 
with  good  buildings.     P.  0.  Waterloo. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER,  farmer  and  mill-owner,  Marshall;  was  born  in  Essex  Co.,  Mass., 
Nov.  10,  1830  ;  his  mother  died  in  Massachusetts  Sept.  23,  1854,  about  56  years  old,  leaving  but  two 
children — William  H.,  and  one  daughter,  Martha,  who  died  Jan.  23,  1855,  aged  22;  he  with  his  father, 
William  F.  Porter,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  located  in  Dane  Co.,  where  they  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  in  Medina,  at  the  village  of  Marshall.  Mr.  Porter,  Sr.,  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1865,  locating  in  Boston,  and  died  Nov.  20,  1878,  at  the  age  of  72,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
where  he  had  spent  his  winters  for  the  last  ten  years.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  Oct.  13, 
1856,  was  Elizabeth  Lane,  of  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  she  is  still  living  in  Brighton.  Mass.  William  H.  Porter 
still  owns  about  900  acres  of  land,  over  600  of  it  being  in  and  around  the  village  of  Marshall;  he  also 
owns  the  grist-mill  on  Waterloo  Creek,  known  as  the  "  Marshall  Mill,"  and  is  one  of  the  stockholders  in 
the  Marshall  cheese-factory,  and  is  also  salesman  and  Treasurer  of  the  company;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Marshall  Academy,  and  Treasurer  for  three  years  ;  has  been  School  District  Treasurer  for  eleven 
years  in  succession,  and  Postmaster  at  Marshall  ever  since  Andrew  Johnson's  Administration ;  is  the  pres- 
ent Chairman,  and  has  held  the  office  nine  years  in  all,  and  is  Republican  to  the  backbone.  His  first  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  married  April  26,  1870,  was  Elizabeth  M.  Bell,  daughter  of  C.  E.  Bell,  of  Marshall ; 
she  died  Oct.  26,  1874,  leaving  one  son,  who  died  one  year  after.  Was  again  married,  Dec.  26,  1876,  to 
Nettie,  daughter  of  James  H.  Page,  of  Dane  Co,,  now  of  Kansas,  and  has  two  children  by  the  second 
marriage — William  and  James. 

M.  S.  SMITH,  farmer.  Sec.  17 ;  P.  0.  "Marshall  ;  was  born  Oct.  29,  1840,  in  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania ;  his  parents  removed  to  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  only  4  months  old  ;  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1846,  and  settled  in  Medina,  where  they  are  still  living,  on  Sec.  17  ;  his  father,  Jesse  M.  Smith, 
is  now  75  years  old,  and  his  mother,  Rheuby  Smith,  is  78  ;  they  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Medina, 
and  he  once  held  the  office  of  Supervisor,  and  was  Deputy  Sheriff  two  terms.  M.  S.  Smith  enlisted  Aug. 
14,  1862,  in  Co.  A,  29th  W.  V.  I. ;  was  in  the  following  battles  while  in  the  Department  of  the  Missis- 
sippi: Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hill,  and  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackson;  then  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  in  the  battles  of  Carrion  Crow  Bayou,  Moss  Lane,  Pleasant  Hill,  and  innu- 
merable skirmishes  ;  was  Corporal  of  Co.  A,  and  brevetted  Second  Lieutenant  by  Gov.  Fairchild,  for 
"meritorious  services  ""  at  the  battle  of  Champion  Hill;  in  June,  1864,  was  transferred  to  the  7th  U.  S. 
'H.  A.  C,  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  October,  1865.  Was 
married,  Dec.  25,  1867,  to  Amelia  Mory  ;  she  was  born  in  Medina,  Nov.  12,  1850,  daughter  of  Silas 
Mory,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  is  still  living  in  Medina.  Mr.  Smith  has  80  acres  of  land, 
worth  $1,500.     In  politics,  a  Democrat.     Both  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

PETER  VAN  liOAJV,  farmer,  carpenter  and  wheelwright;  was  born  Dec.  2,  1829,  in  Dela- 
ware Co.,  N.  Y.,  town  of  Roxbury ;  son  of  Tobias  and  Dolly  (Snyder)  Van  Loan ;  when  7  years  old,  his 
father  died,  and  his  mother  married  Jonathan  J.  Bacon,  who  now  lives  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ;  she  died 
about  five  years  after  her  second  marriage.  Mr.  Vaa  Loan,  Sr.,  removed  with  his  family  from  Delaware 
Co.  to  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  and  died  in  that  county.  Peter  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  there, 
and  was  married  in  the  same  county,  in  1851,  to  Lucy  B.  Beers,  who  died  in  Marshall,  Wis.,  Feb.  12, 
1869,  leaving  three  children — Olin  L.  (married  and  living  in  Marshall),  Lillie  A.  and  Minnie  May  (at 
home),  vir.  Van  Loan  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1855  ;  lived  in  Otsego,  Columbia  Co.,  till 
June,  1857;  then  came  to  Dane  Co.,  and  located  in  Sun  Prairie,  on  Sec.  8 ;  in  1866,  he  sold  out  there. 
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and  removed  to  Marshall,  where  he  has  resided  since ;  worked  at  his  trade  in  Marshall  till  1875 ;  then 
bought  a  farm  of  80  acres  on  Sec.  11,  which  his  son  carries  on,  and  he  has  been  engaged  in  carriage  and 
wagon  making  for  the  last  few  years.  Was  married  the  second  time,  Nov.  2,  1870,  to  Eliza  Jane,  daughte 
of  Col.  Lewis  Morrill,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Medina,  having  come  there  from  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  in 
1846,  and  died  in  March,  1874.  Mr.  Van  Loan  has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Independ- 
ent in  politics,  and  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

C.  T.  WEEKS,  farmer.  Sec.  3;  P.  0.  Marshall;  was  born  Dec.  15,  1820,  in  Vermont;  when 
3  years  old,  his  father,  Joseph  Weeks,  removed  to  Kendall,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  when  14  years  old,  he 
went  to  work  in  Geaesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1845,  came  to  Wisconsin  ;  staid  one  summer  in  Watertown, 
and  returned  to  New  York,  July  1,  1847.  Was  married  to  Lovina  Lewellin,  who  was  born  Aug.'lS, 
1825,  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  CGearheart)  Lewellin,  and  sister  of  George 
Lewellin,  of  Medina,  Wis.  ;  came  again  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  located  on  his  present 
farm  ;  has  no  children.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Chairman  several  years,  and  has  also  been  Supervisor 
and  held  some  other  offices  in  the  town.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Mrs. 
Weeks  is  also  a  member  of  the  same  church.  He  was  Sabbath-school  Superintendent  for  several  years, 
and  Class-leader  for  twenty-five  years ;  has  held  all  the  offices  in  the  church,  up  to  local  preacher. 

JOHN  THOMAS  WHITE  (deceased)  ;  was  a  native  of  Chatham,  Kent  Co.,  England;  son 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  Ann  White,  who  both  died  in  England ;  he  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1845, 
and  located  on  Sec.  9,  in  Medina,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  June  1,  1874,  at  the  age  of  57.  He  was 
married,  Deo.  20,  1847,  to  Miss  Lydia  Haight,  who  was  born  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1819 ;  her 
parents,  Isaac  and  Lois  (Ellis)  Haight,  were  natives  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  lived  in  Cayuga  Co.  a  few 
years,  then  in  Niagara  Co.,  and,  in  May,  1846,  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  in  Hampden,  Columbia 
Co.,  where  he  died  in  1862  and  Mrs.  Haight  in  1868.  Mr.  White,  at  his  death,  left  only  one  child — 
Frances,  who  was  born  Sept.  15,  1850,  and  married  in  March,  1867,  to  Koberfc  Knopton,  son  of  William 
Knopton,  Sr.,  and  has  six  children — Mary  Ann,  Minnie  Ellen,  John  Elmer,  Lydia  Elnora,  Frankie 
Elferetta  and  Edmund.  Mr.  White's  oldest  child,  Mary  Ann,  was  born  Aug.  28, 1846  ;  was  married  to 
Francis  Hoag  in  September,  1867,  and  died  Sept.  2,  1872,  leaving  three  children — Frances  G.,  Elmer  D. 
and  Frankie  L.     Mr.  White's  only  son,  James,  died  in  1858,  2  months  old. 

JOSEPH  WILT,  farmer,  See's.  1  and  11 ;  P.  0.  Waterloo;  born  March  14,  1817,  in  Alsace, 
France  ;  when  14  years  of  age,  his  father,  Joseph  Wilt,  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Wilt  came  to  Wisconsin  from  Ohio  in  1843 ;  took  up  Government  land  in  what  is  now  Medina  ;  set- 
tled on  it,  and  made  the  farm  he  now  owns,  and  where  he  has  lived  ever  since  coming  to  the  State.  In 
1851,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Groshong,  a  native  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  has  seven  children — Andrew, 
Charles,  Albert,  Clara,  Willie,  Katie  and  Eleanor,  all  at  home  and  unmarried.  Mrs.  Wilt  was  born  June 
28,  1830,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Wilt  is  not  a  member  of  any  church. 
In  politics.  Democrat. 

ENGELiBERT  ZIMPRICH,  farmer.  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Marshall;  born  March  19,  1833,  in 
Bohemia,  Austria,  in  the  village  of  Rothsdorf;  his  father,  Joseph  Zimprich,  came  to  America  in  1852; 
settled  in  the  town  of  Milford,  Jefierson  Co.,  and  died  in  that  county.  Mr.  Zimprich  was  married  in 
December,  1864,  to  Mary  Arct ;  she  was  born  in  the  same  village  he  was  ;  he  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  the  fall 
of  1867  ;  lived  in  Sun  Prairie  two  years  ;  then  came  to  Medina,  and  has  lived  since  in  his  present  loca- 
tion ;  has  eight  children — John,  Rudolph,  Emma,  Hattie,  William,  Eddie,  Jay  and  Albert,  all  at  home. 
He  has  been  Supervisor  three  terms,  and  School  District  Treasurer  three  years.  Democrat,  and  has  80 
acres  of  land,  worth  $3,000, 
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XICHOIiAi^  AliTEMUS,  farmer,  Sec.  2 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Monroe  Co., 
Penn.,  in  1829;  when  16  years  old,  he  became  apprenticed  to  the  harness-maker's  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed, together  with  merchandising,  in  his  native  State  till  1855  ;  he  then  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and 
located  on  Sec.  2,  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  now  owns  240  acres.  He  was  married,  in  Mon- 
roe Co.,  Penn.,  in  1852,  to  Sally  A.  Saylor,  a  native  of  that  county ;  their  children  are  Emma  0.,  Sarah 
A.,  Charles  S.,  Ida  D.,  Oscar  P.,  Edgar  D.  and  Theodore  N.  Mr.  Altemus  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church. 

JOHN  ArSTINSOX,  farmer,  Sec.  2  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1815  ;  he 
came  to  America  and  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  on  Sec.  2,  town  of  Dunkirk, 
Dane  Co.;  he  now  has  a  farm  of  300  acres.  He  was  married,  in  Norway,  in  1837,  to  Margaret  Austin- 
aon ;  their  children  are — Emma,  now  deceased ;  Emily,  now  Mrs.  Jens  0.  Cold,  and  lives  in  Stoughton ; 
Inger,  now  Mrs.  Theodore  Davidson,  and  lives  in  Minnesota;  John  J.,  now  on  the  farm ;  Austin,  now  in 
Polk  Co.,  Minn. ;  Margaret,  deceased  ;  Andrew  J..  Thomas,  in  Polk  Co.,  Minn.;  Mathew,  at  home. 

THEODORE  BAILEY,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.,  May  30,  1803 ;  when  a  year  old,  his  parents  removed  with  him  to  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whence,  in 
1821,  they  went  to  Crawford  Co.,  Penn.,  and  two  years  later  to  Mercer  Co.,  Penn.,  where  they  died; 
when  18  years  old,  he  went  to  the  town  of  Erie,  Erie  Co.,  Penn,  and  there  followed  teaming  principally 
till  1842,  going  thence  to  Port  Stanley,  Canada;  he  was  employed  on  public  works  till  November,  1850, 
when  he  removed  to  Alabama  and  engaged  in  the  livery-stable  and  staging  business  till  the  spring  of 
1855 ;  he  came  then  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  bought  his  present  farm  of  120  acres 
on  Sees.  20  and  21.  He  was  married,  in  April,  1834,  to  Nancy  A.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Nancy 
Chidester,  a  native  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.;  she  died  June  9,  1868,  having  had  one  son — James  S.,  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  Va.;  his  second  marriage  was  celebrated  Sept.  12,  1869,  to  Mrs. 
Emily  Lyon,  nee  Warren,  a  native  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  she  having  two  daughters  by  a  former  mar- 
riage— Martha,  now  Mrs.  George  Burnett,  of  Stoughton ;  Emma,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gilbert,  of  Dunkirk. 

JAMES  Gr.  BAKER,  U.  S.  express  agent,  and  book-keeper  for  Johnson  &  Melaas,  Stough- 
ton; was  born  in  Norway  in  March,  1837,  and  in  1856,  began  clerking  in  Kongsberg,  Norway,  which  he 
continued  till  1859  ;  sailing  for  America  April  23,  1859,  he  arrived  at  the  town  of  Black  Earth,  Dane 
Co.,  Wis.,  June  8  following,  where  he  spent  the  summer ;  he  came  to  Stoughton  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
attended  school  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1860  began  merchandising,  which  he  continued 
for  about  ten  months  ;  he  then  followed  farming  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk  till  1864,  when  he  came  again 
to  the  village  and  engaged  in  mercantile  trade  till  1867,  when  he  sold  to  N.  Anderson  &  Co.;  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  Merchants'  Union  Express  Company  in  1866;  was  also  agent  for  the  American 
a  short  time,  and  in  1869  became  agent  for  the  U.  S.  Express  Company,  and  in  1876  also  book-keeper  for 
Johnson  &  Melaas,  clothiers.  Mr.  Baker  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  before  the  village  charter 
was  granted;  he  was  elected  Village  Treasurer  in  1879,  and  re-elected  in  1880.  He  was  married,  in 
1861,  to  Adeline  Nelson,  a  native  of  Milwaukee ;  her  parents  emigrated  from  Norway  about  1844 ;  she 
died  in  1866,  leaving  two  daughters — Mary  and  Amelia ;  his  second  marriage  was  in  1868,  to  Miss  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  Jerome  and  Jane  Chidester,  a  native  of  Kenosha,  Wis ;  they  have  one  son — Arthur  C. 
Mr.  Baker  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

A  BNER  B ARIiO W,  retired ;  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire ;  born  in  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford, Coos  Co.,  June  19,  1799  ;  his  father,  Abner  Barlow,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  removed  to 
New  Hampshire  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war ;  his  mother,  Eunice  French,  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
and  lived  till  nearly  93  years  old ;  the  Elder  removed  with  his  parents,  in  1807,  to  Dutchess,  and  a  year 
later  to  Herkimer  Co.,  whence  in  1812,  he  settled  in  Chautauqua  Co.;  here,  when  about  29  years  old,  he 
began  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  an  exhorter  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  in  1835,  he  emi- 
grated to  Wisconsin,  and  located  at  Kenosha,  where  he  continued  his  labors  for  nine  years ;  he  was 
ordained  Elder  by  Bishop  Roberts  at  Chicago,  in  1842,  and,  in  1844,  came  as  a  home  missionary  to  the 
town  of  Dunkirk,  and  settled  as  a  local  preacher  in  this  town  ;  his  first  services  were  held  in  private 
dwellings  or  some  schoolhouse,  but  he  faithfully  pursued  his  labors  under  the  embarrassing  circumstances 
of  pioneer  days,  till  he  can  now  look  back  upon  a  life  well  spent  in  the  service  of  his  Lord.     He  was 
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married  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  T.,  in  1823,  to  Polly  Strunk,  a  native  of  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  who  died  in  June,  1876,  leaving  six  children — Lafayette,  now  in  Rice  Co.,  Minn.;  Sophia,  now  Mrs. 
Kieser,  of  Rice  Co.,  Minn.;  Elizabeth,  now  the  widow  of  the  late  Sylvester  Giles  (deceased),  of  Chicago; 
Byron,  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Eunice,  now  the  wife  of  David  McNiel,  and  lives  in  Stoughton ; 
Brainard,  a  farmer  of  this  town ;  Henry,  deceased ;  Frances,  now  in  Stoughton. 

THOMAS  BEA.TTIE,  retired  ;  Stoughton  ;  is  a  native  of  England  ;  born  in  County  North- 
umberland, in  1830  ;  at  the  age  of  14  years  he  became  apprenticed  to  the  miller's  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  native  country  till  1850  ;  he  then  immigrated  to  America,  and  continued  his  trade  in 
Chicago  till  1858,  when  he  located  at  Dayton,  Green  Co.,  Wis.;  two  years  later  he  removed  to  Monroe, 
Green  Co.,  purchased  the  flouring-mill,  and  was  proprietor  of  the  same  till  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  Co. 
B,  31st  W.  V.  I.;  was  elected  Second  Lieutenant,  and  afterward  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  and  served 
with  his  regiment  in  the  army  of  the  West,  and  with  Sherman  till  mustered  out  of  service  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1865  ;  returning  then  to  Monroe,  and  to  Dayton  in  1866.  He  run  the  mill  at  the  latter  place 
till  th'e  spring  of  1867,  when  he  came  to  Stoughton,  and  with  Mr.  James  Norris  engaged  in  milling  till 
1878.  Mr.  Beattie  was  President  of  the  Village  Board  for  two  years,  member  of  the  County  Board  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  from  his  district  in  1879. 
He  was  married  in  1857,  to  Ann  Taylor,  a  native  of  England;  they  have  two  children — Margaret  A. 
and  Henry  T. 

ANDREW  A.  BERGOm,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1827  ^ 
he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853,  and  settled  at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.;  In  1859,  he 
bought  a  farm  of  40  acres  on  Sec.  4,  and  in  1868,  bought  his  present  farm  of  80  acres  on  See.  9  ;  he 
now  has  120  acres.  He  was  married  in  Dunkirk  in  1860,  to  Betsey  Hanson,  a  native  of  Norway ;  she 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1859 ;  they  have  had  six  children — Mattie  (now  dead),  Andrew,  Hans,  Nels, 
Mattie,  Johan  (deceased).     Mr.  B.  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JOSEPH  BETEXS,  farmer.  Sec.  14  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
May  1817  ;  his  father,  Joseph  Bevens,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  died  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about 
1846  ;  his  mother,  Dorcas  Eastman,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  died  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Bevens 
removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1842,  and  settled  near  Pulton,  Rook  Co.,  where  he  followed  farming  and  trading 
till  the  spring  of  1855  ;  he  then  removed  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  and  located  on  Sec.  14.  He  now  owns 
a  farm  of  283  acres.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  three  terms,  two  of  which  he  was  Chair- 
man. He  was  also  Assessor  of  the  town  for  one  term.  He  was  married  in  New  York  in  1840,  to  Harriet 
N.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Glazier,  who  died  in  the  town  of  Porter,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1854,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren— -Edson,  now  in  Florida ;  Alva  J.,  now  a  farmer  of  this  town  ;  Elma  J.,  now  the  wife  of  A.  J.  Mar- 
tin, and  lives  in  Dunkirk;  Orin  N.,  now  married  and  lives  on  the  farm.  His  second  marriage  was  in 
Chicago  in  June,  1855,  to  Laura  H.  Rice,  nee  Miller,  and  a  daughter  of  Levi  Miller,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Mr.  Bevens'  family  is  connected  with  the  M.  E.  Church. 

JOHN  BKICKSON ,  dealer  in  groceries,  crockery  etc.,  etc.,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Nor- 
way in  April,  1831 ;  he  followed  the  seas  much  of  the  time  for  a  few  years  before  sailing  for  America,  in 
April,  1857  ;  landing  at  Quebec,  he  came  thence  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  devoted  his  time  to  farming,  in 
the  town  of  Cottage  Grove,  till  the  autumn  of  1862,  whin  he  removed  to  Stoughton,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  his  present  business.  He  was  married,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  to  Miss  Isabel  Olson,  a  native  of 
Norway;  their  children  are  Kate,  Ida,  Laura,  Hattie  and  Ole.  Mr.  Brickson's  family  is  connected  with 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

DAVID  D.  CAMP,  jeweler,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Bradford  Co.,  Penn.;  in  1832,  removed 
to  Lee  Co.,  111.,  in  1850,  where  his  father,  Joseph  Camp,  afterward  died.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  with 
his  mother  came  to  the  village  of  Stoughton,  Wis.,  where  he  at  once  began  the  carpenter  and  joiner's  trade, 
which  he  followed  most  of  the  time  till  1862,  when  he  began  the  jewelry  trade,  which  he  has  since  carried 
on.  He  was  married  at  Stoughton  in  1857,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Justin  and  Reumah  Piatt,  a  native  of 
Genessee  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  their  children  are  Perry  P.,  now  with  his  father  in  the  business ;  Ervin,  Key  and 
Myrtle. 

MITCHEIi  CAMPBELL,  farmer.  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  County  Ros- 
common, Ireland,  in  1812  ;  he  landed  in  New  York  City  April  23,  1832,  and  lived  in  Westchester  and 
Orange  Counties  till  1840,  when  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  but  soon  after  settled  on  a  farm  in  the 
town  of  Caledonia,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  and  iu  the  fall  of  1842,  he  went  to  Van  Buren  Co.,  Iowa  ;  and  in  June, 
1843,  located  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  as  one  of  its  pioneers.      He  made  his  claim  to  160  acres 
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on  Sec.  23 ;  and  now  has  360  on  Sections  14,  15,  22  and  23.  He  was  married  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  Mary  Kerns,  a  native  of  Ireland,- who  died  in  Dunkirk,  May  14, 1852,  leaving  five  children — Thomas, 
now  in  Arizona  ;  Charles,  in  Iowa;  Louisa,  Mrs.  Robert  Hobkirk,  and  lives  in  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa;  Mary, 
Mrs.  George  Chinn,  and  lives  in  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa  ;  P.  Mitchell,  who  now  lives  in  Butler  Co.,  Kan.  His 
second  marriage  was  April  24,  1853,  to  Mrs  Margaret  Roberts,  nee  Dailey,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Dailey,  and  a  native  of  Tazewell  Co.,  W.  Va.,  born  in  1818.  She  was  married,  in  1841,  to  Mr. 
Norman  Roberts,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  died  in  Dunkirk  in  1849,  leaving  her  with  four  children — A. 
M.,  now  in  the  West;  L.  D.,  a  teacher  in  this  State  ;  Cyrus  A.,  a  farmer  of  this  town  ;  Mary  J.,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  22  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  have  three  sons — George  N.,  now  a  farmer  of  this 
town  ;  James  H.  and  Hubert,  at  home.     Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

,  JOSEPH  C.  CAWNOIV,  farmer.  Sec.  26;  P.  0.  Hanerville;  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Tompkins,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1828 ;  In  1835,  his  parents,  Joseph  and  Rachel  Huyck  Cannon,  emi- 
grated to  Chicago  with  their  families;  two  years  later,  they  located  in  the  town  of  Caledonia,  Racine  Co.,. 
Wis.,  whence,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  Mr.  Cannon  came  on  a  prospective  visit  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk, 
made  a  claim  to  a  farm  on  Sec.  24,  and,  in  the  following  spring,  removed  his  family  here.  Mrs.  Cannon 
died  July  3,  1846  (was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  cemetery) ;  Mr.  Cannon  died  on  his  farm  Sept.  23,. 
1850,  leaving  a  family  of  five  children,  three  of  'whom  now  live  in  Dane  Co.  Joseph  C.  made  his  home  on 
the  farm  tUl  1859,  when  he,  in  company  with  others,  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  and  spent  eighteen 
months  principally  at  helping  to  survey  a  railroad  from  Pulsom  to  Auburn  and  Passerville  ;  he  returned 
to  tlje  farm  in  1860 ;  now  has  238  acres  on  Sees.  23,  24  and  26,  including  the  homestead.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  March,  1856,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Hiram  and  B.  M.  (Hayward)  Dickson,  a  native  of  Dela- 
aware  Co.,  Ohio,  who  came  to  Dunkirk  with  her  parents  in  1845 ;  her  father  died  in  December,  1855  ; 
her  mother  now  lives  with  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  have  five  children — Charles  H.,  born  in  December, 
1856;  Joseph  H.,  Nov.  9,  1858,  now  married  and  lives  on  Sec.  24;  Alice  E.,  April  30,  1863  ;  Minnie 
E.,  born  Aug.  8,  1866;  Eva  M.,  Sept.  3,  1870.  Mr.  Cannon's  family  is  connected  with  the  M. 
E.  Church. 

FRAXKLIN  CHAPPELL,  retired,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Marcellus, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1809  ;  his  parents,  Asel  and  Sabrina  Trowell  Chappell,  were  natives  of  Connect- 
icut, but  removed  to  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  an  early  day.  Mr.  Chappell  removed  to  Ashtabula  Co., 
Ohio,  in  1835,  and  ten  years  later  to  .Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  located  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Rutland 
as  one  of  its  early  settlers;  here  he  made  his  home  and  devoted  his  time  to  agriculture  till  May,  1879, 
when  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Stoughton.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  of  Rutland  one 
term.  He  was  married,  Nov.  21,  1830,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Lora  (Thayer)  Holden,  a 
native  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  in  December,  1811  ;  their  children  are — Fidora  E.,  the  late  wife  of 
Eri  P.  Danks,  of  Rutland,  now  deceased ;  Evalun  P.,  now  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Rutland  ;  Harriet 
A.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  18  years ;  Otsie  Z.,  now  the  wife  of  Albert  Tusler,  and  lives  in  Rutland  ; 
Mary  E.,  now  Mrs.  Wm.  Graham,  of  Rutland  ;  Lucy  B.,  now  the  wife  of  H.  Woodcock,  of  Stoughton  ; 
they  had  one  child  who  died  in  infancy.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chappell  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

J.  C.  CHIDESTER,  Village  Marshal,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1822; 
his  father,  Daniel  Chidester,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  removed  to  New  York  when  a  young  man,  and 
there  devoted  his  time  to  farming ;  his  mother,  Nancy  Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Our 
subject  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  located  at  Kenosha,  then  Racine  Co.,  where  he  followed 
farming  six  years,  after  which,  in  1850,  he  removed  to  Dane  Co.,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Dunkirk,  and  there  continued  the  same  vocation  till  1866  ;  he  then  settled  in  the  village  of  Stoughton, 
and  has.^since  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Village  Board  for 
five  or  six  years,  and  was  elected  Marshal  in  1880.  He  was  married,  in  1847,  to  .Jane,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Clark,  a  native  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844  ;  their  children  are — 
Emma  J.,  now  the  wife  of  H.  J.  Rhodes,  and  lives  at  Durand,  111.;  Carrie,  now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Baker,  of 
Stoughton,  and  Cora,  at  home.     Mr.  Chidester's  family  is  connected  with  the  M.  E.  Church. 

LORENZO  D.  CLARK,  H.  D.,  homoeopathic  physician  and  surgeon,  Stoughton  ;  is  a 
native  of  Vermont,  born  in  Windsor  Co.  in  1841  ;  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  he,  with  his  parents,  removed 
to  Wisconsin  and  located  at  Union,  Rock  Co.,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  farming  till  1863  ;  he 
then  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1864,  came  thence  to  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  he  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  Drs.  Bowen  and  Ingman  till  the  autumn  of  1865  ;  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  College  in  February,  1866,  and  returned  to  Madison  as  an  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Ingman   till   the  spring   of  1868,  when  he  removed   to  New  Lisbon,  Juneau  Co.,  and  there 
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practiced  medicine  till  1869,  when  be  located  at  Stoughton,  and  has  since  successfully  practiced  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Miss  Sibbie  Ashley,  of  Eandolph,  Dodge  Co.,  but  a  native  of 
York  State,  and  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1844  ;  they  have  one  son — Charles  M.  The  Doctor  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Village  Board  and  School  Board  since  his  residence  in  Stoughton.  He  and  Mrs.  Clark 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

BEN  JAMIW  F.  COMPTOJf ,  farmer,  Sees.  23  and  24 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Jamestown,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1835  ;  he  is  the  son  of  James  and  Phebe  (Lamoureux) 
Compton,  natives  of  New  York,  and  with  whom,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and 
located  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  Walworth  Co.;  in  1855,  they  removed  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane 
Co.,  and  bought  the  present  farm  of  80  acres  on  Sec.  23  and  160  acres  on  Sec.  24 ;  his  father  died  here 
in  March,  1872  ;  his  mother  now  lives  with  him  on  the  homestead,  and  was  93  years  old  in  April,  1880, 
doubtless  the  oldest  person  living  in  the  town.  Benjamin  F.  enlisted  in  1864,  in  Co.  Gt,  38th  W.  V.  I., 
under  Col.  James  Bentliflf,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  till  mustered  out  at 
Delaney.  House,  Va.,  in  April,  1865,  when  he  returned  to  Dunkirk.  He  was  married  Aug.  16,  1861,  to 
Miss  Susan,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Nancy  (Wiltsey)  Herrick,  a  native  of  New  York ;  they  have  two 
children — Lannes  and  Jessie.     Mrs.  C.  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

JOHIV  CRUSE,  farmer.  Sec.  25  ;  P.  0.  Hanerville  ;  was  born  in  County  Eoscommon,  Ireland, 
in  1842;  his  parents  emigrated  with  him  to  America,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  in  1855 ;  four  years  after,  he,  in  company  with  Joseph  Cannon  and  Charles  Dearborn,  crossed  the 
plains  to  California,  where  he  spent  three  years  at  mining,  farming,  teaming,  etc.,  returning  to  Dunkirk 
in  1862.  He  enlisted  in  1864  in  Co.  I,  38th  W.  V.  I.,  under  Col.  Bentliif,  and  served  with  his  regiment 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomoc,  until  mustered  out  at  Washington,  in  June,  1865  ;  he  then  returned  to 
Dunkirk  and  settled  down  oix  his  present  farm  of  125  acres.  He  was  married  Nov.  25, 1867,  to  Margaret 
Mahana,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cruse  have  one  daughter, 
Josephine. 

GEORtrE  W.  CURRIER,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Topsham,  Orange  Co.,  Vt., 
May  9,  1847  ;  his  father,  Edson  Currier,  is  a  native  of  Orange  Co.,  and  has  followed  trading  and  staging 
for  a  livelihood ;  his  mother,  Lucinda  (Graves)  Currier,  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  October,  1822,  and  died 
in  September,  1878,  leaving  three  sonSj  of  whom  our  subject  is  the  oldest;  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in 
October,  1866,  and  made  his  home  with  an  uncle  in  the  town  of  J"ulton,  Rock  Co.,  for  about  a  year, 
spending  the  summer  at  farming;  in  the  fall  of  1867,  he  attended  the  Albion  Academy,  and,  during  the 
winter,  taught  his  first  term  of  school  at  Oakland,  Jefferson  Co.;  in  the  spring  of  1868,  he  attended 
school  at  the  academy  again ;  after  this,  he  spent  twenty  months  teaching  in  Minnesota,  and  again 
returned  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  in  the  town  of  Rutland,  Sun  Prairie,  and  the 
village  of  Cambridge;  he  graduated  from  Albion  Academy  in  1872,  and  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Stoughton  schools  in  September,  1873,  and  was  re-elected  for  four  successive  years  :  during  the  last  session 
of  the  44th  Congress,  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  in  September, 
1878,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Shawano  public  schools,  and,  in  1879,  he  declined  re-electiou  and 
returned  to  Stoughton,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business ;  he  was  at  one  time  proprie- 
tor of  the  Stoughton  Courier,  and  also  the  Republican  nominee  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  in  1874;  he  was 
again  re-elected  Principal  of  the  Stoughton  public  schools  in  July,  1880.  He  was  married  in  1874,  to 
Augusta,  daughter  of  S.  C.  and  Julia  A.  Head,  who  died  five  weeks  after  marriage  ;  his  second  mar- 
riage was  in  March,  1876,  to  Annette,  daughter  of  Dr.  B.  and  C.  A.  Burdick,  of  Edgerton,  Wis.;  they 
have  two  children — Louis  Claire;  born  June,  1878,  and  Kate  L.,  born  June,  1880.  Mrs.  C.  is  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Churchy 

EUGE\E  W.  CURTIS,  wagon-painter,  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada  West,  in 
November,  1850  ;  in  1858,  with  his  parents,  Rutland  P.  and  Elizabeth  Curtis,  he  came  to  the  town  of 
Sullivan,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  and  in  1863  removed  to  Oconomowoc,  where  he  began  the  painter's  trade 
with  A.  Bartlett  in  1865,  but  completed  his  apprenticeship  at  Waterton,  with  Goodrow  &  Straw  in  1867  ; 
he  went  in  1868  to  Whitewater,  and  worked  there  five  years  for  Winchester  &  Partridge ;  after  which  he 
spent  two  years  at  Monroe,  three  at  Palmyra  and  two  at  Wonewoc,  Wis.;  whence,  in  the  autumn  of  1879, 
he  came  to  Stoughton,  and  has  since  been  foreman  in  the  "  gear  department  "  of  the  paint  shop  in  T.  G. 
Mandt's  wagon  factory.  He  was  married  at  Palmyra,  Wis.,  in  1871,  to  Miss  Sophia,  daughter  of  S.  Sea- 
mon,  and  a  native  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.     Their  children  are  Mabel  and  Ada. 

EARL  K.  CUTIiER,  wheelwright,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Albany  Co.,  N  Y.,  in  1848; 
when  two  years  of  age,  with  his  parents,  Elijah  and  Roxiana  M.  (Westcot)  Cutler,  he  removed   to  Rut- 
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land  Co.,  Vt.,  wnere  his  father  devoted  much  of  his  timo  to  the  molder's  and  machinist's  trades,  and  later 
in  life  to  farming  and  saw-milling,  and  in  February  1866  he  died  in  that  county.  Our  subject,  E.  K., 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  March,  1866,  and  located  at  Waterloo,  Jefferson  Co.,  where  he  worked  at  the  car- 
penter and  joiner's,  trade  during  the  summer;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Stoughton,  and 
began  work  at  the  wheelwright's  trade  for  A.  Flyte,  and  continued  there  for  seven  years,  when  he  began 
the  same  work  for  Mr.  Mandt,  and  has  continued  ab  the  same  for  the  last  seven  years.  He  was  married 
in  July,  1869  to  Diancie  K.  Heffelon,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1863.  They 
have  had  five  children— Earl  A.  died  May  29,  1877  ;  Elmer  B.  died  June  2,  1877  ;  Edgar  A.  died  June 
4,  1877,  all  of  whom  died  of  the  scarlet  fever.    They  have  two  now  living — Leta  U.  and  Verra  E. 

CHARLES  DAVIS,  Stoughton ;  is  a  native  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.;  born  at  Milford  in  1847  ; 
his  father,  D.  0.  Davis,  was  born  in  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September  12,  1802;  his  mother,  Ophelia 
Waite,  was  born  in  Broone  Co.',  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1822  ;  his  parents  were  early  emigrants  to  Jefferson 
Co.,  Wis.,  and,  in  1849,  removed  to  Stoughtou,  where  his  father  followed  the  miller's  trade  most  of  the 
time  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1873.  Charles  enlisted  in  Co.,  A,  50th  W.  V.  I.,  in  December, 
1864,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  West,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  Dakota,  till 
mustered  out  at  Madison,  Wis.,  June  16,  1866  ;  he  then  returned  to  Stoughton  and  followed  the  carpen- 
ter and  joiner's  trade  till  1875,  when  he  began  work  for  Mandt  in  the  "  gear  department  "  of  the  wagon- 
shop.      He  was  elected  Village  Clerk  in  1880.     His  mother  and  sister  reside  with  him  in  this  village. 

JOHN  DAWS,  hardware  merchant,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1833 ;  his 
father,  Edmund  Daws,  emigrated  from  England,  and  located  in  that  city  in  1827,  and  followed  the  cabinet 
maker's  trade  for  a  few  years  ;  his  mother,  Maria  Hager,  was  born  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  of  Hol- 
land Dutch  descent;  in  1837  his  father  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  claimed  what  was  afterward  known  as 
the  "  Toppin  farm, "  in  Rock  Co.,  where  our  subject  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  joined  him  in 
the  following  year.  In  1840,  they  removed  to  the  town  of  Cold  Springs,  Walworth  Co.,  and  in  1844,  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  where  the  city  of  White  Water  now  stands.  Mr.  Daws  began  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
tinner's  trade  at  Palmyra,  Wis.,  in  1848,  and  completed  it  at  Janesville  in  1850 ;  he  afterward  spent  a 
few  months  at  the  trade  in  Milwaukee,  in  the  employ  of  C.  phepard  &  Co.;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1851  he 
came  to  Stoughton  and  opened  the  first  hardware  and  tin  store  in  the  village,  which  he  has  carried  on 
most  of  the  time  since.  He  enlisted  in  the  band  of  the  11th  W.  V.  I.,  in  1861,  under  Col.  Harris,  of 
Madison,  and  was  with  the  Army  of  the  West  till  mustered  out  at  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of  1862  ;  he  en- 
listed in  Co.  E,  52d  W.  V.  I.,  in  1865,  and  was  elected  Sergeant  of  his  company,  and  with  it  was  sta- 
tioned at  Leavenworth,  Kan.-,  till  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Mr.  Daws  was  a  member  of  the 
second  Village  Board  after  its  incorporation  as  a  village.  He  was  married  in  1864  to  Miss  Libbie  Powers, 
a  native  of  Ohio,  who  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  a  short  time  before  marriage.  Their  children  are  Edward, 
Agnes  and  Julius.     Mrs.  Daws  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

CHARLES  L.  DEARBORIV,  dealer  in  agricultural  implements,  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in 
Tioga,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  farming  there  till  1855,  when,  with  his  mother  (his 
father  having  died),  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  located  in  the  town  of  Fulton,  Rock  Co. ;  four  years  later 
he  went  to  Nevada  and  engaged  in  mining  till  the  fall  of  1860,  when  he  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  located 
at  Stoughton ;  he  then  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  under  the  firm  of  Dearborn  &  Roots,  for  about  four 
years ;  in  1866,  he  went  to  Montana  Territory,  and  followed  mining,  stock-raising,  etc.,  till  the  autumn  of 
1875,  when  he  returned  to  Stoughton  for  the  winter  ;  in  the  spring  of  1876,  he  went  again  to  Montana 
and  engaged  in  the  stock  trade  between  that  and  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ;■  he  has  since  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  traveling  between  these  points,  trading,  and  has  been  dealing  in  agricultural  implements  in 
Stoughton  since  the  spring  of  1880.  He  was  married  in  January,  1862,  to  Fidelia  Ford,  daughter  of 
Nelson  Ford,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  died  in  the  fall  of  1875,  leaving  three  children — Henry  (deceased), 
William  and  Jay  T.  His  second  marriage  was  in  the  fall  of  1877,  to  Frankie,  daughter  of  Nathan 
Parker,  of  Stoughton ;  they  have  one  son,  Lynn.     Mr.  D.  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

CORNELIUS  DOWNEY,  farmer.  Sec.  28  ;  P.  O.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  at  Ashburnham, 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1852;  when  ten  years  old  he  came  with  his  parents,  Daniel  and  Hanora  Downey, 
to  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  has  since  resided;  his  father  died  here  in  1874,  and  his 
mother  in  1867  He  was  married  in  1872,  to  Miss  Kate  Downey,  a  native  of  Ireland ;  their  children  are 
Daniel,  Cornelius,  Anna  and  Nellie.     They  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

WILLIAM  H.  DUMOND,  proprietor  of  restaurant  and  dealer  in  groceries,  etc.,  Stoughton; 
was  born  near  Toronto,  Ontario,  Co.,  Canada  West,  in  1825,  and  when  16  years  of  age  ho  began  the 
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cabinet  maker's  trade,  which  he  afterward  followed  there  till  1862;  he  then  removed  to  Stoughton,  Dane 
Co.,  Wis.,  and  continued  his  trade  for  one  year,  and  has  since  followed  his  present  business.  He  was 
married  in  1848,  to  Hannah  Wilson,  a  native  of  Ontario  County,  Canada ;  their  children  are  Lena,  now 
the  wife  of  Reuben  Hebner,  and  lives  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk ;  Ellen,  now  Mrs.  William  Bell,  and  lives 
in  Dunkirk ;  Fannie,  Alice,  Emma  and  William,  at  home. 

GIJTTORM  ELIilNGSOlV,  buggy  ironer,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway,  in  1836  ;  he  began 
the  trade  at  the  age  of  14  years,  and  continued  it  in  Norway  till  July,  1869,  when  he  immigrated  to  Stough- 
ton, Wis.,  and  has  since  been  at  work  for  T.  G-.  Mandt.  He  was  married  in  Norway,  Aug  13,  1859,  to 
Atelea  Matilda  Anderson  ;  they  have  one  son,  Walter  M.,  who  now  works  with  his  father.  Mr.  Ellingson 
and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

MOSES  FiiVIERSON,  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Warner,  Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.,  in 
1829,  and,  with  his  parents,  Bliezer  aijd  Lois  Emerson,  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1846.  They 
located  the  15th  day  of  that  month  on  Sec.  6,  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  where  his  father  died  in  the 
following  autumn.  His  mother  died  at  Stoughton  in  April,  1878.  Mr.  Emerson  made  his  home  on  Sec. 
6,  till  1863,  when  he  built  on  and  removed  to  Sec.  7,  and  there  continued  farming  till  1869.  He  next  re- 
moved to  his  present  home  at  Stoughton,  and,  in  1872,  resumed  the  butchering  business,  which  he  began 
here  in  1856,  and  carried  on,  in  connection  with  farming,  for  two  years.  Mr.  E.  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Town  Board  for  two  or  three  terms ;  also.  Town  Assessor  and  Treasurer  one  term  each.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1856,  to  Lavina  M.  Kelley,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Warner,  Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.,  who,  with  her 
mother  and  family,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  have  two  daughters — Emily 
and  Almira  B. 

ANDREW  ERIKSON,  furniture  dealer,  Stoughton  :  was  born  in  Norway,  Dec.  3,  1843; 
at  the  age  of  16  years  he  began  the  furniture  business  in  Norway.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1872, 
and  located  at  Stoughton,  where  he  followed  farming  a  short  time,  after  which  he  spent  a  few  months  at 
railroading  in  Arkansas ;  returning  to  Stoughton  in  1873,  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  furniture  trade, 
and  carries  a  stock  of  about  $1,200.  He  was  married  in  1872,  to  Betsey  Gregerson,  a  native  of  Dane 
Co.,  Wis.,  born  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Spring.  They  have  one  daughter — Louisa  B.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

KNUD  ERlCKSOBf,  manufacturer  of  wagons,  carriages  and  plows,  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in 
Norway,  in  June,  1841 ;  when  17  years  old,  he  began  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and,  in  1862,  became  pro- 
prietor of  a  shop  near  Christiana,  Norway,  which  he  conducted  till  1867  ;  he  then  emigrated  to  Wisconsin 
and  settled  at  Stoughton,  where  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Leland  for  four  years,  and  two  years  for  Mr. 
Mandt  at  making  plows.  He  built  his  present  shop  in  1873,  and  has  since  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  plows,  wagons  and  carriages.  He  was  married  in  Norway,  in  1865,  to  Anne  K.  Nelson ;  their  chil- 
dren are  ErickK.,  Julius,  Betsey,  Amelia,  Carl,  Johan,  Jergan  E.  andSevert  N.  Mr.  Erickson  and  fam- 
ily are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

ArGUSTUS  G.  ESTES,  farmer.  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Milwaukee  Co., 
Wis.,  in  1844  ;  his  father,  Elijah  S.  Estes,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in  1815,  and  settled  in  the  town 
of  Lake,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1835,  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  married  to  Zebiah  Walker 
Wentworth,  of  Chicago,  111.,  but  a  native  of  Maine.  They' removed  in  1852,  with  their  family,  to  the 
town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  and  settled  on  Sec.  13,  where  A.  G.  has  since  made  his  home,  and  now  owns 
a  farm  of  80  acres,  though  his  parents  have  returned  to  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Estes  was  married,  in  1868,  to 
Martha  A.,  daughter  of  John  Roach,  a  native  of  La  Payette  Co.,  Wis. ;  she  died  in  1876,  leaving  two 
children — Freddie  R.  and  Jessie  L.  His  second  marriage  was  in  May,  1879,  to  Mrs.  Helen  Wright,  nee 
Mitchell,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  though  of  English  descent.  Her  father,  Allen  Mitchell,  was  a  native 
of  England,  and  came  to  America  about  1840,  and  to  Wisconsin  in  1848.  Mrs.  Estes  has  three  sons  by 
her  former  marriage — Willard  W.,  Arthur  A.  and  John  J.     Mr.  Wright  died  in  1872. 

J.  li.  ESTES,  farmer,  Sec.  21  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1833;  he 
removed  to  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1838,  with  his  father's  family,  and,  after  making  that  their  home  for  five  or 
six  years,  they  spent  a  year  in  Iowa,  then  returned  to  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  and,  in  1846,  settled  on  Wheeler 
Prairie,  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.;  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  and  Northern  California,  where  he  spent 
seven  years  at  farming  and  stock-raising ;  he  returned  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk  in  the  fall  of  1859,  and 
has  since  resided  on  his  present  farm  of  70  acres.  He  was  married  in  Dunkirk  in  1860,  to  Mary  Evans, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died  in  1861,  leaving  one  son — John  A. — who  died  a  short  time  after 
his  mother.     His  second  miuiiagc  was  in  1862,  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Byer,  nee  Mann,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania; 
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she  came  with  her  husband,  William  H.  Eyer,  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1855 ;  he  died  in  1859,  leaving  her 
with  two  sons — Alvin  E.  and  John  H. — both  of  whom  are  in  Beloit,  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Estes  have  one 
daughter  and  three  sons — Bosella,  Willis  E.,  Wilber  W.  and  Theodore  J. 

O.  N.  FAIjK,  druggist,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1842,  and,  at  the  age  of  10  years, 
came  with  his  parents  to  America,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  in 
1857,  they  removed  to  Whitewater,  where,  in  1862,  our  subject  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  27th  W.  V.  I,,  under 
Col.  Critz ;  he  was  first  elected  Sergeant  in  his  company,  and  afterward  promoted  to  the  position  of  First 
Lieutenant,  and  as  such  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Grulf  and  Southwest,  till  mustered 
out  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  September,  1865.  He  came  to  Stoughton  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  has  since 
that  time  been  engaged  in  the  drug  trade.  He  was  married  in  1866,  to  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Norway,  but  an  emigrant  to  Wisconsin  in  1850  ;  they  have  four  children — Clara,  Idella,  Fredereka  and 
Nelson.     The  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

AMOS  FliYTE,  manufacturer  of  carriages  and  wagons,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Monroe  Co., 
Penn.,  in  1823 ;  he  began  the  wagon-maker's  trade  in  Northampton  Co.,  Penn.,  when  he  was  19  years 
old,  which  he  afterward  followed  there  till  1849,  when  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  located  at  Janes- 
ville.  Rock  Co.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  there  till  1851,  when  he  removed  to  Stoughton  ;  he  bought  out  a 
Mr.  Hoffman,  where  his  present  shop  now  stands,  and  began  at  once  the  business  on  a  small  scale,  which  he 
has  gradually  increased  till  he  now  gives  employment  to  six  men.  He  was  married  in  1853,  to  Sophia 
Mann,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  their  children  are  Esther  and  Luella.  The  family  is  connected  with  the 
M.  E.  Church. 

REV.  M.  F AliK  G  JERTSEN,  Pastor  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  Stoughton ;  was 
born  in  Norway  in  1847  ;  he  received  his  classical  education  at  the  College  of  Bergen,  but  his  father,  Johan  P. 
Ojertsen,  being  called  to  the  Norwegian  (Lutheran)  Church  at  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1864,  they  emigrated  to 
America  before  our  subject  had  completed  his  studies ;  he  clerked  in  a  marine  furnishing  store  in  Mil- 
waukee for  eighteen  months,  and,  in  1866,  entered  the  Scandinavian  Augustina  Seminary  and  Theological 
Seminary  of  Paxton,  111.,  where  he  completed  his  studies  in  1868,  and  September  27  of  that  year  he  was 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Leland,  111. ;  in  October,  1872,  he  was  called  to  his  present 
charge  at  Stoughton,  and  now  serves  the  congregations  at  Stoughton,  Pleasant  Springs,  Rutland,  Primrose, 
Madison,  Whitewater  and  Argyle,  Wis.  He  was  married  in  La  Salle  Co.,  111.,  in  1869,  to  Sarah  A. 
Mosey,  a  native  of  that  county ;  their  children  are  Johan  P.,  Maria  R.  and  Nora ;  his  parents  also  live  with 
him. 

AliEXANDER  M.  OREIGr,  farmer.  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  is  a  native  of  Scotland; 
born  in  Kinrosshire  in  1819.  He  sailed  from  Edinburg  for  America  April  7,  1841 ;  landed  in  Quebec 
May  22,  following,  and  spent  the  summer  months  at  Manchester,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  in  November 
he  came  to  Wisconsin.  He  settled  in  the  town  of  Norway,  Racine  Co.,  and  devoted  his  time  to  farming 
there  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1866  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  now  owns  a 
farm  of  180  acres.  He  was  married  in  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1848,  to  Grace  Oleson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843.  Their  children  are  Isabella,  now  the  wife  of  Charles  Johnson,  living  in 
Dunkirk  ;  Andrew,  at  home;  John,  a  cabinet-maker,  now  at  Morris;  William,  at  home.  Mrs.  Greig  is 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Town  Board  of  Norway,  Racine  Co.,  a  number  of  years,  and  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Board  in  Dunkirk. 

OTIS  GUERIVSET,  farmer.  Sec.  18  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  Nov. 
18, 1819,  and  is  the  son  of  Amasa  and  Nancy  (Jessaman)  Guernsey.  He  emigrated  with  his  family  and 
his  mother  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  reaching  Kenosha  June  12,  and  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  the 
27th  day  of  the  same  month.  He  bought  a  farm  of  115  acres  on  Sec.  19,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  4 
years,  then  removed  to  his  present  farm  of  180  acres  on  Sec.  18.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  7th  W.  V.  I., 
in  1861,  under  Col.  Van  Dor,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  was  veteranized  in 
1864  and  mustered  out  at  Madison  in  1865,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Dunkirk.  He  was 
Assessor  of  the  town  one  term  ;  was  married  in  New  Hampshire  in  1840  to  Adeline,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Aldrich,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.  Their  children  are  Nancy  J.,  who  died  when  young  ;  Ade- 
laid,  now  the  wife  of  Allen  Bowles  and  lives  in  Pierce  Co.,  Wis. ;  Moses,  now  in  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa  ;  Elmeda, 
deceased  ;  0.  Freeman,  now  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa ;  Amasa,  also  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  ;  Eben,  at  home ; 
Mary  Eldora,  deceased;  Ellen,  now  Mrs.  George  Haynes,  of  Rutland;  Ida,  now  Mrs.  Ira  Palmer, 
of  Stoughton ;  Alice,  now  the  wife  of  Richard  Devoll  and  lives  in  the  town  of  Rutland. 
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OSMUND  GUNDERSON,  of  the  firm  of  Grunderson  &  Co.,  tobacco  dealers,  Stoughton;  was 
born  in  Norway  in  1844;  he  came  with  his  father,  Gunder  Osmundson,  to  the  town  of  Christiana,  Dane 
Co.,  Wis.,  in  1848,  where  his  father  still  lives ;  Osmund  made  his  home  in  that  town,  till  1864,  when  he  went  to 
California,  and  was  there  employed  at  farming  and  dairying  for  nearly  four  years ;  returning  to  Wisconsin  in 
December,  1867,  he  located  at  Bdgerton,  where,  with  Thomas  Hutson,  he  was  jinterested  in  the  dry-goods 
trade  for  two  years ;  he  was  next  employed  by  Taylor  &  Brown,  stock  and  grain  dealers,  for  seven  vears  ; 
he  moved  to  Stoughton  in  August,  1877,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  and  stock  business  with  Mr.  Botha 
till  August,  1879,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  hardware  and  stock  trade  and  began  dealing  in 
tobacco  with  Mr.  Jensen,  in  December  following.  He  was  married  in  1872,  to  Miss  Betsey  Johnson,  a 
native  of  Rook  Co. ;  their  children  are  Clarence  and  Adolphus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunderson  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

HARK  IT  W.  IIAf>E,  dealer  in  dry  goods,  boots,  shoes  and  groceries,  Stoughton;  is  a  native 
of  Bangor,  Me. ;  his  father,  Richard  R.  Hale,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  removed  when  compara- 
tively a  young  man  to  Bangor,  Me.,  where  he  followed  the  tanner's  trade  for  a  number  of  years  ;  his  mother, 
Jane  S.  ^ennett,  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  was  the  mother  of  five  children,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the 
fourth;  he  was  born  August  27,  1839  ;  the  family  emigrated  to  Stoughton,  Wis.,  in  1855,  where  Mr. 
Hale  followed  farming  most  of  the  time  for  many  years  ;  he  died  in  February,  1880,  at  the  age  of  84 
years ;  Mrs.  Hale  died  in  the  autumn  of  1879.  Harry  W.  tpent  only  a  short  time  in  Wisconsin  in  1855, 
when  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  followed  clerking  till  1860,  after  which  he  continued  the  same  line 
of  business  in  Alton,  TIL,  for  seven  years,  returning  to  Stoughton  in  1867  ;  he  then  began  merchandising 
for  himself,  and  has  since  engaged  in  that  business.  He  was  married  in  1864  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Ogden 
M.  Isham,  a  native  of  New  York;  and  who  came  with  her  parents  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1847  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Hale  have  two  children — Percy  I.  and  Clara. 

OSMON  H  AIjVERSON,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  in  1844,  and  spent  his  time  at  farming  till  16  years  old;  he  then  went  to  Marshall,  where,  in  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  29th  W.  V.  I.,  under  Col.  Gill,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  army  of  the 
Gulf,  till  mustered  out  at  Shreveport,  La., in  1865,  having  participated  in  the  battles  of  Ft.  Gibson  and  Vicks- 
burg,  and  was  also  at  the  Bed  River  expedition  with  Banks ;  he  followed  clerking  in  a  hotel  at  Madison 
from  1865  to  1868  ;  then  came  to  Stoughton  and  continued  clerking  till  1875,  when  he  began  business  for 
himself 

STEIVER  H  AliVERSON,  farmer,  Sec.  4 ;  P.  O.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway,  in  1822 ; 
he  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1845,  and  located  on  a  farm  of  40  acres  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk, 
where  he  made  his  home  for  two  years ;  then  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Dun,  where  he  lived  till  the 
fall  of  1879.  He  then  removed  to  his  present  home  of  200  acres  on  Sec.  4,  town  of  Dunkirk,  which  he 
has  owned  since  1857.  He  also  has  a  farm  of  406  acres  in  the  town  of  Dun,  and  has  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  in  this  town  since  1858.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  of)  Dun  for  ten 
years.  He  was  married  in  1848  to  D,orcas  Evans,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  cama  to  Wisconsin  in  1844; 
she  died  in  1874,  leaving  eight  children — Hyatt,  now  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Dun;  Monis,  also  in  that 
town;  Martin,  Mary,  Abner,  Matilda,  Enoch  and  Alfred,  at  home.  .  Mr.  Halverson's  family  is  connected 
with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JAMES  HANER,  retired  farmer,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1803  ; 
his  father,  Cornelius  Hanev,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  but  was  of  German  descent ;  his  mother,  Mary 
Satterle,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  of  Irish  origin ;  James  spent  his  time  principally  at  farming 
and  carpentering  in  New  York  till  1844,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  located  at  Hanersville,  town  of 
Dunkirk,  Dane  Co. ;  here  he  followed  farming  until  1879,  when  he  removed  to  Stoughton,  and  has  since 
lived  a  more  retired  life.  He  was  married  in  New  York  in  1833,  to  Saloma  Chidester.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haner  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Haner  was  the  founder  of  the  village  by  that  name  m 
Dane  Co.,  and  was  the  second  Postmaster  at  that  place. 

HANS  R.  HANSEN,  machinist,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1845;  he  devoted  sever* 
years  of  his  life  to  working  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  seven  in  a  nail  factory,  in  Norway  ;  he  came  to  Stoug'i- 
ton  in  1870,  and  has  since  been  employed  in  T.  G.  Mandt's  wagon  factory;  he  has  been  firomaa  of  th& 
machine  shop  since  1875.  He  was  married  in  Norway,  in  1867,  to  Caroline  Jackson  ;  their  children  are 
Martin,  Halena,  Carl  A.  (deceased),  Inger,  Jo,?ephino  (deceased),  Carl  J.  (deceased),  Joseph,  and  an  m- 
fant  son,  now  living.     The  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutlieran  Church. 

HENRY  HERRKCK,  farmer,  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Edgerton;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Duanes- 
burg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  and  is  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Sealey)  Herrick,  natives  also 
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of  New  York,  and  both  of  whom  died  in  Schenectady  Co.  Mr.  Herriok  moved  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in 
1845,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  as  one  of  Dunkirk's  early  settlers ;  he  has  been  Town  Treasurer  for 
three  successive  terms.  He  waw  married  in  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1835,  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  Henry 
Wiltse,  a  native  of  that  county ;  their  children  are  Eliza  A.,  now  the  wife  of  William  Taylor,  and  lives  in 
Wilson  Co.,  Kan.;  Judson,  now  a  resident  of  Kansas;  Susan,  now  Mrs.  B.  P.  Compton,  of  this  town  ; 
Newell,  who  now  lives  in  Arizona;  Frank,  who  is  now  married  and  lives  in  this  town;  Emma,  now  Mrs. 
Thomas  Campbell,  and  lives  in  Arizona ;  Miles,  in  this  town ;  Henry,  at  home. 

JOHX  M.  HIBBARD,  Postmaster,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Walworth  Co.,  Wis,,  in  1849; 
his  father,  Richard  Hibbard,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Mason  Hibbard,  was 
born  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  they  settled  in  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  about  1843,  and  lived  on  a  farm  till 
1852  or  1853,  when  they  removed  to  the  village  of  Troy,  where  Mr.  Hibbard  engaged  in  mercantile  bus- 
iness for  a  number  of  years ;  he  died  there  in  1878.  John  M.  came  from  Troy  to  Stoughton  in  1865, 
and  spent  a  year  attending  school,  after  which  he  went  to  Milwaukee  and  followed  clerking  in  a  grocery 
store  till  1869,  when  he  returned  to  Stoughton,  Sept,  11,  and  was  at  once  appointed  Deputy  Postmaster, 
under  A.  C.  Croft,  holding  that  position  till  Feb.  20,  1875  ;  he  was  then  appointed  Postmaster  at  Stough- 
ton. He  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Jennie,  daughter  of  E.  E.  and  Helen  Warren ;  they  have  three 
children — Fleta  B.,  Waldo  W.  and  Loretta. 

A.  T.  HIGBEE,  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  is  the  son  of  Philip  and  Delia  (Luse)  Hig- 
bee,  natives  of  New  York.  He  was  born  near  Oswego,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  and  spent  his  time 
principally  at  lumbering  in  the  Susquehanna  River  district  till  1865 ;  he  then  emigrated  to  Stoughton, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and,  in  February,  1866,  became  proprietor  of  the  Higbee  House,  which  he  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved,  and  was  its  owner  and  proprietor  till  December,  1877,  when  he  sold  the  hotel,  and,  in 
April,  1878,  bought  his  present  farm  of  80  acres.  Mr.  Higbee  was  Deputy  SheriflF  of  Dane  Co.  for  two 
terms.  He  was  married  in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y,,  in  1854,  to  Miss  Addie,  daughter  of  Luther  and  Sarah 
Dearborn ;  they  have  one  daughter,  Fredrica. 

CHARIiES  M.  HINTZ,  cigar  manufacturer,  in  Frankson's  new  building,  Stoughton ;  was 
born  in  Prussia  in  1854 ;  he  is  the  son  of  Henry  and  Sophia  Hintz,  who  with  their  family  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1866  ;  Charles  M.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  began  the  cigar- 
maker's  trade  in  that  city  in  1870,  with  Adam  Kieser,  and  afterward  worked  at  the  trade  there  in  diifer- 
ent  shops,  till  June,  1875 ;  removing  then  to  Stoughton,  Dane  Co.,  he  was  employed  at  the  trade  by  J.  S. 
Hutson  till  Nov.  5,  1878,  when  he  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Hutson  in  the  business  ;  he  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  partner,  Aug.  11,  1879,  and  now  carries  on  quite  an  extensive  business,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  ten  or  fifteen  men,  manufacturing  about  400,000  cigars  per  year,  which  are  sold  in  Stoughton 
and  surrounding  towns.  Mr.  Hintz  was  married  June  19,  1878,  to  Amelia  S.,  daughter  of  R.  R.  Walker, 
of  this  village  ;  they  have  one  son,  Walter  C. 

H.  A.  HOVERSOIV,  Justice,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1822  ;  when  14  years  old, 
he  entered  upon  a  five-years'  apprenticeship  at  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and  received  from  his  "  boss  "  his 
board  and  24  cents  for  his  services  during  that  time ;  when  his  apprenticeship  was  finished,  he  returned 
to  kis  father's  home  and  engaged  in  farming  till  about  25  years  old.  In  April,  1848,  he  sailed  for  America, 
and  arrived  in  New  York  city  fourteen  weeks  after ;  thence  he  came,  via  Buffalo  and  Milwaukee,  to  Clin- 
ton, Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  three  months,  when  he  heard  of  Stoughton  and  re- 
solved to  remove  hither ;  he  made  his  home  with  a  farmer  near  the  village,  and  carried  on  his  trade  for 
three  years;  then,  in  1851,  settled  in  Stoughton,  where  he  continued  the  boot-and-shoe  trade  for  eleven 
years,  after  which  he  dealt  in  wheat  and  produce  much  of  the  time  for  four  or  five  years.  He  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Dunkirk  in  1857,  and  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  in  1859  ;  he  was  elected 
tiie  first  Assessor  of  the  village,  and  has  held  that  oifioe  ever  since,  except  one  year  spent  in  Norway ;  he 
Wiis  Police  Justice  of  the  village  for  two  or  three  years,  and  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  six  years; 
lie  is  now  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Assessor  of  the  village,  member  of  the  School  Board  and  Census  Enumer- 
ator. He  was  married,  in  1862,  to  Maria  Larsdatter,  a  native  of  Norway;  their  children  are  Homer  (now 
deceased),  Louis,  Saxe,  Homer  and  Burns  (twins),  and  Annie. 

HARRISOX  HCIili,  farmer.  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1813;  his  father,  Eliphalet  Hull,  was  born  May  9,  1786,  and  died  in  Winnebago  Co.,  Wis.,  May  9,  1860  ; 
his  mother,  Polly  Van  Camp,  was  born  also  in  New  York,  July  4,  1792,  and  died  in  Erie  Co.,  Penn.,  May 
11,  1853,  leaving  nine  children,  five  of  whom  now  reside  in  Wisconsin.     Oursubject  removed  to  Erie  Co 
Penn.,  with  his  parents,  about  1830,  where  he  dovoted  his  time  to  farming  till  1865  ;  then  came  to  Dun 
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kirk,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  97  acres  on  Sec.  6.  He  was  married  in  1855,  to 
Almeda,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Milley  (Miller)  Kellogg  ;  her  father  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Kellogg,  and 
was  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  16,  1801,  died  in  Douglas  Co.,  Minn.,  Aug.  30,  1867;  her  mother 
was  born  in  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1796,  and  now  resides  with  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hull  have 
one  son,  Charles.     They  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

J  AHES  S.  HUTSON,  proprietor  of  the  Hutson  House,  Stoughton ;  a  native  of  Michigan ; 
his  parents,  John  and  Mary  Hutson,  were  natives  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  but  emigrated  to  America  and 
located  in  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  where  James  S.  was  born  in  1841 ;  in  1851,  the  family  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
and,  in  1855,  located  at  Edgerton,  Rock  Co.,  where  the  father  of  our  subject  built  the  United  States 
House,  and  was  its  proprietor  for  a  number  of  years ;  he  afterward  died  there ;  his  widow  still  resides  at 
Edgerton.  James  S.  made  his  home  at  Edgerton  till  about  1859,  when  he  engaged  in  farming  in  that 
vicinity  for  two  years;  in  1861,  he  went  via  the  Isthmus  to  California,  and  followed  stock-raising,  dairy- 
ing, etc.,  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Edgerton  and  engaged  in  the  cigar  manufactory 
for  a  time.  He  next  went  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  where  he  continued  the  cigar  manufactory  for  nearly  a  year, 
then  followed  railroading  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  and,  later,  he  went  to  Lawrence,  thence  to 
Humboldt,  where  he  resumed  the  cigar  trade  for  two  years ;  in  1872,  he  returned  again  to  Edgerton,  Wis  , 
and  there  followed  the  same  line  of  business  for  nine  months,  and,  in  September,  1874,  removed  to 
Stoughton,  where  he  continued  the  cigar  trade  for  some  time.  Dec.  10,  1877,  he  became  proprietor  of 
the  Hutson  House.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Village  Board  in  1875-76.  He  was  married  in  Kansas, 
Sept.  9,  1871,  to  Carrie  H.,  daughter  of  William  B.  and  Fannie  Johnson,  a  native  of  New  York.  Mr. 
H.  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  and  I.  0.  0.  F. 

HUIiliET  HUTSON,  farmer.  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Hanerville ;  is  a  native  of  Linc«lnshire,  En- 
gland; born  in  1831  ;  his  parents  immigrated  to  America  in  1836,  and  settled  in  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich., 
whence  in  1854  they  removed  to  the  Indian  Ford,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.;  two  years  later  they  settled  at  Edger- 
ton, where  his  father  was  proprietor  of  the  United  States  House  for  a  few  years ;  HuUetmade  his  home  in 
Rock  Co.  till  1 872,  when  he  bought  his  present  farm  of  50  acres  on  Sec.  23,  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.  He 
was  married  at  Stoughton,  Wis.,  Jan.  1,  1861,  to  J.  E.,  daughter  of  Elias  Davis,  a  native  of  Ohio*,  their 
children  are  John  E.,  Clara  E,,  Harry  S.  and  Rosa  I. 

GOUTE  INGEBRETSON,  farmer.  Sees.  10  and  11  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Nor- 
way, in  1815,  and  spent  his  time  there  with  his  parents,  Ingebret  and  Berget  Thorston,  till  1843  ;  he  then 
emigrated  to  America,  stopped  a  year  at  Racine  Co.,  and  in  April,  1844,  settled  on  his  farm  in  the  town  of 
Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  now  owns  120  acres,  and  has  since  resided,  except  one  year  spent  at  Decorah, 
Iowa.  He  was  married  in  Norway,  in  May,  1843,  to  Carrie  Severson;  they  have  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  were  born  in  Wisconsin — Gurov,  now  the  wife  of  Gr.  D.  Jacobson,  and  lives  at  Decorah ;  Bergetta 
and  Gunnel.     Mr.  Ingebretson's  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

CH  AUNCB  Y  ISH  AM,  farmer.  Sec.  8  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  this  pioneer  of  this  town  is  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  born  in  September,  1816  ;  he  spent  his  time  with  his  parents, 
Chauncey  and  Fannie  (Modock)  Isham,  on  the  farm  in  his  native  county  till  about  1835,  when  he  went  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  there  had  charge  of  the  stable  and  horses  then  used  on  the  Dedham  branch  of  the 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroad ;  shortly  after  the  panic  of  1837,  he  located  in  the  town  of  Washington, 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  where  he  was  Superintendent  of  a  division  of  the  road  crossing  the  Green  Mount- 
ains, for  three  years.  He  was  married  July  27, 1840,  at  Lebanon  Springs,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Jane 
Arnold,  of  Washington,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  they  removed  to  Earlsville, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  purchased  and  run  a  hotel  till  early  in  1842;  he  then  started  for  the  West 
in  June  of  that  year ;  arrived  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  having  come  from  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  a  team 
in  three  weeks ;  he  at  once  selected  his  location,  and  made  his  claim  to  160  acres  on  Sees.  7  and  18,  town 
of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  and  afterward  bought  more;  then  sold,  and  now  has  200  acres  on  Sec.  8, 
of  the  same  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isham  have  had  five  children— Arnold  Herbert,  a  promising  young  man, 
born  Feb.  23,  1849,  and  died  July  23,  1880  ;  Mary  J.,  born  in  August,  1852,  now  the  wife  of  John 
Doolittle,  and  lives  in  Stoughton  ;  Theressa  R,,  born  in  March,  1854,  now  the  wife  of  Seymour  Stoughton, 
and  lives  in  the  village  ;  Fannie  R.,  born  in  February,  1856,  now  Mrs.  Richard  Sigglekow,  and  lives  in  the 
village  of  Stoughton;  Carrie  E.,  born  in  November,  1858,  now  at  home. 

FREDRICK  W.  ISHAM,  farmer,  Sec.  21  ;  P.  O.  Stoughton ;  is  the  son  of  Elijah  and 
Louisa  Isham,  natives  of  the  town  of  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  but  removed  to  Warren  Co.,  Penn., 
where  F,  W.  was  born,  in  1832,  and  afterward  returned  to  New  York  and  located  in  Chautauqua  Co., 
whence  in  1839  they  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  at  Janesville ;  in  1846,  they  removed  to  a  farm  in  the 
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town  of  Kutland,  Dane  Co.,  but  later  still  they  settled  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  where  they  died.  Fredrick 
W.  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  7th  W.  V.  I.,  in  1861,  under  Col.  Van  Dor,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  all  its 
principal  battles  and  movements ;  was  veteranized  in  1864  ;  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm  in  the  battle  of 
Petersburg,  and  lost  a  limb  in  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  Virginia,  in  1865  ;  he  was  discharsred  from  service 
at  Washington,  in  June,  1865  ;  he  returned  then  to  Dunkirk,  and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  farming; 
he  has  been  Town  Treasurer  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  married  in  1857  to  Cordelia,  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Davis,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  about  1850  ;  their  children  are  Rosella, 
Charles  and  Lewis. 

OGDEN  M.  imHAM,  farmer.  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hamilton, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1812,  and  lived  there  on  a  farm  till  1841,  when  he  removed  to  Chautauqua  Co.,  N. 
y. ;  in  1847  he  removed  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  setded  on  a  farm  on  Sec.  17,  town  of  Dunkirk,  where  he 
resided  till  the  spring  of  1879,  and  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  3G0  acres  on  Sees.  16  and  17  ;  he  re- 
moved to  Stoughton  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  settled  on  Sec.  8,  just  outside  of  the  village  limits.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  of  Dunkirk  one  term;  was  married  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  to 
Miss  Alzina,  daughter  of  Alfred  Carrier,  a  native  of  that  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isham  have  had  four 
children — Alfred  M.,  deceased ;  Chaunoy  A.,  deceased  ;  Delletta  E.,  deceased ;  Ellen,  now  the  wife  of  H. 
W.  Hale,  of  Stoughton. 

THOMAS  IVERSOIV,  farmer.  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Norway,  in  1837 ;  he 
emigrated  with  his  father,  Iver  Hanson,  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  and  located  on  a  farm  on  Sec.  10,  town  of 
Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  now  owns  200  acres;  his  father  died  here  in  1865  ; 
his  mother  in  1861.  Mr.  Iverson  was  married  in  1862,  to  Miss  Lucy  Hanson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842.  Their  children  are  John  H.,  Dedriok,  Julius,  Annie,  Carrie,  Hattie,  Theo- 
dore A.,  Lewis  0.  and  Otis  Gr.     The  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HALYER  O.  JARGO,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway,  Feb.  2,  1822 ;  he  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1843,  and  after  spending  the  winter  in  Waukesha  Co.,  he  came  in  the  spring  of  1844  to  Dane 
Co.,  and  with  his  brother  entered  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove,  where  they  were  among  the  first 
settlers ;  he  devoted  his  time  to  farming  and  the  business  of  a  veterinarian  till  1870,  when  he  sold  his 
farm  of  120  acres  and  removed  to  the  village  of  Marshall,  and  to  Stoughton  in  1875;  he  was  married  in 
1847,  to  Ingerberg  Targremson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843.  His  parents,  Ole 
and  Ann  Ashloekson,  came  to  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove,  Dane  Co.,  some  time  after  he  did,  and  his 
father  died  in  six  weeks  after  arrival,  and  his  mother  in  three  years  after,  leaving  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

JOHN  P.  JOHNSON,  cutter  for  Johnson  &  Melaas,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1832  ; 
he  began  his  trade  when  13  years  old,  and  has  followed  it  most  of  the  time  since;  he  emigrated  to  Dane 
Co.,  Wis.,  in  1866,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Christiana  ;  two  years  later,  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Cam- 
bridge, when,  in  1878,  he  came  to  Stoughton  as  cutter  for  the  present  firm.  He  was  married  in  Nor- 
way in  1861,  to  Miss  Eliza  Johnson  ;  they  have  one  son — Carl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

MATHEW  JOHNSON,  dealer  in  clothing,  dry  goods,  wool,  tobacco,  etc.,  Stoughton  ;  was 
born  in  Norway,  in  1836  ;  his  mother,  Martha  Erickson,  died  when  he  was  quite  young ;  he  with  his 
father,  John  Peterson,  emigrated  to  America  in  1853,  and  located  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  worked 
at  the  tailor's  trade  till  1855,  having  served  his  apprenticeship  in  his  native  country ;  from  Janesville  he 
came  to  Stoughton  in  1855,  and  opened  the  first  merchant  tailoring  establishment  in  the  village  ;  beginning 
with  a  small  capital,  which  he  has  carefully  fostered  till  he  is  now  proprietor  of  an  extensive  business  in 
that  line,  and  also  deals  largely  in  wool  and  tobacco.  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Village 
Board  in  1879,  and  re-elected  in  1880.  He  was  married  in  1857,  to  Miss  Olivia  Johnson,  a  native  of  Nor- 
way, and  who  came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1841 ;  they  have  nine  children — Josephine  C,  Martin 
A.,  Charles  T.,  Ada,  Mathew  M.,  Georgia  W.,  Martha,  Olaf  F.  and  Walburg.  Mr.  Johnson  and  family 
are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHN  H.  JOICE,  Stoughton;  book-keeper  tor  Severson  in  lumber-yard ,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1857;  his  parents,  E.  J.  and  Henrietta  Joice,  emigrated  from  Norway  to 
this  town  in  1856  ;  when  John  H.  was  about  IJ  years  old,  they  removed  to  Green  Co.,  Wis.,  where  his 
father  followed  farming  and  coopering  for  a  number  of  years  ;  returning  to  Stoughton  in  1866,  he  attended 
school  here  for  some  time,  then  spent  three  years  at  the  Albion  Academy,  engaged  also  in  teaching  before 
and  after  completing  his  studies ;  taught  book-keeping  at  Albion  and  Stoughton  nearly  a,  year.  He  be- 
gan keeping  books  for  Mr.  Severson  in  1877.    He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F. 
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CHRISTOPHER  liARSOBf,  manufacturer  of  plows,  cultivators  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1830,  and  came  to  Stoughton,  Wis.,  in  1854,  spending  a  short 
time  here,  then  he  visited  a  brother  in  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  and  hired  himself  to  a  farmer  near  Lodi,  Colum- 
bia Co.;  he  worked  a  short  time  in  Madison  in  the  fall  of  1855,  then  spent  two  years  in  Sauk  Co.;  he  next 
came  to  the  town  of  Christiana,  .Dane  Co.,  where  he  carried  on  the  trade  till  1867,  when  he  removed  to 
Stoughton,  and  has  since  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  plows,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  married  in  1858  to 
Sonnuvee  Johnson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  died  in  1868,  leaving  four  children — Serena,  Maria,  Hannah 
and  Louis.  His  second  marriage  was  in  October,  1873,  to  Betsey  Oleson  ;  their  children  are  Lovina, 
Adolph,  Charles  and  Alfred.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larson  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JAMES  H.  liAUCirHJLIlV,  telegraph  operator,  Stoughton  ;  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  born  at 
Janesville  in  1855,  and  in  1856  with  his  parents,  Thomas  and  Catharine  Laughlin,  removed  to  Stoughton, 
where  they  now  reside.  He  began  studying  telegraphy  in  the  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  office  at  Stoughton,  in 
1870,  under  0.  M.  Turner,  and  in  1873  he  became  night  operator,  and  in  1877  day  operator.  He  «was 
married  in  1879  to  Ella  A.  Cutler,  a  native  of  Vermont,  but  who  came  to  Wisconsin  about  1864. 

FREDRICK  liAWS,  M.  D.,  allopathic  physician  and  surgeon,  Stoughton;  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1849  ;  he  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  Latin  schools  of  his  native  country,  where  he 
made  preparation  for  his  college  work,  and,  in  1868,  he  entered  the  University  of  Norway,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  study  of  philosophy  and  physics,  and  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  till  1873  ;  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  he  came  to  America  and  entered  the  senior  year  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1874  j  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of 
Chicago ;  in  the  fall  of  1878,  he  went  to  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa,  where  he  practiced  a  few  months,  and  in 
January,  1879,  located  in  this  village,  where  he  has  since  successfully  practiced  his  profession.  He  was 
married,  in  1874,  to  Miss  Huldah  Olson,  of  Chicago,  who  died  in  March,  1879,  leaving  one  son — Herbert 
T.;  his  second  marriage  was  in  May,  1880,  to  Miss  Josephine  Mosey,  a  native  of  La  Salle  Co.,  111.  The 
Doctor  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

li.  T.  li  AWSON,  of  the  firm  of  N.  Anderson  &  Co.,  dealers  in  dry  goods,  etc.,  Stoughton ; 
was  born  in  Norway  in  1835,  and  immigrated  to  America  in  1844,  locating  at  Woodstock,  McHenry  Co., 
111.;  he  followed  farming  there  till  25  years  old ;  he  came  to  Stoughton  in  1864,  and  began  clerking  in  a 
dry-goods  and  grocery  store,  and,  in  1874,  began  work  for  N.  Anderson,  and,  in  1879,  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  His  mother  died  in  McHenry  Co.,  111.,  in  1855,  and  his  father  in  1877  ;  they  left 
six  sons,  of  whom  he  is  the  only  one  in  Wisconsin.  ' 

T.  C.  IjUBTD,  book-keeper  and  cashier  for  T.  Gr.  Mandt,  in  the  Stoughton  wagon  and  carriage 
factory;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1847,  and  devoted  his  time  from  his  boyhood  till  1864,  in  clerking  in  the 
mercantile  business,  in  his  native  country;  emigrating  thence  to  Wisconsin,  he  engaged  in  merchandising 
at  the  village  of  Cambria,  Dane  Co.,  till  1870,  when  he  removed  to  Stoughton,  and  has  since  been  in  his 
present  position,  except  one  and  a  half  years  spent  as  Assistant  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Property, 
at  Madison,  having  been  appointed  to  those  positions  by  Gov.  Taylor.  He  was  Village  Clerk  for  six  or 
eight  successive  years,  and  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  two  terms.  He  was  married  in  1868  to 
Miss  Margaret  Johnson,  a  native  of  Dane  Co.,  born  in  the  town  of  Christiana  in  1847  ;  their  children  are 
Arthur,  Martha  and  Christina. 

C AROIilNE  S.  (BROWN)  LiUSK.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  January,  1813, 
at  Montague,  Mass.;  her  immediate  ancestors  were  the  Browns  and  Rawsons,  who  were  lineal  descendants 
of  those  sturdy  old  Puritans  who  braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea  that  they  might  enjoy  their  religious  free- 
dom ;  from  these  she  inherited  that  energetic  and  resolute  nature  which  so  much  characterized  her  life 
afterward  ;  after  receiving  a  good  common-school  education  in  her  native  town,  she  removed  thence,  in 
1831,  to  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  engaged  in  the  millinery  business  with  Miss  S.  M.  Filley,  at  that  time 
well  known  as  a  prominent  business  woman  all  through  the  Connecticut  Valley ;  during  her  residence 
in  Greenfield,  she  relinquished  her  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  she  remained  a  worthy  and  faithful  member  nearly  forty-seven  years,  and  until 
the  close  of  her  life;  in  1840,  she  removed  to  Carthage,  N.  Y.,and  afterward  to  Dunkirk,  of  the  same  State, 
where,  in  1845,  she  was  married  to  J.  W.  P.  Lusk,  a  native  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.;  during  her  residence  in 
Dunkirk,  two  children  were  born  to  her,  viz.,  Albert  P.  Lusk  (now  living)  and  Oran  D.  Lusk ;  in  1851, 
she  renjoved  with  her  husband  and  family  to  Whitewater,  Wis.;  retiring  from  business,  she  devoted  her 
whole  time  to  the  welfare  of  her  family  ;  in  1854,  she  suffered  the  irreparable  loss  of  her  youngest  son, 
Oran  D.  Lusk,  who  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  locomotive ;  in  1856,  she  again  removed,  with  her  hus- 
band and  son,  to  Stoughton,  Wis.,  where  the  residue  of  her  life  was  passed ;  upon  taking  up  her  residence 
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in  Stoughton,  she  again  actively  engaged  in  business,  and  was  the  pioneer  milliner  of  Stoughton  and 
Southern  Dane  Co.,  continuing  in  business  from  1856  until  1877,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  when,  from 
failing  health,  she  retired  from  business.  Though  not  of  a  demonstrative  nature,  Mrs.  Lusk  was  possessed 
of  a  warm  heart,  and  was  ever  ready  to  aid  the  needy  and  assist  the  suffering ;  she  was  a  true  wife  and  a 
self-sacrificing  and  devoted  mother ;  her  religious  life  was  uniform,  and  her  faith  in  a  future  life  unfalter- 
ing ;  her  last  illness  was  brief  yet  severe,  but  death  was  no  surprise  to  her ;  she  was  fully  prepared  and 
ready  to  go ;  she  calmly  passed  away  on  Dec.  23,  1878  ;  appropriate  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  M. 
B.  Church,  Stoughton,  where  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation  attested  their  appreciation  and  love  for 
the  departed ;  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  I.  S.  Leavitt,  from  Psalm,  xxiii,  4. 

ALBERT  P.  LUSK,  dentist,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1847;  in 
1851,  with  his  parents,  J.  W.  R.  and  Caroline  S.  Brown  Lusk,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  located  at 
Whitewater,  whence,  in  1856,  they  came  to  Stoughton,  where  his  father  has  since  resided,  and  engaged 
in  various  kinds  of  business.  Albert  Pv,  our  subject,  spent  his  time  with  his  father  in  various  employ- 
ments till  1862,  when  he  entered  the  Albion  Academy,  and  afterward  spent  two  years  at  Milton  College, 
where  he  completed  the  Normal  course  with  his  class  in  1864 ;  he  then  graduated  from  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton's  Business  College  in  1865;  he  subsequently  spent  6  months  in  the  drug  trade,  at  McGregor,  Iowa, 
then  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry  with  Dr.  N.  Chittenden  &  Son,  of  Madi- 
son ;  three  years  later  he  settled  again  at  Stoughton,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  Village  Clerk  for  two  years.  Mr.  Lusk  is  a  member  of  (the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  has 
held  several  prominent  positions  in  that  order.  He  was  married  in  the  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.; 
in  1874,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  David  and  Louisa  Tipple,  a  native  of  that  town;  born  in  1850;  they 
have  one  daughter — Grace  A. 

L.  K.  LUSE,  attorney  at  law,  Stoughton  ;  is  a  native  of  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  born  in  the  town  of 
Dane  in  1854 ;  his  parents,  A.  J.  a:nd  Eleanor  (Blachly)  Luse,  emigrated  from  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  to 
Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Dane,  Dane  Co.,  where  his  father  followed  farming 
for  a  livelihood,  though  devoted  much  of  his  time  Co  the  work  of  the  ministry,  being  an  ordained  minister  in 
the  Disciple  or  Christian  Church  ;  he  died  June  3d,  1863.  The  family  was  composed  of  parents  and  eleven 
children,  all  of  whom  reached  their  majority,  but  two  died  before  their  father,  leaving  now  five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Our  subject,  L.  R.,  the  tenth,  made  his  home  on  the  farm  till  1875  ;  he  received  an  academic 
education  at  Albion,  Wis. ;  in  the  fall  of  1875,  he  entered  the  Law  Department  of  the  State  University,  and 
graduated  from  the  same  in  1876  ;  he  began  practice  at  Waterloo,  Wis.,  in  the  following  fall  after  his 
graduation,  and  in  the  spring  of  1877,  located  at  Stoughton,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Mr.  L.  was  elected  Village  Clerk  in  1878,  and  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  from  Stoughton  in  1880.  He  was  married  Dec.  31,  1877,  to  Ella,  daughter  of  G.  M.  and 
Sarah  (Hefner)  Bartholomew,  of  Lodi,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis. ;  they  have  one  son — Claude  Z. 

EI!IERIS09ii  LYON,  of  the  firm  of  Lyon  &  Hantine,  proprietors  of  Lyon's  Mill ;  P.  0.  Sough 
ton;^  was  born  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1829  ;  in  1832,  he,  with  his  parents,  Joseph  H.  and  Lucy 
Harrington  Lyon,  removed  to  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  his  father  followed  millwrighting  and  milling  till 
June,  1842,  when  they  came  to  the  town  of  Union,  Bock  Co.,  and  in  1843  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane 
Co.,  where  his  father  built  the  grist-mill  in  1848,  and  was  its  proprietor  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1854 ;  his  mother  died  here  about  1848.  Mr.  Lyon  has  been  connected  with  the  mill  since  its  starting ;  is 
now  one  of  the  proprietors  ;  he  was  Town  Treasurer  for  two  terms.  In  February,  1855,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Jane  Cole,  a  native  of  Michigan;  their  children  are  Freeman  R.,  Ida  B.,  Elery  B.  and  Charles 
W.     They  are  members  of  the  Universalist  Church. 

OLIVER  LYON,  farmer.  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1826 ;  when  a  mere  boy  his  parents,  J.  H.  and  Lucy  Harrington  Lyon,  removed  with  him  to  Cuyahoga 
Co.,  Ohio,  whence,  in  1842,  they  came  to  the  town  of  Union,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  and  in  1843  or  1844  to 
Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  has  since  lived,  and  now  owns  a  farm  of  40  acres  on  Sec.  20 ;  he  has  been  a, 
member  of  the  Town  Board  one  term.  In  1853,  he  was  married  to  Delphy  Holloway,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  about  1848;  they  have  one  daughter — Olive,  now  the  wife  of  Edgar 
Page ;  lives  in  this  town. 

JA9IES  McCarthy,  farmer.  Sec.  33 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
Aug.  12,  1834  ;  he  emigrated  to  America  when  14  years  old,  and  stopped  at  Lewistown,  Me.,  where  he 
followed  various  kinds  of  labor  till  185?  ;  he  then  came  to  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  and,  in  1859,  bought  40 
acres  of  his  present  home ;  he  now  has  120  acres  on  Sees.  32  and  33.  He  was  married  in  Maine  la 
1855,  to  Catherine  Driscoll,  a  native  of  County  Cork,  and  who  came  to  America  about  1850  :  their 
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children  are  John,  now  in  Butler  Co.,  Neb. ;  Charles,  also  in  Butler  Co.,  Neb. ;  Cornelius,  Ellen,  Timothy, 
James,  William,  Thomas,  Joseph  and  Francis.  Mr.  McCarthy  and  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

G.  T.  MANDT,  foreman  in  the  repair  shop  and  salesman  in  the  agricultural  rooms  for  P.  G. 
Mandt,  Stoughton ;  born  in  Norway  in  1823 ;  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  spent  a  year  at  various  kinds  of  employment ;  the  summers 
of  1844  and  1845  he  spent  at  work  in  Chicago,  and  in  1845  he  returned  to  Pleasant  Springs,  made  a 
claim  to  a  farm,  and  devoted  his  time  to  farming  and  dealing  quite  extensively  in  real  estate  till  1870  ;  he 
then  removed  to  Stoughton,  and  for  twenty  months  was  a  partner  with  T.  G.  Mandt  in  the  manufacturing 
of  the  Stoughton  wagon;  then  returned  to  the  farm,  and  in  fall  of  1875  came  again  to  Stoughton,  and 
dealt  in  agricultural  implements  till  September,  1879,  when  he  became  employed  by  T.  Gt.  Mandt.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  Village  Board  in  1878.  He  was  married  in  1848  to  Soneva  0.  Husabo,  a 
native  of  Norway,  who  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  184A ;  their  children  are  Bella,  now  Mrs.  0.  Bilstetd, 
of  Cambria,  Wis. ;  A.  Maria,  now  the  wife  of  Kev.  G.  A.  Lunde,  and  lives  at  New  Lisbon,  Wis. ;  0.  T., 
a  clerk  in  this  village ;  Inger  G.     Mr.  Mandt's  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

T.  €r.  MANDT,  manufacturer  of  the  Stoughton  wagon,  also  carriages  and  agricultural 
implements,  was  born  in  Norway,  in  October,  1845 ;  when  he  was  2J  years  old,  his  parents,  G. 
T.  and  Jorond  Mandt,  immigrated  with  him  to  America,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of 
Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  here  he  soon  began  the  blacksmith's  trade  with  his  father,  who 
ran  a  shop  in  connection  with  the  farm;  in  1865,  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Stoughton,  and 
established  a  small  shop,  with  perhaps  a  capital  of  $100,  which  he  has  carefully  managed  till 
he  now  gives  employment  to  100,  and  at  some  seasons  150  men,  and  manufactures  from  4,000 
to  5,000  wagons  per  year,  also  1,000  light  wagons  and  buggies,  50,000  to  75,000  sets  of  hubs,  and 
20,000  to  25,000  sets  of  spokes,  and  also  runs  a  job-printing  office  and  a  general  store  in  connection  with 
j  his  manufacturing  establishment ;  his  manufactures  are  sold  extensively  over  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Dakota.  Mr.  Mandt  has  made  eight  different  inventions  and  got  them  patented,  and  they  are  now 
all  in  practical  use,  viz  ,  a.  tongue  spring,  seat  fastener,  platform  spring,  bob-sleigh,  brake  handle,  gear 
brake,  flexible  harrow  and  an  extension  reach.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Village  Board  for  several 
terms,  and  is  now  President  of  that  body.  He  was  married  in  1867  to  Jorond  Lunde,  a  native  of  Dane 
Co.,  born  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs  Feb.  8,  1848.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mandt  have  two  daughters — 
Tilla  G.  and  Clara  J.     They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

RODRI€K  M.  MATHESON,  miller,  Stoughton ;  born  in  Kewaunee,  Kewaunee  Co.,  Wis., 
in  1848 ;  his  parents,  Alexander  and  Jane  (Morrison)  Matheson,  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  emigrated 
to  America  about  1840  ;  his  father  died  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  April  22,  1868  ;  his  mother  died  April  23, 

1878.  Rodrick  M.  began  the  miller's  trade  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  at  the  age  of  16  years,  and,  after  working 
there  in  the  "  big  mill  "  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Council  Grove,  Morris  Co.,  Kan. ;  three  years  later,  he 
removed  to  Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  Kan.,  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  for 
three  years  ;  he  next  spent  a  short  time  in  the  mill  at  Clinton  Junction,  whence,  in  June,  1880,  he  came 
to  Stoughton.  He  was  married,  Sept.  4,  1877,  to  Mary  Kelly,  of  Janesville ;  they  have  one  son — 
Millard. 

CHRISTIAN  J.  MELA  AS,  clothier,  Stoughton;  is  a  native  of  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  born  in 
the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs  Sept.  5,  1845  ;  his  parents,  John  C.  and  Christie  Melaas,  emigrated 
to  that  town  from  Norway  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  still  reside  on  the  homestead.  Christian  J.  spent  his 
time  on  a  farm  till  about  15  years  old,  he  then  attended  the  Albion  Academy  for  about  three  years,  after 
which  he  devoted  his  time  to  teaching  till  about  20  years  old;  in  1865,  he  went  to  Madison  and  spent 
his  time  principally  at  clerking  and  book-keeping  till  September,  1868,  when  he  removed  to  Stoughton, 
and  engaged  in  the  drug  business  for  about  six  years ;  since  this  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Johnson.  He  was  married,  Dec.  5,  1869,  to  Elizabeth  E.  Scheldrup,  a  native  of  Norway; 
their  children  are  Julius  Ferdinand,  born  Oct.  14, 1870  ;  Christain  Amelia,  born  Aug.  23, 1872  ;  Nellie 
Josephine,  born  Nov.  26,  1874 ;  Wilma  Amanda,  born  May  29,  1877 ;  and  Gyda  Olive,  born  Sept.  20, 

1879.  His  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OIjE  O.  melaas,  druggist,  Stoughton  ;  is  a  native  of  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Cottage  Grove  in  1853;  his  parents,  Ole  A.  and  Martha  Melaas,  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  from 
Norway,  in  about  1843,  and  settled  in  his  native  town ;  Mr.  M.  was^educated  in  the  district  schools,  and 
in  the  Northwestern  Business  College  of  Madison,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1875  ;  he  located  at 
Stoughton  in  the  fall  after  his  graduation,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  drug  trade.     He  was  m^. 
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lied  July  2,  1876,  to  Ingeber,  an  adopted  daughter  of  J.  J.  Naset,  of  Stougbton.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melaas 
are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OLE  O.  MEN NES,  farmer,  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Bergen,  Norway,  May  4, 
1825  ;  became  as  an  emigrant  to  America  in  1845,  and  landed  in  New  York  City,  whence  he  came  via 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  111.;  here  be  purchased  an  ox  team,  and  with  that,  came  through  to  this  town,  where  be 
arrived  in  August  of  that  year ;  he  bought  80  acres  of  Halver  Kittleson,  on  Sec.  3,  where  be  has  since 
lived;  he  now  has  260  acres  on  Sees.  3,  4,  11.  Mr.  Menneshas  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  one 
term.  He  was  married  in  1854  to  Johannah  Larson,  who  came  from  Norway  in  1852.  Their  children 
are  Susan,  John  and  Lewis.     Mr.  M.  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

SAMIJEL  HILEIS,  farmer.  Sec.  19;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1833,  and  is  the  son  of  Moore  and  Ann  Miles,  the  former  of  whom  died  when  our  subject  was  young. 
Samuel  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk, 
Dane  Co.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  now  owns  113  acres  on  Sees.  19  and  30.  He  was  married 
Sept.  14,  1869,  to  Loaaa,  daughter  of  Zenus  and  Lovina  Hoover,  a  native  of  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  and  who 
came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1853.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  have  six  children ,  as  follows  :  Theodore, 
Teddy,  Washington,  Nettie  M.,  A.  D.  and  Jennie.     Mr.  Miles'  mother  now  lives  with  them  on  the  farm. 

SAMUEL  MILLER,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  is  a  native  of  Monroe  Co.,  Penn., 
born  in  1830  ;  his  father,  Amos  Miller,  was  born  May  29,  1789  ;  his  mother,  Susan  Schoch,  was  born 
July  30,  1799  ;  Mr.  Miller,  with  bis  father's  family,  emigrated  to  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1849,  and  spent  a 
year  in  the  town  of  Pulton,  whence,  in  1850,  they  moved  to  bis  present  farm  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk, 
where  he  now  owns  160  acres,  and  also  has  40  acres  on  Sec.  7,  town  of  Albion.  He  was  married  at  Mad- 
ison to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Nancy  Murphy,  a  native  of  Monroe  Co.,  Penn.,  and  who  came 
with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1842  and  to  Dane  Co.  in  1844  ;  her  father  died  in  the  town  of  Eitch- 
burg  in  April,  1870  ;  her  mother  now  lives  at  Oregon  ;  Mr.  Miller's  father  died  in  the  town  of  Albion, 
Dane  Co.,  May  7,  1863  ;  his  mother  lives  in  Floyd  Co.,  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  have  seven  children 
— Helen  (now  the  wife  of  Herman  Collins,  of  this  town),  George,  Eugenie  (in  Buffalo  Co.,  Kan. J,  Sidney 
L.,  Clara,  Frank  and  Fred.     The  family  is  connected  with  the  M.  E.  Church. 

JEBJS  J.  BTASET,  architect  and  builder,  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1828  ;  he  began 
the  carpenter  and  joiner's  trade  with  his  father  when  quite  young,  and,  with  his  parents,  emigrated  to 
Wisconsin  in  1845  ;  locating  then  in  the  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  he  made  his  home  on  the  farm  till 
1857,  when  be  began  contracting  and  building,  and  followed  that  till  1868,  when  he  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware trade  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1872,  removed  his  business  to  Stougbton,  where  he  continued  it  for  four 
years,  then  resumed  the  contractor  and  builder's  trade.  Mr.  Naset  has  been  a  member  of  the  Village 
Board  for  four  or  five  years,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  School  Board.  He  was  married,  in  1850,  to 
Gertrude  Ingebregtson,  a  native  of  Norway  ;  they  adopted  two  daughters — Caroline  (now  the  wife  of  Ole 
Fredrickson,  and  lives  in  Minnesota)  and  Inger  (now  Mrs.  Ole  O.  Molaas,  of  Stoughton). 

JOIl\  NELSON,  farmer.  Sec.  3  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton.  Of  the  pioneers  of  Dunkirk,  Mr.  .Nelson 
was  the  first,  leaving  his  native  country  (Norway)  in  September,  1839 ;  he  sailed  for  America,  and  located 
in  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  then  a  young  man  26  years  old  ;  in  June,  1843,  he  bent  his  course  Westward 
still,  and,  on  the  16th  day  of  that  month,  he  stopped  his  team  under  the  protecting  orancbes  of  a  large  tree 
on  his  present  farm ;  what  he  then  saw  was  his  ;  "  his  right  there  was  none  to  dispute  ;"  his  wagon  was  his 
mansion,  and  soon  the  cooking  utensils  were  drawn  from  their  accustomed  place  to  prepare  the  first  meal 
in  the  town ;  he  made  his  claim  on  Sec.  3,  and  said,  "  This  is  my  home,"  and  so  it  has  since  been  ;  he  now 
owns  290  acres.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  two  terms.  He  was  married  in 
Norway,  April  8,  1839,  to  Miss  Anna  Olson,  who  has  since  shared  with  him  the  trials  of  pioneer  life ; 
they  have  five  children — John,  Ole,  Cornelia  (now  Mrs.  Ole  Nelson,  and  lives  at  home  with  her  parents), 
Isabel  (now  Mrs.  Sam  Johnson)  and  Anna  (now  Mrs.  Ole  Lewis,  and  lives  at  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa.  His 
father,  Nels  Johnson,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  and  died  in  Dane  Co.  in  1847  ;  his  mother  now  lives  in 
the  town  of  Blue  Mound,  and  is  85  years  old. 

JOSEPH  H.  NIGH,  farmer,  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
April,  1847  ;  his  father,  Stephen  Nigh,  emigrated  from  England  when  a  young  man,  having  lost  his  parents 
there  when  only  6  years  old  ;  his  mother,  Eunice,  daughter  of  Joseph  Whitney,  was  born  in  Herkimer 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Nigh  with  bis  family  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Lisbon, 
Waukesha  Co.,  and,  in  the  following  year,  settled  in  the  town  of  Auburn,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  where  they 
now  reside.     Joseph  H.  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  teaching  from  the  age  of  17  to  20,  and  came  to  Dane 
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Co.,  Wis.,  in  1868 ;  spent  three  years  at  Milton  College,  and,  in  1871,  located  permanently  upon  his  pres- 
ent farm ;  he  now  has  97  acres.  He  was  Town  Clerk  of  l)unkirk  in  1872.  He  was  married,  in  1871,  to 
Almina,  daughter  of  Eleser  Emerson,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire;  she  died  Sept.  8,  1878.  His  second 
marriage  was  Aug.  1,  1879,  to  De  Ette,  daughter  of  Albert  and  Sarah  Bramon,  of  the  town  of  Auburn, 
Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis.;  they  have  one  son — Willis. 

PATRICK  BfOLfAN,  farmer,  See.  9;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  born  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
Ireland,  in  1813.  He  immiQ;rated  to  America  in  1837;  settling  then  in  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  came, 
in  1850,  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  and  located  on  his  present  farm  of  80  acres. 

JAMES  XORRIS,  of  the  firm  of  Norris  &  Dow,  proprietors  of  the  Stoughton  Mill ;  born  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1828.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1845,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
the  town  of  Exeter,  Green  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  followed  farming  for  nine  years,  after  which  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  at  Belleville,  Dane  Co.,  and  Dayton,  Green  Co.,  for  fourteen  years.  In  1868,  he 
removed  to  the  village  of  Stoughton,  and,  with  Mr.  Beattie,  became  a  partner  and  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Stoughton  Mill,  which  firm  continued  till  1878,  when  Mr.  Dow  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Beattie,  and  now  the  firm  is  Norris  &  Dow.  Mr.  Norris  was  the  First  President  of  the  Village  Board,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  that  body  two  or  three  subsequent  terms ;  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  County 
Board  from  this  village  for  three  or  four  terms,  and  has  otherwise  been  closely  connected  with  the  interests 
of  the  village.  He  was  married  in  1854,  to  Harriet  Havens,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  emi- 
grated to  Wisconsin  in  1848  or  1849 ;  they  have  two  daughters — Hattie  L.  and  Maude  A. 

C^EOBOE  P.  WO  WELL,  farmer,  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  is  a  native  of  Oswego  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  born  in  1850.  His  parents,  William  and  Frances  (Pitcher)  Nowell,  emigrated  from  England  to 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  and  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  1851,  where  George  P.  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
school  till  1863.  The  family  removing  then  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  he  came  with  them 
and  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1866  ;  he  then  entered  upon  his  apprenticeship  at  the  printer's  trade  with 
D.  A.  W.  Chase,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and,  after  working  with  him  for  four  years,  he  was  employed  on 
the  Ohio  Statesman,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  five  years ;  returning  to  Dunkirk  in  1875, 
he  settled  on  a  farm  of  160  acres,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  He  has  been  Town  Assessor  for  three 
successive  years.  He  was  married,  Feb.  17, 1876,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  James  and  Lois  Knight,  a  native 
of  the  town  of  Dunkirk ;  born,  1851 ;  her  parents  having  emigrated  from  New  York  to  this  town  in  1850. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nowell  have  two  children — Cynthia  and  Freddie. 

OLE  K.  ODLAND,  farmer,  See.  1 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  born  on  this  Section  in  1847;  his 
parents,  Knud  O.  and  Isabel  Odland,  emigrated  from  Norway  in  1844  or  1845,  and  settled  in  this  town. 
Ole  owns  80  acres  on  Section  1,  town  of  Dunkirk,  and  80  acres  on  Sec.  6,  town  of  Albion.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1873,  to  Laura  Simpson,  a  native  of  Wisconsin;  their  children  are  Hattie,  Bertie  and  Sanfer  A. 
The  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HAXS  OLESON,  farmer,  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  born  in  Norway  in  1819.  He  came_  to 
Wisconsin  in  1845,  and,  in  October  of  that  year,  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  77  acres.  He  was  married 
in  Norway,  in  1843,  to  Olive  Whettleson ;  they  have  one  daughter — Terena,  now  Mrs.  Nels  Nelson,  and 
lives  in  this  town.     Mr.  Olson  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

KNUD  OLSON,  tailor,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1834;  when  15  years  old,  he 
became  apprenticed  to  the  tailor's  trade,  and  worked  at  it  there  till  1852,  when  he  emigrated  to  America 
and  located  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  continued  the  trade  for  two  years  ;  going  thence  to  Galena,  III, 
for  a  year,  he  next  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade  and  merchant  tailoring  at  Mazomanie,  Wis.,  with 
Mathew  Johnson,  for  six  months  ;  he  came  to  Stoughton  in  1 856,  and  con*^inued  as  a  partner  with  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  business  a  short  time,  and  since  that  time  has  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  tailor. 
He  was  married,  in  1858,  to  Miss  Christina  Holm,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854 ; 
their  children  are  Oscar  (deceased),  Peter  (deceased),  Ella  now  living,  and  Peter,  Jr.  (deceased).  Mr.  Olson 
and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

KBf  UD  OLSON,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  harness,  etc.,  etc.,  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Nor- 
way in  1836 ;  he  came  to  America  in  1852,  and  located  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  began  the  harness- 
maker  trade  in  1853  ;  he  came  to  Stoughton  in  1858,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  J.  0.  Cold  till  March, 
1864,  when  he  went  to  Montana  Territory  and  engaged  in  mining  for  nearly  two  years ;  returning  to 
Stoughton  in  November,  1865,  he  opened  a  harness-shop  in  the  village  in  January,  1866,  and  has  since 
carried  on  the  business ;  he  now  gives  employ  to  four  men.  He  was  married,  in  1859,  to  Guri  Knudson, 
a  native  of  Norway ;  their  children  are  Levi,  Caroline,  Nettie>  Annie  (deceased)  and  Josephine.    Mr. 
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Olson  has  been  a  member  of  the  Village  Board  six  or  seven  terms,  and  is  now  a  member  of  that  body ; 
he  has  also  been  Village  Treasurer  one  term.     Mr.  Olson's  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church 

TORGrRIM  OLSOIV,  farmer,  Sec.  9 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  he  was  born  in  Norway  in  1822. 
and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  18-t5  ;  he  then  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  80  acres.  He  was  married,  ir 
Dunkirk,  in  1845,  to  Anna  W.  Whettleson,  a  native  of  Norway;  their  children  are  Ole,  now  a  residen) 
of  Stoughton  ;  Turena  and  William,  at  home.     They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

TOIilF  OLSOIV,  farmer.  Sec.  1 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway  in  December,  1814  ; 
he  came  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1844,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk;  in  1856,  he  purchased  100 
acres  on  Sec.  1,  but  has  sold  off  some;  he  now  has  68  acres,  and  has  given  his  sons  80  acres  in  the  town 
of  Albion.  He  was  married  in  Dunkirk,  June  1,  1850,  to  Emma  Meiklesdatter,  a  native  of  Norway,  whc 
came  to  Wisconsin,  in  1844  ;  their  children  are  Michael,  John,  Louis,  Lena  (now  the  wife  of  Louis  Peterson. 
and  lives  at  Ft.  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.),  Betsey,  Christian  and  Martin.  They  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

ORVILLE  E.  PAIiKIER,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1824,  and  spent 
his  time  at  farming  in  his  native  county  till  1852  ;  he  then  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  located  at  Jane?- 
ville,  where  he  engaged  in  well-drilling  for  two  years ;  after  this,  he  engaged  in  the  grain  trade  there  till 
1873,  when  he  removed  to  Stoughton,  and  has  since  been  in  the  trade.  He  was  married  in  Vermont,  in 
1845,  to  Mary  Sampson,  who  died  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  1857,  leaving  two  children— Ira  (now  a  resident 
of  Stoughton)  and  Laura  (deceased).  His  second  marriage  was,  in  1859,  to  Marilla  Greene,  who  was  bi  rn 
near  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..  and  who  died  in  1862,  leaving  one  son — Fred,  who  now  resides  in  Stoughton. 
His  third  marriage  was,  in  1864,  to  Helen,  a  daughter  of  Silas  Sibley,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  came  to 
Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  about  1840,  and  to  Dane  Co.  about  1850- 

CHARLES  E.  PARISH,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Stoughton  Courier ;  was  born  in 
Albe,  a  small  suburban  village  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1850  ;  his  parents,  William  and 
Esther  (Jellyman)  Parish,  were  of  the  peasantry  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
the  spring  of  1850,  locating  then  at  Albe,  N.  Y. ;  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  they  resumed  their  westward 
course  till  they  reached  the  little  village  of  Stoughton,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  then  composed  of  fourteen  dwell- 
ings. At  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  the  village,  business  began  to  improve,  buildings  were  erected,  and 
Mr.  Parish  made  it  his  business  to  take  contracts  of  excavating  cellars  and  preparing  for  the  foundations, 
by  which  he  gave  employment  to  a  number  of  men  ;  in  1855  or  1856,  he  exchanged  his  village  property 
for  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Rutland,  to  which  he  then  removed,  and  where  our  subject  spent  his  time  at 
farming  till  18  years  old ;  in  1869,  he  entered  the  Albion  Academy,  of  Dane  Co.,  where  he  spent  three 
terms  at  his  studies,  then  returned  to  his  father's  farm  for  the  vacation  ;  he  spent  the  winter  of  1870  in 
the  office  of  the  Stoughton  Reporter,  then  edited  by  Frank  Allen,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  returned 
to  the  academy  as  teacher  of  penmanship  and  elocution  for  a  term;  during  the  summer  of  1872,  he 
traveled  as  agent  and  reporter  for  the  Black  Earth  Advocate  and  Dane  Co.  Repuhlican,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1873,  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  which  he  continued  till  the  frost  of  1875  ruined  his  crops  and 
sunk  11,000  for  him.  Removing  to  Madison  in  the  fall  of  1875,  he  was  employed  as  book  and  time 
keeper  at  Science  Hall  of  the  State  University  from  December,  1875,  to  October,  1876,  when  he  again 
began  to  travel  in  the  interest  of  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  was  also  connected  with  the  office  work 
of  the  Madison  Democrat  for  awhile  ;  he  was  next  book  and  time  keeper  at  the  Blind  Institute  at  Janes- 
ville, but  soon  resumed  his  traveling  agency  in  the  interest  of  the  press,  which  he  continued  till  May, 
187'?  ;  purchasing  then  a  half-interest,  with  Mr.  George  W.  Currier,  in  the  Stoughton  Courier,  and  a 
year  later  he  became  sole  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Courier.  Mr.  Parish  was  married,  Nov.  12,  1872, 
to  Miss  Maude  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  M.  Lewis  and  Judith  (Marshall)  Balden,  a  native  of  Palmyra,  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  Wis.,  and  born  April  28,  1854. 

HAItfS  PETERSON,  farmer.  Sees.  10  and  11 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway,  in 
1813;  he  came  to  America  in  1843  and  located  in  the  town  of  Muskego,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  whence  he 
removed, in  1845,  to  Dane  Co.,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm;  he  now  has  128 J  acres.  He  was  married, 
in  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1843,  to  Ingeber  Nelson,  a  native  of  Norway ;  she  died  in  1859,  leaving  one 
daughter — G.  Christiana,  now  the  wife  of  S.  H.  Severson,  of  this  town.  His  second  marriage  was  in 
1861,  to  Betsey  Eversdatter,  a  native  of  Norway  ;  their  children  are  John  (now  deceased),  Henry,  Alfred, 
Theodore,  Oscar  and  John  ;  they  had  one  daughter,  now  deceased.  Mr.  Peterson  and  family  are  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OLE  QIJA9I,  carriage  painter,  Stoughton  ;  born  in  Norway  in  1855,  and,  at  the  age  of  12  years, 
with  his  parents,  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  at  Stoughton ;   he  began  work  for  T.  Q-. 
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Mandt,  as  carriage  painter,  in  October,  1872,  and  has  been  foreman  in, the  carriage  paint-shop  since  1877. 
He  was  married,  in  December,  1879,  to  Anna  Johnson,  of  Stoughton. 

CAltli  RASMUSSJEN,  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes,  Stoughton ;  born  in  Norway  in 
1844,  and  in  1860,  began  the  boot  and  shoe  maker's  trade,  which  he  continued  in  Norway  till  1866  ;  em- 
igratingiat  that  time  to  America,  he  settled  at  Stoughton,  Wis.,  where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the 
trade  till  1874,  when  he  became  proprietor  of  a  shop,  and  now  gives  employment  to  three  men,  and  does  a 
business  which  amounts  to  about  $7,000  per  year.  Mr.  Rasmussen  was  a  member  of  the  Village  Board 
for  two  terms — 1876  and  1878  ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JB.  £.  ROBEiRTS,  farmer,  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
born  near  Danbury  in  December,  1810  ,  his  father,  William  Roberts,  was  born  in  Fairfield  Co.,"  Conn., 
April  25,  1782 ;  his  mother,  Sal  me  Elwell,  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  Co;,  N.  Y.,  born  March  13,  1789  ; 
The  family  removed  in  the  winter  of  1811  to  the  town  of  Virgil,  Cortland  Co.,  NY.,  where  the  father  of 
our  subject  devoted  his  time  principally  t""  farming ;  E.  E.  went  to  Warren  Co.,  111.,  in  1835,  and  entered 
a  farm,  but  soon  after  returned  tc  New  York,  and  in  September,  1836,  the  family  emigrated  to  Illinois 
and  settled  upon  the  land  claimed  the  year  bufore,  and  made  that  their  home  for  nearly  nine  years ;  our 
subject  returned  again  to  New  York  in  1840,  and  engaged  in  farming,  principally  in  Wayne  Co.,  till 
April,  1844,  whence  he  started  for  Wisconsin  ,  coming  via  the  canal  to  Buffalo,  he  then  took  the  steamer 
for  Milwaukee ;  from  there  he  walked  *o  the  Elkhorn  Tavern,  then  kept  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  thp  town  of 
Porter,  Rock  Co  ,  and  from  him  he  took  a  contract  to  improve  his  present  farm  for  a  Mr.  McNeil,  who 
then  lived  in  the  East  He  began  work  on  the  farm  in  October,  1844,  by  putting  up  some  hay,  and  soon 
his  shanty  was  raised,  which  was  a  "  bachjlor's  hall "  for  four  months ;  .during  the  winter  he  built  a  skiff, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1845,  it  was  launched  upon  the  "  Catfish  "  for  a  sail  down  the  river  to  Illinois.  Safely 
she  plowed  the  waters  with  her  v_yag  le  till  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  River,  at  Rock  Island, 
when  an  Illinois  farmer  gladly  purchased  the  boat,  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  ride  over  his  lands ; 
Ml'  Roberts  then  took  the  steamer  for  Nauvoo  and  thence  he  crossed  the  country  to  his  father's  family, 
and  with  them  returned  to  Dunkirk  ,  his  father  died  here  March  5.  1847  ;  his  mother,  June  12,  1872 ; 
Mr.  Roberts  received  his  half  (160  acres)  for  improving  the  other  160,  and  has  carefully  guarded  his  in- 
terests till  he  now  has  a  well-i-iprovcd  farm  of  374  acres.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board 
several  terms.  He  was  married,  in  Dunkirk,  Sept.  3,  1848,  to  Betsey,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rachel 
(Huyck)  Cannon,  a  native  of  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  in  1819,  and  who  came  with  her  parent^to  Chi- 
cago in  1835,  to  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1837,  and  to  Dunkirk,  Dane  Co.,  Wis ,  in  1844,  where  her  parents 
both  died,  her  mother  July  3,  1846,  and  was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  Dunkirk  cemetery;  her  father 
died  Sept.  23,  1850 ;  Mr.  and  Mis  Rol  erts  have  had  nine  children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living — 
Harrie  E.,  who  now  manages  the  farm ;  Florence  B.,  now  Mrs.  George  N.  Campbell,  of  this  town,  and 
James  A.,  at  home.     Mr.  Roberts  is  a  mf^mber  of  the  Universalist  Church. 

GEORGE  R0BIX!S01V,  farmer,  Sees.  7  and  18 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  bora  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  January  4,  1812  ;  his  parents,  John  and  Anne  Robinson,  both  died  in  England  ;  George  was  a 
shepherd  boy  for  seventeen  years  in  his  native  country,  but  in  1837  he  sailed  for  America,  and  spent  one 
year  in  Butler  Co.  and  four  years  in  Warren  Co.,  Ohio ;  he  then  removed  to  Madison  Co.,  111.,  in  1842, 
and  in  1847  came  to  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Lowell ,  he  moved  to  his 
present  farm  of  160  acres  in  March,  1368.  He  was  married  in  Ohio,  in  1842,  to  Nancy  McCashin ; 
their  children  are  Phillip,  who  was  a  scldiei  in  Co.  K,  11th  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  killed  at  Vicksburg  May 
22,  1863  ;  Henry,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  44th  W.  V.  I.,  is  now  a  farmer  in  Dunkirk  ;  George,  who 
enlisted  in  Co.  C,  11th  W.  V.  I.,  and  died  at  Pilot  Knob,  Mo. ;  Chester,  now  in  Chicago;  John,  now  in 
this  town  ;  Eugene  and  Samuel  at  home ;  Charles,  deceased  ;  Martha  A.,  at  home  ;  Agnes,  now  the  wife 
of  James  Carr,  and  lives  in  Rock  Co. 

DAVID  li.  ROTHE,  hardware  merchant,  Stoughton  ;  born  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1851;  his 
parents,  Lars  T.  and  Ingeborg  Rcthe,  emigrated  from  Norway  in  1844  or  1845,  and  settled  in  the  town 
of  Deerfield,  where  our  subject  was  born,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  farm  till  14  years  of  age  ;  he 
then  entered  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  College  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  where  he  pursued  the  studies  of  the 
classical  course  for  three  years,  returning  then  to  his  home  in  Deerfield  ;  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  he  spent 
one  term  at  the  Albion  Academy,  and  the  winter  term  at  teaching ;  after  which  he  followed  farming 
during  the  summer  and  teaching  there  in  the  winters  till  1870,  when  he  entered  the  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness College  of  Madison,  from  which  he  graduated  in  December,  1 873,  and  afterward  continued  teaching 
for  a  time  ;  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  he  was  employed  as  book-keeper  for  M.  P.  Jerdee,  of  Madison  ;  a  year 
later,  he  went  to  Lodi,  Columbia  Co.,  where  he  spent  one  summer  selling  agricultural  implements,  and  in 
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August,  1876,  he  began  the  hardware  business  at  Stoughton.  Mr.  Kothe  is  a  member  of  the  Village 
Board  of  Stoughton.  He  was  married,  in  1875,  to  Miss  Breatha  Prescott,  a  native  of  Dane  Co.  ;  their 
children  are  Lawrence  A.,  Eugene  F.  aod  Ada  I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rothe  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Olilj  SAMPSON,  Stoughton  ;  born  in  Norway,  in  1831  ;  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and 
located  at  Stoughton  in  August,  1853,  and  has  since  followed  various  kinds  of  labor ;  he  now  owns  a  house 
and  lot  near  the  depot.  He  was  married,  in  1858,  to  Isabel  Ellingson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  died  in 
1866,  leaving  two  children — Isabel  and  Nena.  His  second  marriage  was  in  1869,  to  Anna  Danielson,  a 
native  of  Norway ;  they  have  one  son,  L.  William. 

ANDREW  F.  SCHELDRUP,  druggist,  Stoughton;  born  in  Norway  in  1846;  he  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1866,  and  located  at  Whitewater,  where  he  was  employed  in  different  kinds  of  business 
till  1868  ;  he  then  came  to  Stoughton  and  was  employed  as  clerk  in  drugstore  by  C.  J.  Melaas ;  remained 
in  his  employ  for  nine  years,  and  in  December,  1879,  began  the  drug  trade  for  himself.  He  was  married, 
in  1872,  to  Miss  Thea  Severine  Olay,  a  native  of  Walworth  Co.,  Wis. ;  their  children  are  Mabel  F., 
Clarence  A.  and  an  infant  daughter.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HELGA  SE VERSOX,  deceased ;  was  born  in  Norway  April  10,  1796  ;  he  emigrated  to 
America  in  1842,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Muskego,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  whence,  in  1844,  he  removed 
to  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  died  in  1856.  He  was  married  in  Norway,  in  1840. 
to  Miss  Betsey  Olson ;  they  had  a  family  of  seven  children,  three  of  whom  now  live  in  Dane  Co. ;  they  are 
as  follows :  Sever  H.,  now  a  lumber  merchant  of  Stoughton  ;  Adeline,  now  Mrs.  0.  K.  Lunde,  of  the  town 
of  Pleasant  Springs ;  Henry,  now  a  farmer  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk.  Mr.  Severson  and  family  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

SEVER  H.  SEVERSON,  lumber  merchant,  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1840,  and 
at  the  age  of  2  years,  with  his  parents,  Helge  and  Birget  Severson,  he  came  to  America  and  located  in 
Racine  Co.,  Wis. ;  two  years  later,  they  came  to  Dane  Co.  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Pleasant 
Sprisga,  where  his  father  afterward  died.  Our  subject  spent  his  time  in  farming  in  the  town  of  Pleasant 
Springs  till  he  reached  the  age  of  19,  after  which  he  spent  six  years  at  mining  in  Colorado  ;  returning  to 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  he  soon  settled  in  the  village  of  Stoughton,  where  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  trade  since  1867,  and  is  now  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  blinds.  Mr.  S.  was  a 
member  of  the  Village  Board  two  terms  ;  he  nowresides  on  a  farm  of  70  acres.  Sec.  4,  town  of  Dunkirk,  and 
has  a  comfortable  home  with  all  modern  improvements  and  conveniences.  He  was  married,  May  24, 1866, 
to  Miss  Gurine  Peterson,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  but  her  parents  emigrated  from  Norway  about  1842. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  have  four  children — Hattie  B.,  Henry  C,  A.  Lincoln,  Theodore  B.  and  an  adopted  son — 
Ingvald. 

CHAKIiES  A.  SHOWERS,  mason  and  house  plasterer,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Cayuga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  and  is  the  sun  of  Benona  and  Mary  Showers,  both  of  whom  died  in  that  county  ;  he 
began  the  trade  when  17  years  old,  and  followed  it  there  till  1857,  when  he  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis., 
and  located  at  Stoughton,  where  he  has  since  continued  his  trade,  and  has  done  a  great  share  of  the 
work  in  the  village,  except  on  the  business  blocks.  He  was  married,  Sept.  6,  1859,  to  Elizabeth  Hawley,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  who  came  to  Stoughton  with  her  mother  in  1850  ;  they  have  had  eight  children 
— Adolla,  Willard,  Herman,  Minnie,  Arthur  and  Graston — twins,  deceased ;  Eva  and  Herbert,  now  livin". 
Mr.  Showers  and  family  are  connected  with  the  Baptist  Church. 

IVER  ENDERSON  SKAAR,  farmer.  Sec.  1;,  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Norway 
iu  1826  ;  he  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1849,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove ;  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  he  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  there  followed  teaming  for  three  or  four  years  ;  then  returned 
to  Blooming  Grove,  and  located  on  a  farm  of  173  acres,  on  Sec.  36  ;  in  1866,  he  sold  out  his  farm  and  re- 
moved to  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.,  and  two  years  later  returned  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  on  Sec.  1,  town 
of  Dunkirk,  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  200  acres ;  he  also  has  40  acres  on  Sec.  7,  town  of  Albion.  He 
was  married  in  Blooming  Grove  in  1854,  to  Christiana  Johnson,  who  died  Jan.  26,  1874,  leaving  eight  chil- 
dren, as  follows :  Johannah,  now  Mrs.  Andrea  Anderson,  living  in  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn. ;  John,  Albert,  James, 
Eli,  Henry  and  Amelia,  who  died  when  a  year  old.  His  second  marriage  was  in  1876,  to  Elena  Eielson 
a  native  of  Wisconsin  ;  they  have  two  children — Amelia  and  Johannes.  The  family  is  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

SIMON  THOMPSON,  farmer,  P.  O.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1824  ;  he  lived  on 
the  farm  with  his  parents  till  1847,  and  from  that  time  to  1852  was  employed  as  a  mail  boy  in  the  city  of 
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Lorwig  ;  he  then  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  where  he  found  work  at  saw-milling 
during  the  summers  and  at  chopping  in  the  pineries  during  the  winters,  till  1859  ;  removing  thence  to  the 
town  of  Norway,  Kacine  Co.,  Wis.,  he  followed  farming  for  four  years,  and,  in  1863,  settled  in  the  town 
of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  afterward  owned  160  acres  of  land,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
agriculture  and  stock-raising  till  March,  1877  ;  selling  then,  he  came  to  Stoughton,  and  has  since  followed 
raising  tobacco.  He  was  married  in  1862,  to  Eliza  Evenson ;  they  have  two  children — Targus  and 
Martha ;  Mrs.  Thompson  had,  by  a  former  marriage,  Ole,  Sam,  John  and  Ella  Isabel  Evenson.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

O.  F.  TIPPLiE,  proprietor  of  the  City  Livery  Stable,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  1841,  and  spent  his  time  at  farming  in  that  county  till  19  years  old  ;  he  then  kept  a  hotel  for  a 
while,  and,  in  1860,  he  came  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Kutland.  In  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Co.  D,  7th  W.  V.  I.,  under  Col.  Van  Dorn,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  till  taken  prisoner  in  Brunswick  Co.,  Va.,  in  June,  1864 ;  was  kept  in  Andersonville  Prison 
most  of  the  time  till  exchanged,  April  10,  1865,  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Richmond  and  was 
mustered  out  with  it  at  Camp  Randall,  Wis.,  in  September  following ;  he  then  returned  to  the  town  of 
Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  and  there  engaged  in  farming  till  1870,  when  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Stoughton, 
and  has  since  followed  hotel-keeping  and  livery  business.  He  was  married  in  1867,  to  Miss  Eunice  B. 
Davis,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  they  have  one  daughter — Lillian  C.  Mrs.  Tipple  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Universalist  Church. 

F.  A.  TUKIVEJB,  grocer,  and  dealer  in  cigars  and  tobacco,  Stoughton ;  is  a  native  of  Addison 
Co.,  Vt.,  born  in  the  town  of  Cornwall  in  1832.  His  parents,  Solomon  and  Rhoda  Turner,  removed  with 
him  to  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,when  he  was  about  12  years  old;  here  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  clerk- 
ing in  a  grocery  store  till  1855  ;  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  joined  his  father's 
family  in  the  town  of  Dunn,  Dane  Co.,  they  having  come  a  few  months  before ;  he  spent  about  two  years  on 
the  farm,  and  then  came  to  the  village  of  Stoughton,  and  carried  on  the  grocery  and  cigar  trade  for  about 
ten  years,  after  which  he  was  employed  as  clerk  and  operator  for  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  at 
Stoughton  for  ten  years,  and,  in  1877,  he  resumed  the  grocery  and  cigar  trade.  Mr.  Turner  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Town  Board  of  Dunkirk  for  two  terms,  before  the  village  of  Stoughton  was  organized,  and 
has  also  been  President  of  the  Village  Board  three  terms.  He  was  married  May  16,  1865,  to  Miss  M. 
H.  Westcot,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  about  1850.  Mr.  T.  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

O.  E.  TURNER,  farmer.  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  is  a  native  of  Rutland  Co.,  Vt;  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Castleton  in  1838;  his  parents,  Solomon  and  Rhoda  (Westcot)  Turner,  were  natives  also 
of  Vermont,  and,  in  1855,  with  their  family,  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  they  located  at  first  on  a 
farm  in  the  town  of  Dunn  and  lived  there  till  1867,  when  they  came  to  this  town  and  section,  where  our 
subject  now  owns  a  farm  of  120  acres,  and  where  he  has  since  resided  ;  his  mother  died  here  in  1872  ;  his 
father  now  lives  with  him.  Mr.  Turner  was  married  in  the  town  of  Dunn,  Nov.  19,  1862,  to  Miss  Susan 
M.,  daughter  of  John  S.  and  Susan  (Herrick)  Westcot,  a  native  of  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  who  came  to  Wis- 
consin with  her  fathei-  in  1850  ;  they  have  four  sons — Herbert  W.,  Erford  E.,  Edward  P.  and  John. 

O.  M.  TURNER,  Stoughton  ;  is  a  native  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  in  1838  ; 
he  emigrated  with  his  uncle,  H.  H.  Giles  (now  of  Madison),  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1848,  and  located  on  a 
farm  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  three  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Stoughton ;  at  the  age  of  16  years,  he 
came  to  this  village,  and  has  since  been  in  the  employ  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  as  operator, 
clerk  and  station  agent  at  this  point.  Mr.  Turner  has  taken  more  interest  and  been  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  educational  interest  of  the  village  than  its  municipal  affairs.  He  was  married,  in  1865, 
to  Sarah  E.,  youngest  daughter  of  Luke  Stoughton,  the  founder  of  this  village;  their  children  are  Ada, 
Giles  and  Roy  S. 

HERBERT  M.  TUSL.ER,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson,  Tusler  &  Co.,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in 
Warren  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1848,  and,  at  the  age  of  2  years,  came  with  his  parents,  James  and  Rachel  Tusler, 
to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Dunn,  where  he  made  his  home  for  about  twenty  years ;  he 
spent  two  years  as  a  student  at  the  State  University,  but  completed  his  studies  at  the  Northwestern  Bus- 
iness College  of  Madison  in  1874 ;  he  then  came  to  Stoughton,  and  was  employed  as  book-keeper  for  A. 
A.  Flint ;  he  was  also  U.  S.  Express  agent  for  one  and  one-half  years,  and,  in  1879,  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Johnson  Tusler  &  Co.  Mr.  Tusler  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Village  Board  in  the 
spring  of  1879.  He  was  married,  in  1876,  to  Miss  Wilma  Hart,  a  native  of  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  they  have 
one  son,  Byion  H.     Mrs.  Tusler  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
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li.  E.  WAKRBBf,  architect  and  builder,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1827 ;  his  parents,  Moses  and  Sabra  (Roberts)  Warren,  were  also  natives  of  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  but  re- 
moved to  Rock  Island  Co.,  111.,  in  1865,  where  they  afterward  died ;  E.  E.  began  the  carpenter's  trade  in 
Vermont  at  the  age  of  14  years,  and  in  1849,  removed  to  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  till 
1853 ;  emigrating  then  to  Wisconsin,  he  located  at  Stoughton,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  has  since  followed  con- 
tracting and  building,  and  has  erected  many  of  the  prominent  residences  of  the  village.  Mr.  War- 
ren has  been  a  member  of  the  Village  Board  two  terms.  He  was  married,  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N. 
Y.,in  1851,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Volney  and  Candioe  Emily  (Foster)  Watkins,  a  native  of  that  county; 
Their  children  are  Jennie,  now  the  wife  of  J.  M.  Hibbard,  and  lives  in  this  village ;  Edgar,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Stoughton ;  Myra,  now  Assistant  Postmistress  at  Stoughton  ;  Chester.  Mrs.  Warren  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Universalist  Church. 

H.  P.  WIliLiARD,  retired,  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Straiford  Co.,  N.  H.,  in  1815 ;  when  6  or 
7  years  old,  he  removed  to  Vermont,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  till  about  20  years  of  age,  after  which 
he  spent  several  years  in  the  South,  and  in  1840,  he  located  in  the  town  of  Hebron,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.; 
here  he  continued  farming  till  1866,  when  he  came  to  the  village  of  Stoughton,  Dane  Co.;  he  now  has  a 
farm  of  120  acres  on  Sees.  18  and  19,  town  of  Dunkirk.  He  was  married,  in  1844,  to  Cynthia  Martin, 
of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  who  died  in  1866,  leaving  four  children — Harrison  D.,  Cyrus,  Lovina  and  Henry; 
bis  second  marriage  was  in  1867,  to  Sophrona  Stanford,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  is  a  member  of  the  Universalist  Church. 
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EG-EL  ALiIiACKSOBf,  farmer;  P.  0.  Utica  ;  he  was  born  in  Norway  in  1824,  and  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1843;  stopped  a  year  in  Muskego,  Waukesha  Co.;  in  1844,  removed  to  the  town 
of  Deerfield,  Dane  Co.,  whence,  in  1858,  he  came  to  Chribtiana  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  80 
acres.  He  was  married,  in  1844,  in  this  town,  to  Betsey  Liverson  ;  she  is  a  native  of  Norway ;  their 
children  are  Ellen,  Martha,  Anna  and  Tulena,  now  the  wife  of  Erick  Tostenson,  who  lives  in  this  town. 
They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OliE  O.  AMBIjE,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes  at  Cambridge  ;  is  a  native  of 
Norway,  born  in  1847  ;  at  the  age  of  17  years,  he  entered  upon  his  apprenticeship  at  the  shoemaker's  trade ; 
he  sailed  in  June,  1875,  from  his  native  country  for  America,  and  located  at  Stoughton,  Wis.,  where  he 
worked  two  years  for  Carl  Rasmusson  ;  he  then  removed  to  Clinton,  and  there  continued  his  trade  eighteen 
months  ;  then  carried  on  the  business  there  for  a  year  ;  he  removed  bis  business  to  Cambridge  in  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  dealing  in  and  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes,  giving  thereby 
employment  to  two  men  besides  himself  He  was  married  in  Stoughton,  in  April,  1877,  to  Martha  Olson, 
a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Stoughton  in  1873.     They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

BENJON  ANDERSON,  farmer,  Sec.  1;  P.  0.  Cambridge;  was  born  in  Norway  in 
August,  1846,  and,  in  1861,  he,  with  his  pareots,  Andrew  and  Hellena  Anderson,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin 
and  located  in  the  town  of  Christiana,  and,  in  1864,  settled  on  this  farm  of  100  acres,  where  they  have 
since  lived.     His  mother  died  here  June  24,  1 878  ;  his  father  now  resides  with  him. 

HAIiVER  ANDERSON,  farmer,  Sec.  18;  P.  0.  Utica;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1826,  and 
came  with  his  parents,  Andrew  and  Life  Anderson,  to  the  United  States  in  1842,  and  settled  in  Racine 
Co.,  and,  in  1844,  came  to  Christiana  and  settled  on  Sec.  18,  where  Halver  now  owns  a  farm  of  330  acres, 
180  of  whichds  in  Pleasant  Spring.  He  was  married  in  Christiana,  in  1849,  to  Anna  Thompson,  a  native 
of  Norway,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843  ,  their  children  are  Andrew  and  Ole  (in  Polk  Co., 
Minn.),  Thomas  (in  Minnesota),  John,  Edwin,  Halver,  Alice  (now  Mrs.  Ferguson  Liccia)  and  Mary.  The 
family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

THOSTEN  AMUNDSON  BRA  ATA,  farmer,  Sec.  21  ,  p.  0.  Utica  ;  was  borndn  Nor- 
way in  1829,  and  came  with  his  parents,  Anund  Maret  and  Thorstonson  Anundson,  in  1850,  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Christiana,  on  Sec.  21,  where  his  parents  afterward  died  (his  father  in  1858,  and  his  mother  in 
1860),  leaving  five  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  our  sketch  is  the  third.  He  was  married  in  Christi- 
ana, in  1860,  to  Ingebor  Olson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852 ;  .they  have  six 
children — Martin,  Albert,  John,  Maria,  Bernt  and  Theodore.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 
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GEORGE  BENSOIV,  farmer,  Sec.  15 ;  P.  0.  Christiana ;  born  in  Christiana  in  1846 ;  his 
parents  came  from  Norway  in  1844,  and  settled  in  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  and  two  years  later  settled  on 
the  present  farm,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  ;  his  father  died  in  1867.  George  was  married 
in  1869,  to  Ambjov  Olsen,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  about  the  year  1863.  They  have 
three  children — Bernard  E.,  Ole  Albert  and  Anna  Olena.  Mr.  Benson  has  119|  acres  of  land.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  Church.  ^ 

OliE  BIL$$TAD,  druggist  and  postmaster  at  Cambridge ;  is  a  native  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. ; 
born  in  the  town  of  Oakland  in  1848;  his  parents,  Even  and  Dagaa  Bilstad,  emigrated  from  Norway  in 
1842,  and  settled  in  his  native  town,  and  made  that  the  homo  for  the  family  till  1868,  when  they  removed 
to  Sec.  14,  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.  Our  subject  made  his  home  with  his  parents  on  the  farm  till 
September,  1873,  when  he  came  to  Cambridge,  and  began  clerking  in  a  drug  store  for  Thomas  Slagg,  and, 
in  187li,  he  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Slagg,  and  in  the  autumn  he  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner, 
and  has  since  continued  the  business.  He  was  married  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Oct.  24,  1872,  to 
Ingebor,  daughter  of  G.  T.  Mandt,  a  native  of  that  town,  born  in  1854;  they  have  three  children,  viz., 
Gunareus  B.,  Sena,  D.  M.  and  Clara.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bilstad  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

ISTENER  E.  BILISTAD,  farmer,  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Cambridge;  is  a  native  of  Norway;  born 
in  February,  1828,  and  in  1842,  he  with  his  parents,  Even  and  Dagne  Bilstad,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  Jefferson  Co.,  and  made  that  their  home  till  1867,  when 
they  removed  to  this  section  and  town.  Our  subject,  however,  bought  this  farm  of  80  acres  in  1855,  and 
kept  it,  and  devoted  his  time  to  its  management  till  1861,  when  he  enlisted,  in  October,  in  Co.  H,  15th 
W.  V.  I. ;  was  appointed  Sergeant  of  his  company,  and  served  as  such  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  till  mustered  out  at  Chattanooga  in  February,  1865  ;  he  then  returned  to  Christiana,  and 
resumed  his  farming  till  1867,  when  he  sold  out  to  his  father  and  went  to  Jackson  Co.,  Minn.,  and  there 
devoted  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  a  farm  of  160  acres,  which  he  now  owns.  In  1873,  he  returned 
to  Christiana ;  has  since  carried  on  this  farm.  His  parents  now  reside  with  him  in  their  old  age,  his 
father  in  his  78th,  and  mother  in  her  73d  year.  Mr.  Bilstad  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board  two 
terms. 

OliE  li.  BOIiSTAD,  farmer.  Sec.  4 ;  P.  0.  Cambridge  ;  a  native  of  Norway ;  born  Jan.  20, 
1842;  his  father's  family,  including  himself,  removed  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1854,  and  located  on  Section 
5,  of  the  town  of  Christiana,  where  they  now  live,  and  where  Ole  L.  resided  till  1870,  when  he  settled  on 
his  present  farm  of  100  acres  on  Sees.  3  and  4;  he  also  has  10  acres  in  the  town  of  Deerfield.  He  was 
married  in  Christiana  in  1867,  to  Sena  Evenson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  died  in  November,  1876,  leav- 
ing four  children — Louis  0.,  Susan  0.,  Louisa  I.  and  Edward.  His  second  marriage  was  July  28,  1878, 
to  Olena  Olson ;  she  is  a  native  of  Norway ;  came  to  America  with  her  parents  when  6  or  7  years  old ; 
they  have  one-daughter — Amelia  S.,  and  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OLiOF  G.  BREKKE,  druggist,  of  the  firm  of  Brekke  &  Brounty,  druggists  and  grocers, 
Clinton  ;  was  born  in  Norway  Feb.  12,  1848,  and  came  with  his  parents  (Martin  0.,  who  was  born  May 
10,  1824,  and  Louisa  Brekke,  who  was  born  May  17, 1823)  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Al- 
bion, in  the  spring  of  1853  ;  afterward  lived  two  years  in  Milwaukee;  in  1857,  he  went  to  Grant  Co.,  and 
to  Boscobel  in  1868,  where  he  began  the  drug  trade  with  Pittman  &  McWilliams,  and  remained  with 
them  for  five  years ;  then  engaged  in  the  drug  business  for  himself,  for  four  years  there,  then  came  to 
Clinton  May  1,  1879,  and  became  a  partner  of  Samuel  Brounty  in  the<;rocery  and  drug  trade,  and  they 
carry  a  stock  of  about  $2,000.  Mr.  Brekke  was  married  in  Chicago,  in  October,  1874,  to  Miss  Andrea 
Wedwickj  a  native  of  Norway,  born  Feb.  2,  1848,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1868 ;  they  have  two  chil- 
dren— Louisa  S.,  born  Oct.  10, 1875,  and  Martin  O.,  born  March  16, 1880.  They  are  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church.     Mr.  B.'s  father  is  a  sailor  in  Norway. 

SAHCEL.  BROUNTY,  of  the  firm  of  Brekke  &  Brounty,  druggists  and  grocers,  Clinton; 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  his  parents,  James  and  Elizabeth  Brounty, 
were  natives  of  Ohio,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847  and  settled  in  Pleasant  Springs,  where  Samuel  was 
born  in  1849,  and  where  his  mother  died  in  1850,  and  his  father  in  1855 ;  he  made  his  home  with  the 
neighbors  in  that  town  till  1864  ;  he  then  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  44th  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  with  the  Army  of  the 
I'ntomac  till  mustered  out  at  Madison  in  1865.  *In  1 868,  he  came  to  Clinton  and,  in  1876,  went  into  mer- 
chandising with  Chester  Tellefson ;  was  with  him  two  years,  then  began  business  for  himself  and  continued 
(hat  for  bne  year  ;  in  May,  1879,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Brekke.  He  was  married  in  1875,  to 
Mary  Anderson,  of  Christiana,  born  here  in  1850  ;  they  have  two  children — John  E.,  born  July  3,  1876. 
and  George,  born  Feb.  22,  1878.     They  arc  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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W.  H.  H.  COOX,  merchant  and  Postmaster,  Utica  ;  was  born  in  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1818  ; 
his  father,  Samuel  H.  Coon,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  and  his  mother,  Olive  Brown,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut ;  they  settled  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  died,  in  1840  ;  in  1845,  W.  H.  H.  came  to 
Wbconsin  and  bought  a  farm  of  320  acres,  in  Christiana,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  S.  Head,  and  also  three 
40-acre  tracts,  which  he  owned  individually  ;  he  came  with  his  family,  in  1846,  and  located  on  his  farm, 
where  he  devoted  his  time  to  agriculture  until  1877  ;  since  then,  to  merchandising.  He  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Town  Board.  He  was  married,  in  Brookfield,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  7, 1846,  to  Har- 
mina  C,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  (Cheesebrough)  Burdiok,  a  native  of  that  town ;  her  father 
was  born  and  died  there.  They  have  four  children  living — Fred  W.,  proprietor  of  the  Oconomowoo 
Journal;  Dayton  B.,  a  farmer  in  Christiana;  Ann  B.,  died  June  12,  1878;  Mary  Clarine  and  James 
H.     Mr.  Coon  owns  a  farm  of  230  acres.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church. 

SILAS  DOUBLED  AY,  farmer.  Sec.  1 ;  P.  0.  Cambridge  ;  was  born  in  Cortland  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  October,  1837,  and  spent  his  early  life  with  his  parents  on  a  farm  in  his  native  county,  till  about 
1850  ;  he  then,  with  them,  Charles  and  Jane  (Fairfield)  Doubleday,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  settled 
at  Whitewater,  Walworth  Co.,  on  a  farm,  where  his  father  died  in  1863,  and  where  his  mother  now 
resides ;  our  subject  made  his  home  with  his  parents  till  1860,  when  he  went  to  Colorado,  and  was  there 
Register  of  Deeds  of  Gilpin  County  for  five  years,  being  re-elected  for  four  successive  years ;  he  returned 
to  Wisconsin  in  1866  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Lake  Mills,  Jefierson  Co  ,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1869, 
bought  his  present  farm  of  101  acres  on  Sec.  1,  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  20  acres  on  Sec.  36,  Deer- 
field,  Dane  Co.,  and  180  acres  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  Jeiferson  Co.  Mr.  D.  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Town  Board  one  term.  He  was  married  in  Christiana,  in  June,  1866,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Rosanna  Pollock,  natives  of  Scotland,  who  came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  when  young ;  their  children 
are  Rosanna  J.  and  Robert  J.     Mrs.  Doubleday  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

«F.  C  DUX  DAS,  M.  D.,  Cambridge.  High  up  in  the  Northern  part  of  Norway,  in  the  district 
of  Helgoland,  Dr.  J.  0.  Dundas,  of  Cambridge,  was  born  in  1815 ;  he  is  the  last  of  eleven  children,  three 
living ;  his  father,  Isaac  George  Dundas,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  renowned  poet  and  Bishop,  Peter 
Dundas,  who  was  a  son  of  the  Scotlander,  Robert  Dundas,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  went  over  from 
Scotland  with  his  sister,  Maria  Dundas,  to  the  district  of  Heligoland,  in  Norway ;  the  Doctor's  father  was 
a  man  of  large  means,  including  islands,  vessels,  and  a  great  variety  of  personal  property  ;  he  was  also  a 
man  of  liberal  education  and  social  and  literary  tastes ;  he  was  generous  to  the  poor,  but  careless  of  his 
property,  and  lost  the  greater  portion  of  it ;  the  Doctor's  mother,  Cornelia  (Storm)  Dundas,  was  a  lady  of 
exemplary  character  and  strong  mental  qualities ;  she  was  careful,  economical  and  aflFectionate,  inspiring 
her  children  with  filial  reverence.  The  district  of  Helgoland  is  celebrated  in  the  old  Norwegian  sagas  as 
the  original  home  of  the  first  settlers  of  Norway.  The  common  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  that 
of  farming,  but  the  Doctor,  having  but  little  taste  for  agriculture,  went  to  the  city  of  Bergen  to  study 
medicine  and  surgery ;  he  remained  there  three  years,  and  went  thence  to  Christiania,  continuing  the  same 
studies  during  the  years  1837,  '38  and  '39  ;  thence  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  remaining  two  years  ;  thence 
to  Vienna  one  year  ;  he  was  examined  by  the  difierent  medical  faculties  in  the  University  of  Helsingfors, 
in  1844 ;  studied  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1845,  also  in  Dorpat  in  1844,  and  thence  went  to  Holland  to 
be  examined  for  the  Dutch  East  India  service ;  after  returning  from  Java  and  other  East  India  islands,  he 
attended  the  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  London  and  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospitals  in  the  year  1849  ; 
afterward  he  traveled  through  Europe,  visiting  many  medical  institutions  and  others  of  scientific  and  liter- 
ary character;  in  1850  or  1851,  he  sailed  from  Rotterdam,  Holland, in  the  English  emigrant  ship  North- 
umberland, as  a  surgeon,  for  New  York,  but  the  ship  foundered  ofi'  the  coast  of  France,  and  went  to 
pieces ;  he  lost  all  of  his  medicines  and  the  greater  part  of  his  instruments ;  he  subsequently  came  to  New 
York,  visited  the  hospitals,  made  the  acquaintance  of  several-  eminent  physicians,  and  finally  concluded  to 
travel  West,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  Norwegian  Consul  in  New  York,  he  visited  Wisconsin,  thence  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  thence  to  New  Orleans,  and,  returning  from  the  South,  he  visited  Chicago,  Buffalo  and  New 
York  City ;  he  remained  in  America  over  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Rotterdam,  Holland ;  he  obtained 
a  desirable  position  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Canton,  China,  and  made  the  voyage,  remi.ining  absent 
from  Europe  two  years,  after  which  he  again  returned  to  America  and  came  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  now 
resides,  practicing  medicine  and  surgery  with  great  success.  He  married  his  present  wife,  Malinda  (Tracy) 
Dundas,  some  years  ago,  and  has  two  promising  daughters.  The  Doctor  has  had  rare  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  of  science  and  of  the  world,  and  he  has  imj  ro7ed  these  opportunities  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  him  an  extended  fame  and  a  lucrative  practice.  The  Doctor's  political  sentiments  are  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the  American  Government,  and  hence  he  prefers  it  to  the 
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European  governments ;  he  believes  in  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  their  unrestricted  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  happiness  ;  he  believes  that  America  can  proudly  claim  that  she  is  the  home 
of  the  immigrant  and  the  asylum  of  the  exile;  in  her  ample  philaniliropy  she  embraces  all  nations,  and 
kindred  and  tongues,  and  knows  no  distinctions  except  those  which  do  equal  honor  to  the  head  and  to  the 
heart.     The  following  Unes  have  been  written  by  the  Doctor  in  honor  of  his  birth-place : 

THE    MOUNTAINS. 

In  the  northern  land,  where  the  pine  trees  grow 

And  the  eagle  soars  over  the  mountain, 
Where  the  sun  shines  bright  on  eternal  snow, 
And  the  i;;Uiciers  have  found  their  fountain, 
There  the  valleys  and  the  fjords, 
With  the  song  of  the  birds, 
Make  love  in  praise  of  the  mountain. 

In  the  northern  land,  the  flowers  and  birch 

Scent  sweelly  and  kiss  the  mountain; 
The  grasses  grow  fresh,  and  starling  and  lark 
In  rapture  adorn  the  mountain. 
Oh,  the  far-off  northern  land, 
With  the  sea  'round  its  si  rand, 
And  the  glory  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  Alpine  snow,  where  the  sunshines  glow 

And  the  ptarmigan  basks  in  the  sunlight. 
Where-  the  reindeer  browse  and  the  mosses  grow, 
And  the  color  flashes  in  the  north-light, 
There  the  heaven,  blue  and  clear, 
Shines  bright  through  the  air. 
And  enchants  the  northern  twilight. 

Oh,  the  northern  land,  with  its  mountains  grand, 

And  the  cataracts  flash  through  the  chasm. 
When  it  foams  and  sprouts,  and  thunders  aloud, 
And  the  mountain  re-echoes  the  fall. 

Then  the  storm  springs  from  the  north, 
Sweeps  the  sea  and  the  fjords, 
But  the  mountains  withstand  it  all. 

Then  the  summpr  short,  after  winter's  frost, 

Blushes  sweetly  in  summer-night's  dreams ; 
Over  hills  aloft  in  its  beauty  lost. 
Over  mountain  and  sweet-murm'ring  streams ; 
Then  the  primul*  and  the  rose 
In  summer-night's  repose. 
Embrace  the  mountain  in  their  dreams. 

OliE  ElililNGSOST,  farmer,  Sec.  33 ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1828,  and  came  with  his  par- 
ents, Elling  and  Carrie  Olson,  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1844,  and  settled  on  the  present  farm  of  168 
acres  which  Ole  now  owns.  He  was  married,  in  1856,  to  Lucrefia  Nelson,  a  native  of  Norway ;  they 
have  six  children — Thomas,  Carrie,  Elling,  Nels,  Bertha  and  Peter.  Mr.  Ellingson  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Town  Board  two  or  three  terms,  and  Assessor  two  terms ;  the  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

NICOIiAI  M.  ERDAIili,  farmer.  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0.  Nora ;  native  of  Norway  ;  born  Aug.  4, 
1828 ;  he  emigrated  with  his  parents,  Michael  and  Torbjor  Gullikson  Erdall,  to  Wisconsin,  in  1847, 
locating  at  first  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  Dane  Co.,  for  the  summer,  then  removed  to  Sec.  5,  town  of 
Christiana,  where  his  parents  afterward  died ;  he  has  a  farm  of  80  acres.  He  was  married  in  this  town 
in  July,  1858,  to  Betsey  Bryngelson,  native  of  Norway,  and  who  emigrated  with  her  parents  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1857.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  have  two  sons — Michael  and  Bertimus.  They  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  ^ 

H  END  RICK  J.  FADIUES,  farmer.  Sec.  3;  P.  0.  Cambridge;  born  in  this  town  in  April, 
1849';  his  parents,  John  H.  and  Anna  Fadnes,  emigrated  from  Norway  to  this  county  in  1846,  and 
settled  on  the  section  where  they  still  live,  and  where  our  subject  now  owns  a  farm  of  145  acres  on 
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Sees.  3  and  4.  Their  family  consisted  of  six  children,  of  whom  Hendriek  is  the  second,  and  was  married 
in  October,  1875,  to  Betsey  Johnson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  immigrated  to  this  country  in  1869  ;  their 
children  are  Anna,  Tilla  and  Sarah.     The  families  are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HENDRICK  O.  FADXES,  farmer.  Sec.  3  ;  P.  0.  Cambridge  ;  born  in  Norway,  in  July, 
1833;  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents,  Olo  H.  and  Susan  Fadnes,  in  1846,  and  settled  on 
this  section,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  now  owns  a  farm  of  185  acres  on  Sees.  3  and  4,  also  40  acres 
on  Sec.  34,  of  Deerfield.  He  was  married  in  this  town,  in  1857,  to  Anna  Anderson,  a  native  of  Norway, 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845  ;  their  children  are  Ole,  deceased  ;  Ole,  Alice,  Andrew,  Susan  C,  Knidt 
and  Martin,  who  are  now  living.     They  are  also  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

PETER  J.  FEDTLAIVD,  farmer,  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  Christiana;  born  in  Norway,  in  1822, 
and  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1856  ;  he  settled  first  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  and,  in  1863, 
located  on  his  present  farm  of  160  acres  on  Sees.  23  and  26.  He  was  married  in  Norway,  in  1848,  to 
Anna  Olson  ;  their  children  are  Johan  P.,  Ole  ;  Betsey,  now  the  wife  of  Nels  Hanson,  who  lives  in  Douglas 
Co.,  Minn  ;  Sena  and  Henrietta.     Mr.  F.  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHIV  M.  FRIEDEL,  proprietor  of  the  Cambridge  Hotel,  is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  born  July 
28,  1843  ;  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  emigrated  with  his  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth  Priedel,  to  America, 
and  settled,  in  1848,  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Hebron,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  where  his  parents  afterward 
died  ;  his  mother  about  1852,  and  his  father  in  the  spring  of  1868  ;  in  1858,  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  to  Mexico,  but  in  1861,  returned  to  Louisiana  and  there  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  4th  W.  V.  C, 
under  Col.  Payne,  serving  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  South,  until  mustered  out  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  June,  1865  ;  he  then  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  he  went  to  Black  Hawk 
Co.,  Iowa,  where  he  spent  the  summer  at  farming  ;  he  next  went  to  Chicago,  III.,  and  there  was  employed  in  a 
livery  stable  for  ten  months,  after  when  he  again  returned  to  Jefferson,  Wis.,  and  was  employed  as  engineer  in 
a  saw-mill  for  nine  years,  and,  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  stay  at  Jefferson,  was  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 
Fire  Company ;  he  purchased  the  Cambridge  Hotel  in  January,  1878,  and  enlarged  it  by  an  addition  26x40, 
making  thereby  a  house  with  thirteen  good  rooms,  and  in  May  following  he  took  charge  of  the  house,  and  has 
since  been  its  proprietor ;  the  house  has  good  accommodations,  and  has  a  bar  and  stable  connected  with  it.  Mr. 
Priedel  was  married  at  Jefferson,  Wis.,  Sept.  3, 1868,  to  Miss  N.  R.,  daughter  of  John  Martin  and  Elizabeth 
Miller,  a  native  of  that  city,  born  June  9,  1852.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  have  three  daughters — Emma  J.  B., 
born  April  13,  1871 ;  Anna  0.  Marcella,  born  Sept.  2,  1874,  and  Esther  A.  K.,  born  Oct.  24,  1879. 
They  also  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

LiEVI  GULL.IKSOX,  farmer.  Sec.  17 ;  P.  0.  Utica  ;  was  born  in  Norway  Sept.  19,  1830  ; 
he  came  with  his  parents,  GuUik  and  Anna  Halverson,  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  settled  with  them  on 
See.  5,  in  the  town  of  Albion,  and,  after  working  out  a  few  years,  in  185 1-,  he  bought  a  farm  of  80  acres 
on  Sec.  17,  and  40  acres  on  Sec.  16;  he  soon  began  improvements,  and  built  a  house  two  or  three  years» 
Uter,  and  settled  on  it,  and  has  since  made  it  his  home.  He  was  married,  in  1856,  to  Susan  Christopher- 
son,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin'  in  1843.  They  have  seven  children — Anna,  GruUiok 
(now  in  Red  River  Valley,  Dakota),  Christian,  Mary,  Betsey,  Julius-  and  Anna  ;  are  members  of  the 
Jjutheran  Church. 

HEIililOK  GUNDERSON,  farmer.  Sec.  28;  P.  0.  Christiana;  was  born  in  Norway  in 
1809 ;  he  emigrated  from  his  native  country  to  this  State  in  184li,  and  located  on  his  present  farm  of 
198}  acres,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  married  in  1845,  to  Mary  Leverson,  a  native  of  Norway, 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842  ;  their  children  are  Hellick,  Christie  and  Martha.  The  family  is  con- 
nected with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

STEPHEN  HAIGHT,  farmer.  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  Christiana ;  is  a  native  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. ; 
born  in  the  town  of  Koshkonong,  June  23, 1844.  His  father,  John  T.  Haight,  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
but  emigrated  to  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Koshkonong,  in  1835,  where  he  devo'ed 
his  time  to  farming  and  looking  after  the  land  interests  of  W.  0.  Walker,  Gov.  Davis  and  other  Eastern 
parties.  He  died  there  in  1853.  The  mother  of  our  subject,  Elizabeth  Holmes,  was  also  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  is  now  living  in  the  town  of  Koshkonong.  Mr.  Haight  spent  his  time  at  farming  in  Jefferson 
Co.  till  1874,  when  he  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  245  acres,  which  his  father  bought  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  this  county.  He  was  married  in  th?  town  of  Oakland,  Jefferson  Co.,  in  1874,  to  Miss  Ettie, 
daughter  of  Gideon  and  Mary  Ives,  early  settlers  of  that  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haight  have  two  sons — John 
T.  and  George  I. 
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GlIXDER  HABTSON,  farmer,  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Cambridge;  was  bora  in  Norway,  in  1823, 
and  came  witb  his  parents,  Kittil  and  Dagaa  Hanson,  to  Wisconsin  in  1843 ;  they  settled  first  in  the  town 
of  Muskego,  Waukesha  Co.,  whence,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  they  came  to  this  town  and  located  on  this 
section,  where  our  subject  has  since  resided,  and  now  has  a  farm  of  100  acres  on  Sees.  8  and  16.  His 
father  died  at  La  Crosse,  in  1878;  his  mother  now  lives  in  that  city.  He  was  married  in  1858  to  Tare 
Gunderson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  a  few  years  before  her  marriage  ; 
their  children  arc  Charles,  now  in  Minnesota ;  Carrie,  now  Mrs.  Andrew  0.  Severson,  who  lives  at  home ; 
she  has  one  daughter,  Tilla  E. ;  Grunder  W.,  Dena,  Jacob,  George  A.,  Henry,  Thea,  Gurena,  Alet  N.  and 
Anna  M.     Mr  H.  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OTTO  li.  HOLiliO,  farmer.  Sec.  35;  P.  0.  Christiana;  was  born  on  his  present  farm,  Feb.  8, 
1849.  His  parents,  Lars  and  Mary  Hollo,  came  from  Norway  in  1839,  and  were  compelled  to  stop  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  want  of  money ;  in  1840  went  to  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  and  in  1843  came  to  Dane  Co., 
town  of  Christiana,  and  located  on  Sec.  35.  His  mother  died  in  1871,  aged  69,  and  his  father  Oct.  15, 
1878.  Otto  L.  was  married  Jan.  2,  1874,  to  Agnes  Jergonson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1869 ;  they  have  two  children — Martin  C.  and  Alma.  Mr.  Hollo  now  owns  a  farm  of  80  acres 
where  he  lives,  and  40  acres  in  Jefierson  Co. ;  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

UTATHAX  H.  HUMPHREY,  farmer.  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Albion;  is  a  native  of  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  born  in  1823.  His  father,  Lemuel  Humphrey,  was  proprietor  of  the  Stephentown  Woolen 
Mills  of  that  county  for  many  years,  where  our  subject  spent  his  boyhood  till  17  years  old;  at  this  time 
the  family  was  removed  to  a  farm  in  Oneida  Co.,  and  for  three  years  he  devoted  his  time  to  agriculture 
there  ;  in  May,  1844,  they  immigrated  to  Wisconsin,  landing  in  Racine  ;  they  came  thence  to  Milton,  Rock 
Co.,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  that  place,  a  location  was  selected  on  iSec.  10,  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co., 
where  his  father  afterward  died,  in  June,  1876.  Our  subject  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  120  acres,  in 
1852,  and  has  since  made  it  his  home.  He  was  married  in  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  March  28,  1850,  to  Laura 
A.,  daughter  of  Isaac  Nefi",  a  native  of  Scott,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  she  died  in  1860,  leaving  one  daugh- 
ter— Mary,  now  the  wife  of  Stephen  P.  Saunders,  who  lives  on  this  section.  His  second  marriage  was  in 
1861,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Polly  Cottrell,  a  native  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  both  of  whom 
died  in  that  county ;  she  came  to  Wisconsin  about  1853.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

REV.  BENDIX  ING-EBRIGTSOX,  farmer.  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Cambridge;  is  a  native 
sf  Norway ;  born  in  1826  ;  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  and  located  on  his  present  farm  with  his 
parents,  Ingebright  and  Anna  Bendixson ;  his  mother  afterward  died  here ;  his  father  now  resides  with 
him,  and  is  87  years  old.  Our  subject  now  has  a  farm  of  153  acres  on  Sees.  14  and  15.  He  was  married 
in  Christiana,  in  1850,  to  Anna  Halverson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845  ;  she 
died  in  1854  or  1855,  leaving  two  children — Ingebrigt  Bendixson,  who  now  lives  on  See.  14,  and  owns  60 
acres  ;  Segre,  now  Mrs.  Andrew  Throuson,  and  lives  on  Sec.  15  of  this  town.  His  second  marriage  was 
in  1857,  to  Mary  Olson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854  ;  They  have  one  daughter 

Anna.     Mr.  Ingebrigtson  and  family  are  members  of  the  Norwegian  Methodist  Church  of  Cambridge, 

of  which  he  has  been  local  pastor  for  18  years. 

HAXS  C.  JACOBSOW,  farmer.  Sec.  10;  P.  0.  Cambridge;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1839, 
and  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  with  his  parents  in  1853;  they  located  in  the  town  of  Christiana,  where 
fchey  afterward  died.  Our  subject  settled  on  a  farm  on  Sec.  35,  town  of  Deerfield,  in  1863,  and  made 
that  his  home  till  1872,  when  he  bought  a  farm  of  239i  acres  on  Sec.  10,  town  of  Christiana,  and  40  acres 
on  Sec.  34,  town  of  Deerfield ;  he  has  since  resided  on  Sec.  10,  town  of  Christiana.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  I, 
49th  W.  V.  I.,  in  February,  1865,  under  Col.  Fellows,  of  Milwaukee,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the 
Army  of  the  West,  until  mustered  out  at  Benton  Barracks  in  October,  1865.  He  was  married,  in 
Christiana,  in  1872,  to  Miss  Johanna  Olson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  1870 ;  their 
children  are  Julia  and  Oscar.     Mr.  Jacobson  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  one  term. 

ANDREW  J OHNSOX,  retired  farmer.  Sees.  34  and  35;  P.  0.  Christiana;  was  born  in 
Norway  in  1807,  and  devoted  his  time  principally  to  farming  in  his  native  country  till  1846,  when,  with 
his  family,  he  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  on  Sees.  34  and  35,  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  Wis- 
consin; here  li-i  entered  160  acres  of  Government  land,  and  also  bought  80  acres  of  a  Swede  by  the  name 
of  John  E.  Winberg;  this  has  since  been  his  home.  He  was  married,  in  Norway,  in  1832,  to  Ma,ria 
Olson,  who  was  born  also  in  that  country  in  1807  ;  their  children  are  Jbhn  A.,  now  a  citizen  of  California ; 
Olivia,  now  the  wife  of  Mathew  Johnson,  of  Stoughton,  Wis. ;  Peter  N.,  who  was  born  in  Norway  in 
1 843  and  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  of  Christiana  several  terms,  and  Chairman  of  the  same  for 
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two  terms.  He  was  married,  in  1871,  to  Miss  Anna  Falkedahl,  a  native  of  Bergen,  Norway,  and  who 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1852  ;  they  have  five  children,  as  follows :  Amanda  M.,  Dianthe  C,  Arthur  F., 
Nora  and  Hulda.  Peter  N.  now  owns  335  acres  of  land,  240  of  which  lies  in  this  town  and  is  his  father's 
homestead;  the  remainder  lies  in  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  and  the  town  of  Sumner,  Jefferson  Co. ;  the  other 
members  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson's  family  are  Caroline  M.,  now  the  wife  of  Thomas  Carlson,  and  lives  at 
Oakland,  Cal. ;  and  Sena,  now  Mrs.  Ole  Lee,  of  Clinton,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  The  family  is  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

JOHN  E.  JOHNSON,  farmer,  Sec.  20';  P  0.  Utica;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1829  ;  he  emi- 
grated with  his  parents,  Erick  and  Martha  (Larsdatfcer)  Johnson,  to  America  in  1845  ;  they  first  settled 
on  Sec.  29,  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  his  father  entered  160  acres  and  made  their  home 
till  1865.  Our  subject  now  owns  a  farm  of  230  acres  on  Sees.  20  and  29,  and  has  lived  on  Sec.  20  since 
1865  ;  his  mother  died  in  1873 ;  his  father  now  lives  with  him.  John  E.  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town 
Board  for  several  terms,  and  ha.s  been  Chairman  of  the  same  for  six  or  seven  years ;  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  from  his  district  in  1869.  He  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Martha,  daughter 
of  Gesle  Hellikson  Venos,  a  native  of  Norway,  born  in  1842,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in 
1843 ;  their  children  are  Gele  M.,-  Ole,  John  M.,  Ingeborg  and  Hannah.  Mr.  Johnson  and  family  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

GISLA  JUBLSOX,  farmer,  Sec.  33;  P.  0.  Christiana;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1840,  and  in 
1842,  his  parents,  Jule  and  Anna  Gislason,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  settling  at  that  time  on  this  section, 
where  his  mother  afterward  died.  Our  subject  has  always  lived  on  this  section  ever  since  they  came  to 
Wisconsin  (except  four  years  spent  on  Sec.  34),  and  now  owns  a  farm  of  160  acres.  He  was  married,  in 
Cliristiana  in  1870,  to  Martha  Peterson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1869  ;  they  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

EVEN  KENSETH,  farmer.  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Cambridge;  born  in  Norway  in  1827,  and  came 
with  his  parents,  Tosten  E.  and  Agnettg.  Kenseth,  to  Wisconsin  in  1848  ;  they  settled  on  Sec.  11,  town 
of  Christiana,  where  his  father  afterward  died,  and  where  his  mother  now  lives.  Even  made  that  his 
home  till  1872,  when  he  bought  his  present  farm  of  171  acres  on  Sees.  2,  3  and  11,  and  has  since  resided 
on  this  section.  He  was  married  in  Christiana  in  1859,  to  Julia  Severson,  daughter  of  Sever  Paulson,  a 
native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852;  their  children  are  Alfred  (deceased),  EUena  J., 
Alfred,  Martin  and  Clara  M.  living,  and  Emma  (deceased).     Members  af  the  Lutheran  Church. 

MARTIN  KENSETH,  farmer,  Sees.  11  and  12 ;  P.  O.  Cambridge ;  born  in  Norway,  March 
2,  1834;  his  parents,  Tosten  E.  and  Agnetta  Kenseth,  emigrated  with  their  family  to  America  in  1848, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  arrived  in  the  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co. ;  they  stopped  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  town  of  Albion ;  then  bought  a  farm  on  Sees.  11  and  12,  of  Christiana,  of  which  our  subject  now  owns 
130  acres.  His  father  died  here  in  1873 ;  his  mother  now  resides  with  him  on  the  farm.  Martin  spent 
his  time  at  farming  till  1859,  when  he  crossed  the  plains,  via  Pike's  Peak,  to  California,  and  there  followed 
mining  and  various  kinds  of  employment  till  1864 ;  he  then  went  to  Idaho,  where  he  followed  mining 
principally  till  1871,  at  which  time  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Christiana,  and  has  since  been  managing 
his  farm.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JORUEN  KITTILSON,  farmer.  Sec.  15  ,  P.  O.  Cambridge;  born  in  Norway  in  the  fall  of 
1821,  and  in  1843  emigrated  with  his  parents,  Kittil  and  Degna  Hanson,  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  in  the 
town  of  Muskego,  Waukesha  Co.,  whence,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  they  removed  to  this  town  and  county ; 
he  settled  on  Sec.  15,  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  240  acres.  He  was  married  in  Christiana  in  1854,  to 
Anna  Erickson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844;  they  have  one  son — Kittil,  who 
was  born  in  1855  ;  now  has  a  farm  of  240  acres  on  Sec.  11.  Kittil  was  married  in  1872,  to  Lena  Holton, 
a  native  of  the  town  of  Christiana ;  born  in  1854,  and  they  have  three  children — George,  Albert  and 
Martin.     The  families  are  both  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

liEVI  KITTIIiSON,  farmer.  Sec.  20;  P.  0.  Utica;  born  in  Norway  in  1845,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  with  his  parents,  Kittil  and  Annie  Kittilson,  in  1 853,  and  located  in  the  town  of  York, 
Green  Co.,  Wis.,  where  his  father  died  in  1854.  In  1862,  Levi  and  his  mother  came  to  Christiana,  and 
settled  on  Sec.  20,  where  he  has  since  lived,  and  now  owns  a  farm  of  204  acres ;  his  mother  lives  with  him, 
and  is  78  years  old.  He  was  married  in  1865,  to  Annie  0.,  daughter  of  Ole  and  Ambjov  Holton,  a  native 
of  Christiana ;  born  Aug.  1,  1845,  probably  the  first  child  born  in  the  township  ;  her  parents  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1843 ;  her  father  was  a  teamster  between  the  lead  regions  and  Milwaukee,  and  was  stricken  with 
cholera,  and  died  at  Johnstown,  Kock  Co.,  in  1857  ;  her  mother  died  in  1876  ;  have  had  seven  children — 
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Carl  0.,  Andrea,  Albert  N.,  Barnard  G.,  Christian  0.  (deceased),  Christian  0.  (living)  and  Sophia  L. 
Mr.  Kittilson  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  two  years.  The  family 
are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  ^ 

CHRISTIAN  KNUDSOTV,  farmer,  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Christiana ;  born  in  Norway  in  1846  5 
he  spent  his  time  at  farming  in  that  country  till  1868,  when  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  at 
Bdgerton,  Rock  Co.,  where  he  worked  at  farming  and  tobacco  growing  fpr  three  years;  he  came  to  this 
town  in  1871,  and  worked  his  present  farm  of  120  acres  on  shares  till  1877,  when  he  bought  it.  He  was 
married  here  in  1876  to  Miss  Isabel,  daughter  of  David  and  Martha  Knudaon,  a  native  of  this  county; 
they  have  two  children — Matilda  R.  and  Herman  U.,  and  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HAIiVOR  liARSOX  KRAVIK,  farmer,  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  Christiana;  was  born  in  Nor- 
way in  1820,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  and  settled  on  Sec.  35,  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co., 
where  he  now  owns  240  acres,  and  89  acres  on  Sec.  25,  which  he  bought,  except  the  40  that  he  entered. 
He  was  married,  in  Christiana,  in  October,  1845,  to  Christie  Christopherson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and 
who  came  with  her  mother  to  Wisconsin  in  1842  ;  they  have  four  children — Lars  C,  who  now  lives  on 
Sec.  35 ;  Martin  C,  on  same  Sec.  36 ;  Ellen  C.  and  Maria  H.  Has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board 
several  terms.     The  family  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

AliGERlVOX  D.  liASHER,  farmer,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Christiana ;  son  of  Aaron  and  Susan 
Lasher;  was  born  Jan.  6, 1850;  his  parents  were  natives  of  the  State  of  New  York;  his  mother  from 
Albany,  and  his  father  from  Schoharie  Co.;  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on  a  farm  of  120  acres  in  June, 
1842,  which  his  father  entered  from  the  Government  in  the  town  of  Christiana,  where  he  made  it  his 
home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  April,  1880 ;  his  mother  died  December  18,  1869,  leaving  four 
children,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the  eldest,  and  with  his  brother  and  sister  owns  the  farm  of  140  acres, 
20  acres  on  Sec.  27. 

Olili  H.  liEE,  proprietor  of  the  Clinton  Grist-mill;  was  born  in  Oakland,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis., 
in  1847  ;  his  father  came  from  Norway  in  1843,  and  settled  in  Oakland,  where  he  was  afterward  married 
to  Miss  Ingeborg  Olson  ;  they  have  had  two  sons ;  Ole  H.  is  the  eldest;  his  brother,  Samuel  H.,  died  at 
the  age  of  7  ;  his  parents  came  to  the  town  of  Christiana  in  1865,  and  settled  on  a  farm  ;  in  1873,  Mr. 
Lee,  Ole  H,  and  Tostensen  Bros,  purchased  the  grist-mill  at  Clinton ;  they  afterward  bought  out  the 
Tostensen  Bros.'  interest  and  became  sole  proprietors  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee,  which  occurred  July 
27,  1880  ;  since  that  time,  Ole  H.  owns  and  runs  the  mill.  He  was  married,  in  Christiana,'  in  1871,  to 
Miss  Sina,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Maria  Johnson,  born  in  Christiana  in  1848  ;  they  have  three  chil- 
dren— Ingborg  M.,  Herman  W.  and  Samuel  A.  H.     Are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

li ARS  K.  1.IER,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Christiana ;  is  a  native  of  this  town ;  was  born  in 
1848 ;  his  father,  Knud  0.  Lier,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1818,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  set- 
tling at  that  time  upon  this  farm;  his  mother,  Anna  Larson,  also  came  from  Norway  in  1843,  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  Lier  here  in  1845,  Lars  K.  and  Eliza,  now  Mrs.  Ole  Gunnelson,  being  their  only  children. 
Our  subject  has  always  made  this  his  home,  and  now  has  a  farm  of  120  acres.  He  was  married,  in  this 
town,  in  1872,  to  Gunnel  Olson,  a  native  of  Oakland,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  born  in  1848  ;  they  have  one 
daughter,  Alma  Louisa,  and  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HEXDRICK  L..  LEIN,  farmer.  Sees.  35  and  36 ;  P.  0.  Christiana ;  was  born  in  1825,  in 
Norway,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  America  and  settled  on  Sec.  35,  town 
of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  his  father  entered  40  acres  and  made  that  his  home  till  he  died 
June  16,  1875,  at  the  age  of  84i  years;  his  mother  died  in  February,  1874,  aged  86  years,  leaving  two 
sons  and  one  daughter ;  Hendrick  L.,  being  the  second,  has  always  made  it  his  home  on  a  farm,  and  now 
owns  169  acres  on  Sees.  26,  35  and  36,  and  13  acres  in  Oakland,  Jefferson  Co.  ;  he  was  married  in  Chris- 
tiana, in  1851,  to  Miss  Gunnil,  daughter  of  Johanas  and  Eli  Nasset ;  they  have  ten  children — Lars  E., 
now  a  farmer  in  Minnesota  ;  George  A.,  a  harness-maker  of  Clinton  ;  Martin  J.,  Joseph  B,.,  Abel  E., 
Ella  M.,  Herman  0.,  Gustavus  T.,  Oscar  H.  and  Dedocia.     They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

A.  It.  liUND,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  harness,  etc.,  at  Cambridge ;  was  born  in  Norway  in 
1840  ;  he  emigrated  with  his  parents,  A.  J.  and  Mary  Lund,  to  America  in  1848,  and  located  at  Cambridge, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1850,  after  spending  some  time  in  New  York  City,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  in  Milwau- 
kee ;  his  father  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  but  devoted  his  time  to  merchandising  at  this  village  for  several 
years;  he  died  here  in  1878  at  the  age  of  75  years ;  his  mother  died  in  October,  1879,  at  the  age  of  68 
years.  Our  present  subject  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  20th  W.  V.  I.,  in  1862,  under  Col.  Pinkey,  of  Eipon,  and 
served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  West  till  1863,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  27th  W. 
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V.  I.,  when  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  served  as  such  until  he  was 
mustered  out  at  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  in  1865  ;  he  returned  then  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  to  Cambridge  ;  he 
engaged  in  distilling  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  for  a  year;  then  resumed  the  mercintile  business  wiih  his 
father  for  three  years ;  he  began  the  manufacture  of  harness  at  this  village  in  1870,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  at  the  business,  keeping  two  or  three  men  employed  most  of  the  time.  He  was  married  in  Mil- 
waukee, in  March,  1862,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  R.  and  Elizabeth  Reinertson,  a  native  of  Norway, 
who  came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1843  ;  their  children  are  George,  Albert,  Adolph,  Andrew, 
Josephine  and  Norman.     The  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

GILBERT  a.  IIOEIV,  farmer,  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  Christiana ;  is  a  native  of  Norway,  born  in 
February,  1849  ;  he  emigrated  with  his  parents,  Grulbrand  and  Brithe  Gulbrandsen  Moen,  to  America, 
and  settled  on  Sec.  32,  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  a  year  later,  they  removed  to  the  town  of 
Pleasant  Springs,  whence,  in  1867,  they  came  again  to  the  town  of  Christiana  and  settled  on  See.  24, 
where  he  now  owns  80  acres,  and  also  80  acres  on  Sec.  26  ;  his  parents  now  live  with  him.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  Christiana  in  1875,  to  Miss  Julia,  daughter  of  Ole  and  Julia  Hendrickson,  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
born  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  Jefferson  Co.,  in  1852 ;  they  have  two  children — Bertha  G.  and  George  O. 
They  are  also  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Moen  has  devoted  his  time  to  teaching  for  several 
winters. 

ALBERT  J.  JffASSET,  farmer.  Sees.  35  and  36  ;  P.  O.  Christiana  ;  was  born  in  Norway 
Dec.  30,  1833,  and  emigrated  with  his  parents,  Johanas  and  Ellen  Jensen,  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  and 
settled  on  Sees.  35  and  36  of  this  town,  where  his  father  entered  a  farm  and  where  he  has  since  made  it 
his  home;  his  mother  died  in  1852  ;  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  155  acres.  He  was  married  in  Christiana, 
in  1855,  to  Sarah  Ann  Larson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845  ;  she  died  in 
1875,Ueaving  eight  children — John,  Lars,  Mary  Ann  (who  died  in  July,  1880),  Gustav,  Hannah,  Adolph, 
Ellen  and  Josephine.  His  second  marriage  was  in  1879,  to  Mary  Johnson,  a  native  of  Norway ;  they 
have  one  son  (Abel),  and  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HALVER  NERISON,  farmer.  Sec.  18  ;  P.  0.  Utica  ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1829  ;  his 
parents  came  to  America  in  1844,  and,  in  August  of  that  year,  settled  on  Sec.  18,  town  of  Christiana,  and 
bought  a  claim  of  80  acres,  and  the  next  year  his  father  entered  40  acres,  which  he  improved  and  made  it 
his  home  until  his  death,  in  1874  ;  his  mother  died  in  1846  ;  Halver  has  now  a  farm  of  160  acres.  He 
has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  eight  or  nine  years.  He  was  married  in  Pleasant  Spring,  March  22, 1860,  to 
Martha  Howe,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  settled  in 
Pleasant  Springs ;  both  are  deceased ;  they  have  one  daughter — Ann.     Members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHX  C.  OHNSTAD,  farmer,  Sec.  16  ;  P.  O.  Christiana ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1828  ;  he 
followed  different  kinds  of  employment  till  1852,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  located  in  the  town  of 
Christiana  and  worked  as  a  farm  hand  ;  in  September,  1854,  went  into  the  pineries,  spending  four  winters 
at  that,  and  then  engaged  in  rafting  lumber  down  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis  ;  in  the  fall 
of  1857,  he  bought  a  farm  of  120  acres  on  Sec.  16,  Christiana,  and  20  in  Deerfield,  and  settled  then  on  the 
120  acres  in  Christiana,  where  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  farming  and  stock-raising.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1857,  to  Miss  Anna,  daughter  of  Brick  Johnson,  a  native  of  Norway,  born  in  1842,  and  came 
with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1845 ;  they  have  ten  children — Christian,  Martha  M  ,  Lena,  Anna, 
Erick  John,  Andrew,  Henry,  Peter  Otto,  Nina  and  Edward  T.  They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

TOSTEN  OLSOX  (deceased);  was  a  native  of  Norway,  born  at  Bjorland  Stavanger;  when 
a  young  man,  he  spent  five  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  of  his  native  country  as  mail-carrier  ; 
in  1824,  a  crew  of  fifty-two,  including  Mr.  Olson,  set  sail,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  a  small  sloop,  as  the 
first  emigrants  from  Norway  to  America,  and,  after  gliding  smoothly  over  the  "  ocean  waves  "  for  a  few 
days,  they  lost  their  course  and  sailed  far  to  the  south,  arriving  at  the  Island  of  Madeira ;  during  the  voy- 
age, they  partook  too  freely  of  a  cask  of  wine  which  they  found  floating  on  the  water,  and  on  nearing  the 
port  of  Portugal  they  neglected  to  show  any  colors  till  fired  upon  from  the  harbor ;  a  lady  of  the  crew, 
being  the  only  sober  one,  thought  the  cause  of  the  trouble  must  be  because  they  had  shown  no  flag,  and 
suddenly  hoisted  it,  when  the  firing  at  once  ceased ;  a  few  minutes  later,  the  Danish  Consul  and  two 
others  went  out  to  intercept  the  crew ;  finding  them  to  be  Norwegians,  and  the  first  to  emigrate,  he  invited 
them  to  dine  with  him,  which  they  gladly  accepted  ;  after  dinner,  he  addressed  them  for  a  short  time,  giv- 
ing them  courage  and  a  parting  advice,  and  again  got  their  sloop  directed  toward  America ;  after  a  fourteen 
weeks'  perilous  voyage,  they  reached  the  harbor  of  New  York  City  early  in  September,  1824,  having  added 
one  to  their  number  during  the  voyage,  a  girl  having  been  born  on  board  the  sloop  ;  none  of  the  crew 
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being  able  to  speak  or  understand  the  English  language,  they  found  great  difficulty  in  making  their  wants 
known,  but  finally  disposed  of  their  vessel  for  money  enough  to  take  them  to  New  Jersey,  where  they 
found  employment  at  cutting  timber ;  their  hardships  were  not  yet  ended ;  poverty  and  sickness  came 
upon  them  as  a  monster,  want  stared  them  sternly  in  the  face,  and  they  had  no  possible  means  of  alleviat- 
ing it  till  the  charity  of  the  good  Quakers  of  that  State  ministered  to  their  needs  till  health  was  again 
restored  to  all ;  Mr.  Olson  again  turned  his  course  Westward,  and,  later,  settled  in  Michigan,  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  shoemaker's  trade ;  moving  thence  to  Illinois,  he  entered  a  small  farm  near 
the  Fox  Kiver,  built  a  shanty  thereon,  and  for  a  time  prosperity  seemed  to  favor  and  reward  him  for  his  indus- 
try ;  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity  set  fire  to  the  prairie  grass,  which  burned  his  shanty  with  all  be  had  in  it,  but 
he  again  rebuilt,  and  made  his  home  there  for  several  years ;  in  1840,  Mr.  Olson,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Amund  Anderson,  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  entered  a  farm  of  80  acres  and  afterward  made 
his  home  most  of  the  time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  7, 1874.  He  was  married,  in  1844,  to  Gure 
Olson,  who,  with  six  children,  survive  him ;  the  children  are  as  follows :  Ole  Tostenson  (now  a  tobacco 
grower  at  Clinton,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.),  Morgan  Tostenson  (now  a  resident  of  Christiana,  Wis.),  Jacob  Tos- 
tenson, also  of  Dane  Co.),  Isabel  (now  Mrs.  Douglas  Hattley),  Lena  (who  married  0.  A.  Hoff),  and  Ann 
(now  Mrs.  William  Brownty,  of  Clinton,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.). 

CHRISTIAN  C  OliSOJf,  dry-goods  merchant,  Cambridge ;  is  a  native  of  Norway ;  born 
in  1854,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  at  the  age  of  10  years,  with  his  parents,  Ole  and  Ingeborg  Peter- 
son ;  they  settled,  in  1864,  in  the  town  of  Moscow,  Iowa  Co.,  where  his  parents  now  reside,  and  where  he 
spent  his  time  till  1867  ;  he  then  began  clerking  in  a  dry-goods  store  at  Monroe,  Green  Co.,  Wis., 
with  the  firm  of  Ball  &  Young,  but  soon  became  employed  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Gascott,  and  remained  with  him 
one  and  a  half  years  in  grocery  trade;  he  next  clerked  five  years  for  Mr.  B.  Chenoweth,  in  dry-goods 
trade,  at  that  place ;  and  in  March,  1876,  he  came  to  Cambridge,  Dane  Co.,  and,  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Hodges, 
began  merchandising  under  the  firm  name  of  Olson  &  Hodge,  which  lasted  two  years  ;  he  was  next  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  T.  Slagg  &  Co.,  and  in  November,  1879,  became  successor  to  the  last-named  firm.  He 
was  married  at  Warren,  111.,  in  September,  1878,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  John  W.  Force,  a  native  of" 
Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  born  in  May,  1860. 

KITTIIi  OI/SOX,  farmer,  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Christiana ;  born  in  Norway,  in  1816,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  farming  in  that  country  till  1853  ;  he  then  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and,  in  1856,  located 
on  his  present  farm,  where  he  now  owns  80  acres,  and  he  also  has  10  acres  of  timber  in  another  section 
in  this  town.  He  was  married  in  Norway,  in  1840,  to  Ambjor  Severson,  who  died  in  Christiana,  Wis.,  in 
1877.  His  second  marriage  was  Aug.  6,  1880,  to  Turena  Hanson,  a  native  of  Norway.  They  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

REV.  JACOB  A.  OTTESEN,  Sec.  20  ;  Pastor  of  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churches  of  Christiana,  Pleasant  Springs  and  Deerfield ;  is  a  native  of  Norway,  born  June  1, 1825 ;  his  father. 
Rev.  Otto  C.  Ottesen,  was  also  a  Lutheran  divine,  and  for  several  generations  his  ancestors  were  prominent 
ministers  in  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Norway  ;  our  subject  entered  the  college  of  Drammen  at  the  age  of  12 
years,  and  completed  his  college  course  there  in  1844 ;  he  soon  after  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Christiania,  and  graduated  from  the  same  in  1849,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
in  1852.  He  was  married  in  Norway  June  11,  1852,  to  Chatinca  Doederdsin  ;  on  July  7  following  they 
sailed  for  America,  where  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  at  Manitowoc, 
Wis. ;  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Synod  in  1853,  and  has  at  all  times  taken 
an  active  part  in  all  affairs  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  his  church ;  he  was  called,  in  1860,  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  churches  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Christiana  and  Deerfield,  Dane  Co.,  and  has  since  been  their 
regular  Pastor.  He  has  one  son.  Otto  C,  a  graduate  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  and  now  a  theological  student 
at  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary  of  Madison. 

THOIHAS  K.  POTTER,  proprietor  of  the  Cambridge  cheese-factory;  is  a  native  of  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  Wis. ;  born  in  the  town  of  Oakland  Oct.  11,  1855  ;  he  lived  with  his  parents  on  the  farm  in  his 
native  town  till  1871,  when  he  began  work  in  the  Excelsior  cheese-factory  of  Oakland,  under  Robert 
Roberts  ;  remaining  with  him  in  that  factory  for  two  years ;  he  was  next  employed  to  run  a  factory  for  Mr. 
Stephen  Paville  in  the  town  of  Lebanon,  Dodge  Co. ;  in  1875,  he  run  the  factory  at  Ft.  Atkinson  for  Olain, 
Gates  &  Co.,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1 876,  came  to  Cambridge,  bought  and  has  since  been  proprietor  of  this 
factory,  where  he  now  has  a  capacity  of  48,000  pounds  per  year.  Mr.  Potter  was  married,  in  August,  1878,  to 
Miss  Josephine,  daughter  of  John  and  M.  J.  Gates,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Oakland,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. ; 
they  have  one  son,  Cameron. 
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AMUND  A.  PKESCOTT,  general  merchant  at  Cambridge;  was  born  in  Norway  March  3, 
1823,  and  devoted  his  time  principally  to  farming  in  his  native  country  till  1844,  when  he  sailed  for 
America;  landing  in  New  York  City  in  August;  he  came  thence  to  Chicago,  where  he  spent  a  few  weeks, 
then  went  to  Michigan  pineries,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Muskegon,  where  he  found  employment  for  two 
summery  and  five  winters;  he  bought  a  farm  on  Sec.  3,  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  in  1849,  where  he 
afterward  devoted  his  time  to  agriculture  and  dealing  in  real  estate  for  many  years ;  he  came  to  Cambridge 
in  the  fall  of  1868,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  trade,  dealing  both  in  dry  goods  and  gro- 
ceries. He  was  married, in  Christiana,  Wis.,  in  1849,  to  Martha  A.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Norway ;  their 
children  are  Betsey,  Andrew,  who  now  lives  in  Iowa ;  Sarah,  Albert,  Emma,  Christina  and  Peter.  Mrs. 
Prescott  has  two  daughters  by  her  former  husband,  viz.,  Betsey,  now  the  wife  of  Nels  Stevens,  and  lives 
in  Buffalo  Co.,  Iowa ;  and  Maggie,  now  Mrs.  T.  C.  Lund,  of  Stoughton,  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prescott  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Olilj  li.  QIJAliEY,  farmer,  Sees.  9  and  10;  P.  0.  Cambridge;  a  native  of  Norway;  was  born 
in  1831,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents,  Lars  and  Betsey  Olson,  in  1850 ;  they  settled  on 
Sec.  9,  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  where  his  father  bought  a  farm  of  120  acres,  and  has  since  resided  on 
this  section.  The  mother  of  our  subject  died  in  January,  1880.  Mr.  Qualey  has  resided  on  this  section 
most  of  the  time  since  his  immigration  to  Wisconsin,  and  now  has  a  farm  of  287  acres  on  Sees.  4,  8,  9 
and  10.  He  was  married,  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  in  1857,  to  Betsey  Severspn,  a  native  of  Norway,  who 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845  ;  their  children  are  Louis  S.,  Anna  A.,  Betsey  M.  and  Sever  B.  Mr.  Q.  was 
a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  one  terra  ;  the  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OLE  ROIiFSON,  farmer,  Sec.  26  ;  P.  0.  Christiana;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1835  ;  he  is  the 
son  of  Gunsteen  and  Caren  S.  Rolfson,  natives  also  of  Norway;  the  former  born  in  1798,  and  the  latter 
Jan.  1,  1-800 ;  they  emigrated  as  a  family  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and  reached  the  town  of  Christiana,  Dane 
Co.,  Aug.  19  of  that  year;  they  settled  soon  after  their  arrival  on  Sec.  26,  where  his  father  died  Dec.  6, 
1873,  and  hb  mother  Aug.  11,  1880,  leaving  four  children,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the  third  ;  he  now 
owns  a  farm  of  120  acres  on  this  section.  He  was  married,  in  Christiana,  in  1857,  to  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Ole  Knudson,  who  came  with  his  family  to  Wisconsin  in  1840,  settling  then  in  Kacine  Co.,  and,  in  1843, 
they  came  to  the  town  of  Christiana,  where  her  mother  died  in  1844,  and  her  father  in  1860.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rolfson  have  eight  children,  as  follows :  B.  Gr.,  Caroline  C,  Berthina  0.,  Isabel  S.,  Theodore,  Julius 
G.,  Carl  Johan  and  Oscar  E. ;  the  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

GlJIiLICK  F.  SAUE,  farmer.  Sec.  2,  Christiana,  Sec.  35,  Deerfield  ;  P.  0.  Cambridge ;  was 
born  in  Norway,  Feb.  2,  1821,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Tosten  and  Anna  (Gullicksdatter)  Olson,  with 
whom  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1840,  and  landed  in  New  York  City  the  11th  day  of  August,  and  in 
Chicago  the  30th  day  of  the  same  month,  where  his  father  died  the  5th  day  of  October,  and  mother  the 
8th  of  October  following  their  arrival.  He  then,  an  orphan  boy,  in  June,  1842,  came  via  Racine, 
Milwaukee,  Whitewater  and  Fort  Atkinson,  to  the  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  entered 
114  acres  on  Sec.  2,  Christiana,  and  Sec.  35,  Deerfield,  and  bought  55  J  acres  on  Sec.  2,  of  Christiana ;  he 
now  owns  a  farm  of  1,000  acres  in  the  towns  of  Deerfield  and  Christiana.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Town  Board  for  several  terms.  He  was  married  in  Deerfield  in  June,  1844,  to  Diana  Torgeson,  a  native 
nf  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  brother  in  1843.  Their  children  are  Torger,  GuUick,  Ole 
and  Louis,  all  of  whom  are  at  home.     The  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

REV.  O.  M.  SAVIO,  Utica,  supply  Pastor  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Churches  in  the  towns 
of  Christiana,  Pleasant  Springs  and  Deerfield  ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1850.  He  graduated  from  the 
Normal  School  at  Tronkjim,  and  came  to  America  in  1873,  and  stopped  in  Minnesota.  He  graduated 
from  the  Lutheran  College  atDecorah,  Iowa,  in  1877,  and  was  ordained  at  Madison,  Wis.,  April  4,  1880, 
hy  the  President  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Norwegian  Synod.  He  came  as  supply  to  these  churches 
April  11,  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  the  regular  Pastor.  He  was  married  in  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn., 
July  12,  1880,  to  Augusta  Stakke,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Minnesota  when  only  three  years 
of  age. 

OAVID  W.  SCOBIE,  manufacturer  of  wagons,  carriages  and  agricultural  implements, 
Cambridge;  our  subject  is  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Jane  Scobie,  and  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1842.  At 
the  age  of  10  years  he,  with  his  parents,  emigrated  to  America,  and  located  at  Cambridge,  Dane  Co.,  Wis., 
whence,  after  a  short  stay,  they  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  0-ikland,  Jefferson  Co.,  whore  his  parents 
lived  till  1868;  and  th-i  removed  to  Marquette  Co.,  Wis.,  where  his  father  died  Feb.  20,  1873.  His 
mother  mw  resides  in  this  village.     Mr.  Sobie  enteriiJ  upon  his  apprenticeship  at  the  blacksmith's  trade 
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at  this  place  in  1862,  but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  29th  W.  T.  I.,  under  Col. 
Gill,  and  served  with  his  regiment,  under  Colonels  Gill,  Green  and  Hancock,  in  the  Army  of  the  West  and 
South  till  mustered  out  at  Shreveport,  La.,  and  discharged  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  July,  1865  ;  he  then  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Oakland,  and  after  a  short  time  re-entered  upon  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Adam 
Wilson,  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  in  1868  he  came  to  Cambridge,  and  established  himself  in  business,  then 
with  limited  means  and  a  limited  capacity,  which  he  has  gradually  increased  till  he  now  gives  employ- 
ment to  seven  men  during  the  summer  months  and  twelve  during  the  winter  months,  and  manufactures 
about  250  Flexible  harrows,  of  which  he  is  the  patentee  ;  the  number  of  carriages  and  wagons  manufac- 
tured yearly  are  proportionally  less,  as  he  makes  a  specialty  of  the  harrows.  From  all  his  sales 
he  receives  annually  about  $7,000.  He  was  married  at  Cambridge,  Wis.,  in  1869,  to  Miss  Rosanna, 
daughter  of  James  N.  Kennedy,  a  native  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  born  in  the  town  of  Oakland,  in  1849. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scobie  have  three  children — Dora  J.,  Mary  B.  and  James  A.  The  family  is  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

MOISS  S  JURSEW,  farmer.  Sec.  13 ;  P.  0.  Cambridge  ;  was  born  in  Norway  Dec.  27,  1834  ; 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1854,  and  arrived  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  4th  day  of  July  of  that  year;  he 
went  thence  to  Whitewater,  and  then  to  Stoughton,  Wis.,  and  lastly  came  to  his  cousin  John  E.  John- 
son's, in  the  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.  ;  after  spending  nine  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Johnson  and 
others,  he  bought,  in  1862,  his  present  farm  of  160  acres,  and  has  since  made  this  his  home.  He  was 
married,  in  November,  1862,  to  Lucinda  Knudtson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1860; 
their  children  are — Martha  M.,  Severt  M.  and  Albert  C.  Mr.  S.  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church. 

ANDREW  SWAN,  farmer,  Sec.  6 ;  is  a  native  of  Norway;  was  born  in  1834,  and  emi- 
grated with  his  parents,  S.  and  Dagna  Swan,  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  reaching  the  town  of  Pleasant 
Springs,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  October  of  that  year ;  settled  on  Sec.  12,  where  he  resided  until  1856 ;  he 
then  located  on  his  present  farm  of  150i  acres,  80  of  which  lie  in  Sec.  1  of  Pleasant  Springs,  the  remain- 
der in  Sec.  6  of  Christiana.  He  was  married,  in  1856,  to  Julia  Knudson ;  she  was  a  daughter  of  Iver 
and  Anna  Gilderhuus,  with  whom  she  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan  have  six  children 
— Edward  D.,  Anna  M.,  George  S.,  Ida  C,  Oscar  C.  and  Gustav  A.  They  are  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church. 

KITTIJL  KITTILSOJT  TEIGSETH,  farmer.  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Utica;  he  is  a  native  of 
Norway,  and  was  born  in  1829 ;  he  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1846,  and  settled  with  his  parents  on 
this  section  ;  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  200  acres,  which  lies  on  Sees.  16,  32  and  33.  He  was  married,  in 
this  town,  in  1858,  to  Anna  Ashlackson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  died  in  1861  ;  his  second  marriage 
was  in  1862,  to  Christie  Hellickson,  a  native  also  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853 ;  theii 
children  are — Andrew,  Betsey  and  Henry.     Mr.  T.  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

CHEISTER  TELLiEFSElV,  merchant,  Clinton  ;  he  was  born  in  Norway  in  1821,  and  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  spent  one  year,  and  in  1844  returned  to  Norway;  in  1846,  came  with  his  parents, 
Tellef  and  Hage  (Christiansen)  Olson,  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  in  Christiana,  where  his  mother  died  in 
1850  ;  his  father  died  in  1865.  Cliester  began  clerking  in  a  store  for  Warner  Earll  at  Clinton,  in  1848, 
and  remained  with  him  one  year,  when  he  went  to  Cambridge  and  clerked  two  years  for  David  Davidsen ; 
then  bought  Mr.  Davidsen's  stock  and  removed  it  to  Clinton,  and  has  since  been  merchandising  here.  He 
has  been  Town  Treasurer ;  since  1870,  has  also  been  Postmaster.  He  was  married,  in  Christiana,  in  1851, 
to  Miss  Hage  Osmendson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1S44  ;  they  have  nine  children 
— Serena,  now  Mrs.  John  Halversen;  of  Clinton  ;  Anna,  now  Mrs.  Ole  Mathison,  and  lives  in  Clinton  ; 
Charles,  married  ;  Theodore,  Louisa,  Hannah,  Amelia,  Henry  and  Ellen.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

HELLICK  O.  TEXliEY,  farmer,  Sec.  17 ;  P.  0.  Utica  ;  native  of  Norway ;  born  Nov.  18, 
1843.  At  the  age  of  10  years,  he  came  with  his  parents,  Ole  and  Ingeborg  Texley,  to  Wisconsin ;  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Christiana,  in  August  of  that  year,  he  came  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Gulbrand  Gul- 
brandson,  on  Sec.  17,  where  he  has  since  resided ;  his  father  died  the  fall  after  their  arrival ;  his  uncle, 
July  7,  1880 ;  his  mother  still  lives  in  this  town.  Our  subject  owns  a  farm  of  120  acres,  and  has  been 
Assessor  of  the  town  for  six  consecutive  years.  He  was  married  in  November,  1877,  to  Anna  S.,  daughter 
of  Stephen  and  Ingeborg  Egre,  a  native  of  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  born  in  the  town  of  Christiana  in  September, 
1857  ;  they  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OliE  THOSTENSON,  tobacco-grower,  Clinton;  P.  0.  Christiana;  was  born 'in  the  town  of 
Albion,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1844;  his  father,  Tosten  Olson,  was  one  of  the  first  Norwegian  emigrants  to 
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America,  sailing  in  a  small  sloop  from  that  country  in  1824 ;  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Albion,  on  a  farm, 
in  1840,  where  our  subject  was  born,  and  spent  his  time  tUl  1860  ;  he  then  enlisted  in  Co.  K,  3d  W.  V.  I., 
in  the  three-months  service,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  returned  to  his  home,  and,  in  the  fall  of 
1861,  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  15th  W.  V.  I.,  under  Col.  Hans  Hage ;  he  was  promoted,  in  1862,  to  Second 
Sergeant  of  his  company,  and  as  such  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  8tone  River,  Perryville,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga  and  others ;  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1864,  his  regiment  was  with  Sherman  as  far  as  Atlanta,  when  they  were  sent 
back  to  intercept  Hood  at  Nashville,  and  on  the  return  he  was  taken  sick  and  placed  in  the  hospital  at 
Chattanooga,  but  was  afterward  transferred  to  Hospital  No.  3,  at  Nashville,  whence,  after  examination,  he 
was  sent  to  the  General  Hospital  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  later  still,  he  was  transferred  to  Mound  City,  111.,  and 
thence  to  the  Medical  Hospital  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  while  there  his  term  of  service  expired,  and  he  had 
regained  sufficient  health  to  be  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  15,  1865  ;  he  then 
returned  to  Albion  and  spent  the  summer  at  home,  but,  Dec.  10,  1865,  he  left  for  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
where  he  was  employed  to  drive  a  six-ox  team  from  that  city  to  Ft.  Union,  N.  M,,  then  engaged  in  haul- 
ing Grovernment  provisions  between  those  points ;  they  got  as  far  as  the  Amboy  Crossing,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  were  there  "  snowed  in,"  and  all  were  discharged  but  himself  and  three  others,  who  were  kept 
to  care  for  the  teams ;  April  10,  1866,  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  reached  Ft.  Union  the  15th  day 
of  May  following,  after  which  he  returned  to  Leavenworth,  and  was  there  employed  by  a  stage  company 
to  drive  between  Manhattan,  Kan.,  and  Denver,  Col.,  and  in  whose  employ  he  remained  till  December; 
after  spending  the  winter  in  Denver,  he  was  again  employed  by  the  stage  company,  and  sent  with  a  drove 
of  horses  and  mules  to  Ft.  C.  M.  Smith,  W.  T.,  whence  he  went  via  Cheyenne  to  Laramie  City,  W.  T., 
and  was  there  employed  as  foreman  to  run  railroad  ties  down  the  Big  Laramie  from  the  mountains  to  Laramie 
City,  and  while  the  river  was  frozen  over  he  was  sent  by  this  company  to  inspect  wood  at  Peabody  Station, 
Utah,  and 'in  the  spring  of  1868  he  resumed  work  on  the  Big  Laramie ;  he  went,  in  the  autumn  of  1868, 
to  Ft.  Laramie,  and  spent  the  winter  with  a  ranchman  by  the  name  of  Jule  Coffee,  and  in  July,  1869,  he 
returned  again  to  his  home  in  Wisconsin  and  engaged  in  growing  tobacco,  principally,  till  1874,  though  he 
spent  the  winter  of  1872  at  select  school,  Chicago;  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  he  was  employed  to  travel 
with  a  dramatic  troupe  through  Southern  and  Central  Minnesota  and  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  after  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  that  way  he  came  home  again  for  a  short  time,  when  he  soon  returned  to  Minnesota,  and 
was  sent  by  Sheriff  J.  R.  Harris,  of  McCauleyville,  up  the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  hunt  an  escaped 
prisoner;  he  went  as  far  as  Ft.  Grarry,  Canada;  returning  then  to  his  home  in  Albion,  he  removed  in 
1877  to  Clinton,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  tobacco  culture ;  his  mother  now  lives  with  him. 

AlWDREW  THROXSON,  farmer,  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  Cambridge;  is  a  native  of  Dane  Co., 
Wis. ;  born  in  the  town  of  Albion,  in  1848  ;  his  parents,  Tosten  and  Caroline  Thronson,  emigrated  from 
Norway  and  settled  in  that  town  in  1843,  where  his  father  afterward  died  ;  his  mother  died  in  the  town  of 
Christiana,  in  1871.  Our  subject  was  married  in  this  town,  in  1872,  to  Sarah  Ingebrightson,  a  native  of 
this  town ;  their  children  are  Sophia,  Benda  A.  and  Mary  B.  The  family  is  connected  with  the  Norwe- 
gian Methodist  Church.     Mr.  Thronson  has  a  farm  of  120  acres. 

JiEIaS  TOKttUSOW  (HOIiTEN),  farmer,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Utica;  born  in  Norway  in  1824, 
and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849,  and  settled  in  Christiana;  in  1868,  he  located  on  his  present  farm,  where  he 
now  lives,  consisting  of  240  acres  on  Sees.  21  and  28.  He  was  married,  in  1852,  to  Ambjor  Olson,  a  native  of 
Norway,  who  died  in  1875,  leaving  five  children — Ole  Olson  and  Anna  Olson,  by  her  previous  marriage ; 
Olena,  now  Mrs.  Kittil  Hanson,  living  in  this  town  ;  M.  Serena,  now 'Mrs.  Martin  Lawson,  living  in  Chris- 
tiana, and  Betsey  T.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Carrie  Smithback,  nee  Olson,  in  1879  ;  she  had  three 
children  by  Mr.  Smithback  ;  she  had  four  children  by  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Johnson,  as  follows :  Ole, 
Christopher,  Betsey  and  Albert.     The  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HELLICK  TOSTETVSON,  farmer.  Sec.  28;  P.  0.  Christiana;  is  a  native  of  Dane  Co.; 
born  in  this  town  ;  his  parents,  Tosten  and  Christie  Leverson,  emigrated  from  Norway  to  this  county  and 
town  in  1842,  and  located  on  this  farm,  where  hisfather  died  in  1857  ;  his  mother  still  resides  with  him 
on  the  farm  ;  the  family  consisted  of  four  children,  as  follows :  Grunder  ;  Hellick,  our  subject,  who  now 
owns  198i  acres  on  Sec.  28  ;  Martha  and  Anna.     They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OUNBTEL  OLS$EN  VINDE»,  deceased ;  was  born  in  Norway,  in  1810,  and  died  in  1845  ; 
he  was  brought  up  as  a  farmer's  son.  After  his  marriage  to  Gure  Peterson,  they  sailed,  in  1838,  for  the 
United  States,  landing  in  New  York  City ;  from  there  they  found  their  way  to  La  Salle  Co.  111.,  and,  in 
1840,  came  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  where  he  and  Jernund  Kundtson  procured  an  Indian  canoe  and  sailed  up  the 
Rock  River  to  the  Koshkonong,  and  up  the  creek  by  the  same  name  till  he  reached  Sec  26,  Christiana — 
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probably  the  first  man  in  tbe  town.  He  claimed  200  acres  and  settled  on  Sec.  35,  where  he  made  his 
home  until  his  death.  He  left  the  following  children :  Betsey,  born  in  1840,  deceased  ;  Ole  Gunnelson, 
born  Feb.  6,  1842,  now  living  on  Sec.  35,  and  has  120  acres  of  land ;  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Lisa 
Rundtson ;  she  was  born  in  Christiana ;  they  have  four  children — Gustave,  Annette,  Peter  and  Jens ; 
Mrs.  Vindeg  died  in  1853.     The  family  were  all  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JEWS  PETERSOX  WEHUUS,  farmer.  Sees.  35  and  36  ;  P.  0.  Christiana;  was  bom 
in  Norway  in  1814,  and  came  to  America  in  1842,  and  settled  on  his  farm  on  Sec.  35,  of  this  town,  where 
he  has  since  lived ;  he  was  married  in  Christiana,  in  1862,  to  Gertrude  Jansen,  a  native  of  Norway,  and 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1861 ;  they  have  two  children — Christie  and  Gure.  The  family  are  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  owns  a  farm  of  110  acres. 
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AXDREW  ANDERSON,  farmer,  Sec.  2  ;  P.  O.Christiana;  was  born  in  this  town  in  1846; 
his  father,  Amund  Anderson,  was  born  in  Norway  in  1806,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1836,  stopping 
a  few  years  in  La  Salle  Co.,  111. ;  in  1840,  he  came  to  the  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  on 
Sec.  2,  as  one  of  its  first  settlers  ;  he  then  entered  a  farm  of  100  acres,  and  has  since  made  it  his  home. 
Andrew,  our  subject,  made  his  home  with  his  parents  until  his  marriage,  in  1869,  to  Sarah  Hendrickson,  a 
native  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. ;  he  then  settled  on  a  farm  of  40  acres,  which  is  a  portion  of  his  father's 
original  entry ;  they  have  three  children,  viz. :  Alfred,  Oscar  and  Isabel.  Mr.  and "  Mrs.  Anderson  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

EBEN  AXDERSOIV,  farmer,  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1816;  he 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854,  and  settled  on  Sec.  7,  town  of  Albion,  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  138 
acres;  he  was  married  in  Norway  in  1844,  to  Julia  Halverson;  their  children  are  Ole,  Andrew,  now  in 
Iowa ;  Halver,  in  Iowa  also ;  Gunder,  Anna,  now  the  wife  of  Fredrick  Fredrickson,  who  lives  at  Stough- 
ton, Wis. ;  Ingebor,  now  Mrs.  Louis  Peterson,  who  lives  in  Minnesota;  and  Betsey.  Mr.  Anderson's 
family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHIV  ANDERSON  (SUBA),   farmer,  Sec.  6;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway  in 

,  and  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1844;  he  then  located  his  claim  on  Sec.  6,  Albion,  then  80 

acres,  which  he  began  to  improve  about  two  years  later  ;  he  now  owns  120  acres ;  his  parents,  Osmund 
and  Sarah  Johnson,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852,  and  two  years  later  removed  to  Minnesota,  where  his 
father  afterwards  died,  and  where  his  mother  now  resides.  Our  subject  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board 
one  term.  He  was  married,  in  the  town  of  Christiana  in  1847,  to  Gunvor  Johnson,  a  native  of  Norway, 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843  ;  their  children  are  Asmund  J.,  Sarah  and  Betsey  J.  Mr.  S.  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OliE  O.  ANDERSON,  farmer,  Sec.  4  ;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  born  in  Norway,  in  1825  ;  he  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  began  working  for  farmers  in  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  and  vicinity,  till  he  could  pay 
a  debt  incurred  by  his  emigration  to  America  ;  three  years  later,  he  found  himself  able  to  buy  a  claim  to 
80  acres  of  land  on  See.  4,  for  which  he  paid  $360  ;  he  now  owns  360  acres  on  Sees.  4  and  9.  He  was 
married  in  Albion  in  December,  1851,  to  Julia  Peterson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1845  ;  their  children  are  Susan,  now  the  wife  of  0.  N.  Bosness,  who  lives  in  Pofe  Co.,  Minn. ;  Sophia, 
Mrs.  Martin  Mason,  of  Egerton,  Wis. ;  Nicholas,  Andrew,  Peter,  Maria,  Henry,  Martin,  Joseph,  Eliza- 
beth, John  and  Olive.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  are  members  of  the  Lutheran'  Church. 

SERN  E.  ANDERSON,  farmer.  Sec.  2  ;  P.  0.  Christiana ;  is  a  native  of  Albion,  Dane 
Co.,  Wis. ;  born  in  1848  ;  his  parents,  Amund  and  Isabel  Anderson,  who  emigrated  from  Norway  to 
La  Salle  Co.,  111.,  in  1836,  and  to  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1840,  where  they  still  reside.  S.  B.  has 
always  made  his  home  with  his  parents,  and  now  owns  a  farm  of  60  acrts  on  Sec.  2  of  this  town.  He  was 
married,  in  1874,  to  Helen  Mathison,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  in  1867  ;  their 
children  are  John  A.  and  Josephine  A.  •   Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHN  D.  B.  ANDREWS,  farmer.  Sees.  9  and  10  ;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  born  in  Norway,  in 
1845,  and  came  with  his  parents;* Andrew  and  Bertha  Anderson,  to  Wisconsin,  in  1849,  and  settled  on 
Sec.  9,  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  where  his  father  bought  a  farm  of  160  acres,  of  which  our  subject  now 
owns  120  acres  ;  his  father  died  here  in  1873  ;  his  mother  died  July  11,  1873,  leaving  four  children,  of 
whom  he  is  the  youngest. 
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JOHN  S.  BCIiLIS,  farmer,  Sec.  13 ;  P.  0.  Edgarton ;  is  a  native  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  ; 
born  in  the  town  of  Chatham  in  1816;  his  father,  Robert  BuUis,  was  of  Holland  Dutch  descent,  and  was 
born  in  Columbia  Co. ;  his  mother,  Mercy  Son,  was  a  native  also  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  had  a  family 
of  five  children,  two  girls  and  three  boys,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  next  to  the  oldest,  and  all  were 
born  in  New  York,  two  in  Columbia,  and  three  in  Rensselaer  Co.  ;  three  of  them  are  now  living  ;  they 
afterward  removed  to  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  later  to  Washington  Co.,  where  his  father  worked  at  the 
blacksmith's  trade,  having  previously  followed  that  in  other  counties ;  in  August,  1842,  his  father,  with  his 
two  sons,  John  S.  and  Edwin,  and  his  son-in-law,  Giles  Eggleston,  and  their  families,  emigrated  to  Wiscon- 
sin, and  settled  in  the  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  where  they  entered  land,  his  father  and  brother  on  Sec. 
23,  and  he  entered  211  acres  on  Sec.  13,  which  has  since  been  his  home;  his  father  worked  at  black- 
smithing  at  Milton  during  that  winter,  and,  in  1843,  began  the  trade  in  Albion,  which  he  afterward  car- 
ried on  for  several  years  ;  he  died  July  10,  1850  ;  his  mother  died  April  2,  1847.  John  S.  has  devoted 
his  time  wholly  to  farming  in  Wisconsin,  though  he  worked  at  the  manufacture  of  satinet  in  New  York 
from  the  age  of  15  years  till  he  came  West  in  1842.  He  was  married  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April 
10,  1839,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Clawson)  Groesbeck,  nee  Berry,  a  native  of  Pitts- 
town,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  she  died  in  Albion,  Wis.,  Dec.  23,  1843,  leaving  two  children,  viz.,  David 
H.  S.,  born  Sept.  19,  1840,  and  died  May  4,  1844  ;  Hellena,  born  Nov.  7,  1842,  also  deceased.  His 
second  marriage  was  July  3,  1844,  to  E valine  Groesbeck,  a  sister  to  his  firtt  wife  ;  she  died  in  Albion 
Nov.  15,  1849,  leaving  two  children — Robert  L.,  born  July  2,  1845,  and  who  was  married  Nov.  9,  1876, 
to  Delphene,  daughter  of  L.  and  Elizabeth  Davis,  and  now  lives  on  the  farm  ;  Phebe  M.,  born  Feb.  14,, 
1848,  now  Mrs.  George  A.  Higday,  of  Evansville,  Wis.  His  third  marriage  was  Jan.  1,  1851,  to  Ann 
M.  Prime,  nee  Hurd,  daughter  of  Zenas  Hurd,  a  native  of  New  York  ;  sh^  died  April  6, 1866.  Though 
Mr.  BuUis  has  never  connected  himself  with  any  church,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  aiding  the 
Methodist  Episcopals  in  this  town  in  an  early  day,  acting  as  Steward  for  them  for  several  years. 

JOB  BUNTING,  farmer,  Sec.  13 ;  P.  0.  Bussyville ;  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in 
1823';  son  of  George  and  Mary  Bunting;  parents  both  deceased  ;  they  died  in  England  ;  Job  followed 
brick-making  and  various  kinds  of  business  till  1844,  when, -with  his  brother  George,  he  started  for  the 
United  States,  coming  to  Wisconsin  and  locating  in  the  town  of  Albion,  and  settling  on  40  acres  on  Sec. 
3.  He  was  married  in  Albion,  Wis.,  in  1847,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Noble,  a  native  of 
Derbyshire,  England,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844;  they  have  had  six  children — Alice  (now  Mrs. 
David  Wititt,  who  lives  in  Jefferson  Co.),  Anna  Salina  (now  Mrs.  Henry  Abbott,  who  lives  in  Albion), 
Isaac  C.  (now  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Brown,  and  lives  on  the  farm),  Sarah  Ann  (died  in  December,  1879), 
Joseph,  Elizabeth  and  Amos  G.  In  1850,  Mr.  Bunting  moved  to  Janesville  and  followed  teaming  for 
three  years,  and,  in  1853,  he  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  100  acres.  Membsrs  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

ETHAN  L.  BURDICK,  Albion;  was  born  in  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1829,  and  cume 
to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents,  Samuel  P.  and  Mary  Burdick,  in  1849,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Fulton, 
near  Koshkonong  Lake,  Rook  Co.,  Wis.,  on  a  farm  of  270  acres,  part  of  which  was  in  Dane  Co.;  in  1857, 
he  came  to  Albion  Center,  his  pirents  moving  there  a  year  or  two  before  ;  hebegan  merchandising  at  this 
place,  which  he  continued  until  April,  1880,  when  he  went  to  Florida,  where  he  is  at  present,  and  is  engaged 
in  lumbering,  running  a  saw-mill,  etc.,  leaving  the  store  in  Albion  in  charge  of  his  son.  Mr.  Burdick  was 
married  at  Newmarket,  N.  J.,  in  1853,  to  Ann  F.,  daughter  of  Reuben  F.  and  Sarah  F.  Randolph,  a 
native  of  that  place  ;  she  died  July  21,  1879,  leaving  one  son — Randolph  T.,  born  July  31,  1855,  now  a 
merchant  of  Albion.  He  was  married,  Deo.  24,  1878,  to  Julia  E.,  diughter  of  William  Osborn,  of  Mil- 
ton, Wis.     A  member  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church.     Was  Postmaster  for  a  number  of  years. 

BENJAMIN  BUS.SEY,  farmer.  Sec.  15;  P.  O.  Albion;  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  October,  1820  ;  his  father,  Benjamin  Bussey,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  farmer,  Benjamin,  Jr., 
working  on  the  farm  with  him  until  1845,  when  he  sailed  from  Hull  for  America,  and  landed  in  Quubec 
six  weeks  and  two  days  later,  and  came,  via  Montreal,  Niagara  and  Buffalo,  to  Milwaukee,  and  reached  the 
town  of  Albion  June  8,  1845,  and  settled  on  his  present  farnj,  which  his  brother  entered ;  he  now  owns 
360  acres.  He  was  married  in  Albion,  in  1853,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  North,  a  native  of  England, 
and  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  parents  about  1846 ;  they  have  seven  children — John  (at  home),  Su-an- 
iij'h  (now  the  wife  of  Alfred  Abbott,  who  lives  in  Dakota),  William,  Frank,  Helen,  George  and  Ezra. 
Members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

SAAIIIEIi  CLARKE,  farmer.  Sec.  15  ;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  was  the  first  Englishman  to  settle  in 
this  town;  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1822  ;  son  of  James  and  Judith  A.  Clarke. 
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Mr.  Clarke  c^me  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  July  4,  1842,  coming  direct  to  Wisconsin,  locating  in 
Albion  and  settling  on  his  present  farm ;  he  now  owns  80  acres  ;  his  parents  joined  him  six  years  later, 
and  made  their  home  with  him  until  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  Oct.  26, 1869,  aged  72  years  ; 
his  mother  is  still  living,  and  resides  on  the  farm.  Mr.  0.  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  twelve  years, 
member  of  the  Town  Board  for  two  terms,  and  Town  Treasurer  one  term.  He  was  married  in  Albion,  in 
1845,  to  Ruth  Marsden,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  England,  who  came  with  her  parents,  Samuel  and  Ann 
Marsden,  in  1844,  to  Wisconsin  ;  her  father  died  Feb.  5, 1863  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  have  two  daughters 
— ^Sarah  Louisa  (now  Mrs.  James  Whittet,  living  in  the  town  of  Sumner,  Jefferson  Co.)  and  Martha. 
Members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church. 

HENRir  C.  COON,  farmer.  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  was  born  in  the-town  of  Wirt,  Allegany 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1835;  came  with  his  parents,  Jonathan  and  Martha  Coon,  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and 
settled  on  his  present  farm  of  120  acres,  where  his  father  died  in  1850 ;  his  mother  still  lives  with  him, 
and  is  74  years  old  ;  he  has  always  lived  on  the  farm.  Has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  one  term, 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace  two  or  three  terms.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church.  His 
sister  Miranda  is  also'  a  member  of  this  church,  and  lives  with  him. 

LiORENZO  COON,  retired  farmer;  P.  0.  Albion  Center;  was  born  in  Alfred,  Allegany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1818  ;  his  parents,  Klisha  and  Sylvia  Stillman  Coon,  were  natives  of  Rhode  Island,  but  removed 
to  Berlin,  Rensselaer  Co.,  where  they  were  married,  and  afterward  settled  in  Alfred,  where  Lorenzo  was 
born  ;  he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Alfred,  but  spent  his  time  principally  at  farming  near  town 
until  1842,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  June  of  that  year,  and  entered  a  farm  of  80  acres  in  Sec.  27, 
town  of  Albion,  made  a  few  improvements  and  spent  two  years  in  this  vicinity  ;  then  returning  to  New 
York,  he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Alfred  for  nearly  four  years,  then  again  removing  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1847,  where  he  worked  on  his  farm,  and  after  two  or  three  years  settled  on  the  same,  where  he 
remnined  until  1879,  when  he  rented  his  farm  and  removed  to  the  village  of  Albion.  He  was  married  in 
the  town  of  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  to  Bmiline,  daughter  of  Ezikiel  and  Clarrisa  Lanphear  Sanders,  a 
native  of  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  her  parents  were  natives  of  Rhude  Island ;  they  have  three  dau<^hters 
— Elmira  P.,  now  the  wife  of  Albert  C.  Burdick,  who  lives  in  Albion  ;  Viola  S.,  now  the  wife  of  Thomas 
J.  Burdick,  and  living  in  Alfred,  N.  Y. ;  Sylvia  M.,  now  Mrs.  Randolph  B.  Thomas,  who  lives  in  the  town 
of  Albion.  Neither  Mr.  Coon  nor  any  member  of  his  family  uses  tobacco  in  any  form.  He  and  his  family 
are  members  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church. 

R.  E.  CRESSOX,  farmer.  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Albion ;  was  born  in  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1847  ; 
his  parents,  George  and  Sarah  Cresson,  were  natives  of  Broome  Co.,  and  still  live  there.  R.  B.  went  as 
Captain's  waiter  with  Capt.  John  Garcey,  of  2d  Division,  20th  Army  Corps,  and  was  his  Orderly  when 
he  became  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  1863,  and  then  Army  of  the  Cumberland  ;  came 
to  Albion  in  1865.  Went  into  the  army  from  Broome  Co.,  in  1862  ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  was  with  the  oiily  division  that  went  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

BARTON  EDWARDli$,  farmer,  village  of  Albion  ;  R  0.  Albion;  was  born  in  Washington,  Co.,, 
B.  I.,  May  24,  1816  ;  his  father,  Daniel  Edwards,  was  born  in  that  county  July  13, 1757,  and  when  about 
20  years  old,  as  was  the  custom  with  young  men  in  that  vicinity  of  those  days,  was  employed  on  the  island 
of  Rhode  Island  during  hay  harvest ;  the  man  for  whom  he  worked  began  asking  him  a  few  weeks  before 
the  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  attend  at  Newport ;  the  young  man  gave  eva- 
sive or  negative  answers  to  the  repeated  questions,  till  the  old  gentleman  proposed  to  pay  him  wages  if  he 
would  go,  and  also  proposed  that  he  hitch  the  oxen  to  the  cart  and  take  the  women,  while  he  himself  would 
walk ;  the  young  man  accepted  the  proposition  ;  contrast  then  and  now.  In  1835,  the  Edwards  family 
removed  to  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  the  father  of  our  subject  lived  a  somewhat  retired  life,  but  he 
began  work  at  the  wagon-maker's  trade  at  the  age  of  20  years,  and  devoted  his  time  to  that  in  the  summer, 
and  followed  teaching  during  the  winter  principally,  till  1842  ;  he  then  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  and  located 
on  a  farm  of  120  acres,  in  the  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  followed  farming  till  1849;  he  next 
removed  to  Janesville,  and  there  followed  the  cabinet-maker's  trade  for  nine  years  ;  in  1858,  he  returned 
to  Albion,  bought  a  small  farm,  and  has  singe  devoted  his  time  to  agriculture  and  the  carpenter's  trade,  also 
making  a  specialty  of  collections,  and  transfers  of  real  estate.  He  has  been  Town  Clerk  and  a  member 
of  the  Town  Board  one  term  each,  Notary  Public  eight  years,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  nineteen  years. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  married  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,in  1839,  to  Deidamia,  daughter  of  Alpheus  and  Abby 
S.  Greene,  a  native  of  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. ;  she  died  in  1872,  leaving  two  chil(^ren — A.  Addie,  now  the  wife 
of  George  P.  Torrey,  and  lives  in  Boston,  and  Arthur  W.,  now  a  druggist  of  New  York  City.  His  second 
marriage  was  in  Nov.  5,  1873,  to  Elizabeth  Dunn,  nee  Randolph,  a  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  Ran- 
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dolph,  a  native  of  New  Market,  N.  J. ;  her  mother  now  lives  with  them,  and  is  81  years  old.  Mrs. 
Edwards  has  two  children  by  her  first  marriage — Gertrude  Dunham,  now  Mrs.  Buten,  of  Milton  Junc- 
tion, Wis. ;  Alfred  S.  Dunham,  a  farmer  of  Milton,  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  are  members  of  the  Seventh- 
day  Baptist  Church. 

HOLIVEB  HOIiTOX  GUIilKSOX,  farmer,  Sees.  5  and  6;  P.  0.  Utica;  born  in  Nor- 
way in  1823 ;  emigrated  to  America  in  1846,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm,  where  he  now  owns  160 
acres.  He  was  married  in  Albion,  Wis.,  in  1852,  to  Isabel  Olson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1847 ;  their  daughters  are  nine,  as  follows :  Annie,  Rauhel  M.,  now  the  wife  of  Andrew 
Brectson,  and  lives  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs ;  Julia,  now  Mrs.  John  Bjornson,  and  lives  in  the 
town  of  Christiana ;  Olena,  Isabel,  Helena,  Etta,  Josephina  and  Tena.  The  family  is  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

EDWARD  GUNDERSON,  farmer,  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  born  in  Norway  in  1835 ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1870,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  he 
bought  his  present  farm  of  116  acres.  He  was  married  in  Norway  in  1857  to  Esther  Grunderson,  who 
died  there  in  1869,  leaving  two  sons — Gilbert  and  Gunder,  who  now  reside  with  their  father.  Mr.  G.  and 
sons  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

SAMUEL  HAIili,  farmer.  See.  14;  P.  0.  Albion;  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1818; 
son  of  Henry  aud  Ann  Hall,  also  natives  of  Derbyshire ;  devoted  his  time  to  farming  in  England  until 
1845,  when  he  and  his  brother  George,  then  a  young  man,  sailed  from  Liverpool  April  28  of  that  year, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  days  landed  in  New  York  City ;  came  immediately  to  Wisconsin,  locating  in 
Albion,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  100  acres,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He  was  married  in 
England,  Dec.  25,  1843,  to  Sarah  Unwin ;  she  died  in  Albion  in  1865,  leaving  no  family ;  married  his 
present  wife  in  Albion,  April  18,  1866 ;  her  maiden  name  was  Ann  Wright,  daughter  of  William  and 
Martha  Wright,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  and  came  with  her  parents  to  Albion  in  1844,  where  her  mother 
died ;  her  father  went  to  California  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  have  two  children — 
Martha  A.  and  George  W.  H.     Members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church. 

C.  R.  HEAD,  M.  D.,  alopathic  physician  and  surgeon,  Albion ;  is  a  native  of  Allegany  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Solomon  Head,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  at  his  father's  death,  hired  quite  a 
"  landed  estate  in  the  Susquehanna  River  country,  but  lost  it  all  through  litigation  and  the  attempt  to  settle 
up  his  affairs.  He  afterward  settled  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  there  devoted  his  time  to  the  mechanic's 
trade  for  a  term  of  years;  later  still,  he  removed  to  Alfred,  Allegany  Co.,  where  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Coon,  and  raised  a  family  of  six  children,  of  whom  the  Doctor  is  the  third,  and  was  born  in  1821.  The 
family  removed  to  Milton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1839  ;  but  the  Doctor  spent  the  winters  of  1839-40,  in  Pul- 
ton Co.,  III.,  and,  in  the  following  summer,  rejoined  his  father's  family  at  Milton.  He  devoted  his  time  to 
teaching  during  the  winters  of  1841-42,  1842-43,  at  Foster's  Ferry,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.     In  the  spring  of 

1843,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Alfred  Academy,  now  University,  in 

1844,  and,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  academy,  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  a  doctor's  office  at 
Alfred  Center.  Soon  after  leaving  the  academy,  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1844,  entered  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  New  York  City.  He  returned  to 
Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1845,  and  began  at  once  to  improve  a  farm  which  he  had  entered  in  July, 
1841.  While  chopping  in  the  woods  one  day,  a  man  came  in  great  haste  for  him  to  visit  a  sick  man  near 
Koshkonong,  and  from  that  day  he  was  compelled  to  continue  the  practice  without  being  able  to  return  to 
the  college  till  1847,  there  being  at  one  time  seventy-two  cases  of  fever  under  his  care  in  1846,  compelling 
him  at  one  time  to  ride  five  days  and  nights  without  sleeping.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1848,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Albion. 
He  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  Board  of  Enrollment  for  the  Second  Congressional  District  in 
1863,  and  held  that  position  till  August,  i865.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Assembly  in  1853; 
re-elected  in  1855,  and  in  1862,  was  returned  a  third  time  to  the  House.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Albion  Seminary  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pen- 
sion Surgeons,  located  at  Madison.  He  was  married  at  Albion,  in  1854,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Rachel  Potter,  a  native  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848 ;  they  have  two 
sons — Louis  R.,  now  a  student  at  the  State  University,  and  Mark  A.,  a  student  at  the  Albion  Academy. 

MARTISr  Jj.  HOLIiO,  farmer,  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Christiana;  was  born  in  Muskego,  Racine 
Co.,  Wis.,  in  184£  ;  his  parents,  Lars  J.  and  Mary  Hollo,  came  from  Norway  to  America  in  1839,  and  to 
Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1840,  and  to  Dane  Co.  in  1843,  and  settled  in  Christiana,  where  they  afterward  died. 
He  was  married  in  1865,  to-Mary  Hansen,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852  ;  they  have 
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had  three  children — Mcna  M.,  Hannah,  deceased,  and  Emma.     He  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  211 
acres  in  1867. 

LEMUEL  O.  HUMPHREY,  farmer,  Sec.  10;  P.  O.  Albion;  waaborn  in  Kensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  September,  1827.  His  father,  Lemuel  Humphrey,  was  also  a  native  of  this  county,  and  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Stephentown  Woolen  Factory  for  twenty-five  years,  his  three  sons  being  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness with  him.  In  1841  they  settled  in  the  town  of  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  farmed  till  1844,  when 
they  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  on  Sec.  10,  and  built  a  log  house,  which  yet  stands,  and  entered  160 
acres  and  followed  farming.  His  father  died  in  June  14, 1876.  His  mother,  Abigail  Rose,  died  in  Albion, 
in  1872.  Mr.  Lemuel  0.  has  been  Town  Treasurer  one  term ;  Assessor  one  term  ;  Chairman  of  Town 
Board  four  terms;  also  side  Supervisor  several  terms;  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1871.  He  was 
married  in  Albion,  Wis.,  Oot.  1854,  to  Mary  F.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Day,  natives  of  Han- 
cock, Ma.ss. ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  parents  in  1846  ;  they  have  had  three  children — Harlow,  de- 
ceased; Hubert,  now  at  home  ;  Mary  J.,  died  in  1878,  ^ged  13  years.  Owns  a  farm  of  244  acres.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

RUFUS  P.  HIJMPHBEY,  deceased ;  was  bom  in  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Lemuel 
Humphrey,  was  proprietor  of  the  Stephentown  Woolen  Mills  for  many  years,  and  he  spent  most  of  his 
earlier  life  at  work  in  the  factory  with  him.  In  1841  they  removed  to  the  town  of  Vernon,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  whence,  in  1844,  they  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  In  1854  Mr.  Humphrey  settled  on  his  farm 
on  Sec.  3,  town  of  Albion,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
Feb.  1,  1877.  He  was  married  in  the  town  of  Christiana,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  Oct.  22, 1850,  to  Lucy,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Day,  a  native  of  Hancock,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. ;  born  July  26, 1824,  and  died  March  16, 1879, 
leaving  one  son — Henry,  who  was  born  on  this  farm,  on  Sec.  3,  town  of  Albion,  Nov.  24,  1852.  He  was 
married  Sept.  6,  1874,  to  Miss  Susan  B.,  daughter  of  Theodore  N.  and  Susan  M.  Crandall,  a  native  of 
Westerly,  R.  I. ;  born  in  1856.  Her  mother,  Susan  M.  Chase,  was  born  March  15,  1815,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Crandall  Oct.  31,  1839;  she  died  Oct.  14,  1856,  leaving  four  children,  of  whom  she  was  the 
youngest,  and  was  only  9  weeks  old  at  the  time  of  her  mother's  death  ;  she  was  then  taken  to  live  with  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  0.  P.  Saunders,  and  with  her  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1866. 

HALVER  JACOBSON,  farmer,  Sec.  12,  P.  0.  Busseyville;  was  born  in  Norway,  Feb. 
14,  1829  ;  and  is  the  son  of  Jacob  Halverson.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
landed  in  Quebec,  then  came  to  Milton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  and  spent  the  summer  at  farm  labor  for  J.  Grood- 
rioh,  and  in  the  fall  made  his  first  trip  to  Albion,  but  again  returned  to  Milton  and  continued  working  by 
the  month  for  farmers  ;  also  spent  one  year  at  Whitewater  in  a  brick-yard.  In  1855,  came  to  Albion 
again  and  worked  his  present  farm  of  80  acres  on  shares  for  one  and  a  half  years,  then  bought  it,  and  has 
since  been  farming  and  raising  tobacco  quite  extensively  for  twelve  years.  He  now  owns  100  acres,  and  also 
owns  160  acres  in  Kossuth  Co.,  Iowa.  Was  married  in  November,  1855,  to  Hannah  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Norway,  born  in  1846,  and  came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1844.  Have  nine  children — Jacob  M., 
Matilda  Gr.,  now  Mrs.  John  Tolifsen,  and  lives  in  Stoughton  ;  John  E.,  Mary  M.,  Caroline  C,  Osena  N., 
Henry  N.,  Hannah  E.  and  Julius  T.     Members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

ANDREW  JOHNSOlllf,  farmer.  Sec.  5,  P.  0.  Utioa:  was  born  in  this  town  in  1857  ;  his 
parents,  Asle  and  Mary  Johnson,  emigrated  from  Norway  to  Wisconsin  in  1849,  and  located  on  this  farm, 
where  they  still  reside.  Andrew  and  his  brother  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  Albion  in  1851, 
now  own  the  farm  of  142  acres.  Thomas  was  married  July  10,  1879,  to  Betsey  Peterson,  a  native  of 
Norway.  They  have  one  daughter,  Martha.  Their  father  was  born  in  1812,  and  their  mother  in  1828, 
and  raised  a  family  of  four  sons,  the  two  above  named  and  Ole,  who  now  lives  in  Dakota,  John,  now  a 
resident  of  Edgerton,  Wis.     The  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

THOMAS  LANGWORTHY,  farmer.  Sec.  23,  P.  0.  Albion ;  was  born  in  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  May,  1828;  his  father,  Nathan,  and  Lucy  A.  (Dye)  Langworthy,  were  also  natives  of  New 
York.  Father  and  himself  spent  their  time  in  farming  in  New  York  until  1866,  when,  with  his  family 
Thomas  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  155  acres.  He  was  married  in 
Madison,  N.  Y.,  in  1857,  to  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Elniathan  and  Mariah  Clark.  They  have  five 
children — Alice,  the  wife  of  Prof.  Theodore  Comolien,  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  FrankUn,  Angelica,  Cora 
and  Clara.     Are  members  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church.     Member  of  the  Town  Board  one  term. 

LEWIS  O.  LEMf,  farmer,  Sec.  11,  P.  0.  Busseyville;  was  born  in  the  ^town  of  Albion, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  May  8, 1846  ;  son  of  Ole  0.  and  Ture  Lein,  natives  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wis- 
consin about  the  year  1841 ;  his  parents  were  married  in  Dane  Co.,  in  the  fall   of  1843,   and   settled   on 
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Sec.  11,  wbore  his  father  entered  a  farm  of  120  acres  ;  he  died  in  the  fall  of  1851.  Lewis  0.  spent  his 
time  on  the  farm  until  about  1869  ;  he  spent  five  or  six  years  in  traveling  through  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Iowa  and  Illinois  ;  in  1876  he  settled  on  the  farm,  of  60  acres  on  Sec.  11,  and  has  since  de- 
voted his  time  to  farming.  He  was  married  in  Steele  Co.,  Minn.,  in  March,  1876,  to  Betsey  Olson, 
daughter  of  Ole  and  Betsey  Rude.  They  have  two  children — Oscar  and  Josephene.  Mr.  Lein  merchan- 
dised in  Owatonna,  Steele  Co.,  Minn.,  one  year.     Are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

THOMAS  L,.  LiEIN,  farmer.  Sec.  12 ;  P.  0.  Busseyville ;  was  born  in  Albion,  Oct.  11,  1854 ; 
son  of  Lars  T.  and  Ture  Lein,  who  were  early  settlers  in  this  town ;  his  mother  came  from  Norway  in 
1842,  and  his  father  in  1853  ;  he  lived  on  Sec.  11  till  1868,  when  he,  with  his  parents,  came  to  Sec.  12, 
where  he  now  owns  120  acres  in  Sees.  11  and  12,  and  20  acres  in  the  town  of  Sumner,  Jeiferson  Co. 
Thomas  was  married  in  November,  1879,  to  Mary  Kittleson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1870  ;  they  have  one  daughter — Tilda  Betsina.     They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HENRY  MARSDEN,  farmer,  Sec.  Il  ;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Marsden, 
natives  of  Derbyshire,  England,  who  came  to  America  in  1844,  to  Wisconsin  same  year,  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Albion,  on  Sec.  11,  where  he  entered  a  farm  of  480  acres,  and  afterward  added,  until,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  left  an  estate  of  677  acres ;  his  death  occurred  Feb.  5,  1863  ;  the  mother  is  still  living, 
and  is  84  years  of  age.  Henry  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1832  ;  is  a  graduate  from  Bailey  & 
Lincoln's  Business  Commercial  College,  in  1857  ;  for  three  years  he  spent  his  time  farming  in  summer  and 
teaching  in  winter;  took  up  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  in  1859,  and  followed  it  for  about  eighteen  years  in 
connection  with  farming.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  two  terms,  one  of  the  terms 
he  was  Chairman,  Assessor,  etc.  He  was  married,  in  1861,  to  Miss  Margaret  C,  daughter  of  James  and 
Margaret  Whittet,  natives  of  Scotland,  aod  came  to  America  with  her  parents  in  1850  ;  they  have  four 
children — James  C,  Maggie,  Arthur  and  John  M.  They  are  members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church. 

JOB  MARSDEN,  farmer.  Sees.  11  and  14 ;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
in  1830,  came  with  his  parents,  Samuel  A.  and  Ann  Marsden,  to  America  in  September,  1844,  and  settled 
on  Sec.  11,  town  of  Albion,  where  his  father  died  Feb.  5,  1863;  his  mother  is  still  living.  He  was 
married  in  Albion,  in  1855,  to  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Mathew  and  Mary  Marsden,  natives  of  Derbyshire, 
England,  who  came  to  America  in  1833,  and  settled  in  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  111.,  where  her  father  died ;  her 
mother  and  herself  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1855  ;  they  have  two  children — Malissa  M.,  now  Mrs.  Walter 
Vickers,  who  lives  in  Albion,  and  Aimer  E.,  at  home.  Owns  a  farm  of  115  J  acres.  They  are  members  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church. 

SAMUEIi  MARSDBX,  proprietor  of  Old  Tobacco  plantation,  located  on  Sec.  11  -,  P.  0. 
Albion  ■  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1841  ;  his  father,  the  Eev.  Samuel  Marsden,  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  that  shire,  and  came  with  his  family  to  America  in  1844,*and  reached  Albion  Sept.  15,  and  settled 
on  his  present  farm,  where  he  followed  farming  and  local  preaching  ;  he  died  Feb.  5,  1863  ;  his  mother  is 
still  living  and  resides  with  her  son.  Mr.  Marsden  was  married,  June  7,  1863,  to  Miss  Jeannette  5L, 
daughter  of  James  Calder,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  parents  when 
young  ;  the  result  of  this  union  has  been  seven  children — Annie  K.,  Emma  J.,  Lucy  A.,  Joseph  W., 
Margaret  I.,  Lillie  J.  M.,  Jonathan  S.  Qwns  a  farm  of  236i  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  11  ;  discovered  lend 
on  his  farm  in  1873  ;  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise  tobacco  in  this  town.  Are  members  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Church. 

DANIEL  MAXSON,  farmer.  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Albion ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Berlin, 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1801 ;  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  J.  and  Martha  Sanders  Maxson,  natives  of 
Hhode  Island,  both  deaf  and  dumb ;  Mr.  Maxson  removed  to  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1821,  and  fol- 
lowed farming  there  till  1849,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  located  in  the  town  of  Albion  ;  he  now 
owns  80  acres.  He  was  married,  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1826,  to  Susan  Minor,  a  native  of  Petcr.i- 
burg,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.;  she  died  July  26,  1879  ;  there  are  two  children  living — Mariette,  now  Mrs. 
B.  C.  Hall,  and  lives  in  this  town ;  Lyman  H.,  married  to  Caroline  S#arthout,  and  lives  on  the  farm. 
They  are  members  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church. 

JIARTIN  NELSON,  farmer,  Sec.  10 ;  P.  0.  Albion ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1850 ;  came 
to  America  in  1870,  and  settled  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  He  was  married,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  to  Mrs. 
Helen,  widow  of  Ole  Olson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850;  she  was  married  to 
Ole  Olson,  who  died  in  1869,  leaving  her  with  three  children,  viz.,  Even,  Christian  and  Salina.  She  has 
«.  farm  of  110  acres  on  Sees.  3,  4,  9  and  10.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 
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K.  E.  OLSON,  farmer,  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  lie  was  born  in  this  town  Deo.  18,  1847;  his 
parents,  Even  and  Sarah  Olson,  emigrated  from  Norway  in  1843,  and  settled  on  Sec.  10,  town  of  Albion, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  his  father  died  in  1870  ;  his  mother  resides  with  him  on  the  farm  of  125  acres, 
which  he  owns,  on  Sees.  9  and  10.  He  was  married,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  to  Christiana  Frysland,  a 
native  of  Rook  Co.,  Wis.,  born  in  August,  1848  ;  their  children  are — Serena  C,  Rudina  J.,  Edward  C, 
Caroline  L.,  Mary  and  Anna  H.     Mr.  Olson  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

KUND  OSMONSON,  farmer,  Sec.  10 ;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  he  was  born  in  Norway  in  1812,  and 
came  to  Wisaonsin  in  1843,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  80  acres  on  Sees.  9  and  10  of  Albion. 
He  was  married,  in  Wisconsin,  in  1851,  to  Ann  Martinson,  who  came  from  Norway  in  1844.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Osmonson  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

PAUL  PALiHITEB,  farmer.  Sec.  17;  P.  0.  Albion;  was  born  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  24,  1819  ;  his  parents,  Jonathan  and  Margaret  Palmiter,  were  natives  of  Rhode  Island,  but  removed 
when  young  to  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  they  were  afterward  married,  and  then  settled  at  Alfred, 
Allegany  Co.,  where  they  afterward  died.  Paul,  our  subject,  emigrated  from  Alfred  to  Wisconsin  in 
1841,  reaching  Milton,  Rock  Co.,  Sept.  12,  where  he  followed  "  working  out  "  till  1843  ;  he  then  came  to 
the  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  and  worked  for  Uncle  Adin  Burdiok  till  1845,  when  he  settled  on  his 
present  farm,  and  has  since  made  it  his  home ;  he  now  owns  240  acres.  He  was  married  in  Rock  Co., 
Wis.,  in  1847,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Benjamin,  a  native  of  Alfred;  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  their 
children  are  Blverton  and  James  Orville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmiter  are  members  of  the  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tist Church.  / 

STEPHEN  R.  POTTER,  farmer.  Sec.  16 ;  P.  0.  Albion ;  was  born  in  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1826,  and  is  the  son  of  Deacon  Joseph  A.  and  Rachel  Potter,  who  came  to  Albion,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  in  1848.  Mr.  Potter  spent  h;s  earlier  life  at  farming  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  having  removed  to  that 
county  when  10  years  old  ;  when  16  years  of  age,  he  began  clerking  for  his  brother  at  State  Bridge,  which 
he  continued  during  the  summer  seasons,  but  spending  his  winters  at  school ;  in  1849,  he  emigrated  to 
Wisconsin,  and  in  1851  settled  on  his  present  location,  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  165  acres.  Mr. 
Potter  has  been  elected  to  the  offices  of  Town  Clerk,  Treasurer,  and  Town  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Albion  Seminary  for  seventeen  years.  He  was  married  in  Albion,  in  1850,  to 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Duty  J.  and  Mary  Gr.  Green,  a  native  of  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  who  came  with 
her  parents  to  Albion  in  1842;  their  children  are  Mary  A.,  Dora  J.,  Hattie  M.  and  Edith  B.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Potter  are  members,  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church ;  his  father  died  here  in  March,  1863. 

JESSE  SAUNDERS,  farmer,  Sees.  27  and  28;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  was  born  at  Berlin,  Renss- 
elaer Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1798 ;  he  removed  to  Alfred,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1821,  whence,  in  1841,  he 
emigrated  to  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  arriving  there  Sept.  14  of  that  year,  and,  March  14,  1842,  he  entered  his 
pioneer  shanty  in  the  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  having  bought  his  land  here  in  the  fall  of  1841,  being 
five  80-acre  lots ;  he  followed  merchandising  in  connection  with  his  farming  for  several  years  ;  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Town  Board  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Albion  Seminary  for  twenty  years.  He  was  married  at  Alfred,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  autumn  of 
1821,  to  Esther  Coon,  a  native  of  Petersburg,  Rensselaer  Co.;  she  died  at  Albion,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of 
1875  ;  they  had  nine  children,  as  follows :  Henry,  who  was  a, soldier  in  the  1st  W.  V.  C.,  now  deceased ; 
R.  D.,  now  a  farmer  in  this  town  ;  Stephen  C,  also  a  farmer  of  this  town;  Eliza  A.,  now  Mrs.  Joseph 
M.  Wood,  of  Albion  ;  James,  who  enlisted  in  the  4th  W.  V.  I.,  and  died  in  the  army  ;  Duty  J.,  a  farmer 
of  Albion ;  George,  who  enlisted  in  the  4th  W.  V.  I.,  and  died  in  the  army ;  Lucy  A.,  now  Mrs.  Samuel 
Burdick,  of  this  village ;  Orcelia  V/.,  now  Mrs.  Elisha  Mann,  of  the  village  also.  His  second  marriage 
was  July  15,  1876,  to  Jane  E.  Whitford,  a  native  of  Truxton,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  who  came  to  Wis- 
consin about  1847.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders  are  members  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church. 

WILLIAM  SHORT,  deceased,  was  born  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  in  1814;  his  par- 
ents died  when  he  was  between  3  and  4  years  old,  and  he  was  taken  at  that  time  to  live  with  an  uncle, 
and  at  the  age  of  6  or  7  they  started  for  America,  and  his  uncle  died  during  the  voyage,  so  he  landed  at 
New  York  City  an  orphan  and  friendless  boy  of  perhaps  7  years;  he  worked  his  way  up  to  Ft.  Ann, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  a  few  years  was  known  as  a  canal-boy  on  the  Brie  Canal,  and  remained  there  until  about 
1843 ;  he  then  bent  his  course  westward  till  he  reached  Wisconsin,  and  that  year  entered  240  acres  on 
Sec.  25,  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  built  him  a  dug-out  on  the  hill-side,  and  lived  there  for  a  time ;  then 
returned  to  New  York,  and  came  again  in  1845,  and  settled  permanently  on  his  farm,  and  devoted  his 
time  wholly  to  agriculture  until  his  death,  on  Nov.  8,  1877.  He  was  married  in  Albion,  in  1848,  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sally  (CUrk)  Son,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
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1845  with  hor  mother;  Mrs.  Short  died  in  1852,  leaving  one  son — William  Arthur — who  now  lives  on 
the  homestead  of  300  acres ;  he  was  married  in  March,  1879,  to  Miss  Lorata,  daughter  of  William  Hem- 
hill,  of  Sumner,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. ;  they  have  one  son — William  Gr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Short  are 
members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

OGOROE  SIL.VERWOOD,  farmer.  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  BusseyviUe ;  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  Dec.  25,  1827  ;  worked  at  the  weaver's  trade  when  a  small  boy;  but  at  the  age  of  15  years  he 
was  a  farmer ;  in  1856,  came  to  America  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  ;  owns  100  acres  of  land,  80  acres 
in  Dane  Co.,  and  20  acres  in  Jefferson.  He  was  married  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Wi.'.,  in  December,  1859,  to 
Mary  Cooper,  of  Derbyshire,  England  ;  she  died  in  June,  1868,  leaving  one  daughter,  Ann.  His  second 
marriage  was  in  Nov.  17,  1869,  to  Helen  Calder,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Scotch  descent ;  they  have 
four  children — Thomas,  Mary,  George  and  Emma.     Members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church. 

JOHX  J.  HOIS,  farmer,  Sec.  36  ;  P.  0.  Edgerton;  was  born  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1819 ;  his  father,  Thomas  J.  Son,  was  a  native  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  he  died  when  J.  J. 
was  only  12  years  old,  leaving  him  the  oldest  of  five  children,  who,  with  his  mother,  Sally  (Clark)  Son 
came  to  Wisconsin  October,  1845,  and  located  on  his  present  farm  in  Sec.  36,  where  he  bought  of  S.  Page 
one-half  interest  in  a  farm  of  444  acres  ;  now  owns  112  acres;  there  are  now  living  three  children — Mrs. 
Pierce  Burdick  and  H.  C.  Son,  both  of  Edgerton;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  and  for  several 
terms  Assessor.  He  was  married  in  Albion  in  1848,  to  Miss  Matilda,  daughter  of  Abram  and  May  BuUis, 
a  native  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Milton,  Wis.,  in  1845,  where  her  mother  died,  her  father  is 
still  living.  Mr.  Son's  mother  died  Oct.  12, 1877,  aged  80  years.  Mrs.  Son  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

FREEBORN  SWEET,  farmer.  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Albion ;  was  born  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  21,  1809  ;  his  father,  Jonathan  Sweet,  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island  and  settled  in  Otsego,  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  an  early  day,  where  he  followed  farming  for  a  number  of  years,  then  removed  to  Oneida  Co.,  where  he 
afterward  died ;  his  mother,  Mary  Brimmer,  was  a  native  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Freeborn,  the  youngest 
of  nine  children,  devoted  his  attention  to  farming.  He  was  married  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1839,  to  Sarah  , 
Tripp,  with  whom,  in  August,  1841,  he  arrived  in  Albion,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm 
as  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  town  of  Albion ;  he  entered  a  large  tract  of  land,  four  sections,  in  one  farm, 
which  he  has  gradually  disposed  of,  until  now  he  has  158  J  acres  in  Sec.  23  ;  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  various  offices  of  the  town  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  its  affairs ;  his  wife  died  in  Albion  in 
1847,  leaving  one  daughter,  Josephine,  the  wife  of  Calvin  Hull,  and  lives  at  Milton,  Wis.  His  second 
marriage  occurred  Dec.  24,  1850,  to  Anna  C,  daughter  of  Lawrence  and  Sarah  Barker,  a  native  of 
Gourtland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848 ;  they  have  an  adopted  son,  Dennis  H.  Taylor.  Mr. 
Sweet's  daughter  was  the  first  white  girl  born  in  Albion. 

JOHN  H.  TAIili,  farmer.  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Albion  ;  son  of  William  and  Martha  Tall,  who  were 
natives  of  Derbyshire,  England,  and  came  to  America  in  about  1850,  and  settled  on  Sec.  11,  Albion, 
Dane  Co.,  where  John  was  born  in  1858,  and  where  he  has  lived  the  most  of  his  life.  He  was  mar- 
ried June  2,  1880,  to  Eliza  Dickerson,  widow  of  William  Dickerson  and  daughter  of  George  Colthorp, 
a  native  of  England,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1862  ;  Mrs.  Tall  has  four  children — Weekman, 
George,  Louisa  and  Laura  Dickerson.  Own  240  acres  of  land.  Are  members  of  the  Primitive  Method- 
ist Church.     Mr.  Dickerson  was  a  native  of  England,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855  and  died  in  1874. 

REV.  JAMES  WIIiEMAlV,  farmer.  Sec.  2 ;  P.  0.  Albion ;  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  En- 
gland, Aug.  12,  1826 ;  he  is  the  son  of  William  and  Susannah  (Summers)  Wileman,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  when  he  was  only  2  years  old,  and,  after  his  father's  second  marriage,  he  went  to  live  with  an  uncle, 
John  Slater,  in  Derby;  in  the  summer  of  1844,  Mr.  Slater  and  his  family,  including  our  subject,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  for  America,  and  reached  New  York  City  in  August,  after  a  thirty  days'  sail ;  they  came 
thence  to  Milwaukee,  where  they  waited  a  few  days  till  a  selection  of  a  home  could  be  made  by  Mr. 
Slater;  Albion  was  decided  upon,.and  the  family  reached  their  destined  home  on  the  15th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  Wileman  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and  for  many 
years  was  one  of  its  local  ministers.  He  was  married  in  1847,  to  Esther,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ann 
Marsden,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  England,  and  who  came  with  her  parents  to 'Wisconsin  in  1844  ;  their 
children  are  Samuel  W.,  James,  Henry,  Sarah  A.  (now  the  wife  of  William  Abbott,  and  lives  in  Dakota), 
Ann  P.  (how  the  wife  of  Isaac  Dickinson,  and  lives  in  this  town)  and  Esther  E.  The  family  is  connected 
with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church.     Mr.  Wileman  and  sons  now  own  480  acres  in  this  town. 
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WAIiTER  AliDERMAW,  farmer,  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  bom  in  Baden,  Feb;  14, 

1822,  and  is  the  son  of  John  and  Frances  Alderman;  his  father  dying  when  Walter  was  quite  youni^,  his 
mother  immigrated  with  her  son  to  America  in  1830  ;  they  spent  two  years  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  aodthen 
removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  they  lived  for  six  years,  and  where  Mr.  Alderman  began  work  in  a  hotel ; 
coming  thence  in  1838  to  Milwaukee,  he  continued  the  same  line  of  labor  there  till  1844  or  1845,  when 
he  again  turned  his  steps  westward  and  came  to  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.;  he  pre-empted 
40  acres  of  land  on  Sec.  3,  town  of  Dunkirk,  but  built  his  shanty  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Dun- 
kirk and  Pleasant  Springs,  and  afterward  removed  to  his  present  home  on  Sec.  34 ;  he^iow  owns  1 60 
acres  on  Sees.  34  and  35  of  this  town,  and  the  40  ^cres  on  Sec.  3  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Milwaukee  to  Caroline  Wettelson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1840  ; 
their  children  are  Caroline  (now  the  wife  of  Iver  Johnson,  and  lives  in  Kansas),  John  (now  a  merchant, 
at  Crookstown,  Polk  Co.,  Minn.),  Frances,  Orrin,  Fredrick,  Turena  and  Elizabeth,  who  are  now  at  home. 
Mr.  Alderman's  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JOHX  W.  AMES,  farmer.  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Door  Creek;  a  native  of  Massachusetts;  was  born 
in  Bristol  Co.  in  181Y.  His  parents,  Sylvanus  and  Sarah  (Pope)  Ames,  were  also  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  with  their  family"  removed  to  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1835,  where  Mr.  Ames  afterward  died. 
John  W.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  1846,  and  located  in  Winnebago  Co.,  where 
he  followed  farming  till  1850 ;  he  then  removed  to  this  county  and  town,  and  located  on  his  farm  of  160 
acres,  which  lies  on  Sees.  1  and  2.  He  was  married  at  Rockford,  111.,  in  1846,  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Wheeler, 
nee  Buckbee,  a  daughter  of  Jesse  Buokbee,  and  a  native  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames  have 
seven  sons — Allen  B.,  now  a  teacher  in  Becker  Co.,  Minn. ;  Charles,  who  died  at  Leadville,  in  April,  1879  ; 
Sylvanus,  now  in  Minnesota ;  Jesse,  George,  Fred  and  Henry,  who  are  now  at  home.  The  family  is  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

A.  J.  ATKIBf  SON ,  farmer.  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England  ;  was  born 
in  1845  ;  he  is  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Atkinson,  with  whom  in  1848,  he  emigrated  to  America  and  to 
Wisconsin ;  stopping  a  short  time  at  Milwaukee,  they  came  thence  to  Stoughton,  Dane  Co.,  but  soon  located 
in  the  town  of  Dunn,  and  in  1859  removed  to  this  town  and  section,  where  his  parents  have  since  lived. 
In  1868  Mr.  Atkinson  went  to  Grundy  Co.,  Iowa,  and  there  followed  farming  till  1874,  when  he  removed 
to  Waterloo,  Black  Hawk  Co.,  Iowa,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  grain  elevator  for  a  year,  whence  he 
went  to  Wav^rly,  Iowa,  and  continued  the  same  business  for  two  years ;  he  returned  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in 
1877,  and  located  on  this  place,  where  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  principally  to  agriculture.  He 
was  married  iti  Grundy  Co.,  Iowa,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Emma,  daughter  of  A.  W.  and  Jane  (Patterson) 
Bean,  a  native  of  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  born  in  1851.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  have  one  son — Frank,  and  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

L*.  S.  BliACKlIAN,  deceased ;  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1793,  and  when  a  mere  babe  his 
parents,  Peter  and  Lois  Blackman,  removed  with  him  to  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;■  here  his  mother  afterward 
died.  In  1844  Mr.  Blackman  with  his  family  removed  to  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Bradford,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  farming  till  1857 ;  he  then  came  to  Stoughton,  Dane  Co.,  and 
made  that  his  home  till  1864,  when  he  removed  to  this  farm  of  240  acres,  on  Sees.  30  and  31,  which  his 
sons  had  previously  purchased  ;  he  died  here  in  December,  1878.  Mr.  Blackman  was  very  active  in  all 
affairs  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  town  of  Bradford  while  he  lived  there,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Town  Board  of  that  town  for  several  terms.  He  was  married  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1817,  to  Oliva 
Hulburt,  a  native  of  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  born  in  1798 ;  their  children  are  Adeline  M.,  now  Mrs. 
P.  N.  Mills,  and  lives  at  Whitewater,  Wis.;  Sherman  H.,  now  in  Chicago;  Dr.  W.  W.,  who  is  now  a 
physician  at  West  Mitchell,  Iowa;  J.  C,  who  was  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  42d  W.  V  I. 
during  its  service,  and  is  now  in  Fremont,  Neb. ;  E.  N.,  who  lives  on  this  section ;  Mary  J.,  now  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Hunt,  and  lives  in  Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  and  D.  C,  now  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ELIilllfG  BOTTOLFSOK,  farmer.  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway,  May 
12,  1838  ;  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  in  1857, 
and,  afler  working  by  the  month  at  farm  labor  till  1859,  he  went  to  North  Manitou  Island,  Michigan, 
and  there  followed  chopping  for  three  years ;  after  which  he  returned  to  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs  and 
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remained  here  till  the  fall  of  1864  ;  becoming  then  employed  by  the  Q-overnment,  he  was  sent  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  was  employed  on  a  provision  train  for  six  months ;  returning  again  to  Pleasant  Spring,  he  bought  a 
farm  of  145  acres,  on  Sees.  16  and  28,  in  1866,  and  has  since  made  this  his  home.  He  was  married  in  this 
town,  June  13,  1867,  to  Anna  Anderson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848  ;  their 
children  are  Andrew  and  Martha  (twins),  Oscar  B.,  Charles,  Christina,  Julia  and  Hendra.  They  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church 

EDWARD  BRICKNON,  farmer,  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  McFarland  ;  he  was  born  in  Norway  July 
27,  1820,  and  in  1847,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  ;  he  settled  on  Sec.  12,  town  of  Dunn,  Dane  Co!,  where 
he  entered  a  farm  of  80  acres,  and  afterward  removed  to  Sec.  7,  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  where  he  has 
since  lived;  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  345  acres  on  Sees.  6  and  7  of  this  town,  and  Sec.  12  of  the  town  of 
Dunn.  Mr.  Brickson  was  married  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  1849,  to  Orsa  Hunt,  a  native  of  Norway,  who 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842  ;  they  have  ten  children,  as  follows:  Hendra,  Mary,  Peter,  Mattie,  Jacob, 
Christina,  John,  Anna,  Andrew  and  Abram.     Mr.  B.  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

EDWIW  T.  CLiEVEN,  farmer.  Sees.  1  and  12;  P.  0.  Utica  ;  he  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Norway,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan.  25,  1850 ;  his  parents  were  emigrants  from  Norway  to  that  county,  his 
father  coming  in  1842  and  his  mother  in  1843  ;  in  1866,  they  removed  with  their  family  to  the  town  of 
Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  on  Sec.  12,  where  thev  have  since  lived  ;  Edwin  T.  lived 
with  his  pai'ents  till  1873,  and  then  bought  his  farm  of  80  acres  on  Sees.  1  and  12,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  in  1875,  and  elected  Town  Clerk  in  1877,  and 
re-elected  Clerk  in  1808.  He  was  married,  in  this  town,  in  November,  1872,  to  Miss  Inger  Gilderhuss,  a 
native  of  this  town,  born  in  1849 ;  they  have  one  daughter — Edna  A.,  and  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Mrs.  eleven's  parents  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  1839,  and  to  this  town  in  1844,  where  her  father 
died  about  1857. 

TOSTElUr  E.  .CliEVEN,  farmer,  Sec.  12  ;  P.  0.  Utica  ;  he  was  born  in  Norway  Oct.  27, 
1824;  in  1842,  he  sailed  for  America,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Norway,  where  his  parents  joined  him 
in  the  following  year,  and  made  their  home  there  until  their  deaths,  his  mother's  occurriag  in  1868,  when 
she  was  68  years  old,  his  father's  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  84  years.  Mr.  Oleven  removed  to  Dane  County  and 
town  in  1866,  and  located  his  farm  of  140  acres.  He  was  married,  in  the  town  of  Norway,  Bacine  Co., 
Wis.,  May  4,  1846,  to  Miss  Mary  Olson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843 ;  their 
children  are  Ed,  now  a  farmer  in  this  town  ;  Esther,  now  the  wife  of  0.  A.  Drotning,  who  lives  in  this 
town ;  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  Ed  Bjorn,  who  lives  with  her  father  ;  Henry  T.;  Thomas  and  Annie  S.,  who 
at  home.     The  family  are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

E.  M.  CRAJVDAIiLi,  farmer,  and  manufacturer  of  sorghum  molasses,  Sec.  24;  P.  0.  Utica; 
he  was  born  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1823 ;  his  parents,  Joseph  S.  Crandall  and  Olive  Coon,  were  also 
natives  of  Madison,  and  in  1830,  with  their  family,  removed  to  the  town  of  Grenessee,  Allegany  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  where  they  settled  on  a  farm,  and  where  E.  IV^  lived  till  1851  ;  he  then  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and 
located  on  his  present  farm  of  92  acres,  and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  farming  and  fruit-growing,  and, 
since  1860,  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  molasses.  He  was  School  Superintendent  of  the 
town  fjr  five  years,  and  Town  Assessor  for  two  terms.  He  was  married,  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1846, 
to  Miss  Frances  G.  Green,  who  died  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  October,  1874,  leaving  four  children — Elba  D  , 
now  a  farmer  in  the  town  of  Albion  ;  Orville  G.,  Maroella  M.  and  Luella  ;  his  second  marriage  was  in 
Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1877,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer,  a  native  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  came  to  Wisconsin 
about  1844.     Mr.  Crandall  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church. 

EDWIN  DROTNING,  farmer.  Sec.  13;  P.  0.  Utica;  a  native  of  Dane  Co. ;  was  born  in 
this  town  in  1851  ;  his  parents,  Amond  and  Elizabeth  Drotning,  emigrated  from  Norway  in  1843,  and 
located  at  Madison,  where  Mr.  Drotning  found  employment  in  a  hotel  for  awhile ;  they  removed  to  this 
town  in  1846  or  1847  and  settled  on  this  section,  where  they  have  since  resided.  Edwin  was  educated  in 
the  district  schools  and  Albion  Academy,  and,  in  1871,  he  began  clerking  at  Stoughton,  Wis.,  for  Ander- 
son &  Lindes,  dealers  in  dry  goods  and  groceries,  and,  after  continuing  with  them  and  another  firm  there 
for  nine  months,  he  went  to  Utica,  Wis.,  and  there  clerked  for  F.  E.  Olson  for  two  years ;  going  then  to 
Norway,  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.,  he  was  employed  as  clerk  by  B.  J.  Borlaug  for  eight  months ;  then  became 
a  partner  in  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  trade  at  Nerstrand,  Minn.,  where  he  continued  the  business  three 
months;  returning  then  to  Utica,  Wis.,  he  clerked  for  W.  H.  H.  Coon  till  May,  1880;  he  then  ben-an 
improving  his  farm  of  100  acres  on  Sees.  12  and  13  of  this  town.  He  was  married  here  Sept.  9,  1876  to 
Miss  Caroline,  daughter  of  T.  E.  Cleven,  a  native  of  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  born  in  1855  ;  their  children  are 
Adolph  E.,  Anon  F.  and  Theodore  M.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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GUNDER  EDWARDS,  farmer,  Sec.  22  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  a  native  of  Norway;  was  born 
in  December,  1841  ;  losing  his  father  when  9  years  old,  and  being  the  only  son,  he  remained  in  his  native 
country  till  4859,  when  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Burke,  Dane  Co. ;  here  he 
made  his  home  and  followed  farm  laboring  till  1862.  He  then  enlisted  in  Co.  I,  of  the  23d  W.  V.  I.,  under 
Col.  J.  J.  Gruppey,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Gulf,  till 
mustered  out  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  July  4,  1865,  then  returned  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  was  discharged 
July  23,  following;  returning  then  to  the  town  of  Burke,  he  bought  a  farm,  which  he  soon  sold  and  settled 
on  another  in  the  town  of  Madison,  near  Fourth  Lake ;  in  1869,  he  bought  and  removed  to  his  present 
farm  of  155  acres  on  Sees.  21,  22  and  28,  town  of  Pleasant  Springs.  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  Town  Treas- 
urer one  term  and  District  Treasurer  for  nine  terms.  He  was  married,  in  the  town  of  Burke,  Dane  Co., 
Wis,,  1862,  to  Tjorder  N.  Torgeson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850;  their  chil- 
dren are  Eddie  N.,  Mary  0.,  Emma  A.,  Theodore,  Alfred,  Tilla  A.,  Anna  K.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

PETER  I.  ERDAHIi,  farmer,  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway  Feb.  9.' 
1842,  and,  in  1847,  with  his  parents,  I.  P.  and  Anna  Erdahl,  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin;  they  located 
first  on  Sec.  11,  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  and  afterward  removed  to  Sec.  16,  where  he  has  since 
lived,  except  the  year  1875  spent  in  Stevens  Co.,  Minn.,  and  the  time  served  in  the  army.  He  enlisted 
in  April,  1861,  in  Co.  K,  3d  W.  V.  I.,  under  Col.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  with  Sherman's  army ;  was  veteranized  at  Murfreesboro  in  January,  1863, 
and  served  as  such  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  discharged  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  July,  1865;  he  then 
returned  to  his  home  in  this  town  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  manaating  his  farm  of  150  acres  on  Sees. 
16  and  17.  He  was  Town  Treasurer  for  one  term.  He  was  married  in  Winnebago  Co.,  Wis.,  in  May, 
1865,  to  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Anna  M.  Hawkins,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  who  came  with 
parents  to  Wisconsin  when  young  ;  their  children  are  Anna  M.,  Francis  A.,  Henry  E.,  Lewis  J.  and  James 
B.     Mr.  E.  and  family  are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

CHRISTIAN  FELL AlVD,  farmer.  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  Utica ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Pleas- 
ant Springs,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  January,  1859  ;  his  parents,  Ole  G.  and  Hattie  0.  Felland,  came  here 
from  Norway  in  1845,  and  settled  on  Sec.  25,  where  Christian  was  afterward  born.  He  was  married, 
Nov.  24,  1879,  to  Miss  Sophia  Koe,  a  native  of  this  town,  born  Aug.  26,  1859  ;  they  have  one  daughter, 
Hattie.  Mr.  Roe  bought  his  present  farm  of  100  acres  in  April,  1880,  and  has  since  resided  upon  the 
same.     The  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OLE  G.  FELLAND,  farmer.  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  Utica ;  a  native  of  Norway  ;  born  in  June,  1825, 
and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  with  his  mother  in  1845,  locating  then  on  See.  27,  town  of  Pleasant  Springs, 
Dane  Co.  He  made  that  his  home  till  1867,  when  he  bought  and  removed  to  his  present  farm  of  120 
acres  on  Sec.  24.  He  was  married  in  this  town  in  1850,  to  Helga  Felland,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who 
came  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1847  ;  their  children  are  Gunder,  now  a  farmer  in  this  town ;  Elsie,  now  Mrs. 
0.  0.  Holtan,  and  lives  in  Chicago ;  Lena,  now  the  wife  of  0.  K.  Roe,  and  lives  in  this  town  ;  Christian, 
now  a  farmer  of  this  town;  Turena,  Olaus,"  William,  Louis  and  Emma.  They  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

PHILO  GII.(BERT,  farmer,  Sees.  24  and  25 ;  P.  0.  Utica;  born  in  the  town  of  Richburg, 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1835;  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  with  his  parents,  Zina  and  Prudence 
Gilbert,  in  1849,  and  located  on  this  section,  where  his  father  lived  till  April,  1880,  when  he  removed  to 
Milton,  Rock  Co.  Our  subject  has  always  lived  on  this  section,  and  now  has  a  farm  of  130  acres.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  one  term.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Church  of 
the  toT^n  of  Christiana.  , 

HALVER  G JOTIL,  farmer.  Sec.  14 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  born  in  Norway  in  1841 ;  when 
about  2  years  of  age,  his  parents,  Knudt  and  Tona  Gjotil,  immigrated  with  their  family  to  Pleasant 
Springs,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  on  this  section,  where  they  now  reside,  and  where  Halver  now  has  a 
farm  of  116  acres. 

G.  T.  GULLIKSOJT,  farmer.  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  born  in  this  county  and  town  in 
1851,  his  parents,  Tosten  and  Torbia  Gullikson,  having  emigrated  from  Norway  about  1849  or  1850.  Mr. 
GuUikson  began  farming  for  himself  in  1874,  and  in  1878  he  purchased  this  farm  of  140  acres,  where  he 
has  since  lived.  He  was  married,  in  July,  1875,  to  Miss  Ellen  Olson,  a  native  of  Norway,  but  an  immi- 
grant to  Wisconsin  in  1870  ;  their  children  are  Tilla  and  Mary.  They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 
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GREGrOR  HALYORSOIW,  farmer,  See.  8;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  a  native  of  Norway;  bom  in 
1822,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1847.  He  settled  then  on  his  "present  farm  of  160  acres,  where  he 
has  since  lived.  He  was  married  in  Norway  in  1846,  to  Miss  Gunnel  Hellickson,  who  died  in  this  town 
in  1859,  leaving' three  children — Halver,  now  a  farmer  of  this  town;  Hellick,  a  farmer  in  Minnesota,  and 
Anna,  now  Mrs.  Alex  Norman.  His  second  marriage  was  in  1859,  to  Betsey  Hellickson,  a  sister  to  his 
first  wife;  she  died  in  1869,  leaving  three  children,  viz.,  Die,  Gullick  and  Gunnel.  His  third  marriage 
was  in  1871,  to  Barbara  Paulsdatter,  a  native  of  Norway  ;  their  children  are  Paul,  Torkin,  Edward,  Bet- 
sey and  Gurena.     The  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OLE!  H.  HAVE,  farmer,  Sec.  1 ;  P.  0.  Utioa ;  a  native  of  Norway ;  was  born  in  1825 ;  he 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1844,  and  located  on  this  farm,  where  he  has  since  lived,  and 
now  owns  200  acres.  He  was  married  here,  in  1373,  to  Miss  Ingebor  Overland,  a  native  of  Norway,  and 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1871 ;  their  children  are  Hendra  and  Emma  B.  They  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

OLE  A.  HOLT  AN,  farmer.  Sec.  36 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1844,  and, 
when  2  years  old,  his  parerts  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  on  this  section,  where  our  subject 
has  since  lived,  and  now  owns  a  farm  of  100  acres,  and  40  acres  on  Sec.  1,  town  of  Dunkirk.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  one  term.  He  was  married  in  this  town,  in  1869,  to  Isabel  Anderson, 
a  native  of  La  Fayette  Co.,  Wis. ;  their  children  are  Alfred  0.,  Henry  S.,  Kebecca  T.,  John  D.  and  Thomas 
A.     They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

K.IVUT  J.  HOSIEY,  farmer,  carpenter  and  joiner.  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in 
Norway  Aug.  19,  1838,  and,  in  1843,  with  his  parents,  John  and  Berget  Torguson,  emigrated  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  located  in  Racine  Co. ;  in  1845,  they  removed  to  this  county  and  town,  and  settled  on  this  section, 
where  his  parents  afterward  died  and  where  Knut  J.  has  since  lived,  and  now  owns  a  farm  of  80  acres ; 
he  began  the  carpenter  and  joiner's  trade  in  1864,  and  has  followed  the  same,  principally  in  this  vicinity, 
since  that  time.  He  was  married  here,  in  November,  1877,  to  Anna  Thompson  a  native  of  Norway,  who 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1870  ;  their  children  are  Johon  and  an  infant  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

EZRA  HORTON ,  farmer.  Sec.  4 ;  P.  O.  Door  Creek  ;  a  native  of  New  York ;  was  born  in 
Oneida  Co.  Feb.  12,  1816  ;  his  parents,  Erastus  and  Tephena  (Burley)  Horton,  were  natives  of  Connecti- 
cut, but  emigrated  to  Oneida  Co.,  N  Y.,  about  1815,  and,  in  1820,  with  their  family,  removed  to  Oswego 
Co.,  where  our  subject  made  his  home  till  1842  ;  emigrating  at  that  time  to  Wisconsin,  he  settled  in  the 
town  of  Oakland,  JeiFerson  Co.,  whence,  in  1844,  he  came  to  this  town  and  located  his  present  farm  of  162 
acres.  He  was  the  first  Tax  Collector  of  this  town.  Mr.  Horton  was  married  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  in 
1847,  to  Clarissa  Tyler,  a  native  of  Herkimer  Co.',  N.  Y.,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846  ;  their  chil- 
dren are  Chester,  Emmet  and  Clara  (now  the  wife  of  Edward  D.  Lawrence,  and  lives  in  the  town  of  Cot- 
lage  Grove). 

LEWIS  O.  IVERSON,  farmer.  Sec.  21  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  a  native  of  Norway  ;  was  born 
in  February,  1840, and,  in  1844,  he,  with  his  parents,  Ole  and  Angeline  Iverson,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin; 
they  settled  on  Sec.  22,  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  and  afterward  removed  to  Sec.  23, 
whence,  in  1855,  they  came  to  his  present  farm  of  80  acres  on  Sec.  21  ;  he  also  lias  40  acres  on  Sec.  20 
and  30  acres  on  Sec.  28.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  H  of  the  2d  W.  V.  I.  in  1861,  under  Cupt.  Randolph,  and 
served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  till  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gainesville,  Va.,  Aug. 
28,  1862  ;  he  was  then  placed  in  the  hospital  at  Belle  Plaine,  and,  after  four  months,  re-joined  his  regi- 
ment near  Fredericksburg,  but,  on  account  of  inability  for  service,  he  was  again  sent  to  the  hospital  and 
there  transferred  to  the  medical  department,  where  he  served  the  remainder  of  his  term  and  then  re-en- 
gaged with  the  Government  to  serve  in  that  department  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  returned  to  Pleasant 
Springs  in  1865,  and  has  devoted  his  time  principally  to  farming.  He  was  Town  Treasurer  for  five  years 
and  Town  Assessor  for  three  years.  He  was  married  in  this  town,  July  1, 1864,  to  Miss  Julia  Bottolfson, 
a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1858  or  1859,  and  died  Aug.  25,  1879.  His  second  mar- 
riage was  July  25,  1880,  to  Asber  M.  Hanson,  who  came  from  Norway  in  1860. 

OLIVER  JOHNSOX,  farmer.  Sees.  28  and  29;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  is  a  native  of  Norway; 
(fas  born  in  July,  1834,  and,  at  the  age  of  10  years,  he,  with  his  parents.  Amber  and  Esther  Johnson, 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  located  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  Co.,  whence,  in  1852,  they  removed  to  the 
iown  of  Pleasant  Springs,  where  our  subject  now  owns  a  farm  of  200  acres  and  where  he  and  his  parents 
iave  since  resided.  .Mr.  Johnson  held  the  office  of  Town  Assessor  for  two  years,  Town  Treasurer  for  two 
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years  and  Town  Clerk  for  a  number  of  years  ;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  several  terms,  and 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  board  in  1880,  which  position  he  now  fills.  He  was  married  in  this  town, 
in  1859,  to  Miss  Signs  Scolen,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1850  ; 
their  children  are  Andrew  S.  (now  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.),  Anna  B.  and  Henrietta  S.  Mr.  Johnson  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

ERICK  E.  LADD,  farmer.  Sec.  35;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway,  Sept.  30,  1832; 
he  immigrated  to  America  and  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1852,  where  he  followed  all  kinds  of  farm  labor  in 
the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs  till  February,  1853 ;  going  thence  to  Winnebago  Co.,  111.,  he  was  there 
employed  at  farm  work  by  one  man  for  twenty-one  months ;  he  came  again  to  the  town  of  Pleasant 
Springs  in  January,  1855,  and  went  into  the  Wisconsin  pineries,  where  he  spent  five  months,  and  then 
went  down  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  St.  Louis,  with  lumber  and  shingles,  whence  he 
returned  to  this  town  for  a  third  time,  and  located  on  his  farm  of  116  acres.  In  February,  1856,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Bertina  Barentson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1851  ;  they  have  six 
children — Mary  (now  Mrs.  Hans  Iverson,  who  lives  in  Minnesota),  B.  N.,  Caroline,  Susan,  Julia  and  Nels 
A.,  who  are  at  home.  In  1872,  Mr.  Ladd  had  a  team  run  away  with  him  while  on  his  way  to  Madison, 
throwing  him  from  the  wagon  and  breaking  his  limb,  arm,  and  all  the  ribs  on  his  left  side,  but  after  two 
months'  confinement  to  the  house,  he  again  resumed  business. 

JiTEIiS  li  ARSOIV,  farmer,  Sec.  25 ;  P.  0.  Utica ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1848  ;  he  emigrated 
to  Wisconsin  in  1869,  and  made  his  home  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  till  Sept.  27,  1870. 
He  then  enlisted  in  the  17th  Regular  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  and  served  withhis  regiment  in  the  Dakota 
Division  till  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  when  he  was  discharged  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Sept.  27, 
1875  ;  he  then  returned  to  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  and  has  since  been  engaged  at  farm- 
ing; he  now  manages  a  farm  of  180  acres  for  Mrs.  0.  Lxrson.  He  was  married  in  January,  1876,  to 
Miss  Martha  Olson,  a  native  of  this  town,  born  in  1853 ;  Ihey  have  two  children — Lewis  Olai  and  Peter 
Levi.     They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

T.  O.  LiONGEMOE,  farmer.  Sec.  16  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway,  Oct.  14, 1842; 
his  parents  emigrated  with  their  family  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Christiana,  Dane 
Co.,  where  his  father,  Ole  ToUefson,  afterward  died ;  in  1862,  T.  0.,  with  his  mother,  removed  to  this 
town  and  settled  on  Sec.  16,  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  175  acres,  and  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Longemoe 
was  Town  Treasurer  of  this  town  for  one  term.  He  was  married  in  July,  1876,  to  Miss  Hannah  Sever- 
son,  a  native  of  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  born  in  this  town  in  1855  ;  their  children  are  Ole  A.  and  Caroline  A. 
The  family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OliE  K.  liUNDE,  farmer,  Sec.  35;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  a  native  of  this  county;  was  born  in 
this  town  July  5,  1850  ;  his  parents,  Kittil  and  Tora  Lunde,  emigrated  from  Norway  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis., 
in  1845,  and  located  in  this  town,  where  his  father  afterward  died,  and  where  his  mother  still  resides  ;  Ole 
K.  began  work  for  T.  G.  Mandt  in  the  wagon-manufacturing  establishment,  at  Stoughton,  in  1870,  and 
continued  the  trade  with  him  till  1877  ;  he  then  bought  his  present  farm  of  223J  acres,  on  Sees.  34  and 
35  of  this  town,  and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  farming.  He  was  married  in  Stoughton,  Wis.,  May 
17,  1877,  to  Miss  Addie  Severpon,  a  native  of  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  born  in  1852 ;  they  have  two  children — 
Clarence  H.  and  Daisie  B      They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  ChuiKsh. 

liUDWIGr  MICHELBT,  breeder  of  Jersey  and  short-horn  cattle,  improved  stock  of  hogs 
and  poultry.  Sec.  4;  P.  0.  Dsor  Cieek ;  was  born  in  Norway,  in  1824  ;  he  immigrated  to  Wisconsin,  in 
1865,  and  located  on  his  farm  of  80  acres,  in  the  spring  of  1806.  He  was  married  here  in  1866,  to  Mrs. 
Gura,  widow  of  Kundt  Brickson,  a  native  of  Norway,  but  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  this  town. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michelet  are  members  of  .the  Lutheran  Church. 

OliE  O.  MOB,  farmer  and  teacher.  Sec.  11  ;  P.  0.  Utica ;  a  native  of  Norway,  was  born  June  26, 
1833  ;  he  received  his  early  education  under  the  private  tutorship  of  a  Seminarist  of  his  native  parish,  and  at 
the  age  of  19  years,  he  began  teaching,  which  he  continued  six  months  in  each  year  for  seven  years,  in  his 
own  parish  ;  he  entered  the  seminary  of  his  county,  for  teachers,  in  1860,  and  passed  his  examination  for 
his  State  Diploma  at  the  same  in  1862,  after  which  he  resumed  his  profession  there  for  two  years.  He 
sailed  for  America  in  the  summer  of  1864,  and  reached  Stoughton,  Wis.,  the  3d  day  of  August  of  that 
year ;  after  visiting  friends  at  that  place,  he  began  teaching  in  the  church  schools  of  Dunkirk,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  six  or  seven  months  of  each  year  in  training  the  youth  of  the  towns  of  Dunkirk, 
Christiana  and  Pleasant  Springs,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  bought  his  present  farm 
of  80  acres  on  Sec.  11,  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  in  1871,  and  has  since  devoted  his  summers  to  farming. 
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He  was  married  in  this  town  in  March,  1871,  to  Miss  Anna  0.  Tjon,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1861  ;  their  children  are  Olaus,  Gurena  D.  and  Martin  Oscar.  Mr.  Moe  has  been  a  Deacon 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  or  Synod  since  he  came  to  Wisconsin. 

IYER  MOHrSON,  farmer,  Sec.  24;  P.  0.  Utica;  a  native  of  Norway;  was  born  there  in 
August,  1845  ;  when  he  was  only  a  year  old,  his  parents  Mona  and  Iver  Simonson,  emigrated  with  the 
family  to  Wisconsin,  and  located  on  Sec.  25,  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  where  they  still 
reside,  and  where  Iver  made  his  home  till  1862.  He  enlisted  in  February,  1862,  in  Co.  B,  15th  W.  V.  I., 
under  Col.  Hague,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  till  mustered  out  at 
Chattanooga  in  December,  1864  ;  he  then  enlisted  in  Co.  Gr,  of  the  9th  U.  S.  V".  V.  I.,  and  served  a  year 
under  Gen.  Hancock,  in  the  Army  around  Washington,  till  mustered  out  in  February,  1866,  at  Indianapo- 
lis; he  then  returned  to  Pleasant  Springs,  and  lived  with  his  parents  on  Sec.  25,  till.  1869,  when  he 
bought  and  removed  to  his  present  farm  of  80  acres  on  Sec.  24.  He  was  married  in  the  town  of  Pleasant 
Springs,- in  1875,  to  Miss  Carrie  Hanson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1870  ;  they 
have  two  children,  as  follows  :  Martin  H.  and  Cora  J.     They  are  also  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church . 

SIMON  MONSON,  farmer.  Sec.  25  ;  P.  0.  Utica;  born  in  Norway  in  1840,  and  came  with  his 
parents,  Mons  and  Inger  (Iverson)  Simonson,  to  Wisconsin,  in  1844,  who  settled  at  that  time  on  Sec.  25,  town 
of  Pleasant  Springs,  where  they  have  since  lived,  and  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  120  acres,  and  20 
acres  on  Sec.  8,  town  of  Christiana.  He  was  married  in  this  town,  in  1866,  to  Miss  Susan  Olson,  a  native 
of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846  ;  their  children  are  Ida  L.,  Martin  J.,  Emma  C.,  Clara 
S.,  Benney  0.,  Betsey  S.,  Lewis  A.  and  Julia  G.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monson  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.. 

OLE  O.  OFTELIE,  farmer,  Sec.  36 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  November, 
1832,  and  emigrated  with  his  parents,  Ole  B.  and  Thone  0.  Oftelie,  to  Wisconsin,  in  1846,  locating  at  that 
time  on  Sec.  36,  town  of  Pleasant  Springs  ;  his  father  has  since  made  that  his  home  ;  his  mother  has  sin;e 
died  there.  Our  subject  bought  his  present  farm  of  120  acres  in  1868,  and  has  since  resided  on  the  same 
instead  of  making  his  home  with  his  father,  as  formerly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  sev- 
eral terms,  and  has  been  Assessor  of  the  town  for  four  years.  He  was  married,  in  this  town,  in  1868,  to 
Miss  Elsie  Felland,  a  native  of  Norway,  born  in  1845,  and  came  with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1846. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oftelie  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

GEORGE  PARISH,  farmer,  Sec.  29 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  a  native  of  England  ;  was  born 
in  Oxfordshire,  April  11,  1821,  and  is  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  Parish,  both  of  whom  were  also  na- 
tives of  that  shire,  and  both  died  there.  April  10,  1845,  our  subject  set  sail  from  London  for  America, 
and  landed  in  New  York  City  May  18,  following  ;  he  soon  settled  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  followed 
farming  till  1851,  when  he  emigrated  westward  till  he  arrived  at  Stoughton,  Wis.,  in  October  of  that 
year ;  he  located  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  for  two  years  ;  then  removed  to  his  present 
farm  of  138  acres,  where  he  has  since  lived.  He  was  married,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  to  Miss  Ann, 
daughter  of  Timothy  Miller,  and  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  England ;  their  children  are  Sarah  J.,  now  the 
wife  of  Horatio  Merriman,  and  lives  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis. ;  Josephine,  now  Mrs.  George 
Nichols,  and  lives  in  this  town  ;  Charles,  now  a  farmer  in  Grundy  Co.,  Iowa  ;  Frederick,  Anginetta  and 
Henrietta  (twins)  and  Hattie. 

JACOB  M.  PATTERSON,  farmer,  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  McParland  ;  a  native  of  Trumbull 
Co.,  Ohio ;  was  born  Sept.  22,  1825  ;  his  father,  John  Patterson,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1802,  and 
removed,  when  a  small  boy,  with  his  parents,  to  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio  where  they  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  the  town  of  Brookfield  ;  here  he  early  learned  the  trade  of  a  wheelwright,  but  afterward  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks.  He  was  married  there,  in  1823,  to  Eliza- 
beth Meyers,  a  lady  of  Welsh  descent,  and  then  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Hubbard,  Trumbull  Co. ;  a 
family  of  nine  children — four  sons  and  five  daughters — was  given  them.  In  1846,  they  all  removed  to 
Wisconsin  and  located  on  Sec.  5,  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  where  Mr.  Patterson  made  an  entry 
of  a  farm  and  lived,  principally,  till  1870,  when  he  removed  to  Grundy  Co.,  Iowa.  Jacob  M.  entered  a 
farm  of  120  acres  on  Sec.  5,  and  soon  after  bought  more  ;  he  now  has  200  acres  on  this  section  and  40 
acres  on  Sec.  8.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  three  terms.  Mr.  Patterson  was  married  in 
this  town,  1849,  to  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Margaret  (Heyer)  Steward,  and  a  native  of 
York  Co.,  Penn.  ;  she  was  born  in  1832  ;  her  mother  dying  when  she  was  only  10  years  old,  she  was  then 
taken  to  live  with  relatives  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and,  with  her  grandmother  and  uncles,  in  1842,  emigrated 
to  Madison,  Wis.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  have  nine  children,  as  follows  :  George  M.,  now  a  farmer  in 
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this  town  ;  Talitha  M.,  now  the  wife  of  Peter  Hurd  and  lives  in  the  town  of  Cottage  Grove  ;  Lorena  J., 
Alma  D.,  Eunice  C,  Charles  ¥.,  William  E.,  Frank  L.  and  Harley  J. 

JOHM  PATTEKSON,  farmer,  See.  32  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  a  native  of  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio ; 
was  born  there  in  1833  ;  his  father,  John  Patterson,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  removed  to  Trumbull 
Co.,  Ohio,  when  a  boy,  and  there  early  learned  the  wheel-wright  trade.  He  was  married  there  to  Elizabeth 
Meyer,  with  whom  and  a  family  of  nine  children,  he  emigrated  in  1846,  to  the  town  of  Pleasant  Spring, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  they  arrived  the  28th  day  of  April,  and  lived  till  about  1870,  when  they  went  to 
Grundy  Co.,  Iowa  ;  John  bought  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Dunn,  in  1856,  and  ten  years  later,  removed  to 
the  town  of  Sun  Prairie  for  three  years,  then  came  to  this  town,  where  he  now  has  280  acres,  on  Sees. 
28,  29  and  32.  He  was  married  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1856,  to  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  John  Lynch,  a 
native  of  Ohio ;  they  have  eight  children,  as  follows :  Ida  P.,  now  Mrs.  Harvey ;  Hawman,  who  lives  at 
home ;  Orrin  W.,  Dora,  Edgar  J.,  Etta,  Everett  James  and  Myrtie. 

PETER  QUAMM,  farmer,  Sees.  30  and  31 ;  P.  O.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1835, 
and  came  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1866 ;  he  settled  then  in  this  town,  and,  in  1870,  bought  his  present  farm 
of  100  acres.  He  was  married,  in  this  town,  in  1871,  to  Miss  Julia  Johnson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1868 ;  they  have  one  son — George  W.  They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

GUNDER  KITTELSOW  REXDEN,  farmer.  Sec.  9 ;  P.  0.  Door  Creek ;  born  in 
Norway  in  1823  ;  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  and  located  on  Sec.  3,  town  of  Pleasant  Springs, 
Dane  Co.,  where  he  lived  for  about  three  years,  then  removed  to  his  present  farm  of  240  acres,  and  has 
siinoe  made  this  his  home.  He  was  married,  in  1851,  to  Miss  Turena  Tollefson,  who  emigrated  from 
Norway  in  1845,  and  died  here  in  1854,  leaving  two  children — Kittel,  now  a  farmer  in  Minnesota;  and 
Tollef,  who  died  at  the  age  of  22  weeks.  His  second  marriage  was  in  1856,  to  Torger  Olson,  a  native  of 
Norway,  and  an  emigrant  to  Wisconsin  in  1843 ;  their  children  are  Kittel,  also  a  farmer  in  Minnesota ; 
Tona,  now  Mrs.  0.  A.  Drotning,  of  this  town ;  ToUia  and  Lewis,  at  home  ;  and  Tilla,  now  deceased.  The 
family  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 

TOLiIilP  KITTELSOX  RENDEBT,  farmer.  Sec.  3;  P.  0.  Door  Creek;  born  in 
Norway  in  July,  1826,  and,  in  1843,  with  his  parents,  Kittel  aad  Jorund  Kittelson,  he  came  to  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  and  settled  on  this  section,  where  his  parents  afterward  died — his  mother,  March  18,  1852,  and  his 
father  in  March,  1870  ;  Tolliff  has  made  his  home  on  this  section  since  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  now 
owns  a  farm  of  200  acres  on  Sees.  3,  9  and  10.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  one  term,  and  was 
Town  Treasurer  in  1879.  He  was  married  in  this  town  in  April,  1855,  to  Miss  Clara  Halverson,  who 
emigrated  from  Norway  to  Wisconsin  about  1850 ;  their  children  are  Charles  T.,  Halver  J.,  Jane  S.. 
George  J.,  Sarah  J.,  Torge  A.,  Hendra,  Anna,  Tilla,  Bertha,  Nicholi  A.  and  Frederick  A.  Mr.  K.  and' 
family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

HEIiliICK  K.  ROE,  farmer.  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  born  in  this  town  in  December 
1847  ;  his  parents,  Knudt  and  Anna  (Johnson)  Helliekson,  came  from  Norway  to  La  Salle  Co.,  111.,  in 
1839,  and,  in  1842,  to  Muskego,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  whence,  in  1843,  they  came  to  this  county  and  town, 
and  located  on  this  farm,  where  Mr  Helliekson  made  his  home  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1874  or 
1875 ;  Mrs.  H.  still  lives  with  her  son  on  this  farm.  Mr.  Roe  has  always  lived  on  this  farm,  and  now 
owns  160  acres.     He  and  his  mother  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OLiE  K.  ROE,  farmer,  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  was  born  on  Sec.  22  of  this  town  in  1851  ; 
his  parents,  Knudt  and  Anna  Hellikson,  emigrated  from  Norway,  and  settled  in  Illinois  in  1841,  and 
three  years  later  removed  to  this  town,  and  lived  under  three  large  oak  trees  on  Sec.  22  until  they  could 
put  up  their  shanty ;  Mr.  Hellikson  often  went  to  Milwaukee  with  his  ox  team  for  provisions  for  himself 
and  neighbors.  He  died  on  his  farm  in  1875  ;  Ole  K  made  his  home  with  his  parents  till  1873,  when 
he  bought  this  farm  of  120  acres  on  Sec.  23,  and  has  since  resided  on  the  same.  He  was  married  Nov. 
26,  1875,  to  Miss  Lena  Felland,  a  native  of  this  town,  born  here  in  1855  ;  they  have  one  son,  Carl,  and 
^re  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

JEROME  S.  SCOIiEN,  farmer.  Sec.  33  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  a  native  of  Norway,  was  born 
Jan.  1,  1832,  and  came  with  his  parents,  Sven  and  Elizabeth  Scolen,  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1850,  and 
settled  in  this  town.  Five  or  six  years  later  they  settled  on  this  farm  of  230  acres,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided ;  he  has  56  acres  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  and  10  acres  in  Sec.  28  of  Pleasant  Springs.  His  father 
died  here  in  November,  1870  ;  his  mother  still  lives  on  this  farm.  Mr.  Scolen  was  married  in  this  town, 
Jan.  1,  1868,  to  Rebecca  Erickson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  about  1866.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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SEAHON  SEAMONSOX,  farmer,  Sees.  9  and  1(3 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway 
Nov.  12,  1828,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  settling  at  that  time  in  Jefiferson  Prairie,  Kock  Co.; 
in  1846,  he  removed  to  this  town  and  located  on  this  seetion,  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  80  acres,  and 
has  since  lived.  He  was  married  in  this  town  in  August,  1860,  to  Isabel  Knudtson,  a  native  of  Norway, 
and  who  came  to  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1846,  and  later  to  Dane  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seamonson  are  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

WILLIAM  SBAMOWSOIV,  farmer,  Sec.  16  and  17  ;  P,  0.  Stoughton ;  is  a  native  of  Nor- 
way,  born  in  February,  1840  ;  his  father,  Seamon  Aslakson,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1842,  and  stopped 
in  the  town  of  Muskegon,  Racine  Co.,  where  William  and  his  mother  joined  him  in  the  following  year  ; 
they  soon  removed  to  Rock  Co.,  and  settled  five  miles  east  of  Beloit,  whence,  in  August,  1846,  they  came 
to  the  town  of  Pleasant  Springs,  Dane  Co.,  and  located  on  Sec.  9,  where  his  father  soon  after  died  ;  his 
mother  died  there  in  1873  ;  Mr.  Seamonson  made  that  his  home  till  1865,  when  he  bought  his  present 
farm  of  ]00  acres.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  of  the  23d  W.  V.  I.,  in  August,  1862,  under  Col.  J.  J.  Gup- 
pey,  and  served  as  Sergeant  of  his  company  in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Gulf,  till  mus- 
tered out  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  July  4,  1865,  whence  he  returned  to  Madison,  Wis.,  and  was  discharged  July 
23,  following.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  in  1867,  Town  Treasurer  in  1868,  Chair- 
man in  1869,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  last  position  in  1870,  '71,  '72,  '74  and  '78  ;  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  from  his  District  in  1876,  and  was  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Assembly  during  the  session  of  1878.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his  town  and 
county,  and  has  been  three  times  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Convention.  He  was  married 
in  1865,  to  Miss  Randy  Christopher,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  died  in  1874,  leaving  two  children — 
Cornelia  C,  who  died  in  June,  1875  ;  Charles  S.,  now  living.  His  second  marriage  was  in  October,  1877, 
to  Miss  Isabel  GuUikson,  a  native  of  this  town,  born  in  1854 ;  their  children  are  Randy  C.  and  Thomas  A. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

ANDREW  C.  SHARPE,  farmer,  Sec.  13 ;  P.  0.  Utica ;  born  in  this  town  and  on  this  sec- 
tion in  1852  ;  his  parents.  Christian  and  Christiana  Olson,  emigrated  from  Norway,  and  settled  on  this 
farm  in  1850,  where  they  have  since  resided,  and  where  Andrew  C.  now  owns  a  farm  of  120  acres,  which 
he  bought  of  his  father  in  1877.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  married  in  January,  1880,  to  Miss  Parena  Gjorda,  a 
native  of  this  town  ;  born  in  1854.     They  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

OLE  K.  TEISBERG,  farmer,  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  born  in  Norway  in  1840;  at  the 
ase  of  3  years  he,  with  his  parents,  Knudt  H.  Aasne  Teisberg,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  in 
Milwaukee  Co. ;  six  mouths  later,  thov  rumoved  lo  the  tnwn  of  Cottage  Grove,  Dane  Co.,  whence,  in  1846, 
they  came  to  this  town  and  section,  where  Ole  K.  has  since  lived,  and  now  has  a  farm  of  150  acres.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  three  terms,  and  Town  Treasurer  for  two  terms.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  this  town,  Jan.  1, 1868,  to  Miss  Anna  Scolen,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850  ; 
their  children  are  Anna  L.,  Julia  Caroline,  Carl  0.  and  Samuel  H.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teisberg  are  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
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ALIION  BELL,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Rutland ;  a  native  of  New  Jersey ;  bom  in  Warren 

Co.  in  1818 ;  his  father,  Joseph  Bell,  was  bora  in  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  settled  on  a  small  place  in  War- 
ren Co.,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  various  kinds  of  business.  The  mother  of  our  subject,  Elizabeth 
Parker,  was  also  a  native  of  Sussex  Co.  Almon  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1848, 
and  settled  on  Sec.  21,  town  of  Rutland,  where  he  has  since  lived,  and  now  haa  a  farm  of  120  acres.  In 
1852,  he  left  his  family  on  the  farm  in  this  town,  and  crossed  the  plains  with  an  ox-team  to  California,  and 
there  engaged  in  mining  for  nearly  three  years ;  whence,  in  1855,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Rutland,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  farming.  Mr.  Bell  has  heen  variously  connected  with  the  public  interests  of  the 
town,  holding  every  oflSce  in  the  town  except  that  of  clerk,  and  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Chairman  for 
three  or  four  terms,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  married  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 
in  1842,  to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mercy  Shampnor,  a  native  of  New  Jersey ;  their  children 
are  John  S.,  now  a  resident  of  this  town ;  Winfield  S.,  now  a  carpenter  and  joiner  in  the  town  of  Oregon  ■ 
Theodore  P.,  now  in  Iowa ;  Aaron  in  this  town ;  William  H.,  now  a  resident  of  Dunkirk ;  Mary  A.,  now 
Mrs.  Alonzo  Devine,  who  lives  in  Oregon ;  Laura,  now  Mrs.  John  Parish,  who  lives  in  Rutland ;  Almon  H. 
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at  home ;  Orson,  in  Union,  Kock  Co.,  Wis. ;  Eva  in  Oregon,  Wis. ;  Hattie.     The  family  is  connected  with 
the  Free- Will  Baptist  Church. 

HARVEY  BIGLOW,  farmer.  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  Brooklyn  ;  a  native  of  Vermont ;  was  bom  at 
Weathersfield,  Windsor  Co.,  June  12,  1799  ;  his  father,  Silas  Biglow,  was  bora  in  Winchendon,  Worcester 
Co.,  Mass.,  in  1767,  of  English  parentage ;  he  died  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  at  the  age  of  66  years.  The 
mother  of  our  subject,  Elizabeth  Boynton,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Col.  John  Boynton,  of  Wethersfield  Vt. 
a  commander  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts ;  she  died  in  Vermont  in 
April,  1833.  Harvey,  a  farmer  by  vocation,  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture  in  his  native  county  till 
1845,  when,  on  the  13th  of  May,  with  his  family,  he  started  for  Wisconsin,  and  arrived  at  Janesville  June 
1,  following.  A  few  weeks  later  he  selected  his  present  location  in  the  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  entered 
120  acres,  and  bought  a  claim  to  80  acres  more.  Here  he  has  since  resided,  and  now  has  a  farm  of  190 
acres  on  Sec.  29,  and  40  acres  on  Sec.  20.  Mr.  Bii^low  was  one  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  this  town 
under  the  Territorial  law ;  was  at  one  time  Town  Treasurer ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  far 
two  or  three  terms,  and  Chairman  of  the  same  for  one  year;  he  was  married  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1824 
to  Lorinda,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Hulda  Page,  a  native  of  that  county  ;  they  have  had  five  children 
viz.:  Lory  A.,  the  late  wife  of  Sherman  L.  Miller,  of  Porter,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  now  deceased  ;  Hamilton,  for- 
merly of  this  town,  now  deceased  ;  Malcom  P.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  23  years;  Lucy,  now  Mrs.  Elnathan 
Sewell,  of  Evansville,  Wis.;  Lucius  P.,  who  married  Florence  Douglas,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  1872 ;  they 
have  two  children — F.  Edna  and  Roy ;  they  lost  one  son,  Arthur.  Mr.  Biglow's  family  is  connected  with 
the  Baptist  Church. 

JEROME  BIXB  Y,  farmer,  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Stdughton  ;  was  born  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1827 ;  his  father,  George  Bixby,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  his  mother,  Eunice  Taylor,  was  born  in 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1799.  In  1847  our  subject,  with  his  parents,  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  near  Stoughton,  where  he  lived  till  1852,  then  removed  to  the  town  of 
Rutland  and  located  on  Sec.  10,  where  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  l40  acres ;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Town  Board  for  two  terms. 

JAMES  COURTIER,  farmer,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Union  ;  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  was  born  in 
Bradford  Co.,  in  December,  1825  ;  his  father,  John  Courtier,  a  farmer,  was  also  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
of  German  parents ;  his  mother,  Nancy  Doroughty,  a  lady  of  Irish  and  Welsh  parentage,  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  autumn  of  1839,  Mr.  John  Courtier  with  his  family  emigrated  to  Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  two  years  afterward  removed  to  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.,  whence,  in  1842,  they  came  to  Wisconsin,  locating 
then  in  the  town  of  Johnstown,  Rock  Co.,  for  two  years  ;  they  then  removed  to  the  town  of  Union  for  two 
years,  and  in  1846  settled  on  Sec.  32,  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  and  two  years  later  still  they  settled  on 
Sec.  34  of  this  town,  where  Mrs.  Courtier  died  in  1864;  Mr.  Courtier  died  in  Marion  Co.,  Iowa,  in  1870. 
James  has  made  his  home  on  Sec.  34,  of  this  town,  since  their  location  there  in  1848;  he  now  owns  85 
acres  on  Sees.  34  and  35,  of  Rutland,  and  40  acres  on  Sec.  5,  town  of  Union,  Rock  Co.;  he  was  married  in 
Union,  Rock  Co.,  in  December,  1860,  to  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Nancy  AUer,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1842 ;  their  children  are  Lelan  B.,  Jesse  U.,  Lemuel  B.  and 
William  C.     Mrs.  Courtier  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

ERI  P.  DAXKS,  farmer.  Sec.  1 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  a  native  of  Vermont;  was  bosn  in  Addi- 
son Co.  in  February,  1824 ;  he  is  the  son  of  Oratio  Danks,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  Ruby  Hall,  a 
native  of  Vermont ;  before  Eri  was  a  year  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  where  his  father 
died  about  six  years  later ;  in  May,  1848,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  selected 
his  present  location,  entering  110  acres  on  Sec.  1,  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  now  owns  150 
acres ;  he  spent  the  summer  improving  his  farm,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1848,  started  for  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  during  the  winter;  returning  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  he  again 
resumed  work  on  his  farm,  but  devoted  his  attention  to  teaching  the  following  winter,  and  since  the  close 
of  the  school,  has  devoted  his  attention  wholly  to  farming  and  stock-raising.  Mr.  Danks  has  been  variously 
connected  with  the  offices  of  his  town,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  for  a  number  of  terms.  He 
was  married  in  the  town  of  Union,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  June  22^,  1850,  to  Pidora  E.,  daughter  of  Franklin 
and  Mary  Chappell,  a  native  of  New  York  ;  she  died  Nov.  2,  1859,  leaving  three  children — Henry,  Martin 
and  Morencie  (who  is  now  the  wife  of  Martin  Penewell,  of  the  town  of  Dunn) ;  his  second  marriage  was 
May  1,  1860,  to  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  John  K.  and  Eunice  T.  Richardson,  a  native  of  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  who  came  with  her  parents  to  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1844,  where  her  father  afterward  died.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Danks  have  six  children,  viz.,  Albert  E.,  Eunice  A.,  Millie  M.,  Adelbert  W.,  Harvey  E.  and 
Claude  N.     The  family  is  connected  with  the  Baptist  Church  of  Rutland. 
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JOSEPH  DE  JEAN,  farmer,  See.  29  ;  P.  0.  Kutland  ;  a  native  of  New  York;  was  born  in 
Genesee  Co.,  Feb.  12,  1816  ;  his  father,  Stephen  De  Jean,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1785,  and,  at  the  age  of 
16  years,  and  at  the  time  of  a  rebellion  in  Paris,  made  his  escape  from  that  city  and  sailed  for  America ; 
he  stopped  for  a  time  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  later  went  to  Genesee  Co.,  where  he  located;  he  was  a  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  married  to  Cornelia  Koiise,  a  native  of  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  but  of  French 
and  English  parentage.  When  Joseph  was  only  6  weeks  old,  his  parents  removed  with  him  to  Chautau- 
qua Co.,  where  he  lived  till  1837.  He  was  married  there  Nov.  9,  1836,  to  Almira,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Catharine  (Strunk)  Lee,  a  native  of  Chautauqua  Co. ;  March  1, 1837,  they  left  Jamestown,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  for  Wisconsin,  traveling  four  days  in  their  sleighs  ;  they  then  exchanged  them  for  wagons,  in  which 
they  completed  their  trip  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  twenty-five  days;  in  his  attempt  to  get  through  that  city,  he 
mired  in  the  mud  in  front  of  the  Tremont  House,  which  detained  him  a  half-day,  and  compelled  him  to 
send  his  household  goods  to  Milwaukee  by  the  boat,  while  he  drove  through  the  country  with  his  teams  ;  he 
settled  in  the  towD  of  Waukesha  (then  Prairieville),  Waukesha  Co.,  where  he  joined  his  father,  who  had 
preceded  him  ;  landing  in  Waukesha  with  only  $4,  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  only  horse  for  flour  at  $30 
per  barrel,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  barrel  for  pork  and  $5  per  bushel  for  potatoes ;  he  removed,  in 
1838,  to  Janesville,  Rock  Co.,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  he  came  to  the  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co. ; 
entered  40  acres  on  Sec.  30 — "broke"  10  acres — built  his  log  shanty,  to  which,  Oct.  10,  he  removed  his 
family  as  the  first  pioneers  of  the  town  ;  he  kept  adding  to  his  40  acres  till  he  now  owns  160  acres  on  Sees. 
29,  30  and  31.  Mr.  De  Jean  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  for  several  terms ;  he  was  also  Deputy  County  Sheriff  for  several  years;  Mrs.  De 
Jean  died  Aug.  23,  1877,  leaving  seven  children,  viz.,  Catharine,  now  the  wife  of  David  Hodgson,  who 
lives  in  Peabody,  Kan.  ;  John,  now  at  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. ;  Mary,  now  Mrs.  A.  W.  Barber,  of  this  town  ; 
Salina,  now  Mrs.  Sidney  Slater,  of  this  town ;  Charles,  now  a  farmer  of  this  town ;  Ellen  and  George  Will- 
iam at  home;  they  had  lost  four — Harrison,  who  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  23d  W.  V.  I.,  in  1862,  and  died  at 
Vicksburg  in  1863;  Cornelia,  the  late  Mrs.  H.  Thompson,  deceased;  George  W.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
12  years;  Franklin,  who  died  at  the  age  of  15  years.  Mr.  De  Jean  was  married,  Oct.  15,  1878,  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  A.,  the  widow  of  the  late  William  B.  Lockwood,  of  Rutland,  who  died  Sept.  4,  1874.  Mrs.  De 
Jean  is  a  native  of  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852 ;  she  has  two  children — Sarah  J., 
now  the  wife  of  A.  J.  Parker,  of  Rutland;  and  Henry  D.  Lockwood,  of  this  town,  and  who  enlisted  in  the 
23d  W.  V.  L,  in  1862;  was  brought  home  by  his  mother  in  June,  1863,  on  account  of  sickness,  and  was 
discharged  at  Madison.  Mr.  W.  E.  Lockwood  enlisted  in  1861,  and  was  discharged  in  1862,  on  account 
of  disability  for  seryice.  Mrs.  De  Jean  lost  six  children — Emerson  A.,  Emily,  Harvey,  Sophia  W., 
Horace  A  ,  Mary  A. 

SOLiON  DEVOIili,  farmer.  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  a  native  of  Vermont;  born  in 
Weathersfield,  Windsor  Co.,  in  1823  ;  his  father,  James,  was  the  son  of  James  Devoll,  and  was  born  in 
Massachusetts;  he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Vermont  when  quite  young;  Solon's  mother, 
Eliza  Gould,  was  a  native  of  Vermont ;  our  subject  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1852,  and  settled  on 
See.  23,  town  of  Rutland,  where  he  resided  till  1872,  then  removed  to  this  section  ;  he  now  owns  200 
acres  on  Sees.  13  and  14.  Mr.  Devoll  was  Assessor  of  the  town  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  several  terms,  and  Chairman  of  the  same  for  a  number  of  terms.  He  was  married  in 
Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1849,  to  Prances  M.,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Elizabeth  Stow,  a  native  of  that 
county ;  their  children  are  De  Wane,  S.  Calvin  and  Carrie,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Amasa  Guernsey,  and 
lives  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

HIRAII  H.  DOAW,  farmer,  Sees.  1  and  2 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  born  in  Penobscot  Co.,  Me., 
in  1832;  he  is  the  son  of  J.  L.  and  Rachel  Doan,  natives  also  of  that  State,  and  with  whom  he  emigrated 
in  1849  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  ;  they  located  on  Sec.  2,  town  of  Rutland,  where  they  still  reside.  H.  H. 
enlisted  in  Co.  H,  10th  W.  V.  I.,  Dec.  4, 1861,  and  served  with  hi^  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  with  Sherman  ;  was  veteranized  in  1864,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Madison  July,  1865.  He  then 
returned  home,  and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  farming ;  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  65  acres  on  Sees.  1 
and  2.  He  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Miss  Lucia  F.,  the  only  daughter  of  Absalom  and  Electa  (Danks) 
Burbanks,  natives  of  Vermont,  and  who  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1845,  locating  at  that  time  on 
Sec.  1,  of  Rutland,  where  they  have  since  lived.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doan  have  three  sons — Thurlow,  Elmer 
and  Ernest. 

JOHX  DUDLiEY,  farmer,  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Union  ;  a  native  of  Vermont ;  was  born  in  Orleans 
Co.,  in  1823 ;  his  father,  Timothy  Dudley,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  At  the  age  of  19  years,  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Orleans  Co.,  Vt.,  where  he  was  afterward  married  to  Patience  Jackson. 
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John,  the  oldest  of  eight  children,  spent  his  time  at  farming  in  Caledonia  Co.,  to  which  his  father  removed 
when  he  was  quite  young  ;  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  our  subject  returned  to  Orleans  Co.,  whence,  in  the 
fall  of  1844,  he  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  spent  the  winter  at  work  for  S.  W.  Graves  in  the  town 
of  Rutland  ;  in  July,  1845,  he  went  to  Janesville,  Rock  Co.,  and  worked  for  Mr.  Chapin  for  three  years  ; 
he  returned  to  Rutland  in  1848,  and  bought  his  present  farm  of  120  acres  on  Sec.  35  ;  however,  he  did 
not  locate  upon  it  at  that  time,  but  was  employed  by  Mr.  Chapin  Biglow  and  others  till  1852,  when  he 
began  to  improve  his  farm,  and  has  since  made  it  his  home.  Mr.  Dudley  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town 
Board  for  two  terms.  He  was  married  in  the  town  of  Porter,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1852,  to  Rhoda  C, 
daughter  of  William  and  Jane  (Cheney)  Simmons,  a  native  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1849  ;  her  parents  came  in  1846,  but  died  in  Minnesota — father,  in  1871  ;  mother,  in  1872. 

HAYHOW  FliATT,  farmer,  Sec.  11  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  born  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
England,  in  1828 ;  his  father,  Joseph  Flatt,  a  farmer,  was  born  in  Norfolk  in  1793,  and  emigrated  to 
America,  and  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1852,  and  to  Dane  Co.  in  1853,  where  he  died  in  June,  1876  ;  his 
mother,  Ann  Coates,  a  native  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  died  there  in  February,  1852.  Hayhow  immigrated 
to  America  in  October,  and  spent  the  winter,  chopping,  in  Medina  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whence,  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  he  went  to  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  met  his  wife,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England; 
immigrating  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1853,  they  settled  on  Sec.  13,  town  of  Rutland,  for  the  winter,  and,  in 
the  spring  of  1854,  removed  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  for  two  years  ;  he  then  returned  to  Sec.  13,  Rutland; 
three  years  later,  removed  to  Sec.  12,  whence,  in  1861,  he  came  to  Sec.  11,  where  he  now  has  a  farm  of 
120  acres  ;  'he  also  has  20  acres  on  Sec.  12.  Mr.  Flatt  was  the  second  man  to  begin  the  tobacco  culture 
in  Rutland,  his  first  crop  being  in  1864.  He  was  Assessor  of  the  tawn  one  term,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  two  terms.  He  was  married  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1850,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Ann  Wortley,  and  a  native  of  that  county;  she  died  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1854,  leaving  one  daughter, 
Eliza,  who  died  soon  after. 

ANDREW  GrILIilES,  farmer,  Sec.  36  ;  P.  0.  Cooksville;  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
about  1827  ;  he  early  learned  the  weaver's  trade  with  his  father  and  brothers,  and  followed  that  and  the 
business  of  a  herdsman  there  till  1845 ;  with  his  brothers,  in  May,  1845,  he  sailed  for  America,  landing 
in  New  York  City  the  last  day  of  that  month ;  he  came  then  to  the  town  of  Porter,  Rook  Co.,  and,  in  1847, 
settled  on  Sec.  36,  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co.;  he  now  has  a  farm  of  132  acres  on  Sees.  25  and  36.  He 
was  married  in  Auohtermuchty,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  1843,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Joseph  McClaren, 
a  native  of  that  shire. 

GEORCitE  GILIilES,  farmer,  Sec.  25  ;  P.  0.  Cookville ;  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  was  born  in 
Fifeshire  Dee.  31,  1823  ;  he  is  the  son  of  James  and  Jennett  Gillies,  also  natives  of  Fifeshire,  and  both  of 
whom  died  there ;  when  George  was  about  12  years  old,  he  begjin  the  weaver's  trade  with  his  father,  and 
followed  that  business  there  till  1845  ;  he  sailed  in  May  of  that  year  from  Liverpool  for  America,  and 
landed  in  New  York  City  the  last  day  of  the  same  month ;  he  then  came  to  the  town  of  Porter,  Rock  Co., 
and,  two  years  later,  to  the  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  locating  at  that  time  on  Sec.  25,  where  he  now  has 
120  acres.  He  was  married  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  August,  1850,  to  Jennett  McCarra,  a  native  of  Fife- 
shire, who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850  ;  their  children  are  Agnes  W.  (now  the  wife  of  Charles  Warring- 
ton, who  lives  in  Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa),  James  (at  home),  Jennett  (now  Mrs.  Henry  Douglass,  and  lives  in 
Porter  Rock  Co.,  Wis.),  George  W.,  Jonna  M.,  Robert  S.,  Maggie  E.,  John  E.  and  Hattie  B.  (who  are 
at  home).     The  family  is  connected  with  the  Congregational  Church. 

JAMES  GILiIilES,  farmer.  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  Cookville;  was  born  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in 
1815 ;  he  is  the  son  of  James  Gillies,  a  weaver  by  vocation,  and  with  whom,  at  the  age  of  13  years,  he 
began  the  same  trade,  and  continued  that  business  there  fifteen  years  ;  in  May,  1845,  he  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool for  America,  and  landed  in  New  York  City  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  and  came  thence  to  the 
town  of  Porter,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. ;  a  few  months  later,  he  bought  80  acres  on  Sees.  35  and  36,  town  of  Rut- 
land, Dane  Co.,  to  which  he  then  removed,  and  upon  which  he  has  since  resided ;  he  now  owns  a  farm  of 
231  acres  on  Sees.  25,  35  and  36,  of  this  town.  He  was  married  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  1841,  to  Elspit, 
daughter  of  William  and  Betsey  (Pigge)  Hume,  a  native  of  that  shire ;  they  have  two  children — James 
H.  (who  married  Isabel  Newman,  and  resides  on  this  farm  ;  they  have  two  children — Ines  M.  and  William) 
and  Jennett  (now  the  wife  of  Nathan  T.  Slosson,  who  lives  in  this  town).  The  family  is  connected  with 
the  Congregational  Church. 

SERENO  W.  GRAVES,  farmer,  Sec.  28  ;  P.  0.  Brooklyn ;  was  born  at  Berkshire,  Frank- 
lin Co.,  Vt.,  in  October,  1810 ;  he  is  the  son  of  David  J.  Graves,  a  native  of  Leominster,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  who,  at  the  age  of  5  years,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Berkshire,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.;  he  there  fol- 
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lowed  fanning  till  1847 ;  then  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Kutland,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  died,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  at  the  age  of  88  years ;  the  mother  of  our  subject,  Pol'y  Leland,  was  also  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  when  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old,  her  parents  emigrated  to  Chester,  Vt.,  where  she  grew  to 
womanhood  and  was  married;  she  died  in  Berkshire  in  1817,  leaving  four  sons;  S.  W.,  the  oldest  of  these, 
spent  his  boyhood  days  at  faroaing  in  his  native  county,  but,  at  the  age  of  18  years,  went  to  Wethersfield, 
Windsor  Co.,  where  he  learned  the  stonemason's  trade,  and  afterward  followed  that  line  of  business  during 
the  summer  seasons  and  devoted  his  time  to  teaching  during  the  winters  ;  June  10,  1844,  he  started  for 
Wisconsin,  and  landed  in  Milwaukee  on  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month,  and,  July  5  following,  selected 
his  location  and  made  his  claim  to  320  acres  on  Sees.  28  and  33,  town  of  Kutland,  Dane  Co.,  which  he 
afterward  entered,  improved,  and  has  since  made  his  home ;  he  now  has  286  acres  on  these  sections.  Mr. 
Graves  was  the  first  Clerk  of  the  town  of  Kutland,  holding  the  office  for  two  years,  and  has  been  vari- 
ously connected  with  the  offices  of  his  town  and  county  ;  was  Assessor  of  the  town  for  seven  years,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  several  terms,  and  Chairman  of  the  same  for  seven  years ;  he  has  been  County  and 
Deputy  County  Surveyor  for  eight  years,  and  has  been  a  practical  surveyor  for  over  forty  years  ;  he  has 
been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  thirty-two  years  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1861,  and  was  the 
Republican  nominee  for  the  Senate  for  the  West  District  in  1874.  Mr.  Graves  was  married  in  Wethers- 
field, Vt.,  in  March,  1841,  to  Marinda  Blakesly,  who  died  in  the  following  year.  His  second  marriage 
was  in  Burke,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  to  Malvina  Denison,  a  native  of  Ludlow,  Vt.;  she  died  in  Kutland,  Dane 
Co.,  Wis.,  in  December,  1845,  leaving  one  son — -A.  Denison,  who  enlisted  in  the  University  Company  of  the 
40th  W.  V.  I.  in  1864,  and  died  in  December,  1864.  He  was  again  married,  in  1846,  to  Mary  E,.  Dud- 
ley, nee  Reed,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Hannah  Reed,  of  Plainfield,  N.  H.  ;  they  have  had  five  children — 
Ellen  (now  the  wife  of  Laselle  Brewer,  who  lives  in  this  town),  Leland  J.  (who  died  at  the  age  of  16 
years),  Mary  L.  (now  the  wife  of  Griffith  Gehu,  of  this  town),  Sereno  J.  (who  died  in  infancy)  and 
Marinda  B.  (now  Mrs.  Clarence  Cole).  Mrs.  Graves  had  two  sons  by  her  first  marriage — William  H. 
Dudley  (now  a  residept  ef  Marion  Co.,  Kan.)  and  Edward  D.  (who  died  at  the  age  of  24  years). 

HENRY  S.  HAN  AN,  farmer,  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Rutland;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Penn  Yan, 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1832  ;  he  is  the  son  of  Lyman  and  Mary  (Comer)  Hanan,  with  whom,  in  1835,  he 
removed  to  Erie  Co.,  Penn.,  whence,  in  1850,  they  came  to  Kutland,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  on  See. 
17,  where  they  bought  a  farm  of  160  acres,  and  where  Henry  S.  has  since  resided,  and  now  owns  154, 
acres;  his  father  died  here  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  65  years,  his  mother  jp  1865,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 
Our  subject  was  married,  in  Rutland,  in  1857,  to  Louisa  A.,  daughter  of  David  and  Louisa  Tipple,  a 
native  of  New  York,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  parents  in  1848  ;  their  children  are — Herbert  E., 
now  with  A.  P.  liusk,  in  Stoughton ;  Clarence,  Florence,  now  Mrs.  Jacob  Paul,  who  lives  in  Rutland  ; 
Gertrude  I.,  E.  Estelle,  Lillie  L.,  Mary,  David  T.  and  Henry  Ray.  Mrs.  Hanan  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

SAMUEL  S,  HOWIiAND,  farmer,  Sec.  10;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Leeds, 
Upper  Canada,  in  1820  ;  his  father,  Thomas  F.  Howland,  was  born  in  England,  and  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica when  20  years  of  age  ;  he  settled  in  New  Jersey  for  a  few  years  and  then  removed  to  Upper  Canada, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  85  years  ;  the  mother  of  our  subject,  Susan  Gordon,  was  a  native  of  Genesee 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  S.  S.  followed  lumbering  principally,  in  Canada,  till  1854,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Illinois 
and  spent  the  winter  in  Stephenson  County  ;  in  April,  1855,  he  came  to  the  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  and  located  on  Sec.  10,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  now  has  a  farm  of  140  acres  ;  he  also  owns 
10  acres  in  the  town  of  Dunn.  He  was  married,  in  Canada  West,  June  5,  1847,  to  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Huokins,  a  native  of  Vermont;  she  died  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  Dec.  24,  1866,  leaving  three 
children,  having  had  four,  as  follows :  Freeman  S.,  who  died  in  Canada  June  22,  1851  ;  Hubert  G.,  now 
in  Kansas ;  William  W.,  at  home ;  Lou  J.,  now  the  wife  of  George  Patterson,  who  lives  in  the  town  of 
Pleasant  Springs;  his  second  marriage  was  May  31,  1868,  to  Orette  N.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Susan 
Osgood,  a  native  of  Vermont;  their  children  are  Milward-  S.,  Charlotte  O.  and  Elbert  E.  The  family 
is  connected  with  the  M.  E.  Church. 

N.  H.  INGRAHAM,  farmer.  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Union;  was  born  in  Bradford  Co.,  Penn.,  in 
1815  ;  in  1825,  his  parents,  Daniel  and  Esther  Ingraham,  natives  of  Connecticut,  removed  with  their 
family  from  Pennsylvania  to  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  whence,  in  1854,  N.  H.  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and 
located  in  the  town  of  Oregon,  and,  in  the  following  year,  removed  to  the  town  of  Rutland,  and,  in  1864, 
settled  on  Sec.  34,  where  be  now  owns  120  acres.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  three  terms. 
He  was  married,  in  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  March  1,  1842,  to  Nancy  M.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Nancy 
(Loyd)  Whemple,  a  native  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y;  she  died  March  15,  1857,  leaving  four  sons — Eugene, 
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who  died  April  4,  1878 ;  Melvin,  who  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  Feb.  14,  1865,  and  served  with  his  regiment  till 
mustered  out  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  29,  1865  ;  Henry  M.,  now  in  Kansas;  Gardner, ^at  home;  his  sec- 
ond marriage  was  July  10,  1857,  to  Lois  A.  Lacy,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  1856 ;  they  have  two  children — Franklin  B.,  now  in  Bvansville,  Wis.,  and  Uan;ie  L.,  at  home 

THOMAS  D.  JEHU,  farmer,  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0  Stoughton  ;  he  was  born  in  Montgomeryshire, 
Wales,  in  1825  ;  in  1842,  his  parents,  Thomas  E.  and  Elizabeth  Jehu,  emigrated  to  America  and  settled 
in  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  where  they  afterward  made  their  home  till  their  deaths ;  our  subject  removed  to 
Dane  Co.  in  1854,  and  settled  on  Sec.  22,  town  of  Rutland,  where  he  resided  till  1866  ;  he  thjn  emi- 
grated to  Montana  Territory,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  for  six  years ;  returniog  to  his  farm  in  Rutland 
in  June,  1872,  he  has  since  made  it  his  home;  he  bought,  in  1875,  a  farm  of  200  acres,  160  of  whish 
lie  on  Sec.  27,  the  other  40  on  See.  22,  making  him  now  200  acres  on  Sec.  22,  and  1 60  acres  on  Sec.  27. 
He  was  married,  in  this  town,  in  1853,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Sarah  Jehu,  a  native  of  Wales; 
they  have  one  son — Hugh,  and  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

WILIilAM  MORBISOX,  farmer.  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Rutland ;  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1823  ;  when  he  was  13  years  old,  his  parents,  Martin  and  Mary  (Rutter)  Morrison,  natives  of 
England,  and  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  1816,  removed  to  Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  and  in  1840  to  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  they  settled  on  a  farm,  and  where  his  father  died  in  1851 ;  his  mother  died  in 
Niagara,  in  1876.  Mr.  Morrison  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1850,  and  located  on  this  section,  where 
he  has  since  lived ;  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  215  acres  on  Sees.  17  and  20.  He  was  married  in  the  town 
of  Ellisburg,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Susan  Remmington,  a 
native  of  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  had  eleven  children — Ellen,  now  Mrs.  Edwin  McPherson,  who  lives  at 
Northwood,  Iowa ;  Detta,  now  Mrs.  John  Ellis,  who  lives  in  Orleans,  Neb. ;  Henry,  now  a  farmer  in  Rut- 
laud  ;  Harriet,  now  Mrs.  Edwin  Ellis,  who  lives  on  this  farm ;  Frank,  who  died  at  the  age  of  5  years ; 
Edwin,  a  farmer  of  Rutland  ;  Elesta,  now  Mrs.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Oregon,  Wis. ;  William,  Susan,  Maude 
and  Leonard,  at  home. 

HANS  PETERSOX,  farmer.  Sees.  15,  16  and  23;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Norway 
Dec.  9,  1827;  he  is  the  son  of  Peter  and  Gunnil  Halverson,  the  former  of  whom  is  still  living  in  Norway, 
and  is  in  his  86th  year.  Hans  began  the  shoemaker's  trade  at  the  age  of  14,  and  continued  it  till  22 
years  old,  not  even  losing  a  single  day ;  he  was  then  appointed  to  superintend  a  large  farm  in 
the  southern  part  of  Norway,  and  in  that  position  he  was  retained  for  two  years.  April  1,  1852,  he 
set  sail  from  Tunsberg  for  America,  and  landed  at  Quebec  after  a  five  weeks'  voyage  ;  he  came  thence  to 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  stopped  in  the  vicinity  of  Stoughton,  where  he  followed  various  kinds  of  employment 
for  two  years ;  he  then  went  to  the  town  of  Oregon,  and  there  resumed  his  boot-and-shoe  trade  ;  in  1859, 
he  formed  a  copartnership  with  S.  H.  Severson  and  began  the  dry-goods  trade  at  Stoughton ;  Mr  Sever- 
son,  however,  sold  out  in  the  following  spring,  and  Mr.  Peterson  continued  the  business  till  1871  ;  he  built 
and  now  owns  the  brick  building  in  which  Brickson  &  Lethe  now  carry  on  business  in  Stoughton ;  in 
1871,  he  bought  his  present  farm  of  140  acres,  and  has  since  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture.  He  was 
married  at  Stoughton,  in  1859,  to  Martha  Thompson,  a  native  of  Norway;  they  have  one  daughter — Car- 
oline.   They  are  Lutherans. 

S.  PETERSOSf,  farmer.  See.  23 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1835  ;  he  came 
to  America  in  1865 ;  stopped  in  Chicago  for  nine  years,  and  in  1874  came  to  Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  wheie 
he  then  bought  this  farm  of  80  acres.  He  was  married  in  Chicago,  in  1869,  to  Elizabeth  EUingson,  a 
native  of  Norway;  they  have  three  children — -Peter,  Sena  and  Nils-;  they  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

OEOROE  W.  PRICHARD,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0,  Oregon  ;  was  born  in  Decatur  Co.,  Ind., 
in  1837  ;  his  father,  Thomas  Pnchard,  was  born  in  Scott  Co.,  Ky.,'in  1806  ;  emigrated  to  Decatur  Co., 
Ind.,  when  18  years  old.  He  was  married  there,  in  1827,  to  Quintilla  Corbin,  a  native  also  of  Scott  Co., 
Ky. ;  they  had  a  family  of  five  children,  of  whom  George  W.  is  the  third,  and  with  them,  in  1850,  immi- 
grated to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  locating  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  Sec.  8,  town  of  Rutland  ;  his  parents 
have  since  made  it  their  home.  In  1860,  our  subject  bought  his  present  farm  of  70  acres  on  Sec.  9,  to 
which  he  then  removed,  and  on  which  he  has  resided ;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  fi^e 
years  ;  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  board  in  1879,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  in  1880.  He  was  married, 
in  1858,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  and  Maria  Bossingham  ;  she  died  in  1860,  having  two  sons — 
William  and  Thomas  (twins),  the  latter  of  whom  is  now  deceased.  His  second  marriage  was  in  1863,  to 
Phoebe,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Roxy  King,  a  native  of  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  their  children  are  Alta 
and  Erie. 
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DAVID  UTTER,  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  born  in  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1847  ;  when 
quite  young  his  parents  removed  to  the  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co,  and  settled  on  Sec.  11,  where  they 
now  live ;  David  has  a  farm  of  140  acres  on  this  section.  He  was  married,  in  this  town,  in  1873,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Conner,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  about 
1860  ;  they  have  one  son — Jesse,  and  are  members  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist  Church. 

FREDERICK  R.  USHER,  farmer.  Sec.  12 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  born  in  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  T.,  in  1841 ;  he  is  the  son  of  Newell  Usher,  a  native  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  a  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods  by  vocation  in  Genesee  Co.,  but  later,  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming  in  Chautauqua 
Co.;  the  mother  of  our  subject,  Annie  Isham,  was  born  in  Madison  Co.,  and  died  in  Chautauqua  Co.  F. 
R.  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1861,  and  settled  on  Sec.  12,  town  of  Rutland,  where  he  now  owns 
186  acres.  He  was  married,  in  Sheridan,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1861,  to  Carrie,  daughter  of  Frank- 
lin and  Sophia  Roberts,  a  native  of  that  county ;  their  children  are  Frederick  B.,  Fraoklin,  Charles  R., 
Duane  D.,  Annie  S.  and  Elbert.  Mr.  Usher  enlisted  in  1860,  in  the  9th  N.  Y.  V.  C.,  and  served  with 
his  regiment  nine  months. 

AliDERT  WATERMAN,  farmer,  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0,  Rutland  or  Oregon  ;  born  in  the  town 
of  Royalton,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1815  ;  his  father,  Jonathan,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Waterman,  and  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  with  his  parents  removed  to  Vermont  about  1810,  where  he  after- 
ward married  Sarah  Child ;  they  raised  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  our  subject  is  the 
third,  and  when  he  was  about  5  years  old  they  removed  to  Orleans  Co.,  Vt. ;  he  left  his  home  in 
Orleans  Co.  in  1837  and  emigrated  to  Illinois ;  stopping  near  Springfield,  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
teaching  for  seven  years,  and  afterward  taught  a  year  near  Peoria;  in  1845,  with  his  brother,  who  was 
then  a  merchant  in  Milwaukee,  he  went  to  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  and  there  engaged  in  merchandising  till 
1849 ;  he  also  bought  the  first  village  lot  sold  in  Maquoketa;  he  came  to  Dane  Co,,  Wis.,  in  1849,  and 
engaged  in  hotel  keeping  and  merchandising  till  1860,  and  since  that  time  has  lived  on  this  farm  of  94 
acres  on  Sees.  17  and  18.  Mr.  Waterman  was  Town  Treasurer  for  one  year.  He  was  married,  in 
Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  to  Jane  C,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Moore,  a  native  of  Connecticut ;  their 
children  are  Susan,  now  Mrs.  Albert  Pound,  who  lives  in  Sauk  Co  ,  Wis. ;  Nellie,  now  Mrs.  H.  C.  Rouse, 
who  lives  in  Whiteside-  Co. ,  111. ;  Lucia,  now  Mrs.  Adolph  Blanchard,  of  this  town ;  Frank,  a  farmer  of  this 
town.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterman  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
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EGBERT  BENNETT,  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  born  June  4,  1819,  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
in  1821,  the  family  removed  to  Scoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1838,  to  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  B. 
farmed  it.  Here  he  married  Margaret  M.  Holmes,  born  Feb.  17,  1817,  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  June, 
1846,  Mr.  B.  came  to  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  and  the  next  year  to  Oregon,  where  a  brother  had  bought  80  acres 
for  him  ;  Mr.  B.  now  bought  10  acres,  and  built  a  frame  house  in  1849  on  the  site  of  Netherwood's  Block  ; 
he  thus  plowed  and  sowed  the  business  portion  of  Oregon  village  until  October,  1858,  when  he  settled  on 
his  present  farm ;  owns  120  acres  in  Dunn,  80  in  Oregon  and  10  in  Rutland ;  he  also  deeded  to  his  son 
the  original  80  in  Oregon ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  have  an  only  daughter — Huldah  C.  (Mrs.  M.  M. 
Green)  ;  their  only  son,  William  C,  died  Oct.  5,  1878,  leauing  a  wife  (formerly  Louise  J.  Griffin)  and 
two  sons — William  C.  and  Louis  J.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  Republican  of  twenty-five  years'  standing ;  at  one 
time  was  Chairman  of  Dunn,  and  Supervisor  four  years ;  has  held  all  the  offices,  except  that  of  Master,  in 
Oregon  Lodge,  151,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M. 

ADAM  BRAM,  farmer,  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1842,  and,  in 
the  spring  of  1853,  with  his  parents,  he  emigrated  to  America  and  to  Wisconsin  ;  after  spending  a  fortnight 
at  Milwaukee  and  nine  days  at  Madison,  they  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  Dane  Co.,  where 
bis  father  died  in  June,  1869.  Adam,  with  his  brother,  began  business  in  1861,  by  carrying  on  his  father's 
farm ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  our  subject  continued  to  manage  the 
place  and  80  acres  of  his  own,  adjoining  that  of  his  father ;  in  1870,  he  sold  a  portion  of  his  farm  in 
Springfield  and  bought  here,  where  he  now  owns  302  acres  on  Sees.  5  and  8  ;  he  sold  the  remainder  in 
1877  and  bought  another  farm  of  76  acres  in  the  town  of  Fitchburg.  Mr.  Bram  was  married,  in  the  town 
of  Springfield,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  April,  1864,  to  Miss  Mary  Zwikee,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  who 
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came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852  ;  their  children  are  Katie,  Mary,  Louisa,  Fred  and  William.    Mr.  B.  and  fam- 
ily are  members  of  the  Reform  Church  of  Madison. 

WIIiLIAM  COaiSTOCK,  deceased ;  was  born  in  1808,  in  Rhode  Island  ;  he  was  the 
second  of  eight  children  of  Aaron  and  Patience  (Spencer)  Comstock,  and  with  whom  he  removed,  when  a 
young  man,  to  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  there  devoted  his  time  principally  to  farming  till  the  spring  of 
1844  ;  emigrating  then  to  Wisconsin,  he  located  in  the  town  of  Union,  Roek  Co.,  whence,  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  he  removed  to  Sec.  31,  town  of  Dunn,  Dane  Co. ;  he  entered  40  acres  at  the  time  of  his  set- 
tlement in  this  town,  and  gradually  added  to  it  as  his  means  would  permit,  till  his  estate  now  numbers  200 
acres  ;  he  died  Feb.  7,  1874.  He  was  married  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1837,  to  Fannie,  daughter  of 
Luke  and  Thirza  (Shaw)  Chapin,  a  native  of  that  county,  born  in  1810  ;  their  children  are  Frank  C, 
Melissa  A.,  now  Mrs.  Orrin  Grout;  Cooley,  who  married  Damaraa  Johnson  (they  have  two  daughters — 
Lela  and  Fannie,  and  live  on  the  homestead)  ;  Edgar,  who  married  Miss  Annie  Main,  and  lives  at  PaoU, 
Wis. 

WAIiTER  M.  DICK,  farmer,  Sec.  19  ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  a  native  of  Scotland ;  was  born  at 
Bannockburn,  Sterlingshire,  in  February,  1816  ;  his  father,  a  boot  and  shoe  dealer  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
dying  when  Walter  was  quite  young,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  apprenticed  to  the  weaver's  trade  in 
a  woolen  factory  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward  worked  his  way  through  all  branches  of  the  business. 
April  1,  1846,  he  set  sail,  with  his  family,  from  Glasgow  for  America,  with  the  object  of  establishing  a 
factory  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  manufacture  of  "tapestry-velvet  carpet,"  upon  which  there  was  then  a 
patent  in  Scotland,  but  not  in  America ;  landing  in  New  York  City  in  May,  he  went  thence  to  Middleton, 
Conn.,  where  he  completed  the  arrangements  for  the  enterprise,  and,'  in  October,  1846,  he  removed  to 
Newark,  where  the  factory  was  soon  started  and  manufactured  the  first  goods  of  that  kind  in  America. 
Competition  from  Scotland  and  financial  embarrassment  soon  forced  them  to  sell  out  to  other  parties,  who 
removed  the  factory  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  retained  Mr.  Dick  in  their  employ  for  eighteen  months  ;  in  May, 
1849,  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  and  located  on  Sec.  19,  town  of  Dunn,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  bought  80 
acres  of  unbroken  land,  and  has  since  improved  and  made  it  his  home.  Mr.  Dick  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  all  the  affairs  of  his  town  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  several  terms.  He 
was  married,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  March  9,  1846,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Alexander  Inglis,  a  native  of 
that  city  ;  their  children  are  Walter,  who  is  now  io  business  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Alexander,  a  farmer,  of 
this  town ;  Isabella,  now  the  wife  of  William  Robinson,  who  lives  in  the  village  of  Oregon,  Wis. ;  Eliza- 
beth, at  home ;  Hellen,  Mary  J.,  William,  Edward  and  Randall.  Mr.  Dick's  family  are  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

J.  F.  DOUGLAISS,  farmer.  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  Stoughton;  was  born  in  Penobscot  Co.,  Maine, 
in  July,  1822,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Vermillion  Co.,  111.;  in 
July,  1842,  they  came  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Rutland,  and  in  1845  removed  to 
the  town  of  Dunn,  and  settled  on  Sec.  14 ;  three  years  later  he  bought  and  removed  to  this  farm  on  Sec. 
27  ;  he  now  owns  160  acres  on  Sees.  22  and  27.  Mr.  Douglass  has  been  Town  Treasurer  one  term,  and  a 
member  of  the  Town  Board  two  terms.  He  was  married  in  the  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in 
1846,  to  Nancy  Damman,  a  native  of  Penobscot  Co.,  Maine,  born  in  April,  1830  ;  their  children  are  Rob- 
ert A.,  who  enlisted  in  the  8th  W.  V.  I.,  February,  1864,  and  died  at  Vicksburg,  in  June  1864  ;  Jere- 
miah, who  now  lives  in  this  town ;  Marilla,  now  the  wife  of  William  Hulse,  who  lives  in  Ohio ;  Margaret, 
now  Mrs.  Albert  Southerland,  who  lives  in  Fremont  Co.,  Iowa;  Orra  A.,  now  Mrs.  William  Neye,  and 
lives  at  Syeue,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  Cornelia,  Mrs.  George  Green,  who  lives  in  Nebraska;  Carrie,  Mason, 
Edward,  Flora  and  John.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass  are  Free-Will  Baptists. 

EUGEWE  EIGrHMY,  general  merchant  at  McFarland  ;  was  born  at  Catskill,  Greene  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  March,  1834  ;  he  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Permelia  (Dennis)  Eighmy,  with  whom,  when  quite 
young,  he  removed  to  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  followed  farming"  till  1855  ;  he  then  immigrated  to 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  made  his  home  at  Madison  till  1856,  whence  he  came  to  McFarland,  and  engaged  in 
the  grain  and  lumber  trade  till  1859  ;  removing  then  to  his  farm  in  the  town  of  Dunn,  he  followed  agri- 
culture till  1872,  when  he  returned  to  McFarland,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  merchandising.  He 
was  married  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1859,  to  Sarah  M.  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Rebecca  (Palmer) 
Johnson,  a  native  of  that  county;  her  father  of  Connecticut,  and  her  mother  of  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eighmy  have  two  daughters — Nellie  M.  and  Belle  E. 

FREEMAN  EIGHHY,  grain  and  lumber  dealer  at  McFarland;  was  born  in  Dutchess  Go., 
N.  Y.,  in  April,  1830 ;  he  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  September,  1856  ;  stopped  a  short  time  at 
McFarland,  then  went  to  Madison,  and  thence  to  Bever  Dam ;  whence,  in  1858,  he  returned  to  McFarland, 
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and  lias  since  been  engaged  in  the  grain  and  lumber  trade.  He  was  married  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1862, 
to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Adolphus  and  Sophia  Siggelkow,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  Wisconsin 
with  her  parents  when  10  or  11  years  old  ;  they  have  four  children — Freeman,  Amelia,  Albert  and 
Frank  W. 

CALVIN  F  ARNSWORTH,  farmer.  Sec.  28 ;  P.  0.  McFarland ;  was  born  near  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  in  Vermont,  in  December,  1817  ;  his  father,  Holden  Farnsworth,  was  born  in  Rutland  Co.,  Vt., 
but  his  parents  were  natives  of  Connecticut ;  when  Calvin  was  about  8  years  old  his  parents  removed  with 
him  to  Burlingon,  Vt.,  where  his  father  died  a  year  later.  At  the  age  of  9  years  he  was  sent  to  Dorset, 
Bennington  Co.,  to  live  with  his  aunt,  and  made  that  his  home  for  twenty  years.  He  was  married  at 
Granville,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1846,  to  Mary  Cramer,  a  native  of  that  county,  and  with 
whom  a  few  weeks  after  he  started  for  Wisconsin ;  they  located  on  this  section,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  and  has  since  lived ;  he  now  has  a  farm  of  250  acres.  Mrs.  Farnsworth  died  here  in  October, 
1856,  leaving  three  children — Adelia,  now  Mrs.  William  All,  who  lives  in  the  town  of  Albion,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.;  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  Stephen  Chandler,  who  lives  in  Dunn,  and  Holden,  at  home.  His  second 
marriage  was  in  1857,  to  Adelia  Cramer,  a  sister  to  his  first  wife;  they  have  one  son,  Reuben,  born  in 
March,  1859.  Mr.  Farnsworth  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  but  has  not 
been  an  office  seeker.     The  family  is  connected  with  the  M.  E.  Church. 

O.  O.  FORTOBf,  dealer  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  McFarland  ;  was 
born  in  Norway  in  1833,  and  in  1855  he  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  locating  at  Stoughton  a  short  time  ; 
he  then  came  to  McFarlapd,  where  he  has  since  resided;  he  began  merchandising  in  1862,  and  has  con- 
tinued at  this  place  since,  carrying  quite  an  extensive  stock  of  goods  in  the  lines  above  mentioned.  He 
was  married,  in  this  village,  in  1862,  to  Mary  Olmstad,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to'Dane  Co.,  Wis., 
in  1858 ;  they  have  five  children — Anna  S.,  Sarah  0.,  Hannah  M.,  Oscar  0.  and  Mena  L.,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

ORRIN  GROUT,  farmer,  See.  31 ;  P.  0.  Oregon;  was  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1829; 
his  mother,  Orrilla  Bennett,  dying  when  Orrin  was  only  11  years  old,  he  went  then  to  live  with  an  uncle, 
and  with  him  remained  until  he  reached  the  age  of  21  years,  after  which,  he  worked  for  another  uncle  for 
four  or  five  years  ;  he  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1855,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Oregon  ; 
in  1859,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Dunn,  and  in  1861,  bought  his  present  farm  of  121  acres.  Mr. 
Grout  was  Town  Clerk  for  two  years,  member  of  the  board  for  three  terms,  and  Assessor  one  year.  He 
was  married  in  November,  1858,  to  Malissa  A.,  daughter  of  WilUam  and  Fannie  Chapin  Comstock,  a 
native  of  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  in  1836,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  parents  in  1844;  they  have 
one  daughter — Clara  D.     Mrs.  Grout  is  a  member  of  the  M.  B.  Church. 

MATHEW  M.  GIINSOIiUS,  farmer,  Sees.  26  and  27 ;  P.  0.  Stoughton ;  was  born  in 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1832  ;  his  father,  Henry  L.  Gunsolus,  of  Mohawk  Dutch  descent,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1811,  and  died  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1873;  Mathew's  mother,  Jane  A. 
Lingenfelter,  was  also  a  native  of  Montgomery  Co.,  born  in  1811,  and  now  resides  in  Jefferson  Co;  the 
famUy  consisted  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  six  of  whom  still  live  in  New  York  ;  one  son,  having 
come  to  Wisconsin  in  1861,  and  enlisted,  in  1862,  in  what  was  then  the  "Stoughton  Light-Guards,"  was 
transferred  to  a  gunboat  on  the  Red  River,  and  killed,  in  1863,  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler;  one  of  the 
girls  now  resides  in  Minnesota.  Mathew  M.,  the  oldest  of  the  family  and  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent 
his  time  at  farming  in  his  native  county  until  1852,  whence  he  removed  to  Genesee  Co. ;  in  May,  1856, 
he  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Dunn  ;  six  years  later,  he  removed  to  the 
town  of  Pleasant  Springs  for  three  years ;  then  returned  to  his  present  farm  of  120  acres  in  1866.  Mr. 
Gunsolus  was  married  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  to  Mary  Lee,  a  native  of  England,  but  who  emi- 
grated to  New  York,  with  her  parents,  when  young;  Mrs.  Gunsolus  died  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1858, 
leaving  one  daughter — Mary — who  died  soon  after  her  mother.  His  second  marriage  was  in  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  in  1860,  to  Mrs.  Henrietta  Case,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  who  came  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1859  or 
1860  ;  they  have  three  children — Alida,  Edward  and  Laura.  Mrs.  Gunsolus  has  one  daughter  by  her 
former  marriage — Clara,  who  is  now  a  teacher  in  this  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  are  members  of  the  M 
E.  Church. 

JONAS  JOHNSON,  carpenter  and  joiner,  McFarland  ;  was  born  in  Norway  in  August,  1825; 
he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  stopped  six  months  at  Milwaukee,  whence  he  came  to  Stoughton,' 
Dane  Co.,  and  thence  to  McFarland,  where  he  has  since  lived.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  first  blacksmith  at 
McFarland,  which  he  continued,  in  connection  with  other  business,  till  1860;  then  began  carpentering  and 
building,  which  he  now  follows.  He  was  married  in  Norway,  about  1845,  to  Bertha  Everson,  who  died  in 
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Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1855,  leaving  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  is  now  deceased;  his  second  marriage  was  in 
1857,  to  Christina  Johnson,  a  native  of  Norway,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  that  year. 

SURE  JOHNSOBT,  farmer.  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  McFarland;  was  born  in  Norway  in  1838,  and  emi- 
grated to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1856  ;  locating  at  that  time  in  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove,  he  there  followed 
farm  labor  and  farming  till  1865,  except  five  winters,  which  he  spent  in  the  pineries;  he  located  in  1865 
on  Sec.  3,  town  of  Dunn,  where  he  now  has  a  farm  of  117  acres ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Board 
for  two  terms,  Town  Treasurer  for  two  years,  and  Census  Enumerator  of  Dunn  in  1880  ;  he  was  married 
in  Blooming  Grove  in  1862  to  Betsey  Anderson,  a  native  of  Norway,  and  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854  ; 
they  have  six  children,  as  follows :  Lena,  John,_Mary,  Christina,  Sarina  and  Ellen.  Mr.  Johnson  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

GEORGE  KEEIVAX,  farmer,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  McFarland ;  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  was  born  in 
Kings  County,  in  August,  1818  ;  when  16  years  of  age,  he,  with  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  emigrated  to 
America ;  their  parents,  John  and  Catherine,  had  previously  died  in  Ireland.  The  family  of  five  children  settled 
in  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  worked  at  the  boot  and  shoe  maker's  trade  for  four 
years;  Mr.  Keenan  was  married  in  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  in  1839,  to  Miss  Matilda,  daughter  of  William 
and  Ellen  Fox,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  who  came  to  America  in  1852;  soon  after  marriage,  Mr.  Keenan, 
with  his  wife,  a  brother  and  sister,  et  al.,  emigrated  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Fitch- 
burg,  whence,  in  1857,  he  removed  to  Sec.  20  of  this  town,  where  he  hag  since  lived  ;  he  now  owns  a  farm 
of  680  acres  on  Sees.  16,  20  and  21.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  have  had  eight  children — Catherine,  now  Mrs. 
John  CoUaday,  and  lives  with  her  parents ;  Anthony,  who  died  at  the  age  of  28  years ;  Charlotte,  Mrs. 
Horace  Colladay,  who  lives  in  this  town  ;  William,  a  farmer  in  this  town  ;  Carrie,  at  home ;  George,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  State  University  ;  Fannie  and  Adeline,  at  home.  Mrs.  Keenan  had  the  pleasure  of  buying 
the  first  washtub  ever  brought  to  Madison. 

MICHAEL  li AliLEY,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  McFarland ;  was  born  in  County  Koscom- 
mon,  Ireland,  in  1821 ;  May  4,  1841,  he  left  his  native  county  and  set  sail  from  Dubhn  via  Liverpool  for 
America,  and  landed  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  June  following ;  here  he  followed  the  business  of  a  gardener  till 
1855,  whence  he  migrated  westward  till  he  reached  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  he  then  settled  in  the  town  of  Madi- 
son, and  there  followed  farming  till  1859,  whence  he  removed  to  this  town  and  located  on  this  section, 
where  he  has  since  lived  ;  he  now  has  a  farm  of  384  acres  on  Sees.  21  and  28  ;  he  was  married  in  Boston, 
in  1846,  to  Ellen  McCarthy,  a  native  of  that  city,  and  who  died  there  in  1848,  leaving  one  son,  James, 
who  is  now  in  Minnesota ;  his  second  marriage  was  in  Boston,  in  1849,  to  Mary  Keegen,  a  native  of 
County  loscommon,  Ireland,  and  who  died  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1856,  leaving  three  children — Ambrose, 
at  home  ;  William  and  John,  who  are  now  in  Minnesota  ;  his  third  marriage  was  in  1858  to  Margaret  Con- 
nahan,  a  native  of  Ireland ;  their  children  are  Sarah  and  Stephen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lalley  are  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

WILiIilAM  liARLOR,  farmer,  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  Syene;  he  was  born  July  23,  1810,  at  Ten- 
akill.  Queen's  County,  Ireland;  his  father,  Patrick  Larlor,  of  said  place,  was  for  many  years  a  Represent- 
ative from  that  county  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  was  Magistrate  of  the  county  until  his 
death,  when  his  son  Richard  succeeded  him  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  mother  of  our 
subject  was  Ann  Dillon,  of  Queen's  County  also.  On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1837,  William  Larlor  left  his 
father's  home  and  went  to  Liverpool,  whence,  on  the  25th  day  of  the  same  month,  he  set  sail  for  America 
on  board  the  packet-ship  Pennsylvania  Swallowtail,  and  landed  in  New  York  City  June  3,  following ; 
after  a  five-days  stay  in  the  city,  he  again  pushed  his  course  westward ;  passing  up  the  Hudson  on  a 
steamboat,  he  then  took  the  canal  for  Bufialo,  thence  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Lima, 
La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  ;  in  1839,  he  visited  Chicago,  Waukegan  (then  Little- 
port),  Kenosha,  Racine  and  Milwaukee,  and  in  1843,  emigrated  from  Indiana,  via  Chicago,  to  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Oregon,  Dane  Co. ;  returned  again  to  La  Grange  Co., 
Ind.,  where,  in  1844,  he  was  married  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  William  and  Ellen  Fox,  a  native  of 
Ireland  ;  in  1846,  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  an  ox-team  and  a  fixed  purpose,  he  again  starfed  for  Wis- 
consin, and  made  the  trip  of  300  miles  in  ten  days  ;  arriving  at  Oregon  and  finding  his  claim  "jumped," 
he  selected  his  present  farm  of  150  acres  in  the  town  of  Dunn,  having  his  deed  signed  by  James  K.  Polk, 
then  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Larlor  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  afiairs  pertaining 
to  the  interests  of  his  town,  and  served  two  or  three  terms  as  Chairman  of  the  board ;  he  was  nominated 
in  1878  for  Assemblyman  from  his  district.  Their  children  are  :  Patrick  E.,  who  enlisted  in  the  31st  W. 
V.  I.,  and  died  at  Washington  in  May,  1865  ;  William,  a  farmer  in  this  town ;  Mary,  Ellen,  Ann,  Kate, 
Emma,  Alice,  Richard,  now  in  Iowa ;  James  and  John,  at  home. 
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SAMUEL  MAXSON,  clerk  for  F.  Eighmy  and  Town  Clerk,  MeFarland;  was  born  in 
Franklin  Co.,  N.  T.,  in  1853,  and  is  the  son  of  William  and  Lucinda  Manson,  with  whom  he  came  to 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1 854,  and  located  at  that  time  on  Sec.  29,  town  of  Dunn,  where  his  father  afterward 
died,  and  where  his  mother  now  lives ;  Mr.  Manson  began  clerking  for  Mr.  Eighmy  at  MoParland  in 
1875,  and  has  been  with  him  as  such  ever  since  that  time.  He  was  elected  Town  Clerk  in  1874,  and 
reelected  in  1875-78-79-80. 

JOHm  M.  SAMPSON,  farmer.  Sec.  26  ;  P.  0.  Stoughton  ;  he  was  born  in  Penobscot  Co., 
Me.,  in  1820,  and  is  the  son  of  Robert  and  Nancy  (Mains)  Sampson,  who  were  also  natives  of  that'county, 
and  afterward  died  there;  Mr.  Sampson  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  and,  after  spending  a  year  at 
Milwaukee  at  the  caTpenter's  trade,  he  came  then  to  the  town  of  Dunn,  Dane  Co.,  and  located  on  Sec.  28, 
and,  ia  1855,  settled  on  this  farm  of  104  acres.  He  has  been  Chairmau  of  the  Towa  Board  for  four  suc- 
cessive years,  and  was  a  member  of  that  body  for  three  years  as  Side  Supervisor.  He  was  married,  in 
1859,  to  Elvira,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Prisoilla  Emons,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1873,  leav- 
ing two  daughters — Sylvia  P.  and  Alice ;  he  was  married,  in  1874,  to  Mrs.  Sylvia  J.  Gregory,  nee  Angel, 
a  native  of  Vermont ;  she  has  two  daughters — -Ida  M.,  now  Mrs.  H.  Hover,  and  lives  in  the  town  of 
Dunkirk ;  Alice  G.,  now  a  teacher  in  this  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

JOSEPH  WAIiSH,  farmer.  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  he  was  born  in  County  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  in  August,  1814;  he  immigrated  to  America  in  1836,  and  located  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he 
followed  laboring  for  a  nunibei  of  years.  He  was  married,  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  in  1838,  to  Margaret 
Shirlock,  a  native  of  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  but  emigrated  in  1834 ;  "hey  had  one  son — Thomas,  who 
was  born  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  1846,  and  with  whom  they  removed,  in  1849,  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  locating 
at  Madison  for  two  years ;  they  then  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  142  acres,  which  he  purchased  before 
leaving  Vermont.  Thomas  was  elected  Town  Treasurer  in  1869,  re-elected  in  1868;  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Town  Board  in  1869  and  in  1870,  and  has  held  the  office  of  Town  Assessor  during  the  years 
1878-80.  He  was  married,  in  1880,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Mary  Cusick,  a  native  of 
this  town. 
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FRITZ  AliBRECHT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  11;  P.  0.  Middleton;  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Middleton ;  is  a  native  of  Mecklenburg,  and  was 
born  in  1852 ;  is  a  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Albrecht.  In  1873,  he  was  mairied  to  Miss  Mary  Hinner- 
ichs,  a  native  of  Mecklenburg,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  viz.,  William,  aged  6 ;  GustofF,  aged  3 ; 
Fritz,  aged  6  months.  Mr.  Albrecht  and  family  belong  to  the  Independent  German  Lutheran  Church. 
In  politics,  he  is  Democratic.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  adjoining  the  village  of  Middleton,  and  valued  at 
from  $6,000  to  $7,000. 

JOHN  J.  ALBRECHT,  farmer.  Sec.  26;  P.  O.  East  Middleton;  is  a  son  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Albrecht,  of  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  where  he  was  born  in  1846.  In  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Pierstorf,  of  Middleton ;  they  have  four  children — Charles  Albrecht,  aged  9 ;  John,  aged  7 ; 
Augusta,  aged  5  ;  Rosetta,  aged  1.  Mr.  Albrecht  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  located 
in  the  town  of  Middleton  ;  located  where  he  now  lives  in  1870  ;  has  a  fine  farm  of  120  acres  one  mile  from 
East  Middleton,  and  eight  miles  from  Madison,  valued  at  $5,000.  It  is  well  adapted  for  grain  and  stock ; 
two-story  frame  house  and  other  good  improvements.  Mr.  Albrecht  is  a  Democrat.  He  and  his  family 
are  members  of  the  Independent  German  Lutheran  Church  at  Middleton. 

ELISHA  BAILEY,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  16  ;  P.  0.  Middleton ;  came  to  this  State 
in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  located  where  he  now  lives ;  he  is  a  native  of  Greenwich,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  ■ 
was  born  Sept.  2,  1820  ;  his  father's  name  was  Oliver  Bailey ;  his  mother's  name  was  Sarah  Bailey.  He  mar- 
ried Barbara  A.  Hayes,  of  Middleton,  in  the  winter  of  1851 ;  Mrs.  Bailey  is  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Ohio;  they  have  three  children — two  at  home  and  one  married  and  living  at  Eeedsburg,  Wis.  Mr.  Bailey 
has  a  beautiful  farm  of  230  acres,  situated  one  mile  south  of  Middleton,  and  about  eight  miles  from  the 
capital;  it  is  well  adapted  for  grain  and  stock  ;  valued  from  $9,000  to  $10,000.  Mr.  Bailey  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  board  for  eight  years,  and  Treasurer  four  years ;  he  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
Middleton  Lodge,  No.  180,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  was  the  fifth  voter  in  the  town;  he  is  a  good  business 
man  and  a  thorough  farmer,  a  man  who  is  respected  by  all. 
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SAMUEIi  BARBER,  station  agent  C,  M.  &  St.  ?.  R.  R.,  Middleton ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
the  fall  of  1848,  and  located  at  Black  Earth  ;  farmed  it  at  first  and  then  went  into  the  mercantile  business, 
and_  afterward  buying  wheat ;  he  first  came  to  Middleton  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  took  charge  of  the 
station,  and  has  held  the  position  ever  since,  performing  his  duties  satisfactorily  to  all.  Mr.  Barber  was 
born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1822  ;  his  father's  name  was  William  Barber,  his  mother's  name  was  Mary 
Braddock ;  his  father  was  a  large  cotton  manufacturer  in  England ;  his  mother  was  a  relative  of  Gen. 
Braddook.  He  married  Mary  Wood,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1848  ;  she  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  they  have  three  children — Charles  P.  Barber,  is  in  the  hardware  business  in  Kansas  ;  Nel- 
lie, who  married  James  Harrisoh,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Mr.  Harrison  is  Cashier  of  one  of  the  largest  dry- 
goods  stores  of  Detroit ;  and  Sarah  M.,  who  married  W.  J.  C.  Manning,  who  is  in  the  hardware  and  tin 
business  at  Middleton;  Miss  Nellie,  who  married  Mr.  Harrison,  was  telegraph  operator  for  twelve  years 
before  she  was  married.  Mrs.  Manning  was  a  successful  music  teacher  for  years  before  she  married.  There 
were  only  two  houses  in  the  place  when  Mr.  Barber  first  came  to  Middleton  ;  he  has  a  beautiful  residence 
in  the  south  part  of  the  village.  There  were  shipped  and  billed  at  this  station  in  1869, 449,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  80,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  other  produce  in  proportion.  Mr.  Barber  is  a  genial  gentleman, 
ever  ready  to  answer  questions  and  give  information,  which  accounts  for  his  popularity. 

EDWARD  BELLi,  farmer.  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  East  Middleton;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1845,  and  first  located  at  Cross  Plains,  Dane  Co. ;  he  located  where  he  now  lives,  in  Middleton 
Township,  in  the  winter  of  1867 ;  his  native  place  is  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born  the  9th  of 
August,  1838.  His  father's  name  was  Sylvester  Bell ;  his  mother's  name  was  Jane  Craggs.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  the  fall  of  1867  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Brassington,  a  native  of  England  ;  they  have  one  son — Francis  J. 
Bell,  aged  12  years.  Mr.  Bell  has  a  nice  farm  of  80  acres,  valued  at  $4,000,  three  and  one-half  miles 
from  Middleton,  and  nine  miles  from  Madison.     In  politics,  Mr.  Bell  is  Republican. 

JOHN  E.  BRUMifl,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sees.  29  and  30 ;  P.  O.  West  Middleton ;  is  a 
son  of  John  P.  and  Dorothy  Brumm,  of  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  where  he  was  born  in  1839.  In  1861,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Prederica  Blumenthal,  of  Middleton,  a  native  of  Prussia,  by  whom  he  has  had  three 
children — John  H.  Brumm,  aged  18  ;  Charles  Brumm,  aged  16 ;  William  Brumm,  aged  13 ;  they  are 
all  living  at  home.  Mr.  Brumm  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  settled  in  Middleton ;  he 
purchased  the  place  he  now  lives  on  in  the  fall  1866  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  farm  of  220  acres,  valued  at  $8,000, 
eleven  miles  from  the  city  and  three  miles  from  East  Middleton  ;  admirably  adapted  to  stock,  as  there  is 
timber,  prairie  and  water.  Mr.  Brumm  intends  building  in  the  center  of  his  farm,  and  going  into  stock- 
raising  entirely.  He  and  his  family  are  all  members  of  the  Independent  German  Lutheran  Church  of 
Middleton.  Mr.  B.  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  three  terms ;  has  held  the  office  of 
Treasurer  two  terms  and  Assessor  two  terms  ;  he  is  also  Trustee  of  the  church,  all  of  which  he  has  filled 
with  honor  to  himself  and  pleasure  to  the  community.  Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat ;  he  is  a  man  who  is 
respected  by  all  for  his  honesty  and  square  dealing. 

CHARLES  D  AHLK,  farmer,  Sees.  30  and  32  ;  P.  0.  West  Middleton.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a  son  of  C.  and  Sophia  Dahlk,  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  where  he  was  born  in  1831 .  In 
1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Esther  Lilliebridge,  at  Middleton,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Dahlk 
came  from  Germany  in  1857  and  located  at  Middleton;  he  bought  the  place  he  now  lives  on  in  1878. 
Mr.  Dahlk  is  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Middleton,  of  which  society  he  has  always  been  a 
Trustee ;  he  is  also  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school.  Mrs.  Dahlk  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  East  Middleton.  Mr.  Dahlk  enlisted  in  1864,  in  the  42d  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  I,  and  was 
mustered  out  in  1865  ;  was  in  all  the  battles  his  regiment  participated  in,  while  he  was  in ;  he  has  a  beau- 
tiful farm  of  280  acres,  valued  at  $10,000,  situated  eleven  miles  from  Madison  and  three  miles  from  East 
Middleton,  well  adapted  for  stock  and  grain  ;  he  is  now  erecting  a  two-story  brick  house  on  the  site  where 
his  new  house  burned  in  the  spring  of  1880.  Mr.  D.  is  a  hard  worker,  energetic,  and  an  honorable  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word;  he  has  made  all  of  his  improvements,  and  justly  deserves  his  elegant  home. 

JOHN  DAHIiK,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sees.  31  and  32  ;  P.  0.  West  Middleton  ;  is  a  son  of 
C.  and  Sophia  Dahlk,  of  Mecklenburg-Schwarin,  Germany,  where  he  was  born,  in  1832.  In  1875,  he 
married  Mrs.  Louisa  Messerschmidt,  who  had  three  children  ;  Mr.  Dahlk  had  four  children  by  his  first 
vrife,  and  two  children  by  his  present  wife;  the  Messerschmidt  children  adopted  the  name  of  Dahlk,  and 
their  names  and  ages  are  as  follows  :  William  Dahlk,  aged  19.;  Clara  Dahlk,  aged  14  ;  Henry  Dahlk,  aged 
13  ;  Willie  Dahlk,  aged  11 ;  George  Dahlk,  aged  10 ;  Ida  Dahlk,  aged  8  ;  Helen  Dahlk,  aged  5  ;  John 
Dahlk,  aged  3;  Liddie  Dahlk,  aged  1.  Mr.  Dahlk  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1857  and  located  at 
Middleton  ;  he  purchased  the  farm  he  now  lives  on,  in  1861 ;  it  is  a  beautiful  place  of  120  acres,  adapted 
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to  stock  and  grain,  valued  at  $6,000,  situated  eleven  miles  from  Madison,  and  three  and  a  half  from  East 
Middleton  ;  there  is  a  fine  two-story  brick  house  on  the  farm,  with  other  out-buildings  in  proportion.  Mr. 
Dahlk  is  a  Eepublioan ;  the  family  all  belong  to  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Middleton,  of  which  Mr. 
Dahlk  is  a  Trustee.  The  first  Mrs.  Dahlk  died  in  January,  1875  ;  the  present  Mrs.  Dahlk  is  a  native  of 
Brunswick,  and  was  born  in  1839.  Mr.  Dahlk  is  a  first-class  farmer  and  a  good  citizen  ;  together  with 
business  on  the  farm,  he  runs  a  threshing  machine  in  the  fall. 

R.  E.  DAVIS,  merchant,  Middleton;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  first  settled  at  Attica, 
Greene  Co. ;  attended  the  Madison  University  in  its  infancy ;  he  then  went  to  Missouri ;  after  returning, 
he  located  at  Cross  Plains  and  embarked  in  the  grain  business  ;  remained  there  four  years  and  then  came 
to  Middleton  in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  went  into  the  grain  business  again ;  he  then  turned  his  attention  to 
politics,  and  was  elected  State  Senator  four  successive  terms,  viz.,  1869,  1871,  1873  and  1875  ;  he  ran  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  1877;  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  mercantile  business  and  opened  a  gen- 
eral store  at  Middleton,  in  the  fall  of  1879,  where  he  is  now  located,  doing  a  large  business,  carrying  a  stock 
of  $8,000  ;  Mr.  Davis  is  a  native  of  N.  Y. ;  was  born  in  Wyoming  Co.,  in  1831  ;  his  father's  name  was 
Jepther  Davis  ;  his  mother's  name  was  Harriet  Conger.  He  married  Emeret  Mittimore  in  Madison  in 
1861 ;  Mrs.  Davis  is  a  native  of  New  York  State ;  Mr.  Davis  is  an  active  business  man  and  enterprising  ; 
he  has  a  beautiful  residence  in  the  south  part  of  town,  and  enjoys  the  good  things  of  this  life ;  he  is  a  promi- 
nent Odd  Fellow,  and  was  elected  Grand  Master  of  the  State  at  the  last  session  of  the  lodge,  in  June,  1880. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 

W.  A.  De  liaMATTK,  Sec.  28 ;  farmer  and  thwoughbred  stook-raiser ;  P.O.  East  Middleton. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  nativeof  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  in  1834  ;  he  is  a  brother  of  the 
Kev.  Gilbert  De  La  Matyr,  the  celebrated  Greenback  Congressman  ;  came  West  in  the  spring  of  1855, 
and  settled  where  he  now  lives  ;  Mr.  De  La  Matyr  received  injuries  in  the  army  which  partially  unfitted 
him  for  hard  labor,  so  he  took  up  his  old  trade  of  teaching  the  high  schools ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful teachers  in  Wisconsin,  and  receives  the  highest  salary  ;  he  has  lately  removed  his  family  upon  the  farm, 
and  contemplates  going  into  the  stock  business  largely ;  his  farm  of  273  acres  is  valued  at  $10,000 ;  is 
admirably  adapted  for  stock,  as  there  is  water,  shade  and  prairie ;  he  has  already  forty  head  of  thorough- 
bred and  grade  cattle,  and  upward  of  one  hundred  hogs  of  the  Chester  White  breed ;  Mr.  De  La  Martyr 
has  held  a  number  of  prominent  positions  ;  he  was  Captain  of  Co.  K,  of  the  29th  W.  V.  I.;  enlisted  in 
the  winter  of  1862,  and  was  in  the  army  almost  three  years ;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills  ; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  board  who  examined  commanders  of  colored  troops  at  Cincinnati.  Politically,  he 
is  a  genuine  Republican.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Morris,  of  New  York,  by  whom  he  has  three 
children,  all  living  at  home ;  he  is  a  thorough  business  man,  a  kind  husband  and  fa;ther  and  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman. 

J.  H.  DE  PARCQ,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  12  ;  P.  0.  Pheasant  Branch  ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  the  spring  of  1856  and  located  at  Watertown,  where  he  ran  a  paint  shop  ;  he  came  to  Madison 
in  the  spring  of  1859  and  entered  into  same  business,  which  he  ran  successfully  until  the  fall  of  1877, 
when  he  removed  to  his  farm  at  Pheasant  Branch,  where  he  now  lives  ;  he  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Belgium, 
in  1829,  a  son  of  John  Francis  De  Parcq  and  Mary  Ann  Leblic.  In  1862,  he  was  married  at  Madison, 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Ambody,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  all  living  at  home,  viz. : 
J.  H.,  aged  17  years ;  Prank,  13  ;  Ernest,  10  ;  Florence,  5 ;  Harry,  3 ;  Alma,  9  months.  He  has  a 
beautiful  farm  of  175  acres  at  the  head  of  Lake  Mendota,  and  overlooking  a  beautiful  surrounding  scenery, 
valued  at  $8,000 ;  he  also  owns  the  Pheasant  Branch  Brewery,  which  was  sold  at  one  time  for  $8,000  ;  he 
rents  the  brewery,  and  runs  his  own  farm  with  help  of  boys.  Mr.  De  Parcq  is  a  Democrat,  a  thorough 
business  man,  good  neighbor,  and  perfect  gentleman. 

JOHX  EMERY,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  West  Middleton;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  the  spring  of  1862  and  located  where  he  now  lives ;  he  is  a  native  of  Northern  New  York,  and  was 
born  the  22d  of  June,  1828 ;  is  a  son  of  Solomon  and  Annie  Emery.  He  married  Miss  Julia  A.  Hed- 
ding,  of  New  York,  June  22,  1848,  by  whom  he  has  three  children — Charles  Emery,  age  28,  married 
Katie  Woolston  and  is  a  farmer  of  Dane  Co. ;  Cyrus  Emery,  age  24,  is  a  farmer,  and  married  Mary  Hines, 
of  East  Middleton;  Daniel  Emery,  age  22,  married  Emily  Wilmorth,  and  is  a  successful  school-teacher, 
having  taught  seven  terms  in  only  two  different  districts.  John  Emery,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  in 
.the  late  war ;  enlisted  in  1863  and  was  mustered  out  in  1865,  in  Co.  K,  3d  W.  V.  I. ;  was  in  all  t  he  bat- 
tles his  regiment  participated  in  (fourteen  in  all)  ;  was  with  Sherman  at  the  siege  of  Atlanta  and  Savan- 
nah, and  in  his  march  to  the  sea  ;  he  is  thoroughly  Republican,  well  posted  and  generally  wide  awake :  he 
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has  a  beautiful  farm  of  120  acres,  worth  from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  adapted  to  grain  and  stock  ;  it  is  on  a  di- 
vide, overlooking  the  country  for  miles  around. 

JOHN  FINDORFF,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  15 ;  P.  0.  Middleton ;  came  to  ■Wisconsin 
in  the  summer  of  1855  andjiooated  at  Middleton ;  purchased  the  farm  he  now  occupies,  in  1860  ;  he  was 
born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1840  ;  is  a  son  of  John  and  Lisette  Findorff.  March  16,  1866,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Lisette  Harloff,  by  whom  he  has  had  seven  children,  viz.,  John,  born  May  20,  1867- 
Gustof,  Dec.  19,  1868;  Josephine,  Nov.  20,  1870;  Paulena,  Oct.  6,  1872  ;  Hermena,  Oct.  26,  1874; 
Predericka,  June  10,  1876;  Albert,  Sept.  8,  1878.  All  are  living  and  at  home,  with  the  exception  of 
Paulena,  who  died  March  3,  1873.  Mr.  Findorff  and  family  belong  to  the  Independent  German  Lu- 
theran Church  of  Middleton,  of  which  he  is  Trustee,  Treasurer  and  Clerk  ;'in  politics,  he  is  Conservative  ■ 
has  held  the  offices  of  Assessor,  Treasurer,  and  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  all  of  which 
he  has  filled  creditably;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  90  acres,  valued  at  $4,500,  finely  located,  overlooking 
the  capital  and  lakes,  with  first-class  improvements,  and  40  acres  in  Sec.  10,  worth  $1,000.  Mr.Findorfi' 
is  a  first-class  farmer  and  business  man,  enterprising,  and  a  good  man  in  the  community. 

F.  FRIEMAXSi',  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  2  ;  P.  0.  Middleton ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
spring  of  1855  ;  moved  on  to  the  farm  where  he  now  lives  in  the  spring  of  1866 ;  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1840.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Agnes  "Wolf,  by  whom  he  has  three  children, 
all  living  at  home.  They  belong  to  the  Independent  German  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Friemann  is  a 
Democrat.  He  has  a  fine  farm  of  73  acres  one  mile  north  of  Middleton,  adapted  to  both  stock  and  grain, 
worth  $2,500.     He  has  held  the  office  of  Road  Overseer;  is  a  good  practical  farmer. 

F.  G-AULT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sees.  1  and  2 ;  P.  0.  Middleton  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
summer  of  1848,  and  settled  at  Pheasant  Branch,  Middleton,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  still  resides.  He 
is  a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland ;  born  in  1826,  and  first  came  to  this  country  in  1839  ;  his  father's  name  was 
Frank  Gault,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Deborah  McCall.  He  married  Mary  Eyre  Gyles,  of  Dundalk, 
Louth  Co.,  Ireland;  they  were  married  at  Milwaukee  in  1850;  they  have  two  children;  the  daughter 
married  R.  L.  Wintersmith,  Jr.,  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  where  they  now  reside ;  is  a  general  merchant  in 
the  place ;  F.  G.  Gault  lives  at  home  and  runs  the  farm ;  he  is  25  years  of  age,  of  good,  sound  judgment, 
and  a  practical  business  young  man.  Mr.  Gault  has  figured  some  in  politics,  as  the  following  will  evi- 
dence:  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the  board;  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1858;  Treasurer  of  the 
Bounty  in  1859-60  ;  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  1863,  and  fairly  elected  by  the  people ;  but  was  counted 
out  by  the  soldier  vote  at  Camp  Randall.  In  1867-68,  was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  has  been 
done  his  duty  fearlessly,  adhering  to  the  right,  no  matter  what  the  consequences.  Mr.  Gault  is  about  the 
earliest  settler  in  the  town,  there  being  but  five  settlers  in  the  north  half  of  the  township  when  he  came. 
He  is  quite  an  historian,  and  occasionally  in  his  fanciful  moods  coquets  with  the  poetic  muse.  He  has  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  a  good  deal  more  than  his  better  half,  who  sustains  the  relations  of  wife, 
mother  and  neighbor.  Mrs.  Gault  has  but  few  equals,  and  no  superiors.  Mr.  Gault  has  a  beautiful  farm 
it  the  head  of  Mendota,  of  150  acres,  worth  $8,000,  right  in  sight  of  the  city  and  surroundings ;  it  pre- 
sents an  old-country  scene. 

HEIVRT  GOODWIN,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sees.  27,  34  and  35  ;  P.  0.  East  Middleton ; 
first  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  first  located  in  West  Middleton ;  in  1863,  he  went  to 
Nevada  and  engaged  in  teaming  lumber  and  supplies  to  Virginia  City  ;  he  remained  there  eight  years,  and 
then  returned  to  East  Middleton  and  purchased  the  place  he  now  resides  on ;  Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  native  of 
Derbyshire,  England,  and  was  born  in  1836.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Hope,  in  Middleton,  in  1857 ;  she 
was  a  native  of  Scotland;  she  died  very  suddenly  on  the  11th  of  June,  1880,  leaving  a  little  infant  only 
a  few  days  old,  and  eight  other  children ;  she  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  M.  B.  Church  at  East  Mid- 
dleton ;  she  is  not  only  missed  by  her  family,  but  by  the  community  at  large ;  the  names  of  the  children 
are  as  follows  ;  Charles,  aged  22  ;  Joseph,  aged  20  ;  Ralph,  aged  17  ;  William,  aged  14  ;  Mary,  aged  13; 
Francis  I.,  aged  9 ;  John,  aged  5 ;  Henreyetta,  aged  3 ;  Daniel,  infant.  Mr.  Goodwin  has  a  beautiful 
farm  of  248  acres,  worth  $10,000  ;  it  adjoins  the  village  of  East  Middleton,  and  is  adapted  to  stock-raising; 
only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Middleton  Station,  and  eight  from  the  capital ;  he  is  a  good  farmer,  and  a 
thorough  man  in  every  respect. 

RICHARD  GREEN,  grain  merchant,  stock  and  lumber  dealer,  farmer  and  stock-breeder, 
Middleton;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  and  located  in  Rock  Co.  He  first  came  to  Middleton  June  17, 
1861 ;  embarked  in  the  grain  business,  and,  by  hard  labor,  industry  and  perseverance,  has  accumulated  a 
fortune  of  $100,000  and  upward ;  he  has  built  two  large  warehouses  and  a  fine  residence  besides 
owning  store  buildings,   an   interest  in   the   large  lumber-yard    and  general  stock  business;  a   short 
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distance  from  the  town  he  owns  several  farms,  where  he  has  branched  off  into  the  fancy-stock  business 
for  his  own  amusement;  he  has  a  fine  herd  of  " short-horns"  of  the  finest  kind,  and  a  flock  of  imported 
'•  Cotswolds."  Mr.  G-reen  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1836.  Married  Miss  A.  H.  Bush,  of 
Middleton,  in  1863.  Mrs.  Green  is  a  native  of  Missouri ;  they  have  five  boys,  the  oldest  about  14  years  ; 
all  living  at  home.  Mr.  Green's  father's  name  is  Joseph  Green ;  his  mother's  name  was  Ruth  G-reen  ;  his 
father  is  still  living  in  Green  County.  There  were  only  three  houses  in  Middleton  when  Mr.  Green  came. 
Politically,  he  is  a  Republican. 

JAMES  HARLOFF,  farmer  and  general  stock-raiser,  Sees.  20,  29,  and  32;  P.  0.  West  Middle- 
ton  ;  is  a  native  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  born  in  1 824,  and  is  a  son  of  Joachim  and  Dora  Harloflf. 
He  married  Miss  Dora  Elver,  of  Germany,  by  whom  he  has  seven  children  living,  viz  :  Lisette,  born  Sept. 
22,  1849  ;  Wilhelm,  born  Sept.  14,  1853;  Alvina,  born  Jan.  13,  1857  ;  Carl,  born  Dec.  10,  1859  ;  Gus- 
tav,  born  Nov.  9,  1861 ;  Maria,  born  May  1,  1865  ;  Paul,  born  Oct.  8,  1868  ;  Francis  and  Minnie,  twins, 
were  born  Dec.  20,  1851,  Minnie  died  at  birth,  and  Francis  lived  until  she  was  19  years  old,  and  died  Jan. 
10,  1871 ;  Lisette  is  married  to  John  Findorff,  a  farmer,  and  resides  in  the  town  of  Middleton  ;  William, 
the  oldest  son,  is  a  miller  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  the  other  five  children  are  all  living  at  home.  All  the 
family  belong  to  the  Independent  German  Lutheran  Church  of  Middleton.  Mr.  Harloff  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  purchased  the  40  acres  where  the  church  now  stands ;  he  sold  that  and  bought 
just  a  mile  north ;  after  selling  again,  he  purchased  where  he  now  lives,  in  1870 ;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm 
of  260  acres,  worth  from  $8,000  to  $10,000,  adapted  to  stock-raising,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  and  five 
iniles  from  Middleton  Station  ;  when  Mr.  Harloff  first  came,  it  was  comparatively  a  wilderness  ;  by  hard 
work  and  industry  he  has  accumulated  a  competency  ;  he  is  an  honest  man,  respected  by  all.  Conserva- 
tive in  politics.     He  still  runs  his  own  farm. 

WARREN  W.  HA  WES,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  34  ;  P.  O.  East  Middleton ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  September,  ]  848,  and  located  near  Middleton ;  he  moved  on  to  the  farm  he  now  occupies  in 
the  fall  of  1878  ;  he  was  born  in  New  York  State,  in  1827  ;  his  father's  name  was  Mathew  Hawes,  his 
mother's  name  was  Joanna  Wood.  Mr.  Hawes  married  Miss  Eliza  Fargo,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania;  they 
have  six  children,  all  living  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hawes  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  130  acres,  well 
adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  nine  miles  from  the  capital,  and  four  miles  south  of  Middleton,  valued  at 
$5,000.  Mr.  H.  was  one  of  the  first  who  started  for  the  gold-fields  of  California,  going  in  1849,  and 
remained  there  one  year  and  a  half,  following  mining ;  he  is  -turning  his  attention  at  present  to  the  raising 
of  short  horns,  and  going  some  into  tobacco-raising.     In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 

ANTON  HEIM,  farmer  and  stock,  Sees.  12  and  13;  P.  0.  Pheasant  Branch  ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin the  same  year  as  his  brother  did,  in  1848  ;  located  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  in  the  fall  of 
1851  ;  is  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth,  of  Bavaria,  and  was  born  there  in  1826.  Married  the  first  time  in 
1852,  to  Catherine  Wolfling,  from  Germany,  by  whom  he  had  one  child  ;  his  second  wife's  name  was  Agnes 
Persians,  whom  he  married  at  Madison,  in  1879.  They  belong  to  the  German  Catholic  Church  of  Madison. 
Mr.  Heim  is,  a  Democrat.  His  farm  is  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  120  acres  in  all,  worth  $5,000  ;  he  runs 
his  own  place,  is  a  first-class  farmer  and  good  business  man. 

JOSEPH  HEim,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sees.  12  and  13 ;  P.  0.  Pheasant  Branch ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1848,  from  Bavaria,  Germany,  where  he  was  born  in  1818 ;  he  is  a  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Heim,  of  the  above  place.  In  the  same  year  that  he  came,  he  was  married,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Theresa  Spahn,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  has  had  eleven  children  ;  seven 
are  living,  viz.:  Elizabeth,  aged  28 ;  Rose,  aged  26  ;  Kate,  aged  24  ;  William,  acred  22  ;  Julia,  aged  20  ; 
Mary,  aged  16  ;  Herman,  aged  10;  they  have  lost  four  ;  Kate  married  John  Boltz,  and  they  reside  in 
Madison ;  Rose  is  saleslady  in  Mrs.  Earlich's  store,  in  Madison ;  William  is  a  baker  in  Madison.  Mr. 
Heim  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  120  acres,  right  at  the  head  of  Lake  Mendota,  with  two-story  brick  .house 
and  fine  barns,  valued  at  $8,000,  the  improvements  alone  costing  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  Mr.  Heim 
is  a  good  business  man  and  farmer ;  he  belongs  to  the  German  Catholic  Church  of  Madison  ;  in  politics, 
he  is  a  Democrat. 

C.  HELLER,  farmer  and  stock-raiser;  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  East  Middleton;  came  to  this  country 
in  1850,  and  seitled  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  five  years ;  he  then  came  to  Middleton  in 
the  fall  of  1855  ;  he  purchased  the  farm  he  now  lives  upon  in  1869 ;  his  father's  name  was  Conrad 
Heller ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Meyer.  Mr.  Heller  was  married  in  New  York,  in  1855,  to  Miss 
Henrietta  Waker,  by  whom  he  had  six  children — Katie,  aged  22;  Henry,  aged  20;  Caroline,  aged  18; 
Mary,  aged  16;  Emma,  aged  11 ;  Clara,  iged  7.  Mr.  Heller  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  80  acres,  valued  at 
$5,000,  adapted  to  stock ;  he  has  a  three-story  stone  house,  facing  south,  from  which  you  can  see  the 
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capital  and  surrounding  lakes,  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant.  They  belong  to  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Mid 
dleton  ;  he  is  a  Eepublican  in  politics.  Mr.  Heller  is  a  thrifty  farmer  and  a  good  business  man ;  his  son 
Henry  assists  him  on  the  farm,  and  is  a  promising  young  man. 

REV.  W.  M.  HOYT,  Middleton;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  August,  1868,  and  located  in  Mid- 
dleton ;  he  is  the  son  of  Thaddeus  Hoyt  and  Hannah  Seymour,  and  was  born  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  T.,  in 
1812;  Mr.  Hoyt  has  had  two  wives ;  in  1842,  married  Mary  A.  Bennett,  of  New  York,  who  died  in 
1847.  In  1849,  he  married  Mary  A.  Hitchcock,  a  native  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hoyt  founded  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Middleton,  and  had  had  charge  of  the  same  all  the  time.  In  1839,  he  graduated 
at  the  New  York  University,  and,  in  1842,  he  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  He 
went  direct  from  the  seminary  to  Chenango  and  took  charge  of  a  church,  where  he  remained  nearly  twen- 
ty-four years  before  locating  at  Middleton.  He  has  been  preaching  thirty-eight  years,  and,  what  is  more 
wonderful,  has  never  missed  a  Sabbath  from  his  labors.  It  has  been  hard  work  to  build  up  his  present 
church,  but  he  has  never  looked  back,  and  now  has  the  society  in  a  healthy  condition.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  a 
very  large  library,  some  old  books  dating  as  far  back  as  1509.  He  has  a  beautiful  place  in  the  center  of 
the  village,  9  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $4,000. 

E.  S.  HUJVT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  East  Middleton.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  atKoyalton,  Vt.,  in  1836  ;  he  moved  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1856  and  located  first  at 
Yerona,  this  county,  and  opened  a  new  farm  ;  after  selling  the  same,  he  located  where  he  now  lives,  in  the 
fall  of  1867;  he  is  a  son  of  S.  B.  Hunt  and  Polly  Kimball.  In  1855,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Jane 
Kiohardson,  of  Rochester,  Vt.,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin ;  the  oldest  son, 
Ira  L.  Hunt,  married  Miss  Ida  Schweinkert,  and  remains  at  home  and  runs  the  farm  ;  Sarah  E.,  married 
Henry  Cowie,  and  resides  in  Verona  Township ;  Eddie  M.  Hunt  lives  at  home.  Mr.  Hunt  enlisted,  in 
1864,  in  Co.  B,  11th  W.  V.  I.,  and  remained  in  the  service  one  year  and  three  months ;  he  was  in  all  the 
battles  the  regiment  participated  in,  winding  up  with  the  nine-days'  siege  of  Mobile.  Mr.  Hunt  has  a 
beautiful  farm  of  133  acres,  with  first-class  improvements,  worth  $6,000  ;  he  raises  hogs,  largely  of  the 
Chester  white  breed,  and  has  all  the  conveniences  for  the  business ;  he  is  a  thorough  farmer  and  business 
man.  Eepublican  in  politics,  believing  the  office  should  seek  the  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  are  members 
of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

H.  B.  KXOWLTON,  farmer.  Sec.  3  ;  P.  0.  Middleton ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of 
1850,  and  located  on  the  farm  he  now  lives  on  in  the  spring  of  1869  ;  he  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1810 ;  his  father's  name  was  Ephraim  H.  B.  Knowlton  ;  his  mother's  name  was  Annie  Lepper. 
Married  Elizabeth  Flanders,  of  Vermont,  in  1842 ;  they  have  two  children,  one  daughter  in  Chicago,  who. 
married  John  Tiedeman  ;  and  Thomas  E.,  who  owns  and  runs  an  adjoining  farm.  Thomas  E.  married 
Margerie  Bethel,  of  Oregon,  Wis.  Mr.  Knowlton  has  a  fine  farm  of  80  acres,  worth  $4,000,  three  miles 
from  Middleton ;  he  is  a  Democrat  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  ;  his  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
county. 

JOJHIV  liOBCH,  general  merchant,  Pheasant  Branch;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  and  located 
at  Pheasant  Branch,  and  first  worked  at  his  trade  of  wagon-making ;  he  embarked  in  the  general  merchan- 
dise business  in  1863,  and  has  carried  it  on  successfully  ever  since  ;  he  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  was  born 
in  1 842  ;  he  is  a  son  of  J.  and  Christina  Lorch,  who  are  both  dead.  Mr.  Lorch  has  been  married  twice ; 
his  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  W.  A.  Wheeler,  of  Madison ;  they  were  married  in  1864 ;  she  dying  in  1872, 
leaving  one  living  child — Alice.  In  1874,  he  was  married  in  Madison  to  Miss  Ottilie  Eeuter,  a  native  of 
Hamburg,  Germany,  by  whom  he  has  four  children — Ottilie,  aged  7  ;  John,  aged  6  ;  Wauda,  aged  3  ; 
Josephene,  aged  18  months.  Mr.  Lorch  has  a  fine  store  and  residence  in  the  center  of  the  village ;  carries 
a  stock  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  merchants,  keeping  his  goods  up  in  good  shape,  and 
always' has  a  full  assortment ;  in  fact,  he  can  be  called  one  of  our  self-made  men. 

GEORGE  H.  XEAIi,  farmer  and  stock -raiser.  Sec.  20;  P.  0.  Middleton;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  the  fall,  of  1851,  and  located  where  he  now  lives ;  he  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1827  ;  his 
father's  name  was  Joseph  Neal ;  his  mother's  name  was  Fanny  Dales.  Mr.  Neal  was  married,  Deo.  8, 1857 ; 
to  Miss  Jessie  Gillatly,  a  native  of  Scotland ;  Mrs.  Neal  was  born  in  1830  ;  they  have  four  children — 
Charles  H.,  aged  21 ;  Jessie,  aged  19  ;  Frank  A.,  aged  18  ;  Mary  Jane,  aged  8,  all  living  at  home ;  Mr. 
Neal  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  Mrs.  Neal  is  a  Presbyterian.  In  politics,  Mr.  Neal  is  a  Eepub- 
lican ;  he  has  a  nice  farm  of  80  acres,  with  fine  improvements,  worth  $5,000,  about  ten  miles  from  Madison. 
Mr.  Neal  is  a  brick-maker  by  trade,  having  worked  at  it  since  a  boy  in  the  old  country,  and  six  summers 
in  this  county  ;  he  is  turning  his  attention  considerably,  of  late,  to  stock.  ' 
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H.  F.  NIEBUHR,  farmer  and  stook-raiser,  Sec.  15 ;  P.  0.  Middleton  ;  came  from'  Mecklen- 
burg, Grermany,  where  he  was  born  in  1818 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  June  28,  1850,  and  located  where  he 
now  lives ;  he  is  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  Niebuhr,  of  Germany.  He  married  Miss  Louisa  Mowingle,  of 
Middleton,  a  native  of  Hanover,  Grermany,  by  whom  he  has  three  children  ;  he  has  a  fine  farm  of  160 
acres,  valued  at  $8,000,  well  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  eight  miles  from  MadLson  and  one  and  oue-half 
from  Middleton.  The  family  all  belong  to  the  Independent  German  Lutheran  Church  of  Middleton.  Mr. 
Niebuhr  is  a  Democrat. 

JOHN  NIEBUHR,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Middleton ;  is  a  son  of  John  and  Sophia, 
and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1851 ;  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  In  1854,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Bleeker,  by  whom  he  has  nine  children,  two  of  whom  are  married ;  the  fam- 
ily belong  to  the  Independent  German  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Niebuhr  is  a  Trustee ;  he  has  a 
beautiful  farm  of  320  acres,  seven  miles  from  Madison,  valued  at  $15,000.  There  is  a  two-story  brick 
house  on  the  place,  with  other  first-class  improvements,  costing,  in  all,  upward  of  $8,000  ;  the  farm  is  well 
adapted  to  stock  and  grain.  Mr.  Niebuhr  votes  always  for  the  best  man,  regardless  of  party.  He  com- 
menced with  only  80  acres,  and  by  hard  work  has  accumulated  a  competency,  which  he  justly  deserves. 

C  ORT,  farmer,  Sees.  15  and  16 ;  P.  0.  Middleton ;  born  in  Germany  in  1828,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1858 ;  remained  in  New  York  two  years,  and  then  located  where  he  now  lives  in  the  fall  of 
1860.  In  1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Witenburg,  of  Middleton ;  they  have  four  children,  all 
at  home — Louisa,  aged  14 ;  Charles,  aged  11 ;  Armanda,  aged  9  ;  John,  aged  6  ;  they  are  all  members  of 
the  Independent  German  Lutheran  Church  of  Middleton.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  160  acres,  worth 
$5,000,  a  fine  two-story  brick  house  and  other  improvements ;  Mr.  Ort  raises  mostly  grain  ;  he  is  a  first- 
class  farmer  and  attentive  to  business. 

li.  M.  PAIiMER,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  9 ;  P.  0.  Middleton ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1843,  and  located  where  he  now  lives  in  the  fall  of  1845  ;  he  has  held  the  offices  of  Supervisor  and  Jus- 
tice ;  was  born  in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1816 ;  his  father's  name  was  Isaac  Palmer,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Esther  May.  He  married  Jane  A.  Downing,  in  1847  ;  Mrs.  Palmer  was  born  in  Indiana  Co., 
Penn.j  in  1826;  they  have  six' children,  one  in  Iowa,  one  in  New  York  and  the  other  four  at  home;  his 
farm  of  160  acres  is  beautifully  located,  one  mile  from  Middleton  and  eight  from  the  City  of  Madison ;  he 
has  a  large  two-story  stone  house,  facing  the  main  road,  which  equally  divides  his  farm ;  Mr.  Palmer  works 
his  own  farm,  is  a  man  of  unusual  endurance,  and  holds  his  age  remarkably. 

A.  PAUIi,  farmer.  Sec.  22;  P.  0.  East  MiJlleton;  born  in  England  in  1833,  and  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1855.  He  was  married  at  Middleton,  in  1872,  to  Mrs.  Liddie  Drake  ;  Mrs. 
Drake  has  two  daughters,  and  they  are  still  at  home ;  the  eldest,  Emma  Drake,  is  20  years  old ;  Amelia 
Drake,  17  ;  Miss  Emma  is  a  successful  teacher  in  the  district  schools.  Mrs.  Paul  is  a  member  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  at  Middleton.  Mr.  Paul  is  a  Kepublican.  He  has  a  fine  place  of  10  acres,  situated  near 
the  village,  valued  at  $1,000. 

JOHN  ]PIEH,  hotel.  Pheasant  Branch  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  located 
where  he  is  now  ;  was  born  in  Kurhessen,  in  1829,  a  son  of  George  Pieh  and  Elizabeth  Hetterich.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  1850,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Lorch  ;  the  names  of  the  children  and  dates 
of  births  are  as  follows:  John  P.,  born  Aug.  30,  1853  ;  Rosetta,  Jan.  1,  1856  ;  Mary,  April  4,  1858  ; 
Christina,  Jan.  23,  1862  ;  William,  Dec.  12,  1864 ;  Julius,  Aug.  8,  1868  ;  George,  Aug.  22,  1871 ;  and 
Lovina,  Feb.  15,  1875  ;  they  have  lost  five  children.  Mr.  Pieh  has  a  hotel  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Mendota ;  he  also  runs  a  butcher  and  produce  shop  ;  his  place  is  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  visitors,  who 
come  both  by  boats  and  carriages.  Mr.  Pieh  is  a  good  business  man,  enterprising,  and  wide  awake  ;  his 
property  is  valued  at  from  $2,000  to  $3,000.     Democratic  in  politics. 

C.  W.  POPE,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  26;  P.  0.  East  Middleton;  came  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  1842,  and  went  directly  to  the  pineries,  where  he  logged  at  first  and  then  run  a  saw-mill; 
he  remained  there  until  he  located  where  he  now  lives,  on  Sec.  26,  Middleton,  in  the  fall  of  1853.  Mr. 
Pope  is  a  native  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  in  1821 ;  father's  name,  Samson  Pope ;  mother's 
name,  Lydia  Pope.  He  married  his  first  wife  in  the  year  of  1844 ;  her  name  was  Maria  Lyon,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children ;  three  are  living  and  remain  on  the  farm  assisting  in  running  the  same ;  she  died 
in  1867  ;  his  second  wife's  name  was  Fannie  Lyford,  by  whom  he  has  eight  children,  all  living  at  home ; 
he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  160  acres,  valued  at  $8,000,  overlooking  the  city  and  lakes,  about  seven  miles  from 
Madison  and  one  and  a  half  miles  from  East  Middleton,  adapted  to  stock-raising,  having  living  water  on 
the  place  ;  he  runs  his  own  farm  with  the  help  of  his  boys.  Conservative  in  politics  ;  cheerful  in  disposi- 
tion and  respected  by  his  neighbors. 
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DAVID  RICHARDSON,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  32,  Middleton,  and  Sec.  5,  Verona  ; 
P.  O.  East  Middleton ;  was  born  in  Rochester,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  in  18^6  ;  his  father's  name  was  Josiah 
Richardson ;  his  mother's  name  was  Sarah  E.  Barker.  Mr.  Richardson  first  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives.  He  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Hawes,  of 
Verona  ;  they  have  four  children,  all  living  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  ;  Mr.  R.  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  165 
acres,  valued  at  from  |6,000  to  $7,000,  well  adapted  to  stock  and  grain ;  he  has  about  forty  head  of  pure- 
bred Devon  and  a  large  flock  of  merino  sheep  ;  he  has  maple  trees  set  in  rows  on  the  road-sides,  to  the 
number -of  500  ;  also  has  an  orchard  on  the  place  of  1,500  trees;  his  buildings  are  in  the  center  of  farm 
and  command  a  view  for  miles  around  ;  on  the  place  is  a  wonderful  cave,  running  into  the  lime-rock,  under 
the  ground  some  1,000  feet;  it  is  a  place  of  great  resort;  there  are  in  the  cave  some  of  the  finest  beds  of 
ochre  in  the  country,  and  they  seem  to  be  forming  continually ;  the  farm  receives  the  wash  three  miles  one 
way  and  two  the  other,  and  can  properly  be  called  the  cave  basin ;  the  wash  being  gradual,  naturally  makes 
the  farm  richer.  Mr.  Richardson,  in  politics,  is  a  Greenbacker.  Mrs.  Richardson  died  the  10th  of  May, 
1876,  of  heart  disease. 

A.  A.  ROWLEY,  M.  D.,  Middleton.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  son  of  Dr.  N.  C.  Rowley, 
one  of  the  first  practitioners  in  Middleton,  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1841 ;  his  mother's  name  was  Sarah 
H.  Davis  ;  Dr.  R.  graduated  at  Rush  Medical  College  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and  has  been  in  continual 
practice  since  in  Dane  Co.;  he  has  a  very  large  practice  and  good  success.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Olivia  Wheelwright,  by  whom  he  has  three  children — Jesse  N.,  aged  14 ;  Edna,  aged  11 ; 
Antinous  G.,  aged  5.  Dr.  Rowley  has  the  finest  residence  in  the  town,  also  runs  a  drug  store.  He 
.is  a  determined  Republican  ;  social,  wide  awake  and  enterprising. 

GEORGE  W.  IS  ANFORD,  farmer  and  apiarian.  Sec.  27 ;  P.  0.  East  Middleton.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  a  son  of  J.  D.  and  Sibbel  Sanford,  and  was  born  on  the  old  homestead,  at  East  Mid- 
dleton, Oct.  29,  1844.  He  married  Miss  Leora  A.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  in  1863  ;  they  have  three 
interesting  daughters,  viz.,  Jessie,  Josie  and  Mary,  aged  respectively  16,  14  and  2  years.  He  has  a 
beautiful  80-acre  farm,  one  mile  from  East  Middleton,  valued  at  $5,000.  Mr.  Sanford  enlisted  in  the  late 
war  in  1864,  and  was  mustered  out  in  1865  ;  was  in  Co.  B,  11th  W.  V.  I. ;  he  was  in  all  the  battles  his 
regiment  participated  in,  and  in  the  last  battle  of  the  rebellion,  the  charge  of  Blakely  at  the  siege  of 
Mobile,  when  he  received  injuries  which  disabled  him  for  manual  labor  and  caused  him  to  seek  lighter 
employment ;  he  chose  bee-culture,  and  he  makes  it  a  specialty  on  scientific  principles ;  it  is  really  won- 
derful to  see  him  perform  with  them ;  he  extracts  the  honey  from  the  comb  with  his  patent  "  honey 
extractor,"  and  replaces  the  comb  again  for  the  bees  to  fill ;  the  extracting  of  the  honey  is  a  great  saving 
to  the  bees,  as  they  do  not  have  to  build  new  combs  ;  a  good  season,  Mr.  S.  says,  the  honey  can  be 
extracted  every  week;  he  has  extracted  and  sold  as  high  as  four  tons  in  a  season,  and  he  ships  all  over  the 
United  States  ;  has  had  one  swarm  make  as  high  as  60  pounds  per  week  ;  he  keeps  the  thoroughbred  Italian 
bees,  raises  his  own  queens  and  makes  all  his  swarms,  never  allowing  them  to  swarm  in  the  old  way ; 
he  has  taken  first  premiums  a  number  of  times  at  State  fairs  for  best  Italian  bees,  for  best  bee-hive,  best 
extractor,  and  also  for  best  method  of  handling  bees.  Politically  speaking,  Mr.  S.  votes  for  the  best  man. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Town  Insurance  Company,  and 
Master  of  the  Grange.  As  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford's  religion,  they  are  "  free  thinkers,"  believing,  as 
most  all  sensible  people  do  believe,  that  all  are  not  called  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr.  S.  is  a  thorough 
business  man,  and  practical  in  all  things ;  Mrs.  S.  is  a  lady  of  fine  mind,  and  has  few  equals  and  no 
superiors. 

J.  D.  SANFORD,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  East  Middleton  ;  first  located  his  farm 
where  he  now  lives,  and  paid  "  Uncle  Sam  "  for  the  same  in  the  spring  of  1836  ;  came  to  Madison  in  1839, 
and  moved  on  to  his  farm  in  the  fall  of  1841  ;  he  was  born  in  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  July  27, 1813  ;  his 
fathers  name  was  Jared  Sanford  ;  his  mother's  name  was  Abigail  Wooster.  Mr.  Sanford  married  Sibbel 
Hayden,  in  Michigan,  in  1835  ;  Mrs.  Sanford  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1809;  they  have 
twelve  children,  five  living  in  Wisconsin,  four  in  Minnesota,  two  in  Nebraska  and  one  in  Dakota.  Mrs. 
Sanford's  father's  name  was  John  Hayden  ;  her  mother's  name  was  Lois  Babcock.  Mrs.  Sanford  was  the 
first  white  woman  in  tho  tbwn  of  Middleton.  She  belongs  to  the  first  M.  B.  Church  at  East  Middleton. 
They  have  160  acres  left  of  the  large  tract  he  first  purchased,  having  sold  some  and  given  some  to  his 
children ;  it  is  beautifully  located  near  the  village,  and  valued  at  $8,000.  Mr.  Sanford  brought  the  first 
drove  of  sheep  into  Dane  Co.  He  has  brought  up  a  large  family  of  children  and  educated  them  and  started 
theni  all  in  good  shape,  costing  him  upward  of  $25,000  in  land  and  money ;  he  never  has  had  a  mort- 
gage on  his  premises.  Republican  in  politics.  He  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  as  cheerful  and  full  of  jokes 
as  a  boy. 
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CHARIiES  SCHEWCK,  minister  of  the  Independent  Grerman  Lutheran  Church  at  Middle- 
ton,  and  farmer,  Sec.  7 ;  P.  0.  Middleton.  Kev.  Mr.  Sohenck,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in 
North  Germany  in  1823,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  located  atRoxbury,  Dane 
Co.,  where  he  farmed  and  preached  the  gospel ;  moved  to  the  town  of  Middleton  in  1858,  where  he  still 
continues  in  the  ministry,  having  charge  of  four  large  congregations;  is,  a  son  of  Fritz  and  Ellen  Schenck, 
of  Germany.  He  was  married,  in  1849,  to  Miss  Christena  Granzow,  of  Germany,  who  died  in  1879.  Mr. 
8.  has  seven  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin ;  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  120  acres,  valued  at  $5,000,  eight 
and  a  half  miles  from  Madison,  from  which  he  has  a  view  of  Lake  Mendota  and  the  capital.  Mr.  Schenck 
is  an  earnest  Christian  man,  a  good  neighbor  and  citizen.     In  politics,  he  is  conservative. 

THOMAS  SCOTT,  farmer,  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Middleton ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  September,  1852, 
and  located  at  Middleton ;  born  in  the  north  of  England  in  1822.  Mr.  Scott  lost  his  first  wife  in  Scotland 
in  1845 ;  she  was  a  native  of  Glasgow ;  second  wife  he  married  in  Wisconsin,  who  died  in  1864 ;  is  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Scott,  who  died  at  Middleton  in  1854,  a  prominent  man  of  the  county.  In  early  days 
Mr.  Scott  was  a  railroad  contractor.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  40  acres,  one  mile  from  the  station,  with  a 
fine  view,  valued  at  $2,000.     In  politics,  he  is  a  Democrat. 

JOHX  STA  ACK,  farmer,  Sec.  22  ;_  P.  0.  East  Middleton  ;  is  a  son  of  John  and  Eliza  Staack, 
of  Germany,  where  he  was  born  in  1850  ;  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1869,  and  located  in  Wisconsin ; 
purchased  the  farm  he  now  lives  upon  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  the  same  fall  was  married  to  Miss  Rosada 
Prien,  of  Middleton ;  they  have  one  boy — John  G.  Staack,  aged  18  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  belong  to 
the  Independent  German  Lutheran  Church  of  Middleton.  Mr.  Staack  is  a  Democrat ;  has  a  beautiful 
farm  of  120  acres,  within  one-half  mile  of  the  village  of  East  Middleton,  worth  $4,000,  which  he  is 
improving  in  good  shape.     He  is  a  first-class  farmer  and  good  manager. 

S.  ST  ACE,  farmer  and  stock,  Sec.  24 ;  P.  0.  Middleton ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of 
1857  and  worked  in  the  pineries  on  Wolf  Eiver ;  came  to  Middleton  in  the  fall  of  1857,  and  engaged  in 
farming ;  he  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now  lives  in  the  spring  of  1867.  Mr.  Stace  is  a  native  of  Sus- 
■  sex,  England;  was  born  in  1832;  a  son  of  George  Stace  and  Jane  Ralph.  In  1859,  he  was  married  to  Ann 
Scott,  a  native"  of  England,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — George,  aged  18,  and  Maggie,  aged  20  ;  both 
are  at  home ;  George  assists  in  running  the  farm,  a  beautiful  place  of  160  acres,  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Middleton,  valued  at  from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain.  Mr.  Stace  is  a  Democrat,  a 
first-class  business  man,  and  good  farmer. 

J.  TAYJLOR,  farmer.  Sec.  22;  P.  0.  Bast  Middleton  ;  first  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of 
1851,  and  located  where  he  now  lives ;  he  is  a  native  of  Sussex,  England,  and  was  born  in  1814  ;  he  is  a 
son  of  Jesse  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  Billings ;  Mr.  Taylor  was  married  to  Miss  F.  I.  Bayls  in  the  fall  of 
1840 ;  Mrs.  Taylor's  native  place — Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.;  she  was  born  in  1818;  they  have  three  children- 
Elizabeth,  the  oldest,  who  married  E.  H.  Brunson,  and  they  reside  at  Beaver  Creek,  Minn,  be  is  a  farmer, 
William  J.  Taylor  is  located  at  Pipestone,  Minn.,  farming  and  practicing  medicine  ;  Orvill  J.  Taylor,  the 
youngest,  is  an  attorney-at-law  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  very  prosperous.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  an  old  resident  of  the  place;  there  were  only  four  families  in  the  place  when  he  came;  he  has 
a  farm  of  54  acres  adjoining  the  town,  and  valued  at  $3,000.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  are  both  consistent, 
members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Middleton ;  he  is  a  firm  Republican. 

OTTO  TUPFER,  farmer.  Sec.  25  and  30 ;  P.  0.  Middleton  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  the  sum- 
mer of  1847  ;  first  located  in  town  of  Springfield,  Dane  County,  came  to  this  town  in  the  fall  of  1868. 
He  has  held  office  of  Roadmaster  four  years ;  native  country,  Germany;  he  immigrated  in  1847;  his 
father's  name  was  John  Tupfer;  his  mother's  name  was  Julianna  Bertrie;  Mr.  T.  was  born  July  19, 
1841.  Married  Louisa  Neabuhr,  March  21,  1865  ;  wife  was  born  in  Germany;  her  father's  name  was 
Henry  Neabuhr;  her  mother's  name  was  Sophia  Maack;  they  have  six  children — Louie,  aged  14  years  ; 
Amelia,  aged  13  years ;  Lizzie,  aged  12  years  ;  August,  aged  10  ;  Otto  aged  8  years ;  Matilda,  aged  5 
years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tupfer  are  members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  at  Middleton.  He  has 
480  acres  of  land  worth  from  $15,000  to  $18,000,  about  350  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  durable  buildings. 

DANIEL  VERNOSI,  deceased;  the  subject  of  this  sketch  first  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
spring  of  1849  and  located  at  Cross  Plains  and  entered  land ;  he  then  moved  to  Middleton  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  where  he  was  in  active  life  until  his  death,  which  event  occurred  Nov.  30,  1879,  at  the  age  of  52 
years  and  10  months ;  probably  he  was  not  only  the  greatest  loss  to  his  family,  but  to  the  whole  of  Dane 
Co.  that  could  have  happened;  he  was  a  very  active  business  man,  dealing  largely  in  stock,  and  also  Je:il- 
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ing  with  almost  every  man  in  the  county  ;  he  was  widely  known,  loved  and  respected  by  all ;  he  raised  a 
large  family  of  fourteen  children,  who  are  all  living,  and  every  one  holding  good  positions;  two  in  business 
at  Middleton  and  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  three  in  Nevada.  Mrs.  Vernon's  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Ann  Goodwin,  and  they  were  married  at  Cross  Plains  in  the  fall  of  1852  ;  her  native  place  is  Derby- 
shire, England,  and  she  was  born  in  1830.  Mr.  Vernon  was  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  is  still  a  member;  she  lives  on  the  homestead  of  197  acres,  worth  about  $10,000,  adjoining  the 
village  of  East  Middleton ;  two  of  her  sons  are  at  home  and  work  the  farm ;  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  East  Middleton. 

W.  WHAIjEIV,  farmer  and  stock,  Sec.  10;  P.  0.  Middleton;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring 
■of  1860,  and  located  at  Middleton  ;  bought  the  place  where  he  now  lives,  in  1863;  he  is  a  native  of 
County  Waterford,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1829.  He  married  Mary  Welch,  a  native  of  Ireland,  by 
whom  he  has  five  children,  all  living — Thomas,  aged  18  ;  Henry,  aged  16  ;  Kichard,  aged  13;  Kate,  aged  20 ; 
Mary,  aged  17.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Westport.  Mr.  Whalen  is  a  Demo- 
crat; he  has  a  beautiful  farm  near  the  village,  "worth  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  ;  he  runs  his  own  farm  with 
the  help  of  liis  boys,  who  are  energetic  and  hard  workers. 

•lESSH  WHEELWRIGHT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  East  Middleton;  is  a 
son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Wheelwright,  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born  in  1817.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  New  York,  in  1844,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Gilbert,  by  whom  he  has  one  child — Oliva  M.,  aged  33  years, 
who  married  A.  A.  Rowley,  M.  D.,  of  Middleton,  Wis.  Mr.  Wheelwright  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  140  acres, 
near  the  village,  and  valued  at  $4,500.  Mr.  Wheelwright  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1849,  and 
passed  through  a  great  many  hardships  incident  to  a  new  country ;  he  was  the  first  man  that  opened  the 
stone-quarries,  and  drew  the  first  stone  for  the  railroad  culverts ;  he  is  a  first-class  farmer,  and  a  good  citizen  ; 
belongs  to  Grace  Church,  Madison.  Mrs.  W.  belongs  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Middleton.  In 
politics,  he  is  Conservative. 

WASHINGTON  WHITNEY,  farmer.  Sec.  22;  P.  0.  East  Middleton;  came  to 
Wisconsin  and  located  at  East  Middleton,  where  he  now  lives,  in  the  winter  of  1856  ;  he  is  now  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  has  been  Supervisor;  his  native  place  is  Dalton,  Coos  Co.,  N.  H. ;  he  was  born  in  1807. 
His  father's  name  was  Joshua  Whitney;  his  mother's  name  was  Electa  Startwell ;  his  father  was  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  three  years.  He  married  Adalaide  Post,  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1832.  'Mrs.  Whit- 
ney is  a  native  of  Ohio;  they  have  three  daughters,  all  married — Emily  A.,  married  Rev.  L.  T.  Poote,  and 
resides  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  Jennie  E.,  married  James  0.  Gordon,  who  resides  at  East  Middleton,  and  is 
in  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Department;  Ella  B.,  married  J.  C.  Blood,  and  resides  at  Lyndenville,  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Whitney  has  32  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  village,  worth  $3,000.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney 
are  both  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Bast  Middleton.  There  were  only  a  few 
houses  in  the  place  when  he  came.  Mr.  W.  is  a  firm  Republican  ;  he  builb  his  present  residence  right  on 
the  old  Black  Earth  wagon  road. 

J.  F.  WIliLIAMS  AND  W.  C.  WILiIilAOTS,  farmers.  Sees.  21  and  28 ;  P.  0.  East 
Middleton ;  J.  F.  Williams  and  W.  C.  Williams,  his  son,  first  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1853, 
and  settled  on  Sec.  21,  where  J.  F.  now  resides.  Mr.  J.  F.  Williams  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1804, 
and  married  Adeline  Allen,  who  was  a  native  of  Chelsea,  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  and  born  in  1802  ;  she  was  a 
descendant  of  Ethan  Allen;  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  Jan.  5,  1875  ;  Mrs.  Williams  died  June 
30.  1876.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  consistent  member  of.  the  Baptist  Church  for  fifty-four  years.  Mr. 
Williams  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Julia  Herrick,  in  1877  ;  he  had  by  the  first  wife  nine  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  living — one  in  New  York,  one  in  Green  Co.,  Wis.,  and  W.  C.  Williams,  the 
subject  of  the  f  illowing  sketch :  W.  C.  is  a  native  of  Tompkins  Co.,  N,  Y.,  and  was  born  in  1842.  He 
married  Chariotte  Tavlor,  of  Middleton,  in  1863,iand  bought  the  place  he  now  occupies,  opposite  the  old 
homestead.  Mr.  Williams  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  Uth  W.  V.  I.,  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  remained  in  the 
army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being  in  all  the  battles  his  regiment  participated  in ;  the  most  important 
one  was  the  charge  of  Blakelv  at  the  siege  of  Mobile.  They  have  seven  children,  viz.:  Prank  M.,  aged 
1 6 ;  Manly  R.,  aged  15  ;  Wallace  R.  and  Lyman  A.  (twins),  aged  10 ;  Nettie  M.,  aged  6 ;  Mary  H.,  aged 
2  ;  Wert  C,  aged  8  months.  Mr.  Williams  has  a  beautiful  farm,  four  miles  from  Middleton,  and  about 
eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city  of  Madison,  valued  at  not  less  than  $6,000  ;  he  works  it  himself  with 
the  help  of  his  boys,  and  is  gradually  working  into  the  stock  business.  He  is  a  determined  Republican, 
and  backs  up  his  principles  with  good  arguments  ;  he  is  well  posted  on  the  affairs  of  the  Government  and 
the  general  topics  of  the  day ;  a  thorough  business  man  and  first-class  farmer,  and  as  cheerful  and  happy 
as  the  day  is  long. 
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JASPER  YOUMGr,  farmer,  Sec.  29;  P.  0.  East  Middlcton;  wag  born  in  England  in  1830  ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1851,  located  at  Madison,  and  engaged  in  the  stone-quarry  business  ; 
moved  on  to  the  place  where  he  now  lives,  in  the  spring  of  1871  ;  is  a  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Young,  of 
England.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1872,  he  was  married  in  Madison  to  Miss  Nellie  Oberst,  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  by  whom  /he  has  five  children,  viz.:  Charles  Henry,  aged  7  ;  Ida  May,  aged  6  ;  Frank 
E.  and  Emma  F.  (twins),  aged  3  years  and  6  months ;  Florence  E.;  aged  2  ;  Mrs.  Young  is  a  daughter  of 
Barney  Oberst  and  Sarah  Thayer.  Mr.  Young  has  a  fine  farm  of  80  acres,  valued  at  |4,000,  ten  miles 
from  the  city,  and  adapted  to  grain  and  stock.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mrs.  Y.  is 
a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church.     Mr.  Young  is  a  Republican. 
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JOSEPH  ARNBERGrEK,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  33;  P.  O.'West  Blue  Mounds; 
born  in  Austria,  in  1828  ;  a  son  of  Charles  and  Antonia  Arnberger;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  August,  1855, 
and  settled  where  he  now  lives.  He  married  Miss  Antonia  Kegel,  a  native  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  has 
six  living  children — five  in  Wisconsin,  and  one  in  Dakota.  A  Democrat  in  polities,  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  religion.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  school  affairs,  but  has  never  sought  oflBce.  He  has 
a  beautiful  farm  of  160  acres,  worth  |3,000,  calculated  for  grain  and  stock  ;  Mr.  Arnberger  is  the  best 
farmer  in  the  county  ;  he  has  taken  first  premiums  at  State  and  county  fairs  for  best  wheat  and  grains  ; 
keeps  his  farm  up  to  grade,  never  letting  it  run  down  ;  has  first-class  improvements,  and  all  the  conven- 
iences for  feeding  stock ;  he  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  a  good  business  man,  and  richly  deserves  his  elegant 
home. 

SAMUELi  BATTY,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  6  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie  ;  first  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  the  summer  of  1846,  and  located  where  he  now  lives ;  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England  ;  born 
in  1820  ;  a  son  of  John  and  Ellen  Batty.  Was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Copply,  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
by  whom  he  has  eight  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin  ;  the  two  oldest  children  were  born  in  England  ; 
Walter  is  married,  and  lives  on  the  old  homestead  and  runs  the  farm  with  his  brother  John.  Belongs  to 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church.  Republican  in  politics.  Mr.  Batty  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
church  and  school  matters  ;  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  360  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  worth  $20 
per  acre. 

CJEORGE  BEATY,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  See.  36  ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Horeb  ;  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  born  in  1808  ;  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Beaty ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and 
settled  where  he  now  lives ;  about  the  second  American  settler  in  the  township  ;  his  first  wife's  name  was 
Mary  Way,  by  whom  he  had  three  children — two  daughters  and  one  son  ;  William  and  Mary  are  living  in 
Iowa ;  Elizabeth  married  Mr.  McNaul,  and  lives  in  Vermont  Township  ;  for  his  second  wife,  he  married 
Miss  Sarah  E.  M.  Nace,  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  she  was  born  in  1824,  a  daughter  of  Peter  F.  Nace 
and  Mary  Noftsinger.  Mr.  Beaty  has  always  been  an  active  business  man  ;  before  he  came  to  Wisconsin 
he  was  engaged  heavily  in  the  mercantile,  lumber,  and  foundry  business,  which  he  carried  on  very  success- 
fully ;  he  is  what  you  may  truly  call  a  self-made  man.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  town 
affairs  ;  has  been  Chairman  of  the  board  for  several  years,  and  hold  several  other  town  offices.  Republican 
in  politics,  and  in  religion,  member, of  lihe  Baptist  Church.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  168  acres,  worth 
$7,000,  with  first  class  improvements,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  two  miles  from  Mt.  Horeb  and 
the  new  railroad ;  he  also  has  20  acres  one-half  mile  from  Black  Earth,  worth  $800.  By  hard  labor  and 
economy  he  has  gained  a  competency,  and  richly  deserves  his  beautiful  home ;  respected  by  all  as  an  hon- 
est man  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

ROBERT  G-.  BEIjL,  farmer,  stock-raiser  and  nursery-man.  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth ; 
was  born  in  1811,  in  Dunfishire,  near  Carlysle,  Scotland ;  a  son  of  William  Bell  and  Ellen  Graham  ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1857,  and  located  where  he  now  lives.  Wns  married,  in  London,  in  1847  ;  has  one  son — 
Robert  W.  Bell,  who  was  born  in  1850.  Mr.  Bell  has  always  been  an  active  man  ;  was  about  the  first 
fruitgrower  in  the  State ;  has  a  beautiful  farm  and  a  forest  of  fruit  trees,  with  first-class  buildings  and 
three  living  springs  on  the  place,  valued  at  $4,000.  Mr.  Bell's  health  has  failed  of  late,  and  he  has  given 
up  the  charge  of  the  farm  to  his  son,  who  was  lately  married  to  Miss  Lena  Greenwaldt,  of  Middleton. 
The  family  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.     In  politics.  Republican. 
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(JEORCi^E  BOOTHE,  farmer,  See.  6  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  born  in  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1828;  came  from  Eno;landin  1849,  and  located  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  of  moldei 
for  sixteen  years;  settled  where  he  now  lives,  in  1860.  In  1850,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Coldwell, 
a  native  of  England,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  living  in  Wisconsin — John  E.,  25  years  of  age,  is  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Corra  E.  Leach,  of  Iowa  Co. ;  they  have  one  child — Frederick  G.,  born  April  26,  1879 ; 
Minnie  M.  Boothe  is  11  years  old,  and  lives  at  home.  Mr.  Boothe  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
public  aflFairs  ;  is  a  first-class  farmer,  and  enterprising  ;  has  a  fine  farm  of  60  acres,  with  a  good  brick  house 
and  all  first-class  improvements,  worth  $3,000.  Conservative  in  politics ;  believes  in  voting  for  the  best 
man. 

PETER  BURIVS,  farmer,  Sec.  33  ;  P.  0.  Elvers;  born  in  1830,  in  County  Longforth,  Ireland, 
a  son  of  Patrick  and  BriJget  Burns.  In  1857,  he  was  married  to  Catharine  O'Neal,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
by  whom  he  has  six  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin.  Democrat  in  politics.  All  the  family  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  has  120  acres  of  land,  nicely  located,  worth  $2,500,  adapted  to  stock 
and  grain.  He  runs  his  own  farm  with  the  help  of  his  children.  A  first-class  farmer,  and  a  good 
manager. 

S.  J.  COIiDWEIili,  farmer.  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  was  born  at  Sheffield,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1835,  a  son  of  John  and  Harriet  Coldwell ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  winter  of  1849,  and 
located  where  he  now  lives  in  the  spring  of  1850.  In  1857,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Lloyd,  of 
Iowa  Co.,  a  native  of  Wales,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  both  living  in  Wisconsin.  In  1873  he  lost 
his  wife,  and  in  January,  1875,  he  married  her  sis'er,  Miss  Jane  Lloyd,  by  whom  he  has  two  children; 
his  second  wife  died  in  the  spring  of  1880.  Mr.  Coldwell  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  town 
afiairs ;  has  been  Chairman  of  the  board  for  eight  years,  besides  holding  other  important  offices.  Enlisted 
in  the  fall  of  1861, in  Co.  E,  11th  W.  V.  I. ;  re-enlisted  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  was  rejected;  enlisted 
again  in  the  fall  of  1 864,  and  was  received  in  Battery  D,  1st  W.  H.  A. ;  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  1865. 
He  owns  160  acres  of  land;  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  valley,  valued  at  $25  per  acre;  a  fine  stone- 
quarry  on  the  place,  Besides  running  water.     In  politics  he  is  Democratic. 

P.  K.  DENEEN,  farmer.  Sec.  29;  P.  0.  Elvers;  born  the  29th  of  March,  1855;  a  son  of  P.M. 
and  Hannah  Deneen.  In  the  fall  of  1875,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bridget  Power,  by  whom  he  has  three 
children — Hannah,  aged  4  years  ;  Michael,  aged  2  years  ;  Patrick,  aged  6  months.  Mr.  Deneen  has  been 
member  of  the  Boad  of  Supervisors,  Treasurer  of  the  School  Board,  etc.  Democrat  in  politics.  AH  the  fam- 
ily belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  228  acres,  worth  $4,000.  Mr. 
Deneen  runs  his  own  place  ;  is  a  first-class  farmer,  and  a  good  business  man. 

P.  U.  DENEEN,  farmer,  Sees.  20  and  29  ;  P.  0.  Elvers  ;  this  old  Irish  pioneer  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives  ;  was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  the  17th 
of  March,  1817.  Married  Miss  Hannah  Deneen,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  by  whom  he  has  six  children 
— Mary,  aged  28  ;  Patrick  K.,  26  ;  Michael,  22  ;  Abby,  24  ;  Hannah,  20  ;  John,  18.  Mr.  Deneen  has 
been  District  School  Clerk,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  town  affairs ;  has  a  fine  farm,  nicely 
located,  only  half  a  mile  from  Elvers  Mills.  All  the  family  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
politics  he  is  Democratic. 

AARON  DENNE  Y,  farmer.  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth.  This  old  pioneer  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  the  fall  of  1854 ;  a  son  of  Edward  Denney  and 
Jane  Donaldson  ;  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  Nov.  1,  1811,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Irish  settlers  in 
Vermont.  In  1850,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Ann  Mains,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — Thomas, 
born  Aug.  1,  1855,  and  Eliza  Jane,  Dec.  7,  1858  ;  Thomas  is  at  home' running  the  farm,  a  good  business 
man  ;  Eliza  married  Robert  A.  Steele,  and  lives  in  Nebraska.  Mr.  Denney  is  a  Democrat,  and  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Denney  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Denney  has  always 
been  a  prominent  man  in  the  township,  being  identified  with  almost  all  the  improvements  ;  he  helped  to 
build  six  of  the  district  schoolhouses ;  been  Town  Clerk  for  eleven  years,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
1857,  been  Assessor,  and  is  now  Justice  ;  he  has  a  good  education,  and  retains  his  faculties  remarkably  for 
a  man  of  his  age  ;  he  reads  a  great  deal,  and  sports  with  the  poetic  muse  occasionally  ;  has  a  fine  farm  of 
120  acres,  nicely  located,  worth  $3,000  ;  he  is  about  to  erect  new  buildings,  which  will  enhance  the  value 
of  the  farm  considerably. 

CHARIiES  ELVER,  miller,  farmer  and  fancy-stock  breeder.  Sees. 20  and  21 ;  ^.  0.  Elvers; 
born  in  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  Prussia,  April  14,  1849,  a  son  of  John  and  Mary  Elver,  of  Middleton, 
Dane  Co. ;  came  from  Prussia  with  his  parents  in  the  summer  of  1852.  In  1869,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Minnie  Lohff,  by  whom  he  has  Lar  children — Albertina,  born  in  1870 ;  Ottilia,  1873 ;  Howard, 
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1875  ;  E'more,  1878.  Mr.  Elver  is  worthy  of  especial  mention,  as  he  is  really  the  life  of  Vermont  Town- 
ship ;  he  has  one  of  the  finest  mills  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  flour  is  noted  far  and  wide  ;  formerly, 
he  has  shipped  abroad ;  the  last  year  it  has  kept  him  busy  supplying  home  demands  ;  he  also  owns  a  fine 
mill  in  Dodge  Co.,*  known  as  the  "  Kockwell  Mill  "  ;  he  owns  163  acres  of  land,  and  water-power  in  the 
berg  of  Elvers,  valued  at  $14,000  ;  he  is  a  first-class  business  man,  public  spirited,  thoroughly  American- 
ized, and  a  gentleman  ;  everything  about  the  place  runs  like  clock-work.  Sept.  14,  1878,  he  got  the  post 
office  established  and  named  "  Elvers  "  ;  he  has  all  the  conveniences  for  feeding  stock,  and  breeds  Poland- 
China  hogs,  short-horns  and  Cotswold  sheep.  The  family  belong  to  the  Independent  German  Lutheran 
Church.     In  politics  he  is  Democratic. 

NEILS  J.  FIELD,  farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  O.  Black  Earth ;  born  in  Norway,  in  1855 ;  came  to 
America  in  1860  ;  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  and  Gunhild  Field  ;  his  father  established  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church,  which  is  built  on  the  farm.  N.  J.  is  a  Republican  ;  belongs  to  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church;  he  runs  the  old  homestead  farm ;  it  is  a  beautiful  place,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain  ;  160  acres, 
•worth  $25  per  acre. 

JOHN  FITTON,  Jr.,  farmer.  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  Black  Eirth ;  born  7th  of  March,  1830,  in 
Yorkshire,  England;  is  a  sfra  of  James  and  Martha  Fitton.  On  Chrismas  Eve,  1860,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Charlotte  B.  Philling,  a  native  of  England,  by  whom  he  has  six  children — James  H.,  aged  20  ; 
Martha  H.,  aged  18  ;  Julietta,  aged  16  ;  George  E.,  aged  12 ;  Amelia  M.,  aged  9  :  Fanny  Jane,  aged  6  ; 
he  has  a  fine  farm  of  76  acres,  worth  $1,500.  Republican  in  politics,  and  member  of  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church ;  for  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Fitton  has  been  a  great  sufferer  with  rheumatism,  not 
being  able  to  walk  ;  he  bears  it  with  Christian  fortitude  ;  having  been  always  an  active  man  in  the  town, 
ho  is  greatly  missed  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  March,  1856. 

THOMAS  FBAWLEY,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Black  Earth.  This  old 
pioneer  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850 ;  located  where  he  now  lives  in  1854 ;  is  a  native  of  the  County 
Limerick,  Ireland ;  is  a  son  of  Thomas  Frawley  and  Mary  Fitzgerald.  Was  married  to  Miss  Hogan, 
a  daughter  of  Michael  Hogan  and  Elizabeth  Burke,  by  whom  he  has  nine  living  children — M.  S., 
born  Sept.  13,  1848;  Henry,  born  March  13,  1850;  T.  F.,  born  March  6,  1853;  Mary  E.,  born 
Aug.  29,  1858 ;  John  C,  born  Jan.  14,  1859  ;  Hanora  A.,  born  March  25,  1861 ;  William,  born 
July  30,  1863 ;  James,  born  Feb.  26,  1866  ;  Edward,  born  Jan.  23,  1870.  M.  S.  Frawley,  the 
oldest  son,  graduated  at  the  State  University  in  1873,  and  has  been  School  Superintendent  in  Second 
District  for  the  past  seven  years,  a  place  which  he  has  filled  with  honor ;  he  is  about  accepting  a 
position  in  the  high  school  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  Henry  graduated  in  1874  at  same  school,  and  is  now  a 
successful  lawyer  at  Deadwood ;  T.  F.  graduated  at  same  school  in  1875,  and  is  also  a  successful  lawyer  at 
Eau  Claire ;  the  other  six  children  are  all  preparing  for  a  collegiate  education ;  John  C.  is  at  present  a 
freshman.  It  has  been  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Frawley  to  have  his  children  all  educated,  and  he  may  well 
be  proud  of  them  ;  he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  public  affairs  in  the  township ;  he  has  a  beautiful 
farm  of  160  acres,  worth  $3,000.  The  family  all  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  politics, 
Democratic. 

J.  GULSON,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth ;  is  a  native  of  Norway ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
direct  from  Norway  and  settled  in  Vermont  Township  in  1851.  In  1852,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Tora 
Anderstadt,  by  whom  he  has  four  children ;  oldest  daughter  married  and  lives  in  Minnesota ;  two  sons  and 
one  daughter  at  home.  Mr.  Gulson  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  public  affairs  ;  has  been  a 
Supervisor  for  fifteen  years ;  the  family  all  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church ;  he  is  a  Republican 
in  politics.  In  1868,  he  met  with  a  serious  accident,  in  which  he  lost  the  use  of  his  hand  in  a  mower  ; 
he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  120  acres,  worth  $2,500,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain. 

AUG-UST  LANGE,  farmer,  stock-raiser  and  grain-buyer.  Sees.  15  and  16  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie  ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  settled  at  Blue  Mounds  and  followed  blacksmithing,  which 
Arade  he  learned  in  the  old  country;  came  on  the  place  he  now  lives  in  1853.  In  1850,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Lerbople,  by  whom  he  has  four  children,  one  in  Iowa  and  three  in  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Lange  has  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  township,  with  first-class  improvements,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain  ; 
he  also  owns  a  grain  warehouse  and  four  dwellings  at  Mazomanie,  where  he  buys  all  kinds  of  produce 
during  the  year.  The  family  belong  to  the  Evangelical  Church  ;  in  politics,  he  is  a  Republican ;  he  has 
often  been  sought  after  for  office,  but  has  always  refused ;  was  in  the  49th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  A  ;  enlisted  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  and  mustered  out  in  the  same  fall.  He  is  a  good  business  man  and  a  thorough 
farmer;  owns  140  acres  in  Sec.  16,  is  valued  at  $3,000. 
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JOII\  liOMRS,  general  merchant  and  Postmaster  at  Elvera;  was  born  at  Mecklenberg- 
Schwerin,  Prussia,  in  1828  ;  is  a  son  of  William  and  Catherine  Lohrs  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring 
of  1855,  and  located  in  Middleton  ;  came  to  Elvers  in  1877,  and  started  in  general  mercantile  business, 
builuing  a  two-story  frame  store,  hotel  and  othef  improvements  necessary  for  a  first-claSs  summer  resort. 
In  1857,  was  married  to  Carolina  Elver,  a  native  of  Prussia,  by  whom  he  has  three  children  living,  viz., 
William,  Kosetta  and  John  F.  The  hotel  and  store  property,  is  valued  at  $2,000,  nicely  located  opposite 
Elver's  Mill,  with  a  mineral  spring  adjoining,  and  is  destined  to  be  a  summer  resort.  Mr.  Lohrs  carries  a  good 
stock  of  staple  and  fancy  groceries,  and  his  reputation  is  such  that  all  know  that  a  child  will  receive  the 
saine  treatment  as  a  grown  person.  The  whole  family  belong  to  the  Independent  German  Luthern  Church. 
In  politics,  he  is  a  Democrat. 

PETER  liYNCH,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  a  son  of  Patrick  Lynch 
and  Mary  Lines;  born  at  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  June  29,  1843;  came  to  America  in  the  autumn  of 
1856  ;,  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1861  and  located  in  Iowa  Co. ;  sold  out  and  went  to  California  in  the  spring 
of  1863,  where  he  remained  three  years,  mining,  farming  and  brick-making;  he  bought  the  Charles 
Boothby  place,  where  he  now  lives,  in  1874.  In  1874,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Minihan,  a  native  of 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  three  children — John  F.,  born  Sept.  18,  1876  ;  Peter  L.,  born 
May  5,,  1878,  and  Mary,  born  Sept.  6,  1879.  The  40  acres  where  Mr.  Lynch's  house  stands  was  an  old 
Indian  camp  in  1848,  and  a  great  many  relics  are  still  on  the  place ;  Mr.  Lynch  is  quite  a  naturalist,  reads 
considerable,  and  keeps  posted  on  general  and  scientific  topics;  he  has  124  acres  of  land,  about  the  finest 
farm  in  the  Blue  Mounds  Valley,  a  two-story  firame  house  and  all  first-class  improvements,  valued  at 
83,000  ;  he  is  a  first-class  business  man,  a  good  citizen  and  neighbor ;  Democratic  in  politics ;  all  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

M.  A.  MICKELSON,  farmer  and  thresher.  Sec.  26 ;  P.  0.  Elvers ;  Mr.  Mickelson  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Springdale  in  1852  ;  his  parents  came  from  Norway  the  same  year.  On  the  17th  of  June, 
1877,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Miohaelson,  a  native  of  Iowa  Co.,  by  whom  he  has  one  child — Alma, 
born  April  25,  1880.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  educational  affairs  ;  is  Supervisor  of  the 
town  at  present ;  Republican  in  politics ;  conservative  in  local  affairs,  always  voting  for  the  best  man  ;  fam- 
ily belong  to  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church.  He  has  160  acres  of  land,  worth  |2,000,  adapted  to 
stock  and  grain  ;  Mr.  Mickelson  runs  a  threshing-machine  in  the  fall,  and  his  success  is  attributable  to  the 
way  in  which  he  does  his  business — always  correct  and  straight. 

A.  P.  MOEN,  farmer,  Sees.  14  and  22 ;  P  0.  Black  Earth ;  a  son  of  Ole  and  Sarah  Moen ;  a 
native  of  Norway ;  born  in  1849.  Was  married,  in  1872,  to  Miss  Anna  Larson,  by  whom  he  has  two 
children — Anna  Louise  and  Sarah  Maria.  Has  120  acres  of  land,  well  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  worth 
$1,500  ;  Mr.  Moen  is  a  good  farmer  and  business  man ;  the  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  of  Vermont  Township  ;  politics,  Republican. 

JOHX  S.  NACE,  deceased;  born  in  Virginia  in  January,  1834;  moved  with  his  father's  fam- 
ily to  Black  Earth  in  1854.  In  1859,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Beaty,  a  daughter  of  George 
Beaty,  Esq.,  of  Vermont,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania  in  1862 ;  he  moved  into  Vermont  Township  near 
his  wife's  parents,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Oct.  24,  1872  ;  he  had  built  up 
around  him  a  considerable  property,  had  gained  and  sustained  the  respect  of  his  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ances, was  noted  for  his  benevolence  and  kindness,  and  was  not  only  a  great  loss  to  his  family  but  to  the 
community  at  large ;  for  a  number  of  years  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  religious  affairs  ;  was  always 
qctive  and  enterprising,  and  had  held  many  important  positions  in  the  town ;  the  whole  surrounding  com- 
munity followed  the  remains  to  their  last  resting  place,  making  a  procession  of  seventy  teams ;  the  pall- 
bearers consisted  of  six  young  men  who  had  been  members  of  the  deceased's  Bible  class.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Nace  was  married  again  the  9th  of  December,  1875,  to  Mr.  U  W,  McNaul,  of  Pennsylvania;  she  has 
three  children  by  the  first  husband — Mollie,  born  in  1861  ;  Maggie,  born  in  1867,  and  Peter,  born  in 
1869  ;  Mrs.  McNaul  still  lives  on  the  old  homestead,  a  beautiful  farm  of  140  acres,  worth  $5,000  ;  Mollie 
is  married  and  lives  in  Iowa;  the  other  two  children  are  at  home.  In  politics,  Mr.  McNaul  is  Repub- 
lican. 

HANS  O.  OPSAIi,  farmer,  See.  35  ;  P.  0.  Mount  Horeb ;  born  in  Norway  April  9,  1834 ; 
a  son  of  Ole  H.  and  Kare  Opsal ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1854  and  settled  where  he  now  lives. 
On  the  22d  of  March,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Thora  Bersvenson,  a  native  of  Norway,  by  whom  he  has 
fourteen  children,  all  living,  three  in  Iowa,  one  in  Kansas,  and  ten  at  home  assisting  in  runniuir  the  farm. 
Mr.  Opsal  is  a  Republican ;  the  family  all  belon:  to  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  Springdale.  He 
has  been  Assessor  five  years,  School  Clerk,  Director  and  Treasurer  fur  years,  and  one  of  the  Directurs 
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of  the  Farmers'  Insurance  Co.;  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  school  affairs  and  public  improvements ; 
has  a  fine  farm  of  100  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  three  miles  from  the  new  railroad,  worth  $2,000. 

PETER  C.  PAULSON,  farmer,  stock-raisor  and  thresher,  Sec.  12 ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth ;  born 
in  Norway  in  1833 ;  son  of  Christian  and  Caroline  Paulson.  In  1860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Annie 
Anderson,  of  Vermont,  by  whom  he  has' seven  living  children — Andrew,  born  Aug.  28,  1861  ;  Carl,  born 
April  3,  1864 ;  Albert,  born  March  7, 1866  ;  Carrie,  born  Nov.  5,  1869 ;  Annie  C,  born  Oct.  30,  1871  ; 
Ida,  born  May  11,  1876 ;  Laura  S,,  born  Sept.-  5,  1879 ;  they  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1853, 
and  settled  in  Vermont  Township ;  he  purchased  the  place  he  now  lives  in  1860  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  stock 
farm  of  280  acres,  well  watered,  with  first-class  improvements,  worth  $5,000,  three  miles  south  of  Black 
Earth.  Mr.  Paulson  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  church,  school  and  public  affairs ;  has  been 
Town  Treasurer  for  seven  years.  School  Director,  Treasurer  and  Clerk,  and  Trustee  in  the  church  ;  he  is 
a  Republican  in  politics  ;  the  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  He  is  about 
the  oldest  Norwegian  settler  in  Vermont,  a  first-class  farmer  and  'business  man,  a  man  of  his  word,  and 
respected  by  all;  he  has  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  valley;  has  run  a  thrashing  machine  regularly 
through  the  neighborhood  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

J  AllES  QUIIVIV,  farmer,  Sec.  19  ;  P.  0.  West  Blue  Mounds  ;  is  a  native  of  County  Limerick,  Ire- 
land, born  in  1802,  a  son  of  David  Quinn  and  Jane  Blackwell.  In  1836,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Canary, 
a  native  of  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons — David,  aged  30,  and  James,  aged  28  ; 
David  is  married,  and  runs  the  old  homestead.  All  the  family  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  in 
politics,  Mr.  Quinn  is  Democratic.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  Irish  settlers,  coming  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
summer  of  1855  ;  he  has  a  fine  farm,  adapted  to  both  stock'  and  grain. 

T.  REIIiliY,  farmer.  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  West  Blue  Mounds ;  a  native  of  County  Meath,  Ireland, 
born  in  1833  ;  a  son  of  James  Reilley  and  Margaret  Tully ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  from  Pennsylvania  in 
1860  and  located  at  Cross  Plains  ;  remained  there  five  years  ;  purchased  the  place  he  now  lives  on  in 
1865,  containing  140  acres,  well  watered,  and  adapted  to  general  farming,  worth  $3,500,  with  first-class 
improvements,  about  two  miles  from  the  now  railroad.  In  1867,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Perry, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ferry  and  Ann  Tracy,  natives  of  Canada,  by  whom  he  has  six  children,  viz.:  Annie, 
horn  Sept.  28,  1868 ;  Maggie,  born  April  2,  1870  ;  Mary  E.,  born  May  14,  1872  ;  James,  born  June  27, 
1874 ;  Thomas,  born  Oct.  18,  1S76 ;  Josephine,  born  May  7,  1880.  The  family  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  in  politics,  Mr.  Reilly  is  a  Democrat ;  he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  town 
affairs,  and  school  and  church  ;  enterprising,  a  first-class  farmer,  and  a  man  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

ANDREW  SCHINDLER,  farmer.  Sec.  24;  P.  O.  Black  Earth;  born  in  Switzerland  in 
1847  ;  a  son  of  Casper  and  Sarah  A.  Sohiodler.  Married  Miss  Minnie  Stalkop,  of  Green  Co.,  by  whom  he 
has  two  children — Andrew  W.,  born  Aug.  1,  1876;  Sarah,  born  March  3,  1878  ;  the  family  are  Luth- 
erans. In  politics,  Mr.  Schindler  is  conservative,  believing  in  voting  for  the  best  man.  Has  always  been 
a  farmer. 

C  SCHLOUGH,  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schlough  were  both  born  in  Hungary.  Mr. 
Schlouch  died  in  June,  1880  ;  Mrs.  S.  is.now  running  the  farm  with  the  help  of  her  children;  they  came 
to  Vermont  Township  in  1857,  and  have  raised  a  large  family  of  children — eleven  boys  and  two  girls,  all 
living.  The  family  belong  to  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Schlough  was  a  Democrat.  Has  200  acres 
of  land,  worth  from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  nicely  situated  in  the  Blue  Mounds  Valley. 

JOHN  SMITH,  farmer  and  fruit-grower.  Sec.  32  ;  P.  0.  West  Blue  Mounds  ;  born  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  in  1814;  a  son  of  Joshua  Smith  and  Phoebe  Voss.  Married  Miss  Hannah  Fenner  a 
native  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children — three  of  whom  are  dead,  the  balance  live  in  Wiscon- 
sin ;  the  oldest  English  settler  living  in  the  township ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1850,  and  located 
where  he  now  lives ;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  five  years ;  has  always  been  ready 
to  help  schools  or  any  good  enterprise  ;  runs  his  own  farm,  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit,  a  fine  place,  worth 
$3,500.  Mr.  Smith  belongs  to  the  Republican  party ;  a  good  farmer,  and  a  man  who  can  be  depended 
upon. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  Black  Earth;  this  old  pioneer  came  to 
Wisconsin  the  28th  of  May,  1848;  from  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  in  1818;  a  son  of 
Robert  Steele  and  Nancy  Dunshee.  In  1842,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Tyler,  of  New  York,  by 
whom  he  has  five  children — one  in  Iowa,  one  in  Nebraska,  one  in  Colorado,  and  two  at  home.  Mr.  Steele 
is  the  first  American  settler  in  the  township  ;  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  public  affairs  ■  has 
been  Justice  fifteen  years,  and  Chairman  of  the  board  two  years.  Has  200  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $4500 
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one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  valley,  first-class  improvements,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain.  The  family 
belong  to  the  M.  B.  Church.     In  politics,  Mr.  Steele  is  Republican. 

ARNBY  A.  STEEIVSRUD,  farmer,  Sec.  14 ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth ;  is  a  son  of  Ole  A. 

and  Christie  Arneyson,  natives  of  Norway ;  he  was  born  June  18,  1852.  Married  Annie  Knutson 
in  187Y,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — Christena  and  Clara.  All  the  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church,  of  Vermont  Township.  In  politics,  he  is  Eepublican.  His  farm  is  adapted  to  stock 
and  grain  ;  Mr.  Steensrud  is  a  good  practical  farmer. 

01.E  OLSON  TORSRUD,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sees.  2  and  3 ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth ; 
born  in  the  southern  part  of  Norway  in  1826  ;  a  son  of  Ole  M.  and  Emma  Torsrud  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1852,  and  stayed  at  Springdale  the  first  summer,  and  then  went  to  Illinois,  cutting  wood ;  came  back  in 
the  spring  and  worked  at  mineral  point;  then  moved  on  the  place  where  he  now  lives  in  1857.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Anna  A.  Bid,  by  whom  he  has  four  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin  ;  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, and  a  member  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  ;  he  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  ;  has  been  School  Clerk  and  Treasurer  for  eighteen  years;  been  Supervisor  two  years;  Town  Treas- 
urer nine  years,  and  has  been  Town  Clerk  for  the  last  eight  years.  He  has  a  beaatiful  farm  of  120  acres, 
two  miles  south  of  Black  Earth,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  worth  $3,000. 

JOH]!lf  VORRATH,  farmer.  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Elvers  ;  a  native  of  Bohemia,  born  in  1816  ;  a 
son  of  Michael  Vorrath  and  Walburga  Sigle  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  located  at 
Black  Earth ;  located  on  the  place  where  he  now  lives  in  1873.  The  family  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  In  1837,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Beck,  by  whom 
he  has  one  son,  John,  who  is  married  and  runs  a  large  farm  in  the  western  part  of  the  township. 
Mr.  Vorrath  has  a  fine  farm  one-half  mile  from  Elver's  MUls,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  worth  from 
$1,200  to  $1,500. 
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C.  A.  BRAOGER,  hotel  and  livery;  P.  0.  Mount  Horebj  born  in  Norway  July  16,  1844; 
is  a  son  of  Arne  Bragger  and  Amburg  Grove.  In  1873,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bertha  Miokleson,  of 
Blue  Mounds,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — Grustava,  born  July  26, 1875,  and  Annie  Louise,  born  July 
27,  1877.  Mr.  Bragger  is  a  fancy  painter  by  trade,  which  he  learned  in  the  old  country  ;  he  perfected 
his  trade  in  this  country,  and  worked  at  it  up  to  the  time  of  building  his  hotel  at  Mt.  Horeb  ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1872,  and  first  stopped  at  Madison  ;  came  to  Mt.  Horeb  in  1878,  and  built  the  hotel  and 
other  improvements,  thinking  that  at  some  time  he  would  reap  a  benefit  should  the  projected  railroad  go 
through ;  his-  most  sanguine  hopes  are  about  to  be  realized,  and  he  is  already  building  an  addition  to  meet 
the  required  wants ;  his  property  is  valued  at  $3,000.  He  is  conservative  in  politics,  always  voting  for 
the  best  man.  The  family  are  all  members  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Bvaagelioal  Church.  He  is 
thoroughly  Americanized,  and  has  always  been  an  active  business  man. 

OliE  CHRISTlAlVSOBf,  farmer,  stock-raiser  and  teacher.  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  Mount  Horeb; 
born  in  Norway  in  1846  ;  a  son  of  Christian  Oleson  and  Jarand  Olsdatter;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1870 
and  located  in  Ridgeway,  working;  located  where  he  now  lives  in  the  fall  of  1872.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1874,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maggie  Larson,  of  Blue  Mounds,  by  whom  he  has  had  four  children,  one 
of  whom  only  is  living — John  L.  Christiansen,  aged  5  years.  For  a  young  man,  he  has  held  a  great  many 
responsible  positions ;  is  holding  the  office  of  Town  Treasurer  for  the  second  term ;  has  been  teacher  in 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  school  in  Springdale  for  six  years,  and  Blue  Mounds  two  years ;  is  President  of 
the  Norwegian  Circulating  Library  at  Mt.  Horeb ;  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  school  and  public 
affairs,  and  is  destined  to  make  his  mark ;  he  is  of  medium  height,  light  complexioned,  and  a  thorough 
gentleman ;  Republican  in  politics,  and  the  whole  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  he  is  Clerk.     He  has  a  fine  farm,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  and  well  tilled. 

JOHN  COLLINS,  farmer  and  butcher ;  P.  0.  West  Blue  Mounds ;  born  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  in  1815 ;  a  son  of  William  Collins  and  Mary  Smith  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of 
1851,  remained  one  year,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  and  remained  there  two  years;  returned  again 
to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Blue  Mounds ;  purchased  and  settled  on  the  place  where  he  now  lives  in  1859. 
[n  1836,  he  married   Miss  Sarah  George,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Maria  George,  of  Hertfordshire, 
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England,  by  whom  he  has  had  ten  children,  two  of  whom  are  living  at  home ;  two  sons  were  the  first  vol- 
unteers in  the  late  war ;  Thomas  is  and  has  been  in  the  English  army  for  nineteen  years.  The  family 
were  raised  in  the  Church  of  England ;  in  politics,  Mr.  Collins  is  a  Republican.  He  has  a  fine  farm  of 
40  acres  near  the  new  railroad,  worth  $1,000 ;  Mr.  Collins  has  followed  the  butchering  business  in  con- 
nection with  farming,  for  the  past  nine  years ;  he  is  a  good  business  man. 

WILLIAH  CUNWEEX,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  See.  10;  P.  0.  Blue  Mounds.  This  old 
Irish  pioneer  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  located  first  in  Watertown ;  bought  and  settled  on  the  place 
he  now  lives  on  in  the  summer  of  1857  ;  a  native  of  County  Tipperary.  Ireland,  born  in  1816,  a  son  of 
Michael  Cunneen  and  Mary  Shaday.  In  1841,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hearty,  a  native  of  County 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  living  in  Wisconsin.  The 
whole  family  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  in  politics,  Mr.  Cunneen  is  a  Democrat.  He  worked 
himself  up  from  a  poor  boy,  and  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  230  acres,  adapted  to  grain  and  stock,  with  living 
water  on  the  place,  a  good  house,  barn  and  all  other  first-class  improvements,  worth  $6,500,  within  one 
mile  from  the  new  depot.  Mr.  Cunneen  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  school  afiairs ;  he  is  public 
spirited,  a  first-class  farmer,  and  a  good  business  man. 

J.  Ei.  DOWWS,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Horeb.  Dr.  Downs,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice  ;  he  is  a  Dane  Co.  boy  ,  was  bom  in  1855  ;  a  son  of  N.  H.  Downs  and  Louisa  M.  Paine  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1878  ;  took  a  regular  high  school  course  before  graduating  ;  first  located  at  Dell^ 
Rapids,  Dakota,  and  then  moved  to  Mt.  Horeb,  where  he  has  decided  to  make  it  his  permanent  home  ;  a 
man  about  medium  height,  good  disposition,  sanguine  and  bilious  temperament ;  has  a  continually 
growing  practice,  and  a  ride  of  sixty  miles.  February,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Baldwin, 
of  Hepworth,  Iowa,  a  daughter  of  S.  R.  Baldwin.     The  Doctor's  parents  reside  at  Mazomanie. 

TORY  ERICKIS»ON  ENttAW,  farmer.  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  West  Blue  Mounds ;  born  in  1841  ; 
a  son  of  Erick  Thorenson  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1850,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Nelson,  of  Blue  Mounds,  in  1859  ;  has  a  fine  farm  of  220  acres,  with  running  water, 
adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  with  first-class  improvements,  about  four  miles  from  market,  worth  $4,500.  Has 
never  sought  office,  but  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  public  improvements ;  is  enterprising,  and 
a  good  farmer.  The  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  In  politics,  Mr.  E. 
is  a  Republican. 

O.  R.  FRYER,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  8  ;  P.  0.  West  Blue  Mounds ;  this  old  pioneer  is 
a  native  of  city  of  Lynn,  County  Norfolk,  England,  where  he  was  born  the  6th  day  of  July,  1818,  a  son  of 
Thomas  Fryer  and  Jane  Jex;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  and  located  where  the  city  of  Janesville  is ; 
remained  there  until  1848,  making  it  his  home  while  he  followed  the  lakes  as  engineer  ;  then  moved  to 
the  town  of  Deerfield,  Dane  Co.  ;  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  on  Liberty  Prairie,  next  to  Richland  Co., 
where  he  built  and  ran  a  saw-mill ;  thence  to  Badaxe,  from  there  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and,  in 
June,  1856,  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  in  Blue  'Mounds,  where  he  now  resides.  In  1848,  he  was 
married  to  his  first  wife.  Miss  Eveline  Cushman,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Cushman,  of  Vermont,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  In  1858,  he  married  his  second  wife.  Miss  Sylvia  Powell, 
by  whom  he  has  had  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living,  all  in  Wisconsin — Louisa,  bom  Oct.  1,  1861  ; 
Ellen,  Jan.  7,  1866 ;  May  and  Minnie,  twins.  May  22,  1868 ;  George  R.,  Dec.  25, 1869  ;  Rose  L.,  June 
26,  1871 ;  Sylvia  _R.,  Dec.  31,  1872  ;  Julia  E.,  Sept.  6,  1874.  Mr  Fryer  is  a  Universalist.  Republican 
in  polities.  Has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  public  affairs,  and  a  great  interest  in  the  educational 
matters  of  the  town ;  has  been  Chairman  of  the  board  a  number  of  years.  Justice  of  the  Peace  thirty  years  ; 
has  a  beautiful  farm  near  the  new  railroad,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  West  Blue  Mounds,  nicely  located, 
and  worth  $8,000.  Mr.  P.  runs  his  own  place,  is  a  good  manager,  and  a  good  business  man  ;  about  the 
oldest  settler  living  in  the  township. 

HELGE  HALVORSON,  farmer,  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Blue  Mounds ;  a  native  of  Norway ;  born 
in  1835,  a  son  of  Halver  Gullickson  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1854,  and  settled  in  Blue  Mounds.  In  1860 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Cornelia  Gullickson,  by  whom  he  has  six  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin.  Has 
been  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors ;  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  school  and  church  affairs. 
The  family  all  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  In  politics,  he  is  Republican. 
Has  a  beautiful  grain  farm  of  118  acres,  three  miles  from  the  new  railroad,  worth  $3,000.  Mr.  Halvorson 
is  a  good  farmer,  a  man  that  can  be  depended  upon,  hence  he  is  respected  by  all. 

EVER  HAI..STEIN,  farmer.  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  West  Blue  Mounds.  This  old  Norwegian  pioneer 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1849  ;  worked  two  years  in  Mineral  Point,  and  then  settled  in  Blue 
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Mounds,  where  he  entered  land  of  the  Government,  on  Sec.  32,  in  1851 ;  purchased  and  moved  where  he 
now  lives,  in  1866  ;  a  son  of  Halstein  Oleson  and  Esther  Knutson.  Married  Miss  Rachiel  Ulrickdatter,  a 
daughter  of  Ulrick  Thompson  (the  oldest  Norwegian  settler  in  these  parts,  came  to  Iowa  Co.,  in  1847), 
by  whom  he  has  seven  children,  six  living  in.  Wisconsin ;  the  oldest  son  attended  the  university  ten  terms, 
and  is  now  learning  the  mercantile  trade  in  Madison,  he  having  taught  school  previous;  the  next  son  is 
attending  the  same  school  and  preparing  himself  for  a  collegiate  course.  Mr.  Halstein  has  always  taken 
an  active  part  in  all  public  and  educational  affairs,  and  realizes  the  want  of  an  education,  hence  has  en- 
deavored to  give  his  children  all  the  advantages  he  could.  The  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  In  politics,  Mr.  H.  is  thoroughly  Republican.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  220 
acres,  one-fourth  mile  from  West  Blue  Mounds,  and  very  near  the  new  depot,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain, 
worth  $8,000.  Mr.  Halstein  is  a  first-class  farmer,  a  good  business  man,  a  kind  neighbor,  and  respected  by ' 
all,  and  richly  deserves  his  beautiful  home. 

JOHIW^  HAGERTY,  farmer.  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Horeb  ;  born  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  in 
1822  ;  a  son  of  Thomas  Hagerty  and  Mary  Keagan.  In  1851,  married  to  Miss  Susan  Leitch,  a  native  of 
Ireland  (about  one  of  the  oldest  Irish  settlers  in  the  township)  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852  ;  located  at 
Milwaukee,  where  he  remained  three  years;  then  came  to  Vermont  Township,  and  settled  on  a  farm; 
moved  on  the  place  where  he  now  lives  in  the  spring  of  1862;  has  a  nice  place  one  mile  from  the  new  rail- 
road, containing  75  acres,  worth  $2,000.  The  family  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Politics, 
Democratic. 

O.  IIAIVSOX,  farmer,  Sec.  33 ;  P.  0.  Blue  Mounds ;  native  of  Norway,  a  son  of  Hans  and 
Mary  Anson  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1850  and  located  where  he  now  lives.  Dec.  15,  1857,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Joran  Hanson,  of  Blue  Mounds,  by  whom  he  has  had  six  children,  five  of  whom  are 
living— Henry,  born  Jan.  20,  1859 ;  Thomas,  born  Aug.  25,  1860 ;  Mary,  born  May  28,  1862 ;  John 
0.,  born  March  1,  1870;  Martin  Q.,  born  May  8,  1871 ;  Otto  H.,  born  Dec.  26,  1878;  Otto  H.  died 
March  18,  1879.  Mr.  Hanson  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  ten  consecutive  years.  District  School 
Clerk  for  fifteen  years ;  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  school  and  public  affairs ;  Republican  in  poli- 
tics. The  family  all  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Has  a  beautiful  farm  of 
260  acres  nicely  located,  with  running  water  on  the  place,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  valued  at  $4,000, 
with  first-class  improvements. 

BT.  HERB  JORIVSOM,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  See.  23 ;  P.  0.  Blue  Mounds ;  a  native  of 
Norway,  born  in  1820,  a  son  of  Herbjorn  Kittlcson  and  Aslong  Alefsdaughter ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1849  and  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  1854.  In  1854,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sonef  Johnson,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children  ;  she  died,  and  in  in  1866 ;  he  was  married  again  to  Miss  Betsey  Johnson,  by  whom 
he  has  three  children,  all  the  children  living  in  Wisconsin  ;  the  whole  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  ;  in  politics  he  is  conservative — always  desires  to  vote  for  the  best  man ; 
has  a  nicely  located  fartn  of  120  acres  near  the  n^w  railroad,  worth  $3,500  ;  he  is  about  the  oldest  Nor- 
wegian settler  in  the  township ;  has  been  Assistant  Supervisor,  Clerk  of  School  Districtj  Trustee  of 
Church  and  one  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Church;  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  church 
and  school  affairs ;  is  a  good  farmer,  a  man  that  attends  strictly  to  his  own  business,  hence  has  the  respect 
of  the  neighborhood. 

IRA  ISHAM,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  See.  10 ;  P.  0.  Blue  Mounds ;  this  old  pioneer  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  Jan.  22,  1814;  a  son  of  William  L.  Isham  and  Hannah  Green.  Married  Mary  Ann 
Clough,  by  whom  he  has  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living,  five  sons  and  one  daughter ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  November,  1844,  and  located  at  Blue  Mounds  and  run  what  was  known  as  the  old  Brigham 
Tavern  and  farm  ;  purchased  the  place  where  he  now  lives  in  1846  ;  has  been  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  ten  years,  besides  holding  school  offices  ;  though  not  well  educated  himself,  he  felt  he  must 
give  his  children  all  the  advantages  he  could,  and  he  did,  always  taking  an  active  part  in  all  educational 
affairs ;  helped  to  start  the  first  school  in  the  town  ;  all  his  sons  that  were  old  enough  went  to  the  late 
war,  and  the  duties  of  farming  his  large  farm  all  devolved  upon  himself ;  he  has  worked  very  hard,  still 
he  is  smart  and  active,  and  runs  his  farm  of  200  acres ;  it  is  beautifully  located,  adapted  to  stock  and 
grain,  with  a  number  of  living  springs,  near  to  the  depot,  worth  $6,000.  As  he  expresses  it,  he  is  a  "  Re- 
pubhcan  all  over  ;"  a  good  business  man,  a  kind  neighbor,  and  therefore  commands  the  respect  of  all ;  Mrs. 
Isham  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church ;  Mr.  Isham  is  the  oldest  settler  living  in  the  town  of  Blue 
Mounds. 

G.  LEITCH,  farmer,  Sec.  2  ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Horeb  ;  born  in  1835 ;  a  native  of  Kilkenney,  Ireland ; 
a  son  of  George  and  Susan  Leitch,  natives  of  Ireland  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and 
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loea'^ed  at  Milwaukee;  came  to  Blue  Mounds,  and  located  whore  he  now  lives,  in  1855.  In  1865,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Lowe,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Lowe,  of  Mt.  Horeb,  by  whom  he  has  three  chil- 
dren, viz.:  Elizabeth  T.,  born  June  20,  1866 ;  George  S.,  born  Deo.  9,  1869,  and  Richard  A.,  born  May 
1,  1872.  Mr.  Leitch  is  about  the  oldest  Irish  settler  in  Blue  Mouods  Township  ;  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  school  and  church  affairs  ;  has  never  sought  oflBoe  outside,  as  he  has  had  all  he  could  do  to 
run  his  little  farm  of  96  acres,  which  is  nicely  located  and  well  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  worth  $2,000. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leitch  belong  to  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Mt.  Horeb.  Republiean  in  politics.  He  has  been 
Superintendent  of  Sunday  school  and  Trustee  and  Steward  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Runs  his  own  place,  is 
a  first-class  farmer  and  a  good  business  man. 

AMOS  liOWE,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Mt.  Horeb;  born  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  Nov.  17,  1832  ;  a  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Lowe.  Nov.  10,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Barrows,  a  native  of  Canada,  by  whom  he  has  had  twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  are  living — Charles 
R.,born  Sept.  10,  1857;  Moses  T.,  born  March  19,  1859;  Elizabeth  A.,  born  Nov.  10,  1860;  Aaron 
A.,  born  March  23,  1862.  died  May  7,  1863  ;  George  T.,  born  Jan.  11,  1864 ;  John  L.,  born  Dec.  28, 
1865,  died  May  13,  1871  ;  Mary  B.,  born  Nov.  1,  1867  ;  William  A.,  born  Sept.  18,  1869;  Lucy  M., 
born  Sept.  19,  1871  ;  Edward  P.,  born  July  15,  1873;  Fannie  P.,  born  Aug.  2,  1875,  and  Romanzo  S., 
born  July  10,  1877.  He  first  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and  located  at  Cross  Plains; 
remained  there  until  he  moved  on  the  place  whore  he  now  lives,  in  1864  ;  has  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  public  affairs,  and  has  held  office  a  number  of  times  ;  is  at  present  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  tries  a 
great  many  cases  ;  his  decisions  are  pronounced  good.  He  has  a  farm  near  the  depot  of  220  acres,  worth 
$6,000  ;  he  runs  his  own  farm,  with  the  help  of  his  sons ;  is  a  first-class  farmer  and  a  good  business  man. 
In  politics,  he  is  thoroughly  Republican.  They  belong  to  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest 
English  settlers  in  the  township. 

RICHARD  LOWE,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Mt.  Horeb;  born  in  1808  in  Lincolnshire, 
England;  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Lowe.  In  1831,  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Tesdail,  by  whom 
he  has  six  living  children,  viz.:  Amos,  born  Nov.  17,  1832  ;  Lucy,  born  Oct.  25,  1836  ;  Edward,  born 
Jan.  16,  1839  ;  Dawson,  born  Sept.  1,  1841  ;  Elizabeth,  born  May  6,  1845,  and  Fannie,  born  Aug.  2, 
1848.  Amos,  trie  oldest,  is  a  successful  farmer  in  Blue  Mounds ;  Edward  and  Dawson  are  in  California. 
Mr.  Lowe  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1851,  and  settled  at  Cross  Plains,  where  he  farmed  it  until 
sixteen  years  ago,  when  he  moved  to  Mt.  Horeb  ;  he  owns  40  acres  of  land  right  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
within  eighty  rods  of  the  new  depot,  which  he  is  laying  out  into  town  lots,  valued  at  $3,000  :  he  lost  his 
wife  on  the  27th  of  February,  1876.  They  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
politics;  has  always  been  an  active,  hard-working  man,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
afiairs ;  is  the  oldest  settler  in  the  town,  and  is  remarkably  smart  for  a  man  of  his  age ;  his  mind  is  as 
Bound  as  ever  ;  is  a  man  that  is  respected  by  all,  and  he  justly  deserves  his  handsome  competency  in  his 
old  age. 

ROBERT  MARTIN,  farmer,  stock-breeder  and  feeder,  Sec.  26  ;  P.  0.  Mount  Horeb.  This 
old  pioneer  was  born  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  in  1823,  a  son  of  Hugh  Martin  and  Ann  McCracken.  May 
30,  1850,  was  married  to  Miss  Isabella  Anderson,  of  Pennsylvania,  daughter  of  George  Anderson  and 
Jennie  McKee,  and  sister  of  the  Hon.  Matt  Anderson,  of  Cross  Plains  Township,  by  whom  he  has  eight 
children,  some  of  whom  have  received  good  educations  and  are  settled  in  life — Anna  M.,  graduated  at  Wis- 
consin University  June  18,  1879,  and  now  lives  at  home;  George  W.,  the  oldest  son,  has  been  West, 
speculating  and  farming ;  R.  Newton,  just  married,  and  runs  an  adjoining  farm  ;  Jennie,  graduated  in 
high  school,  and  has  finished  freshman  class  in  university  ;  David  L.,  Willie,  Samuel  and  Albert  are  at 
home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  came  to  Wisconsin  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  located 
in  Pine  Bluff,  Cross  Plains  Township,  in  the  old  stone  house  on  the  Mineral  Point  road,  before  the  rail- 
road was  completed,  and  were  noted  far  and  wide  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality  to  traveling  strangers  ; 
they  then  went  to  Illinois  and  purchased  a  farm,  sold  that  out  and  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled 
where  they  now  live  in  1865.  Mr.  Martin  has  a  beautiful  stock  farm  of  320  acres,  worth  $12,000,  with 
springs  in  every  field  ;  he  buys  and  feeds  stock  the  year  round,  is  a  first-class  business  man,  and  one  that 
can  be  depended  upon.  In  religion,  they  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  politics,  Mr.  Martin  is 
conservative.  Has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  school  affairs  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  interest 
of  the  town  ;  has  accepted  the  office  of  School  Treasurer,  but  seeks  no  office. 

H.  MICKELSOIV,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Blue  Mounds ;  a  native  of  Nor- 
way ;  born  in  1832,  a  son  of  Michael  and  Betsey  Gilverson  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  summer  of  1852, 
located  in  Vermont  Township,  and  remained  eighteen  years  ;  then  removed  to  Blue  Mounds,  on  farm 
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where  he  now  resides.  In  1852,  wag  married  to  Miss  Julia  Mickelson,  of  Blue  Mounds,  by  whom  he  has 
six  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin,  and  all  at  home  except  Miss  Betsy,  who  married  C.  A.  Bragger,  and 
resides  at  Mt.  Horeb.  Has  a  beautiful  farm  of  180  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  with  living  springs 
on  place,  worth  $6,000  ;  two-story  frame  house  and  bank  barn,  and  all  other  first-class  improvements.  The 
whole  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Mickelson  is  a  first-class 
farmer,  and  respected  by  his  neighbors ;  his  word  can  be  relied  upon ;  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
all  school  and  church  affairs.     In  politics  Kepublioan. 

PETER  OliESOJi"  MOE,  farmer,  Sec.  1 ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Horeb ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  and  settled  at  Black  Earth ;  moved  and  bought  the  place  where  he  now  lives  in 
1866.  In  1842,  he  was  married  te  Miss  Annie  August;  by  whom  he  has  twelve  children,  two  sons  in 
Minnesota  and  tbe  balance  of  the  family  in  Wisconsin.  The  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church ;  in  politics,  he  is  Republican.  He  has  a  fine  farm  of  80  acres,  well  watered,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  first-class  improvements,  worth  $2,500,  two  miles  from 
Mt.  Horeb ;  he  runs  his  own  farm  with  the  help  of  his  children ;  he  made  all  the  improvements  himself, 
and  is  a  first-class  farmer. 

O.  C.  NUUBSOX,  general  merchant  and  Postmaster,  Mount  Horeb  ;  he  was  born  in  Norway 
in  1843  ;  is  a  son  of  Nuub  Rustebakke  and  Olang  Eustebakke.  Was  married,  in  1877,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Albertson,  of  Vermont,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — Nora  0.,  aged  2  years,  and  Geneveva  S.,  aged  7 
months.  He  is  Republican  in  politics,  and  himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Norwegian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1861,  and  located  at  Black  Earth,  where 
he  clerked  for  a  number  of  years ;  came  to  Mt.  Horeb  and  started  for  himself  in  the  general  merchandise 
business  in  1876  ;  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  and  still  holds  the  office;  he  carries  a  gen- 
eral stock  of  about  $5,000,  and  keeps  it  up  in  good  shape ;  buys  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  has  excellent 
facilities  for  handling  butter ;  has  a  fine  store  and  dwelling,  facing  east,  about  eighty  rods  from  the  new 
site  for  the  depot ;  calculates  to  build  a  larger  store  on  the  corner.  Mr.  Nuubson  is  a  first-class  business 
man,  attending  strictly  to  his  business,  and  justly  merits  his  fine  property  and  increasing  business. 

J.  W.  RACEIiT^  &  BROiS.,  blacksmiths  and  machinists.  West  Blue  Mounds,  Iowa  Co., 
Wis.  J.  W.  Raeely  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1852 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1859,  and  located  at 
Verona ;  learned  his  trade  at  Mazomanie.  Married  Miss  Gusta  Gratz,  of  Iowa  Co.,  in  1879.  Has  been 
established  in  business  since  the  fall  of  1874.  R.  A.  Raeely  is  a  partner  and  the  machinist;  came  to  Wis- 
consin the  same  year  as  J.  W. ;  they  are  sons  of  Peter  and  Hannah  Raeely;  they  reside  in  Dane  Co., 
and  their  shop  is  just  across  the  line  ;  they  have  all  the  improved  machinery  ;  make  a  specialty  of  horse- 
shoeing and  machine  repairing ;  are  noted  far  and  wide  for  doing  their  work  well ;  they  are,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  first-class  mechanics  and  straightforward  business  men,  and  justly  merit  their  increasing  busi- 
ness.    In  politics,  they  are  Republican. 

JOHN  RIDER,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Blue  Mounds  ;  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1813  ;  a  son 
of  John  Rider  and  Mercy  Brigham.  In  1839,  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia  Johnson,  by  whom  he  has  had 
six  children,  two  of  whom  are  dead,  three  sons  and  one  daughter  living  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Rider  is  about 
the  oldest  settler  in  the  township ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  May,  1847,  and  located  where  he  now  lives  ;  has 
always  been  active  and  foremost  in  helping  along  the  improvements  of  the  town ;  in  school  affairs  he  has 
also  taken  an  active  part,  and  has  held  the  office  of  School  Treasurer.  Thoroughly  Republican  in  politics; 
a  good  farmer  and  first-class  business  man  ;  is  a  man  that  can  be  relied  upon,  and  commands  the  respect  of 
the  whole  community.     Mrs.  Rider  died  in  1868. 

OLE  O.  SA.IiE,  farmer.  Sec.  32;  P.  0.  Blue  Mounds;  born  in  Norway  in  1829;  a  son  of 
Ole  Oleson  Sale  and  Julia  Sale  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1850,  and  settled  in  Ozaukee  Co. ; 
remained  there  five  years,  then  came  to  Vermont  Township  and  located  on  Sec.  34 ;  then  moved  and  pur- 
chased the  place  he  now  lives  on,  in  1867.  He  held  offices  in  Vermont;  has  been  Supervisor  of  Blue 
Mounds  one  year,  and  Treasurer  eight  consecutive  years ;  has  also  been  on  the  School  Board.  Married,  in 
1860,  to  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  by  whom  he  has  ten  children,  all  living  at  home.  The  family  belong  to 
the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  He  is  conservative  in  politics,  always  voting  for  the  best 
man  in  his  judgment ;  has  a  fine  farm  of  185  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  five  miles  from  market, 
worth  $2,500.  Mr.  Sale  started  a  poor  boy ;  owed  $30  on  his  body  when  he  landed  in  the  country ;  by 
hard  labor,  he  has  worked  himself  up,  and  justly  deserves  his  comfortable  home. 

JOHIV  SAMPIiE,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Blue  Mounds.  This  old  bachelor  pioneer  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1840,  and  settled  in  Grant  Co.;  located  where  he  now  lives  in  the  fall  of  1846 ;  was  born  in 
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Ohio,  in  1812;  is  a  son  of  James  Sample  and  Sarah  Bush;  he  was  the  first  Assessor  of  the  town;  at 
present  is  one  of  the  School  Directors ;  has  always  been  ready  to  help  in  all  public  improvements ;  has  a 
fine  farm  of  140  acres,  near  the  new  railroad,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  worth  $3,500.  In  politics,  he 
is  a  Republican ;  is  a  man  of  honor  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  respected  by  all. 

PAUIj  a.  SJLETTO,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes.  Mount  Horeb  ;  is  a  native 
of  Norway ;  born  in  1837  ;  is  a  son  of  Arne  and  Rachael  Sletto ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  located 
in  Rook  Co. ;  remained  there  five  years,  then  went  to  Dodgeville  and  embarked  in  the  boot  and  shoe  busi- 
ness, where  he  remained  four  years ;  then  went  to  Springdale  and  engaged  in  farming  ;  sold  out  and  moved 
to  Mount  Horeb,  in  1872,  when  he  again  went  into  the  boot  and  shoe  business ;  has  a  store  and  dwelling 
combined,  valued  at  $500  ;  carries  a  stock  of  $1,000,  and  does  a  general  repairing  business  ;  he  is  about 
the  oldest  Norwegian  settler  now  living  in  Dane  Co.  A  Republican  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Evangelical  Church.  Mr.  Sletto  is  a  first-class  business  man,  and  one  that  can  be  relied 
upon  in  every  particular. 

JOHN  W.  SMITH,  farmer.  Sec.  8  ;  P.  0.  West  Blue  Mounds  ;  born  in  Southampton,  En- 
gland, in  1841  ;  is  a  son  of  John  Smith,  of  Vermont  Township  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1850  ; 
located  in  Vermont;  purchased  and  moved  on  the  place  where  he  now  lives  in  1867.  The  same  year, 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Powell  of  Blue  Mounds,  by  whom  he  has  three  children — Emma  E.,  born 
March  23,  1868 ;  William  H.,  born  Aug.  17, 1870  ;  John  E.,  born  Dec.  20,  1873  ;  has  a  good  farm  of  80 
acres,  one  mile  from  the  new  depot  site,  worth  $2,000  ;  has  been  District  School  Clerk  four  terms ;  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  public  affairs.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Powell.  Mr. 
Smith  was  all  through  the  late  war  ;  enlisted  October,  1861,  and  mustered  out  in  September,  1865  ;  Co. 
B,  11th  W.  V.  I.;  was  in  all  the  battles  the  regiment  was  engaged  in.  Is  a  first-class  farmer  and  a  good 
business  man.     Politics,  Republican. 

THE  MOUUrT  HOREB  NORWEGIAN  CIRCUIiATING  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

ANDREW  E,  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Mt.  Horeb,  general  hardware,  coffins,  paints  and 
oils,  wagon  manufacturing  and  carpentering.  Andrew  E.  Thompson  was  born  in  Norway,  in  1851  ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1856,  and  settled  in  Vermout  Township  ;  learned  carpenter's  trade,  and  located  at  Mt.  Horeb, 
in  1874  ;  embarked  in  hardware  trade  in  1878,  and  carries  a  good  assortment  of  everything  in  his  line.  In 
1874,  was  married  to  Miss  Betsy  Mickelson,  of  Blue  Mounds,  by  whom  ho  has  two  children.  The  family 
belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican  ;  a  good  mechanic 
and  good  business  man.  The  company,  John  A.  Barsness,  is  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Norway  ;  born  in 
1858  ;  came  from  the  old  country  when  a  little  boy  and  lived  for  six  years  near  Racine  ;  came  to  Black 
Earth  Valley  and  has  lived  in  the  vicinity  ever  since ;  bids  fare  to  be  a  good  business  man.  Politics, 
Republican. 

CHRISTIAN  TORESON,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec,  1 ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Horeb  ;  born  in 
Norway  in  1843 ;  is  a  son  of  Rieir  and  Betsy  Torrison.  In  1867,  was  married  to  Miss  Rhoda  Arneson,  of 
Blue  Mounds,  by  whom  he  has  six  children,  all  living  in  Wisconsin  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer 
of  1860,  and  located  in  Ridgeway,  engaging  in  farming,  moving  from  there  to  Green  Co.,  and  then  came 
to  Dane  and  purchased  the  farm  he  now  lives  on,  in  the  spring  of  1880.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Toreson  is  a  Republican  ;  he  has  a  fine  farm  of  160  acres, 
adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  Mt.  Horeb,  with  first-class  improvements.  He 
enlisted  in  the  late  war  in  1862,  in  the  30th  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  B ;  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  1865. 


TOWN  OF  SPRINCDALE. 

WIIililAM  W.  ABBOTT,  blacksmith  and  general  repairer— horseshoeing  a  specialty; 
Mt.  Vernon;  born  in  Maine,  in  1810;  is  a  son  of  Michael  and  Alice  Abbot;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
.spring  of  1852,  and  located  in  Dane  Co.;  settled  where  he  now  Uves  in  1854.  Married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gupgil  (deceased),  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  Democrat 
in  politics ;  a  good  business  man  and  a  good  mechanic  ;  has  a  nice  property,  consisting  of  shop,  dwelling 
and  building-lots,  worth  $2,500. 

EVER  K.  BANG,  farmer,  Sec.  4 ;  P.  0.  Pino  Bluff;  born  in  Norway  in  1866  ;  a  son  of 
Knud  Knudson  Bang  and  Julia  Eversdatter ;  came  to  America  in  December,  1858,  and  located  in  town  of 
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Springdale ;  purchased  the  farm  he  now  lives  on  in  1868 ;  lived  two  years  previous  in  Blue  Mounds. 
He  was  married  to  his  first  wife  in  1860,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  who  are  living  in  Wisconsin  ;  she 
died  in  October,  1866  ;  in  1868,  he  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Annie  Arneson,  by  whom  he  has  four 
children.  He  has  a  fine  farm  of  80  acres,  with  first-class  improvements,  valued  at  83,000.  The  family 
belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Bang  made  all  his  improvements  by  hard 
work  ;  in  politics,  he  is  conservative,  believing  in  voting  for  the  best  men. 

JOHW  BEAT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  Springdale.  This  old  pioneer  is  a  native 
of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  born  on  the  22d  of  November,  1826 ;  a  son  of  David  Beat  and  Janette  Watson, 
who  came  to  America ;  his  mother  is  dead,  and  his  father  still  living  in  Madison ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin 
the  3d  of  July,  1844,  and  located  first  near  Janesville  ;  remained  there  two  years  and  then  settled  on  Sugar 
River,  in  the  town  of  Verona,  in  the  summer  of  1846 ;  moved  on  the  place  he  now  owns  in  the  fall  of 
1856.  In  1850,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Edi,  a  native  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  daughter 
of  James  and  Mary  Edi,  who  came  to  this  country  and  have  since  died;  by  her  he  has  had  seven  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  are  living — Mary  Ann,  born  Nov.  13,  1851 ;  David,  born  April  14,  1853 ;  James, 
born  Sept.  13,  1855 ;  John,  born  Aug.  30,  1857 ;  William,  born  May  4,  1858  ;  Wilham  and  Robert 
(twins),  born  April  20,  1859;  f  William  died  May  12,  1858;  William,  the  twin,  died  Sept.  16,  1859); 
Nora  L.  Beat  (adopted),  born  Sept.  16,  1869.  Mr.  Beat  is  about  the  oldest  Scotch  settler  living  in  Dane 
Co.,  and  is  a  self-made  man  ;  is  well  informed  on  general  topics,  and  a  great  reader  of  history ;  has  a  fine 
collection  of  the  best  works,  and  is  constantly  adding  to  his  library  ;  he  is  noted  far  and  wide  for  his  hos- 
pitality ;  he  never  was  known  to  turn  a  stranger  from  his  door ;  has  always  been  an  active  man  and  a 
hard  worker;  a  kind  husband,  an  indulgent  father,  an  honest  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  enjoys 
the  respect  of  all  his  neighbors  and  the  community  at  large ;  he  secured  in  Mrs.  Beat  more  than  his  better 
half,  a  lady  who  fills  the  place  of  wife,  mother  and  neighbor,  in  the  full  sense  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  by 
their  board  and  hear  the  old  Scotch  tales  and  songs  "  that  'minds  ye  o'  lang  syne."  He  has  a  beautiful 
farm  of  300  acres,  with  a  two-story  frame  house,  and  one  of  the  finest  barns  in  the  country.  His  youngest 
son,  Robert,  is  a  young  man  of  promise;  he  remains  at  home,  working  the  farm ;  David,  James  and  John, 
have  settled  on  neighboring  farms  in  Nebraska,  and  are  doing  well ;  David  and  John  are  married ;  Mary 
Ann  lives  at  home.     Blr.  Beat  is  a  stanch  Republican. 

JOHX  I.  BEKftE  (deceased),  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  located  where 
his  widow  now  lives  ;  he  died  Nov.  7,  1879 ;  he  was  a  native  of  Norway,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  ; 
he  also  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  town,  and  had  held  many  prominent  positions  in  the  town,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  he  left  behind  him  a  clean  record,  and  was  mourned  by  the 
community  at  large.  Mrs.  Berge's  maiden  name  was  Julia  Lee ;  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Berge  in  1844, 
by  whom  she  had  seven  children,  one  in  Iowa  and  six  in  Wisconsin  ;  she  runs  the  homestead  farm,  with 
the  help  of  her  eldest  son.  The  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Spring- 
dale.  The  farm  consists  of  160  acres,  nicely  located,  with  first-class  improvements.  Mrs.  Berge  is  a  lady 
of  unusual  capabilities,  and  respected  by  all. 

MICHAEL  BKOWN,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Clontorf ;  a  native  of  King's 
Co.,  Ireland ;  born  in  1823  ;  is  a  son  of  John  Brown  and  Mary  Martin ;  came  to  America  in  1844,  and 
located  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  one  year,  then  moved  to  Ohio  ;  returned  again  to 
New  York,  and  then  moved  to  Wisconsin  in  1849,  and  located  at  Pitohburg,  Dane  Co.;  sold  out  there  and 
purchased  the  place  he  now  lives  on,  in  the  spring  of  1851.  Married  Miss  Margarette  Lynch  in  1851,  a 
native  of  Canada,  by  whom  he  has  had  twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  are  living,  six  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  living  in  Wisconsin.  The  family  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Pine  BluflF.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Brown  is  conservative,  voting  for  whom  he  thinks  is  the  best  man  ;  he  has  been  School  Ijistrict 
Treasurer,  and  always  has  taken  interest  in  town  affairs,  though  never  seeking  office.  Mr.  Brown  is  about 
the  oldest  Irish  settler  living  in  the  neighborhood;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  160  acres,  near  the  new 
depot,  with  first-class  improvements,  worth  $35  per  acre  ;  he  is  a  first-class  farmer,  an  upright  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  can  always  be  depended  upon. 

A,  D.  COIiEMAN,  carriage  and  wagon  manufacturer,  repairer  and  painter,  Mt.  Vernon ;  born 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1857 ;  is  a  son  of  D.  B.  D.  Coleman  and  Levina  Mathews  ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1878,  and  located  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  embarked  in  the  business  he  is  now  engaged  in.  In 
1878,  was  married  to  Miss  Belle  Conner,  daughter  of  John  Conner,  of  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  has 
one  child — Jessie,  born  Deo.  11, 1879.  He  is  a  thorough  mechanic  and  a  good  business  man,  and  bids  fair 
to  make  his  mark;  has  a  fine  shop,  new  house  and  large  lot,  worth  $1,000.  In  politics,  he  is  a 
Republican. 
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PATRICK  CORR,  general  merchant  and  Postmaster,  Clontorf ;  born  in  Tyrone  Co.,  Ireland, 
in  1833;  came  to  America  in  1856 ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  winter  of  1858,  and  located  in  Dane_  Co.; 
commenced  the  mercantile  business  in  1864,  and  has  followed  it  successfully  since ;  was  appointed 
Postmaster  in  1866.  In  1856,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Corr,  by  whom  he  has  ten  children, 
«ight  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  family  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Pine  Bluff.  In 
politics.  Democratic.  Mr.  Corr  has  a  fine  fartn  of  80  acres,  together  with  store  and  dwelling  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  the  new  depot  site ;  he  carries  a  complete  stock  of  everything,  and  pays  the  highest  price 
for  all  kinds  of  produce ;  his  store  building  is  24x60,  nicely  located,  facing  north.  He  is  a  self-made  man, 
having  worked  himself  up  from  a  poor  boy  ;  a  good  business  man  ;  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  school 
affairs  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the  town,  though  never  seeking  office. 

O.  B.  DAHIiE  &  SON,  general  merchants  and  produce  buyers  and  Postmaster.  Her- 
man B.  Dahle,  the  oldest  son  of  0.  B.  Dahle,  and  the  company  of  the  concern,  runs  the  store  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  while  his  father,  0.  B.,  runs  a  large  establishment  in  the  town  of  Perry  ;  born  in  1855.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Annie  Kittleson,  of  Perry,  in  1877,  by  whom  he  has  two  children.  The  family  belong  to  the 
Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Republican  in  politics.  They  carry  a  large  assortment  of  goods, 
and  keep  them  up  in  good  shape  ;  in  every  respect  first-class  business  men. 

J.  DONALD  (deceased) ;  born  July  5,  1842,  a  native  of  New  York,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Donald  ;  died  Oct.  9,  1868.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  died  in  the  prime  of  life;  he  was  a  first-class 
business  man,  and  very  ambitious ;  it  was  not  his  choice,  when  starting  out  in  life,  to  remain  on 
the  homestead  with  his  parents,  as  he  wanted  to  go  farther  West,  but  duty  to  his  aged  parents 
held  him.  His  father,  the  Rev.  James  Donald,  preached  for  twelve  years  through  Dane  Co.,  and  he 
always  attended  his  father  on  his  trips ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  located  where  his  widow 
now  lives.  In  April,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Sweet,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  daughter  of 
W.  Sweet  and  Sallie  Clark.  John  S.  Donald  was  born  Jan.  12,  1869,  the  only  grandchild  in  the  Donald 
family,  a  bright  young  man,  and  a  great  comfort  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Donald  still  lives  on  the  old  home- 
stead, a  beautiful  place,  worth  $3,000,  with  first-class  improvements.  Mr.  Donald  was  a  kind  husband,  a 
thoroughly  moral  and  upright  man,  and  his  death  was  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  to  his  family  but  to  the 
community  at  large,  who  all  speak  of  him  in  the  kindest  manner.     Sec.  29  ;  P.  O.  Mt.  Vernon. 

JOHN  DICK,  farmer.  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon.  This  old  pioneer  was  born  in  Bbenshire, 
Scotland ;  a  son  of  James  Dick  and  Elizabeth  Thompson ;  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker  in  the  old 
country;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  184;3,  and  located  in  Green  Co.;  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1867.  In  1843,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Lawler,  a  native  of  Ireland,  by  whom  he  has  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
are  alive,  one  son  and  four  daughters,  all  living  in  Wisconsin.  In  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  31st  W.  V. 
I.,  and  was  mustered  out  July  11,  1865 ;  never  was  in  hospital ;  was  at  the  siege  of  Atlanta*,  and  with 
Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea.  He  has  a  nice  farm  of  40  acres  near  the  village,  worth  $800.  He  is 
a  Republican  in  politics. 

W.  H.  DRYDEN,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon  ;  born  in  Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.,  in  February, 
1820 ;  a  son  of  William  Dryden  and  Abigail  Henderson ;  Mr.  Dryden  was  raised  in  Illinois ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  located  where  he  now  lives  in  the  winter  of  1847  ;  it  was  a  wilder- 
ness when  he  came,  and  he  passed  through  many  hardships  in  early  days.  In  August,  1841,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Martha  Balch,  a  native  of  Lawrence  Co.,  Ala.,  a  daughter  of  Theron  Balch  and  Alpha 
Boyd,  by  whom  he  has  had  six  children,  all  living — Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  John  McDonald,  of  California; 
Abigail,  now  Mrs.  John  Beat,  Jr.;  John  and  Albert  are  in  California ;  W.  T.  is  married  and  lives  in  Blue 
Mounds ;  Nathaniel,  the  youngest  son,  is  at  home,  assisting  in  running  the  farm.  Mr.  Dryden  has  a 
beautiful  farm  of  240  acres,  with  two-story  stone  house,  living  springs  on  the  farm,  adapting  it  to  stock  as 
well  as  grain.  Mr.  Dryden  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  town  ;  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  a 
number  of  times,  and  has  always  worked  for  the  good  of  the  town.  He  is  a  stanch  Republican,  fearless 
in  his  principles  for  the  right,  hence  commands  the  respect  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Mrs. 
Dryden  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mt.  Horeb. 

HlJiirll  E  ADIB,  farmer.  Sec.  19  ;  P.  0.  Mount  Vernon  ;  a  native  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  born 
in  1814;  a  son  of  William  Eadie  and  Margarette  Davidson ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1851 
and  stopped  in  Verona  until  1857,  when  he  moved  and  purchased  the  place  he  now  lives  on,  in  the  spring 
■of  1857.  He  was  married  the  same  year  to  Miss  Christina  Black,  a  native  of  G-lasgow,  Scotland.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eadie  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mt.  Horeb.  In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican. 
He  has  a  fine  farm  of  194  acres,  suited  for  stock  and  grain,  three  miles  south  of  Mt.  Horeb.     Mr.  Eadie 
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is  about  the  oldest  Scotch  settler  in  the  neighborhood ;  he  made  all  his,  improvemeats,  which  are  first-class  j 
he  is  an  honest  man,  a  kind  neighbor,  and  respected  by  all. 

STEPHEN  W.  EliLIS,  general  merchant,  Mt.  Vernon  ;  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  native  of  Wolf  borough, 
N.  H. ;  was  born  in  1812 ;  a  son  of  Joseph  Ellis  and  Mary  Willey.  In  1850,  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa 
Jjyford,  by  whom  he  has  two  children  living  in  Wisconsin;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1869,  and  located  at 
Windsor,  then  moved  to  Madison,  and  started  in  business  where  he  now  is  in  October,  1879  ;  he  has  one 
acre  of  \knd,  store  building,  dwelling,  and  barn  worth  $1,000.  The  family  belong  to  the  Free- Will 
Baptist  Church.     In  politics,  Mr.  Ellis  is  an  old-line  Democrat. 

H.  N.  FA.R€rO,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon;  a  native  of  Erie  Go.t 
Penn. ;  born  in  1819  ;  a  son  of  Robert  Fargo  and  Ellen  Randall ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1854, 
and  settled  where  he  now  lives,  which  consists  of  160  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  with  a  fine  growth 
of  timber,  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Mt.  Horeb.  Mr.  Fargo  has  held  the  offices  of  School  Treasurer, 
Clerk  and  Director.  In  1845,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  Spenoe,  of  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  has 
nine--  children  ;  Eugene,  the  oldest  son,  is  on  the  railroad ;  Ambrose  is  in  Dakota ;  George  is  a  school 
teacher  and  book-keeper  in  St.  Croix  Co. ;  Eunice,  now  Mrs.  Arthur  Williams,  of  Colorado ;  Jessie,  now 
Mrs.  Thomas  Brader,  of  Iowa ;  John,  Harvey,  Ralph  and  James  are  at  home.  They  belong  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church ;  Mr.  Fargo  is  a  Republican ;  a  good  farmer  and  a  self-made  man. 

H,  HABOIiDSOX,  deceased.  Mr.  Haroldson  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer  of  1852,  and 
located  where  his  widow  now  lives;  was  born  in  Norway  in.  1829.  In  1856,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Betsy  Knudson,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living  on  the  homestead.  Mr.  Har- 
oldson was  a  good  business  man  and  thought  much  of  by  his  neighbors ;  was  a  very  active  man,  and  left 
his  family  in  comfortable  circumstances ;  Knud  Haroldson,  the  oldest  son,  runs  the  farm,  a  fine  place  of 
160  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  with  first-class  improvements.  The  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

PETER  HAROLDSOSr,  farmer,  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon  ;  born  in  Norway  in  1827  ;  a 
son  of  Harold  Knutson  and  Anna  Paulson ;  camg  to  Wisconsin  in  1851  and  located  at  Manitowoc,  and 
remained  there  two  years,  then  came  to  the  town  of  Verniont  and  remained  there  a  number  of  years,  and 
removed  to  the  town  of  Springdale  in  the  spring  of  1861.  In  1854,  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Oleson, 
by  whom  he  has  four  children — one  son  and  three  daughters,  all  living  at  home.  The  family  all  belong  to 
the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  In  politics,  Mr.  H.  is  Republican ;  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  all  school  and  church  afiairs,  and  held  responsible  positions  ;  has  been  member  of  Board  of 
Supervisors  ;  is  now  School  Treasurer,  and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Library  Association  at  Mt.  Horeb  j 
is  a  good  farmer  and  business  man. 

JAMES  P.  HENDERSON,  farmer,  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Springdale ;  born  in  Arbroath,  For- 
farshire, Scotland,  in  1842  ;  a  son  of  William  Henderson  and  Hannah  Peters,  natives  of  Scotland ;  came 
to  America  with  his  parents  in  May,  1844,  and  first  located  in  New  York  City ;  they  purchased  the  farm 
they  now  live  on  in  1851.  He  married  Miss  Ellen  Brown,  of  Jersey,  by  whom  he  has  six  children,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  James  P.  owns  and  runs  the  old  homestead,  his  father  and  mother  still  living  on 
the  place.  William  Henderson  and  Hannah  Peters  were  married  in  Scotland  in  1826  ;  the  family  con- 
sisted of  eight  children,  four  of  whom  only  are  living — Bethia,  now  Mrs.  William  Reaoch,  of  Verona; 
Jane,  now  Mrs.  William  C.  Brown,  of  Michigan  ;  Alex  P.,  a  prominent  business  man  in  New  York  City, 
and  James  P.,  who  is  living  on  the  old  homestead  ;  they  are  the  oldest  Scotch  couple  living  in  the  county, 
having  lived  together  over  fifty-three  years ;  they  are  still  hale  and  hearty,  arid  hold  their  memories 
remarkably.  The  farm  consists  of  200  acres,  nicely  located,  with  two-story  stone  house,  and  the  finest  stone 
barn  in  Dane  Co.,  being  36x84  feet ;  the  stone  were  all  quarried  from  the  quarry  on  the  farm,  which  is 
considered  to  be  a  No.  1  stone  ;  they  are  about  five  miles  from  Verona,  and  the  new  depot;  value  of  place, 
15,000 ;  the  family  belong  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Verona  ;  Mr.  Henderson  is  conservative 
in  politics,  a  good  farmer,  and  a  man  respected  by  his  neighbors. 

FURHAN  HOUSEIi,  farmer;  Sec.  25,  P.  0.  Springdale;  a  native  of  New  Jersey;  born  in 
1815  ;  a  son  of  Jacob  Housel  and  Ose  Hull ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  located  where 
he  now  lives.  In  1840,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margarette  Carpenter,  by  whom  he  has  had  twelve  chil- 
dren, nine  of  whom  are  living ;  two  sons  in  Nebraska,  and  the  others  in  Wisconsin ;  has  been  Treasurer 
of  the  school  district  eighteen  years,  and  Supervisor  one  term  ;  always  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  school 
and  public  afiairs.  In  politics.  Democratic.  He  has  a  fine  farm  of  120  acres,  well  improved,  about  five 
miles  from  Verona  Corners,  valued  at  $3,500  ;  Mr.  Housel  has  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  for  some 
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years  past,  still  he  superintends  and  runs  his  farm  with  the  help  of  his  son  ;  Mrs.  Housel  is  the  daughter 
of  Philip  and  Sarah  Carpenter. 

A.  JACKETT,  Jr.,  retired  farmer ;  Sec.  12,  P  0.  Clontorf;  born  in  1815  ;  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  son  of  Abraham  Jackett  and  Kachael  Stockwell ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of 
1849,  and  located  where  he  now  lives ;  has  held  office  of  Supervisor,  and  Director  and  Treasurer  of  school 
district.  In  1838,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Taylor,  of  New  York  State,  by  whom  he  has  three 
children,  all  living,  in  Wisconsin ;  rents  his  farm  to  youngest  son,  containing  116  acres  ;  two  miles  from 
depot;  valued  at  $30  per  acre;  Mr.  Jackett  is  one  of  the  oldest  American  settlers  in  the  township. 
Kepublican. 

MICHAEL  JACKETT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser;  P.  0.  Clontorf;  born  in  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1820  ;  a  son  of  Abraham  Jackett  and  Rachael  Stockwell;  came  from  New  York  and  remained 
one  year  in  Illinois,  then  came  to  Wisconsin,  June  4,  1847,  and  located  where  he  now  lives ;  about  the 
oldest  American  settler  in  the  town,  and  was  one  of  the  first  organizers  of  the  town ;  been  Supervisor 
and  held  school  offices  for  years  ;  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  240  acres  adjoining  the  new  depot  grounds,  with 
first-class  improvements,  the  north  branch  of  Sugar  River  having  its  source  on  the  farm;  valued  at  $10,- 
000.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Knapp,  of  New  York,  in  1845,  by  whom  he  has  bad  six  children,  five  of 
whom  are  living — two  sons,  married,  and  farming  in  Nebraska;  one  daughter,  married,  and  living  in 
Verona,  and  two  sons  at  home,  assisting  in  running  the  farm.  In  politics,  Mr.  Jackett  is  conservative, 
believing  in  voting  for  the  best  man  ;  he  is  a  self-made  man,  having  worked  himself  up  to  a  competency, 
and  justly  deserves  his  beautiful  home ;  a  first-class  farmer  and  a  man  who  can  be  depended  upon. 

H.  JOmVSOHir,  Farmer,  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Clontorf;  born  in  1815 ;  a  native  of  Norway ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  located  where  he  now  lives.  Married,  in  1841,  to  Miss  Caroline  Christ,  a  native 
of  Norway,  by  whom  he  has  five  children — two  in  Dakota,  one  in  Greene  Co.,  Wis.  and  two  at  home. 
The  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  nf  Springdale ;  has  been  School  Clerk 
for  three  years.  Politics,  Democrat ;  has  a  fine  farm  of  80  acres  with  good  improvements.  He  is  about 
the  oldest  Norwegian  settler  in  the  town — all  wild  when  he  first  came ;  no  nearer  market  than  Mil- 
waukee ;  is  erecting  a  new  two-story  frame  house  ;  probable  value  of  farm,  $3,000. 

HICHAEL  JOHNSOW,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon;  bom  at 
Bergen  Stift,  Norway,  Jan.  4,  1832 ;  received  a  common-school  education ;  occupation  a  farmer ;  first 
settled  in  the  town  of  Windsor ;  subsequently  removed  to  Vienna,  and  to  Springdale  in  1856,  where  he 
now  resides.  He  has  held  a  great  many  responsible  positions,  and  has  filled  them  with  honor  to  himself 
and  a  faithfulness  to  his  constituents,  as  the  following  record  will  show :  Has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  still  holds  same,  for  nineteen  years  ;  Town  Treasurer  seven  years  ;  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  County  Supervisors  seven  consecutive  years,  in  1872-73-74^75-76-77-78;  Member  of  Assembly  in 
1874-75-76,  and  was  again  re-elected,  receiving  2,601  votes  against  1,481  Republican.  Michael  John- 
son ib  an  honest  Democrat.  His  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  ;  he  has 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  all  church  and  school  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  anything  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  his  town  and  fellow  citizens  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  his  nationality  in  the  town  of 
Windsor ;  he  is  what  you  may  truly  call  a  self-made  man ;  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  336  acres,  nicely  located, 
with  first-class  improvements,  all  of  which  he  has  put  on  since  he  purchased  it;  a  large,  two-story  frame 
house  with  large  barns  and  granaries,  and  accommodations  for  stock;  carries  the  water  to  each  department 
in  pipes.  He  sets  no  value  on  his  beautiful  home,  as  he  calculates  to  live  and  die  there.  He  is  a  first- 
class  farmer  and  bu-siness  man,  and  justly  merits  his  comfortable  home. 

C.  J.  liEWIS,  farmer  and  carpenter,  P.  0.  Mt.  Vernon  ;  born  in  1847,  in  the  State  of  New 
York;  a  son  of  Leonard  Lewis  (deceased)  and  Elizabeth  Allen  (deceased);  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850, 
and  located  in  the  town  of  Springdale  ;  came  to  Mt.  Vernon  in  1852.  Married  Miss  Luoinda  Bunnell,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  daughter  of  James  Bunnell  and  Mary  Hull.  Mr.  Lewis  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Mt.  Vernon,  of  which  he  is  Clerk;  has  been  School  District  Clerk  for  the  past  two 
years  ;  is  quite  a  naturalist,  and  has  some  very  fine  prehistoric  relics,  taken  from  the  mounds  by  himself ; 
has  a  fine  place  of  5  acres  in  the  town,  with  good  improvements,  worth  $1,000.  Republican  in  politics, 
and  a  good  man. 

JOHK  Mt^ISnVEY,  farmer;  Sec.  8;  P.  0.  Mt.  Horeb;  born  in  1810,  a  native  of  the  North 
of  Ireland ;  a  son  *of  William  McKinney ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1849  and  located  at  Milton,  and 
remained  five  years ;  came  to  Springdale  and  located  where  he  now  lives,  in  1854.  In  1842,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Arnold,  who  died  Nov.  24,  1878 ;  they  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  living, 
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one  son  and  four  daughters — Mary,  married  Harvey  Scott,  and  lives  at  Mazomanie ;  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs. 
Joseph  Harmon,  living  at  Edgerton ;  Anna,  now  Mrs.  John  Arnold,  living  at  Fulton,  Wis.;  Sarah  J.  and 
John  A.  remain  at  home ;  Sarah  J.  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  McKinney  has  120 
acres  of  land,  nicely  located,  with  good  improvements.  They  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Mt. 
Horeb ;  in  politics,  Mr.  McKinney  is  a  Republican. 

JAMES  P.  McPHERIf^OIV,  Sec.  25  ;  P.  0.  Springdale ;  born  in  Dundee,  Forfarshire,  on  the 
River  Tay,  Scotland ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  located  where  he  -now  lives.  Has 
been  a  prominent  man  in  public  affairs  and  politics,  as  the  following  record  will  show  :  Was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  board  for  the  years  1853  to  1871  inclusive  ;  elected  County  Clerk  in  1858  ;  elected  Chairman 
of  the  County  Board  in  1861  and  1870 ;  was  one  of  the  first  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  elected 
in  1854  and  ra-elected  in  1856,  and  resigned  the  Superintendency  when  he  was  elected  as  County  Clerk ; 
appointed  Postmaster  in  1866,  and  still  holds  the  office;  has  been  Town  Clerk  for  years,  and  Clerk  of  the 
school  district  ever  since  he  came;  elected  Justice  in  1863,  and  has  held  the  office  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years ;  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  all  public  affairs  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  town,  and  has  made  a  very  efficient  officer.  In  1842,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Burns,  a  native  of 
England,  by  whom  he  has  nine  children.  He  has  a  fine  farm  of  160  acres,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain, 
five  miles  from  Verona  Qorners.  In  politics,  Mr.  McPherson  is  a  thorough  Democrat ;  he  is  a  great 
reader  and  a  good  writer ;  was  one  of  the  writers  for  the  last  history  of  Dane  Co. 

HEWRY  J.  MILES,  farmer,  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Springdale;  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1843;  a 
son  of  Thomas  B.  Miles  and  Clarissa  Burch ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  when  a  little  boy,  in  June, 
1846,  and  located  on  the  old  homestead,  where  he  now  lives,  and  which  he  purchased  in  1874.  The  same 
year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Morrison,  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  has  two  children — Thomas  H.,  born 
Oct.  15,  1875,  and  Marian  E.,  born  April  20,  1878.  The  homestead  farm  consists  of  200  acres,  with 
first-class  improvements,  worth  $6,000.  He  enlisted,  in  the  last  call,  in  the  47th  W.  V.  I.,  in  February, 
1865,  and  was  mustered  out  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He  is  a  Kepublioan  in  politics.  He  has 
filled  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Treasurer  of  the  School  District.  He  is  a  first-class  farmer. 
Thomas  B.  Miles  (deceased)  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  and  first  organizers  of  the  town,  a  prominent 
man  in  the  town  in  an  early  day,  and  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  in  any  enterprise  for  the  pro- 
motion and  welfare  of  the  community ;  he  was  the  first  Postmaster  of  the  town,  appointed  in  1850,  and 
held  it  until  he  resigned  in  1866  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1805.  He  was  married  in 
1836  to  Miss  Clarissa  Burch,  who  was  born  in  New  York  in  1814.  They  raised  a  large  family,  three 
sons  and  six  daughters,  all  living  in  Wisconsin ;  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Miles  is  still  living  on  the  old  home- 
stead ;  Thomas  B.  Miles  died  in  March,  1878. 

W.  W.  MINOR,  Mt.  Vernon;  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1822;  is  a  son  of  W.  W. 

Minor  and  Liddy  Dorman  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1852,  and  located  in  Rock  Co.;  then  moved  to  Sauk 
Co.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  came  to  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  now  resides,  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
In  1841  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Rogers  (deceased),  of  New  York,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  are  living,  a  son  in  Missouri,  and  a  daughter  at  home.  Mrs.  Minor  died  in  1869.  Mr.* 
Minor  has  a  beautiful  place  of  two  acres,  and  new  dweliing,right  near  the  village,  worth  $1,500.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a  Republican  in  politics ;  he  learned  the  trade  of  tanner,  currier  and 
boot  and  shoe  maker,  but,  since  losing  a  limb  in  the  service,  has  been  incapacitated  for  labor ;  enlisted  in 
1861,  in  2d  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  H.;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  mustered  out  while  in 
hospital,  in  September,  1864.     Is  a  man  respected  by  all. 

Al^DREW  PETERSOIV,  general  blacksmith  and  repairer,  Mt.  Vernon;  born  in  Norway  in 
1827,  where  he  learned  and  worked  at  his  trade  twenty  years;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1868,  and  located  at 
Madison,  where  he  remained  only  a  short  time,  and  then  came  to  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  now  resides. 
Married  Miss  Amanda  Anderson  in  the  old  country  in  1856,  by  whom  he  has  five  children,  two  in  Chicago, 
and  three  in  Wisconsin.  The  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  ^Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  he  is  a 
Republican  in  politics ;  has  a  well-appointed  shop,  dwelling  and  six  lots,  right  in  center  of  the  town, 
valued  at  $1,500. 

THOMAS  THOMPSON,  farmer.  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Clontarf ;  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
in  1812  ;  is  a  son  of  Thomas  Thompson  and  Catharine  Crombie;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1848, 
and  located  where  he  now  lives.  In  1834,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Isabella  Birvie,  by  whom  he  has  five 
children — John  C  ,  married  and  living  in  Iowa  ;  James,  married  and  living  in  Missouri ;  Francis,  married 
and  lives  on  north  eighty  of  the  old  homestead ;  Eliza,  now  Mrs.  William  Leslie,  of  Verona ;  Charles 
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lives  at  home  and  assists  in  running  the  farm.  Mr.  Thompson  was  Superintendent  of  the  town  two  years, 
and  has  been  Clerk  of  School  District  for  twenty  years  ;  has  a  fine  farm  of  160  acres,  well  improved,  worth 
14,500 ;  he  is  about  the  oldest  Scotch  settler  living  in  the  town.  The  family  belong  to  the  Baptist 
Church ;  politics,  Democrat. 

T.  THOMPSON,  farmer ;  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0.  Mt.  Horeb  ;  a  native  of  Norway  ;  born  in  1819  ;  came 
to  America  in  1839,  and  remained  one  year  in  Walworth  Co.,  and  then  moved  to  Iowa  and  followed 
farming  ;  came  to  Springdale  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  purchased  the  place  he  now  lives  on.  In  1851, 
he  was  njarried  to  Miss  Julia  Thoreson,  by  whom  he  has  had  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  livins; — one 
in  Iowa,  three  in  Minnesota,  the  other  five  arc  at  home  ;  the  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  Springdale.  In  politics,  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  Democrat ;  he  is  about  the  oldest  Nor- 
wegian settler  in  the  town  ;  has  always  been  identified  with  the  improvements  of  the  town  ;  was  the  first 
one  to  start  the  school  in  his  district ;  has  been  Constable  two  years,  and  Supervisor  three  terms  ;  has  a 
beautiful  farm  of  250  acres,  near  the  Mt.  Horeb  depot,  with  the  best  of  improvements,  all  of  which  Mr. 
Thompson  made  himself  by  hard  work ;  his  farm  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  town. 

EVER  THORSOX,  farmer  and  stock -raiser ;  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Clontarf;  a  native  of  Norway; 
born  in  1818  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  and  located  at  Wiota;  moved,  and  purchased  the  place  where 
he  now  lives,  in  1844.  Married  Miss  Annie  Thorson  in  1844,  by  whom  he  has  four  children — Andrew, 
There,  Thomas,  and  Caroline  ;  Thomas  and  Caroline  live  at  home.  Mr.  Thorson  is  about  the  oldest  Nor- 
wegian settler  in  the  town  ;  he  has  a  fine  farm  of  244  acres,  with  good  improvements,  worth  $4,000 ; 
the  family  belong  to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.     In  politics,  Democratic. 
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HENRY  Hii  AliGARD,  farmer.  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  born  Feb.  20,  1882,  in  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.;  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza  (lleemer)  Aigard,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  family  settled  in 
Waukesha  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1844,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1846,  on  Sec.  17  in  Oregon ;  began  on  Government 
land  in  the  openings;  the  mother  died  in  1875  ;  the  father,  marrying  again,  went  to  Coldwater,  Mich., 
where  he  died  in  June,  1877.  H.  N.  learned  blacksmithing,  and  at  one  time  owned  a  farm  adjoining  his 
present  farm  ;  was  also  the  Storytown  blacksmith  two  years  prior  to  1867,  when  he  settled  on  his  present 
farm  of  202  acres ;  Mr.  Aigard  has  also  cleared  25  or  30  acres,  built  a  handsome  farm-house  and  good 
barn,  etc.  He  married  Miss  Phoebe  A.  Smith,  born  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  They  are  members  of  the 
Free  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  A.  is  a  Kepublican,  and  this  is  his  fourth  term  as  one  of  the  Supervisors  of 
Oregon ;  he  has  bred  Durham  grade  cattle,  merino  sheep,  etc.;  is  associated  with  0.  S.  Shepard  in  a  country 
store,  on  Sec.  18,  where  his  partner  is  in  charge. 

J.  N.  AMES,  farmer.  Sees.  13  and  14;  P.  0.  Oregon;  was  born  July  7,  1822,  in  Steuben, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.;  bis  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Ames,  born  April  25,  1761,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  a 
farmer  and  a  Protestant  M.  E.  preacher ;  served  under  Washington,  and  experienced  the  miseries  of  that 
winter  camp  at  Valley  Forge ;  in  1800,  he  settled  in  the  wilderness  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Mohawk 
River ;  his  wife,  once  Sarah  Hall,  born  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children  ;  of  these, 
David  H.  Ames,  born  near  Albany,  married  Betsy  Norton,  of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  a  granddaughter 
of  the  Revolutionary  Gen.  Norton  ;  D.  H,  Ames  served  through  the  war  of  1812,  is  now  a  pensioner,  and 
lives,  aged  88,  near  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.;  his  wife  is.  aged  81,  and  both  are  vigorous.  John  N.  was  the  only 
one  of  their  eleven  children  to  cometo  Wisconsin.  Grandfather  Ames,  wife  and  five  children,  viz.:  Frances, 
Jonathan,  Naomi,  Persamus  and  Ira,  settled  on  Sec.  22,  town  of  Oregon,  in  the  summer  of  1845 ;  J.  N. 
came  with  them,  and  lived  on  the  original  half-section  until  1870 ;  Nathaniel  Ames  removed,  after  fifteen 
years,  to  Oregon  Village,  where  he  died  in  August,  1863,  doubtless  the  oldest  white  man  who  ever  lived 
and  died  in  Dane  Co.;  a  Mason,  he  was  buried  by  that  order ;  his  wife  died  in  July,  1851,  agid  84.  J. 
N.  Ames  married,  in  his  and  her  native  town.  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Eusevious  Ball,  who  was  born 
in  Massachusetts ;  he  was  of  Revolutionary  ancestry,  as  was  his  wife,  Keturah  Weld ;  she  was  bom  in 
Orange  Co.,  N.  J.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames  have  five  children — F.  M.,  John  F.,  Sarah  A.  William  L.  and 
Florence  A.,  all  born  on  the  old  Oregon  farm.  Mr.  A.  has  244  acres,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  track  of 
the  C.  &  N.-W.  R.  R.,  two  miles  south  of  Oregon  Village,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  best  farming  land  in 
this  section  of  Wisconsin  ;  on  this  he  settled  in  1870,  then  building  a  large  two-story  farm-house,  substan- 
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tial  basement  barn  and  other  buildings ;  yet  he  began  in  Oregon  with  $100,  earned  as  monthly  wages ;  few 
men  have  made  more  constant  progress  or  a  more  pleasant  home.  Mr.  A.  is  a  Liberal  in  politics  and 
religion. 

O.  K.  BARTIiETT,  farmer,  Sec.  10 ;  P.  0.  Oregon ;  born  Nov.  16,  1821,  in  the  town  of 
Strafford,  Orange  Co.,  Vt.;  resided  in  his  native  State  as  a  farmer  until  the  fall  of  1844,  when  he  came  to 
Milwaukee;  J.  S.  Prary  and  himself  then  proceeded  to  Oregon  on  foot  (see  sketch  of  J.  S.  Prary)  ; 
after  a  look  over  the  country,  he  hired  out  to  Dr.  Pox,  and,  while  in  his  employ,  was  badly  hurt  by  a 
thrashing-machine  accident ;  he  entered  an  80  on  Sec.  34,  Pitchburg,  that  fall,  and  spent  the  winter  with 
one  Dike,  in  a  shake-roof  shanty,  his  nights  spent  in  a  windowless  loft,  and  his  days  at  rail  splitting.  His 
present  wife  was  Mary  Preston ;  her  sister,  Jane  Preston,  married  P.  Ross,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  she 
accompanied  them  from  Stafford,  Vt.,  to  Wisconsin  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  were  made  one  in  Madison  soon 
after,  and  began  housekeeping  in  a  log  house,  with  furniture  made  by  hiin,  he  manufacturing  tables,  chairs, 
etc.,  with  an  ax  from  the  forest  trees  around  them ;  five  years  later,  just  before  a  trip  to  the  East,  Mr.  B. 
burned  this  homely  furniture,  and,  on  their  return,  more  was  bought  in  Milwaukee.  In  1854,  he  built  a 
good  frame  house;  soon  after  this  sold  out,  then  resided  for  a  short  time  in  Dunntown,  and  later  in  Iowa; 
in  Oregon  Village  he  built  four  houses,  selling  three,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Prary,  owning  one  he  built  for 
her;  Mr.  Bartlett  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  120  acres  in  186G;  has  erected  two  houses  and  mnny 
other  improvements  upon  this.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  have  one  son,  Preston  V.,  born  June  17,  1851,  in  Fitch- 
burg,     His  wife  made  a  visit  East  in  1862,  and  he  one  during  the  Centennial. 

REUBEN  BOYCE,  farmer.  Sees.  35  and  36 ;  P.  0.  Brooklyn ;  born  in  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H., 
Nov.  26,  1826  ;  son  of  Reuben  and  Polly  (Watleigh)  Boyce,  who  left  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  July, 
184.3,  and  came  up  the  lakes  to  Racine,  and,  in  August,  1843,  bought  the  Boyce  homestead  of  J.  A. 
Griffith;  he  had  broken  27  acres  and  built  a  16x18  log  house,  where,  for  a  time  after,  the  Boyce  family 
settled  ;  here  sixteen  j/ersons  lived,  though  part  of  them  slept  in  the  adjoining  county  (Green);  the  small- 
ness  of  the  cabin  and  proximity  of  the  county-lino  explain  this.  Reuben  Boyce,  Sr.,  held  many  official 
positions,  Chairman  of  Oregon,  etc.  His  son  has  proven  himself  worthy  of  his  heritage,  having  erected 
a  substantial  farm-house  in  the  place  of  the  pioneer  cabin,  also  the  needed  barns,  stables,  etc.;  he  has  480 
acres  as  the  home  farm ;  200  on  Sees.  31  and  32,  Oregon,  besides  land  in  Trempeleau  and  Grant  Counties. 
He  married  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  Miss  Ann  M.  McLoughlin,  born  Aug.  1,  1831,  in  Clark  Co.,  Ohio; 
her  father,  W.  W.  McLoughlin,  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  Chairman  of  Brooklyn  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  lost  his  life  from  exposure  on  a  return  from 
Madison,  where  he  had  been  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  town  in  war  times.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyce, 
have  six  children — Willis  C,  Prank  L.,  Clara  L.,  Jesse  W.,  Anna  L.,  and  Fred  L.,  all  born  on  the  home- 
stead.    Mr.  B.  is  a  Republican,  and  was  Chairman  of  his  town  in  18 ;  has  devoted  much  time,  money 

and  work  during  the  past  ten  years  to  the  breeding  of  superior  stock ;  his  Clyde  stallion.  Banker,  bought 
of  Lysaght  &  Oglesby,  was  imported  from  Canada ;  he  weighs  1,960  lbs.,  is  sixteen  hands  and  three  inches 
high  and  cost  Mr.  Boyce  $1,600  ;  a  year  ago,  this  horse  and  five  of  his  colts  took  the  sweepstakes  and 
special  (Anderson)  prizes  at  the  State  fair.  The  name  and  face  of  Reuben  Boyce  are  familiar  on 
the  fair  grounds  at  both  Madison  and  St.  Paul,  where  he  has  captured  many  premiums  with  his  superb 
stock  of  horses  and  Puland-China  hogs ;  his  Durhams  have  taken  off  many  ribbons  at  the  county  fairs, 
but  his  specialty  is  horses;  a  pair  of  5-year-old  grade  Clyde  mares,  weighing  3,550  lbs.,  are  among  his 
drove  of  draft  horses,  which  is  a  hard  drove  to  beat  in  Wisconsin. 

HAMKY  BUOWJV,  farmer.  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  in  Strafford,  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  June 
28,  1819  ;  was  a  farmer  in  Vermont;  resolved  to  come  West ;  he  came  up  the  lakes  to  Milwaukee,  and 
with  a  teamster  rode  across  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  reaching  Madison,  June  2,  1846 ;  his  route  led  past 
Watertown,  across  sloughs  and  marshes  full  of  water,  and  over  the  swollen,  unbridged  streams;  near  Water- 
town  they  drove  through  a  small  lake  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth  ;  after  looking  over  Dane  and  Rock 
Counties,  Jlr.  B.  bought  his  present  160-acre  farm  in  July,  of  the  Government,  later  adding  40  acres,  on 
which  was  a  log  house  ;  sowed  wheat  that  fall,  and  during  the  winter  got  out  fencing  for  50  acres ;  Sept. 
2,  1848,  hfe  married,  in  his  and  her  native  town.  Miss  Harriet  Chandler ;  returning,  they  spent  the  first 
ten  years  in  the  log  house ;  he  then  erected  the  large  and  pleasantly  located  farm-house,  which  burned, 
with  all  its  contents,  Sunday,  Oct.  15, 1876 :  on  thi^  site  he  again  built,  an  equally  fine  home,  which, 
though  unfinished,  was  occupied  four  weeks  after  the  fire.  Mrs.  B.  died  Aug.  9,  1871,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren— Adeline  and  Prank  E.;  George  E.,  the  oldest  son,  died  in  March,  1867,  aged  19  ;  Adeline,  Mrs.  L. 
W.  Chapin,  lives  in  town  of  Rutland;  Prank  E.,  grew  to  a  sturdy  young  manhood,  and  while  visiting 
friends  in  Iowa  Co.,  Wis.,  joined  them  in  a  hunting  frolic,  accidentally  discharged  his  gun,  by  which  his 
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forearm  was  shattered,  and,  in  spite  of  the  care  of  the  best  physicians  and  the  tender  nursing  of  heart- 
broken parents,  died  Jan.  18,  1879 ;  he  was  born  Oct.  6,  1858.  The  present  Mrs.  Brown  was  Miss 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Keuben  and  Eachel  Slauson ;  her  father  was  born  in  Conneeticut,  and  her  mother  in 
•Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  settled  in  June,  1846,  on  the  farm  where  they  still  reside,  in  Union,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.; 
she  was  born  there  and  married  Mr.  B.  June  22,  1873.  Harry  Brown  is  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dane 
Co.,  who  has  made  a  record  of  progress,  his  160-acre  farm  being  almost  a  model,  and  he  still  is  as  active 
in  its  management  as  when  he  was  clearing  and  breaking  it  thirty-four  years  ago. 

PATRICK  BIJRKE,  farmer,  Sec.  9;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  in  County,  Leitrim,  Ireland,  in 
1820  ;  he  attended  the  once  forbidden  and  sequestered  "  Hedge  "  schools  of  old  Ireland ;  came  to  America  in 
June,  1842  ;  settled  and  remained  in  Vermont  until  November,  1848,  when  he  came  to  Dane  Co.,  and  at  the 
first  sale  bought  the  first  40  acres  of  school  land  ever  sold  in  Wiscoasin  ;  Cassius  Pairchild  did  him  a 
good  turn,  and,  by  interceding  with  Levies,  the  Land  Agent,  secured  it  to  Mr.  Burke  at  $160.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bufke  began  in  a  log  house  or  claim-shanty,  and  a  couple  of  years  later  built  one  of  their  own  ;  the 
boards  and  shingles  were  hauled  from  Milwaukee  ;  ten  years  later  he  bought  another  40  acres,  on  which 
was  a  part  of  his  present  and  pleasant  farmhouse;  he  now  has  240  acres,  180  of  which  are  cultivated. 
He  married  in  his  and  her  native  county,  in  1842,  Miss  Margaret  Cowan,  born  in  1822 ;  they  have  four 
children — William,  Francis  B.,  John  D.  and  George  C.  The  oldest,  is  a  grain  and  stock  dealer  in  Friend, 
Neb.;  F.  B.  studied  at  the  State  University;  graduated  at  the  Northwestern  University,  Watertdwn,  and 
is  now  teaching  in  Clyde,  Kan,;  John  D.  took  an  academic  and  partial  business  course  at  the  North- 
western Business  College,  Madison ;  the  two  younger  sons  are  on  the  old  homestead,  and  all  are  attend- 
ants of  the  Catholic  Church. 

WIIiLiI A.M.  W.  CASE,  of  Case  &  Warner,  Oregon  ;  born  in  the  town  of  Rutland,  Dane  Co., 
Wis.,  Feb.  14,  1848 ;  his  father,  C.  B.  Case,  born  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  a  very  early  settler  in 
Union,  Rock  Co.,  he  coming,  two  years  later,  to  a  farm  in  Rutland,  where  he  died  Aug.  11,  1876;  his 
■widow,  Martha  M.  Case,  born  in  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.,  is  still  living.  W.  W.  Case  has  spent  his  life,  and 
been  educated  in  Dane  Co. ;  began  business  as  a  traveling  man  for  Terwilliger  &  Lindsey  ;  followed  this 
two  years,  then  farmed  it  two  years,  and,  in  company  with  a  brother,  0.  M.  Case,  began  business  in  the 
village  Dec.  12,  1878  ;  the  brother  retired  in  favor  of  Mr.  Warner  Sept.  17,  1879.  Mr.  Case  married, 
Jan.  1,  1872,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Kocher,  a  native  of  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  born  Feb.  19, 1854;  they  have  two 
children — Jessie  E.  and  Mark  R.     Mr.  Case  is  a  Republican. 

R.  B.  CHANDLER,  of  the  Bxchange  Hotel,  Oregon,  is  a  native  of  Oxford  Co.,  Me. ;  at  18 
he  went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  was  employed  in  building  locks  and  dams ;  was  also  in  charge  of  gangs 
of  men  in  damming  the  Merrimack  at  Lawrence,  and  controlled  1,500  men  in  the  building  of  the  South 
Hadley  and  Holyoke  dam;  in  1843,  he  was  in  Mexico,  and  from  1848  to  1852,  in  California;  the  year 
1852  found  liim  on  a  farm  in  town  of  Primrose,  he  having  visited  the  State  ten  years  before ;  Mr.  C. 
has  expended  much  in  ditching  and  improving  his  farm  of  320  acres  in  Primrose,  erecting  a  house  at  a 
cost  of  $3,300,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  tornado  of  May  23,  1878  ;  he  then  came  to  Oregon,  bought, 
and  has  since  kept,  the  Bxchange.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Cross,  a  native  of  Vermont ;  they  have  three 
children — Warren  B.,  Hannah,  and  Alma.  Mr.  Chandler  is  an  independent  Democrat,  and  a  whole- 
souled  old  settler. 

G.  R.  COIiBY,  farmer ;  Sec.  18,  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  in  the  town  of  Holland,  Brie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  15,  18.33;  his  father,  Bzekiel  Colby,  born  Aug.  12,  1790,  in  Corinth,  Vt.,  was  a  pioneer  of  1808, 
in  Brie  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  married  Anne  King,  born  Sept.  6,  1794,  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  was  a  soldier 
of  1812,  and  a  life-long  farmer;  he  came  West  with  the  three  youngest  children  in  1850,  locating  on  Sec. 
16,  in  Oregon.  The  parents  lived,  about  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  father's  death,  with  Q.  R.  ;  the  sire 
died  June  4,  1880,  the  mother  still  surviving ;  she  and  her  daughter  Ruth  (widow  of  James  Smith)  are 
with  the  son  G.  R.,  who  settled  on  part  of  this  present  187-acre  farm  many  years  ago,  and  has  erected 
every  building  upon  it,  and  the  fences,  etc. ;  during  a  few  years  in  early  times,  he  worked  by  the  day  and 
month  to  help  the  old  people ;  he  spent  1863  and  1864  in  the  gold  mines  of  Oregon  and  Idaho.  Is  a 
Republican  and  a  Mason  in  good  standing.  He  married  Mrs.  Jennie  Shepard,  of  Bvansvillo,  Wis.  ;  she 
was  born  in  Indiana,  and  her  former  husband,  Freeborn  Shepard,  died,  leaving  a  son  Ernest ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Colby  have  a  son,  Eugene,  born  Aug.  12,  1879.  A  niece  of  G.  R.  Colby  married  Edwin  Cook,  and 
located  with  him  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  where  they  perished  by  shutting  themselves  in  a  cellar  during 
the  memorable  fire  of  1871. 

F.  C.  COMSTOCK,  merchant,  Oregon ;  born  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1839  ;  son  of  William 
and  Fanny  Coiustock,  both  natives  of  New  York,  who  settled  on  Government  land  in  town  of  Dunn 
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Dane  Co.,  in  the  spring  of  1845  ;  they  began  poor,  and  entered  40  acres  at  a  time,  as  their  means  would 
allow  ;  the  father  dying  in  1875,  on  the  200-acre  farm,  F.  C.  did  his  share  of  breaking  and  improving 
here,  and  later  ran  a  thrashing  machine,  dealt  in  horses  and  other  stock  ;  was  two  years  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness in  Oregon.  He  married  Sarah  Newsham,  in  Erie  Co.,  Penn.,  her  birthplace;  she  died  May  22,* 
1874.  Mr.  Comstook  formed  a  partnership  with  E.  P.  Tracy,  and  they  have  been  in  mercantile  business 
in  Oregon  Village  since  October,  1878 ;  carry  a  complete  general  stock  of  dry  goods  and  groceries,  hats, 
caps,  clothing,  and  have  a  separate  store,  opened  in  April,  1880,  for  the  sale  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  Mr.  C, 
also  handles  agricultural  machinery.     Is  a  Democrat. 

JOHN  H.  COWARI>,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  Oregon;  born  in  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  Oct.  30,  1824;  his  only  schooling  was  an  attendance  of  part  of  two  winters  at  Upwell,  Tenn. ; 
at  15,  he  left  his  father's  farm  on  Exmore  Drove,  and  was  apprenticed  to  learn  his  trade  ;  since  that  day 
he  has  devoted  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  his  profession,  with  a  degree  of  success  second  to  that  of  no 
living  man  ;  until  his  emigration,  he  worked  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Married,  in  Cambridge,  Dec.  26, 
1851,  Miss  Martha,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Chapman;  she  was  born  Sept.  8,  1822,  in  Cambridge. 
Resolved  to  better  his  fortunes  in  Republican  America,  he  was  among  the  third  vessel  load  of  emigrants 
landed  at  Castle  Garden  ;  this  was  Aug.  3,  1855,  and  he  brought  his  family  at  once  to  the  house  of  Charles 
Hunt,  Rutland ;  three  months  later,  he  located  in  an  unfinished  house  in  Oregon  Village,  so  open  that  it 
was  common  for  them  to  remove  tubs  full  of  snow  from  the  rooms  during  the  winter.  Began  business  in 
the  old  Bennett  shoe  shop,  and,  in  1859,  built  a  home  of  his  own.  Mr.  Coward  has  not  been  off  the 
shoe-bench  ten  days  since  his  landing  here,  twenty-five  years  a9;o ;  is  a  Methodist  Episcopalian,  with  his 
wife,  also  a  Good  Templar ;  has  six  children — John,  Martha,  Frank,  Fred,  Hattie  and  Cassius  ;  the  sec- 
ond born  died  when  two  years  old.  Mr.  Coward  is  a  bom  Republican.  His  splendid  work  in  fine  boots 
attracted  the  attention  of  leading  men  of  Madison  years  ago,  his  first  customers  for  patent-leather  boots 
being  Delaplaine  and  Burdick  of  that  city  ;  his  shop  is  now  well  lined  with  lasts  made  to  conform  with  the 
shape  of  different  feet,  many  of  them  for  noted  men  of  the  county  and  State. 

T.  B.  COWDKE Y,  merchant  tailor,  Oregon ;  born  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  Berkshire  Co., 
Penn.,  Jan.  7,  1828  ;  four  years  later,  his  parents  settled  on  Sturgis  Prairie,  Mich.,  and  were  soon  warned 
to  leave  by  hostile  Indians ;  they  found  refuge  among  the  French  settlers  of  Climax  Prairie  ;  after  their 
return  to  Sturgis  Prairie,  his  mother  died,  his  father,  Bly  Cowdrey,  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  thence  to 
Dane  Co.  in  1844  ;  is  still  hale  and  hearty  at  81.  T.  B.  Cowdrey  has  led  a  busy  and  eventful  life,  roving 
through  various  States,  following  his  trade  a  great  part  of  the  time  ;  he  located  in  Oregon  in  1862  ;  has 
been  burned  out  twice,  and  been  in  the  merchant  tailoring  business  thirteen  years.  He  married  Miss  H. 
M.  Yager,  of  Belleville,  Wis. ;  they  have  one  son,  De  Forrest  B.,  born  Dec.  6,  1862,  in  Oregon.  Mr. 
Cowdrey  is  a  liberal  Democrat  in  politics ;  is  Senior  Warden  in  Oregon  Lodge,  No.  151,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  a  member,  with  his  wife,  of  the  Oregon  M.  E.  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  Trustee. 

CHARLES  H,  CBOIVK,  agent  and  operator  of  the  C.  and  N.-W.  R.  R.,  Oregon;  horn  in 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831 ;  his  father's  people  were  early  settlers  on  the  Holland  Purchase,  and  his 
mother  was  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  came  West  in  1847,  and  still  reside  at  Brodhead  ;  the  son,  our 
subject,  was  educated  in  the  Ball  Seminary,  Hoosac  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  began  teaching  district  school,  and 
finally  taught  a  number  of  terms  in  the  old  seminary,  where  he  last  studied ;  the  illness  of  a  sister  called 
him  West  in  1848  ;  he  settled  in  Wisconsin,  and  taught  school  in  Porter,  Rook  Co.,  and  in  Footville, 
where  he  married  Miss  A.  E.  Richards,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  Was  station  agent  at  Footville  two 
years,  and,  in  1864,  succeeded  Hy  Bdgerton  at  Oregon.  Mr.  C.  became  a  Mason  in  Footville,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Oregon  lodge,  doing  all  preliminary  work,  and  interesting  others ;  was  the  first 
Master,  and  held  the  position  eight  years.  Mr.  Cronk  is  a  Republican,  and  a  live  business  man,  owning 
one  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  village  ;  has  four  children — ^Waldo  B.,  born  in  Footville,  Fannie  B.,  Anna 
M.,  and  Claude  H.,  all  born  in  Oregon. 

JAMES  DAY,  mason,  Oregon;  born  in  1817,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  county  of  Hampshirei 
England ;  grew  to  manhood  and  learned  his  trade  there.  Married  Eliza  Stone,  who  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Areton,  the  birthplace  of  the  "Dairyman's  Daughter."  In  1851,  Mr.  Day  and  family  came  to 
America ;  he  worked  at  his  trade  two  or  three  years  in  New  York  City  and  less  than  two  years  in  Western 
New  York  ;  came  to  Fitchburg,  Dane  Co.,  in  Sept.,  1855,  and  settled  in  Rome  Corners  the  next  Decem- 
ber. His  wife  died  here  in  March,  1869.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1870,  he  married  Mrs.  Emma  Colby, 
born  in  Dover,  England,  Feb.  14,  1825  ;  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Rodgers  and  Esther  (Ford)  Rodgers, 
who  died  in  England.  Mr.  R.  and  family  came  to  America  in  1832  ;  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and  died  in 
Janesville.     The  daughter  married  Marvin  Colby,  a  shoemaker,  in  New  York  State  ;  they  settled,  1857, 
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in  OregoQ,  where  Mr.  C.  died  in  Marci,  1869,  leaving  three  children — Annette,  Elizabeth,  and  Mortimer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  have  a  large  and  pleasant  home  in  the  village,  partly  built  by  him  in  1874  ;  Mr.  Day 
has  worked  at  his  trade  forty  years  ;  he  united  with  the  M.  E.  Church  in  England ;  has  been  Steward  of 
the  Oregon  Church  twenty-four  years,  and  a  Trustee  twenty  years.     Republican. 

DE  WITT  0.  DEVINE,  farmer,  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Oregon ;  born  March  19,  1814,  in  Chau- 
tauqua Co.,  N.  Y. ;  eighteen  years  later,  the  family  settled  in  Erie  Co.,  Penn.,  where  he  married  Hannah 
Clark,  who,  at  her  death,  left  a  son — Clark.  He  married  again  in  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  Miss  Paulina 
Bailey ;  they  came  West  in  August,  1846,  and  settled  on  the  farm  of  80  acres,  where  Mrs.  Devine  died 
in  185-,  leaving  four  children — Alonzo,  Judson,  Charles  and  Hannah.  His  farm,  like  all  those  in  the 
"  Devine  Settlement,"  was  onoe  burr-oak  openings.  In  1852,  he  married  Mrs.  Hannah,  widow  of  Joseph 
Camp,  who  died  leaving  four  children — David,  Thomas,  Alfred  and  Mary ;  her  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Smith,  and  her  birthplace  New  Jersey ;  George  and  Ella  are  the  children  by  this  union.  Clark  Devine 
was  one  year  in  the  Union  service,  and  died  in  a  St.  Louis  hospital ;  Thomas  and  Alfred  Camp  served 
three  years  each,  though  the  latter  came  home  a  physical  wreck,  and  is  now  in  Oregon  Territory ;  Thomas 
was  a  musician,  and  is  now  in  Portage,  Wis.  Mr.  Devine  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a  Ke- 
publican ;  his  pioneer  experiences  have  resulted  in  his  securing  a  valuable  farm,  with  first-class  buildings. 

JAMES  B.  DEVINE  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Caroline  (Thomson")  Devine,  and  was  born  in 
1844,  in  Walworth  Co.,  Wis. ;  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse,  he  walked  up  the  railroad  track  to  Madison, 
a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1864,  and  enlisted  in  the  37th  W.  V.  I.  ;  was  danger- 
ously sick  with  both  yellow  fever  and  typhoid  fever  during  the  first  part  of  his  service,  and  was  only  saved 
by  the  care  and  good  sense  of  a  nurse ;  recovering,  he  participated  in  the  final  struggles  made  by  a  dying 
Confederacy  at  Eichmond  and  Petersburg;  after  the  two-days  fight  of  April  1  and  2,  1865,  part  of  the 
rebel  works  having  been  captured  and  the  rest  silenced,  Mr.  Devine,  believing  them  abandoned,  offered  to 
cross  the  lines  if  his  Lieutenant  would  stop  the  firing  of  his  company;  it  was  stopped,  when  Mr.  Devine 
and  Thomas  Applebee  crossed,  entered  the  rebel  works,  and  the  Union  occupation  was  the  result ;  he  was 
mustered  out  in  July,  1865,  returned,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  his  father's  homestead.  He  married  Emily 
P.  Glidden,  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  their  eldest  is  an  ethereal-looking  boy  of  9  summers,  who  weighs 
166  pounds,  and  has  weighed  172 — "a  good  chunk  of  a  boy;"  there  are  three  children — Joseph  A., 
Burnet  M.  and  Erma  E. — but  only  the  eldest  is  unusually  large. 

'  JOSEPH  DEVINE,  farmer.  Sec.  23  ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  born  Dec.  23,  1809,  in  Fabius,  Madi- 
son Co.,  N.  Y. ;  is  the  eldest  of  the  nine  children  of  Joseph  and  Amy  (Griswold)  Devine;  the  nine,  in 
order  of  age,  were:  Joseph,  Manus  G.,  De  Witt  C,  Polly,  William  R.,  Bennett,  Sally,  Adeline  and  John. 
No  more  genuine  type  of  the  pioneer  can  be  found  in  the  Northwest  than  the  man  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch  ;  in  1831,  he  was  in  the  now  State,  then  Territory,  of  Michigan ;  Cbicago  was  then  a  fort  and 
trading- post ;  Milwaukee,  almost  unheard  of;  he  made  two  later  visits  here,  and  came  West  with  a  family 
in  1844,  spent  a  year  in  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  settled  on  his  present  farm  of 
79  acres,  which  he  has  made  a  good  home.  Mr.  Devine  is  a  Baptist  in  religion,  and  a  Republican ;  was 
Assessor  twice,  and  Supervisor  many  years  after ;  was  once  Chairman  of  the  Town,  pro  tempore.  He 
married  Miss  Caroline  Thomson,  born  Feb.  16,  1816,  in  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H. ;  they  have  five  living  chil- 
dren— Ellen,  William,  Mary,  James  B.  and  Alice  C.  No  family  in  Dane  Co.  did  more  to  save  the  Union 
t.lian  his,  all  the  four  sons  volunteering;  Albert  served  three  months,  and  died  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Mo. ; 
William  fought  at  Pilot  Knob,  Corinth,  and  through  the  Red  River  expedition,  serving  three  years ;  is 
now  an  Iowa  farmer ;  Henry  enlisted  in  the  regular  army,  served  six  months,  died  at  Atlanta,  and  is  buried 
at  Marietta,  Ga. 

MANUS  O.  DEVINE,  farmer.  Sec.  23;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  May  4,  1812,  in  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  in  1832,  he  settled  in  Erie  Co.,  Penn.,  and  resided  there  until  June,  1847,  when  he  came 
West  and  bought  his  farm  of  €0  acres  in  Oregon;  this  was  wild,  new  land,  whieh  he  has  brought  under 
cultivation,  erecting  a  barn,  etc.  William  Devine,  born  in  1818,  came  with  Joseph  to  Walworth  Co., 
Wis.,  in  1844,  but  afterward  returned,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1850,  settled  up  the  estate, 
and  the  same  year  came  to  Oregon  with  his  mother,  brother  John  and  three  sisters  ;  he  owned  an  excel- 
lent farm  adjoining  his  brother's,  on  which  he  built  a  large  and  tasteful  residence ;  he  died,  a  sin- 
gle man,  in  March,  1880.  M.  G.  and  Adeline,  also  single,  lived  with  him  during  these  thirty  years  in 
Wisconsin,  anil  are  now  on  his  farm.  Bennett  Devine,  born  in  1821,  came  West  in  1845  ;  he  died  in 
Union,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  in  January,  1871,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children.  John  Devine,  born  Nov. 
6,  1831,  is  one  of  the  farmers  in  the  "  Devine  Settlement,"  and  has  been  since  1850,  having  a  ferm  and  a 
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family.  Polly,  born  in  July,  1816,  married  Kobert  Blair,  who  died  in  Pennsylvania;  she  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  lives  in  Brooklyn,  Green  Co.     Sally  Devine  died  in  Oregon,  as  did  the  aged  mother. 

J.  M.  DOOIilTTJLE,  proprietor  of  the  Oregon  meat  market ;  born  Nov.  21,  1836,  in 
Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.;  is  a  son  of  Edward  L.  and  Sarah  (Williams)  Doolittle,  both  natives  of 
Massachusetts  ;  J.  M.  learned  shoemaking,  and  resided  in  the  State  of  New  York  till  he  came  West  in 
1867 ;  began  farming  in  Stoughton,  and  later  near  Janesville  ;  came  to  Oregon  in  1872  ;  has  the  only 
meat  market  in  the  village,  and  does  a  good  local  business.  He  married,  Feb.  22,  1867,  Miss  Mary  J. 
Goff,  of  his  native  town;  they  have  two  children — Frederick,  born  April  21,  1870,  in  Janesville,  Wis., 
and  an  infant  son,  born  July  18,  1880,  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Doolittle  is  a  Kepublican,  now  Deputy  Sheriff,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Lodge,  A.  0.  U.  W. 

WIIililAM  H.  DKAHER,  farmer.  Sees.  14  and  11;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  in  Hamilton, 
Monroe  Co.,  Penn.,  Nov.  20,  1835 ;  his  parents,  Simon  and  Mary  Draher,  were  from  Northampton  Co., 
Penn.;  the  family  came  West  in  July.  1851,  spent  three  years  in  Union,  JS,ook  Co.,  Wis.,  and,  in  March, 
1854,  settled  on  120  acres  of  the  present  farm  of  280  ;  it  was  oak  openings,  and  most  of  the  clearing  and 
breaking  was  done  by  the  Drahers  ;  Mrs.  Draher  died  Nov.  30, 1873 ;  the  father,  with  W.  H.  and  John 
A.,  now  own  the  farm.  They  are  stanch  Eepublicans,  W.  H.  serving  as  Supervisor  in  1876-77  and  '78, 
and  Chairman  in  1879.  He  married  Miss  Susan  Babbett,  Christmas  Day,  1868;  she  was  born  near 
Girard,  Penn.;  they  have  two  children — Isaac  and  Velma.  John  A.  Draher  married  Miss  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  Schuyler  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  Oregon,  March  27,  1873. 

EDWARD  W.  DWIGHT,  Oregon  ;  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  D wight,  who  came  from 
England  to  the  colonies  in  1635,  located  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  founded  a  family  famous  in  the  annals  of  New 
England ;  he  was  one  of  the  five  trustees  placed  in  charge  of  the  first  free  school  ever  taught  in  America, 
said  school  being  instituted  in  1644,  and  supported  by  town  tax;  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
world-famed  theologian,  married  Timothy  Dwight,  their  son ;  Timothy  was  a  noted  preacher  of  his  time,  a 
chaplain  in  Washington's  army,  and  author  of  the  war  ode,  "Columbia;"  after  the  Revolution,  he  was 
made  President  of  Yale  College  ;  his  son,  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  born  Feb.  10, 1780,  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  married  Sophia  Strong,  born  Jan.  1,  1793,  in  Heath,  Mass.,  and  descended  from  an  historic  New 
England  family ;  they  had  six  children — Benjamin  Woodbridge,  Sophia,  Theodore  Williams,  Mal-y,  Ed- 
ward Woolsey  and  Elizabeth ;  the  daughters  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth ;  of  the  sons,  the  eldest,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  is  Principal  of  Dwight's  High  School,  Clinton,  N.  Y.;  is  the  author  of  the  Dwi^t 
Genealogy  and  many  other  valuable  works  ;  T.  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Law  School; 
the  graduates  of  his  law  school,  established  in  New  York  City,  18 — ,  are  at  once  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  State  ;  no  law  school  on  the  continent  has  won  a  more  extended  fame  or  is  more  highly  extolled  by 
the  best  legal  talent  of  America  and  England.  Mr.  D.  has  been  in  the  highest  positions  in  the  courts  of 
New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  (Anti-Tammany).  E.  W.  Dwight,  born  at  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  April  8,  1827,  studied  classics  under  his  oldest  brother,  and,  when  18,  went  on  a  whaling  cruise  of 
a  year's  duration  ;  returning  to  his  native  shores,  he  resided  in  York  State  until  September,  1847,  when 
he  located  on  a  farm  in  Spring  Prairie,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.;  seven  or  eight  years  later,  he  went  to  Iowa 
and  spent  a  year,  then  settled  on  his  present  farm  ;  Mr.  D.  has  a  half-section,  with  excellent  buildings,  most 
of  the  improvements  having  been  made  by  himself  and  wife ;  she  is  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Lull)  Foote,  born  March  31,  1827,  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  they  were  married  May  16, 1848  ;  they  have 
four  children — Mary  S.,  Delia  E.,  Edward  F.  and  Theodore  W.;  the  eldest  was  born  in  Spring  Prairie,  and 
the  others  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Dwight  was  a  Republican,  from  the  troubled  and  stormy  birth  of  that  party 
up  to  the  time  its  leaders  sold  it  out  for  gold ;  in  1861,  he  was  Assemblyman  from  his  District,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  preparations  made  by  that  most  historic  of  our  Legislatures  to  meet  the  South  on  the 
battle-field ;  a  secret  caucus  was  called,  and  among  such  men  as  Randall,  King,  Schurz,  Harvey,  Nobles, 
etc.;  Senator  Worthington  alone  seemed  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  coming  struggle ;  he  wanted  a 
million  dollars  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the^tate  officers  for  war  purpose?.  Mr.  D.  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  Oregon  in  1855,  served  until  1861,  and  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  war,  doing  more  than 
all  others  to  secure  for  the  town  her  splendid  war  record,  of  which  she  is  so  justly  proud,  neglecting  his 
own  interests  for  those  of  the  people  ;  he  personally  hired  most  of  the  substitutes,  walking  the  streets  of 
Madison  with  hundreds  of  dollars  in  his  pockets  with  which  to  pay  them  off ;  over  $4,000  was  thus  dis- 
posed of,  himself  and  Nathan  York  (Aseociate  Supervisor)  giving  at  one  time  their  private  notes  for 
$2,600,  which  the  town  paid,  the  brothers,  T.  W.  and  E.  W.,  making  speeches  in  the  Oregon  churches, 
which  resulted  in  the  prompt  filling  of  the  quota  of  1864,  a  $5  bonus  being  offered  for  the  first  to  come 
forward;  since  war  times,  Mr.  D.  has  read  and  studied  much  on  the  questions  of  finance,  and  taken  a 
stand  which  has  resulted  in  his  nomination  as  an  Elector  from  his  State  on  the  Greenback  platform  of  1880. 
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HENRY  EliLS WORTH,  farmer,  Sec.  9  ;  P.  0.  Oregon;  is  a  son  of  John  Ellsworth,  who 
was  born,  as  was  his  wife,  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.;  her  maiden  name  was  Eliza  N.  Green ;  they  came  West 
and  settled  on  the  Oregon  farm  in  1845  or  1846 ;  of  the  200  acres  only  a  few  were  broken,  and  here,  in 
a  log  house,  Henry  Ellsworth  was  born  April  14,  1849 ;  eight  years  later,  the  family  settled  in  Mifflin, 
Iowa  Co.,  Wis.,  where  the  father  owns  a  stock  farm  of  600  acres ;  he  spent  1864  on  the  Oregon  farm, 
and  has  since  been  an  Iowa  Co.  man.  Henry  Ellsworth  attended  district  schools  up  to  his  16th  year,  was 
three  years  in  the  Platteville  Normal  School,  taught  one  term,  and  married,  when  19,  Miss  Amelia  Barn- 
heisel ;  she  was  born  in  Niles,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  her  father,  Greorge  B.,  settling  in  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  in 
1857,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  25th  W.  V.  I.,  and  died  in  hospital  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1865 ;  his 
son  Martin  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  2d  W.  V.  I.,  was  fatally  shot  at  second  Bull  Run,  lay  nine  days  on  the 
battle-field,  which,  with  two  amputations  of  his  leg,  rendered  death  a  boon.  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  for  three 
years  in  business  in  Highland,  Iowa  Co.,  and  then  settled  on  the  Oregon  farm,  where  he  has  built  a  pleas- 
ant home.  He  is  a  Democratic  Greenbacker,  and  was  two  years  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  is  now  Master  of 
Oregon  Lodge,  151,  A.,  F.  &  A:  M.  Mrs.  E.  was  educated  in  the  Lancaster  High  School  and  the  Platte- 
ville Normal  School ;  she  began  at  17  and  taught  nine  terms ;  is  now  the  mother  of  five  children — John, 
Laura,  Anna,  George  and  Eliza ;  the  two  eldest  were  born  in  Highland,  and  the  others  on  the  Oregon 
farm. 

M.  J.  FISHER,  of  Powers  &  Fisher,  Oregon ;  born  in  Cooksville,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  Oct.  1, 
1849 ;  his  parents,  J.  W.  and  P.  S.  Fisher,  settled  in  Rock  Co.  in  1845  ;  they  were  New  York  State 
people,  and  settled  on  a  new  farm  in  Oregon  in  1847  ;  the  neighborhood  is  known  as  Fisher's  Valley,  and 
here  J.  W.  Fisher  ended  his  life-work,  dying  Qot.  19,  1877,  leaving  six  children — Marshall  J.,  Frances 
M.,  Edwin,  Charles,  Henry  and  Maude.  M.  J.  attended  the  common  and  select  schools  of  Oregon,  also 
the  Evansville  Seminary  ;  he  taught  seven  winters,  first  in  1871 ;  was  hotel  clerk  in  Leroy,  Minn.,  and  at 
Beloit,  Wis.;  was  in  the  mercantile  business  from  1876  until  August,  1880,  when,  with  C.  E.  Powers,  he 
bought  the  livery  and  sale  stable  of  C.  Waterman  ;  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  village,  and  business  opens 
up  well  for  the  firm,  who  have  ten  horses,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  good  rigs  at  fair  rates ;  Mr.  Powers 
has  been  in  the  mercantile  business  here  for  several  years  past,  sind  the  firm  still  maintains  a  stock  of  gro- 
ceries, jewelry,  watches,  notions,  etc.  Both  are  Republicans,  Mr.  F.  also,  belonging  to  the  Orders  of  A., 
F.  &  A.  M.  and  the  A.  0.  U.  W.  He  married  Anna  Story,  of  Oregon,  and  has  two  children — Max  and 
Clyde.     Mi's.  Powers  was  Frances  Munger,  a  native  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  H.  FOX,  M.  D.,  Oregon ;  is  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  G.  and  Mary  (Lalor) 
Fox.  J.  G.  Fox,  son  of  William  and  Ellen  Fox,  was  born  in  County  Westmeath,  Ireland,  April  12, 
1822  ;  was  educated  at  Waterford  Seminary ;  came  to  America  (first  time)  in  1834 ;  came  West  in  1844, 
living  in  Fitchburg  with  his  brother  George,  while  reclaiming  his  then  new  I'arm  in  Oregon.  Mr.  F.  was 
elected  Register  of  Deeds  in  1851-52.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  the  Oregon  farm- 
ers, owning  360  acres  well  improved.  Mary  (Lalor)  Fox  died  Aug.  30,  1850,  leaving  four  children — 
George  H.,  born  June  6,  1846;  Anna  C,  died  June  16,  1878;  Joseph  P.  and  Ellen;  by  the  present 
wife,  formerly  Harriet  L.  Adamson,  he  has  a  son,  John  F.  H.,  born,  as  were  all  the  children,  on  Sec.  10, 
Oregon  Township.  George  H.  Fox  attended  district  school  six  months,  and,  in  1857,  entered  the  select 
school  of  Margaret  Payne,  of  Evansville,  Wis.;  he  studied  under  private  tutors  until  1861  or  1862, 
entered  the  State  University  and  attended  until  June,  1865  ;  he  began  the  stijdy  of  medicine  under  Drs. 
William  H.  and  Phillip  Fox,  and,  in  August,  1866,  entered  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New 
York  City;  took  the  first  course,  and,  at  the  age  of  21,  began  practice  in  Dayton,  Wis.;  returned  to 
Bellevue  in  the  fall  of  1868,  took  the  full  course,  and  graduated  in  March,  1869  ;  practiced  thirteen 
months  in  Dayton,  then  located  in  Oregon,  where  he  has  built  up  a  large  practice.  He  married,  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  Lucy  Allen,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  have  five  children — May,  Paul,  ' 
Lynn,  Anna  C.  and  Neil.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State,  American  and  Dane  County 
Medical  Associations,  and  of  the  Oregon  Lodge  A.  0.  U.  W.     Is  an  Independent  Democrat. 

REV.  MATTHEW  A.  FOX,  Oregon ;  he  was  born  in  County  Longford,  Ireland,  in 
November,  1812;  after  a  course  of  instruction  under  a  private  tutor,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
in  May,  1836,  he  reached  the  New  World  and  located  in  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  where  he  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  having  studied  theology  under  the  Episcopal  creed,  in  Ireland ;  in  1838,  began 
preaching  as  a  licentiate ;  was  ordained  in  April,  1839,  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich. ;  during 
1839,  he  took  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Newburg  churches,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  in  1845,  he  c-.ame 
to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on  a  new  wild  farm  four  miles  north  of  what  was  afterward  Rome  Corners  ; 
twenty  years  were  spent  here,  ten  in  a  log  house  "through  the  roof  of  which  one  could  study  astronomy." 
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As  the  sketch  of  the  Oregon  church  shows,  Elder  Pox  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  locate  in 
this  section  of  Dane  Co.,  and  for  thirty-three  years  has  he  ministered  tO'  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  peo- 
ple, his  scarred  hands  of  a  Sunday  in  former  days  showing  labor  well  and  faithfully  done  on  his  farm, 
which  he  still  owns,  300  acres  on  Sees.  13,  14  and  24,  Fitchburg.  In  1866,  he  built  his  pleasant  village 
home.  Elder  Fox  married,  in  Ireland,  Elizabeth  Cletcher,  who  died  in  March,  1874,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren— William,  Edwin,  James  arid  Marion  (Mrs.  Dr.  Osborn)  ;  two  sons,  Loftus  and  Charles,  died 
before  this  ;  the  present  Mrs.  Fox  was  Mary  Nelson,  widow  of  Judge  Armstrong,  of  Janesville.  Elder 
Fox  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  pioneer  preacher,  erect,  strong  and  manly,  one  whose  labors  and  example 
have  left  a  deep  impress  on  the  hearts  of  his  townsmen. 

HON.  J.  S,  FRARY,  farmer.  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H., 
Oct.  26,  1821  ;  when  he  was  15,  his  parents  settled  in  Vermont ;  he  returned  a  few  years  later  to  his 
native  State  and  thence  to  Boston ;  ill  health  caused  his  visit  and  final  settlement  West ;  leaving  Boston 
June  18,  1844,  he  visited  his  parents  in  Vermont,  left  the  1st  of  September  and  arrived  at  Milwaukee 
the  18th;  locating  in  Oregon,  he  made  a  claim,  "bached  it"  that  winter,  and  returned  for  his  family  in 
the  spring  of  1845  ;  he  began  in  a  log  house  on  a  wild  farm  on  Sec.  24,  flOO  in  debt;  money  loaned  by 
his  father  was  repaid  with  that  earned  by  splitting  rails ;  in  1853,  he  sold  out,  settling  on  his  present  farm 
of  160  acres;  lived  until  1856  in  a  log  house,  then  built  a  substantial  oneand-a-half story  frame, 
26x26,  wing  16x24;  has  120  acres  under  plow  and  well  fenced,  with  the  needed  barns,  etc.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1843,  Miss  K.  B.  Martin,  who  lost  a  daughter,  Alice,  aged  20,  prior  to  her  death,  in  1868 ; 
she  left  three  "childrpn — Luella,  Orelia  and  Louis,  all  born  in  Oregon  ;  in  1869,  Mr.  Frary  married  Mrs. 
Hannah  (Bartlett)  Chase.  Mr.  F.  is  a  Republican  and  a  Freemason ;  has  been  Supervisor  and  Town 
Treasurer  several  terms,  and,  as  Assemblyman  from  his  district  in  1865,  had  the  honor  of  voting  for 
the  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  which  forever  prohibited  slavery.  A  fact  much  commented 
upon  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Oregon  is  that  for  a  number  of  years  there  resided  in  the  town  at 
least  thirteen  men  who  were  born  in  1821 ;  of  these  he  can  recall  the  names  of  S  J.  Pratt,  J.  D.  Tip- 
ple, 0.  M.  Palmer,  J.  B.  Prentice,  I.  M.  Bennett,  William  Dubois,  W.  Colman,  J.  Coville  and  John 
Ellsworth.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been  Town  Treasurer  three  years ;  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
many  friends  in  Oregon,  he  wag  made  Postmaster  in  1869,  and  has  since  held  the  office. 

CHESTER  FRINBEE,  farmer.  Sec.  33;  P.  0.  Brooklyn;  born  June  26,  1802,  in  the 
town  of  Trenton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  (the  Holland  patent);  has  been  a  lifelong  farmer,  though  he  was  one 
summer  in  a  machine  shop  in  Verona,  N.  Y. ;  in  1844,  he  came  West  and  worked  a  farm  in  Geneva, 
Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  until  1851.  when  his  means  allowed  the  purchase  of  his  present  160  acres,  then  as 
the  hand  of  nature  left  it,  only  that  a  log  house  was  partly  built ;  this  was  home  during  the  years  of  pioneer 
work — breaking,  fencing,  etc. ;  his  frame  farmhouse  was  built  in  1865  ;  for  fifteen  years  all  water  used  in 
his  house  was  brought  from  the  well  of  a  neighbor;  his  present  well  was  drilled  to  a  depth  of  116  feet; 
substantial  barns,  windmill,  etc.,  have  been  erected,  and  100  acres  brought  into  cultivation,  all  done  in 
29  years ;  Mr.  ,Prisbee  is  hale  and  hearty,  erect  and  alert,  reads  much  and  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  78  years,  is  able  to  do  "chores"  and  enjoy  long  rides.  He  married  Mrs.  Celestia  (Burr)  De 
Angelis,  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  she  died  Feb.  4,  1832,  leaving  a  dau.'^hter,  Celestia,  now  Mrs.  Phineaa 
Vaughan,  of  Mower  Co.,  Minn. ;  the  second  wife  was  Miss  p]mmeline  Stevens,  of  Whitesboro,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  she  died  Jan.  26, 1871,  leaving  six  children — Ruth,  Jeannette,  James  B.,  Frank,  Fred  and  Bessie ; 
Adeline  and  Charles  died  before  their  mother;  the  four  youngest  are  in  O'Brien  Co.,  Iowa,  the  eldest  in 
Garden  Prairie,  Boone  Co.,  111.,  and  the  second  with  her  father. 

GEORGE  W.  GETZ,  wagon-maker,  Oregon ;  born  in  1820  in  Northampton  Co.,  Penn.;  ' 
worked  on  a  farm  uiitil  20 ;  learned  the  trade  of  millwright  at  Easton,  Penn.,  and  followed  it  five  years ; 
■  the  family  settled  in  Illinois  in  1844 ;  a  year  later,  he  went  to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  living  for  eight 
months  in  a  howling  wilderness,  with  only  a  few  whites  within  250  miles.  From  there  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  thence  to  Janesville,  where  he  was  in  the  lumber  business  until  1853,  then  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade  in  Stoughton  until  1865,  then  farmed  it  a  year  or  so;  in  1867  or  1868,  began  wagon-making  in 
Stoughton,  removing  to  Oregon  in  November,  1870,  and  has  since  continued  the  manufacture  of  wagons, 
carriages  and  sleighs  here.  He  married  Maria  Dily,  in  Milwaukee ;  they  have  four  children — Simeon  N., 
Rachel  A.,  Lizzie  and  Cora;  the  only  son,  born  Nov.  20,  1852,  in  Janesville,  is  by  trade  a  blacksmith, 
and  is.  associated  with  his  father  in  business.  He  married  Eva  Hull,  and  has  two  children— Carrie  and  an 
infant.  G.  W.  Getz  is  a  Republican  and  a  Methodist;  his  grandfather  was  the  Revolutionary  Gen.  George 
Getz,  who  lost  an  eye  at  the  Wyoming  massacre,  and  a  brother  of  the  General  was  one  of  Gates'  army 
■when  Burgoyne  surrendered. 
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SCHUYIiER  GIL.BERT,  farmer,  Sees.  15  and  14;  P.  O.  Oregon;  born  Oct.  11,  1819,_  in 
Tally,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  early  life  was  spent  there  as  a  farmer.  He  came  West  in  1845,  locating 
120  acres  of  his  present  farm ;  built  a  log  shanty,  with  puncheon  floor,  oak  door  and  a  ''  six-light "  window ; 
it  was  roofed  with  shingles  sawed  out  by  himself  and  wife  ;  in  November,  1845,  they  moved  into  a  good 
log  house ;  the  lumber  used  in  this  was  sawed  from  timber  "  borrowed  "  from  speculators'  lands  in  Green 
County  ;  in  1869,  he  built  a  good  frame  house,  now  his  home;  of  his  165  acres,  120  are  held  under  the 
old  U.  S.  title.  He  married,  in  his  and  her  native  county,  in  December,  1844,  Miss  Hancy  Hills  ;  they 
have  five  children — Frank,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  John  Draher),  John,  Josephine  and  Alice ;  all  were  born  in 
the  log  house  where  the  eldest  now  lives  with  his  family.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  Kepublican,  was  the  first 
Treasurer  of  town  of  Oregon,  served  twice,  and  once  subsequently  as  a  Supervisor. 

HERHAN  O.  GRAY,  farmer,  Sec.  22  ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  born  in  the  town  of  Benson,  Kutland 
Co.jVt.,  Jan.  25, 1838 ;  his  father,  Oliver  Gray,  born  in  Vergennes,Vt.,  Oct.  4, 1Y97,  was  a  life-long  farmer, 
a  sjldier  of  1812  (his  widow  is  now  a  pensioner)  and  married,  in  Benson  (her  native  town),  Miss  Ma;y 
Goodrich;  she  was  born  Sept.  14,  1803;  married  Oct.  13,  1830,  and  died  July  18,  1845,  leaving  three 
children — Edward  G.,  Fidelia  N.  and  Herman  0.  Feb.  4,  1846,  Mr.  Gray  married  Adelia  Farnsworth, 
born  March  16,  1814,  in  Burlington,  Vt. ;  E.  G.  Gray  came  west  in  1857,  located  in  Oregon  and  was 
joined  by  his  parents  and  H.  0.  in  January,  1858  ;  they  lived  two  years  in  Fitohburg  and  two  in  Dunn, 
then  settling  in  Kutland,  where  Mr.  G.  died  Dec.  14,  1863;  in  1867,  H.  0.  Gray  settled  on  the  Kurtz 
farm  in  Oregon,  and,  in  1872,  bought  his  present  farm  of  92  acres ;  he  leased  this  until  1877,  and  has 
since  resided  upon  it  with  his  stepmother.  Is  an  outspoken  Republican ;  was  Town  Treasurer  from  1873 
to  1878,  and  a  Supervisor  of  1879  and  1880;  also  belongs  to  the  Oregon  Lodge,  151,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M. 
His  parents  were  both  Presbyterians,  as  is  Mrs.  Gray. 

M.  M.  OREEW,  attorney  at  law,  Oregon ;  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1837  ;  in  1850. 
his  parents,  Samuel  and  Nancy  Green,  settled  on  a  new  farm  in  Sec.  34,  Fitohburg  Township  ;  he  attended 
the  Oregon  village  school,  and  during  the  war  of  secession  was  the  agent  of  noted  parties  in  Madison  to 
furnish  horses  on  Government  contract ;  he  read  law  on  the  old  farm;  located  in  Oregon  Village  in  1866; 
was  in  the  clothing  business  in  1868,  and  then  made  an  extended  trip  West,  finally  settling  in  Madison 
with  his  family,  where  he  resided  four  years ;  he  studied  law  in  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  under 
H.  S.  Orton  as  Dean,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Dane  Co.  in  1876  ;  his  present  home  in  the  village 
was  formerly  the  Parsons  Place ;  here  he  attends  a  large  legal  practice  in  Dane  and  adjacent  counties, 
and  makes  collections  on  a  large  scale  ;  he  had  eight  cases  at  the  spring  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  in 
1879.  Mr.  Green  married  Miss  H.  C.  Bennett,  daughter  of  Egbert  Bennett,  Esq.,  one  of  Dane  County's 
most  substantial  farmers ;  they  have  a  son,  George  E.,  now  a  medical  student,  and  a  daughter  Hattie. 
Mr.  G.  was  a  charter  member  of  Oregon  Lodge  151,  A.,  P.  &  A.  M.,  and  was  its  first  representative  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State ;  has  been  Master  and  is  now  Past  Master.  Politics  Republican ;  was 
Deputy  Sheriff  four  years  and  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

J,  T.  HAYES,  dealer  in  machinery,  Oregon  ;  born  May  22,  1847,  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  ;  five 
years  later,  his  parents  settled  where  they  still  reside,  in  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  his  restless  and  ambitious  dis- 
position led  him  to  leave  Oberlin  College,  to  which  good  old  institution  he  had  been  sent,  and  when  only  a 
lad  of  12  he  learned  the  saddler's  trade  in  Redwood,  N.  Y. ;  at  14,  he  enlisted  in  the  10th  N.  Y.  A. ;  was 
made  Hospital  Steward,  and  fought  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  was  in  Sheridan's  Shenandoah  raid, 
and  the  battle  of  White  House  Landing ;  his  was  one  of  the  first  batteries  to  invest  Petersburg,  said  bat- 
tery losing  heavily  in  a  desperate  fight  with  the  rebel  Mahone,  who  covered  the  rebel  evacuation  and  Lee's 
retreat;  afterward  did  provost  duty  in  Petersburg,  and  was  mustered  out  there  ;  the  battery  was  mustered 
into  and  out  of  the  service  of  New  York,  on  the  old  battle-ground  at  Sackett's  Harbor ;  finding  himself 
in  Chicago  after  the  war,  Mr.  Hayes  dropped  a  stick  upon  the  ground,  deciding  to  go  in  the  direction  one 
end  pointed  out;  his  settlement  in  Janesville  was  the  result ;  from  there  he  went  to  Stoughton,  and  thence 
to  Oregon  ;  he  began  harness-making  here  with  Charles  Waterman ;  bought  him  out  and  did  business 
until  October,  1879,  since  which  time  he  has  dealt  in  agricultural  machinery  of  every  description  and  the 
best  manufacture.  Mr.  H.  is  a  Republican  and  a  Freemason.  As  a  detective,  he  has  the  inside  track,  as 
he  is  connected  with  associations  which  assist  him  greatly  ;  and  the  services  he  has  rendered  in  "  nailing" 
the  professional  burglars  who  have   "  done  "   Madison  of  late,  renders  him  an  object  of  sincere  hatred  of 

all  that  class  of  gentry.     He  married  Almira  Sliter,  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  they  have  two  children 

Cora  V.  and  Truman  C.,  both  born  in  Oregon. 

Wllilil AM  H.  HAYES,  of  Hayes  Bros.,  harness-makers,  Oregon,  is  a  son  of  Plympton  and 
Isabel  (Zook)  Hayes,  and  was  born  in  Oregon  April  15,  1857;  began  at  his  trade  in  1872,  and  opened 
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the  present  business  Nov.  1,  18Y8  ;  the  brothers  have  the  only  shop  in  town,  and  make  and  sell  any  and 
every  thing  in  light  and  heavy  harness  ;  also,  carriage  trimmings,  whips,  robes,  nets,  etc.  W.  H.  Hayes 
married  Miss  Alice,  daughter  of  G.  W.  Getz,  of  Oregon  ;  their  son,  Stanley  W.,  born  April  20,  1880,  is 
just  twelve  hours  younger  than  his  cousin  Annie,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Susan  (Osborne)  Hayes ;  Prank 
Hayes  was  born  Feb.  9, 1854,  and  has  been  a  harness-maker  since  1874.  W.  H.  is  one  of  the  A.  0.  U. 
W.,  and  a  Republican.  His  father  was  born  Oct.  12,  1822,  in  Burton,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
Oregon  in  1846 ;  was  a  farmer  until  1870,  and  has  since  kept  the  Oregon  Hotel. 

ATiBERT  HOOK,  musician,  Oregon ;  born  in  the  town  of  Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. ;  son  of 
Stephen  and  Lydia  (see  sketch  of  Stephen  Hook)  ;  received--  a  common-school  education  in  the  Dwight 
District,  Oregon  ;  enlisted  in  1864  in  the42d  W.  V.  I. ;  was  on  detached  service  at  Cairo,  111.,  until  the 
close  of  the  war ;  returning,  he  attended  Evansville  Seminary  two  or  three  years,  and  has  taught  two 
terms  of  day-school ;  he  began  as  a  music-teacher  in  the  Geauga  (Ohio)  Seminary,  where  Gen.  James  A. 
Garfield  once  attended ;  after  this  he  attended  the  Normal  Musical  Institute  under  H.  E.  Palmer;  and 
since  1870  has  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  music;  in  1871,  he  attended  the 
Vinton  (Iowa)  Normal  Musical  Institute,  under  H.  E.  Palmer  ;  in  1873,  the  National  Normal  Musical 
Institute,  under  George  F.  Eoot.  July  4,  1874,  he  married  Mary  A.  McWilliams,  and  during  the  wed- 
ding tour  attended  H.  E.  Palmer's  Institute  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  since  April,  1876,  Mr.  Hook  has  resided 
in  the  village  ;  his  class  of  musical  scholars  is  constantly  augmenting,  he  now  having  nearly  50,  including 
a  class  in  Madison  ;  he  has  also  composed  a  number  of  popular  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hook  have  two  children — Harley  and  an  infant;  are  both  members  of  the  M.  B.  Church.  After 
leaving  his  study  of  music  in  school,  Mr.  Hook  took  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  the  Upper 
Iowa  University,  in  Fayette  Co.,  remaining  about  one  year. 

STEPHEX  HOOK,  deceased ;  was  born  in  Kent,  England,  in  1813 ;  his  parents  came  to 
America  when  he  was  about  15,  and  after  a  few  years  in  the  State  of  New  York,  went  to  Ohio.  He 
married  in  Brooklyn  Village,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  0.,  1841,  Miss  Lydia  Fish,  born  in  181 8,  in  Hartfotd,  Conn. ; 
they  spent  the  winters  of  1842-43,  in  Union,  Eock  Co.,  Wis.,  and  the  next  spring  settled  in  Oregon,  Mr.  H. 
claiming  240  acres,  and  living  for  a  year  or  so  in  a  log  house  on  Sec.  34: ;  he  then  entered  160  acres  on 
Sec.  17,  and  on  it  built  a  log  house  which  was  the  family  home  until  the  present  frame  farmhouse  was 
built  in  1876.  Mr.  Hook  died  April  9, 1880,  leaving  seven  children — Calvin,  Albert,  Matilda  A.,  Louisa 
J.,  Charles,  Henry  and  Alice;  Charles  Hook,  born  March  9.  1851,  and  Henry,  born  Sept.  14,  1853,  are 
on  the  homestead,  now  a  most  valuable  farm  of  177  acres ;  Charles  Hook  married,  in  March,  1876,  Sarah 
A.  Mitchell ;  they  have  a  son,  Harold  L.,  born  Feb.  25,  1878.  The  family  are  Methodists,  and  the  sons, 
like  their  honored  pioneer  father,  are  Eepublieans.  The  Hook  brothers  have  bred  Poland-China  hogs  for 
the  past  six  or  eight  years ;  have  bought  of  Kiser  and  Palmer,  of  Oregon,  and  Fowler,  of  Hart  Prairie ; 
have  exhibited  at  the  Dane  and  Eock  Co.  Fairs  and  the  State  Fairs,  carrying  away  their  full  share  of 
piemiums  ;  $40  in  1879. 

ISAAC  HOWE^  M.  D.,  Oregon ;  was  born  Dec.  28,  1824,  in  the  Village  of  Woodstock, 
Windsor  Co.,  Vt. ;  he  attended  the  common  schools,  and  for  four  years  the  famous  old  Caledonia  County 
Grammar  school ;  Thad  Stevens  and  Wilbur  Fisk  onee  studied  there  ;  young  Howe  entered  the  Vermont 
Medical  College  in  1847,  graduating  as  physician  and  surgeon  in  1849 ;  began  practice  in  Cabot,  soon 
removing  to  West  Eandolph,  where  he  practiced  until  the  spring  of  1851,  when  he  settled  in  Fulton, 
Eock  Co.,  Wis.  The  Doctor  is  in  all  respects  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  earning  means  to  com- 
plete his  medical  education  by  teaching  ;  he  taught  twelve  terms  of  winter  school  in  Eock  Co.,  farming 
and  teaching  until  1863,  when  he  commenced  business  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  returned  to  Stoughton  in 
1865,  and  went  into  partnership  with  a  brother,  C.  M.  Howe ;  in  1866,  they  located  in  Oregon,  the  Doctor 
doing  business  alone  since  1869  ;  in  1876,  he  visited  Kansas  and  founded  the  Florence  Herald,  still  a  live 
newspaper ;  on  the  site  of  a  store  built  by  him  in  1876,  and  burned  early  in  1880,  he  is  now  erecting  two 
stores,  one  66x22,  and  one  66x20;  they  will  be  well  built  and  a  credit  to  the  village;  Dr.  Howe  will 
carry  an  assortment  of  drugs  and  groceries  in  one,  and  lease  the  other ;  his  substantial  frame  residence  he 
built  in  1871.  He  married  in  Porter,  Eock  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1855,  Miss  Sarah  Ide,.a  native  of  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  they  have  three  children — Mary  M.  (a  teacher  in  Evansville),  James  E.  and  Graoia.  The  Doctor 
is  a  veteran  of  twenty -five  years'  standing  in  Fulton  Lodge,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  a  Greenbacker  of  Dem- 
ocratic antecedents. 

J.  li.  JA€KSO]!lf,  farmer.  Sec.  11 ;  P.  0.  Oregon ;  born  in  Eichfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  23;  1817 ;  his  parents  previously  and  subsequently  lived  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  grew  to 
man's  estate.     Married  May  13,  1840,  in  Aurora,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Phebe  E.  Turner,  who  was  born 
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Jan.  16,  1816,  in  Naples,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  came  West  in  1854,  and  located  in  the  wilderness  of 
Kichland  Co.,  Wis.,  cutting  their  road  and  not  seeing  a  house  during  the  last  twenty  miles  of  the  journey ; 
accompanied  by  four  other  families,  they  built  a  mill,  store,  church  and  schoolhouse,  founding  the  village 
of  Viola.  In  1860,  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  Wisjonsin  Legislature  ;  in  1861,  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia ;  was  two  years  in  business  at  El  Dorado  Cal. ;  returned  in  the  spring  of  1863,  settled  on  a  farm  on  Sun 
Prairie  in  1864,  and  three  years  later  located  on  his  present  farm  of  120  acres,  the  old  C.  P.  Mosely  farm 
and  one  of  the  first  settled  in  Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  have  two  children — Helen  S.  (Mrs  Dr.  C. 
N.  Dunn)  and  Bdson  B.,  both  born  in  Sheldon,  Wyominci;  Co.,  N.  Y.  Father  and  son  are  Democrats  ; 
the  father  was  elected  Chairman  of  Oregon  .in  1871.  Mrs.  Jackson  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oregon.  The  daughter  is  a  graduate  of  Hahnemann  Medic  >  I  College,  and  is  practicing  with  her 
husband  in  Centralia,  111.  Her  former  husband,  lioscoe  Harris,  died  in  December,  1876.  The  foster 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  Kathleen  Church  married  B.  S.  Snyder ;  both  are  practicing  physi- 
cians of  Victor,  Iowa. 

ElilAS  JACOBUS,  carpenter  and  joiner,  Oregon;  born  April  2,  1833,  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. ; 
learned  his  trade  in  Newark,  beginning  at  15,  served  a  six  years'  apprenticeship,  at  $30  per  year  and  found  j 
in  the  fall  of  1855,  he  descended  from  the  stage  at  Rome  Corners  ;  it  was  almost  like  stopping  in  the  forest, 
as  part  of  the  hotel  and  a  new  store  comprised  the  village ;  the  land  where  his  home  stands  was  an  oat-field 
hedged  in  by  woods ;  he  spent  the  winter  here,  assisting  the  Postmaster  during  the  day  and  bunking  on 
the  counter  at  night ;  began  job  work  the  next  spring  and  followed  it  most  successfully  until  his  enlist- 
ment, January,  1864,  in  Co.  fl,  8th  W.  V.  I. ;  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  pioneer  corps,  and  buil'- 
bridges,  etc.,  till  the  close  of  hostilities.  He  married  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  16,  1857,  Virginia  B,ey' 
nolds,  born  June  1, 1834,  in  Jersey  City ;  they  have  five  children — Anna  M.,  Charles  C,  Willie  A.,  Garrett 
H.  and  Emily  V. ;  Charles  C.  was  born  in  Blooomfield,  N.  J.,  and  the  others  in  Oregon.  Since  the  war,  Mr. 
Jacobus  has  made  a  competency  for  his  family  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  a 
member,  as  is  his  wife,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  is  also  a  member  of  the  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  the  A. 
0.  U.  W.  Lodges  of  Oregon. 

MALACHY  KELIiY,  farmer,  Sec.  16  ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  born  Jan.  15,  1835,  in  the  parish  of 
Moore,  County  Roscoaimon,  Ireland ;  came  to  America  in  1852  ;  learned  the  currier's  trade  in  Salem,  Mass., 
and  in  1855  went  via  the  isthmus  to  California  ;  spent  four  years  in  the  gold  mines  of  Butte  Co.;  returned 
by  the  same  route,  and  began  the  teaming  and  express  business  in  Boston  ;  in  August,  1864,  he  came  West 
and  bought  80  acres  of  his  present  farm  ;  10  were  cleared,  and  on  this  was  a  14x18  shanty,  seven  feet  high  ; 
in  this  himself  and  wife  spent  five  years,  while  he  broke,  grubbed  and  fenced ;  his  next  40  of  school  land  was 
covered  with  the  stumps  of  the  original  timber ;  the  destruction  of  1 ,400  of  these  cost  him  4  to  6  cents  each ; 
Mr.  Kelley's  experience  equals  that  of  any  pioneer,  as  his  farm  is  cleared,  has  built  a  substantial  barn, 
granary,  etc.  ;  built,  also  a  good  frame  house,  windmill,  etc. ;  will  soon  build  a  sheep  shed  18x80.  He 
married,  in  Boston,  Catherine  Galvin,  a  native  of  Moore  Parish  ;  she  came  to  America  in  1852,  and  they 
were  wedded  Feb.  17,  1859.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  thinking  and  reading  farmer,  who  has  made  every  dollar 
and  every  acre  himself     Is  a  Republican,  and  with  his  wife,  a  Roman  Catholic. 

ISAAC  A.  KIERSTEAD,  farmer,  Sec.  12;  P.  O.  Oregon  ;  born  in  the  town  of  Randolph, 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1832  ;  son  of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  Kierstead,  who  were  New  Jersey 
people  of  the  Knickerbocker  stock;  the  family  came  to  Wisconsin  via  the  lakes,  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
the  father  making  a  claim  to  the  present  K.  homestead,  and  holding  it  for  a  time  under  the  Protective 
Claim  Society ;  the  family  were  unfortunate  in  New  York,  and  began  in  Wisconsin  Territory  with  but  lit- 
tle means ;  logs  were  rolled  up  for  a  house,  and  half  the  shanty  roofed  with  shingles  sawed  out  by  the  sire 
and  children,  and  blankets  were  hung  from  this  half  roof,  and  the  family  "  moved  in  "  to  this  floorless, 
doorless  and  windowless  shanty  in  November,  1843  ;  only  a  huge  fire,  kept  constantly  burning,  protected 
them  from  the  blasts  and  snows,  until  the  roof  was  finished  of  home-made  shingles ;  to-day  we  see  the 
blossoming  farm  and  happy  home  of  these  brave  pioneers  of  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  feel  like  second- 
ing Greeley's  "  Go  West."  Of  the  five  children,  three  are  dead,  viz.,  Lydia  S.  (Mrs.  Bedford)  ;  E.  A. 
(Mrs.  J.  M.  Bennett),  and  Sylvester  C;  their  pioneer  mother  died  in  February,  1875  ;  the  father  now  84, 
is  near  his  son  and  only  living  daughter  (Mrs.  S.  G.  Abbott)  ;  Isaac  A.  Kierstead  married  Helen  M.  Saula- 
burg,  in  1857,  they  have  three  children — Blwyn  H.,  Ida  iVI.  and  Genevieve,  all  born  on  the  old  farm  in 
Oregon.  Mr.  K.  has  been  an  honorable  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oregon  for  twenty-four 
years  ;  is  now  an  Elder.    A  Democrat  in  politics,  and  has  been  several  years  Town  Clerk. 

J.  C.  K.ISER,  farmer  and  stock-breeder.  Sec.  2  ;  P.  0.  Oregon ;  born  July  26,  1818,  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va. ;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  fourteen  years  later ;  spent  eight  years  near  Dayton, 
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one  year  in  Logan  Co.,  three  years  in  Peru,  Ind.,  and  was  then  for  five  years  in  mercantile  business  in 
Millerstown,  Ohio;  in  1850,  he  went  to  California,  and  kept  hotel  on'  the  Stockton  and  Sonoraroad; 
returned  in  1852,  and  was  in  moroantile  business  in  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  until  1854,  when  he  came  to 
Wisconsin,  and. settled  on  his  300-aore  farm  ;  bought  it  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Fox,  when  an  80  was  cultivated  ; 
Mr.  Kiser  has  made  his  entire  share  of  improvements,  building  his  large  and  tasteful  farmhouse  in  1869, 
and  a  40x60  basement  stock  barn  a  few  years  later  ;  has  also  put  up  other  needed  buildings,  and  has  a  well- 
fenced  farm,  though  the  tornado  of  May  23,  1878,  destroyed  800  rods  of  fence  for  him.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Bonsack,  born  in  Roanoke  Co.,  W.  Va.  ;  they  were  married  Nov.  18,  1852,  and  have  seven 
children — Susan  V.,  John  B.,  Kittie,  Addie,  Carrie,  George  and  Daniel  Elliott;  the  oldest  was  born  in 
Roanoke  Co.,  W.  V.,  and  th«  others  on  the  Oregon  farm.  Mr.  K.  is  a  Democrat,  a  Freemason,  and  has 
been  an  Odd  Fellow.  For  the  past  eight  years,  he  has  bred  registered  short-horn  cattle ;  he  has  bought  of 
E.  P.  Brockway,  David  Selsor,  R.  Oatly,  of  Henry  Co.,  111.,  and  George  Oatly,  Bureau  Co.,  111.;  usually 
keeps  from  twenty-five  to  forty  head,  and  has  been  awarded  a  number  of  first  prizes  at  the  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  State  Fairs,  and  many  at  the  Dane,  Rock,  and  Green  County  Fairs ;  Mr.  Kiser  is  also  a  breeder 
of  Poland-China  hogs,  having  bought  of  the  "  Shaker  "  breeders  of  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  and  others. 

JAMES  lilNDS AY,  of  Terwilliger  &  Lindsay,  Oregon ;  born  July  29,  1844,  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Penn.;  was  educated  in  his  native  State,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  machinist  ;  worked  at  that  and 
molding  until  May,  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  32d,  Penn.  V.  I.  His  regiment  was  part  of  the  3d 
Army  Corps  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock,  the  present  nominee  of  his  party  for  President ; 
Mr.  L.  served  out  his  time  of  enlistment  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  came  West  in  1865,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Fitohburg  until  1872.  He  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Terwilliger  in  1867;  they  have 
a  daughter,  Hattie.   Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  Democrat,  and  a  member  of  Oregon  Lodge  151,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M. 

HON.  R.  P.  Jff  AIST,  Oregon ;  is  of  Connecticut  ancestry,  and  was  born  May  13, 1816,  in  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.;  he  attended  the  common  schools,  and  for  a  short  time  the  academy  of  Stonington ;  taught  school  in 
Charleston,  R.  I.,  and  in  1836  in  New  Jersey,  then  attended  a  select  school  in  Philadelphia  for  a  time. 
He  next  visited  "  Ole  Virginny,"  thence  to  Washington,  where  he  became  familiar  with  the  countenances 
of  Webster,  Calhoun,  Crittenden,  Benton,  etc.  Journeying  south  through  North  Carolina,  he  strayed  into 
Kentucky,  and  taught  a  term  of  summer  school ;  next  he  went  to  Ohio,  and  taught  school,  and  met  his 
fate,  i.e.,  he  was  married,  in  1838,  to  Miss  Cordelia  A.  D.  Dakin,  daughter  of  Preserved  and  Elizabeth  C. 
(Prosser)  Dakin ;  Preserved  Dakin  was  a  Quaker,  who  left  his  native  place  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
for  Ohio  in  1804;  Mrs  Main  was  born,  educated  and  married  in  Oakland,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio;  she  began 
at  fifteen  and  taught  school  until  married.  After  six  years  of  farming  in  Oakland,  they  removed  to 
Wabash  County,  111.;  finding  the  climate  sickly,  they  came  North,  reaching  Rome  Corners  July  28,  1845, 
Mr.  Main  entering  a  new  farm  on  Sec.  13,  where  he  built  a  12x14  log  house,  "  having  not  only  a  floor, 
but  a  carpet,"  says  Mrs.  M.;  provisions  were  brought  from  Milwaukee,  and  their  furniture  was  scant,  yet 
they  took  an  occasional  boarder.  "  The  best  and  kindliest  of  feelings  prevailed,  as  in  all  new  settlements, 
and  the  latch-string  always  hung  out."  Nineteen  years  of  steady  work  secured  a  gbod  farm  and  home, 
Mr.  Main  then  exchanging  for  his  present  200-aore  farm  on  Sec.  7,  in  Rutland.  In  the  fall  of  1871,  they 
settled  in  a  roomy  and  well-appointed  home  in  the  village ;  this  house  burned  with  its  entire  contents 
in  1873,  the  pioneer  couple  having  a  narrow  escape  ;  since  this  they  have  occupied  a  smaller,  yet  most 
pleasant  home,  Mr.  M.  managing  his  farm.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Republican  organization  in 
Wisconsin,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Republican  Assembly ;  is  best  known  as  Squire  Main,  hav- 
ing been  Justice  of  the  Peace  eight  or  ten  years.  Disgusted  with  the  subserviency  of  the  two  "  great " 
parties  to  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  he  has  for  some  years  been  a  member  of  the  Greenback  party  ;  was  nom- 
inated Sept.  9,  1880,  as  candidate  from  the  Second  District  for  Congress.  Mrs.  Main  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  he  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  which  he  is  Sabbath  school  Superintendent. 
The  Squire  is  a  leading  Mason,  belonging  to  the  Oregon  Lodge  and  Evansville  Chapter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Main  have  reared  eight  children — M.  Francis,  Louisa  A.,  Harriet  E.,  Martha  B.,  E.  Dakin,  Anna  M., 
Alice  C.  and  R.  Walter;  of  these,  all  except  the  eldest  are  married,  and  the  combined  company  of  grand- 
children numbers  twenty-one. 

A.  B.  MARVIN,  dealer  in  grain,  Oregon;  born  Aug.  29, 1824,  in  Lyne,  New  London  Co., 
Conn.;  his  father,  Ulysses,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  of-Middletown,  Conn.; 
he  removed  in  his  fourtli  year  to  Ohio,  his  father,  strong  and  robust  at  80,  still  residing  there,  he  taking 
the  census  of  the  town  of  Stowe,  Summit  Co.,  in  1880.  A.  B.  Marvin  learned  carriage-making  in  Sum- 
mit County ;  spent  a  year  in  Portage  Co.,  four  in  Trumbull  Co.,  then  two  in  Summit  Co.,  coming 
to  Porter,  Rock    Co.,  Wis.,    in    1854;     a    year    later    he   removed   to  Rutland,   Dane   Co.,    and   in 
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the  fall  of  1856,  built  and  occupied  the  house  in  which  he  has  since  lived  in  Oregon  Village ;  him- 
self and  William  Bedford  built  the  Getz  wagon-shop,  Mr.  M.  the  next  year  commencing  business  in  the 
old  schoolhouse.  At  the  building  of  the  C,  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  through  Oregon,  he  began  buying  grain  in 
the  elevator  which  he  built,  and  has  since  enlarged.  E.  J.  Andrew  and  sons  own  the  Oregon  warehouse, 
and  the  present  partnership  was  in  1873,  the  firm  of  Andrew  &  Marvin,  dealers  in  grain  of  all  kinds,  salt, 
coal,  land  plaster,  etc.;  Mr.  M.  cast  his  first  vote  for  Van  Buren  on  the  Buffalo  platform,  was  a  Free- 
Soiler,  and  a  Republican  ;  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1858  or  '59,  served  four  years,  then  refused 
it ;  was  Town  Treasurer  subsequent  to  this.  He  married,  in  Trumbell  Co.,  Ohio,  Miss  Helen  P.  Drake, 
born  in  Mexico,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  have  four  children — Henry  H.,  born  in  Trumbull  County,  now  a 
hardware  merchant  in  Oregon ;  Helen  A.,  born  in  Summit  County  ;  Judson  L.,  a  hardware  merchant  at 
Union  Center,  and  Arba  U.,  with  his  father,  the  two  younger  were  born  in  Oregon. 

HCiNRY  H.  MARVIN,  dealer  in  hardware,  Oregon;  born  June  11,  1850,  in  Warren,  Trum- 
bull Co.,  Ohio  (see  sketch  of  A.  B.  Marvin);  H.  H.  Marvin  received  his  schooling  in  Oregon;  learnedhis 
trade  of  a  tinner  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  at  18 ;  left  Beloit  at  21,  and  opened  a  stock  of  hardware  in  the  old  build- 
ing of  C.  W.  Netherwood ;  fortunately,  removed  six  weeks  before  it  burned.  During  the  past  six  years,  he 
has  done  business  in  the  old  building  built  by  W.  8.  Bedford,  as  a  residence,  having  thoroughly  remodeled 
it ;  Mr.  M.  is  the  only  hardware  man  in  the  place,  and  carries  a  very  complete  line  of  hardware,  stoves  and 
tinware,  employing  two  tinners,  and  keeps  two  peddling  wagons  constantly  on  the  road ;  his  frade  is  large 
and  increasing,  and  he  does  business  in  a  way  that  merits  the  good-will  and  patronage  of  all.  He  married 
Lucinda  Bryan,  who  was  born  Sept.  26,  1851,  in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  she  died  April  2,  1873,  leaving  a 
son,  Louis  B.  The  present  Mrs.  Marvin  was  Miss  Rosa  A.  Bryan,  born  Sept.  26,  1849,  in  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  have  three  children — Nellie  A.,  Arba  B.  and  Herbert  H.  Mr.  M.  is  a  Mason  and  a  Re- 
publican. 

fl'IIililAM  H.  KTEBS,  machinist,  Oregon;  born  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  Oct.  27,  1845; 
eon  of  Dr.  Edward  and  Sarah  Myers,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pioneers  of  Rock  Co.;  they  settled  on  Wheeler's 
Prairie  in  1855,  where  the  Doctor  died.  William  H.  learned  blacksmithing  in  Edgerton  and  studied 
machinery  at  Watertown ;  has"  also  worked  in  Janesville  and  Madison,  and  served  six  months  as  black- 
smith in  the  Union  army,  1865;  began  in  Oregon  in  1869,  and  worked  six  years  for  Gr.  W.  Getz;  built 
a  brick  shop  in  1877  (the  Fox  drug  store)  and  his  steam  feed-mill  in  1878 ;  has  added  to  it,  now  having  a 
saw-mill,  and  wUl  add  a  foundry  ;  is  manufacturing  sleighs,  harrows,  hayracks,  stoneboats,  wheelbarrows, 
and  some  furniture,  also  does  wood  and  iron  turning  by  the  job  or  pieoe,  and  means  business.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Tillingham,  who  died  Feb.  14,  1878,  leaving  five  children — Sarah  J.  and  Mary  E. 
(twins),  Emily  L.,  Rosie  E.  and  Henry  E.;  two  sons  died  before  her,  C.  E.  and  W.  E. ;  the  present  Mrs. 
Meyers  was  Miss  Olive  Possel.     Mr.  M.,  is  liberal  in  politics  and  religion. 

J.  B.  MCNGER,  proprietor  of  the  Oregon  brick-yard,  was  born  Dec.  13,  1817,  in  Fenner, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.;  was  a  farmer  in  the  East;  came  West  in  1855,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Rutland 
Township,  where  he  now  owns  148  acres  in  one  farm  and  22  in  another;  in  1831,  he  bought  four  acres 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec.  12,  Oregon,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  has  since  continued 
the  manufacture  of  brick,  averaging  from  500,000  to  600,000  per  annum;  employs  eight  hands,  and 
sells  in  Chicago  and  other  points  in  Illinois ;  his  brick  closely  resembles  the  famous  brick  of  the  Cream 
■City,  and  were  used  in  building  the  State  Insane  Asylum  and  in  the  business  blocks  of  Madison  ;  he  also 
has  a  large  trade  with  the  adjacent  country.  He  married  Julia  A.  Jackson,  of  Verona,  Onieda  Co.,  N. 
Y.;  they  have  two  children — Frankie  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Powers  born  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.)  and  Nora,  born  in 
Rutland,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  Mr.  Munger  is  full  of  business  in  the  brick-making  season  ;  is  a  Republican 
and  was  one  of  the  Town  Board  six  or  eight  years. 

CH  ARLiES$  W.  NETHERWOOD,  Postmaster  of  Oregon ;  born  in  the  town  of  Watervliet, 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  1843  ;  three  years  of  his  early  life  were  spent  in  a  woolen  factory ;  he  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1856,  with  his  parents,  Joseph  and  Emma  Netherwood,  who  settled  on  a  farm  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town  of  Oregon,  where  he  took  his  early  lessons  in  Western  life  at 
driving  cattle.  Enlisted  in  the  2,3d  W.  V.  I.,  Co.  E,  in  August,  1862 ;  did  good  service  in  Ken- 
tucky; at  Memphis,  Arkansas  Post,  and  the  first  attack  on  Vicksburg,  and  later  in  the  desperate 
battles  preceding  thd  first  investment ;  at  the  battle  of  Baker's  Creek,  Mr.  N.  was  knocked  senseless  by  a 
piece  of  iron  thrown  from  an  exploding  shell,  and  was  thought  dead  by  his  comrades ;  was  at  the  extreme 
front  at  the  battle  of  Black  River  Bridge,  though  a  non-combatant ;  he  did  recover  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  bloody  assault  of  May  22,  1863,  on  the  works  defending  Vicksburg,  receiving  a  rebel  ball  through 
the  lower  part  of  his  face ;  rendering  necessary  the  removal  at  different  times  of  3l  the  lower  jaw-bone 
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on  that  side ;  his  torment  was  extreme,  as  eating  was  out  of  the  question,  his  experience  as  a  Dr.  Tanner 
lasting  a  week  after  the  final  operation;  he  was  honorably  discharged  in  December,  1863  ;  returned  to  Wis- 
consin ;  attended  school  for  a  time  ;  tried  farming,  clerking,  making  and  peddling  brooms  in  company  with 
M.  M.  Green,  but  was  foiled  in  all  by  ill  health  ;  he  is  on  the  list  of  permanent  pensioners,  receiving  $18 
per  month ;  his  first  wife,  Eva  Bedford,  died  in  1867.  In  the  fall  of  1868,  he  married  Mrs.  Lucy  H. 
Gilbert,  a  native  of  New  York ;  her  former  husband,  Thomas  G-ilbert;  a  Sergeant  in  the  8th  W.  V.  I.,. 
was  killed  on  almost  the  last  battle  of  the  war  at  Mobile,  after  serving  through  the  war ;  he  left  a 
daughter,  Addie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Netherwood  have  four  children — Harry,  Eva,  Lucy  and  Pearl,  all  born 
in  Oregon.  Mr.  N.  is  now  Secretary  of  Oregon  Lodge  A.,  F.  &  A.,  M.,  of  which  he  was  Master  four 
years. 

CORNELIUS  CBRIEN,  farmer,  Sec.  27 ;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  in  Plymouth,  Luzerne  Co., 
Penn.,  March  15,  1839.  His  father,  Michael  O'Brien,  was  educated  in  one  of  the  Dublin  universities  ; 
married  and  came  to  New  York  City,  where  he  engaged  in  business ;  from  New  York  he  went  to  Caracas, 
8.  A.  (see  sketch  of  John  O'Brien);  Cornelius  O'Brien  attended  school  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1853 
came  to  Wisconsin  ;  attended  a  select  school  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  1861  bought  80  acres  of  his  present 
farm ;  broke  30  acres  and  the  next  year  20  acres ;  bought  95  acres  more  in  1864,  and  settled  on  his  farm 
in  April,  1865.  In  1868,  the  small  grubs  covering  25  acres  of  his  land  were  cleared  and  the  land  broken;, 
up  to  1875,  Mr.  O'Brien  resided  in  what  is  now  his  granary,  he  that  year  building  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  farmhouses  in  his  town,  making  a  close  examination  of  a  number  of  recent  build  ;  he  combined 
the  best  points  of  each  in  his  own  ;  the  house  is  an  upright  and  wing  eighteen  feet  high,  18x28  and  16x26 
respectively  ;  the  kitchen  is  14x16x20  ;  the  whole  painted,  blinded  and  finished  in  the  best  manner ;  two' 
carpenters  worked  fifty  days  on  the  inside-finish.  Mr.  O.Brien  married  Abegail,  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Mary  Barry ;  she  is  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  have  two  children — Emmet  S.  and  Emma 
F.     Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  Democrat,  and  a  Catholic,  as  is  his  wife. 

JOHX  O'BBIEX,  farmer.  Sees.  35  and  36 ;  P.  0.  Brooklyn ;  born  in  1828,  in  the  city  of 
Caracas,  South  America;  his  parents,  Michael  and  Catherine  O'Brien,  were  natives  of  Cork,  Ireland,  who 
first  located  in  New  York  City,  going  from  there  to  South  America;  while -they  prospered  in  Caracas,  the 
climate  was  killing  the  wife  and  mother,  causing  a  second  settlement  in  New  York,  where  the  family  for- 
tunes were  wrecked  in  the  panic  of  1837  ;  in  1838,  the  family  settled  on  a  farm  in  Luzerne  Co.,  Penn.,. 
where  the  parents  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  John  O'Brien  has  led  a  life  as  strange  as  his  birth- 
place; while  yet  in  his  cradle,  his  parents  were  driven  from  the  house  by  an  earthquake,  he  being  forgotten 
for  the  time  and  literally  rocked  by  nature's  hand ;  his  young  manhood  was  spent  on  the  canals  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland ;  in  1853,  he  came  West  and  settled  on  his  present  130-acre  farm  ;  here  he  replaced 
a  log  house  with  a  well-built  frame  one,  and,  in  1862,  built  a  substantial  basement  barn.  He  married,  in 
March,  1851,  Miss  Catherine  Kichardson,  of  Luzerne  Co.,  Penn.;  they  have  nine  living  children — Mary 
E.,  Joseph,  Johanna,  Margaret  A.,  Anastasia,  Eliza  J.,  Catherine,  Julius  Fi  and  Agnes ;  two  sons,  Daniel 
and  John  died  in  infancy.  The  entire  family  are  Roman  Catholics,  he  serving  on  the  Church  Committee 
from  1856  to  1876.  Is  a  Democrat  and  favors  greenbacks.  John  O'Brien  is  a  live  and  successful  farmer, 
yet  is  ever  mindful  of  the  teaching  :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

E.  H.  OISBORIV,  M.  D.,  Oregon ;  born  Jan.  14, 1830,  in  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio ;  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  Osborn,  both  New  England  people  ;  they  settled  in  1842,  on  a  farm  in  Porter,  Rock  Co. ;  the 
next  year,  E.  H.  spent  three  months  in  a  select  school  on  Rock  Prairie,  which  was  followed  by  a  three- 
years'  course  at  Milton  Seminary,  under  Prof  Bic'snell ;  was  for  nearly  a  year  prior  to  this  a  student  in 
the  old  Beloit  Seminary;  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  M.  N.  Barber,  M.  D.,  of  Racine,  Wis.;, 
attended  at  term  at  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  one  at  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  in  1852 ;  his  first  eighteen  months'  practice  was  in  Fulton,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. ; 
he  then  located  in  Belleville  where  he  practiced  twenty  years ;  the  Doctor  settled  in  Oregon  in  1874 ;  has 
practiced  since  with  the  exception  of  a  two  years'  rest.  Married  in  Belleville,  April,  1867,  Miss  Marion, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Fox,  of  Oregon;  they  have  two  children — Mary  G.  and  Charles  D. ;  a 
daughter,  Jessie  S.,  died  when  3  years  old.  The  Doctor  is  a  Republican,  and  a  member  of  Oregon  Lodge, 
A.,  P.  &  A.  M. 

O.  M.  PAIiMER,  of  Oregon  Village ;  was  born  in  the  town  of  Northeast,  Erie  Co.,  Penn,, 
Jan.  28,  1821 ;  has  been  a  lifelong  farmer;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  September,  1853  ;  spent  a  year  on  an 
unimproved  farm  on  Sec.  17,  Oregon  ;  and  a  year  later  bought  his  present  farm  of  160  acres,  Sec.  2 ;  70  acres 
were  broken,  and  a  claim  shanty  built  in  which  himself  and  family  lived  five  years.  In  1860,  Mr.  P. 
built  a  frame  farmhouse  24x28,  and  later  a  28x32  barn,  also  a  20x40  hot-house  ;  selling  his  farm  in  1 876,  he 
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removed  to  the  Pierce  farm,  and,  in  1878,  settled  in  Oregon  Village,  where  he  has  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
many  pleasant  homes ;  the  farm  is  still  his,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  buyer.  He  married  Miss  Hulda 
Hall,  in  her  native  town  of  Fairville,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  she  was  born  Sept.  23, 1821,  and  has  three 
children — Mary,  Cassius,  now  on  the  farm,  and  John,  a  resident  of  Minnesota.  The  daughter  married 
Cole  Kierstead,  who  died  in  January,  1875.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of 
Oregon,  of  which  he  was  class  leader  for  seventeen  years,  and  for  many  years  a  steward.  Is  a  Bepublican, 
and  was  Supervisor  in  1855  and  1871. 

A.  S.  PARISONS,  of  Oregon,  was  born  Oct.  12,  1833,  in  Moravia,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his 
father,  A.  G.  Parsons,  of  New  York,  married  Nancy  Thompson,  of  Maine.  In  1850,  the  family  settled  on 
Sec.  12,  town  of  Oregon,  beginning  in  a  log  house  on  a  then  new,  but  now,  improved  farm,  where  the 
father  still  lives,  aged  91,  while  his  aged  wife  is  now  an  invalid;  their  son,  Our  subject,  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter  of  his  father ;  spent  1856  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Monroe  Cd.,  Wis. ;  was  appointed 
Deputy  Sheriff  in  1861,  and  served  until  January,  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  Co.  P,  13th  W.  V.  I.,  as  a  re- 
cruit ;  was  with  A.  J.  Smith  up  the  Ked  Kiver,  and  in  the  fight  at  Pleasant  Hill,  where  the  33d  made  an 
heroic  record  guarding  the  Union  retreat,  and  afterward  at  the  three  days'  fight  at  Tupelo,  Miss.  ;  their 
hardest  service  was  in  the  forests  and  swamps  of  Missouri  pursuing  Price — one  cracker  per  day  for  each 
man,  and  many  of  them  barefooted;  after  guarding  a  thousand  rebels  to  St.  Louis,  they  went  to  Nashville 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  great  battle  which  destroyed  Hood's  army  ;  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  forts 
at  Mobile  added  fresh  palms  to  the  splendid  wreath  of  heroic  deeds  woven  by  the  33d.  Mr.  Parsons  well 
remembers  the  incidents  of  march,  siege  and  battle,  and  saw  his  last  service  on  the  150-mile  march  up  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  traversing  pine  swamps  for  a  distance  of  75  miles  without  seeing  a  house;  after  the 
discharge  of  the  33d  he  was  transferred  to  the  11th  W.  V.  I.,  and  kept  five  weeks  longer  in  service,  then 
returned  to  Oregon.  Aug.  31,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Louisa,  daughter  of  S.  S.  Johnson,  a  pioneer  of  1844 
in  Oregon ;  he  died  in  November,  1879.  Mr.  P.  settled  on  the  Johnson  farm,  of  100  acres,  in  1874 ;  he 
also  owns  23  acres  on  Sec.  12.  No  man  in  the  town  has  been  so  closely  identified  with  temperance 
work  ;  a  Good  Templar  in  good  standing  since  September,  1855,  he  has  held  all  the  offices  of  the  order, 
and  is  now  State  Deputy  ;  as  Lodge  Deputy,  this  is  his  seventh  year ;  he  has  also  been  a  leader  in  Sabbath 
school  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  have  seven  children — Mary  L.,  Hubert  A.,  Elmer  S.,  Charles  A., 
Laura  J.,  Ira  S.  and  Rena  B.  » 

J.  G.  PIERCE,  farmer.  Sees.  4,  5  and  3 ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  born  in  1836,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
son  of  John  and  Alvira  (ilyatte)  Pierce,  both  natives  of  New  York;  in  June,  1842,  the  family  settled  on 
a  wild,  new  farm  near  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  after  building,  breaking,  etc.,  exchanged  for  160  acres  of  the 
Pierce  farm  in  Oregon  ;  Mr.  P.  and  sons  did  good  work  here,  cleared  the  scatterina;  burr  oaks,  the  father 
owning  120  acres,  J.  G.  280,  Sylvester  120  and  Alfred  80  ;  there  were  nine  children — ^Mary  A.,  Sylvester, 
Orelia,  John  G.,  Jane,  Rebecca  and  Nancy;  were  born  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Melvinwas  born  and  died 
in  Rock  Co. ;  Alfred  was  born  in  Oregon.  No  family  in  Dane  Co.  suffered  equally  with  them  from  the 
tornado  of  May  23,  1878 ;  the  old  couple  and  Alfred  were  in  the  substantial,  well-framed  house  when  the 
storm  struck  them ;  the  son,  standing  in  the  door,  was  hurled  headlong  and  laid  senseless  as  the  house  rose 
bodily  from  its  foundations,  striking  the  ground  twice,  was  crushed  like  an  egg-shell  the  third  time  ;  Mr. 
P.  was  badly  injured,  three  ribs  and  his  right  leg  broken,  while  his  wife  caught  by  the  falling  timbers  and 
held  by  them  against  the  hot  stove,  where  she  lay  half  an  hour  mercifully  unconscious ;  she  was  finally 
taken  out  but  died  in  great  agony  June  7,  1878.  The  barn,  corn-crib,  400  bushels  of  oats  and  150  of  corn 
were  also  swept  away,  not  an  ear  of  the  corn  ever  being  seen.  Sylvester's  house  and  one  owned  by  J.  G. 
were  also  raised  from  their  foundations,  while  the  residence  of  the  latter  was  unroofed,  and  his  barns,  etc., 
totally  wrecked.  The  father  has  not  rebuilt  his  home,  but  lives  with  his  son.  J.  G.  Pierce,  married, 
in  1865,  Angeline  Woodward,  who  was  born  April  4,  1846,  in  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.  The  family  belong 
to  the  M.  E.  Church,  Oregon,  of  which  John  Pierce  was  steward  twenty -five  yeare.  All  Republicans  and 
non-offiee  seekers. 

S.  J.  PRATT,  Sees.  11,  12  and  2;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  born  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1821  ; 
son  of  Stephen' and  Anna  (Jones)  Pratt.  Stephen  Pratt,  born  Feb.  13,  1790,  is  now  the  oldest  person  in 
Oregon,  with  one  exception.  The  family  settled  in  Ohio  in  1837  ;  S.  J.  Pratt  came  to  Oregon  in  1844, 
and  bought  his  present  farm  of  200  acres  ;  bought  of  the  Government ;  burr  oak  openings ;  he  has,  by  his 
own  labor,  made  it  equal  to  any  prairie  farm ;  two  years'  work  among  his  pioneer  neighbors  earned  a  team 
some  implements,  etc. ;  he  then  built  a  log  house,  and,  in  1848,  married  Artimissa  Wolf,  who  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1853,  leaving  two  children — Isadore  L.  and  Charles  Wallace.  He  married  again  Catherine  L. 
Whipple,  who  died  in  November,  1874,  leaving  seven  children — Ned,  Addie,  Cora,  Edith,  Clifford  Nellie 
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and  Ralph,  who  met  an  accidental  death  in  1876.  The  present  Mrs.  Pratt  was  Julia  Olds ;  she  married 
William  Slater,  a  Wisconsin  calvaryman,  who  died  in  the  prison  pen  at  Andersonville,  leaving  two  children 
— Seymour,  and  Ella,  who  died  in  January,  1874.  The  mother  of  Mr.  P.  died  in  1847.  None  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Oregon  have  borne  greater  sorrows  than  he,  yet  sustained  by  a  manful  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, he  has  made  a  good  record. 

H.  B.  RICHARDIS,  grain  and  produce  dealer,  Oregon ;  born  in  the  town  of  Goshen, 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  July  11,  1816;  attended  school  and  worked  as  a  farmer  till  he  was  21,  then  went 
South  as  collector  for  a  company  dealing  in  clocks  ;  followed  this  three  years,  returned,  and  farmed  two 
years,  then  clerked  seven  years,  and,  in  1852,  began  mercantile  business  in  Litchfield  ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1856,  clerked  a  short  time  in  Footville,'  then  farmed  it,  speculated,  and  did  Justice  business  until  his 
settlement  in  Oregon,  Nov.  1,  1865  ;  worked  a  year  in  the  depot  here,  then  formed  a  partnership  with  B. 
A.  Foot,  who  built  the  Oregon  warehouse,  which  Mr.  R.  bought  three  years  later,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
firm  of  E.  A.  Foot  &  Co. ;  up  to  1879,  he  dealt  extensively  in  grain,  now  renting  the  warehouse.  Squire 
Richards  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  village  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  has  done  most  of  the 
Justice  business.  Is  a  Republican.  He  married,  in  her  native  town,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Miss  S.  A. 
Phelps ;  they  had  two  daughters — Anna  E.  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Cronk)  and  Fannie  A.,  who  died  in  Footville, 
aged  19.  The  Squire  has  a  pleasant  home  in  the  village,  owning  17  acres  adjoining,  where  he  farms  on  a 
limited  scale. 

JEjRSi  RICHARDS,  of  Lovejoy  &  Richards,  lumber  dealers,  Oregon;  born  in  Exeter,  Penob- 
scot Co.,  Me.,  in  1826,  passing  his  school  days  there  ;  he  attained  ,his  majority,  and  went  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  after  four  years,  to  Tallahassee,  Pla. ;  seven  years  later  he  went  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  was 
there  at  the  stormy  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  ;  was  in  the  lumber  business  during  these  fourteen  years  ; 
returning  to  Maine,  he  spent  a  year,  and,  in  1863,  came  West,;  began  lumber  business  at  Lyons,  Iowa ; 
thence  to  Dixon,  111. ;  thence  to  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  where  he  did  business  on  his  own  account ;  again 
going  South,  he  built  saw-mills  at  Cedar  Keys,  Fla.,  and  was  employed  by  the  same  firm  to  found  a  lumber 
yard  at  Galveston,  Tex. ;  yellow  Jack,  not  war,  drove  him  North  a  second  time,  after  a  dangerous  attack 
of  the  fever ;  recruiting  his  health  in  the  pure  bracing  air  of  old  Maine,  he  again,  and  finally,  came  West ; 
spent  1869  in  Lyons,  Iowa,  and,  in  1870,  formed  the  partnership  with  A.  P.  Lovejoy,  a  native  of  Maine, 
and  a  resident  of  Janesville.  Mr.  R.  has  since  resided  here,  having  the  only  lumber-yard  in  town  ;  a  very 
complete  stock  of  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  pickets,  moldings,  etc. ;  the  firm  have  a 
similar  stock  at  Brooklyn,  Green  Co:,  and  at  Baraboo,  where  his  only  son  is  in  charge.  Mr.  Richards 
married,  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1850,  Miss  Mary  E.  Hartt,  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  they  lost  two  daugh- 
ters, one  in  infancy,  and  one  aged  8  years ;  the  only  living  son,  Walter  C,  was  born  Aug.  31,  1858,  near 
Tallahassee,  Fla.     Mr.  B.  is  a  Republican,  and  a  member  of  Oregon  Lodge,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M. 

G  ARRIiTT  RUNE  Y,  farmer.  Sees.  24  and  23  ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  is  a  son  of  the  first  settler  of 
Oregon  Township,  viz.,  Bartley  Runey,  who  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1795  ;  he  married  in  his  and  her 
native  State,  Margaret  Garnett ;  they  settled  in  Ohio  in  1824.  Garrett  Runey  was  born  in  Preble',  Clin- 
ton Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  10,  1832  ;  in  March,  1841,  Mr.  Runey  left  La  Porte  Co.,  Ind.,  with  team  and  covered 
wagon,  and  reached  Janesville,  Wis.,  April  8 ;  early  in  the  spring  of  1842,  he  made  the  first  claim, 
built  the  first  house  and  became  the  first  permanent  white  settler  of  what  is  now  Oregon  ;  the  log  house 
was  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Sec.  24,  and  did  good  service  till  the  spring  of  1843,  when  part  of  the 
present  frame  house  was  built ;  this  was  the  Pioneers'  Hotel,  and  in  it  the  first  religious  service  was  held. 
Thirty-eight  years  ago,  the  nearest  house  was  that  of  William  Quivey,  in  Fitchburg.  Mr.  Runey  was 
accidentally  killed  in  September,  1846,  by  the  overturning  of  his  wagon,  on  a  steep  hill  three  miles  south 
of  Madison ;  he  left  a  wife  and  nine  children — Susan  (Mrs.  P.  Russell),  Eliza  (Mrs.  S.  Hutson),  Jane 
(Mrs.  D.  Anthoney),  Reason,  Mary  (Mrs.  J.  Fox),  Catherine  (Mrs.  L.  Hanan),  Garrett,  Mervin  and  Clara 
(Mrs.  George  Tarrant).  Mrs.  Runey,  Reason  and  Mervin,  all  died  on  the  old  homestead  of  168  acres, 
now  owned  by  Garrett.  He  married  Maria  Costleman,  born  May  20,  1832,  in  JeflFerson  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they 
have  had  six  children — Joseph  B.,  Frank  (deceased),  Helen  A.  (deceased),  Willis  B.,  Clarence  E.  and 
Clara  B.  (twins)  ;  all  were  horn  on  this  first  improved  farm ;  240  acres  were  first  claimed,  but  Mr.  R.  had 
paid  for  only  120  at  his  death,  the  son  adding  48  acres,  and  has  rebuilt  the  house,  erected  the  barn,  etc. 
Mr.  R.  is  a  Republican,  and  a  member  of  the  U.  B.  Church  of  Rutland ;  his  father  was  a  Democrat. 

CROYDEN  SARGEAXT,  farmer,  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Brooklyn;  born  Jan.  27, 1821,  in  Ches- 
terfield, N.  H. ;  attended  the  common  schools,  the  old  Chesterfield  Academy,  and  a  review  course  at  the 
M.  E.  Seminary  at  Newburg,  Vt. ;  began  at  18  and  taught  five  terms  in  New  England ;  came  West  in 
1843,  and  paid  almost  his  last  dollar  for  40  acres  of  his  present  farm ;  teaching  Freeport,  Dl.,  with  just 
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60  cents,  he  obtained  a  school  near  Cedarville ;  afterward  taught  at  Evansville  and  Wiota,  and  several 
winter  terms  after  his  permanent  settlement  on  the  farm  in  1845 ;  has  taught  in  all,  twenty  terms.  Sept. 
22,  1846,  he  married,  in  Sutton,  Vt.,  Miss  Lucy  W.  Hutchinson,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  they  began  on 
the  homestead  in  a  small  log  house,  and,,  as  their  only  capital  was  youth  and  health,  saw  what  would  now 
be  termed  hardships;  in  1852,  they  removed  to  an  adjoining  40,  which  he  bought,  and  lived  in  a  long, 
low,  rickety  frame  house  until  the  present  tasteful  residence  was  built,  in  1866  ;  Mr.  Sargeant  has  220 
acres,  with  good  barns,  stables,  etc. — 125  acres  under  cultivation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sargeant  have  had  four 
children — William  E.,  Amy  J.  (deceased),  Grace  A.  and  Charles  H.  Mr.  Sargeant  is  liberal  in  politics 
and  religion,  being  governed  by  reason,  not  prejudice;  he  was  one  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  Rome 
Precinct  in  1845,  and  once  after  the  organization  of  Oregon  Township ;  was  also  Town  Superintendent 
under  that  system. 

E.  R.  SHEPHERD,  merchant,  Oregon ;  born  in  the  town  of  De  Ruyter,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  28,  1843;  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  bred  to  mercantile  life;  while  yet  a  student,  he  enlisted, 
July  28,  1861,  in  the  3d  N.  Y.  V.  C;  spent  the  first  year  in  Virginia,  and  fought  at  Ball's  BluflF;  was 
also  in  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  engaged  at  Marysville  and  Winchester ;  transported  to  North 
Carolina,  the  regiment  spent  two  years  in  raiding  over  the  State ;  Mr.  Shepherd  re-enlisted  at  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  but  was  finally  sent  to  join  Gen.  Butler  at  Petersburg;  re- 
turning from  the  thirteen-days  raid  under  Gen.  Wilson,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  largely  superior  force, 
and,  after  the  desperate  fight  at  Reem's  Station,  were  driven  back  to  the  Yellow  Tavern ;  the  regiment 
took  an  active  part  in  the  cavalry  battle  at  Mountain  Hill,  July  31,  1864,  and  in  many  others  on  the 
Weldon  Railroad  and  James  River,  sometimes  mounted  and  at  others  on  foot ;  a  narrow  escape  from  capt- 
ure was  one  of  his  adventures  after  the  explosion  of  Ft.  Hell,  they  being  deserted  by  the  11th  P.  V.  I. ; 
Mr.  Shepherd  was  Orderly  Sergeant  two  years,  and  commanded  his  company  three  months ;  was  mustered 
out  July  25,  1865;  returned  to  his  native  State  and  settled  in  Oregon  Oct.  12,  1867  ;  clerked  two  years 
for  J.  W.  Scoville;  spent  1870  in  the  State  of  New  York;  again  came  to  Wisconsin,  and,  after  a  year's 
work  for  Scoville,  began  business  with  Charles  Bunker;  since  the  spring  of  1873,  he  has  conducted  busi- 
ness alone,  carrying  a  general  stock  of  everything  except  boots  and  shoes.  He  married,  in  Oregon,  Oct. 
12,  1869,  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Page,  a  native  of  Vermont;  they  have  four  children — Jessie  M.,  Frankie, 
Florence  and  Fred  (twins).  Mr.  Shepherd  is  a  Republican;  was  Town  Treasurer  in  1871,  and  the  pres- 
ent year ;  is  a  member,  with  his  wife,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  also  a  member  of  Oregon  Lodge,  151, 
A.,  F.  &  A.  M. 

SAlIUEIi  SHEPARD,  farmer,  Sec.' 18;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  April  25,  1814,  in  Byron, 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  parents,  William  and  Mary  (Hill)  Shepard,  were  farmers  and  New  England  peo- 
ple; in  1846,  Mr.  Shepard  visited  Badgerton,  coming  from  Milwaukee  to  Mukwonago,  Johnstown,  Mt. 
Zion,  Janesville,  Cooksville,  etc.,  to  Madison,  where  he  found  a  store  or  two  and  a  hotel — a  party  of 
six  making  the  entire  trip  on  foot ;  they  followed  an  Indian  trail  to  what  is  now  Storytown,  spent  a  night 
with  old  Capt.  McFadden,  and  on  their  return  Mr.  Shepard  claimed  120  acres,  which  he  entered  at  the 
Milwaukee  Land  Office ;  in  June,  1847,  he  brought  out  his  family.  Mr.  Shepard  was  the  first  shoemaker 
in  Oregon,  working  ten  or  twelve  years  in  a  14x16  log  house,  one  story,  with  "  shake  roof;  "  "  nretty 
shaky,  too,"  as  the  gray-haired  pioneer  now  says ;  ox  teams,  Indians  and  log  houses  were  then  as  common 
as  high  taxes,  "  style  "  and  jealousy  now  are ;  after  many  happy  years  in  the  old  log  house,  Mr.  Shepard 
huilt  his  present  substantial  brick  in  1857.  His  wife  was  formerly  Hannah  Story,  born  Oct.  8,  1817,  in 
Staflfbrd,  Genesee  Co.,  and  married  in  Batavia  in  1837 ;  they  have  two  children — Omer  S.,  born  Nov.  26, 
1842;  and  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  J.  C  Trotter),  born  Feb.  12,  1845,  in  Byron,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Shepard  now 
has  77  acres,  0.  S.  has  127,  and  Mr.  Trotter  100,  all  on  Sees.  17  and  18.  Father  and  son  are  Repub- 
licans, each  having  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Board  five  or  more  years;  Mr.  Shepard  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Storytown  Baptist  Church,  of  which  his  family  are  members. 

E.  D.  SHOLTS,  farmer.  Sec.  24;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  Aug.  10, '1821,  in  Yates  Co.,  N:  Y.; 
his  father  died  in  1840,  and  in  1846  the  mother  and  four  children  came  West,  Mr.  Sholts  buying  80  acres, 
of  which  72  are  a  part  of  his  present  104-acre  farm ;  he  also  owns  80  acres  io  Town  of  Rutland ;  his 
first  log  house,  built  with  shake  roof  covered  with  sods,  was  so  leaky  as  to  cause  tubs,  pans,  etc.,  to  be 
placed  on  the  beds  during  heavy  rains,  and  they  were  quite  apt  to  be  filled.  His  first  breaking  was  a  blun- 
der, as  he  broke  on  the  corners  where  four  "forties"  joined,  and  of  these  only  one  was  his;  still,  Mr. 
Sholts  has  made  the  best  of  progress,  having  good  buildings  and  a  pleasant  home,  and  now  receives  in- 
stead of  paying  interest.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1844,  he  married,  in  her  native  county  (Lake  Co.,  Ohio), 
Miss  A.  Searles;  they  have  three  children — William  A.,  Hannah  E.  and  Charles  Sumner;    the  parents 
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belong  to  the  U.  B.  Church  of  Kutland,  and  were  among  the  eight  founders  of  it ;  Mr.  Stolts  has 
been  a  Trustee  for  many  years;  be  is  a  Eepublican,  and  was  a  Whig;  was  also  one  of  the  first  farmers  to 
insure  in  the  Madison  Mutual. 

H.  S.  SMITH,  farmer,  Sec.  25]  P.  0.  Brooklyn;  was  born  in  1806  ia  Orange  Co.,  Vt.;  his 
early  life  was  spent  in  Onondaga,  Monroe  and  Yates  Cos.,  N.  Y.;  he  married  in  the  former  county  Miss 
Irena  Wright,  of  Bennington,  Vt.;  she  died  Oct.  3,  1842,  leaving  two  daughters,  Elfie  and  Louisa;  the 
second  marriage,  with  Miss  Phoebe  Walford,  was  in  her  native  county  (Yate's);  two  years  later,  he  came 
West  and  bought  80  acres  of  his  present  farm;  in  the  fall  of  1847,  he  brought  out  his  wife  and  four 
children,  up  the  lakes  to  Milwaukee,  thence  with  ox  team  to  Oregon  ;  of  the  80,  only  7  were  improved, 
and  on  this  was  a  double-log  house;  "double,"  says  Mrs.  S.,  "because  the  Welshman  who  first  lived  in  it 
shared  it  with  his  pigs;"  it  was  roofed  with  shakes,  and  she  spent  many  homesick  hours  in  those 
cramped  quarters  ;  during  one  fortnight,  she  saw  none  but  her  own  family  ;  Mr.  S.  began  poor  and  worked 
hard  ;  the  result  is  a  splendid  320-acre  farm,  with  good  buildings  ;  his  frame  house  was  one  of  the  first 
built  in  Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  have  five  children — Elizabeth  (Mrs.  And.  Bennett),  Henry  S.,  Thurlow 
T.,  Edward  B.  and  J.  P.;  Louisa  died  in  October,  1862  (wife  of  Hy.  Parker) ;  Elfie  is  Mrs.  L.  Nourse,  of 
Iowa ;  the  three  youngest  are  Badger  born  ;  of  the  others,  Elizabeth  was  born  in  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
Henry  in  Ontario  Co.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  old-time  Yankee  Whig  and  Kepublican  ;  was  Chairman  of  Oregon 
two  or  three  years,  also  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  office  is  now  held  by  his  eldest  son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
are  members  of  the  Rutland  U.  B.  Church. 

WIIiljIAM  SOI>EN,  wagon  and  carriage  maker,  Oregon ;  born  in  the  town  of  Butternuts, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1837 ;  came  to  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  with  his  parents,  in  1845  ;  was  on  his  father'sfarm 
eleven  years ;  began  as  apprentice  to  a  wagon-maker  in  Fulton,  was  six  months  in  Madisoji,  and  finished 
under  William  Bedford,  in  Oregon;  soon  after  went  to  Edgerton,  thence  to  Stoughton.  He  enlisted  in 
the  1st  W.  V.  I.  for  three  months,. served  out  his  time,  and  in  Oregon,  July,  1862,  enlisted  in  the  23d 
W.  V.  I.;  served  three  years  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Missouri ;  was  in  the 
battle  at  Arkansas  Post  and  through  the  Vicksburg  campaign ;  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Sabine  Cross 
Roads,  and  held  fourteen  months  at  Camp  Ford,  Texas ;  was  released  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war ; 
returned  to  Wisconsin  ;  lived  at  diflFerent  times  in  Oregon  ;  was  six  years  on  his  father's  farm,  and  settled 
in  Oregon  in  the  spring  of  1880  ;  has  bought  property  and  means  to  stay.  He  married,  in  Oregon,  Hattie 
L.  Hayes,  born  in  1841,  in  Indiana,  and  a  resident  of  Oregon  since  1845 ;  they  have  four  children — 
Lora,  Minnie,  Willie  and  Freddy ;  the  eldest  was  born  in  Edgerton,  Minnie  in  Oregon,  Willie  in  Evans- 
ville,  and  the  youngest  in  Porter,  Rock  Co.  Mr.  Soden  is  a  Republican,  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  of  the  Oregon  Lodge,  A.,  F.  ^  A.  M. 

M.  W.  TEKWILiLJGER,  of  Terwilliger  &  Lindsay ;  born  in  Chenango,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  3,  1845  ;  his  parents,  James  and  Emmeline  Terwilliger,  came  to  Wisconsin  the  next  May  ;  he  resided 
on  his  father's  farm  in  Fitchburg  and  attended  district  schools,  until  he  entered  the  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity ;  after  two  years  of  study  here,  he  spent  part  of  1866  in  Conover,  Iowa ;  returned  and  took  a 
course  in  the  Northwestern  Business  College,  Madison ;  clerked  eighteen  months  in  Madison,  taught  one 
term  of  school  in  Blooming  Grove,  and  one  in  Fitchburg.  He  was  married  in  May,  1869,  to  Miss  Lucy 
M.,  daughter  of  E.  J.  Boies,  of  the  Empire  State.  He  taught  two  terms  after  this ;  in  1872,  he  began 
business  with  his  brother-in-law,  J.  J.  Lindsay  ;  the  first  year  they  did  business  in  the  old  butcher-shop, 
which  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  store ;  these  gentlemen  carry  a  very  complete  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise; also  rent  a  warehouse,  and  deal  in  stock  and  produce  ;  have  been  express  agents  for  Oregon  since 
1872.  Mr.  Terwilliger  is  a  Republican  and  a  Freemason.  He  has  three  children — Arthur,  Mabel  and 
an  infant. 

E.  P.  TRACY,  of  Tracy  &  Comstock,  merchants,  Oregon ;  was  born  in  the  manufacturing  vil- 
lage of  Johnson,  Vt.;  was  educated  there,  and  was  for  twelve  years  in  a  woolen-factory.  He  married,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  11,  1869,  Miss  Julia  E.  Page;  she  was  born  in  Waterville,  Vt.,  educated  in  the 
Johnson  State  Normal  School,  taught  in  her  native  State,  in  Magnolia,  Iowa,  and,  in  1868-69,  in  the  vil- 
lage school  of  Oregon  ;  they  have  four  children — Bertrand  P.,  Edwin  S.,  Maud  E.  and  an  infant  son 
Both  are  supporters  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Mr.  Tracy  is  a  Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
Lodges,  A.,  F:  &  A.  M.  and  A.  0.  U.  W. 

JACOB  WARXEB,  farmer,  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  Sept.  22,  1822,  in  Wurfcemberg; 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Warner,  an  M.  E.  preacher,  was  once  brought  before  the  King  of  Wurtemberg, 
to  answer  for  some  of  his  liberal,  religious  and  political  ideas,  and  brought  his  family  to  America  in  1832, 
locating  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn.,  where  his  wife  died  ;  he  came  West  in  1846,  and  is  well  remembered  as 
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a  U.  B.  preacher ;  he  died  in  South  Chicago  in  1870.  His  son  and  namesake  grew  to  a  healthy,  rugged 
manhood  in  the  pine  woods  of  Pennsylvania.  Married  in  August,  1845,  Mary  Werlioh  ;  they  soon  came 
West,  remaining  from  September  until  January,  near  Chicago,  where  Mr.  W.  neglected  some  splendid 
offers  of  city  property ;  in  January,  1846,  Mr.  W.  and  wife,  and  Thomas  Bethel  and  wife,  came  to  Oregon. 
Mr.  W.  claiming  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec.  19  ;  part  of  the  summer  of  1846  was  spent  in  a  floorless, 
doorless  and  windowless  shanty,  on  Sec.  19 ;  here  their  eldest  was  rocked  in  a  trough  hewed  out,  and 
placed  on  rude  rockers  by  his  father;  while  he  worked  day  and  night  for  some  time  in  the  old  Dayton 
saw-mill,  walking  home  seven  miles  on  Saturday  night ;  the  liberality  (and  meal  bin)  of  Daniel  Hess  sup- 
plied him  with  his  only  food,  while  he  split  thousands  of  rails  in  "  Fisher's  Valley ;  "  he  spent  two  years 
on  Sec.  18  (present  farm  of  0.  S.  Shepard)  and  then  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  125  acres  ;  here  he 
split  thousands  of  rails  by  moonlight ;  in  short,  his  early  experiences  here  were  one  long  struggle  with  pov- 
erty and  sickness ;  still  he  succeeded,  now  having  a  splendid  home  farm,  with  excellent  buildings ;  40  acres 
in  Montrose,  and  20  on  Sec.  19,  Oregon  ;  has  also  helped  his  children  most  liberally.  Mrs.  Warner  died 
Jan.  20,  1879,  leaving  eight  children — William,  Samuel  Gr.,  Alma,  Mary  J.,  Louisa  (Mrs.  T.  Algard,  died 
July  20,  1880),  John  F.,  Josephine  S.  and  Emily  M.,  all  born  in  Oregon  Township  ;  the  eldest,  James, 
•died  when  19.  "  Jake  "  Warner,  as  he  is  familiarly  called  by  his  old  neighbors,  is  a  substantial  type  of 
Dane  County's  successful  men  ;  is  a  Bepublican  and  a  member  of  the  U.  B.  Church.  s^ 

S.  G.  WARNER,  of  Case  &  Warner,  Oregon ;  was  born  July  21,  1851  (see  sketch  of  Jacob 
Warner)  ;  he  attended  the  schools  of  Oregon,  and  a  course  at  Evansville  Seminary ;  taught  three  terms 
in  District  No.  2  (Flemmings)  and  one  in  the  Fox  District,  Montrose ;  this  and  his  work  on  his  pioneer 
father's  farm  occupied  his  time  until  September,  1879,  when  he  bought  out  the  interest  of  0.  M.  Case, 
thus  constituting  the  present  firm.  Mr.  W.  is  a  Republican.  The  firm  carry  a  complete  general  stock, 
including  dry  goods,  groceries,  crockery,  glass  and  woodenware,  hats  and  caps,  notions,  etc.,  etc.  These 
gentlemen  were  among  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  of  May  29,  1880,  losing  half  their  goods,  causing  them  to 
locate  in  the  building  of  Charles  Powers. 

CHARIiE$$  WATERMAN,  Oregon ;  bom  Oct.  13,  1822,  in  Orleans  Co.,  Vt. ;  afterward 
resided  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Windsor  Looks,  Conn.,  where  he  was  in  business.  Mr.  W.  came  to 
Oregon  in  1849,  and  in  May  bought  his  present  farm  of  200  acres.  The  first  survey  for  a  village  plat  was 
in  March,  185-,  under  his  direction  and  on  part  of  his  land  ;  in  1858,  he  opened,  and  for  two  years,  kept 
the  Oregon  Exchange  Hotel;  in  1860  and  1861,  was  in  mercantile  business;  in  1862  and  1863,  was  a 
contractor  in  grading  the  C.  &  N.-W.  R.  R.,  from  Oregon  to  Madison.  Began  the  livery  business  in 
June,  1374,  and  continued,  until  Aug.  2, 1880,  when  he  sold  to  Powers  &  Fisher.  Mr.  W.  has  improved 
his  farm  and  built  a  pleasant  home  in  the  village.  He  married  in  Munson,  Mass.  (her  native  place).  Miss 
Alvina  E.  Chaffee.  In  politics,  Mr.  Waterman  is  a  Democrat ;  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Collector, 
and  was  six  years  Deputy  Sheriff. 

E.  B.  WHITMORE,  farmer,  Sees.  14  and  11 ;  P.  O.  Oregon ;  born  Nov.  1,  1835,  in  Eden, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  his  father,  Seth  Whitmore,  a  stone-mason  and  farmer,  removed  twelve  years  later  to 
Tioga  Co.,  Penn. ;  here  E.  B.  lived  until  1854,  when  he  located  in  Waushara  Co.,  Wis. ;  afterward  lived 
in  Adams  County,  and  frem  there  came  to  Oregon  in  1858  ;  settled  on  his  present  farm  of  160  acres  in 
1859.  Enlisted  in  September,  1861,  in  Co.  B,  11th  W.  V.  I. ;  saw  service  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Texas ;  was  in  the  battles  preceding,  and  through  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg ;  also  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  at  Mobile,  where  he  received  his  honorable  discharge 
after  a  most  eventfiil  military  service  of  just  four  years  ;  has  since  resided  on  his  farm,  on  which  he  has 
built  a  substantial  farmhouse,  etc.  He  married  on  the  day  of  Gren.  Grant's  first  inauguration,  March  4, 
1869,  Miss  Jennie  Burnett;  she  was  born  in  Chardon,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio;  her  step-father  and  her  mother 
moved  to  Stoughton,  Wis.,  in  1859,  and  still  reside  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitmore  have  two  children — 
Nellie  D.  and  Grace.     Mr.  W.  is  a  Republican. 

ABRAM  WIIiLIAMSON,  farmer,  Sees.  7  and  8 ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  born  Deo.  8,  1818,  in 
Union  Co.,  Penn. ;  five  years  later,  his  parents  settled  in  Lycoming  Co.,  Penn.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood, 
farming  and  lumbering;  his  father,  assisted  by  the  sons,  operated  a  saw-mill  twenty-five  years  ;  in  1854, 
Abram  with  a  brother  bought  a  steam  saw-mill,  which  afterward  burned ;  he  then  associated  in  business 
with  one  J.  Metzgar,  they  owning  and  running  a  steam  shingle-mill,  until  he  came  West  in  1869  ;  Mr.  W. 
bought  200  acres  ;  on  this  he  has  built  a  large  and  tasteful  frame  farmhouse  and  substantial  barns,  etc., 
his  only  son,  having  nearly  duplicated  them  in  forming  a  separate  establishment  on  the  homestead.  Mr. 
Williamson  married  in  Lycoming  (her  native  county)  Miss  Mary  Emory;  they  have  two  children — Sarah 
A.  and  John  S. ;  both  born  in  Lycoming  County,  where  the  daughter  married  A.  M.  Tincher,  of  that 
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county ;  they  are  with  the  old  couple.  John  S.  married,  in  her  native  town  of  Oregon,  Miss  Phebe  J. 
Bethel  ;  they  have  two  children — Laura  J.  and  Cora  Belle.  The  younger  men  now  manage  the  farm,  to 
which  has  been  added  20  acres  on  Sec.  19.     These  gentlemen  are  all  Eepublicans. 

MANIJEI^  WOIiFE,  Oregon;  was  born  in  New  Market,  Upper  Canada,  in  March,  1826; 
ten  years  later,  his  parents  removed  to  Bichland  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  attended  and  afterward  taught  school ; 
coming  to  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  in  the  fall  of  1846,  he  taught  a  winter  school  on  Sugar  Creek  Prairie. 
Mr.  Wolf  bought  40  acres  of  his  present  Oregon  farm  in  the  spring  of  1847,  himself  and  parents  begin- 
ning here  in  a  log  house.  He  also  taught  in  the  town  of  Union,  Eock  Co.,  where  he  marrifid  Miss  Emma 
Gifford  ;  she  was  born  and  educated  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  her  parents  first  tried  Western  life  in  Illinois, 
where  she  taught  two  terms  of  school ;  they  settled  in  Union,  Bock  Co.,  in  1848,  where  she  continued 
teaching.  In  place  of  the  40  acres  and  the  log  house,  Mr.  W.  now  has  a  well-improved  farm  of  244  acres, 
on  which  he  lived  until  1867,  when  he  located,  and  has  since  resided,  in  the  village,  continuing  the  active 
management  of  the  farm.  He  is  a  Bepublioan ;  was  Chairman  of  Oregon ;  Town  Clerk  six  or  seven 
years  ;  Town  Treasurer  in  1878-79,  and  was  elected,  as  he  says,  for  the  last  time  as  Chairman  in  the 
spring  of  1880.  Mr.  W.  is  a  member,  and  the  present  Treasurer,  of  Oregon  Lodge,  No.  151,  A.,  F.  & 
A.  M.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  have  ten  living  children — Clarence  H.,  Charles  S.,  Jennie,  Frank  P.,  MayB., 
Josie  C,  Carrie  B.,  Hattie  A.,  Harold  G.  and  Percy  W.,  all  born  in  Oregon  Township,  as  was  Fred  M., 
who  died  in  infancy. 
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liEWIS  li.  ADAMS,  farmer,  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  Stoner's  Prairie;  born  July  27,  1823,  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pean. ;  his  parents,  John  and  Eliza  L.  (Davis)  Adams  ;  removed  two  years  later  to  Ontario  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  whence  he  came  West  in  May,  1847  ;  spent  some  time  looking  over  the  country,  footing  it  to  Bar- 
aboo ;  Ry  W.  Salisbury  showed  him  his  present  farm  ;  Mr.  A.  at  once  entering  120  acres  where  his  build- 
ings now  stand  ;  this  paid  for,  his  only  remaining  capital  was  health  and  pluck;  that  winter,  he  fenced 40 
acres,  and  out  the  logs  for  a  house,  finished  in  1848.  Married,  June  29,  1^48,  Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter 
of  R.  D.  Salisbury,  and  a  native  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  born  Aug.  8,  1830.  In  November,  1848,  they 
began  life  in  the  log  house,  which  (with  some  repairs)  still  stands  under  the  shadow  of  the  large  and  well- 
bmilt  two-story  frame  farmhouse,  which  supplants  it  as  the  family  home  ;  twenty  years  and  four  days  were 
spent  in  the  log-house,  and  during  that  time  the  best  of  work  was  done,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  240-acre 
farm,  improved  and  well  cultivated,  the  substantial  buildings,  fruitful  orchards,  etc.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams 
have  nine  children — Mary  L.  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Henry,  of  Nebraska),  L.  LlewUyn,  Kussel  D.,  Elon  A.,  Winni- 
fred,  Cora  E.,  E.  May,  Arthur  A.  and  Charles  F.  Death  has  nevei-  invaded  this  blest  home  circle.  Mr. 
A.  is  a  Republican,  and  has  been  thrice  a  Supervisor,  though  never  an  office-seeker. 

niCHAEIi  BARRY,  farmer,  Sec.  28  ;  P.  0.  Oregon ;  born  in  1812  in  the  Parish  of  Ahada, 
County  of  Cork,  Ireland  ;  came  in  1834  to  America,  locating  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  began  a  labor- 
ing man,  clearing  timber  by  the  job,  finally  becoming  the  owner  of  a  small  farm.  Married  Mary  Barry,  of 
Cappagliwhite,  County  Tipperary ;  they  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  Mr.  B.  entering  80  acres  of  his  present 
farm,  built^  shanty  of  logs  and  lumber,  and  began  the  work  which  has  given  him  a  280-acre  farm,  with 
substantial  buildings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  have  ten  children — Phillip,  Patrick,  Garrett,  Mary  (Mrs.  James 
Whalen),  Abigail  (Mrs.  0.  O'Brien),  John,  Catherine,  Bridget,  Teresa  and  Thomas  F. ;  the  four  youngest 
are  at  home  ;  the  eldest,  born  in  New  York,  was  Clerk  of  Dane  Co.  The  family  are  Catholics,  and  Indepen- 
dent in  politics. 

R.  C.  BENXETT,  farmer.  Sec.  34 ;  P.  O.  Oregon ;  is  a  son  of  H.  R.  Bennett,  who  was  born 
1819,  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Fitohburg  in  1846,  entering  160  acres  on  See.  31,  which  he  soon 
traded  for  80  of  the  present  homestead,  afterward  buying  the  80  on  which  are  the  buildiiigs.  In  October, 
1846,  Thomas  Gilbert,  wife  and  six  children  left  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Oregon, 
bought  80  acres  on  Sec.  6,  and  built  a  log  house,  where  his  daughter,  H.  R.,  and  Mr.  Bennett  were  mar- 
ried, Feb.  29,  1848 ;  she  was  born  in  Ontario  Co.  in  1829  ;  they  began  life  in  a  log  house,  standing  a  few 
yards  north  of  the  present  house,  the  upright  part  of  which  was  built  by  Mr.  B.  prior  to  his  death,  Oct. 
7  1854 ;  his  only  son  and  child,  born  here  in  1852,  has  since  cleared  about  80  acres,  and  made  substan- 
tial improvements.  He  married,  in  Union,  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  Ida,  daughter  of  Norman  Hough,  of  Evans-' 
ville  ;  they  have  two  children — Claudia  and  Maudie,  both  born  on  the  old  homestead.  He  is  a  Repub- 
lican, and  the  entire  family  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Alive  to  progress,  he  has  now  four  young 
Hambletpnian  horses  ;  his  father  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  Three  generations  his  mother's 
ancestors  were  warriors.  Thomas  Gilbert  was  a  Revolutionary  hero,  his  son  and  her  father  was  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  her  brother,  Thomas,  was  shot  dead  at  the  close  of  the  last  fight  of  the  war  of  secession,  at 
Spanish  Fort,  March  27,  1865 ;  he  had  gone  safely  through  the  mighty  struggle  of  four  years,  only  to  die 
thus  •  his  brother,  James  Gilbert,  was  Lieutenant  of  the  same  Company,  B,  8th  W.  V.  I. 

W.  D.  BIRD,  Sec.  2 ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  born  Feb.  2, 1821,  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  son  of  Zenas 
and  Tabitha  Bird ;  his  mother's  father  was  a  nephew  of,  and  a  soldier  under.  Gen.  Burgoyne.  Mr.  Bird, 
with  his  mother,  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  left  New  York  for  the  West  in  the  fall  of  1836,  and  came  with 
team,  reaching  Milwaukee  in  December,  1836  ;  spent  the  winter  there,  and  made  his  first  visit  to  Dane  Co. 
in  April,  1837.  The  present  site  of  jyiadison  was  then  in  a  state  of  nature.  In  July,  1837,  he  made  a 
second  trip,  and  at  once  began  work  on  the  capitol  building.  He  afterward  worked  as  engineer  in  a  steam 
saw-mill,  and,  in  1839,  bought  and  settled  upon  an  80  on  Sec.  35,  town  of  Madison,  and  was  the  first 
settler  south  of  the  settlement.  Has  resided  in  Madison  and  Fitchburg  Townships  since  this  time  as  a 
farmer.  Mr.  Bird  is  a  Democrat ;  was  formerly  one  of  the  County  Supervisors ;  was  Chairman  of  the 
town  of  Madison  one  term ;  Chairman  of  Fitchburg  several  terms,  and  has  held  various  minor  positions  . 
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is  now  Treasurer.  He  married,  on  the  old  "  Seventy-Six,"  or  Dr.  Jacob's  farm,  in  January,  1843,  Miss 
Lucetta  Chillson,  born  in  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y.,  but  a  resident  of  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  from  her  6th  year  to 
1841,  when  her  people  settled  in  Dane  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  have  five  children — Horatio,  De  Monoey, 
Henry  Clay,  Helen  and  Mary,  all  born  in  Dane  Co.  Mr.  B.  served  two  years  and  twenty-two  days  in  the 
1st  W.  V.  H.  A.,  and  was  honorably  discharged  on  account  of  disability  in  September,  1864. 

BEIVJAIIIN  F.  BROWX  (deceased) ;  born  in  Virginia,  Feb.  14,  1817 ;  his  parents,  John 
and  Sarah  (Wright)  Brown,  settled  in  his  boyhood  in  Southern  Indiana,  going  thence  to  La  Porte  Co., 
Ind.,  where  he  married,  Oct.  1,  1857,  Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Kress ;  she  was  born  in  Troy,  Bradford  Co., 
Penn.,  and  a  daughter  of  George  and  Charlotte  (Baldwin)  Kress.  In  1858,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
located  in  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa,  and  later,  in  Independence,  Iowa.  In  1860,  they  came  to  Dane  Co., 
and  boughtt  he  homestead  on  which  he  died.  Mr.  B.  did  good  work  here  as  a  farmer,  building,  in 
1861,  the  hand  some  square  mansion,  of  Milwaukee  brick,  which  stands  a  monument  to  his  taste. 
His  varied  and  extensive  reading  made  him  a  most  pleasant  and  instructive  companion,  yet  he  lived 
for  his  family,  not  for  the  public.  His  death,  on  March  28,  1874,  was  the  result  of  an  accident, 
and  was  a  crushing  blow  to  his  wife  and  adopted  daughter.  Mr.  B.  was  liberal  in  religion,  and  a  Demo- 
crat politically.  During  his  younger  life,  he  made  an  extended  tour  to  California,  Australia  and  South 
America,  returning  in  1854.  The  ancestors  of  Mrs.  Brown  were  both  historic  families  in  Chemung  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  old  Kress  and  Baldwin  homesteads  still  remain  in  the  families.  Her  father's  mother  was  a 
De  Puy,  and  she  married  a  man  whose  first  vote  was  cast  for  Washington  and  his  last  for  Lincoln.  He 
died  in  his  99th  year,  never  having  used  spectacles  or  sufiered  from  disease. 

GEORGE  FOX,  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Oregon  ;  born  in  1820  in  County  Westmeath,  Ireland  ;  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  and  Ellen  (Lynn)  Fox,  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1834,  with  six  children  ; 
they  first  settled  near  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  then  went  to  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.;  in  1842  (autumn),  his  elder 
brother,  Dr.  William  H.  Fox,  and  himself  drove  a  horse  across  the  country  to  Chicago,  and  with  the  same 
horse  and  buggy  came  via  Crystal  Lake,  Delavan  and  Janesville  to  Madison,  thence  by  a  circuitous  course 
to  the  small  prairie  where  their  farms  were  located ;  Harvey  Bush  guided  them  to  it,  describing  it  as  fine 
land,  but  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place;  George  Fox  entered  120  acres,  spent  the  winter  in  Michigan 
City,  and  in  June,  1843,  brought  out  his  wife  and  two  children  for  permanent  settlement;  built  a  16x20 
log  house,  the  first  erected  by  this  now  noted  family  of  Dane  County  pioneers — and  lived  in  it  thirteen 
years,  it  being  the  gatheiing  place  of  relatives,  who  soon  joined  him.  He  married  in  Indiana,  Catherine 
Keenan,  who  was  born  in  King's  Co.,  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  New  World  in  1838;  they  have  six  living 
children — Philip  Pox,  M.  D.,  of  Madison  ;  Ellen  (Mrs.  Dr.  Wilson),  William  Fox,  M.  D.,  of  Milwaukee  ; 
Maria  (Mrs.  Theodore  Colladay),  Katie  (Mrs.  G.  Barry,  of  Oregon),  and  Addie ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  now 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  good  home,  a  farm  of  320  acres,  and  a  substantial  stone  house  built  in  1856.  Mr. 
Fox,  hale,  erect,  and  ruddy,  is  a  fine  representative  of  the  pioneers  of  thirty-seven  years  ago.  His  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  He  is,  in  politics,  Independent,  supporting  men  and  principles 
irrespective  of  parties. 

WILIilAM  H.  FOX,  M.  D.,  is  a  son  of  William  Fox,  of  the  family  of  O'Sionach  (angli- 
cized Fox) — his  residence  was  in  both  Seffia  and  Kilconrcey,  County  Westmeath,  Ireland,  and  the  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Eleanor  Lynn ;  their  son,  our  subject,  was  born  September,  1814,  in  Moate-a-Gran- 
ough.  County  Westmeath,  and  received  his  early  education  there;  came  to  America  in  1833,  and  settled  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  1839  removed  to  Lima,  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine; in  November,  1842,  the  Doctor  came  to  Wisconsin,  and,  impressed  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
country  south  of  Madison,  entered  his  present  farm  at  the  Milwaukee  Land  Office  ;  his  large  farm  is  on 
Sec.  35,  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the  thriving  village  of  Oregon.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  settled 
and  began  making  improvements  here  ;  the  Doctor  is  among  the  veteran  physicians  of  the  State,  and  few 
of  the  pioneers  enjoy  so  pleasant  a  home ;  the  Doctor  had  the  good  taste  to  preserve  intact  a  noble  park  of 
burr  oaks,  which  with  ornamental  trees  planted  by  him,  surround  his  large  and  picturesque  farmhouse ; 
sheltering  in  winter,  and  beautifying  in  summer.  Dr.  Pox  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1847  ;  though  he  has  seen  much  of  frontier  life  and  its  hardships,  his  sixty -six  years  sit  lightly  upon 
him,  and  his  strong  frame  and  fresh,  healthful  face  are  still  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  whither 
his  large  practice  leads  him.  The  Doctor  has  several  children  by  a  now  deceased  wife,  his  son,  Arthur  Fox, 
being  one  of  the  live  and  progressive  young  stock-breeders  of  Wisconsin,  he  owning  a  farm  adjoining  that 
of  his  father. 

NICHOIiAS  HAIGHT,  Sec.  12 ;  P.  0.  Syene ;  born  July  10,  1818,  in  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.;son  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  M.  (Jackson)  Haight;  he  attended  the  common  schools,  and  for   eighteen 
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months  the  North  Salein  Academy ;  worked  seven  years  at  harness-making  and  taught  school  seven 
years,  principally  in  his  native  county  and  at  Stamford,  Conn.  ;  was  three  years  an  employe  of  the  N.  B. 
Jlubber  Co.  of  New  York  City;  in  the  spring  of  1857,  came  West,  locating  on  Sec.  31,  town  of  Bloom- 
ing Grove,  paid  his  last  dollar  for  80  acres,  at  $11  per  acre,  then  hired  $1,000  of  his  father,  with  which 
he  lived  eighteen  months,  and  did  his  breaking,  building,  etc.;  in  1868,  he  sold  out  for  $2,800,  and  bought 
his  present  160-acre  farm  for  $6,000,  this  left  him  $5,000  in  debt,  every  dollar  of  which  was  paid  in  nine 
years ;  he  has  besides  remodeled  and  added  to  his  house,  also  raised  and  enlarged  his  barn,  and  made 
other  lasting  and  substantial  improvements.  He  married  in  his  and  her  native  town  of  Bedford,  Miss 
Catherine  Williamson;  they  have  reared  and  educated  a  family  of  six  children — James  C,  born  in  Con- 
necticut ;  William  J.  and  Sarah  M.,  born  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.;  whild  Thomas  W.,  Mary  J.  and 
Lizzie  M.  are  Badger  born.  Mr.  H.  is  a  Republican  of  Greenback  proclivities,  and  the  family  are  Episco- 
palians ;  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Haight  cleared  up  a  farm  from  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  only 
twenty-three  miles  from  New  York  City ;  this  old  homestead,  near  Rye,  is  still  ia  the  family. 

J.  T.  HA  WES,  Sec,  18;  P.  0.  Madison;  born  June  17,  1834,  in  Erie  Co.,  Penn. ;  his 
parents,  Matthew  and  Anna  M.  (Miles)  Hawes,  came  West  in  1842,  reaching  Madison  with  a  team  Dec. 
24,  1842;  while  here,  J.  T.  attended  school  under  tuition  of  Theodore  Conkey;  afterward  a  Union  Captain 
and  member  of  the  Legislature ;  he  also  attended  the  first  Sabbath  school,  taught  by  the  Rev.  Mines,  in 
the  old  capitol.  The  family  settled  in  Verona  in  March,  1843,  the  second  family  in  that  town,  and  in 
their  house  the  first  religious  service  was  held  by  the  Rev.  Stebbins  in  the  summer  of  1843.  J.  T. 
attended  school  in  the  first  schoolhouse,  built  in  1846,  near  what  is  now  the  poor  farm  ;  his  father  also  kept 
open  house  for  the  traveling  public ;  in  1849  and  1850,  he  kept  the  old  National  Hotel,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Vilas  House.  In  1856,  J.  T.  Hawes  married  Mary  J.  Williams,  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  she  was 
born  Sept.  27,  1834;  her  father,  B.  W.,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Williams,  founder,  of  Rhode 
Island ;  and  her  mother,  Abigail  Sheldon,  a  native  of  New  York.  Since  1856,  Mr.  Hawes  has  lived  on 
his  present  130-acre  farm;  has  four  living  children— Estelle  A.  (Mrs  F.  A.  Matts),  Edith  A.,  Mary  L. 
and  Fred  W. ;  and  lost  an  infant  daughter,  Charlotte  E.,  died  in  1872.  Matthew  Hawes  died  M^ty  4, 1873 ; 
he  was  a  Democrat ;  and  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Supervisor  on  the  first  town  ticket  in 
Verona ;  was  later  Town  Treasurer  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  lay  out  the  Madison  and  Wiota  road  ; 
his  son,  our  subject,  has  made  his  own  farm  and  home ;  he  is  likewise  a  Democrat  and  has  been  Justice  of 
the  Peace  eight  years ;  he  served  seven  and  a  half  months  of  the  year  1865,  in  Co.  G,  49th  W.  V.  I. ;  was 
honorably  discharged  on  account  of  disability,  and  still  suffers  much  from  partial  loss  of  speech  and  eye- 
sight ;  has  made  application  and  will  doubtless  receive  a  pension. 

HENRY  HELMS,  deceased;  born  Aug.  7,  1808,  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  worked  in  early  life 
as  a  farmer  and  miller.  Married  in  Ellington,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1839,  Miss  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Orrin  and  Margaret  (Buchanan)  Kingsley  ;  they  were  New  England  people,  and  she  was 
born  July  22,  1821,  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1845,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helms  came  West  and  settled  on  the 
Helms  homestead,  then  in  a  state  of  nature.  J.  French  and  F.  W.  Bird  were  the  only  settlers  to  the 
north  of  them  till  Madison  was  reached ;  their  youth  and  health  were  their  all ;  Mr.  Helms  worked  some- 
what during  theharvest  of  1845,  and  corn  and  potatoes  were  raised  for  food — butter,  eggs,  chickens,  etc.,  were 
sold  to  pay  for  the  first  40  acres,  and  money  hired  at  25  per  cent  to  pay  for  the  balance — a  splendidwheat  crop, 
sold  at  five  shillings  per  bushel,  paid^this  and  opened  brighter  prospects,  which  were  duly  improved ;  Mr. 
Helms  died  June  15,  1860,  leaving  ten  children — Marvin,  Harlow,  Hudson,  Denzil,  Dracania  (first  one 
born  in  Wisconsin,  died  in  her  20th  year),  Salina,  Homer,  Andrew,  Martha  and  Bstella;  the  two  eldest 
were  by  a  former  marriage  with  Mahala  Abby,  who  died  in  1837.  Mr.  H.  was  a  Methodist  and  a  Demo- 
crat. Marvin  Helms  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  8th  W.  V.  I.  ;  and  Denzil,  a  private  in  the  same  regiment; 
both  served  through,  veteranized  and  were  discharged  with  that  grand  old  regiment  in  September,  1865. 

HOST.  JOHX  KEBNAN  (deceased)  ;  born  March  21, 1816,  in  King's  Co.,  Ireland  ;  with  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  he  came  to  America  in  1838,  locating  near  Lima,  Ind. ;  in  1843,  four  of  them, 
John,  George,  Catherine  and  Frances  I.,  came  to  Dane  Co.  Mr.  Keenan  at  once  bought  part  of  the  pres- 
ent homestead,  and  did  good  work  as  a  pioneer  of  the  times,  clearing  and  breaking ;  80  acres  were  under 
cultivation,  and  a  good  log  house  built  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Flora  McKee  in  1850  ;  she  was 
born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  whence  her  parents,  David  and  Jane  McKee,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1844 ;  and  from  New  York  City  to  the  town  of  Dunn,  Dane  Co.,  in  1848,  when  Madison  was  the 
village  capital  of  a  new  State.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keenan  began  in  the  log  house  and  made  a  cultivated  home- 
stead of  the  wild  prairie  around  them;  in  1864,  the  pioneer  house  was  supplanted  by  a  large  and  most 
pleasantly  located  farmhouse ;     Mr.  Keenan  died  Dec.  18,  1870,  leaving  six  children — John  A.,  Robert 
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M.,  Jennie  I.,  Charles  T.,  Agnes  and  George.  Mr.  K.  was  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  was  a  Democrat,  and  represented  his  district  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature ;  was  also  Chair- 
man, etc.,  of  his  town  for  many  years;  no  man  ever  filled  these  positions  with  more  modesty  and  ability; 
his  widow  and  children  now  enjoy  a  pleasant  home,  and  splendid  568-acre  farm  earned  by  him. 

WIlililAll  C.  KISER,  See.  12  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  born  July  17, 1828,  in  Eockingham  Co., 
Va. ;  has  been  a  life-long  farmer ;  in  1832,  his  then  widowed  mother  located  on  a  farm,  now  occupied  as 
the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  eight  years  later,  he  removed  to  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  and  engaged 
in  farming  there  until  1862,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  bought  his  present  farm.  William  Packham 
made  the  first  improvements  here,  though  Mr.  K.  has  erected  a  basement  barn,  56x.32,  and  other  equally 
substantial  buildings.  He  married,  in  Salem,  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  Miss  Lucy  Block ;  her  father,  a 
Ken tuckian,  settled  in  Ohio  in  1804.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiser  have  seven  children — Emma  F.,  Mary,C., 
Jennie,  James  A.,  William  C,  Dora  and  Perlie,  and  have  lost  a  daughter,  Lizzie.  Mr.  K.  is  a  Democrat; 
was  Sherifi'  of  Dane  Co.  in  1874,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  Chairman  of  Fitchburg ;  is  a  member 
of  Madison  Lodge  and  Chapter  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  Mr.  Kiser  devotes  his  250 
acres  to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  fine  stock ;  his  first  Poland-China  hogs  were  brought  from  Ohio  in 
1862  ;  and  he  has  since  dealt  with  the  Lusson  Bros.,  of  Illinois,  W.  W.  Ellsworth  and  the  Newell  Bros.; 
has  also  bought  Berkshires  of  the  Bow  Park  Breeding  Association,  of  Canada  West ;  his  first  short-horns 
were  purchased  of  E.  P.  Brockway,  and  later  he  bought  of  T.  J.  MoGibbon,  Kentucky;  Avery  &  Murphy, 
of  Detroit;  C.  H.  Williams,  Baraboo  ;  and  A.  Strawn,  of  Illinois ;  Mr.  Kiser  has  held  two  sales — one  in 
April,  1879,  and  one  in  February,  1880;  about  fifty  head  sold;  has  exhibited  stock  at  Madison,  Oshkost 
and  St.  Paul,  and  never  failed  in  winning  a  fair  share  of  prizes. 

JOHIV  McWIIiLIAMS,  Sec.  25;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  near  Cornwall,  N.  0. ;  his  parents' 
Kobert  and  Elizabeth  (Brownell)  McWilliams,  settled,  ten  years  later,  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  the  son  grew 
to  man's  estate  here;  in  the  fall  of  1843,  he  accompanied  a  family  named  Augur,  via  the  lakes,  to 
Milwaukee,  thence  by  stage  to  Madison,  and  in  September,  1843,  he  began  work  for  Mr.  A.  on  his  then 
new  farm  (the  present  farm  of  Arthur  &  Fox)  ;  his  rude  shanty  was  a  mile  from  any  house;  during  the 
winter  and  summer  he  split  7,000  rails  ;  the  next  year  he  hired  out  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Fox,  and  continued  in 
his  employ  five  seasons ;  bought  40  acres  of  his  present  farm,  in  1845,  and  set  out  apple-trees  on  it,  in  1846,  a 
few  of  which  may  yet  be  found  in  his  large  and  most  productive  orchard  ;  in  1850,  he  was  in  Janesville, 
and  continued  as  a  farm  hand  during  1851  and  1852.  Married,  in  1852,  Catherine  Travis,  born  in  Chen- 
ango Co.,  N.  T. ;  twenty- eight  years  ago  they  began  life  in  a  part  of  the  present  farmhouse  ;  Mr.  McWilliams 
then  had,  and  now  has,  165  acres,  on  which  he  has  performed  many  a  hard  day's  labor,  resulting  in  a  well- 
mproved  farm,  on  which  he  has  erected  good  buildings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McWilliams  have  four  children — 
Mary  0.  (Mrs.  Albert  Hook),  Adelbert,  Elmer  arid  Charles.  He  is  a  Democrat ;  was  the  first  Collector  of 
Fitchburg,  in  1848,  and  was  Collector  and  Treasurer  three  years  during  the  war  ;  personally  subscribed  and 
paid  $125  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  did  much  to  encourage  the  war  spirit  in  his  town;  was  Chairman  in 
1876,  and  has  been  Supervisor  twice  and  Assessor  three  terms  ;  he  has  been  successful  as  a  fruit-grower, 
not  failing  to  secure  an  apple  crop  during  these  twenty-eight  years ;  120  acres  of  his  farm  are  now  under 
cultivation.  In  1844,  while  splitting  the  rails,  his  money  gave  out,  and  his  last  shirt  was  on  his  back,  yet 
pioneer  pluck  never  gave  out.  Wandering  through  the  woods  ofie  day,  rifle  in  hand,  he  descried  a  noble 
buck.  His  shot  hit  the  mark,  and,  following  the  bloody  trail  half  a  mile,  he  came  upon  his  game  limp  and 
lifeless.  The  carcass  was  hauled  home  by  the  breaking-team  of  George  Watters,  who  was  presented  with 
the  fore  quarters.  A  yoke  of  oxen,  hitched  to  the  backwoods  "  crotch,"  took  himself  and  wife  for  the  first 
visit  to  her  parents. 

liEVI  niUTCIILER.  See.  17 ;  P.  0.  Stoner's  Prairie ;  born  June  7,  1834,  in  Warren  Co.» 
N.  J. ;  son  of  J.  G.  and  Mary  (Metz)  Mutchler,  both  natives  of  New  Jersey.  He  married,  .March  8) 
1856,  in  his  and  her  native  county.  Miss  Anna  M.  Messenger;  his  parents  accompanied  them  West,  they 
reaching  Dane  Co.  April  12,  1856;  360  acres  were  bought,  40  in  Verona;  the  mother  died  in  1858,  and 
the  father  Aug.  6, 1876.  Levi  Mutchler  now  owns  210  acres,  on  which  twenty-four  years  ago  the  only 
building  was  a  small  log  house  and  his  frame  house,  which  he  has  thoroughly  remodeled ;  the  old  barn 
was  also  built,  but  to  the  present  owner  is  due  the  building  of  two  good  frame  houses,  a  barn  and  granary. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  have  -four  children — Ida  E.;  Lida  P.,  Walter  and  Philip,  all  born  on  the  Fitchburg 
homestead.  Mr.  M.  is  a  Kepublican,  and  has  held  school  ofiSces ;  the  family  are  attendants  of  the  local 
churches. 

SEWELL  NYE,  deceased;  born  in  State  of  Maine,  March  9,  1829;  his  parents,  Sewell  and 
Anna  (Nutting)  Nye,  were  also  of  Maine;  the  family  came  West  in  1846,  locating  on  several  hundred 
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acres  of  land  on  Nine  Spring  Prairie,  where  the  old  couple  ended  their  days.  Sewell  Nye  married,  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  March  11,  1868,  Miss  Electa  B.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Electa  (Edwards)  Briggs;  Electa 
Edwards  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Isaac  Briggs,  a  cousin  of  ex-Gov.  Briggs,  of 
Massachusetts ;  their  daughter,  Maria  S.  (now  Mrs.  Hiram  Johnson),  came  West  and  began  teaching  in 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  in  January,  1855  ;  the  present  Mrs.  Nye  joined  her  in  March,  1859,  and  during  the  next 
nine  years  taught  in  graded  schools  ;  three  years  in  Kenosha,  and  the  remainder  in  Bock,  Trempealeau 
and  Dane  Counties.  After  the  marriage,  Mr.  Nye  resided  on  the  farm  until  1873,  when  he  went  to 
Madison  and  spent  about  two  years ;  at  his  death,  March  23, 1879,  he  left  three' daughters  by  a  former 
marriage,  and  an  only  son  by  the  second,  Frederic  Sewell,  born  Aug.  14,  1873,  in  Madson.  Mr.  N.  died 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church ;  a  life-long  Bepubliean  ;  he  was  Station  Agent  and  Postmaster  at 
Syene  fourteen  years ;  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  railroad  company  and  the  neighborhood,  his  widow 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  positions,  and  has  been  very  successful  thus  far  in  discharging  the  duties.  ^She 
has  also  bought  out  the  iliterests  of  the  heirs  to  the  estate,  and  is  now  sole  owner  of  the  fine  farm  of 
172  acres  ;  few  ladies  have  shown  equal  business  tact.  Mrs.  Nye  has  been  a  church  member  since  the  age 
of  18,  and  for  the  past  fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Madison.  The  first  Mrs. 
Nye,  formerly  Eliza  Cathcart,  died  in  June,  1864,  leaving  three  daughters — Mary  A.,  Josephine  P.  and 
Almira. 

E.  S.  POSTLE,  farmer.  See.  34;  P.  0.  Oregon;  born  in  1833,  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  T. ;  son 
of  Cyrenus  and  Olive  Postle,  who  settled  early  in  the  "  forties,"  in  Koek  Co.,  Wis. ;  four  years  later  they 
settled  in  Pitchburg,  and  in  1855,  in  Oregon  Village,  Mr.  P.  keeping  the  Exchange  Hotel  until  his  death, 
in  December,  1869 ;  his  widow  has  a  pleasant  home  in  the  village  ;  Samuel  Green,  deceased,  was  born  in 
1807,  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  he  married,  in  October,  1835,  Nancy  Chase,  of  Phelps,  born  in  1816, 
in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  came  West  in  1850,  and  settled  on  the  Green  homestead,  in  Pitchburg,  where 
he  died  May  6,  1879,  leaving  three  children — Mason  M.,  Mary  J.  and  Allen  J. ;  the  latter  served  from 
August,  1862,  until  July,  1865,  in  the  Union  army,  and  is  now  at  Ft.  Laramie,  W.  T. ;  Cyrenus  Postle 
left  seven  children— Lyman  E.,  Ethan  S.,  Orson  M.,  Justin  P.,  Cyrenus  M.,  Olive  M.  (Mrs.  W.  H. 
Myers)  and  M.  Van  Buren.  E.  S.  Postle  married,  Feb.  22,  1862,  Miss  Mary  J.  Green,  and  now  resides 
on  the  Green  homestead,  which,  with  his  own  adjoning  land,  makes  a  160-acre  farm.  The  Postles  and 
Greens  were  always  stanch  Democrats.     The  former  were  Baptists,  and  the  latter  Presbyterians. 

P.  M.  PRITCHARD,  farmer,  Sees.  33  and  32 ;  P.  0.  Pitchburg ;  born  in  Solon,  Cortland 
,  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  5,  1816;  his  parents,  Harvey  and  Lydia  (Kelsey)  Pritchard,  were  Connecticut  people; 
after  learning  the  foundry  business  of  his  father,  he  came  West  in  1842,  visited  Bacine,  Delavan,  etc., 
and  reached  Janesville  early  in  June ;  William  True,  a  former  schoolmate,  had  made  a  location  near 
Indian  Ford,  and  Mr.  P.  joined  him  by  following  an  Indian  trail,  thence  up  the  Catfish  past  Third  and 
Fourth  Lakes,  and  by  a  trail  to  what  is  now  known  as  Oak  Hall ;  he  then  entered  80  acres  of  his  present 
farm  and  sought  more  civilized  regions ;  his  skill  with  the  clarionet  was  brought  into  requisition  at  Janes- 
ville, July  3,  and  Milwaukee,  July  4 ;  his  affairs  in  the  East  were  in  a  bad  shape,  owing  to  the  panic 
of  1837,  and  this  caused  his  removal  with  his  family  in  June,  1843 ;  a  terrific  storm  burst  upon  the  little 
party  as  they  were  nearing  Janesville,  and,  the  horses  and  wagon  becoming  mired  down,  the  brave  wife, 
after  the  extrication  of  one  of  the  horses,  mounted  him  and  rode  into  the  then  village,  though  she  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  while  crossing  a  stream  swollen  by  the  freshet ;  a  gloomy  outlook  for  them, 
as  their  entire  capital  was  $2.62  ;  finally  the  doorless  and  floorless  cabin  of  Mr.  True  was  reached,  and  here 
with  carpets  hung  for  doors,  and  bedsteads  made  of  poles,  they  began  life  in  Wisconsin ;  it  was  two  or  three 
years  before  Mr.  Pritchard  was  able  to  build  even  a  log  house  of  his  own  ;  but  since  this  time  his  progress 
has  been  rapid ;  200  acres  of  splendid  land,  a  tasteful  brick  farmhouse,  three  or  four  substantial  barns, 
with  windmill,  outbuildings,  etc.,  are  his  reward.  He  married  Miss  Lydia  Guild,  in  Predonia,  N.  Y., 
July  rO,  1837;  she  was  born  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they,  have  four  children — Helen  and  Hahneman,  born 
in  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.j  Cora  and  Lydia,  born  in  Pitchburg.  The  Pritchard  Bros,  were  a  noted 
band  of  local  musicians  in  the  early  history  of  Dane  Co.  and  Wisconsin,  as  they  played  from  Milwaukee 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  State  line  to  Watertown  and  Baraboo,  all  keeping  the  pledge  made  to  their 
mother  to  drink  only  tea  and  cofiee  while  thus  engaged.  E.  P.  Beebee,  a  cousin,  was  also  with  them,  and 
the  five  were  a  "  whole  team  "  at  music. 

JESSE  STEVENS,  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Stoner's  Prairie ;  born  in  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12, 
1822  ;  he  farmed  it  there  until  September,  1845,  when  he  brought  his  family  up  the  lakes  to  Milwaukee, 
and,  two  weeks  later,  settled  on  part  of  his  present  177i-acre  farm.  He  is  the  only  son  of  John  Stevens, 
who  began  life  at  16,  with  an  ax  and  a  sickle  for  an  inheritance.      He   married  Abigail   Kuowles,  of  a 
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noted  Massachusetts  family,  Knowlesville  having  received  its  name  from  them.  The  old  couple  came  West 
in  1852,  and  built  the  house  where  their  only  son,  our  subject,  now  resides.  He  married,  Oct.  12,  1843, 
Miss  Sarah  Parsons,  daughter  of  William  and  Silence  (McComber)  Parsons,  both  old  residents  of  Conway, 
her  native  place,  in  Massachusetts  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  have  three  living  children — Sarah  P.  (now  Mrs. 
Irvin  Mudgett)  ;  Clara  S.,  now  Mrs.  W.  A.  Vroman ;  and  Cora  L.,  now  Mrs.  D.  T.  Newton.  They  lost 
their  eldest,  a  son,  John  W.,  in  Orleans  Co.  Mr.  Stevens  has  proven  himself  one  of  the  progressive  and 
substantial  old  settlers  of  his  town,  as  his  farm,  thirty-five  years  ago  a  wilderness,  is  now  under  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  50  acres.  Is  a  Greenbacker,  of  Whig-Republican  antecedents ;  was  Postmaster  of 
Stoner's  Prairie  from  1862  to  1872.     Is  a  Methodist,  with  his  wife. 

CHESTER  SUTHERLAND,  Sees.  11  and  12;  P.  0.  Syene;  born  Jan.  22,  1817,  in 
Batavia,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.;  his  father,  Joshua,  was  born  in  Eastern  New  York,  and  his  mother,  Sarah 
(Wolcott)  Sutherland,  in  Vermont ;  Mr.  S.  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter ;  in  1840,  through  the  agency  of 
a  cousin,  Chauncy  Sutherland,  he  bought  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec.  11 ;  this  was  entered  in  June, 
1837,  by  Elisha  Starr,  of  Milwaukee.  Forty  years  ago,  Mr.  S.  paid  his  first  tax  on  this  land,  12.08  ;  on  the 
same  land,  in  war  times,  he  paid  $200,  besides  revenue  tax.  Mr.  S.  began  by  leasing  his  land  while  he 
worked  at  his  trade  in  the  new  Territorial  capital.  He  married,  Sept.  21,  1845,  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Miss 
Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Orlin  and  Abagail  (Geer)  Rood,  of  Vermont ;  the  next  October  they  began  house- 
keeping in  a  log  house,  built  on  the  farm  in  1842 ;  it  stood  thirty  or  forty  rods  to  the  northeast  of  the 
large  and  tasteful  frame  house  now  superseding  it  ;  Mr.  S.  has  added  165  acres,  and  has  every  acre  fenced 
and  producing  something.  Mr.  Sutherland  is  a  Republican ;  was  one  of  the  three  County  School  Com- 
missioners when  Sauk  and  Columbia  were  also  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  was  Town  Superintendent  un- 
der that  system  ;  has  also  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Town  Treasurer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutherland  have 
si?  children — Henry,  Quincy,  George,  Albert,  Frank  and  Anna.  The  eldest  married  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Haight,  of  Fitchburg,  and  has  erected  a  home  of  his  own  on  80  acres  of  the  old  farm ;  Quincy  is  a  doctor, 
and  George  is  a  lawyer,  and  both  reside  and  practice  in  Janesville,  Wis. 

JAMES  TERWILLIC;!-ER,  Sec.  13 ;  P.  0.  Syene  ;  born  in  the  town  of  Green,  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1818 ;  spent  his  younger  life  and  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  New  York  State. 
Married,  in  April,  1844,  Miss  Emmeline  Williamson,  born  in  the  town  of  Chenango,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  ; 
in  the  spring  of  1845,  he  came,  via  the  lakes,  to  Chicago,  thence  with  a  team,  via  Madison,  to  the  house 
of  Chester  Sutherland,  Fitchburg,  and  spent  the  summer,  Mr.  T.  buying  160  acres,  on  Sec.  13,  that  sum- 
mer ;  Eli  Gill  is  now  its  owner,  and  Reason  Runey  did  the  first  breaking  ;  in  1856,  Mr.  T.  sold,  and  bought 
160  acres  of  his  present  farm ;  here  his  wife  drove  the  cattle,  he  holding  the  plow ;  the  farm  was  burr-oak 
openings,  and  he  has  done  all  that  has  been  done  upon  it,  having  the  good  taste  to  allow  the  noble  burr 
oaks  to  stand  on  the  gently  rising  knoll  where  his  house  is  built ;  he  has  230  acres,  with  saitable  buildings ; 
is  a  non-oflfice  seeker,  a  Republican,  and  favors'the  greenback.  Mr.  and  Mrsv.  T.  have  six  children — Mar- 
cus W.,Mary  J.,  Sydney, Susan,  William  and  Sarah  A. ;  the  two  youngest  are  with  their  parents;  the 
eldest,  a  merchant  in  Oregon  ;  the  second,  Mrs.  James  Lindsay,  wife  of  his  partner,  and  the  third  a  farmer 
in  Dunn  Township ;  Susan  is  the  wife  of  Theodore  Wackman,  a  carriage-maker  in  Dayton,  Wis. 

J AHES  TRAVIS,  Sees.  13,  24  and  25 ;  P.  0.  Syene ;  born  in  the  town  of  Green,  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1825  ;  son  of  Stephen  and  Mary  (Timson)  Travis  ;  his  father  was  born  near  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  and  his  mother  in  New  York  City;  in  1846,  they,  with  their  children,  James  and  Catherine,  and 
a  nepheWj  C.  B.  Travis,  located  on  Sec.  24,  Fitchburg ;  James  Travis  worked  six  years  as  a  teamster, 
hauling  produce  and  goods  over  the  bridgeless  roads  to  and  from  Mijwaukee ;  thirteen  days  •  were  often 
spent  in  making  the  round  trip.  He  married,  in  the  fall  of  1852,  Miss  Laura  A.  Sutherland,  of  Genesee 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  lived  eighteen  months  on  the  farm  of  Rev.  M.  A.  Fox  ;  in  August,  1854,  they  began  on 
80  acres  of  the  present  farm,  and  in  what  is  now  the  kitchen  and  woodhouse ;  Mr.  Travis  began  in  Wis- 
consin penniless,  and  worked  until  he  was  22,  before  receiving  a  dollar ;  to-day  he  has  200  acres,  120  un- 
der cultivation,  substantial  barns,  windmill,  etc.,  and  a  most  pleasant  home.  Mrs.  Travis  died  Nov.  17, 
1878,  leaving  four  children — Julia  A.,  Arthur  L.,  Sadie  M.  and  Mary  A.  Mr.  T.  is  a  Democrat;  was 
Assessor  one  year,  Supervisor  three  years,  and  Chairman  two  years.  Is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ;  devotes  his  farm  about  equally  to  grain  and  stock,  and,  for  sixteen  years  past,  has  bred 
fine  Morgan  horses.     His  brother,  D.  B.  Travis,  located,  in  1845,  on  a  farm  adjoining  his    on  the  south. 

DAIlflEIi  L.  YAN  HOESEN,  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Madison.  As  the  name  indicates,  this  gen- 
tleman is  of  good  old  Knickerbocker  stock ;  his  father,  John  Van  Hoesen,  was  a  native  of  Kinderhook> 
and  his  mother,  Mary  Wessells,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.;  their  son  was  born  Julyll,  1818,  in  Augusta, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  resided  in  New  York  State  up  to  1854,  when  he  came  West,  buying  the  old  Stoner 
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farm ;  this  was  one  of  the  first  farms  claimed  in  the  County  of  Dane,  and  was  the  choice  of  the  man  for 
whom  the  beautiful  prairie  was  named  ;  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  has  erected  the  farmhouse  and  done  most  of 
the  building  and  fencing  here.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  been  Supervisor,  Assessor  and  Chairman  (see 
county  records).  He  married  Prances,  daughter  of  Chester  and  Lucy  (Eoot)  Darling ;  she  was  born  in 
Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  has  two  daughters — Kittie,  born  in  Oneida  Co.,  and  Helen,  born  in 
Fitohburg. 

JOSEPH  VROMAN  (deceased);  was  born  Jan.  30,  1816,  in  Manlius,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
his  parents,  Jacob  and  Rachel  (Towles)  Vroman,  removed  to  Indiana  and  died  near  Vincennes,  when  he 
was  a  young  lad;  relatives  took  him  back  to  New  York,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  ;  coming  West  in 
1836,  he  wintered  in  Madison,  then  went  to  Potosi,  Wis.,  and  later  to  La  Fayette  Co.,  Wis.;  in  1839, 
George  Vroman  and  himself  entered  320  acres  on  Stoner's  Prairie,  and  300  of  it  comprises  his  estate. 
He  married  Mary  Westrope  Dec.  17, 1840,  and  that  fall  began  life  on  this  farm  in  a  log  house ;  one  settler 
only  lived  between  him  and  Madison ;  in  1843,  his  brother  George  built  for  him  the  first  framed  barn  in 
the  town — it  still  stands  ;  himself,  brother  and  W.  A.  Wheeler  also  built  the  noted  Badger  Mills  of  early 
days.  Mr.  Vroman  was  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  State  and  county,  serving  several  terms  as  Super- 
visor, Chairman,  etc.;  he  died  Dec.  15,  1869,  leaving  five  children — George  W.,"  Harriet  (Mrs.  Isaac 
Sherman),  Emmeliue  (Mrs.  S.  D.  Moore),  Hiram  and  William  A ;  all  were  born  on  the  homestead  in 
Fitchburg ;  Hiram  Vroman  married  Mary,  daughter  of  W.  B.  Westrope,  at  or  near  her  birthplace,  in  La 
Fayette  Co.,  Wis.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  been  Town  Clerk  and  Chairman  of  his  native  town.  His 
pioneer  mother  is  with  him  ;  she  was  born  Oct.  9,  1821,  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Ill;  her  father,  Abner  West- 
rope, born  in  Kentucky,  first  visited  Southwest  Wisconsin  in  1828,  and,  in  1830,  settled  permanently  near 
Belmont,  La  Fayette  Co.;  his  wife,  Sarah  Ashbrook,  was  also  a  Kentuckian,  and  they  saw  much  of  frontier 
life;  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  (summer  of  1832),  the  family  were  in  Fort  De  Sallust,  Mrs.  V.  well 
remembering  the  excitement  and  alarm  among  the  settlers ;  she  was  the  first  white  woman  in  Fitchburg, 
and  is  now  its  oldest  settler. 

GrEORGE  VROMAIV,  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Stoner's  Prairie;  born  near'Cazenovia,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  March  22,  1814;  leaving  his  native  State,  he  came  up  the  lakes  to  Milwaukee,  which  he  reached 
July  11,  1836;  most  of  his  time  was  spent  here  and  in  Mineral  Point  and  Madison  up  to  September, 
1838,  when  he  settled  in  Madison,  residing  there  until  1862,  when  he  settled  on  his  144-acre  farm  ;  Mr. 
Vroman  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  as  a  carpenter  in  New  York,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
erecting  the  Badger  Mills  in  1842  ;  Joseph  V.  and  himself  entered  a  half-section  in  Fitchburg  in  1840, 
part  of  which  is  now  the  estate  of  the  late  Joseph  Vroman ;  on  this,  in  1843,  George  V.  built  the  first 
framed  barn.  He  married,  March  24,  1844,  Miss  Amy  Wardwell,  born  March  24, 1827,  in  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y.;  they  have  two  living  children — Edgar  J.  and  Alfred  H. — and  have  lost  seven  children  ;  George  F. 
died  Aug.  20,  1847 ;  William  H.  died  Dec.  8,  1847  ;  Mary  E.  died  Aug.  8,  1852 ;  James  B.  died  Oct. 
27,  1875  ;  Jennie  F.  and  Samuel  F.  died  Feb.  15,  1875;  Hiram  A.  died  Sept.  3,  1876.  Mr.  Vroman 
is  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  State,  and  a  man  well  known  and  respected.     He  is  a  Republican. 

HEXRY  WEST,  Sec.  6;  P.  0.  Madison;  boru  near  Mauch  Chunk,  Penn.,  Aug.  18,1832, 
son  of  Paul  and  Sarah  (Graves)  West ;  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  widow  married  Jacob  Zink; 
who  came  West  and  located  near  Verona  Corners,  May  7,  1845  ;  he  now  lives  on  the  old  Abbott  farm,  in 
Verona ;  his  wife  died  while  on  a  visit  East  in  the  winter  of  1875  ;  her  parents,  a  brother  and  three  sisters, 
are  all  buried  in  the  same  old  Pennsylvania  cemetery,  the  youngest  dying  at  74  and  the  eldest  at  92. 
Henry  West  went  to  Kansas  in  1857,  made  and  lost  a  claim,  and  made  some  money  at  hunting  in  various 
parts  of  the  Northwest.  He  married,  Oct.  29,  1859,  Phoebe  A.  Burch,  born  May  8,  1840,  in  Erie  Co., 
Penn.;  they  were  married  in  Verona,  and  began  on  40  acres  of  the  present  farm,  $500  in  debt ;  to-day  he 
owns  220  acres  in  the  homestead  farm,  and  138  in  Verona ;  has  re-built  hi?  house,  built  a  basement  barn, 
set  shade  and  fruit  trees,  and  literally  made  his  own  home  by  labor  and  judicious  management;  they  have 
five  children — Clara,  Ralph,  Bertha,  Stanley  and  Edna;  little  Graoie  died  Jan.  20,  1874.  Mr.  West  is  a 
live,  stirring  farmer,  and  a  Republican  in  politics. 
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JOHIH'  ADAMS,  Black  Earth;  born  in  Pulaski  Co.,  Ky.,  in  1819;  wten  about  13  years  of 
age,  he  removed  with  a  half-brother  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  thence  to  Winnebago  Co.,  111.,  about 
1837;  he  removed  to  Dodgeville,  Iowa  Co.,  in  1839,  which  he  made  his  home  till  1849;  in  the  latter 
year  he  removed  to  Blue  Mounds,  where  he  engaged  in  business  ;  came  to  Black  Earth  in  the  spring  of 
1863.  His  wife  was  Miss  Eliza  Blanchard,  daughter  of  Ashael  and  Elizabeth  Blanchard.  Mrs.  Adams 
was  born  in  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  she  removed  with  her  parents  from  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Iowa  Co., 
Wis.,  in  1844;  her  father  died  at  Dodgeville,  in  1852  ;  her  mother  died  at  Blanchardville  in  1871.  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  a  prominent  and  successful  business  man ;  was  elected  Sheriff  in  1863,  served  two  years. 
He  has  five  children — Alva,  John,  Frank,  Elizabeth  and  William. 

FRAXK  ADAMS,  merchant.  Black  Earth ;  was  born  at  West  Blue  Mounds,  Iowa  Co.,  Wis., 
in  1854.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Emnla  Wilson,  daughter  of  Henry  Wilson.  He  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  Auguslj,  1879 ;  he  was,  for  several  years  previous  to  that  time,  engaged  with  his  father  in 
the  stock  business;  has  one  child — Clarence  H.  His  father,  John  Adams,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Wisconsin ;  he  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1819  ;  when  13  years  of  age,  in  company  with  his  half  brother, 
he  went  to  Indiana,  thence  to  Illinois,  and  to  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  in  1839 ;  he  came  to  Black  Earth  in  the 
spring  of  1863 ;  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Dane  Co.  in  1863,  served  two  years.  He  was  married  in  1846, 
to  Eliza  Blanard,  born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  parents  in  1844.  Mr. 
John  Adams  is  an  active,  energetic  and  successful  business  man ;  has  been  variously  engaged  as  merchant, 
stock-dealer,  farmer,  etc. ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1869-70  and  1872.  Has  five 
children — Alva,  John,  Frank,  Elizabeth  and  William.  Alva  is  engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  at  Al- 
amosa, Colo.,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1880.     William  is  with  his  brother  Alva. 

S  AMUEIj  B  ARKEjR,  merchant.  Black  Earth ;  born  in  Leeds,  England,  in  December,  1817  > 
came  to  the  tlnited  States  in  the  fall  of  1848 ;  he  lived  six  years  near  Akron,  Ohio ;  came  to  Madison  in 
1854  ;  bought  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Vermont;  has  lived  in  the  village  of  Black  Earth  since  1869.  He 
was  married  to  Sarah  Lawson,  also  born  in  Leeds ;  they  have  five  children — William,  Richard,  Anna  E., 
Samuel  and  Eva.     Mr.  Barker  has  made  two  visits  to  his  native  land  during  his  residence  in  this  country. 

THOMAS  B ARBEiR,  hardware  dealer,  firm  of  Barber  &  Son,  Black  Earth ;  born  in  England 
in  1817.  He  married  Rachael  Shaw ;  came  to  Wisconsin  from  England  in  1847,  and  Settled  in  the  town 
of  Berry,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  lived  about  eight  years ;  located  in  the  village  of  Black  Earth  in  October, 
1855,  and  engaged  in  selling  farm  machinery,  which  he  still  continues  in  connection  with  a  general  hard- 
ware business.  His  wife  died  in  1877  ;  he  has  five  children — ^his  two  oldest  sons,  James  S.  and  John  S., 
are  at  Beloit,  Mitchell  Co.,  Kan.,  engaged  in  the  hardware  business ;  David  A.  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  business;  Mary  E.  and  Hannah  L.     Mr.  Barber  visited  his  native  land  in  1878. 

GEORGE  BATE,.  Black  Earth.  Mr.  Bate  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Dane  Co.;  he  was  born 
in  Worcester,  England,  in  1817  ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  tallow-chandler  and  grocery  business ; 
he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1845  ;  he  settled  in  Sec.  21,  town  of  Berry,  Dane  ^ 
Co.;  this  farm  he  still  owns ;  also  owns  another  farm  in  Sec.  30  ;  he  came  to  the  village  of  Black  Earth 
in  May,  1870,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  the  following  year.  Mr.  Bate  lost  his  first  wife  in  En- 
gland ;  his  present  wife  was  Esther  Hale,  from  the  State  of  Maine,  of  English  parentage ;  they  have  two 
'  children — William  F.  and  Beda  A.;  the  former  was  born  in  the  town  of  Berry,  Jan.  9,  1860 ;  he  is  his 
father's  successor  in  the  lumber  trade. 

M.  C  BURIVETT,  Postmaster,  also  of  the  firm  of  Burnett  &  Son,  publishers  and  proprietors 
of  the  Black  Earth  Advertiser,  Black  Earth;  born  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1811 ;  he  removed  to  Ohio 
with  his  parents  in  1815  ;  he  came  to  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1849  ;  thence  to  Illinois,  but  returned  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  settled  at  Moscow,  Iowa  Co.,  where  he  lived  eight  years  ;  he  was  Postmaster  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  at  Moscow;  came  to  Black  Earth  in  1859;  was  appointed  Postmaster  here  in  1865  ;  has  also  been 
Justice  of  the  Peace  most  of  the  time  since  he  came  to  Black  Earth.  He  was  married,  in  1837,  to  Jane 
McNish;  they  have  had  two  children— Edwin,  the  older  son,  died  Sept.  23,  1871,  in  his  33d  year;  Clar- 
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enoe,  editor  of  the  Black  Earth  Advertiser,  was  born  in  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1844;  his  wife  was  Miss 
Katie  Wallace. 

HICHAEIi  CAREY,  farmer.  See.  39;  P.  0.  Mazomanie;  born  in  County  Clare,  Ireland, 
about  1820;  he  emigrated  to  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  where  he  lived  one  year;  thence  to  Janesville, 
Wis.,  where  he  lived  about  four  years  ;  he  came  to  Dane  Co.  and  located  on  his  present  farm  in  1857, 
where  he  has  since  lived.  He  was  married  to  Margaret  Crawley,  of  Janesville,  Wis.;  born  in  County 
Cork,  Ireland ;  they  have  seven  children — Daniel,  James,  John,  William,  Honora,  Ellen  and  Maggie. 
Farm  contains  125  acres. 

SAMUEL  CHARLESWORTH,  attorney  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  also  Notary  Public, 
Black  Earth  ;  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1819.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Catlin  ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin from  England,  in  1845,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Black  Earth  ;  he  engaged  in  farming  for  some 
time,  but  has  been  in  public  business  most  of  the  time  since  he  came  to  Wisconsin.  He  was  Deputy  Sheriff 
of  Dane  Co.  for  seven  years ;  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  about  seventeen  years  ;  has  practiced  law  in 
a  Justice's  Court  for  several  years  ;  he  has  one  daughter — Annie,  now  Mrs.  James  E.  Beardsley. 

RICHARD  J.  COIililE,  dealer  in  hardware,  groceries  and  notions.  Black  Earth ;  born  in 
the  city  of  London,  October,  1857  ;  his  father  died  in  England  ;  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  mother 
and  sister  ;  his  mother  died  in  1861  ;  his  sister  is  now  Mrs.  John  A.  Adams.  Mr.  Collie  was  clerk  for 
Mr.  Barber  in  the  hardware  business  for  four  years  ;  was  also  clerk  for  Isaacson  &  Nordrum  ;  he  engaged 
in  his  present  business  June  1,  1879.     He  married  Miss  Tillie  Knutsen,  of  Lodi. 

JOSEPH  COOPER,  farmer.  Sec.  31 ;  P.  O.  Mazomanie ;  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1826  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847  and  settled  on  his  present  farm,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
married  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  George  Lockwood ;  her  parents  came  from  England  to  Wisconsin  in  1845  ; 
they  have  seven  children — William,  Joseph,  John,  Mary,  Harriet,  Lucy  and  Bessie  ;  they  have  lost  three 
children — Sarah  A.,  aged  22  ;  George,  aged  19  ;  James  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Cooper's  farm  contains  240 
acres. 

REV.  HEIVRY  DOCKHAHI,  Pastor  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Black  Earth;  was 
born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1826  ;  he  went  to  Canada  in  1846,  and  engaged  in  teaching;  entered 
the  ministry  in  1849  ;  he  resided  in  Canada  till  1873,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin ;  he  resided  at  Monroe 
three  years ;  his  first  station  in  Wisconsin  was  at  Mazomanie,  where  he  preached  one  year ;  came  to  Black 
Earth  in  1878.  He  was  married  to  Lois  Landon,  born  in  Canada ;  they  have  three  children — Ogden  A., 
Eva  and  Alida. 

JOHN  DRAKE,  farmer,  Sec.  33 ;  P.  O.  Black  Earth ;  was  born  in  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
1835  ;  he  removed  to  Indiana  with  his  parents,  John  and  Mary  Drake,  when  he  was  a  child  ;  they  came 
to  Dane  Co.  in  1851 ;  an  older  brother  of  John's  came  several  years  previous  to  that  time ;  he  died  in 
1866  ;  the  family  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  in  the  fall  of  1852  ;  his  mother  died  in'  1864 ; 
his  father  died  in  1868  ;  they  are  buried  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Drake  was  married  to  Harriet,  daughter  of 
William  B.  Haydon,  who  died  in  1858 ;  they  have  six  children — Walter,  Alva,  Gracie,  Fred,  Hattie  B. 
and  Frank;  they  have  lost  three  daughters.     The  farm  contains  120  acres. 

JOHN  A.  ELIilOTT,  farmer,  Black  Earth ;  was  born  in  Maine  in  1827  ;  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  New  Hampshire  w'hen  he  was  abou^  8  years  of  age;  he  went  to  Chicago  in  1854,  thence  to 
Janesville,  Wis.,  but  returned  to  New  Hampshire;  in  November,  1857,  he  came  to  Madison;  he  lived  one 
year  in  the  town  of  Verona,  thence  tQ  Blue  Mounds,  where  he  lived  about  nine  years ;  he  removed  to  La 
Fayette  Co.,  where  he  lived  two  years,  thenee-to  Black  Earth;  he  owns  a  farm  on  Sec.  27,  but  resides 
in  the  village,  where  he  has  a  pleasant  home ;  his  house  is  built  upon  one  of  those  mounds  so  common 
in  this  valley,  supposed  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  some  important  personage  of  that  race  whom 
we  call  Mound  Builders,  "and  know  no  more."  In  excavating  for  the  cellar  of  his  house,  some  of  the 
remains  of  this  personage  were  found ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  of  the  many 
mounds  found  in  this  vicinity,  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  pre-historic  race. 

JOHN  FITTON,  retired  farmer,  Sec.  27 ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth  ;  born  in  Yorkshire,  England ; 
when  a  young  man  he  went  to  Derbyshire,  where  he  was  employed  as  overseer  in  the  weaving  department 
of  a  cotton  factory  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  married  to  Hannah  Robinson  ;  emigrated  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  September,  1848  ;  he  bought  his  farm  of  the  Government,  where  he  settled  in  1849  ;  he  sold  his 
farm  several  years  since,  retaining  sufficient  for  a  homestead;  his  wife  died  July  27,  1879.  Mr.  Fitton 
was  one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Black  Earth,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected,  serving  three 
jears ;  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  school-district  in  which  he  lives  for  seventeen  years.     Mr.  Fitton  is  a  rep- 
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tesentative  of  that  class  of  pioneers  that  is  fast  passing  away,  and  which  will  soon  be  known  only  to  his- 
tory and  to  the  memories  of  a  younger  generation ;  a  class  of  men  who  had  reached  mature  life  while 
Wisconsin  was  yet  a  Territory,  and  who  know  so  well,  by  experience,  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  pioneer 
life  in  Wisconsin. 

SAMUEL  GOOD.L AD,  miller,  of  the  firm  of  Stanford,  Logan  &  Co.,  Black  Earth.  Mr. 
Goodlad  was  born  near  Sheffield,  England, in  1835  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents,  from  Stavely, 
Derbyshire,  England,  in  1846  ;  the  family  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Arena,  Iowa  Co. ;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  his  father  returned  to  Kngland,  where  he  remained  until  June  1,  1869,  when  he  came  back  to 
America,  and  located  at  Osborne,  Kan.,  where  he  died  Aug.  29,  1879  ;  his  mother  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters reside  at  Stavely,  England ;  her  three  sons  live  in  America.  Mr.  Groodlad  was  married  to  Ann 
Reeve,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  with  her  parents,  from  England,  in  1844;  they  have  two  children — Harold 
and  Emma  B.  Mr.  Goodlad  is  a  miller  by  trade  ;  he  served  a  part  of  his  apprenticeship  at  Hiokox  Mill, 
Iowa  Co. ;  has  been  engaged  in  the  milling  business  about  thirty  years. 

JOHlKir  GORST,  farmer,  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie  ;  Mr.  Gorst  was  born  in  Cheshire,  England, 
about  1827  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  brother,  in  1845,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Black  Earth  ;  he 
located  where  he  now  lives  in  1848  ;  his  father  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1846,  and  entered 
the  land  now  comprising  the  farms  of  his  three  sons — Thomas,  Charles  and  John  ;  the  father  died  April 
27,  1863;  his  mother  died  in  1877.  Mr.  John  Gorst  was  married  to  Prudence  Copley,  daughter  of 
James  and  Mary  Copley,  who  came  from  England  in  1846,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Black  Earth  ;  her 
father  died  Jan.  14, 1863  ;  her  mother  died  Sept.  15,  1872  ;  Mr.  Gorst  has  eight  children — Charles,  Will- 
iam, Robert  M.,  Drucilla,  George,  Sarah  C,  Wealthy  and  Bessie  ;  lost  one  daughter,  Sarah  H.  Farm 
contains  114  acres  ;  Mrs.  Gorst's  father's  family  consisted  of  parents  and  five  daughters,  only  three  of 
whom  are  now  living — Martha,  Mary  and  Prudence  ;  her  parents  had  thirteen  children,  eight  of  whom 
died  in  England.  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Gorst,  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Keokuk,  Iowa;  he  is  now  located  at  Lime  Springs,  Iowa  ;  William  A.  is  a  clergyman,  of  the  Meth- 
odist denomination. 

F.  HICKSTINE,  Black  Earth  Meat  Market;  born  in  Prussia,  in  1834;  a  son  of  Peter  Hick- 
Btine  and  Louisa  Shultz.  Married,  in  1861,  to  Miss  Gusta  Sawade,  by  whom  he  has  had  twelve  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  living  in  Wisconsin,  six  sons  and  two  daughters — Mary,  Frank,  Willie,  Max,  Otto, 
Charles,  Ferdinand  and  Emma.  Mr.  Hickstine  came  to  America  in  1866,  and  located  two  years  in  Mil- 
waukee ;  moved  to  Black  Earth  in  September,  1868,  and  embarked  in  the  butcher  business,  which  he  has 
carried  on  successfully  ever  since  ;  he  has  two  business  houses  on  Main  street,  with  seventy-six  feet  front, 
valued  at  $3,000.     The  family  belong  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church.     Democratic  in  politics. 

JOHIV  M.  IVES,  farmer.  Sec.  36  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth ;  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1825  ; 
his  parents  emigrated  to  the  city  of  New  York  when  he  was  a  child ;  his  father  afterward  went  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  and  engaged  in  business ;  during  the  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  he  went  to  the  lat- 
ter country  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  country,  and  with  a  view  of  locating  there  with  his  family ;  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Mexican  forces,  accused  of  being  a  spy,  and  was  condemned  and  executed  as  such. 
Mr.  Ives  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  reside  when  about  10  years  of  age,  where  he  lived  about  fourteen 
years,  and  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  ;  he  went  from  Pennsylvania  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
stayed  about  one  and  a  half  years ;  thence  to  Dane  Co.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  married  to 
Sarah  Ann  Heald,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Hannah  Heald,  who  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  from  the  State  of 
Maine  in  1843 ;  they  still  reside  in  Black  Earth.  Mr.  Ives  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  1856 ;  has  two 
children — Clara  and  Guy.     Farm  contains  about  100  acres. 

JOHN  MUSKAT,  proprietor  of  saloon.  Black  Earth ;  born  in  Prussia  in  1847  ;  he  came  to 
Wisconsin  with  his  parents  from  Germany  in  1854  ;  his  father  settled  in  the  town  of  Berry,  where  he  still 
lives.  Mr.  Muskat  came  to  the  village  of  Black  Earth  and  engaged  in  business  in  1869.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Edith  Farge,  born  in  Milwaukee ;  they  have  three  children— Emma,  Edith  and  Charles. 

ML.  H.  MYERS,  carriage-maker,  Black  Earth ;  born  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1823  ;  he  came 
to  Milwaukee  in  May,  1846;  thence  to  Waukesha;  he  entered  land  in  the  town  of  Dane,  Dane  Co.,  in 
June,  1846,  but  returned  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  till  the  following  spring,  when  he 
settled  on  his  land  in  the  town  of  Dane.  He  was  married  to  Armilla  Barney,  formerly  from  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.;  his  wife  died  in  August,  1849 ;  he  then  went  to  Milwaukee  and  resumed  work  at  his  trade,  where 
he  married  Almeda  Gifford  ;  in  1851,  he  returned  to  his  farm,  where  he  lived  two  or  three  years ;  his  sec- 
ond wife  died  in  1853;  he  went  to  Clifton,  Dane  Co.,  in  1854,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  till  1858; 
was  then  engaged  in  farming  for  two  years  ;  he  went  to  Canada  in  October,  1859  ;  thence  to  Oswego  Co., 
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N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of  1860  ;  in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  returned  to  Dane  Co.;  resided  in  Dane  and  Sauk 
Cos.  till  1865,  when  he  settled  in  the  village  of  Black  Earth  and  engaged  in  his  present  business.  Hi» 
present  wife  was  Matilda  Hifford;  has  one  child  by  second  marriage — Ada,  now  Mrs.  Edwin  Baldwin,, 
has  one  son  by  present  marriage — Albert  H. 

OLOF  C.  OLSEBT,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Olsen,  merchants,  Black  Earth  ;  born  in  Norway 
in  1848  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  from  his  native  land,  in  October,  1871.  He  resided  in  La  Crosse  three  years^ 
where  he  was  engaged  as  clerk  for  Marcus  Anderson,  a  prominent  merchant  of  that  city.  He  came  to> 
Black  Earth  in  1875,  and  engaged  as  clerk  for  the  firm  of  Isaacson  &  Nordrum,  for  several  years.  He 
entered  into  business  with  his  present  partner,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  January,  1879,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Johnson  &  Olsen.  He  was  married  to  Amelia  Mendota,  daughter  of  Carl  Erikson,  of  Black  Earth ;  has 
one  daughter — Munritz. 

DR.  PHILIP  D.  PAUIi,  Black  Earth;  born  in  the  province  of  Nassau,  Germany,  in  1849  - 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1867.  He  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Black  Earth,  in  1870.  In 
1871,  he  became  connected  with  Dr.  Disruth,  oculist,  and  made  a  special  study  of  treating  diseases  of  the- 
eye.  He  now  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  treating  diseases  of  this  organ,  and  has  acquired  a  reputation, 
not  only  at  home,  but  elsewhere.  About  one-half  of  his  time  is  passed  at  his  home  in  Black  Earth,  an(i 
the  remainder  in  visiting  different  sections  of  the  country.  He  was  married  to  Hattie  E.  Piper,  born  ii» 
Hull,  England ;  they  have  three  children — Graoie,  Harry  and  Willie. 

W.  P.  RANDALiIi,  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth ;  born  in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in. 
1813.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  about  1826  ;  he  and  a  brother  went  to  Winnebago  Co.,  111.^ 
in  1835  ;  they  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  county.  He  was  married  to  Deborah  A.  DriscoU  ; 
came  to  Dane  Co.  while  Wisconsin  was  still  a  Territory,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  York ;  thence  to  the; 
town  of  Reedsburg,  Sauk  Co. ;  came  to  the  present  location  in  1869  ;  has  four  children — William  H.  resides- 
in  Nebraska;  Mary  M.,  wife  of  Dr.  Gleason,  of  Mazomanie;  Alice,  now  Mrs.  James  Barnes,  of  Nebraska^ 
and  Laura,  wife  of  Q.  Vancamp,  who  resides  in  Nebraska.     His  farm  contains  80  acres. 

LfliOYD  A.  ROBERTS,  farmer,  Sec.  32  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth ;  born  in  Massachusetts  ip. 
1811 ;  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  child.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  went  to  Franklin  Co..,  N.  Y.,, 
and  lived  with  a  sister  until  he  was  18  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  be  was- 
married,  in  1833,  to  Matilda  Boker,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  removed  to  Racine  Co., 
Wis.,  about  1842 ;  to  Black  Earth,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  Mr.  Roberts  now  lives,  in  1849.  His. 
wife  died  in  the  fail  of  1872 ;  his  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Roberts  has  four  chil- 
dren— William  B.,  resides  in  Nebraska;  Lewis  O.,  lives  in  Mazomanie;  Elmira,  now  Mrs.  William  Ells- 
worth ;  Eben,  who  resides  in  Kansas ;  lost  five  children,  one  son  and  four  daughters.  His  farm  contains. 
160  acres.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  his  son,  William  B.,  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  11th  W.  V.  I. ;  served  two  years^ 
and  was  discharged  by  reason  of  disability  ;  his  son,  William  B.,  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Another 
son,  Lyman  H.,  enlisted  in  1863  in  the  same  regiment,  and  died  in  the  service. 

J.  E.  STANFORD,  of  the  firm  of  Stanford  &  Logan,  merchants,  also  of  the  firm  of  Stan- 
ford, Logan  &  Co.,  owners  of  Black  Earth  Mills,  Black  Earth  ;  was  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1831.. 
He  was  married  in  1855,  to  Olive  M.  Hatch,  born  in  Windham  Co.,  Vt ,  in  1836.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  and  currier  in  Massachusetts  ;  lived  some  time  in  the  town  of  Whitingham,  Vt. ;  came  to- 
Menasha,  Wis.,  in  1856,  where  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  chair-making  for  about  two  years;  came  to- 
Black  Earth  in  1858,  and  engaged  in  the  grain  and  produce  business.  He  enlisted  February,  1865,  ia 
the  49th  W.  V.  I., was  honorably  discharged  Sept.  12  of  the  same  year;  he  returned  to  Black  Earth  and 
engaged  in  his  former  business  ;  in  1866,  with  Mr.  Logan,  he  engaged  in  the  grain  and  produce  business. 
In  the  spring  of  1868,  Mr.  Goodlad  became  connected  with  them  in  the  milling  business,  under  the  pres- 
ent firm  name. 

ANTHON  STEENSRUD,  proprietor  of  saloon.  Black  Earth ;  born  in  Norway  ia  1843_ 
His  parents  and  eleven  children  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  from  Norway  in  1852,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Vermont,  Dane  Co. ;  his  father  died  in  the  spring  of  1878  ;  his  mother  resides  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  He- 
and  two  brothers,  Ole  Andrew  and  Arne,  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  rebellion  ;  Anthon  enlisted 
July,  1861,  in  the  6th  W.  V.,  I.  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  November,  1865,  having  served 
over  four  years  ;  he  was  in  all  the  engagements  in  which  his  regiment  took  part,  till  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  where  he  was  wounded ;  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he  was  placed  on  detached  duty,  where- 
he  remained  during  the  war;  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  lived  in  Pierce  Co.,  Wis.,  for  two  years ;  camje; 
to  Black  Earth  in  1867.     He  was  married  to  Miss  Inger,  who  came  to  this  county  in  1861. 
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THOIIAi^  H.  TAYLOR,  depot  and  express  agent ;  Black  Earth ;  born  in  Cornwall,  En^ 
gland  in  1847 ;  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1848  ;  has  been  employed  at  the  depot  at 
this  place  since  1868 ;  has  been  depot  agent  since  1872.  He  was  married  to  Addie  Ward,  daughter  of 
G.  S.  and  Amelia  Ward.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  son  of  Thomas  Taylor,  who  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England, 
in  1819,  and  has  been  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  engaged  in  mining  ;  he  entered  the  mines  at  Corn- 
wall about  1830.  where  he  worked  till  1848,  when  he  emigrated  with  his  family  to  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut; he  worked  for  some  time  in  th;  copper  mines,  near  Bristol  in  that  State,  thence  to  Dover,  N.  J., 
thence  to  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  where  for  about  one  year  he  had  charge  of  a  copper  mine 
for  the  American  Mining  Company,  and  was  engaged  in  other  mining  interests  in  the  East ;  he  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  took  charge  of  the  lead  mine  at  Blue  Mounds,  Dane  Co. ;  here  he  remained  sev- 
eral years  ;  was  for  some  time  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Northwest ;  in  1866,  he  went  to  New  York  City  and  was  engaged  by  S.  S.  Wycoff  &  Co.  to  go  to  Mexico, 
and  attend  to  their  mining  interests  in  that  country,  he  was  in  Mexico  two  or  three  years ;  he  then  re- 
turned to  Wisconsin,  and  has  since  resided  at  Black  Earth.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Grills.  He  has  four 
children — John,  a  Congregational  minister,  now  of  Mallrose  Island,  Mass. ;  Thomas -H.,  Henry  P.  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  ;  has  lost  four  children — two  sons  and  two  daughters.     * 

JAMES  TURK,  retired  farmer,  Black  Earth;  born  in  County  Kent,  England,  in  1811.  He 
was  married  to  Ann  Ashtown,  born  in  Sussex  Co.,  the  same  year ;  he  came  to  New  York  in  the  summer 
of  1850,  and  to  the  town  of  Black  Earth  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Turk  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade  of  a  miller,  in  England  ;  he  ground  the  first  grist  ground  at  the  Black  Earth  Mill ;  he 
was  employed  as  miller  at  this  mill  for  several  years  ;  he  then  settled  on  a  farm  in  Sec.  23  ;  he  located 
where  he  now  lives,  near  the  village,  in  1868;  has  had  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living — Eliza- 
beth, Ann,  Harriet,  Jane,  Charles,  James  S.  and  John;  two  sons,  William  and  Alfred,  were  soldiers  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  belonging  to  Co.  A,  11th  W.  V.  I.;  William  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Alfred  died 
of  disease,  while  in  the  service  ;  Eliza,  afterward  Mrs.  George  Wheeler,  died  at  Litchfield,  Conn  ;  another 
child  died  in  infancy. 

JOHN  TURK,  farmer.  Sec.  26  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth ;  born  in  England,  County  Kent,  in  1817  ; 
emigrated  to  New  York  in  1842  ;  he  lived  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  eleven  years,  engaged  in  the 
brewery  business  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1843,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm,  which  he  had  bought 
in  1851 ;  he  has  a  well-improved  farm,  on  which  he  built  his  house  in  1861,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  and  a 
beautiful  grove  of  evergreens  surrounding  his  home,  which  he  planted  himself;  he  has  124  acres  of  land 
in  his  farm ;  also,  35  acres  of  timbered  land.  His  wife  was  Miss  Augusta  leley ;  has  three  children — 
Samuel  W.,  Frederic  H.  and  Willis  F. ;  lost  four  children. 

JESSE  WALKER,  farmer,  Sec.  27;  P.  0.  Black  Earth;  born  in  Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  1814; 
he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1837,  but  returned  to  his  native  State ;  he  came  back  to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  and 
settled  on  Sec.  23,  in  this  town,  where  he  lived  about  five  years,  when  he  settled  on  his  present  farm. 
Mr.  Walker  made  all  the  improvements  on  his  present  farm  ;  had  formerly  200  acres,  has  now  190.  His 
first  wife  was  Diantha  Lord,  of  Vermont.  His  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Budlong,  formerly  Miss 
Myers.  Mr.  Walker  has  four  children  by  first  marriage — Warren,  Loren  resides  in  Iowa,  Jane,  now  Mrs. 
A.  Dickey,  lives  in  Minnesota,  and  Charles  lives  in  Iowa.  Mrs.  Walker  has  two  children  by  first  mar- 
riage— Clara,  now  Mrs.  Frank  Churchill,  and  Charles.  Mrs.  Walker  was  born  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1864. 

JOHN  WALLIS  AND  SONS  (Nicholas,  Richard  and  John,  Jr.) ;  Sec.  35 ;  P.  0. 
Black  Earth.  Mr.  John  Wallis,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1824;  he  was  engaged  in  min- 
ing for  many  years  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  family  from  England,  in  1 850  ;  settled  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  engaged  in  mining ;  came  to  present  location  in  Juno,  1879  ;  purchased  their  farm  of 
William  Beaty.  Mr.  Wallis  has  six  children — Mary  Jane,  Nicholas,  Richard,  John,  Annie  and  Alberta. 
Nicholas  is  in  the  Black  Hills,  attending  to  mining  interests  which  they  have  there  ;  their  farm  contains 
365  acres,  well  improved  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  ;  besides  general  farming,  they  are  engaged 
quite  extensively  in  dairying,  and  own  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Black  Earth  Cheese-factory. 

HENRY  WILSON,  farmer.  Sec.  36;  P.  0.  Black  Earth;  born  in  County  Kent,  England, 
in  1812.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Homewojd;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1837  ;  lived  in  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  for"  six  years ;  came  to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Black  Earth,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm,  in 
1843.  Mr.  Wilson  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  Dane  Co.  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  the  earliest  settler 
now  living  in  the  town  of  Black  Earth,  having  resided  on  his  present  farm  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 
He  has  a  finely  improved  farm  of  160  acres;  his  house  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groves 
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of  evergreens  found  in  Dane  Co.  outside  of  the  city  of  Madison  ;  he  has  also  40  acres  of  timber-land,  and 
a  farm  of  240  acres  in  the  town  of  Vermont ;  has  eight  children — Alfred,  Charles,  Ellen,  now  Mrs.  James 
R.  Young ;  William,  John,  Eliza,  now  Mrs.  Homer  Wardwell,  of  Owatonna,  Minn. ;  Martha,  now  Mrs. 
David  A.  Barber,  and  Emma,  now  Mrs.  Frank  Adams;  the  first  four  mentioned  reside  in  Steele  Co., 
Minn. 

A.  P.  WIWDEN,  merchant  tailor.  Black   Earth  ;  Mr.  Winden  was  born  in  Norway  in  1830  ; 

he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1856  ;  lived  at  Mineral  Point  one  year,  and  came  to  Black  Earth  in  1857, 

where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  business.     He  was  married  to  Betsey  Anderson  ;  they  have  three 

.  children — Albert,  Elora  and  Belsene ;  Mr.  Winden  is  doing  a  good  business,  and  employs  a  number  of 

workmen. 
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REV.  JOHN  WILiLIAM  BLUM,  Pastor  of  St.  Franciscus  Xaverius  Church  ;  born  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  in  1848;  was  educated  at  Essen  Gymnasium,  at  the  University  at  Bonn  and  Inns- 
bruck, at  Tyrol,  where  he  completed  his  theological  studies.  He  afterward  pursued  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence at  Bonn ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  18Y5 :  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  was  for  some 
time  editor  of  the  Columbia,  a  German  Catholic  weekly;  thence  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Wahrheitsfreund,  the  oldest  Catholic  weekly  in  the  United  States.  He  afterward  attended  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Francis,  near  Milwaukee,  for  fourteen  months ;  was  ordained  March  24,  1878  ;  was  Pastor  of  a 
church  at  New  Castle,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  afterward,  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Marytown.  He  assumed  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  present  church  May  28,  1879. 

WILLIAM  BOWHAHf,  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie.  Mr.  Bowman  is  one  of  the 
early  English  settlers,  who  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  pioneer  element  of  Dane  and  Columbia  Counties  ; 
was  born  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  1814;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  lives.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Burchell,  born  in  Northamptonshire,  England,  in  1808.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bowman  have  had  no  children,  but  have  an  adopted  son.     Mr.  B.  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

EDWIN  DIMINT,  farmer,  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie;  was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  England, 
about  1834  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents,  George  and  Agnes  Dimint,  in  June,  1847 ;  his  father 
settled  on  the  farm  where  Edwin  now  lives,  the  same  year  ;  his  father  died  in  the  village  of  Mazomanie, 
in  the  fall  of  1879  ;  his  mother  died  May  5,  1872.  Mr.  Dimint  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Wightman, 
born  in  England  ;  came  to  this  country  with  her  parents,  from  London,  in  1856  ;  they  have  four  children 
— Lizzie  A.,  Alfred  E.,  Emma  A.  and  Lilly.     Mr.  Dimint's  farm  contains  96  acres. 

JOHN  GrRAV.  farmer,  Sec.  7;  P.  0.  Mazomanie;  was  born  in  Leicester,  England,  July  4, 
1819;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  from  England,  in  the  spring  of  1845  ;  he  came  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
and  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Galena,  111.,  and  thence  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  daughter  of  Joseph  Harrison,  who  settled  in  Dane  Co.,  from"  England,  in  1846  ;  Mr.  Gray  pre- 
empted a  farm  on  Sec.  10,  in  the  town  of  Berry,  where  he  lived  from  1849  to  1862,  when  he  settled  on 
his  present  farm  ;  he  was  the  first  Town  Clerk  of  the  town  of  Berry ;  has  held  that  office  ten  years  ;  his 
farm  contains  200  acres ;  he  has  five  children — Charles,  born  June  10, 1850  ;  he  resides  in  Michigan  and 
is  station  agent  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  ;  Mary  Ann  Johnson,  resides  in  East  Troy,  Walworth 
Co. ;  she  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater ;  Albert  William,  born  Nov.  3,  1854 ; 
David  H.,  born  March,  1857,  and  Harriet  L.,  born  April  27,  186.1.  Their  first  son,  Joseph,  born  July 
5,  1848,  died  in  March,  1869. 

*  JOHN  HAGEIIANN,  blacksmith.  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  born  in  Germany  in  1831  ; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1855  ;  came  to  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  the  following  spring,  and  to  the  town  of 
Berry  in  1857 ;  his  brother,  August,  came  to  this  country  with  him,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  bus- 
iness till  1876;  he  died  Feb.  26,  1880.  Mr.  Hagemann  was  married  to  Christina  Longeneckhara  ;  has 
six  children — Bertha,  Hermann,  Edith,  Amel,  Hartwick  and  Edmond.  He  is  engaged  in  general  black- 
smithing;  he  and  his  brother  were  members  of  Co.  C,  45th  W.  V.  I. ;  enlisted  in  the  spring  of  1865  and 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY,  farmer.  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie  ;  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
Hawley,  who  cam?  t  j  Dane  Co.  from  England  in  1814 ;  the  family  consisted  of  parents  and  six  children, 
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four  sons  and  two  daughters ;  the  sons  and  one  daughter  are  living.  William  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1825.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Norton,  whose  parents  settled  in  Dane  Co.  about 
1846;  they  have  seven  childreo— Helen,  Samuel  A.,  Mary  M.,  Hannah,  George,  Emma  and  Luther  ;  lost 
their  second  child.  Mr.  Hawley  was  a  member  of  the  49th  W.  V.  I.  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion. 

OTTO  KERE,  farmer,  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Cross  Plains;  Mr.  Kere  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1822  ; 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  June  of  that  year.  He  was 
ffliirried,  in  1849,  to  Augusta  Wadershedid  ;  she  died  in  1850;  his  secoad  wife  was  Amelia  Pappelpaum  ; 
tis  present  wife  was  Johanna  Festhe ;  he  has  seven  children  by  present  wife — -four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Mr.  Kere  is  not  only  one  of  the  prominent  early  settlers  of  the  town  of  Berry,  but  also  a 
prominent  and  representative  man  of  Dane  Co.;  has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  elected 
in  1872  ;  has  been  two  terms  County  Commissioner ;  has  been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  thirty  years.  Town 
Clerk  ten  years  ;  he  is  a  Democrat  in  politics ;  has  320  acres  of  land  in  his  farm. 

FREDERICK  KOHLlflAlVN,  farmer.  Sec.  11;  P.  0.  Mazomanie  ;  born  in  Prussia,  in 
1821  ;  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  father,  Charles  Kohlmann,  in  1847;  the  family  located  in  the 
town  of  Springfield,  where  the  father  was  soon  afterward  murdered,  being  waylaid  and  shot  just  as  he  had 
started  for  Milwaukee,  on  foot,  driving  an  ox  team,  his  object  being  to  purchase  a  wagon  in  that  city.  The 
object  of  the  murderer  was  to  secure  about  $100,  which  his  victim  had  in  his  possession.  The  supposed 
murderer  was  tried  for  the  crime,  but  was  not  convicted,  and  is  still  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Springfield . 
Mr.  Kohlmann  settled  on  his  present  farm  in  1849.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Setimann ;  have  one 
daughter,  Amelia,  now  Mrs.  John  Stapleman ;  has  200  acres  of  land. 

FREDERICK  SCHUMAIVIV,  farmer,  Sec.  2,  P.  0.  Mazomanie;  born  in  Saxony,  in  1832; 
lie  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents.  Christian  and  Susanna  Sohunaann,  August,  1850  ;  his  father 
settled  in  the  town  of  Berry,  where  he  died  in  1867;  his  mother  died  in  1873  ;  when  they  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  the  family  consisted  of  parents  and  eight  children  ;  two  more  children  were  born  in  the 
*own  of  Berry,  making  five  sons  and  five  daughters;  the  children  are  all  living  but  one  son,  Ernest,  who 
(was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse,  in  1876.  Frederick,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  the  eldest 
■son,  was  married  to  Susan  Zimmerman ;  they  have  twelve  children — six  boys  and  six  girls  ;  lost  one 
■daughter.  Mr.  Schumann  is  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board  of  Berry ;  has  held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  enlisted,  in  February,  1865,  in  45th  W.  V.  I. ;  served  till  the  close  of  the 
war ;  his  farm  contains  140  acres ;  he  and  family  belong  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

WILIilAM.  SESTOX,  farmer.  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  Mr.  Seston  was  born  in  Derby- 
shire, England  ;  in  1817,  came  to  Dane  Co.  from  England;  in  1845,  he  entered  his  present  farm  of  400 
acres.  He  was  married  in  England  to  Miss  Ann  Peacock  ;  they  have  five  children — George,  Eliza  A., 
Mark,  Lewis  and  Elizabeth. 

WALTER  1ST  AX  BRIDGE,-  farmer,  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Black  Earth  ;  born  in  Sussexshire, 
England,  in  1821  ;  he  came  from  England  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  with  two  brothers,  Wil/iam  and 
Frederick,  in  1855;  on  the  death  of  their  mother,  in  1853.  Frederick  retured  to  England;  William  lives 
in  Kenosha  Co.  ;  Mr.  Stanbridge  bought  his  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barber.  He  was  married  to  Sarah 
Wightman,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Wightman,  who  came  from  England  about  1845  ;  her  father  died 
in  Black  Earth,  in  1867  ;  her  mother  died  in  Colorado,  October,  1874.  Mr.  Stanbridge  has  two  sons — 
Frederick  W.  and  John  W.     His  farm  contains  150  acres. 
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ASA  A.  BOYCE,  farmer,  See.  6 ;  P.  0.  Dane  Station ;  was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  12,  1821,  where  his  f.ither,  Abraham  Boyoe,  died  April  21,  1831 ;  removed  to  Q-eneseo  Co.  in 
May,  1832;  he  came  to  Kaciae  Co.,  Wis.,  in  April,  1844;  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  returned  to  the 
State  of  New  York;  in  June,  1846,  returned  to  Wisconsin  with  his  mother;  resided  in  Waukesha  Co. 
till  October  of  that  year,  wheo  he  went  to  Rock  Co. ;  in  April,  1847,  he  settled  where  he  now  lives.  He 
was  married,  in  October,  1846,  to  Charlotte  W.  Bemis,  bi)rn  in  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  an 
adopted  daughter — Mrs.  Lily  Haokett,  of  Columbia  Co.  Mr.  Boyce  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1851,  and  again  in  1864  ;  he  has  also  held  various  town  offices  ;  he  was  the  first  Supervisor  of  the  town, 
elected  in  the  spring  of  1849  ;  was  also  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  office  he  held  for  eighteen 
years ;  he  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  during  the  late  war,  and  it  was  due  largely  to  his  influence  that  the 
quota  of  the  town  was  raised  without  resort  to  drafting.  His  farm  originally  contained  80  acres  ;  he  has 
now  320  acres  in  his  home  farm  ;  also  owns  a  farm  of  1(50  acres  on  Sec.  5. 

HIBAM  CRAMER,  farmer.  Sec.  35  ;  P.  0.  Windsor ;  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1815  ;  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  which  business  he  pursued  for  many  years  ;  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  where  he  removed  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  1844  ;  he 
settled  where  he  now  lives  in  1854.  He  was  married  to  Regina  Ableman,  whose  parents  settled  in  Rock 
Co.  in  1844;  they  have  seven  children — five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Cramer's  farm  contains  425 
acres. 

JOSEPH  DEMIWG,  farmer.  Sec.  21  ;  P.  0.  Waunakee ;  was  born  in  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio, 
March  11,  1822,  where  his  mother  died;  his  father  afterward  removed  to  Athens,  Ohio;  thence  to 
Quincy,  111.,  in  1832.  Mr.  Deming  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  in  November, 
1846.  He  was  married  to  Betsy  Fisher,  born  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  they  have  eight  children — 
Henry  W.,  Rufus  G.,  Rose  M.,  Arthur  B.,  Edgar  M.,  Charles  C.  P.,  Chester  C.  and  Josie  May;  have 
lost  two  children — Joseph  Willard,  born  1850,  died  1863;  another  son  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Deming's 
father  died  in  California,  May  1',  1880  ;  Mr.  D.  has  held  various  town  offices  ;  has  been  Town  Clerk  since 
1 865  ;  his  farm  contains  320  acres. 

OLiE  H.  FARIVESS,  farmer.  Sec.  23 ;  P.  0.  Norway  Grove ;  was  one  of  the  early  Norwe- 
gian settlers  of  Dane  Co.  ;  he  was  born  in  Norway  in  1826  ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of 
1847  ;  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  purchased  a  part  of  his  present  farm,  where  he  has  since  lived  ;  he  has 
now  a  well-improved  farm  of  530  acres.  His  first  wife  was  Gertrude  L.  Esse,  born  in  Norway ;  she  died 
January,  1860  ;  his  present  wife  was  Anna  Nelson,  also  born- in  Norway;  has  four  children  by  first  wife, 
lost  two  ;  has  seven  children  by  second  marriage,  lost  three  ;  Mr.  Farness  is  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Lutheran  Church. 

WIIililAlI  W.  FISHER,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Waunakee  ;  is  a  son  of  Willard  and 
Rebecca  Fisher  ;  his  father  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  his  mother  of  Vermont ;  he  was  born  in  Ohio 
in  1840,  where  his  parents  had  removed  from  the  State  of  New  York;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his 
parents  in  1846  ;  they  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  their  son,  where  his  father  now  lives  ;  his  mother 
died  in  1874.  He  was  married  to  Elmira  Newton,  born  in  Dane  Co.  in  1854  ;  her  parents  settled  in  Rock 
Co.,  from  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  and  afterward  removed  to  Dane  Co. ;  her  father  is  deceased  ;  her  mother 
resides  in  Illinois.     Mr.  Fisher  has  two  children — Rosa  and  Edna ;  his  farm  contains  200  acres. 

JOHN  AND  WILLIAM  HOWIE,  farmers  and  fruit-growers.  Sec.  33;  P.  0.  Wauna- 
kee ;  born  in  Scotland,  came  to  this  country  with  their  parents,  Andrew  and  Mary  Howie,  in  1840  ;  the 
family  lived  in  New  Jersey  a  short  time ;  thence  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  they  lived  in  Albany  and  vicinity  for 
four  or  five  years;  thence  to  Hamilton  Co.,  where  they  resided  till  1855;  they  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
fall  of  that  year ;  they  lived  in  Milwaukee  till  1858,  when  they  removed  to  the  town  of  Westport,  Dane 
Co.  ;  the  family  afterward  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  the  brothers,  John  and  William,  where  the 
father  died  December,  1865  ;  their  mother  died  in  1860  ;  when  the  family  came  to  this  country,  it  con- 
sisted of  parents  and  six  children,  afterward  ten  children — six  sons  and  four  daughters  ;  nine  of  the  chil- 
dren are  living,  of  whom  John  is  the  oldest  and  William  the  fifth  child ;  John  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1832  ;  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lament;  has  three  children — Jean,  Neil  and  John  ;  farm  contains  200 
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acres.     The  brothers  are  engaged  quite  extensively  in  the  nursery  business,  and  in  orcharding  ;  their 
orchard  contains  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  acres,  and  their  nursery  about  three  acres. 

UBS.  KABIilKf  LABSEN,  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Dane  Station;  the  widow  of  Thor  Larsen,  wha 
was  born  in  Norway,  in  1813,  where  he  married  his  present  widow,  Karen  Opdhl,  also  born  in  Norway  ;. 
they  came  to  this  country  in  1847  ;  came  directly  to  Milwaukee,  thence,  on  foot,  with  others  of  their 
countrymen,  to  the  town  of  Vienna  ;  they  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  Norwegian  settlers  of  this  town. 
Mr.  Larsen  died  June  2,  1875  ;  Mrs.  Larsen  has  four  children — John  0.,  born  in  Norway,  March,  1844, 
married  Ida  Kellogg,  of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  where  they  reside ;  Blias,  born  May  10,  1850,  married  Josie 
Have,  reside  in  Madison ;  Ann  M.,  born  Nov.  28,  1855,  and  Marcus,  born  Oct.  19,  1857.  Farm  con- 
tains 180  acres. 

SAMUEL  P ASHLEY,  farmer.  Sec.  6;  P.  0.  Lodi;  born  in  the  city  of  Derby,  England, 
November,  1813 ;  his  parents  removed  to  Nottinghamshire  when  he  was  an  infant;  he  came  with  his^ 
father's  family  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1833  ;  the'  family  then  consisted  of  parents  and 
six  children,  five  of  the  children  are  still  living ;  they  resided  for  a  short  time  at  Newark,  N.  J.  ;. 
they  removed  in  the  spring  of  1834  to  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  where  his  father,  John  Pashley,  died 
about  1845  ;  Mr.  Paahley  removed  to  Milwaukee  in  1848  ;  he  settled  on  his  present  farm  in  the  spring 
of  1853,  he  had  purchased  the  farm  in  1849.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Johnson,  born  in  England; 
she  died  in  the  fall  of  1873.  Mr.  Pashley  has  had  eight  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  living — Sarah 
E.,  wife  of  Dr.  Irwin,  of  Lodi,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  widow  of  Dr.  John  T.  Russell ;  farm  contains  245 
acres. 

DAVID  BOBEBTSON,  farmer.  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  Arlington ;  was  born  in  Scotland,  Jan.  14, 
1816  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  from  Scotland  in  1842  ;  he  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  the  fall  of  1845  ; 
he  entered  his  first  40  acres  of  land  in  1847.  Mr.  Robertson  having  settled  in  Dane  County  several  years 
before  Wisconsin  became  a  State,  is  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  county ;  he  has  devoted  all  his  life 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  but  few  have  been  more  successful  than  he  ;  he  is  a  large  land-owner,  owning 
1,600  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Vienna,  nearly  all  in  one  body  ;  he  also  owns  land  elsewhere  ;  he  is 
extensively  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising.  His  first  wife  was  Mariette  Mcintosh ;  his- 
ptesent  wife  was  Hannah  Thomas,  daughter  of  Jacob  Thomas,  of  the  town  of  Dekorra  ;  he  has  five  chil- 
dren by  first  marriage,  four  sons  and  one  daughter — David  H.,  Jane,  John  L.,  William  and  Prank. 

THOMAS  WILLIAMSOX,  farmer.  Sec.  33  ;  P.  0.  Waunakee ;  was  born  in  England 
in  1840  ;  he  came  to  this  country  wih  his  parents,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Williamson,  in  the  fall  of  1851  ; 
the  family  settled  in  the  town  of  Burke,  Dane  Co. ;  father  now  resides  with  son  ;  his  mother  is  deceased  ; 
Mr.  Williamson  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  1868.  He  was  married  to  Eliza  Whistance ;  they  have 
eight  children — five  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  Mr.  Williamson's  farm  contains  80  acres. 
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C.  H.  AR]VOLD,  farmer,  Sec.  9;  P.  0.  Waunakee  ;  owns  a  farm  of  320  acres  in  the  town  of 
Mazomanie  ;  was  born  in  Pennsylvania ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  from  Broome  Co.,  N..  Y.,  October,  1854  ;  he 
purchased  a  farm  on  Sec.  9,  town  of  Westport,  which  he  owned  four  or  five  years  ;  also  owned  a  farm  on  Sec. 
10  ;  purchased  his  farm  in  Mazomanie  about  1868.  He  was  married  to  Mahala  Tifft,  born  near  Troy, 
N.  Y.  ;  they  have  one  daughter — Esther  ;  lost  a  son — George,  who  died  in  1876,  aged  13  years. 

IRA  P.  BACOHV,  Waunakee;  Mr.  Bacon  was  born  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1822;  he  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  and  located  in  Baraboo,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  he  settled 
on  Sec.  5,  town  of  Westport,  in  1862.  Mr.  Bacon  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  fourteen  years  ;  is 
now  dealing  quite  extensively  in  real  estate ;  is  also  engaged  in  stock-raising.  His  wife  was  born  in  En- 
gland ;  they  have  one  son  and  five  daughters. 

CLAUDIUS  ELIilS,  farmer.  Sec.  12;  P.  0.  Windsor;  was  born  in  Tioga  Co.,  now  a  par* 
of  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1822  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  settled  on  his  present  farm  in  1856.  He 
was  married  to  Janet  Rood,  also  born  in  what  is  now  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  she  was  born  in  1819  ;  they 
have  three  children — Brasier  R.,  lives  in  town  of  Windsor  ;  Elmon  R.,  lives  in  town  of  Burke  ;  and  Alice 
S.,  now  Mrs.  David  Davis,  of  the  town  of  Windsor ;  both  sons  were  soldiers  during  the  rebellion,  the  older, 
Brasier,  serving  three  and  a  half  years.  Mr.  Ellis  was  Chairman  of  Town  Board  during  the  rebellion,  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  his  exertions  that  the  quota  of  the  town  was  filled;  about  $18,000  passed  through 
his  hands  as  bounties  to  soldiers.     He  has  125  acres  of  land. 

ELI  M.  COOPER,  farmer,  Sec.  -1 ;  P.  0.  Waunakee;  born  in  Madison  Co..  N.  Y.,in  1833; 
he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents,  Martin  and  Chloe  Cooper,  in  June,  1841 ;  settled  in  Fond  du  Lao 
Co. ;  his  father  removed  to  Minnesota  in  1860,  where  he  still  lives  ;  his  mother  died  in  1879.  Mr.  Cooper 
went  to  Baraboo  from  Fond  du  Lao  Co.,  in  1860  ;  he  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1865 ;  now  resides  on  the  farm 
of  his  father-in-law,  I.  P.  Bacon  ;  he  owns  a  farm  on  Sec.  4.  He  married  Julia  Bacon  ;  has  four  children 
— Ira,  Carrie,  Earl  and  Frank. 

CmEORGE  C.  fish,  farmer,  Sec.  5;  P.  0.  Waunakee;  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Augusti 
1842  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents,  in  the  fall  of  1853  ;  his  father,  Asahel  Fish,  a  Christian 
minister,  settled  in  the  lown  of  Dekorra  ;  he  now  resides  in  the  town  of  Springfield.  Mr.  Fish  settled  on 
his  present  farm  in  the  spring  of  1866  ;  he  has  220  acres  ;  is  engaged  in  general  farming.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lathrop  Stewart;  they  have  four  children — Edith  B.,  Jesse  M.,  Julius  and 
Clara  S. 

EDWIST  J.  POSTER,  station  agent,  Waunakee  ;  was  born  in  the  village  of  Waterloo* 
Jefferson  Co.,  in  1847 ;  his  father,  E.  H.  Foster,  came  to  Wisconsin  from  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1843  J 
Mr.  Foster  was  brought  up  in  Jefferson  and  Dodge  Cos.  ;  he  was  engaged  as  telegraph  operator  and  station 
agent  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.  for  several  years ;  was  afterward  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  for  about  one  year,  at  Ripon,  Wis. ;  engaged  as  station  agent  for  North- Western  Railroad 
at  Waunakee  in  August,  1875.  He  was  married  to  Fannie  Boorman  ;  born  in  England  ;  daughter  of 
Charles  Boorman,  of  Waterloo  ;  they  have  three  children — G.  Le  Roy,  Leta  Maria  and  Leon  P. 

CHA  RLES  HUDSON,  merchant  and  Postmaster,  Waunakee  ;  was  born  in  Leicestershire* 
England,  in  1833 ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1860  ;  he  resided  sometime  in  Madison  ;  he  removed 
to  what  was  then  known  as  Lester  Post  Office,  in  May,  1861  ;  he  was  there  engaged  in  selling  goods ;  he 
lived  in  town  of  Vienna  several  years;  he  came  to  Waunakee  in  fall  of  1871,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  business  ;  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Waunakee,  Dec.  5,  1871  ;  was  also  Postmaster  at 
Lester  ;  as  a  merchant  he  keeps  a  general  stock  of  goods,  including  drugs,  groceries,  dry  goods,  etc.  He 
was  married  to  Sarah  Osborne,  born  in  England ;  they  have  two  children — Charles  W.  and  Frederick  0. 

REV.  W.  G.  MILLER,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  also  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Waunakee ;  Father  Miller  was  born  in  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1850  ;  he  was  educated  at  St.  Francis 
Seminary,  near  Milwaukee,  and  ordained  in  1872  ;  he  passed  a  few  months  in  Milwaukee  after  his  ordina- 
tion ;  thence  to  Sun  Prairie  for  about  two  years ;  he  assumed  his  present  charge  in  July,  1874. 

WILLIAM  MOONEY,  farmer.  Sec.  1  ;  P.  0.  Windsor  ;  was  born  in  County  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  1809 ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  June,  1832  ;  he  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  seven 
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years ;  thence  to  the  city  of  Albany,  where  he  lived  one  year  ;  he  then  returned  t,o  New  York ;  thence  to 
New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  where  he  lived  about  seven  years  ;  he  then  returned  to  Albany,  and  thence  to 
Milwaukee  in  the  fall  of  1847  ;  in  the  spring  of  1848,  he  removed  to  Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,' 
where  he  resided  till  March  1865,  when  he  settled  where  he  now  lives.  He  was  married  to  Laura  Able- 
man,  born  in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.',  in  1813 ;  they  have  three  children — Laura,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Ashley,  of 
Madison  ;  Stephen  D.  B.  and  Emma  C;  they  lost  their  two  oldest  children,  William  and  Elizabeth  R.  The 
farm  contains  220  acres.     They  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Windsor. 

MICHAEL  O'KEEFIli,  Waunakee;  son  of  Thomas  O'Keefe  ;  he  was  born  in  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1846  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1850  ;  his  father  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
in  Milwaukee,  but  removed  to  Madison  in  1851 ;  his  father  was  engaged  as  contractor  and  foreman  on 
the  M.  &  P.  du  Q.  R.  R.;  also  on  the  M.  &  St.  P.  and  N.-W.  Railroads;  afterward  engaged  in  farming  in 
the  town  of  Westport ;  Michael  owned  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Westport,  which  he  sold,  and  now  resides  in 
the  village  of  Waunakee.  He  has  been  Ti:easurer  of  the  town  for  four  years,  also  Constable  for  about 
three  years. 

MARTIN  O'MALLiEY,  farmer.  Sec.  10  ;  P.  0.  Waunakee.  Mr.  O'Malley  is  a  member  of 
a  numerous  and  well-known  family  of  pioneers  of  Dane  Co.;  his  father,  Michael  O'Malley,  with  his  family, 
landed  in  Milwaukee  direct  from  Ireland,  in  the  summer  of  1845  ;  the  family  consisted  of  the  parents  and 
ten  children,  eii;ht  sons  and  two  daughters ;  he  settled  on  Sec.  15,  town  of  Westport,  in  the  fall  of  that 
year;  the  names  of  the  children  were  as  follows:  Thomas,  John,  Patrick,  Michael,  Martin,  Dominick, 
Mary,  James,  Joseph  and  Hannah  ;  six  sons  and  one  daughter  are  now  living,  all  residents  of  the  town  of 
Westport  except  the  Rev.  James  O'Malley,  of  Oshkosh.  John  died  in  California  in  1852  ;  Michael  died, 
about  1848;  Mary,  afterward  Mrs.  Timothy  Kinney,  died  about  1860.  Martin  O'Malley  was  married  to 
Margaret  Ford,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  they  have  five  children — John,  Mary  T.,  Alice  Gr., 
Grace  and  Eveline.  Mr.  O'Malley  has  515  acres  of  land;  also,  with  his  brother  Dominick,  owns  a  farm 
in  Kansas. 

BAlfMOISD  PACK  HAM,  firm  of  Packham  Brothers  grain  and  .stock  dealers,  Waunakee  ; 
was  born  in  Jordan,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1845  ;  his  parents  were  natives  of  England ;  his 
father  was  born  in  1810,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1835  ;  he  married  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1848,  where  they  lived  ten  years  ;  thence  to  Madison  in  1858  ;  his  father  died 
in  1876  ;  his  mother  still  lives  in  Madison  ;  Mr.  Peckham  has  one  brother  and  two  sisters — Mary,  Will- 
iam (who  is  associated  with  him  in  business)  and  Alice.  Mr.  Peckham  came  to  Westport  and  engaged  in 
the  milling  business,  in  1865  ;  cominued  in  this  business  ten  years,  when  he  came  to  Waunakee  and 
engaged  in  his  present  business.  He  was  married  to  Alice  Keepers ;  they  have  one  child,  Bessie.  Pack- 
ham  Bros,  are  doing  quite  an  extensive  business  ;  their  warehouse  contains  an  engine  of  25-horse  power, 
and  contains  the  necessary  machinery  for  scouring  grain,  a  process  that  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  in 
the  State;  in  1879,  they  handled  500,000  bushels  of  wheit. 

JAMES  RIIiEY,  Waunakee,  proprietor  hotel,  confectionery,  etc.  ;  he  is  also  Town  Clerk  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace ;  he  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Dane  Co. ;  was  born  in  Cheshire,  England,  March  5, 
1832  ;  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  in  May,  1846,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  Dane 
Co. ;  he  has  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  Waunakee  since  he  first  came  to  the  county ;  he  settled  in  the 
village  in  the  spring  of  1872  ;  he  wa'?  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Dane  Co.  from  1873  to  1878.  He  was  married 
to  Euphemia  Ford  ;  they  have  had  eight  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living — Mary  E.,  Alice  E.,  Amelia  E., 
William  T.,  Fred,  Laura  B.  and  Rose  M.;  lost  a  daughter,  Jeanette. 

ROBERT  W.  TOWNE,  merchant,  Waunakee ;  son  of  Oliver  and  Mehitable  Towne;  his 
father  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  in  the  Sta'e  of  Maine ;  they  removed  to  Chicago  in 
1846,  where  Robert  was  born  July  6,  1847  ;  his  parents  removed  to  Palatine,  Cook  Co.,  111.,  where  they 
lived  about  three  years  ;  thence  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  about  1853,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  town  of  West- 
port,  Sec.  5  ;  his  father  died  December,  1857  ;  his  mother,  now  Mrs.  Noyes,  resides  in  village  of  Waunakee  ; 
in  1869,  Robert  went  to  Floyd  Co.,  Iowa,  where  he  was  ena;aged  in  farming ;  he  returned  to  the  town  of 
Westport  in  September,  1876,  and  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  in  this  village  ;  was  burned  out  February 
3,  1879  ;  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  spring  of  1878  ;  has  also  been  Notary  Public  since 
spring  of  1878.  He  was  married  to  Eliza  A.  Bleckley,  daughter  of  William  Bleckley,  an  early  settler  of 
the  town  of  Vienna  ;  has  three  boys — Ralph  E.,  Roselle  and  Robert  L.  ;  he  is  now  engaged  in  a  general 
merchandise  business. 

DR.  XATHAlVIEIi  WHEELER,  Sec.  4 ;  P.  0.  Waunakee;  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Roxbury,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  August,  1822;    his  parents  removed  to  Northern  Ohio  in  1833;  he 
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tiame  to  Madison  in  1853  ;  has  been  a  resident  of  Dane  Co.  since  that  time  ;  his  education  was  obtained  in 
the  State  of  Ohio ;  he  was  for  some  time  a  student  at  the  academy,  Norwalk  ;  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
William  Groute,  of  Lorain  Co. ;  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Western  Keserve  Col- 
lege at  Cleveland ;  began  practice  in  Lorain  Co. ;  from  the  spring  of  1850  to  the  winter  of  1853,  practiced 
in  Huron  Co.,  Ohio ;  after  coming  to  Wisconsin,  he  resided  in  Madison  till  1860,  when  he  located  where 
■he  now  lives.  He  was  married  to  Pamelia  Turner,  also  born  in  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  in  September,  1821  ; 
they  have  four  children — Arthur  A., a  graduate  of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  now  located  at  Madison 
City,  Iowa ;  Clara,  now  Mrs.  Hngh  Stewart,  of  Mazomanie ;  Albert  and  George.  On  account  of  poor 
health,  the  Doctor  practices  much  less  than  formerly.  Has  a  farm  of  50  acres ;  is  quite  extensively  en- 
gaged in  fruit  culture. 
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ABCHIBAIiD  ARRIES,  farmer.  Sec.  10;  P.  0.  Lodi;  was  born  in  England  January, 
1829  ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  May,  1841 ;  they  settled  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
they  came  to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1848;  lived  in  Janesville  two  years;  settled  in  the  town  of  Dane  in 
1850  ;  his  parents  have  been  dead  for  several  years  ;  Mr.  Arries  and  his  brother,  Mansfield,  entered  one- 
half  section  adjoining,  a  part  of  which  constitutes  his  present  farm  ;  he  has  205  acres  ;  his  brother  still  owns 
his  farm  of  215  acres ;  but  has  recently  removed  to  Kansas.  Mr.  Arries  was  married  to  Jane  Story,  born 
in  Scotland;  her  parents  emigrated  to  the  State  of  New  York  in  1841  ;  Mr.  Arries  has  two  children  — 
Robert  and  Elizabeth ;  his  improvements  are  among  the  best  in  the  town  of  Dane ;  he  is  engaged  princi- 
pally in  stock-raising. 

'  C^EORGE  W.  BELL,  farmer;  P.  0.  Hyer's  Corners ;  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1834; 
his  father,  Robert  Bell,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania ;  his  mother  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey ;  his  parents 
were  married  in  Ohio,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1840,  and  settled  in  Racine  Co.;  they  came  to  Dane 
Co.  in  1846,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  George  now  lives ;  father  died  in  October,  1857  ;  mother  died 
in  January,  1858.  Mr.  Bell  was  married  to  Annie  V.  Manning,  born  in  Canada ;  they  have  one  adopted 
•daughter — Addie  C.  Mr.  Bell's  parents  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  George  is  the  youngest;  nine  of 
the  children  arfe  living.     Mr.  Bell's  farm  contains  127  acres. 

ALFRED  C.  BITNEY,  farmer,  Sec.  19  ;  P.  0.  Lodi;  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  lU,  1837  ;  his  parents  were  natives  of  Canada ;  they  removed  to  the  State  of  New  York  about  1836  ; 
the  family  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1856 ;  they  lived  at  Port  Washington  for  about  one  year,  when  Alfred 
and  his  brother  Eli  came  to  Madison ;  thence  to  Oak  Hall,  where  Mr.  Bitney  lived  several  years,  then  re- 
turned to  Madison,  where  he  lived  about  four  years  ;  thence  again  to  Oak  Hall,  where  he  was  married  to 
Marian  E.  Johnson,  and  where  he  lived  several  years.  He  enlisted,  in  the  fall  of  1864,  in  the  8th  W.  V. 
I.,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  the  spring  of  1870  ;  he  has  four 
children — Jessie,  Lena  A.,  Austin  and  Ellery ;  his  farm  contains  120  acres;  his  father,  Charles  Bitney, 
died  in  Sandusky,  Sauk  Co.,  in  the  fall  of  1874;  his  mother  lives  with  her  children  in  Nebraska;  Mrs. 
Bitney  was  born  in  Norway,  April  25,  1840 ;  her  parents,  Ingebert  and  Helena  Johnson,  settled  in  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of  1845  ;  they  came  to  Dane  Co.  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Dunn  in  the  spring 
of  1849,  where  they  still  reside. 

nORGAN  L.  BOYCE,  farmer.  Sec.  1  ;  P.  0.  Lodi ;  was  born  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
■July,  1823;  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  child ;  his  mother's  family  removed  to  Genesee  Co.  about 
1832 ;  they  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1846  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Genesee,  Waukesha  Co.;  they  came  to 
Vienna,  Dane  Co.,  in  February,  1847  ;  Mr.  Boyce  made  a  claim  of  his  present  farm  at  that  time.  He 
was  married  to  Lydia  L.  Wilkins,  daughter  of  John  Wilkins,  now  of  the  town  of  Arlington,  Colorado 
■Co.;  they  have  three  children — Arthur  W.,  Prank  M.  and  Mary  L.;  his  farm  contains  280  acres.  Mr. 
Boyce  has  held  all  of  the  town  offices  ;  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  twenty  years ;  was  once  Town  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  the  town  of  Dane ;  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  General  Assembly,  ex- 
Gov.  Parwell  being  the  opposing  candidate — Mr.  Boyce  being  defeated  by  about  seventy  votes. 

ARTHUR  J.  BBERETON,  farmer.  Sec.  32 ;  P.  0.  Hyer's  Corners ;  was  born  in  King's 
"Co.,  Ireland,  about  1833 ;  he  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Hugh  Brereton,  of  this  town.  His  first  wife  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ohio  :  his  present  wife  was  Miss  Cynthia  M.  Towns,  born  in  Canada ;  he  has  two  children  by  his 
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first  marriage — John  and  Charles  P.;  has  five  children  by  his  present  marriage — Annie   M.,  Henry  A., 
Hiram,  Willet  W.  and  George.     Mr.  Brereton  has  303  acres  of  land. 

HUGH  H.  BRERETON,  farmer,  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Hyer's  Corners;  was  born  in  King's  Co., 
Ireland,  in  1827  ;  he  came  to  America  with  his  parents,  George  and  Ellen  Brereton,  in  1847  ;  the  family 
settled  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  where  his  mother  died ;  the  family  came  to  Dane  Co.  from 
Canada,  in  November,  1852  ;  his  father  died  in  the  town  of  Roxbury  the  following  February.  When  the 
family  came  to  the  United  States,  it  consisted  of  father  and  six  children — three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
viz.,  Harriet,  Hugb  H.,  Arthur  J.,  Ellen,  George  H.  and  Elizabeth  K. ;  all  came  from  Canada  at  the  same 
time  except  Harriet,  who  came  in  1854  ;  four  children  are  still  living — Harriet,  Hugh  H.,  Arthur  J.  and 
Ellen.  Hugh  H.  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Dunn,  born  in  Lower  Canada ;  they  have  eight  children — 
George  K.,  Thomas  B.,  Mary,  WiUiam  L.,  Arthur,  Albert,  Bertha  and  Hubert.  Mr.  Brereton  settled  on 
his  present  farm  in  1854;  has  295  acres  of  land  ;  he  is  known  both  as  a  successful  farmer  and  as  an 
honorable,  upright  gentleman,  commanding  the  respect  of  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
aoce  ;  he  has  been  Chairman  of  Town  Board  three  jears,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  eight  years  ;  he  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

CHARLES  CHIPMAN,  farmer.  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Dane  Station ;  was  born  in  Windham  Co., 
Vt.,  in  1811;  He  was  married  to  Esther  Robinson,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June,  1834;  they  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1845,  and  settled  in  Wilton,  Rock  Co.,  where  they  lived  till  the  spring  of  1855, 
when  they  came  to  Dane  County,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  on  the  farm  where  their  son, 
Charles  R.,  now  lives  ;  Mr.  Chipman  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  the  spring  of  1866  ;  has  four  childreni 
— Martha,  now  Mrs.  Henry  Chipman  ;  Charles  R.,  Mortimer  E.  and  Mary  E.,  now  Mrs.  L.  H.  Ford  ;  lost 
one  daughter,  Laura,  wife  of  James  E.  Ford,  who  died  January,  1866. 

WRH.  CHRISTINA  DOAXE,  Sec.  23,  P.  0.  Dane ;  Mrs.  Doane  was  born  in  Scotland,, 
about  1830  ;  her  husband  died  in  Scotland;  she  came  to  the  United  States  about  1848  ;  she  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1853  ;  has  resided  where  she  now  lives  since  sh^  first  came  to  the  State ;  she  has  two  sons 
— Andrew  and  Peter ;  she  owns  a  fine  farm,  which  originally  contained  320  acres,  but  having  given  80 
acres  to  each  of  her  sons,  the  farm  now  contains  160  acres. 

IIVGEBRIGT  JOHANESON,  farmer.  Sec.  1 ;  P.  O.  Lodi ;  was  born  in  Norway,  July,  1820 ; 
he  left  Norway  for  New  York  in  April,  1844,  which  port  he  reached  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  eight  weeks  ;  he 
went  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  via  the  Erie  Canal,  thence  to  Chicago,  via  the  lakes,  where  he  arrived  in 
July ;  thence,  on  foot,  to  Wyota,  a  distance  of  135  miles ;  here  he  resided  about  two  years,  engaged  in 
work  at  his  trade,  that  of  a  blacksmith  ;  thence  to  Belvidere,  111.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  plows  for  about  two  years  ;  thence  to  Rockford,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  business  for  a 
few  months.  He  was  married,  in  1848,  to  Johanna  Steim,  born  in  Norway;  they  have  five  children — 
John  I.,  Bell  I.,  Joseph,  Mary  and  Ellen  ;  lost  three  children — Bell,  Edward  and  Esther.  Mr.  J.  entered 
his  present  farm  in  1850,  being  the  first  Norwegian  who  entered  land  in  the  town  of  Dane  ;  he  settled 
here  the  following  year ;  he  has  about  200  acres.  Mr.  Johaneson  belongs  to  the  liberal  branch  of  the- 
Lutheran  Church. 

ALBERT  A.  liAMONT,  farmer,  Sec.  2 ;  P.  0.  Lodi;  born  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1, 
1822 ;  lived  for  some  time  in  Ontario,  Livingston  and  Allegany  Counties.  He  was  married  to  Sarah  M. 
Chase,  of  Livingston  Co. ;  removed  to  Michigan  in  1849  ;  returned  to  the  State  of  New  York,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  about  1851 ;  came  to  Wisconsin,  in  December,  1852,  and  settled  on  Sec.  22,  town  of  Dane;  located 
where  he  flow  lives  in  the  spring  of  1869.  Mr.  Lamont  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  farmers 
of  this  town.  He  has  540  acres  of  land  here,  also  owns  real  estate  in  the  towns  of  West  Point  and  Lodi, 
Colorado  Co.  He  has  seven  children — Esther  A.,  George  W.,  Walter  A.,  Jennie  W.,  Byron  E.,  Eugene 
and  Boyd  A. 

JOHN  LOCK  WOOD,  firm  of  Roland  &  Lockwood,  grain  and  stock  dealers,  Dane  Station;, 
born  in  Norway,  May,  1844.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1863;  went  to  Chicago,  then  to  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  in  1864,  where  he  lived  till  1870 ;  thence  to  Middleton,  Dane  Co.  He  came  to  Dane  Station, 
and  engaged  in  his  present  business  in  1872.  He  was  married  to  Anna  Lewis,  of  Iowa  Co. ;  they  have- 
five  children.     Mr.  Lockwood  has  been  Town  Clerk  for  three  years. 

WILLIAM  RAPP,  farmer,  Sec.  15;  P.  0.  Dane  Station  ;  born  in  Northampton  Co.,  Penn., 
in  1822.  His  parents  removed  to  Mercer  Co.  when  he  was  about  12  years  of  age ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
the  fall  of  1844.  He  made  a  claim  of  the  farm  which  he  now  owns  in  the  fall  of  1845,  where  he  settled 
in  the  spring  of  1846.     Mr.  Rapp  is  the  earliest  settler  of  the  town  of  Dane  now  living  in   the  town 
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He  was  married  to  Eliza  Steel,  daughter  of  James  Steel ;  they  have  five  children — Eliza  J.,  now  Mrs. 
Peter  B.  Doane ;  Isabella,  now  Mrs.  William  Fellows ;  Howard,  Byron  and  Eva.  His  farm  contains  320 
acres. 

WILLI  AM.  B.  REYXOLDS,  farmer,  Sec.  30;  P.  0.  Hyer's  Comers;  born  in  Vermont, 
December,  1823.  His  parents  removed  to  Canada  when  he  was  a  child,  where  he  lived  till  21  years  of 
Age ;  went  to  Ohio  in  1844,  and  to  Wisconsin  in  July,  1845.  He  resided  in  Waukesha  Co.  till  October, 
1849,  when  he  came  to  Dane  Co.,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Roxbury,  See.  22.  He  settled  where  he  now 
lives  in  March,  1867.  He  was  married  to  Cornelia  Bowers,  daughter  of  Zachariah  Bowers,  who  came 
from  the  State  of  New  York  to  Dane  Co.  in  the  fall  of  1848  ;  they  have  five  children — Alfred  R.  lives  in 
the  town  of  Dane ;  Addie,  now  Mrs.  Harvey  Knapp,  lives  in  Sauk  Co. ;  George  W.,  of  the  town  of  Dane ; 
William  0.  and  J.  Preston.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  held  various  town  offices ;  was  Chairman  of  the  Town 
Board  of  Roxbury,  in  1866;  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  that  town  for  three  or  four  years;  member  of  the 
Town  Board  of  Dane  for  two  years.     His  farm  contains  337  acres. 

ROBERT  S.  RIDDLE,  farmer,  Sec.  4;  P.  0.  Lodi  ;  was  born  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1802,  where  he  lived  till  26  years  of  age  ;  then  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade,  that  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  for  about  fourteen  years;  thence  to  Otsego  Co.,  where  he  lived  seven 
years  ;  then  returned  to  Delaware  Co.  ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  and  settled  on  his  present  farm, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  married,  in  New  York  City,  to  Mary  Dunning,  born  in  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J. ;  they  have  three  children — Benjamin  P.,  lives  in  Minnesota;  Joseph  H.  and  George;  his  farm 
contains  120  acres. 

SAMUEL  RIDDLE,  farmer.  Sec.  4  ;  P.  0.  Lodi;  was  born  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1816, 
where  he  lived  till  33  years  of  age ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and,  June  15  of  that  year,  he  entered 
a  part  of  the  farm  which  he  now  owns.  He  was  married,  to  Maria  Steele,  born  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  ; 
they  have  six  children — Emery  E.,  lives  in  Smith  Co.,  Kan. ;  Matilda  M.,  now  Mrs.  Terrill,  lives  in  Lodi ; 
Maria  S.,  now  Mrs.  I.  Brown,  lives  in  Sauk  Co. ;  Enimett  B.,  lives  in  Kansas;  Martha  D.  and  Elmer  E. 
Mr.  Riddle's  farm  contairis  280  acres. 

GUST AV  RUNCrE,  farmer.  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Lodi ;  was  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  Aug. 
28,  1827.  He  was  married  to  Caroline  Voss ;  they  came  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  and  settled  on 
Sec.  30,  town  of  Dane ;  settled  where  he  now  lives  in  the  spring  of  1867  ;  has  six  children — William, 
born  May  18,  1852;  Ellen,  born  May  25,  1854;  Adolph,  born  May  12,  1856;  Matilda,  born  Dec.  30, 
1859;  Clara,  born  Feb.  2,  1863;  Minnie,  born  Aug.  23,  1866.     Mr.  Runge'sfarm  contains  270  acres. 

ROBERT  STEELE,  farmer.  Sec.  16 ;  P.  0.  Lodi ;  son  of  Mr.  James  Steele,  who  came  with 
his  family  to  Wisconsin  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  June,  1848,  and  settled  on  Sec.  9,  town  of  Dane, 
where  he  still  resides.  Mr.  Robert  Steele  was  born  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1832.  His  first  wife 
was  Rhoda  Ann  Bower,  born  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  she  died  Feb.  2,  1864.  His  present  wife  was  Mary 
Hanley,  born  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Steele  has  four  children  by  his  first  marriage — John  W. 
(lives  in  Dakota),  Josephine  (now  Mrs.  William  Bitney),  Robert  B.  (born  April  19, 1860,  is  a  teacher  by- 
profession,  now  engaged  as  Census  Enumerator  "for,  the  town  of  Dane)  and  William  W.  (resides  with  his 
grandfather  Steele).  Has  two  children  by  his  present  marriage — Mary  C.  and  James  Eddy.  Mr.  Steele 
enlisted  in  August,  1862,  in  the  23d  W.  V.  I. ;  he  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  as  2d  Lieutenant 
of  Co.  H  ;  was  promoted  to  the  1st  Lieutenancy  in  January,  1863  ;  he  was  in  Sherman's  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign at  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  bombardment  of  Grand  Gulf,  and  Grant's  siege  of  Vicksburg ;  came 
home  on  furlough  in  August,  1863 ;  re-joined  his  regiment  at  Brasieur  City,  La. ;  he  was  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns and  engagements  in  which  the  23d  took  part  up  to  about  the  time  of  his  resignation,  from  sickness, 
in  June,  1864 ;  in  the  fall  of  1864,  with  Capt.  G.  H.  Murphey,  he  raised  a  company,  which  joined  the 
42d  Regiment,  Mr.  Steele  being  1st  Lieutenant  of  this  company  ;  they  were  assigned  to  the  post  of  Cairo ; 
he  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.     Mr.  Steele's  farm  contains  240  acres. 

JOHN  THILKE,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. ;  general  agent  for  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments, 
also  agent  for  six  different  kinds  of  sewing  machines. 
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JOHX  BROISE9IER,  farmer,  Sec.  26 ;  P.  0.  Koxbury ;  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  in 
1824 ;  he  emigrated  to  the  State  of  New  York,  with  his  parents,  John  and  Mary  Anne  Brosemer,  in 
1840,  and  settled  in  Lewis  County ;  afterward  removed  to  Oneida  County,  where  his  father  resided  till  his 
death  ;  Mr.  Brosemer  went  to  Indiana  in  1847,  thence  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  lived  two  and  a  half  years  ; 
thence  to  Milwaukee,  in  1850  ;  He  came  to  the  town  of  Roxbury  in  1851,  and  settled  on  a  part  of  the 
farm  which  he  now  owns.  He  was  married  to  Prederica  Mass ;  they  have  seven  children — Caroline, 
Louise,  Bertha  and  Martha  (twins),  Emma,  Lewis  and  William  ;  the  first  three  mentioned  married  and 
have  left  the  homestead,  the  last  four  reside  at  home.  Martha,  prepared  for  teaching  at  the  academy  at 
Madison,  has  taught  twenty  terms  of  school  in  Dane  County.  Mr.  Brosemer  was  Chairman  of  Town 
Board  for  several  years,  at  one  time  receiving  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  town  for  Supervisor.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics ;  his  farm  contains  200  acres. 

FRANK  BURCiifiiR,  farmer.  Sec.  27  ;  P.  0.  Roxbury ;  born  in  Switzerland  in  1825  :  he  came 
to  this  country  in  1850  and  settled  at  Joliet,  111.;  he  went  to  California  in  1853  and  engaged  in  mining; 
he  remained  in  California  ten  years ;  he  then  came  to  Wisconsin ;  he  lived  at  Avoca,  Iowa  Co.,  where  he 
kept  a  hotel  for  about  two  years ;  he  then  came  to  Roxbury  and  settled  on  his  present  farm.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Bower,  born  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  her  father  is  a  native  of  Germany;  her  mother  was  born 
in  France.     Mr.  Burger  has  four  children — Adda,  Katie,  Isabel  and  Charles ;  his  farm  contains  220  acres. 

PETER  M.  FARING,  farmer,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  O.  Roxbury ;  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1 838 ;  he  is  the  son  of  Nicholas  and  Anna  Fabing,  natives  of  Prance,  who  emigrated  to  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1833;  removed  to  Syracuse  in  1839;  they  came  to  the  town  of  Roxbury  in  May,  1847, 
and  settled  on  Sec.  18,  where  they  lived  four  years ;  they  settled  on  the  farm  where  Mr.  Fabing  now  lives 
in  1851  ;  parents  had  nine  children — two  sons  and  seven  daughters ;  the  two  sons  and  five  daughters  are 
living ;  the  brother  of  Peter,  Henry  Fabing,  lives  in  California.  Mr.  Fabing  was  married  to  Margaret 
Griner,  born  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  they  have  three  children — Henry,  Freddie  and  Flora.  Mr.  Fabing 
has  been  a  member  and' Chairman  of  the  Town  Board  for  many  years;  his  farm  contains  150  acres;  is  en- 
gaged in  general  farming ;  has  a  fine  apple  orchard  and  vineyard. 

GREOOR  FISCHER,  farmer.  Sec.  16;  P.  O.  Roxbury;  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  in 
1837  ;  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  father,  Michael  Fischer,  in  the  spring  of  1854;  his  mother  died 
in  Germany ;  his  father  had  five  children — Anton,  Sigmund,  Gregor,  Margaret  (deceased)  and  Apolona. 
The  family  lived  one  year  in  Sauk  City,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  Gregor  now  lives  in  the  spring  of 
1855  ;  the  father  died  in  1860.  Gregor  was  married  to  Barbara  Loser,  born  in  the  town  of  Roxbury,  in 
1848;  her  father  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  tojrn;  they  have  one  child  (adopted) — Loretta  F. 
Mr.  Fischer's  farm  contains  80  acres. 

MORITZ  GANISER,  farmer,  Sec.  5 ;  P.  0.  Roxbury ;  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  in  1836 ; 
he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1854,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Roxbury ;  the  family 
then  consisted  of  the  parents  and  eight  children — seven  sons  and  one  daughter ;  two  sons,  Moritz  and 
Henry,  and  their  sister,  are  now  residents  of  the  town  of  Roxbury ;  their  father,  John  Ganser,  lives  with 
Moritz;  their  mother  died  March  8,  1866.  Morits  was  married  to  Barbara,  daughter  of  Peter  Kleason ; 
has  seven  children — Margaret,  Peter,  Hilliard,  Henry,  Gertrude,  Edward  and  Louis.  Mr.  Ganser's  farm 
contains  140  acres. 

HERMANN  J.  GREIBER,  farmer,  Sec.  22 ;  P.  0.  Roxbury ;  son  of  John  B.  N.  Greiber, 
who  was  born  in  Rodershausen,  Rhine  Province,  Germany,  Dec.  31,  1802,  and  married  when  32  years  of 
age,  to  Catherine  Lenartz ;  they  came  to  the  United  States  in  1842,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Fabius, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  when  the  parents  emigrated  to  this  country,  they  had  one  son,  Henry  J.;  they  had 
two  children  after  coming  to  the  United  States — Hermann  and  Wilhelmina ;  the  latter  died  in  the  town  of 
Roxbury ;  the  family  came  to  Roxbury  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  1848,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Hermann  ;  his  father  died  Sept.  17,  1878  ;  his  mother,  born  in  1804,  died  Sept.  30,  1872.,  The 
oldest  son,  Henry  J.,  born  in  Germany  Dec.  6,  1836,  enlisted  in  1861,  in  the  1st  W.  V.  C,  and  died  at 
Cartersville,  Ga.,  Sept.  25,  1864;  Wilhelmina,  born  March  28,  1848,  died  Sept.  18,  1850;  another  son, 
F.  W.,  the  oldest,  born  in  Germany,  April,  1838,  died  in  Germany  in  1840.     Hermann  was  born  April  9, 
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1843,  in  Fabius,  IST.  Y.  He  enlisted  in  the  1st  W.  V.  C,  Sept.  24,  1864,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the 
war  ;  he  was  discharged  July  19,  1865.  His  first  wife  was  Catherine  Brennig,  born  in  Germany  June  21, 
1846,  and  died  July  11,  1874;  his  present  wife  was  Wilhelmina  Beuthin,  born  in  Prussia  July  25,  1853; 
he  has  three  children  by  his  first  wife — Henry  J.,  Mary  B.  and  Verona  P.;  they  lost  two  in  infancy  ;  has 
three  by  his  present  wife — Wilhelmina,  Herman  and  John.     His  farm  contains  160  acres. 

CHRISTIAN  HAERLE  Y,  farmer.  Sec.  6 ;  P.  0.  Prairie  du  Sao  ;  was  born  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  Grermany,  Jan.  21,  1809  ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1840;  lived  in  Illinois  till  1844,  when 
he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  at  Sauk  City,  Sauk  Co.;  he  settled  on  his  present  farm  about  1849,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  was  married  in  Sauk  City  to  Catherine  Ragate,  born  in  Switzerland;  they  have 
seven  children — Margaret,  Agnes,  Christian,  Henry,  George,  John  and  Julius.  His  farm  contains  120 
acres ;  besides  general  farming,  Mr.  Haerley  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes. 

FRITZ  HAHX,  farmer.  Sec.  36  ;  P.  O.  Springfield  Corners ;  born  in  Strelitz,  Germany,  in 
1815;  he  came  to  this  country  in  1851 ;  he  settled  in  Madison,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  that  of 
carpenter;  he  came  to  the  town  of  Roxbury  in  1853,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives.  He  was  married 
to  Louise  Steinfuhrer  ;  she  died  in  1864.  His  present  wife  was  Julia  Weiner  ;  had  five  children  by  first 
wife,  two  of  whom  are  living  ;  has  one  child  by  present  wife.     Farm  contains  80  acres. 

REV.  MATTHEW  E.  HEIGL,  Pastor  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  Roxbury; 
Father  Heigl  was  born  at  Tyrol,  Austria,  June  2,  1844 ;  he  was  educated  at  the  university  at  Tyrol ; 
ordained  April  28,  1866,  at  Tyrol ;  he  came  to  this  country  in  September,  1871,  and  has  been  Pastor  of 
his  present  church  since  that  time  ;  this  church  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  many  of  its  members 
being  men  of  wealth  and  influence  ;  under  the.auspices  of  Father  Heigl,  a  beautiful  and  substantial  church 
edifice  has  been  built,  which  does  credit  both  to  the  Pastor  in  charge,  and  to  those  who  contributed  their 
means  to  its  erection. 

GEORGE  AND  JACOB  KUBLER,  farmers  and  owners  of  vineyard,  Sec.  5  ;  P.  0. 
Prairie  du  Sac;  natives  of  Alsace,  Germany  ;  George  was  born  in  1819,'and  Jacob  in  1817  ;  George  came 
to  the  [Jnited  States  in  1849  ;  he  lived  three  years  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  worked  at  the 
business  of  a  tanner  and  currier ;  in  1852,  he  went  to  New  York  City  and  met  his  father,  brother  and 
sister  Kate,  and  came  with  them  to  Wisconsin ;  the  family  settled  at  Clifton,  town  of  Roxbury  ;  George 
entered  the  farm  where  he  and  his  brother  now  live  ;  he  also  worked  at  his  trade  for  a  time,  at  Clifton, 
also  at  Madison  and  Milwaukee.  Their  father  died  in  1873  ;  their  sister  died  in  1878.  Their  farm  con- 
tains 141  acres. 

HORACE  C.  MILiIiER,  farmer,  Sec.  6;  P.  0.  Prairie  du  Sac;  born  at  Stillwater,  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1813,  near  the  scene  of  battle  between  the  American  army  under  Gen.  Gates,  and  the 
British  army  under  Burgoyne,  and  of  the  surrender  of  the  latter  during  the  Revolutionary  war  ;  his 
father  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island;  he  died  in  Saratoga  Co.,  when  Horace  was  9  years  of  age;  his 
mother,  born  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  died  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr. 
Miller  went  to  Herkimer  Co.,  where  he  lived  twenty-two  years ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845 ;  he  lived 
in  Milwaukee  one  year;  in  1846,  he  came  to  Dane  Co.  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  ;  Mr.  Miller  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Dane  Co.,  having  lived  on  his  present  farm  thirty-four  years.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  E.  Campbell,  of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  had  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living — Eliza- 
beth, Louisa,  Dora  and  Emma.  Mr.  Miller's  oldest  child  and  only  son,  Charles  S.,  born  1836,  enlisted  on 
the  breaking-out  of  the  rebellion;  was  promoted  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Burnside,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Cold  Harbor,  June  4,  1864.  Mr.  Miller  has  held  several  town  offices ;  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
seventeen  consecutive  years;  in  his  younger  life  he  was  a  mechanic,  working  at  the  trade  of  a  mill- 
wright. 

JAMES  MUSSEN,  farmer.  See.  24  ;  P.  0.  Hyer's  Corners  ;  born  in  the  town  of  Holland,  Vt., 
in  1830  ;  when  4  years  of  age,  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  when  about  17  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Galena,  111.,  where  he  stayed  about  two  years  ;  he  then,  in  1849,  went  to  Waukesha  Co., 
where  his  parents  had  just  removed  from  the  State  of  New  York ;  here  he  remained  for  about  three 
years.  He  was  married  to  Tama  Griffith,  born  in  Wales ;  his  parents  returned  to  the  State  of  New  York 
about  1853;  about  this  time  Mr.  Mussen  went  to  Milwaukee  Co.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  one 
year ;  he  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1855,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Roxbury ;  afterward  lived  in  the  town  of 
Honey  Creek  for  some  time,  but  returned  to  Roxbury  and  settled  on  his  present  farm  in  1863.  He  served 
during  last  part  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  the  30th  W.  V.  I. ;  his  wife  died  April,  1873 ;  his  present 
wife  was  Mrs.  Rebecca  Calkin  Holcomb ;    Mr.  Mussen  had  seven  children  by  first  marriage,  six  of  whom 
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are  living — James  H.,  William  W.,  Ella  L.,  Myra,  Lilly  K.  and  Prank  C. ;    has  one  by  present  wife — 
Myrtle  A.     Farm  cantains  103  acres.     Mr.  Mussen  and  wife  are  members  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

CARL  PAETZ,  Sec.  12; -P.  0.  Lodi;  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  about  1818;  came   to  the 
United  States  in  1860  ;  he  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  few  months,  then  came  to  the  town  of  Rox- 
bury,  where  he  has  since  lived.     He  was  married  to  Frederiea  Huth  ;  she  died  April,  1879,  leaving  four 
children — Carl,  Minnie,  William  and  Herman  ;   William  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Price,  born  in  Prussia  ; ' 
William  owns  a  farm  of  80  acres  on  See.  36,  where  he  resides. 

A!$  AHEL  H.  PARNELLi,  farmer,  Sec.  18  ;  P.  0.  Mazomanie ;  son  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
Parnell,  natives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  among  the  early  settlers  of  Dane  Co. ;  they  settled  near 
Madison,  and  removed  to  that  city  in  1852  ;  in  1865  the  family  settled  on  the  farm  which  Asahel  H.  now 
owns.  Parents  went  to  California  in  1873  ;  father  returned  on  a  visit  in  1877,  and  died  in  San  Francisco 
almost  immediately  after  his  return  to  that  city,  Dec.  10,  1877  ;  his  mother  resides  at  Oakland  with  her 
daughter,  Josephine.  Mr.  Parnell  was  married  to  Eliza  Jane  Draper,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Draper ; 
they  have  two  children — Edna  and  Lucy. 

JACOB  PAULiY,  farmer,  Sec.  15 ;  P.  0.  Roxbury  ;  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  in  1826  ; 
he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  Peter  and  Margaret  Pauly,  in  September,  1847  ;  the  family 
settled  in  the  town  of  Lake,  Milwaukee  Co.,  where  the  mother  died  in  1852  ;  in  1850,  Jacob  went  to 
California  and  engaged  in  mining ;  he  returned  in  1854,.  and  soon  after  settled  in  the  town  of  Roxbury, 
See.  5 ;  he  settled  on  his  present  farm  in  1865.  He  was  married  to  Saraphina,  daughter  of  George 
Reifle,  who  settled  in  Roxbury  about  1850  ;  they  have  had  fifteen  children,  five  sons  and  ten  daughters  ; 
ten  children,'four  boys  and  six  girls,  are  living.  Mr.  Pauly  has  400  acres  of  land.  His  parents  had  eight 
children  when  they  came  to  this  country,  four  sons  and  four' daughters  ;  three  sons  and  one  daughter  are 
still  living  ;  parents  are  living  with  their  son,  Jacob. 

CHBISTIAX  REUTER,  farmer.  Sec.  16  ;  P.  0.  Roxbury;  born  in  Prussia,  in  1840;  he 
.came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  Nicholas  and  Mary  A.  Reuter,  September,  1852  ;  the  family 
settled  on  Sec.  16,  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  present  farm  of  Christian ;  the  family  consisted  of  parents 
and  two  children.  Christian  and  Mary ;  father  died  in  1866  ;  mother  died  in  1853.  Mr.  Reuter  was 
married  to  Gertrude  Baltes,  daughter  of  George  Baltes,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Roxbury ;  they  have 
seven  children — Magdalena,  Mary,  George,  Anton,  John  M.,  Joseph  M.  and  Edward  J.  Mr.  Reuter  has 
been  Town  Clerk  of  Roxbury  since  1865  ;  his  farm  contains  80  acres. 

JOSEPH  SCHACHTE,  farmer,  Sec.  34;  P.  0.  Roxbury;  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
in  1821 ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1840  ;  he  lived  on  Long  Island  about  three  years, 
and  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  vicinity  for  about  five  years ;  engaged  in  gardening  for  Astor  and  others  ; 
he  also  lived  one  year  in  Dutchess  Co. ;  thence  to  Westchester  Co. ;  he  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  lived 
near  the  city  of  Kenosha  for  a  year  and  a  half;  he  came  to  Roxbury  and  settled  on  a  part  of  his  present 
farm  in  1851.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Sitcsmann,  born  in  Germany;  they  have  seven  children — 
Catherine,  Martin,  John,  Henry,  Joseph,  Anna  and  Frank.  His  farm  contains  295  acres.  Mr.  Schachte 
has  held  »aost  of  the  town  offices  ;  was  Town  Treasurer,  Supervisor  several  years,  has  been  Town  Clerk 
•eighteen  years,  and  fourteen  consecutive  terms. 

WIIiLIAM  iSCHAMBURCir,  farmer.  Sec.  27 ;  P.  0.  Roxbury ;  was  born  in  Germany,  in 
1824  ;  he  immigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1853,  and  settled  where  he  now  lives.  He  was  married  to  Wilhelmina 
Scheldt,  born  in  Germany ;  they  have  seven  children — Gustavus,  Louise,  Anna,  Edward,  Bertha,  Ida  and 
Freddie.     Farm  contains  220  acres. 

CARL  SCHUCHARTT,  farmer,  Sec.  28;  P.O.  Roxbury;  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
in  1837  ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  August,  1845  ;  the  family  settled  the  same  year 
in  the  town  of  Roxbury,  on  the  farm  where  Carl  now  lives ;  his  father  died  in  1852  ;  his  mother  died  in 
1878.  Mr.  Schuohartt  has  resided  on  his  present  farm  for  thirty-five  years.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Susan  Rapp,  daughter  of  Peter  Rapp ;  she  was  born  in  Pennsylvania ;  their  children  are  Earnest 
Matilda,  William,  Laura  and  Peter.  The  family  of  Mr.  Schuchartt  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Roxbury. 

MATHIAS  THEISEN,  farmer.  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Roxbury;  born  in  Prussia,  in  1833;  he 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  John  and  Mary  A.  Theisen,  in  August,  1851 ;  the  family  con- 
sisted of  parents  and  two  sons,  Mathias  and  Nicholas  ;  parents  and  sons  still  reside  at  the  homestead,  where 
they  first  settled.  Mathias  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Coch,  born  in  Prussia  ;  has  seven  children — John, 
Mary,  Ludwig,  Josephine,  Celestine,  Nicholas  and  Mary.     Mr.  Theisen  has  held  several  town  offices ;  was 
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Treasurer  three  or  four  years  ;  Chairman  of  Board  two  years,  and  has  served  one  term  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, being  elected  in  the  fall  of  1878.     The  homestead  farm  contains  175  acres. 

THOMAS  TRAUTMAIVN,  farmer,  Sec.  19  ;  P.  0.  Roxbury ;  born  in  the  city  of  Bamberg, 
Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1815.  He  was  married  to  Margaret  Demuth,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Demuth.  Mr. 
Trautmann  came  to  the  United  States,  in  1852.  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Roxbury.  Mrs.  Trautmann's 
father,  Mr.  Demuth,  came  the  same  year,  a  few  months  previous ;  her  mother  died  on  the  passage  to 
America;  her  father  died  in  1870.  Mr.  Trautmann  has  four  children — Thomas,  Annie,  Barbara  and 
Rosa ;  Thomas  was  born  in  1845  ;  came  to  this  country  with  his  grandfather,  Demuth ;  resides  at  the 
homestead ;  Annies  is  now  Mrs.  Godfrey  Walder ;  Barbary  resides  at  home ;  Rosa  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  River  Falls,  Wis.;  by  profession,  a  teacher.  The  homestead  farm  contains  160 
acres. 

CARL  TRUHL,  farmer.  Sec.  36 ;  P.  0.  Springfield  Corners ;  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Stretitz, 
Germany,  in  1818 ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1847  ;  came  to  New  York,  thence  to  Milwaukee,  where 
he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  for  the  Mexican  war ;  served  in  that  war  under  Gen.  Scott  till  its  close.  After  the 
war,  he  settled  in  Roxbury.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Leabert ;  they  have  eight  children — six  sons  and 
two  daughters.     His  farm  contains  160  acres. 
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JAMES  C  B Alili,  farmer  and  machine  agent,  Sec.  18  ;  P.  O.  Madison ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  first  located  on  the  farm  he  now  lives  on ;  he  is  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland ;  he 
was  in  the  British  service  in  1854;  was  discharged  in  1856;  he  was  in  the  battles  of  Alma,  Inkerman, 
and  he  was  wounded  at  the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  September,  1855  ;  his  father's  name  was  James  Ball ;  his 
mother's  name  was  Ann  Kilch ;  Mr.  Ball  was  born  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  parish  of  Knail,  Ireland,  the 
10th  of  May,  1835,  Married  Katherine  Hughes,  of  Culmullin,  County  of  Meath;  was  married  in  Dublin 
the  2d  of  June,  1856  ;  have  had  five  children,  four  are  living — Ann  J,  Ball,  aged  23  ;  John  W.,  aged 
2 1 ;  James  M.,  aged  17  ;  Peter,  aged  15.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ball  are  connected  with  the  Catholic  Church  ol 
Madison,  Wis.  Mr.  Ball  has  90  acres  of  land,  worth  $5,000,  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  Mendota 
Lake ;  he  is  a  live  business  man  and  a  good  citizen. 

D.  D.  BRYAWT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  34 ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
fall  of  1853,  and  located  at  Hampden,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis. ;  he  lived  there  two  years,  then  moved  to  West- 
port  and  remained  there  twelve  years  ;  he  first  came  to  the  town  of  Madison  in  the  spring  of  1868  ;  he 
has  held  the  office  of  Assessor  two  terms ;  he  was  born  in  Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  on  Dec.  3,  1831  ;  his  father's 
name  was  Lester  Bryant ;  mother's  name,  Hannah  Sleeper.  He  married  Miss  Keren  Rogers,  of  Norwich, 
Vt.,  in  the  winter  of  1855  ;  they  have  eight  children— Lizzie  H.,  aged  23 ;  S.  A.,  aged  21  ;  Carrie,  aged 
20  ;  Lester,  aged  18  ;  George,  aged  16  ;  Frank,  aged  14;  Zipperh,  aged  12  ;  Mamie,  aged  8  ;  Mrs.  Bry- 
ant is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  ;  Sliss  Lizzie  H.  Bryant  is  a  successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools ; 
she  is  now  teaching  in  School  District  No.  3,  it  being  the  fifth  time  she  has  been  hired  in  one  district;  his 
oldest  son  is  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee ;  Mr.  Bryant  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  400 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Wingra,  overlooking  the  capitol  and  surrounding  lakes,  three  miles  from 
the'eity,  valued  at  from  $16,000  to  $18,000  ;  he  is  a  thorough  farmer  and  a  genial  man  ;  thoroughly 
Republican. 

W.  C.  COIjBY,  farmer  and  stock-grower;  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Madison;  came  to  Madison,  Wis.,  in 
1855 ;  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  building  of  the  railroad,  taking  some  large  contracts ;  built  the  rail- 
road bridge  at  Madison,  and,  after  the  completion  of  the  road,  was  conductor  for  several  years ;  he  then 
retired  to  his  beautiful  farm  where  he  now  lives.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor,  and  is  now 
Assessor ;  he  does  his  business  up  in  a  prompt  style,  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  born  In  Boscawen, 
Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.,  in  1830  ;  his  father's  name  was  William  Colby;  his  mother's  name  was  Sophia 
Mason.  He  married  Hannah  E.  S.  Lawrence,  in  Madison,  in  the  winter  of  1862  ;  she  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England.  Mr.  Colby  is  emphatically  a  Democrat.  He  has  120  acres  of  land,  worth  $7,000,  nicely 
located,  overlooking  the  city  of  Madison  and  surrounding  lakes,  about  four  miles  from  the  capitol. 

M.  DlJNJflNG,  farmer  and  stock-raiser  ;  Sec.  19  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1850  ; 
he  first  located  on  the  farm  he  now  lives  on  in  1863.     He  has  held  offices  of  trust ;    been  member  of  the 
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board,  Treasurer  and  Assessor.  He  is  a  native  of  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.;  was  born  Feb.  29,  1824;  his 
father's  was  Gerhard  Dunning ;  his  mother's  name  was  Polly  Hicks.  He  married  Jane  M.  Webster,  of 
New  York,  May  1,  1851 ;  she  was  born  Feb.  10,  1827  ;  her  father's  name  was  John  T.  Webster ;  her 
mother's  name  was  Elizabeth  Mann  ;  they  have  one  son,  John  D.  Dunning,  aged  27,  living  in  Iowa.  Mr. 
Dunning  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  80  acres,  about  four  miles  from  the  capitol,  worth 
$5,000  ;  he  is  a  thrifty  farmer  and  a  thorough  business  man. 

AIIGIJST  FIDLiEB,  farmer.  Sec  32  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1853,  and 
located  first  where  he  now  lives ;  he  is  a  native  of  New  York  State ;  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  Rhine- 
beck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1799 ;  his  father's  name  was  John  Fidler ;  his  mother's  name  was 
Betsey  E.  Pitcher,  who  came  from  Germany.  Mr.  A.  Fidler  married  his  first  wife  in  New  York ;  her 
name  was  Polly  Clapper ;  by  her  he  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  now  living,  three  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  two  in  Wisconsin  ;  he  married  Polly  Post  for  his  second  wife ;  she  was  from  New  York  ; 
she  was  born  in  Germantown,  Columbia  Co.  Mr.  Fidler  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ;  in  politics, 
he  is  a  Demdcrat.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  80  acres,  valued  at  $6,000 ;  it  overlooks  all  the  lakes  and 
the  city. 

AliBERT  HA-Iili,  farmer  and  stock-raiser ;  Sec.  31 ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
winter  of  1855,  and  at  first  located  on  Gov.  Farwell's  farm,  in  this  township ;  first  came  to  this  section 
(31)  in  the  spring  of  1863;  he  is  a  native  of  the  county  of  Dorsetshire,  England;  his  father's  name 
was  John  Hall;  his  mother's  name  was  Elizabeth  Hall ;  he  was  born  Oct  18,  1829.  He  married  Hannah 
Tailor,  in  Madison,  April  24,  1862;  she  was  born  in  England;  they  have  two  children — Elizabeth  A., 
aged  13,  and  Mary  E.,  aged  7.  They  both  belong  to  the  Methodist  Church  ;  Mr.  Hall  is  a  Conservative 
regarding  politics.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  160  acres,  situated  so  he  can  stand  in  four  towns  at  once ; 
it  is  valued  at  16,000. 

E.  C.  H  AMMERSLiY,  farmer  and  stock-shipper.  Sec.  31  ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  from  England,  in  the  fall  of  1850;  the  family  first  located  where  E.  C.  now  lives  ; 
his  father's  name  was  William  Hammersley,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Ann  H.  Barwise ;  E.  C.  was  born  in 
England  Nov.  20,  1817.  His  father  enlisted  in  1861,  in  Co.  L,  3d  W.  V.  C;  was  in  the  service  three 
years,  when  he  was  taken  with  yellow  fever  and  died  a  few  days  before  his  time  would  have  been  out;  this 
left  the  mother  and  all  the  children  on  the  hands  of  E.  C,  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency  ;  he  was  a 
natural  trader  and  a  hard  worker,  and  he  kept  at  it  until  now  he  is  the  only  stock-shipper  from  Madison ; 
he  ships  upward  of  $200,000  per  year,  besides  furnishing  any  amount  to  the  butchers  at  the  city ;  he  has 
yards  at  his  farm,  and  is  so  situated  that  he  can  take  advantage  of  the  markets ;  he  has  taken  his  brother 
G.  H.  into  partnership  with  him,  as  he  had  too  much  to  attend  to,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest 
stock  concerns  in  Wisconsin  eventually ;  G.  H.  is  26  years  of  age,  and  a  young  man  of  promise ;  their 
mother  is  still  living  with  them.     They  have  a  beautiful  farm  of  160  acres,  valued  at  $8,000. 

liE AXDER  J.  HENIKA,  farmer  and  thrasher.  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  fall  of  1855 ;  first  located  in  Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  he  came  to  the  town  of  Madison  in  the 
spring  of  1869.  Mr.  H.  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1832;  his  father's  name  was  Frederick  Henika;  his 
mother's  name  was  Lucy  Pratt ;  they  are  both  living  and  hold  their  ages  remarkably.  Mr.  Henika  mar- 
■ried  Elizabeth  Collins,  of  Oregon,  Wis.,  Jan.  5,  1859  ;  Mrs.  H.  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1840  ;  her 
father's  name  was  Michael  Collins  ;  her  mother's  name  was  Margaret  McMahon ;  they  have  one  child — 
Fred  R.  Henika,  aged  20  years.  Politically,  Mr.  H.  is  a  Republican ;  he  has  30  acres  of  land,  worth 
$2,000.  Mr.  H.  is  an  industrious  man  and  a  good  manager ;  he  raises  more  grain  and  general  prodjice 
than  a  goad  many  do  on  much  larger  farms  ;  his  farm  is  nicely  located,  about  three  miles  from  the  city. 

H.  J.  miili,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  20 ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall 
of  1845,  and  located  where  he  now  lives  ;  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  thir- 
teen years,  off  and  on  ;  he  has  also  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  and  Assessor  acceptably.  Mr.  H. 
was  born  in  Greenfield,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  25th  day  of  February,  1819;  his  father's  name  was 
James  Hill ;  his  mother's  name,  was  Laura  Close.  He  married  Claricy  J.  Noonan,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1 845  ;  they  have  one  daughter — Callie  W.,  aged  24  years,  who  was  married,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1879,  to  William  H.  Harwood,  formerly  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  who  is  a  farmer  and  resides  at  home  with  Mr. 
Hill,  assisting  Mr.  Hill  in  running  his  farm.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hill's  father's  name  was  Nathan  Noonan ;  her 
mother's  name  was  Clarisa  Dunning;  Mrs.  H.  is  a  sister  of  J.  A.  Noonan,  first  Postmaster  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee ;  Mrs.  Hill  is  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Madison.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  respected 
citizen,  and  a  man  who  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 
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GEORGE  W.  HORTON,  gardener  and  small  fruits,  Sec.  35 ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and  located  on  the  place  he  now  occupies ;  he  is  a  native  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1840  ;  he  is  a  son  of  E.  W.  Horton,  who  is  now  dead.  Mr.  G.  W.  Horton  has 
held  responsible  positions  in  the  town,  and  has.  always  filled  the  bill ;  he  acted  as  Treasurer  one  term,  and 
has  filled  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  from  1866  to  the  present  time,  excepting  one  year.  He  was  married 
in  the  fall  of  1879,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Wilson,  formerly  from  Massachusetts ;  Mrs.  Horton  is  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Madison.  Mr.  Horton  is  a  Democrat;  he  owes  10  acres  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  city,  nicely  situated  and  adapted  to  gardening,  valued  at  $2,500  ;  he  is  a  young  man  of 
good  business  habits,  and  has  the  respect  of  his  neighbors. 

JAJHES  JACK,  farmer,  Sec.  21  ;  P.  0.  Madison;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1851,  and 
he  first  located  in  the  city  of  Madison,  and  engaged  in  work  of  builder  and  contractor  successfully  for 
twelve  years.  Was  Alderman  of  city  in  1859.  His  native  State  is  Ohio ;  was  born  on  March  13, 1824  ; 
father's  name  was  John  Jack ;  mother's  name  was  Delilah  Dean.  Married  Harriette  Lewis,  of  Ohio. 
Was  married  in  Ohio  in  1844  ;  they  had  six  children,  four  living — one  lives  in  Nebraska,  one  in  Ohio,  one 
in  Kansas,  and  one  in  California.  Alonzo  Jack  enlisted  when  he  was  1 8  years  old,  and  served  two  years^ 
in  the  late  war  ;  was  killed  at  Caiion  Bayou,  Tenn.,  in  a  skirmish  with  rebel  cavalry.  Mr.  Jack  lost  his 
wife  in  1850  ;  she  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Jack  is  a  Kepublican.  Has  80  acres 
of  land  worth  $7,000,  about  two  miles  from  the  capital. 

JOHN  JOHXSOJf,  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Sec.  20  and  29  ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  the  fall  of  1847  ;  he  first  located  on  the  farm  he  now  lives  on ;  he  was  born  in  Jackson  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  1,  1819  ;  his  father's  name  was  John  Johnson  ;  his  mother's  name  was  Christina  Zinn.  He 
married  Anna  Sawyer,  of  Ohio,  April  3,  1844 ;  she  was  born  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1824  ;  they 
have  seven  living  children — Zeruia  M.,  born  May  5,  1845  ;  Watson  W.,  born  Oct.  5,  1846  ;  Edwin  E.,  born 
Jan.  22,  1850  ;  Hermon  P.,  born  March  14,  1852;  Darwin  M.,  born  April  19,  1856  ;  Arthur  T.,  born 
Deo.  19,  1864;  Anna  B.,  born  Oct.  23,  1867  ;  they  have  lost  one  child,  Emily  E.,  who  was  born  April 
5,  1848,  and  died  March  30,  1876.  Zeruia  M.,  married  G.  J.  Skinner,  and  lives  at  Sioux  Falls,  D.  T. 
Watson  W.,  married  Minnie  E-athburn,  and  lives  at  Sioux  Falls,  D.  T.  Edwin  E.,  married  Lucy  Skip- 
worth,  and  lives  at  Washington  Prairie,  Iowa.  Hermon  P.,  married  Jennie  Skipworth,  and  lives  at  Weep- 
ing Water,  Neb.  Darwin  M.,  married  Hala  Cory,  and  lives  at  Weeping  Water,  Neb.  Mrs.  Johnson's 
father's  name  was  Prescott  Sawyer  ;  her  mother's  maiden  name,  Zeruia  Lamb.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Madison,  Wis. ;  she  is  an  own  cousin  of  the  wife  of  Pere  Hyaointhe, 
of  Paris,  France.  Mr.  Johnson's  farm  contains  180  acres,  and  worth  S15,000.  He  is  a  Republican,  a  man 
who  has  always  worked  very  hard,  and  brought  up  a  large  family  respectably. 

GEORGE  LARKIN,  farmer  and  stock-grower.  Sec.  32  ;  P.  0.,  Madison ;  is  a  native  of 
Wisconsin.  He  was  born  in  this  county  Feb.  8,  1844.  Located  first  at  Mt.  Vernon,  this  county,  and 
then  located  on  the  farm  he  now  lives  on  in  1872.  His  father's  name  is  Jonathan  Larkin,  and  his 
mother's  is  Cynthia  Newcomb.  Mr.  Larkin  married  Addie  Sweet,  in  the  fall  of  1872,  at  the  city  of  Mad- 
ison ;  his  wife  was  born  in  New  York.  Politically,  Mr.  Larkin  is  a  conservative.  He  has  a  nicely  located 
farm  of  80  acres,  valued  at  $4,000.  He  is  a  good  farmer  and  business  man,  anl  pays  considerable  atten- 
tion to  stock. 

J.  T.  HARSTON,  farmer,  Sec.  23;  P.  0.,  Madison;  came  to  Madison  in  the  fall  of  1851. 
He  located  first  in  the  city,  corner  of  Henry  and  Langdon  streets  ;  he  first  came  to  the  farm  in  1870  and 
1871.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1853.  Mr.  Marston  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
Grafiton  Co.,  N.  H.,  Nov.  2,  1806.  His  father's  name  was  Samuel  Marston,  and  his  mother's  was  Sarah 
Doe.  He  married  Miranda  C.  Dodge,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1833.  Mrs.  Marston  was  born  in 
New  Hampshire.  They  have  three  children — Mary  Jane,  aged  45  ;  Emily,  aged  43  ;  T.  J.  Marston,  aged 
34.  One  daughter,  Mrs.  D.  K.  Tenney,  is  now  t;raveling  in  Europe ;  one  daughter  married  S.  P.  San- 
born and  lives  on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  T.  J.  Marston  lives  at  home  and  runs  the  farm.  Mr.  Marston 
built  the  housOithat  Chief  Justice  Ryan  nowlives  in,  and  the  store  block  now  converted  into  Hess  Brewery. 
He  was  in  active  life  in  Montpelier,  capital  of  Yermont.  For  many  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Vermont 
Patriot,  together  with  general  business ;  has  always  been  a  literary  man  and  a  great  reader ;  he  is  well 
posted  in  politics  and  general  news  of  the  diy,  also  the  history  of  early  times.  He  has  retired  to  his  beauti- 
ful farm  opposite  Lake  Wingra,  where  he  lives  in  luxury ;  takes  all  the  diily  papers  and  leading  periodicals 
and  keeps  posted  on  all  points  ;  has  a  memory  of  past  events  that  is  wonderful  for  a  man  of  his  years. 
He  has  200  acres,  worth  $15,000.     In  politics,  he  is  a  decided  Republican. 
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CHABIiES  NEIiSOW,  farmer  and  stock-grower,  Sec.  21  ;  P.  0.  Madison;  native  of  Wis- 
consin ;  was  born  at  Madison  on  the  20th  of  December,  1847;  his  father's  name  was  John  Nelson  ;  his 
mother's  name  was  Sophia  Newcomb  ;  John  Nelson  was  among  the  early  settlers ;  they  came  from  Ver- 
mont ;  he  was  a  builder  and  contractor,  and-  put  up  some  of  the  first  buildings  in  Madison  ;  Charles  Nel- 
son, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  held  a  number  of  offices  of  trust  in  the  town,  such  as  Treasurer,  etc., 
and  filled  the  offices  acceptably.  His  father  died  in  July,  1850,  and  his  mother  in  May,  1871  ;  he  is  a 
good  business  man  and  good  manager.  He  raises  a  large  amount  of  stock,  and  does  it  successfully.  Po- 
litically, he  is  a  Republican.     His  farm  is  elegantly  located  and  well  adapted  to  stock. 

WILIilAM  H.  OrTHOIISE,  farmer,  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came  to  "Wisconsin  in  the 
winter  of  1853  ;  he  first  located  at  Oregon,  this  county  ;  then  moved  to  Middleton  and  lived  nine  years  ; 
came  to  Madison  Township  in  November,  1878 ;  he  was  in  the  army ;  enlisted  in  July,  1862,  in  Co.  D, 
23d  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  mustered  out  the  4th  day  of  July,  1865  ;  the  regiment  was  in  eighteen  battles,  and 
Mr.  Outhouse  participated  in  them  all  with  the  exception  of  the  time  he  was  in  prison  ;  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Carrion  Crow,  La.,  and  was  kept  seven  months  before  he  was  exchanged.  Mr.  Outhouse  was 
born  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1827.  He  married  Julia  Henika,  in  New  York,  in  1851.  Mrs.  Out-' 
house  was  born  in  Gorham,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  they  have  four  children — Horace  W.,  aged  25 ;  Perry  V., 
aged  23  ;  G-enevieve,  aged  19  ;  Fanny  C.,  aged  4  ;  one  lives  in  Michigan  and  the  other  three  live  at  home. 
Politics,  Republican.     Has  sixty  acres  of  land,  value  about  $4,000. 

BEIIfJAmU'  PIPER,  farmer  and  stock-grower,  Sec.  29  ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  came  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  summer  of  1836,  and  first  located  at  Milwaukee  ;  came  here  and  located  where  he  is  now  in  thu 
spring  of  1855.  He  has  held  the  offices  of  Supervisor,  Assessor  and  Treasurer  acceptably.  Mr.  Piper 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Bennington,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1827  ;  his  father's 
name  was  Benjamin  Piper ;  his  mother's  name  was  Sarah  Gault.  He  married  Amelia  Webber,  in  Madi- 
son, in  1856;  they  have  four  children — William  Piper,  aged  23;  Benjamin  F.,  aged  21  ;  Sarah, aged  19, 
and  Alice,  aged  13 — all  living  at  home.  They  belong  to  the  Methodist  Church.  Politics,  Republican. 
Mr.  Piper  has  135  acres  of  land,  worth  $7,500  ;    it  is  beautifully  located,  overlooking  the  city  and 


S.  C  POST,  farmer  and  stock,  Sec.  30  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
fall  of  1854,  and  located  on  the  farm  he  now  occupies  ;  he  is  a  native  of  New  York  ;  was  born  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1811 ;  his  father's  name  was  Abraham  Post;  his  mother's  name  was  Hannah  Post.  Mr.  Post 
married  Katie  Miller  for  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six  children  ;  five  are  living  in  Dane  Co.,  and  one 
in  Polk  Co.,  Wis.  He  marfied  for  his  second  wife  Mary  Sanders,  of  Madison,  in  the  year  1872.  Mr. 
Post  has  a  nicely  located  farm  of  150  acres,  valued  at  about  $8,000  ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  stock  and  grain  ; 
it  is  divided  by  the  main  road,  and  overlooks  the  city  and  lakes.  Politically,  Mr.' P.  is  a  Republican.  He 
works  his  own  place,  and  is  hale  and  hearty. 

D.  €r.  SHELDESf,  farmer  and  stock-grower,  Sees.  31  and  32  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came  to  Wis- 
consin in  the  fall  of  1849,  and  first  located  where  he  now  lives.  Mr.  S.  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  10, 1823  ;  his  father's  name  was  Grardner  Shelden  ;  his  mother's  name  Nancy  G.  Gorum. 
He  married  Adeline  C.  Curtis,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1851 ;  Mrs.  Shelden  was  born  in 
Middlebury,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1827 ;  her  father's  name  was  Levi  Curtis ;  her  mother's  name  was 
Climena  P.  Roberts ;  they  have  three  children  living^Levi  G.,  aged  27 ;  Mary  V.,  aged  20,  and  Bertha 
F.,  aged  17.  Levi  G.  married  Roxie  M.  Benson,  and  lives  in  Brooklyn,  Dane  Co. ;  the  other  two  live  at 
home.  Mr.  S.  is  conservative  regarding  politics.  He  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  240  acres,  and  valued  at 
$12,000  ;  it  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  capital,  lakes,  and  university ;  he  still  works  his  own 
farm  and  seems  as  vigorous  as  he  was  in  early  days  ;  he  is  a  kind  neighbor,  and  respected  by  the  whole 
community. 

HEXRY  B.  STAINES,  farmer  and  artist,  Sec.  16;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  H.  B.  Staines,  the  ■ 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  native  of  Peterboro,  Huntingtonshire,  England;  he  was  born  on  the  21st 
day  of  July,  1800,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1840 ;  located  first,  with  his  family,  in  Sauk  Co.,  and, 
shortly  after,  came  to  Madison  and  located ;  he  holds  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Mr.  Staines  was 
in  the  navy  in  the  old  country,  and  in  this  country  after  the  war  commenced ;  he  had  charge  of  the 
Pocahontas  gunboat,  and  did  the  business  up  to  the  handle ;  in  1861,  he  was  sent  by  Commodore  Porter 
to  take  and  dismantle  the  confederate  ponton  then  lying  at  Island  No.  10 ;  he  had  400  men,  of  the  11th 
W.  V.  I.,  under  Gen.  Larabee,  and  the  job  was  done  up  in  good  style.  Mr.  Staines'  father's  name  was 
Henry  Staines ;  his  mother's  name  was  Ann  Bevan.  Mr.vS.  married  Jennette  Mclndue,  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  in  1827  ;  she  was  born  in  Glasgow ;  they  have  had  ten  children,  seven  are  living — oldest  son  in 
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Australia,  three  sons  in  Kentucky,  one  daughter  married  and  living  in  Chicago,  one  daughter  married  and 
living  in  Kentucky  and  one  married  and  living  in  Madison ;  he  has  thirty-eight  grandchildren  and  three 
great-grandchildren  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staines  are  both  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mad- 
ison ;  he  is  a  determined  Republican;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  176  acres,  worth  $10,000.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Staines,  we  must  mention  his  hospitable  and  genial  nature  ;  it  is  indeed  remarkable  to  see  a  man  80 
years  of  age  retain  his  faculties  intact.  The  scene  from  his  house  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme — views 
from  every  quarter  which  cannot  help  but  please  the  eye ;  but  when  you  go  inside  his  art  studio  and  view 
the  reproductions,  on  canvas,  from  nature  and  also  from  the  best  artists,  of  his  own  handiwork,  you  can- 
not help  but  exclaim.  It  is  wonderful ;  he  is  80  years  old,  and  is  just  finishing  a  $500  painting  of  "  Mt. 
Shasta,"  52x44 ;  you  leave  Staines'  mansion  always  with  regret,  exclaiming,  in  the  meantime,  that  you 
have  met  a  gentleman. 

D.  STEPHENS,  farmer,  contractor,  brick  manufacturer,  etc..  Sec.  17 ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came 
to  Wisconsin  in  1868 ;  first  located  in  the  city  of  Madison,  and  came  to  this  town  in  the  fall  of  1875. 
Mr.  S.  was  born  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1837 ;  his  father's  name  was  John 
Stephens ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Scott.  Mr.  Stephens  married  Isabella  E.  Herd,  in  Madison, 
June  21,  1870  ;  Mrs.  Stephens  was  born  in  Scotland  ;  her  father's  name  was  George  Herd;  her  mother's 
name  was  Margaret  Roberts  ;  they  have  three  living  children — Isabella  M.,  aged  8  years  ;  ■  Arthur  D., 
aged  5  years,  and  Jessie,  aged  20  months ;  Lucy,  born  Feb.  18,  died  Feb.  25,  1877.  They  are  members 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Madison,  Wis.  Mr.  Stephens  has  a  fine  farm  of  205  acres,  worth 
$20,000  ;  there  are  valuable  quarries  on  the  place.  Mr.  S.  is  one  of  the  largest  contractors  in  the  State ; 
he  built  the  Elgin  Insane  Asylum,  part  of  the  Oshkosh  Insane  Asylum,  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Janes- 
ville,  the  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Science  Hall,  at  Madison,  and  was  Superintendent  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  custom  house  and  post  oflBce  at  Madison,  and  he  is  now  building  the  court  house  at  Jefferson, 
Wis.,  and  a  sfchoolhouse  at  Albert 'Lea,  Minn.  He  is  a  stanch  Republican,  a  thorough  business  man  in 
every  respect,  and  is  considered  a  general  benefactor  in  the  county,  as  he  furnishes  employment  to  so 
many  men  ;  he  commands  the  respect  of  all,  as  he  can  be  depended  upon. 

WILIilAM  W.  SWAIN,  farmer.  Sec.  28  ;  P.  0.  Madison;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  and 
first  located  in  the  town  of  Verona,  this  county ;  he  first  came  to  the  town  of  Madison  in  the  spring  of 
1869  ;  he  held  oflSces  of  trust  in  Verona;  was  Supervisor  two  terms,  and  Assessor  five  years  ;  he  was  born 
in  Bradford  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1825  ;  his  father's  name  was  William  B.  Swain  ;  his  father's  name  was  Tamar 
Brooks;  he  married  Roxannie  C.  West,  of  Verona,  Dec.  22,  1852;  they  have  three  children — Eva  B., 
aged  26  ;  Blanche  C,  aged  19  ;  William  E.,  aged  9.  Eva  E.  married  and  lives  in  Fremont  Co.,  Iowa  ; 
the  other  two  children  live  at  home  ;  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  county  ;  when  he  came,  the 
county  was  not  organized  into  township  governments  ;  he  has  a  beautiful  10-acre  farm  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Wingra,  worth  $3,500.     Mr.  S.  is  a  stanch  Republican  and  a  man  who  is  respected  by  all. 

JOHN  SWETMORE,  farmer  and  stone  mason.  Sec.  17  ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  the  spring  of  1848  ;  he  first  located  in  the  town  of  Princeton,  Marquette  Co. ;  came  to  Madison  in 
1855.  Mr.  Swetmore  is  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  England ;  was  born  Oct.  23,  1836  ;  his  father's  name 
was  Alfred  Swetmore  ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Leese  ;  he  married  Margarette  Dowd  in  Madison, 
17th' of  June,  1861  ;  they  have  one  child,  Franklin  P.,  aged  9  years.  Mrs.  Swetmore  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Madison.  Mr.  Swetmore  is  a  Republican ;  his  place  contains  19 J  acres,  with  two 
stone  houses  and  a  fine  orchard  ;  there  is  a  fine  stone  qiiarry  on  the  place,  probable  value,  $2,500. 

A.  VIAlJIi,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  Sec.  33 ;  P.  0.  Madison  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring 
of  1840 ;  located  first  in  Madison  in  the  spring  of  1841,  and  came  to  the  town  of  Madison  in  the  fall  of 
1859  ;  have  been  Supervisor  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  most  of  the  time,  and  has  lived  here.  Mr.  Viall 
was  born  in  Stockton,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  V.,  Jan.  3,  1820  ;  his  father's  name  was  Hezekiah  Viall  ;  his 
mother's  name  was  Sally  Andrus.  Married  Mary  Lemon  in  the  city  of  Madison,  Feb.  10,  1847  ;  Mrs. 
Viall  was  born  in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1827  ;  her  father's  name  was  John  Lemon  ;  her  mother's 
name  was  Mary  Kelly ;  they  have  five  children — Udora,  aged  32  ;  Ella,  aged  27  ;  Edgar  and  Eva,  twins, 
aged  25 ;  Bffie,  aged  13.  Udora  married  Edwin  Larkin  and  lives  in  the  town  of  Verona.  Politically 
speaking,  Mr.  Viall  is  decidedly  a  Democrat ;  he  has  a  beautiful  farm  of  88  acres,  overlooking  the  whole 
county  ;  capital,  lakes,  etc.,  and  valued  at  $5,000.  Mr.  Viall  has  been  a  very  active  man  ;  he  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  and  took  part  in  all  the  hardships  incident  to  a  pioneer  life ;  there  were  less  than  a  hun- 
dred people  in  the  city  when  he  came,  and  no  store,  only  about  two  houses  west  of  Madison  in  Dane  Co. 
In  1854,  he  had  charge  of  the  building  of  the  State  prison  at  Waupun,  under  Andrew  Proudflt ;  built 
Brien's  Block  in   1853;  built  store  block  for  J.  T.  .Vlarston,  no.v   Hei-s   Brewery,  in   18.52,  and  se'veral 
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other  of  the  first  buildings  ;  in  the  fall  of  1845,  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1845-46,  the  county  went  into  township  government,  and  in  the  spring  of  1846  he  was  elected  Town 
Treasurer ;  he  was  the  first  man  in  Wisconsin  who  ever  took  an  appeal  'from  Appraiser's  damage  when 
the  railroad  company  went  through  his  land,  and  he  got  judgment  against  the  company  ;  he  also  worked 
three  years  on  the  custom  house  and  post  office,  and,  in  fact,  has  well  earned  his  competency. 

WIIiLIAM.  R.  WARREN,  farmer  and  stock-grower.  Sec.  28;  P.  0.  Madison;  was  born 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  French  Mills,  Franklin  Co.;  his  father  was  a  builder  and  contractor ;  built  the 
mills  and  factory  at  Hogansburg;  also  made  nine  miles  of  turnpike  for  the  State  of  New  York,  through 
the  heavy  pine  timber,  at  $3.50  per  rod,  in  the  years  1828-29  ;  he  lost  both  health  and  money  in  this  job, 
and  started  West  with  a  family  of  ten  in  the  fall  of  1832,  calculating  to  locate  in  Chicago,  but  the  cholera 
set  in  and  changed  his  course  to  Chautauqua  Co.  In  the  winter  of  1837,  W.  R.  Warren,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  made  his  start  by  chopping  cord-wood  at  37  J  cents  per  cord;  in  1838,  he  started  for  the  West 
with  two  suits  of  clothes  in  a  pack  and  what  little  money  he  had  saved ;  reached  Chicago,  did  not  like  the 
place  and  footed  it  to  Milwaukee;  worked  on  the  dock  at  first,  and  then  hired  out  to  go  before  the  mast 
on  a  vessel  of  180  tons;  Aug.  25,  he  started  on  foot  for  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  he  found  his  father  and 
mother  and  the  other  seven  children ;  here  he  passed  through  all  the  hardships  of  a  pioneer  life ;  located 
a  claim  on  Rock  River,  and  sold  it  in  the  spring  of  1840 ;  located  land  on  shares  from  a  man  named 
McNeil,  on  the  Janesville  road;  had  post  office  established  called  Warren's;  his  brother,  then  only  15 
years  old,  helped  him  erect  a  log  shanty,  where  they  lived  and  kept  hotel.  Here  we  must  add  that  his 
brother,  Dr.  J.  H.  Warren,  has  been  State  Senator  from  Green  Co.,  and  held  other  high  positions.  In 
1842,  on  this  farm,  Mr.  Warren  raised  120  acres  of  wheat  that  averaged  thirty-seven  and  a  half  bushels 
to  the  acre,  which  had  to  be  teamed  to  Milwaukee,  eighty  miles,  and  sold  at  55  cents  per  bushel.  He  first 
came  to  the  town  of  Madison  in  the  fall  of  1854 ;  he  has  held  the  office  of  Supervisor  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  is  now  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  his  father's  name  was  Lemuel  Warren ;  his  mother's  name  was 
Betsey  Richardson.  W.  R.  was  born  April  4,  1819  ;  married  Catherine  Larkin  at  Madison,  Wis.,  March 
13,  1849;  his  wife  was  born  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.;  her  father's  name,  Jonathan  Larkin;  mother's  name, 
Nancy  Rhodes.  They  have  two  children — William  L.  Warren,  aged  29  ;  Charles  M.  Warren,  aged  22  ; 
William  L.  remains  at  home,  assistihg  in  farm  duties ;  is  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind ;  keeps  well  posted  in 
all  agricultural  and  stock  matters ;  Charles  M.  is  employed  on  railroad.  W.  R.  Warren,  politically,  is  con- 
servative; he  has  a  farm  of  100  acres,  beautifully  located,  overlooking  the  capital  city  and  lakes;  proba- 
ble value,  $6,000.  Mr.  Warren  is  what  you  might  call  a  live  Yankee — a  good  business  man,  a  good 
neighbor,  ever  ready  to  help  the  sick  and  needy,  as  hundreds  can  testify. 

S.  B.  WIIililAMS,  farmer  and  lime  business,  Sec.  33 ;  P.  0.  Madison ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1846  and  located  on  Stoner's  Prairie,  Dane  Co.;  he  first  moved  upon  the  place  he  now  occupies  in  the 
spring  of  1864 ;  he  has  held  the  offices  of  Supervisor  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York  Jan.  9,  1828 ;  his  father's  name  was  Daniel  Williams  ;  his  mother's  name,  Mary  Williams. 
He  married  Miss  Sarah  Kinney,  at  Lodi,  in  1868;  Mrs.  Williams  was  born  in  Pennsylvania;  they  have 
two  children,  living  at  home — J.  L.  Williams,  aged  20 ;  Laura  Williams,  aged  18.  Mr.  Williams  has  5 
acres  where  he  lives,  situated  on  a  high  eminence  overlooking  the  country  for  miles  in  every  direction ;  he 
has  a  fine  limekiln  on  the  premises,  and  has  sold  as  high  as  25,000  bushels  per  year ;  this  property  is  val- 
ued at  $4,000 ;  he  has  102  acres  on  Sec.  34,  valued  at  $3,000,  and  140  acres  in  the  town  of  Fitch- 
burg,  valued  at  $2,000 ;  he  is  a  good  business  man  and  manager. 
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GEOR(irE  BAIRD,  deceased,  was  born  in  Scotland  March  24,  1833,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1851 ;  he  landed  in  New  York  and  remained  there  till  1853,  when  he  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
and  lived  near  Portage  about  six  months  ;  from  this  he  removed  to  Minnesota  and  remained  about  two 
years ;  he  engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  other  places  for  about  six 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Portage  ;  here  he  stayed  but  a  short  time,  and  then  removed  to  the  farm 
known  as  the  James  Young  estate,  in  Verona,  where  he  lived  nearly  two  years  ;  from  this  he  removed  to 
the  present  home  of  his  wife,  and  died  in  1878,  on  the  11th  of  September;  Mr.  B.  was  an  energetic  and 
enterprising  gentleman.  He  married  Maggie  Muir,  June  25,  1866,  who  was  born  Feb.  (?,  1845,  in  Illinois  ; 
they  have  had  six  children — James  P.,  born  May  13,  1867  ;  G-eorge  R.,  Nov.  21,  1868 ;  Hugh  M.,  Nov. 
10,  1870 ;  Jennie  M.,  Nov.  25,  1872,  and  Mary  J.,  June  25,  1875 — all  of  whom  are  now  at  home. 

OAJIIEJL  BEIjIj,  blacksmith  and  general  repairer;  P.  0.  Verona;  a  native  of  Scotland ; 
born  in  1842;  a  son  of  A.  Bell  and  Catherine  Brown;  came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1853, 
and  located  at  Cross  Plains  ;  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith  when  a  boy,  his  father  being  a  blacksmith 
before  him  ;  settled  in  Verona  in  1865,  and  bought  dwelling  and  lots  and  started  in  business,  which  he 
has  followed  successfully  since ;  afterward  bought  80  acres,  half  mile  north,  which  he  still  owns  and 
farms;  he  has  held  office  of  School  Treasurer  for  two  terms.  In  1864,  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Hope,  of  Middleton,  by  whom  he  has  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Bell  belongs  to 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Verona.  In  politics,  Mr.  Bell  is  thoroughly  Republican.  He  is  a  good  business 
man  and  a  thorough  mechanic. 

EBEN  COLLiINS,  farmer,  Sec.  21  ;  P.  0.  Verona;  a  native  of  Wisconsin;  born  the  12th 
of  February,  1844 ;  a  son  of  William  Collins  and  Margarette  Campbell.  Married  in  1869  to  Miss  Ella 
McGrill,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  whom  he  has  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  Eben  Collins, 
was  the  first  male  child  born  in  Verona  ;  has  always  followed  farming,  and  now  owns  80  acres,  nicely 
located,  with  good  improvements,  about  one  and  three-fourths  miles  from  new  depot,  worth  $3,000 ; 
has  held  office  of  Town  Treasurer  and  Clerk  of  District  at  present.  Family  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Madison.  In  politics,  he  is  Democratic.  Mr.  Collins'  father,  William,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers ; 
came  in  1838 ;  he  was  a  mason  and  stone-cutter  by  trade,  and  worked  on  the  basement  of  the  capitol ; 
he  died  in  an  early  day.     His  mother  is  still  living  with  him. 

HENRY  P.  DOIVKEIi,  farmer.  Sec.  9;  P.  O.  Verona;  born  in  1835;  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  son  of  Peter  Donkel  and  Lydia  Wendling ;  came  to  Wisconsin  when  a  boy,  in  1842,  and 
settled  in  Verona,  with  his  parents;  in  1858,  purchased  part  of  the  old  homestead  farm,  where  he  now 
resides.  Married  in  1865,  to  Miss  Christina  Flory,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  has  four  sons, 
all  living  in  Wisconsin.  Family  belong  to  the  Baptist  church  of  Verona.  In  politics,  Mr.  Donkel  is  a 
Hepublican.  Has  a  fine  farm  of  160  acres,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  depot,  worth  $3,500,  with 
first-class  improvements.  Enlisted  in  1861,  in  the  11th  W.  V.  I ,  Co.  F;  mustered  out  in  1865;  was 
with  the  regiment  all  through  the  war. 

JOHN  DRIESBACK,  farmer.  Sec.  21 ;  P.  0.  Verona;  born  in  1813  ;  a  native  of  New 
Jersey;  a  son  of  Fredrick  Driesback  and  Elizabeth  Matz ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  April,  1856,  and 
located  in  Verona.  Married  Miss  Margarette  Sharps,  by  whom  he  had  five  children — two  in  Nebraska, 
one  in  Minnesota,  one  at  home,  and  one  in  northern  part  of  Verona.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Driesback  are  mem- 
bers of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  is  a  Democrat ;  has  held  office  of  Chairman  of  Board,  and  is  Trustee 
of  M.  E.  Church ;  has  98  acres  of  land,  one  mile  from  depot. 

JOSEPH  FORSEIiLi,  farmer.  Sec.  2;  P.  0.  Verona;  born  in  Leicester,  England,  in  1816, 
-and  emigrated  to  America  in  1853;  he  remained  in  New  York  and  Connecticut  about  a  year,  and,  in 
1854,  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  Dane  Co.,  where  he  resided  about  twelve 
years ;  he  burned  lime  there  a  number  of  years,  and  from  some  of  this  product  many  of  the  first  houses 
of  Madison  were  built;  he  removed  to  his  present  home  on  Sec.  2,  in  the.  town  of  Verona,  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  has  been  farming  ever  since.  He  was  married  in  1836,  to  Adelia  Jordan,  a  native  of  En- 
gland ;  they  have  no  children.  When  young,  they  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  an  education  by 
having  to  labor  in  the  factories,  but  have  overcome  many  obstacles  and  are  now  able  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  life ;  Mr.  F.  is  a  quiet,  good  citizen. 
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WILLilAlI  HOLm,  P.  0.  Madison  ;  was  born  in  Weismar,  Germany,  in  1837,  and  re- 
mained there  until  about  26  years  of  age  ;  by  occupation  he  is  a  tailor  ;  in  1863,  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, and  went  at  once  to  Madison,  where  he  remained  four  or  five  years,  working  at  his  trade;  in  1866,  he 
purchased  his  present  farm  on  Sec.  35,  in  the  town  of  Verona,  and  has  made  that  his  home  part  of  each 
year  ever  since  ;  he  works  at  his  trade  in  Madison  during  the  other  part  of  the  year.  He  was  married  in 
1865, to  Minnie  Charles,  a  native  of  Germany;  they  have  three  children — Henry,  William  and  Lena,  all 
at  home.     Mr.  H.  is  an  industrious  and  enterprising  man  and  a  valuable  citizen. 

C.  M.  LiOWGSTRBET,  carpenter  and  joiner,  Verona  Corners;  born  in  New  York  in  1827, 
a  son  of  Christopher  Longstreet  and  Kuth  Sted ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  located  in  the  town  of 
Pitchburg  and  remained  there  four  years  ;  removed  to  Verona  Corners  in  1859,  where  he  has  lived  since, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in  Madison.  Married  in  1852,  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Pratt,  of  New  York, 
by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one  of  whom  only  is  living.  Married  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Muchler,  a  daughter  of  John  Myers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longstreet  belong  to  the  Baptist  Church  of  Verona.  In 
politics,  he  is  thoroughly  Republican  ;  he  is  at  present  one  of  the  Republican  Town  Committee  ;  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  church  affairs.  Enlisted  in  42d  W.  V.  I.  for  one  year,  and  served  out  his  term ; 
was  with  the  regiment  all  through.  He  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  new  house  east  of  the  Corners,  hav- 
ing sold  out  his  place  to  the  railroad  for  depot  grounds  ;  works  at  his  trade  the  year  round  and  is  a  first- 
class  mechanic.  , 

JACOB  II ARTY,  deceased.  Was  born  in  Canton  Glarus,  Switzerland,  in  1833  ;  he  emigrat- 
ed to  America  in  1854,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  the  same  year  and  settled  in  town  of  Berry,  Dane  Co.  ; 
in  1867,  he  settled  on  the  present  home  of  his  wife,  on  Sec.  2,  in  the  town  of  Verona,  where  he  farmed 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov.  12,  1879.  He  was  married  in  1860,  to  Maria  Marty,  a 
native  of  Switzerland ;  her  parents  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1847,  and  she  lived  in  Madison  up  to  the  time 
of  her  marriage  ;  they  have  three  children — Matthew,  born  Oct.  8,  1862  ;  Anna,  deceased  ;  Grace,  born 
May  12,  1868.     Mr.  M.  was  connected  with  the  I.  0.  0.  F. 

JOHN  MEYERS,  deceased.  Was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1807  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  and  located  on  Sec.  21,  in  the  town  of  Verona ;  entered  the  land  and  made  all  the  im- 
provements ;  built  himself  a  fine  brick  residence  at  the  Corners,  where  his  widow  now  lives ;  he  held  prom- 
inent offices  in  the  town  in  an  early  day,  and  was  always  ready  to  help  promote  the  welfare  of  the  town  ; 
was  a  good  business  man  and  a  first-class  farmer  ;  he  raised  and  educated  a  large  family,  who  are  mostly 
living  in  Dane  Co.,  and  are  prosperous ;  he  died  June  30,  1865 ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  married  in  1830,  to  Miss  Deborah  Fleck,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  living — Aaron,  the  oldest  son,  has  purchased  the  old  homestead  ;  Caroline,  now  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Longstreet,  resides  in  Verona  ;  Reuben,  married  and  lives  in  the  town  of  Verona ;  Jesse  S.,  married,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Dane  Co.  poor  farm ;  Lydia,  now  Mrs.  George  Pitman,  of  Verona ;  Barbara, 
now  Mrs.  George  Gordon,  of  Verona  ;  Johnston,  married  and  farming  in  Iowa  ;  Miss  Henrietta,  resides 
at  home  with  her  mother.     Mrs.  Meyers  and  her  daughter  belong  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Verona. 

ANDREW  PATTON,  deceased.  Was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1805;  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  June,  1838,  and  lived  at  Cross  Plains  two  years  ;  purchased  the  place  his  widow  now  lives 
on  in  1840.  In  1839,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eleanor  Campbell,  a  native  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — three  sons  and  three  daughters — one  daughter  in 
Madison,  one  in  Middleton,  and  one  in  the  State  of  Oregon  ;  the  youngest  son,  Edward,  is  farming  in  Ne- 
braska ;  John  and  David  run  the  old  homestead  farru  in  partnership  ;  both  are  married  ;  John,  the  eldest, 
was  born  at  Cross  Plains  Feb.  15,  1842.  In  1875,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Melvina  Proud,  of  Verona,  by 
whom  he  has  two  children.  David  was  born  on  the  14th  of  October,  1848,  on  the  old  homsetead,  and,  in 
1874,  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Henderson,  of  Verona,  by  whom  he  has  three  children.  The  farm  con- 
sists of  260  acres,  with  first-olasj  improvements,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  valued  at  $6,000.  The  boys 
are  first-class  farmers,  hard  workers  and  enterprising.  In  politics,  they  are  Demo3ratic.  Andrew  Patton 
was  about  the  oldest  Scotch  settler  in  the  county  ;  he  died  April  16,  1877. 

JOHN  QUI€rLE  Y,  farmer.  Sec.  3 ;  P.  0.  Verona ;  born  in  Ireland,  in  1820,  in  the  County 
of  Monaghan  ;  he  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1845,  and  remained  in  New  York  about  two  years,  and  then' 
removed  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  about  tea  years  ;  he  then  came  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on  See. 
3,  of  the  town  of  Verona,  where  he  has  continued  to  make  his  houe  ever  since.  He  was  married  in  1850, 
to  Sarah  Palls,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Ireland ;  they  h*ve  eight  children — Margaret,  deceased  ;  Catharine 
and  James,  who  live  in  Ohicigo;  Sarah,  John  E.,  Owen,  Maria,  Williani,  at  home.  Mr.  Qaigley'  is  aa 
energetic  man  and  a  good  citizen. 
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NATHAXIEL  ROOT  (deceased)  ;  was  born  in  Connecticut,  near  New  Haven,  in  1806  ;  his 
parents  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  quite  young  ;  he  learned  the  millwright  trade,  and  at  the 
age  of  28,  he  went  to  Rochester,  where  he  remained  about  three  years ;  from  this  he  went  to  Grand 
Island,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  took  charge  of  the  White  Haven  Mills,  and  remained  there  about  eight  years ; 
he  returned  to  his  former  home  at  Tonawanda,  and  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  United  States  Cus- 
tom House  of  that  place  in  1845  ;  in  the  following  year  he  emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  and  lived  in  Jefferson 
Co.,  at  Ft.  Atkinson,  for  about  two  years,  when  he  removed  to  Verona,  in  Dane  Co. ;  here  he  settled  on 
Sec.  22,  in  1858,  where  he  farmed  till  his  death ;  in  October  of  1864,  in  the  employ  of  the  aovernment, 
he  died  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Mr.  R.  was  a  local  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  was  ever  active  in 
all  good  works ;  he  was  a  man  of  sterling  merit,  and  in  his  death  the  community  in  which  he  had  lived, 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  He  was  married  to  Chloe  P.  Luce,  daughter  of  Cheney  and  Polly  Luce,  a 
native  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  was  born  in  1817  ;  they  have  had  the  following  children  :  Catharine, 
now  the  wife  of  James  Gallop,  and  lives  in  Flushing,  Mich. ;  Henry  R.  lives  at  Ft.  Atkinson ;  Wesley 
W.,  deceased";  Sarah  E.,  deceased  ;  Jennie,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  MoAlpine,  and  lives  in  Milwaukee  ;  Nellie 
A.,  now  teaching  ;  James  N.,  deceased;  Lizzie  and  Carrie  P.,  at  home. 

JOHIV  B.  ROWEIili,  P.  0.  Madison;  was  born  in  New  York  in  1835  ;  his  father,  Bethuel, 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother,  Bethia,  was  a  native  of  Vermont.  Mr.  R.,  our  subject, 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  settled  at  Stevens  Point,  where  he  engaged  in  lumbering ;  from  there  he 
removed  to  Columbia  Co.,  and  remained  there  about  three  years.  He  enlisted  in  the  2d  W.  V.  I.,  and  remained 
in  the  service  about  three  years ;  after  returning  home  from  the' war,  he  settled  on  Sec.  1,  in  Verona,  Dane 
Co.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  married,  in  1871,  to  Elizabeth  Park,  the  daughter  of  Leeds 
and  Annis  Park  ;  they  have  two  children — Dow  and  Jay,  at  home. 

JAMES  SHUTTS,  deceased ;  was  born  in  New  York  Oct.  8,  1800,  and  removed  to  Wiscon. 
sin  in  1847  ;  he  went  directly  to  Verona,  and  within  a  year  made  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  present 
home  of  his  wife,  in  Sec.  26.  He  was  married,  Aug.  13,  1818,  to  Sallie  Carr,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  born  Jan.  12,  1801 ;  their  children  are  Daniel,  born  Feb.  8,  1820,  and  died  June  3,  1852  ; 
Climena,  born  Nov.  15,  1822 ;  Theodosia.  born  April  24.  1825  ;  Nehemiah,  born  Nov.  12, 1827,  and  died 
Jan.  20,  1850;  Amos,  born  Jan.  24, 1833,  and  died  Dec.  29,  1869  ;  Catharine  E.,  born  Dec.  11,  1835. 
Mr.  S.  was  an  exemplary  man  in  every  respect ;  in  the  death  of  him  and  his  sons,  there  were  no  surviving 
relative  of  the  name  left.  ' 

REV.  liUCIUS  SMITH,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Verona ;  P.  0.  Verona ;  was 
born  in  1835,  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  George  C.  Smith  and  Dorcas  Beckwith  ;  received  a  high 
school  education,  and  finished  the  last  three  years  of  his  studies  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  was 
ordained  in  Bristol,  Dane  Co.,  in  1866  ;  was  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Stoughton  for  five  years  ;  was 
called  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Verona  in  April,  1873,  where  he  still  continues  to  labor,  preaching 
alternately  at  Middleton  and  Mt.  Vernon.  In  1865,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Miller,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Smith's  father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  ;  came  to  Dane  Co.  in  1846,  and  settled  at  Bristol ; 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  his  house ;  he  is  now  dead  ;  his  mother  is  still  living  with  him  at 
Verona.  Rev.  Smith's  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,and  he  has  a  large  congregation,  besides  a 
large  Sabbath  school.  His  duties  are  arduous,  having  three  congregations  under  his  charge  ;  still  he  per- 
forms them  cheerfully,  and  is  very  popular  among  his  people. 

JOHN  STEWART  (deceased) ;  was  a  native  of  Perthshire,  Scotland  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
1844,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Verona;  was  a  very  active  business  man,  and  a  leading  man  in  the  town 
in  an  early  day ;  wasnotonlygreatlymissed  by  his  family,but  by  the  community  atlarge;  he  died  in  1859;  he 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town.  Thomas  A.  Stewart,  the  only  son,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1848. 
Has  been  Supervisor,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  board  at  present.  He  runs  the  home- 
stead farm,  consisting  of  320  acres,  beautifliUy  located,  with  large  stone  house  and  other  first-class  improve- 
ments, two  miles  west  of  Verona  Corners,  valued  at  $12,000  ;  besides  this  farm,  there  are  200  acres  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  In  1877,  Thomas  A.  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Rutherford,  a  daughter  of  John 
Rutherford,  of  Verona,  by  whom  he  has  two  children.  He  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  all  publio 
affairs  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  town ;  is  a  good  business  man,  and  a  first-class  farmer.  In  politics, 
a  Democrat.     Mrs.  Stewart,  the  widow  of  John  Stewart,  lives  on  the  old  homestead  with  her  son. 

ADDISON  WHITE  (deceased);  was  born  Sept.  16,  1816,  in  Vermont;  he  emigrated  to 
Illinois  in  1847,  where  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  came  to  Wisconsin,  and  settled  on  the  present  home 
of  his  wife  in  the  town  of  Verona.  He  was  married,  in  1839,  to  Sarah  A.  Claflin,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Timothy  and  Susan  Clafliq,  and  who  was  born  in  New  York  Nov.  3,  1826  ;  their  children  are  as  fol- 
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lows:  Warren  P.,  born  March  28,  1843;  Charles  A.,  born  May  18,  1845;  Frances  A.,  born  Feb.  24, 
1848  ;  Myron  R.,  born  July  2,  1850 ;  Harlan  W.,  born  April  29,  1853 ;  Gardner  C,  born  Jan.  11,  1856; 
Mary  B.,  born  July  19,  1859  ;  Eliza  E.,  born  March  25,  1862,  and  Myrton  0.,  born  March  25,  1866. 
Mr.  W.  gave  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  farming,  and  his  labors  were  crowned  with  a  substantial  suc- 
cess. He  was  a  man  whose  judgment  and  integrity  were  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  was 
twice  elected  Supervisor  of  his  town.  For  about  five  years  before  his  death,  he  suffered  greatly  from  the 
stroke  of  a  vicious  horse,  and  by  this  accident  a  useful  and  honorable  life  was  prematurely  brought  to  a 
close.     He  died  Dec.  3,  1873. 

SOIiOMOW  WHITE,  farmer.  Sec.  7  ;  P.  0.  Verona ;  born  in  1819,  a  native  of  New  York, 
and  son  of  Stephen  and  Mary  White  ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  located  where  he  now 
lives ;  it  was  all  new  when  he  came,  and  he  made  all  the  improvements  ;  he  has  a  farm  of  155  acres,  four 
miles  from  Verona  Corners,  adapted  to  stock  and  grain,  with  good  improvements,  worth  $30  per  acre.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  A.  Donkel,  of  Verona,  by  whom  he  has  six  children,  all  living  in  Wiscpnsin.  Demo- 
crat in  politics.  Mrs.  White  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Verona.  Mr.  White  is  the  oldest 
American  settler  living  in  the  town. 

GEOROE  ZINK,  farmer.  Sec.  20  ;  P.  0.  Verona;  was  born  in  1844,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  son  of  Jacob  Zink  and  Sarah  Graver ;  came  to  Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  located  in 
Verona.  In  1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Black,  of  Verona,  by  whom  he  has  three  children — 
William  8.,  born  Feb.  1,  1874;  George  H.,  born  Sept.  5,  1877 ;  Eveline  B.,  born  June  5,  1880.  The 
family  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Verona ;  in  politics,  he  is  a  Bepublican.  Mr.  Zink  has  a 
beautiful  farm  of  200  acres,  situated  on  Sugar  River,  worth  $30  per  acre,  with  first-class  improvements. 
.Mr.  Zink  never  has  sought  office,  but  has  held  school  offices  in  the  district,  and  always  taken  an  interest  in 
all  public  affairs  for  the  good  of  the  town ;  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  town,  and  a  first-olass 
farmer. 

JACOO  ZINK,  farmer.  Sec.  14;  P.  0.  Verona;  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  North- 
ampton Co.,  in  1814 ;  his  parents,  Michael  and  Sarah  Zink,  were  natives  of  the  same  State ;  our  subject 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  1845  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Verona  ;  he  purchased  a  farm  on  Sugar  River,  and 
resided  there  about  twenty  years,  when  he  bought  his  present  property,  and  where  he  has  ever  since  made  his 
home ;  for  many  years  he  spent  his  time  in  farming,  hunting  and  trapping :  he  made  several  trips  West, 
and  spent  much  time  enjoyably  and  profitably  in  hunting  on  the  plains.  He  was  married  in  1841,  to  Sarah 
Graver,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  their  children  are  Adaline,  deceased  ;  George,  now  married  and  living 
in  Verona;  and  William,  who  lives  in  Fitchburg;  his  first  wife  died  in  February,  1875 ;  his  second  wife 
was  Miss  Anna  Davis,  a  native  of  Baston,  Penn.,  and  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Davis;  she  was 
born  in  1834,  and,  at  the  age  of  21,  she  began  to  teach  school  in  her  native  town,  and  taught  for  twenty- 
one  years  in  succession  ;  she  was  remarkably  successful  in  that  direction,  and  is,  besides,  a  lady  of  many 
domestic  accomplishments. 
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BRADLEY  BUTTERFIBLD,  miller,  residence  Token  Creek  ;  born  Sept.  7,  1829,  in 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  son  of  Luke  and  Marsena  Butterfield,  who  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1844,  arriving  in 
Racine  on  the  5th  day  of  July  ;  lived  in  Johnstown,  Rock  Co.,  four  years,  and  in  1848  came  to  Dane  Co.; 
he  lived  two  years  in  Sun  Prairie,  then  removed  to  Burke  and  died  there  June  20,  1861.  Mr.  Butterfield 
was  married  Dec.  10,  1855,  to  Elizabeth  Buckley,  from  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  has  had  six  children — Walter, 
Eugene,  now  clerk  at  the  Vilas  House  in  Madison  ;  Charles  Albert,  lives  in  Castleton,  Dakota  ;  Jessie 
Amelia,  deceased ;  George  Francis,  at  home ;  Artie,  deceased,  and  Ernest,  at  home.  Mr.  Butterfield 
learned  the  miller's  trade  when  a  boy  and  has  followed  that  business  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  owns  about 
four  acres  of  land  with  residence  at  Token  Creek.     Is  a  Republican. 

W.  A.  BUTTERFIELD,  farmer.  Sec.  6,  and  residence  Token  Creek ;  was  born  Jan.  1, 1834, 
in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  son  of  Luke  and  Marsena  Butterfield  (see  biography  of  L.  M.  Fuller,  of  Burke)  ; 
came  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents,  and  has  lived  in  Dane  Co.  since  1848,  and  in  the  town  of  Burke  since 
1850.  Was  married  July  5,  1865,  to  Miss  Mariette,  daughter  of  George  W.  Loomis,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  the  town  of  Burke,  who  died  July  2,  1879,  aged  72 ;  she  was  born  Nov.  5,  1847,  in  the  town  of 
Sun  Prairie  ;  has  had  three  children — Melvin,  born  June  4,  1865;  Freddie  Alfred,  born  April  7,  1868, 
and  died  in  February,  1876,  and  Willie,  born  May  11,  1871.  Sept.  1,  1864,  Mr.  Butterfield  enlisted  in 
the  1st  W.  V.  C,  Co.  G,  and  was  in  the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war  ;  was  with  his  regiment  the 
whole  of  the  time  except  about  three  months  in  the  hospital  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  In  politics,  he  is  a 
Republican.     Has  80  acres  of  land,  worth  about  835  per  acre. 

A.  DANIEIii^,  farmer,  Sec.  8 ;  P.  0.  Token  Creek  ;  was  born  Aug.  15,  1848,  in  Winnebago 
Co.,  111.;  his  father,  Ole  Daniels,  was  a  native  of  Norway  ;  came  to  America  in  1847,  and  lived  in  Illinois 
two  years,  then,  in  1849,  came  to  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Primrose;  he  is  still  living 
in  Dane  Co.  Mr.  Daniels,  Jr.,  was  married  in  January,  1872,  to  Tena  C.  Bergeland.  who  was  born  in 
Dane  Co.  April  15,  1852  ;  they  have  three  children,  all  boys — Oren,  Egbert  D.  and  Elias  Ingman.  Mr. 
Daniels  is  one  of  the  present  Supervisors  of  the  town,  and  has  held  that  office  several  terms ;  he  is  a 
Republican.  In  February,  1865,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  D,  46th  W.  V.  I.,  and  was  in  the  service  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  After  his  return  from  the  army,  he  clerked  in  Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  three  years,  and  five  years 
in  Madison,  the  last  two  years  of  which  was  in  the  clothing  store  of  Mr.  Friend.  Mr.  Daniels  is  a  member 
of  the  Norwegian  Church  of  Sun  Prairie.     He  has  70  acres  of  land,  worth  about  $2,000. 

L.  M.  FULLER,  farmer.  See.  3;  P.  0.  Token  Creek;  was  born  March  17,  1821,  in  Oswego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  town  of  Mexico.  He  was  married  there  in  1843,  to  Luoinda  Butterfield,  who  was  born  in  the 
Sime  town,  Feb.  2,  1824;  she  was  a  daughter  of  Luke  and  Marsena  Butterfield,  who  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1844  ;  Mr.  Butterfield  died  in  Burke,  June  20,  1861,  and  Mrs.  Butterfield  Oct.  9, 1867.  Mr.  Fuller 
came  to  Wisconsin  in  June,  1844,  settled  in  Sun  Prairie,  on  Sec.  6,  and  lived  there  till  the  fall  of  1874; 
then  sold  out,  and  the  same  fall  bought  the  present  farm.  They  have  seven  children — Electa  L.,  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  L.  Budrough,  of  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  Rock  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan.  20,  1875  ;  she  is 
still  living  in  Rock  Co.;  William  Albert;  Emegene,  now  the  wife  of  Joseph  Hager,  of  Burke;  Curtis; 
Charles;  Effie,  married  to  Franklin  Spalding,  of  Windsor,  and  George;  the  boys  are  all  single  and  at 
home;  they  have  lost  three  children — Laura  J.,  died  Aug.  31,  1847,  aged  18  months;  Mary  A.,  died 
March  28,  1852,  in  her-5th  year;  J.  D.,  died  Nov.  10,  1874,  in  his  9th  year.  Mr.  Fuller  went  to  learn 
the  marble-cutter's  trade  when  16  years  old,  and  worked  at  it  ten  years  in  North  Adams,  Mass.;  worked 
six  months  at  blacksmithing  in  New  York,  and  followed  it  in  winter  for  twenty  years  in  addition  to  his 
farming,  and  now  has  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  at  Token  Creek.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  2 
jears  old,  and  his  father.  Bishop  Fuller,  died  in  Rochester,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  in  1846,  two  years  after 
coming  there  from  New  York.  Mr.  Fuller  has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Burke,  and  is  a 
Democrat.     He  has  41 J^  acres  of  land,  worth  $2,500. 

HKIVRY  CrILMAN,  son  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Oilman,  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  who  came  from 
Gilmantown,  N.  H.,  to  the  place  where  Watertown  now  stands,  in  1836  or  1837,  where  he  built  the  Van 
Alstine  Hotel ;  served  a  dozen  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  was  appointed  General  of  the  Territorial  forces' 
was  chosen  to  select  and  locate  the  school  lands  in  the  Mineral  Point  District,  in  1847  ;  he  located  some 
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3,000  acres  for  himself  and  friends,  in  Vienna ;  was  in  California  four  years,  following  gold  discoveries ; 
afterward  went  to  Pike's  Peak  and  Montana,  where  he  died  in  1869.  Henry  Grilman  was  called  to  St. 
Louis  in  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  and,  for  several  years,  was  engaged  in  that  vicinity.  He  was  married 
in  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  in  February,  1853,  to  Miss  A.  A.  Holmes,  daughter  of  Peris  and  Lois  Holmes,  a 
widely  known  family  from  Connecticut ;  in  1857,  he  moved  to  Dane  Co.,  and  bought  the  lands  of  hi» 
father  in  Vienna,  where  he  resided  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  and  his  wife  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Windsor;  in  1866,  led  by  a  desire  to  educate  his  children,  he  moved  to  Sun  Prairie,  where  he 
temporarily  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  in  1870,  he  bought  400  acres  of  the  celebrated  "Robbins 
hillside  farm,"  where  the  famous  1,620  pounds  of  cheese  was  made  in  1860,  intended  for  President  Doug- 
lass if  he  should  be  elected ;  Mr.  Gilman  has  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  county,  with  very  expensive- 
improvements,  and  finely  kept  up  in  every  way  ;  he  has  recently,  in  company  with  J.  I.  Case  and  Eli 
Stilson,  purchased  a  ranche  in  Western  Texas,  which  they  have  stocked  with  5,000  valuable  sheep.  Mr. 
Grilman  has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  since  its  formation,  and  has  been  a  warm  friend  of 
Wayland  Academy,  where  his  only  son,  Stephen  W.,  was  prepared  for  the  University,  from  which  school  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Wilmington,  Braidwood  &  Streetor  Coal  Co.,  at  Chicago;  he  went  to  Texas  with 
a  herd  of  sheep  and  helped  to  organize  the  ranche,  and,  since  his  return,  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Coal 
Company's  office  in  Milwaukee;  he  was  born  July  11,  1857.  The  only  daughter,  Delia  Emma,  having 
evinced  a  strong  desire  for  an  education,  was  sent  to  the  university  in  1870,  when  she  entered  with  the 
first  class  of  ladies  that  took  equal  course  with  gentlemen ;  having  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1874,  she 
accepted  for  a  year  the  position  of  Lady  Principal  in  the  Wayland  Institute ;  in  1877,  she  was  engaged  in  post- 
graduate studies,  in  connection  with  which  she  taught  in  Madison  until  she  went  abroad  obedient  to  a  long 
cherished  purpose  of  extending  her  research  in  the  old-world  field  of  art  and  literature ;  enriched  by  earnest 
study  and  keen  observation  while  at  Dresden,  Berlin  and  Munich,  and  stimulated  by  contact  with  her  Ger- 
man preceptors,  she  spent  a  half-year  in  the  art-centers  of  Italy,  assiduously  storing  her  mind  with  such 
historic  studies  and  observations  in  art  as  would  be  most  serviceable  in  quickening  the  thoughts  and  form- 
ing the  tastes  of  those  whom  she  hoped  to  help  among  her  young  friends  at  home ;  Miss  Gilman  is  just  now 
resting  and  recuperating,  enjoying  the  charming  quiet  of  the  "Hillside  Farm,"  preparatory  to  the  arduous 
work  of  teaching.  In  view  of  being  near  his  children,  Mr.  Gilman  now  proposes  to  sell  his  beautiful 
homestead  and  remove  to  Milwaukee. 

GrOTTIilEB  HAISCH,  miller ;  residence.  Token  Creek ;  born  Jan.  14,  1851,  in  Witten- 
berg, Germany  ;  came  to  America  in  1867  ;  settled  in  the  town  of  Burke,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since. 
Was  married,  March  26,  1874,  in  Madison,  to  Augusta  Starzmann,  daughter  of  John  Starzmann,  Sr.,  of 
Dane  Co.  Has  no  children.  Learned  the  miller's  trade  in  Cambria,  in  the  mill  of  David  G.  Williams  ; 
his  father's  name  is  Christ  Maisch,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Christina  Shek ;  both  are  now  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Maisch  owns  half-interest  in  the  Loomis  Grist-mill,  on  Sec.  5  in  Burke,  and  has  150  acres  of 
land  on  the  same  section,  worth  $7,000.     Is  a  Democrat. 

ADAM  SmiTH  came  from  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Milwaukee  in  June,  1837  ;  in  1838,  he 
removed  to  Madison.  In  the  first  election  of  Dane  Co.,  in  1839,  he  was  elected  Constable  and  Collector, 
and,  in  1840,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  offices  ;  in  1841,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Windsor,  being 
the  second  or  third  man  in  town,  and,  in  1843,  bought  a  farm  of  500  acres  in  Sees.  13  and  14,  in  what  is- 
now  known  as  Burke,  and  assisted  in  laying  out  the  public  roads  of  the  town  ;  built,  in  1843, 'the  Brook  Cot- 
tage Hotel,  on  the  Madison  and  Sun  Prairie  road,  which  he  kept  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  for  fourteen 
years  was  Postmaster  at  the  Corners ;  for  four  years,  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  for  several  years 
was  Chairman  of  the  Town  Board ;  he  was  chosen  by  the  Democrats  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  served  on  the  Joint  Committee  of  Claims  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  the  fall 
of  1844,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  M.  J.  Corbet,- a  lady  of  Milwaukee,  born  of  Scotch  parents  in 
1822,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Samuel  R.  Smith,  now  in  Stockton,  California,  and  four  daughters — Martha„ 
who  died  aged  18;  Harriet,  married  to  Henry  Eastman,  and  one  married  to  Franklin  McMurrain,  and! 
one  who,  since  her  mother's  death,  in  1875,  keeps  house  for  her  father.  In  1879,  Mr.  Smith  abandoned 
his  hotel,  having  built  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  county  at  a  cost  of  $7,500.  It  would  seem  that 
he  had  built  with  a  settled  purpose  to  stay  in  Burke  for  the  remainder  of  his  years,  and,  having  such  a  farm, 
and  house,  he  would  be  unwise  to  change. 

JOHN  STARZSIAIIirN,  hotel-keeper.  Token  Creek;  was  born  July  31,  1848,  in  Prussia; 
his  father,  John  Starzmann,  Sr.,  came  to  America  in  1854,  and  bought  land  in  Burke,  and  his  family  came 
on  a  year  after  ;  he  lived  in  Burke  till  about  1872  ;  then  removed  to  the  town  of  Sun  Prairie.  Mr.  Starz- 
mann, Jr.,  was  married  in  1868,  to  Mary  Droster,  who  died  Jan.  8,  1878,  leaving  four  children — Clara,. 
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John  Henry,  Cora  E.  and  Bertha  Luciaa.  Was  married  again,  May  3,  1878,  to  Annie  E.  Loomis, 
daughter  of  G-eorge  W.  Loomis,  of  Burke ;  has  had  one  child  by  the  second  marriage,  which  died  in 
infancy.  Was  a  farmer  till  the  last  six  years  ;  followed  milling  three  years,  and  has  been  in  the  hotel  and 
fltore  three  years ;  he  owns  the  hotel  at  Token  Creek,  which  he  is  now  keeping.  Was  Supervisor  of  Burke 
one  year,  and  is  a  Democrat. 

OLE  WILSON  (LYSTAD),  farmer,  Sec.  20;  P.  0.  Madison;  bom  Dec.  26,  1812,  in 
Telemarken,  Norway ;  son  of  Vetel  Evanson.  Was  married  in  Norway,  in  June,  1839,  to  Margaret  Iver- 
son.  Came  to  America  in  1852  ;  settled  in  the  town  of  Burke,  and  has  resided  in  that  town  ever  since  ; 
came  on  his  present  farm  in  1856.  Mr.  Wilson  has  eight  children — Ingeborg,  married  to  Bergub  Lar- 
son, of  McFarland,  Dane  Co. ;  Inger,  married  to  Halver  B.  Tveten,  of  Polk  Co.,  Minn. ;  Aase,  married  to 
0-under  B.  Tveten ;  Vetle  0.,  married,  and  living  in  Crookston,  Minn. ;  Thorborg  0.  Wilson,  Thone  0. 
Wilson,  Edwin  0.  Wilson  and  Ole  Julius  0.  Wilson ^-the  last  four  at  home  and  unmarried.  Bepublican 
in  polities.     Has  140  acres  of  land,  worth  835  per  acre.     Members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 


PASSENGERS    BOUND    FOR 

CALIFORNIA,    COLORADO,    NEBRASKA, 

jLisrx)  THE  TEiaiaiTOK-iiBS, 

Should,  if  they  -would  consult  their  interest,  buy  their  tickets  via  the 

Chicago  &  North  -Western  Railway 

This  is  the  Xj^.^:n)X2<Tar    E^.A.IIj^77--i^-2-  of  the 

jv:ejst  A.jsrn  norts'w^est. 


This  important  system  of  Bailway  Lines  is  one  of  the  Largest  Corporations  iu  the  World,  owning  and  operating, 

under  one  management, 

2,390    MIILES    OP^    RO^D. 

Its  Lines  run  from  Chicago  in  so  many  directions  that  it  is  necessary  to  designate  its  Lines  by  certain  specific  names,  which  will  give  a  cor- 
rect  idea  to  the  passenger  of  the  part  of  country  each  Line  traverses.    These  Lines,  numbering  nine,  are  as  follows: 


OMcago,  Council  Bluffs  &  Galifomia  Line. 
OMcago,  Sioux  City  &  Yankton  Line. 
Chicago,  Clinton,  Dubuque  &  La  Crosse  Line. 
Chicago,  Preeport  &  Dubuque  Line. 


Chicago,  Green  Bay  &  Marquette  Line. 


Chicago,  La  Crosse  &  Winona  Line. 
Chicago,  Minnesota  &  Dakota  Line. 
Chicago,  St,  Paul  &  Minneapolis  Line. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Lake  Superior  Line 


These  Lines  enable  the  "CHICAGO  &  NOETH-WESTEEN "  to  reach  all  principal  points  in  the  WEST,  NOKTHWEST,  and,  through  its 
connections,  the  FAR  WEST. 

It  offers  every  facility  for  Quick,  Safe  and  Comfortable  Transit  to  the  traveler  who  selects  this  as  his  route. 

It  stands  second  to  no  road  in  the  AVest,  and  offers  inducements  and  advantages  that  are  not  and  cannot  be  ofTered  by  any  of  its  competitors. 

Its  management  adopts  every  improvement  known  to  the  modern  Railway  System,  and  is  determined  that  the  CHICAGO  &  NOBTH- 
WBSTEBN  RAILWAY  shall  remain  the  LEADING  Railway  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 


Passengers  shouldask  for  and  be  certain  their  Tickets  have  a  Coupon  which  reads,  over  the 

"CHICAGO  &  NORTH-VSTESTERN  RY. 

All  Ticket  Agents  will  be  glad  to  sell  them  via  this  Iiine. 


J> 


REMEMBER  !— PU LLMAN    HOTE L  CARS  ^:il^,^iZZl^^l^Z'^^^S.'-^^^TS^icT^l 

*&  IfORTH-WJSSTERJfr  MAIIjWJLT.    /®-BEAE  IN  MIND,  no  other  road  runs  Pullman  Hotel  Cars,  or  any  form  of  Hotel  Cars, 
THROUGH  between  Chicago  and  the  Missouri  Eiver.    This  is  the  only  Line  that  has  THROUGH  EATING  CARS  of  any  sort. 


NO  TRANSFER  at  ST.  PAUL  via  tie  CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  RY. 

Passengers  procuring  tickets  to  points  beyond  ST.  PAXIL  should  use  GREAT  CAKE  to  see  that  they  read  over  the 

Cliicag-o  &  Nortli- Western  DRail-vray, 

—  OK  THE  — 

Olxxcag-o,  St.  FaLvtl  &  IMIiiiiieapolis  I^ine. 

And  not  over  a  route  having  a  SIMILAR  NAME,  as  this  ia 

s^THE  ONLY  ROUTE  YOU  CAN  TAKE  TO  AVOID  A  CHANGE  OF  DEPOT  AT  ST.  PAUL.-®a 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE— No.  416  Broadway. 

BOSTON  OFFICE— No.  5  State  Street. 

MILWAUKEE  CITY  TICKET  OFFICE— 102  Wisconsin  Street. 

ST.  PAUL  TICKET  OFFICE— Cor.  Third  and  Jackson  Streets. 

MINNEAPOLIS  TICKET  OFFICES— 13  Nicollet  House,  and  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  Depot. 

CHICAGO  TICKET  OFFICES— 62  Clark  Street,  under  Sherman 
House;  75Canal  Street;  KinzieStreet  Depot,  corner  West  Kinzie 
and  Canal  Streets';  Wells  Street  Depot,  corner  Wells  and  Kin- 
zie Streets. 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS  TICKET  OFFICES— Corner  Broadway  and 
Pearl  Street,  Union  Pacific  Depot;  and  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  Depot. 

OMAHA  TICKET  OFFICES— Union  Pacific  Depot,  and  1324  Far- 
nam  Street,  corner  14th. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE— 2  New  Montgomery  Street. 

LONDON,   ENGLAND,    OFFICES— 449   Strand,  and   3    Adelaide 

Street. 


rwmBUJTSyY^WtV-Mf.Sf&'rfh'-z  t  •%'-! 


